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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which are printed first in bold type, have 
been abbreviated within ouch article to the initial TetUsr or letter-s. 


ac., acro(B). t 

agric., agricultural, 
ambas,, ambassadorial. ! 

Amer., American. , 

anct., ancient. I 

ann., annual. | 

arron., arrondissement, j 

A.~S., Anglo -Sax on. 

A.V., Authorised Version. 
b .. born. 

Biog. Die., Biogi tiphhvxl i 

Dictionary, 
bor., borough. 

bp., birthplace. ' 

Brit., British. ! 

C. ( Centigrade. j 

r\, about. j 

cap., capital. i 

cf., compare. j 

co., count y | 

com., commune. ' 

cub. ft., cubic, feet. ; 

rf., died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist,, district. 

div., division. 1 

E. , east: eastern. i 

eccles., ecclesiastical. j 

ed,, edition; edited. 

r.j/.. for example. , 

Enoy. Brit., Encyclopaedia 

Britaunica. • 

Eng., English. ! 

estab., established ; establish- 
ment. j 

F. , Fahrenheit . j 

/f., flourished. 

fort, tn., fortitlod i^wu. 

Fr., French. » 

ft. f feet. j 

Ger., German. 

Gk., Greek. : 

gov,, governmeiit . 

Heb., Hebrew. 

hist., historv. : 

horticult., horticultural. 

h. p., horse-power. 

hr., hour. i 

i. c., that is. ! 

in., inchfeso. 

inhab., iuhabitant\H). i 


is., island(s). 
ft., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese, 
jour., journal. 

Lat,, Latin, 
lat., latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mile(s). 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., miuutefs). 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

MS., manuscript. 

ml., mount.; mountain. 

N., north; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testa mont. 
oz., ounce(sr). 

par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary. 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., province; provincial. 

pub., published; publication. 

q. r., which see. 

R., riv., river. 

r. b., right, hank. 

Horn., Roman. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south; southern, 
sec., seconds), 
sev., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square Tiiile(s). 
temp., temperature, 
ter., torrirory. 

tn., town. 

trans., translated; translation. 

trib., tributary. 

univ., university. 

urb., urban. 

vil., village. 

vol., volume. 

W., west; western. 

Wm., William, 
yd., yard. 


The article Abbreviations contains a list of those in general use. 
•See also Abbreviation' (music) and Elements ^chemical symbols). 
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Maps ape rcprcsenlatlons on a plane, 
ami on a reduced scale, of part or the 
whole of the earth’s surface. They are 
either topographical, cadastral, general, 
or atlas. Topographical M. are based on 
accurate survey, and show the natural 
features of the country, hills and rivs., 
forests and swamps; also such artificial 
features as tns. and vils. T buildings, roads, 
railways, canals, bridges, and telegraphs. 
They serve as guides for travel on business 
or pleasure, nr for the operations of war. 
The ‘one-inch’ map (scale 1 in. to l in.) is 
t lie standard topographical map of the Brit. 
Isles. Cadastral M. nro on a larger scale, 
as required for local administration, taxa- 
tion, management of estates, legal docu- 
ments, etc. These M. in other countries 
are often in MS. and deposited with the 
local authority. The Brit. map of the 
scale (q.r.) of 25 in. to 1 m., commonly 
called the- 25-in. plan, shows hedges and 
tern os, etc., hut is not. st rictly a cadastral 
map, though commonly called so, because 
the real boundary of properties may fre- 
quently be some feet beyond the hedge. 
.Moreover a cadastral map proper records 
the co-ordinates of boundary stones, 
corners, etc., referred to in the general 
framework of the survey. This registra- 
tion of co-ordinates is more important in 
a country like Egypt, which has no per- 
manent hedges or boundary w’alls and 
where the ami. inundation of the Nile 
may obliterate the very vague boundaries 
of cultivated lands. General or atlas 
M. are on a small scale, in which the 
topographical details arc necessarily 
suppressed, for these M. aim at the repre- 
sentation of a large tract of country, a 
continent, or even the world. (An inter- 
national world map, to a uniform scale of 
1,1,000,000, is described later.) 

M. of the sea-coast, and to some ex- 
tent of the sea bottom, are generally 
known as charts (q.v.). They give in- 
formation of buoys, lights, soundings, 
etc., all referred to low w’ftter as datum, 
instead of to mean sea level, with in- 
formation on tides or currents. It. is to 
he noted that charts which were good 
enough in the old days of sail and low- 
powered steamships are not now satis- 
factory for the requirements of the fast, 
deep-draught vessels of to-day. The 
hydrographic dept, of the Brit. Admiralty, 
since the Second World War, is engaged 
in the great task of rocharting the oceans 
of the world. Particular attention is 
given to the location of •wrecks, which is 
effected by means of an echo-sounder, 
which records electric impulses ‘bounced* 
. off the sea bed. In shallow coastal 
’ waters dual cameras on aircraft, using 
panchromatic film, will locate wrecks to 
within 3 ft. of their depth. (See H.M.B.O., 
Charting the Stas in Peace and War, 1949.) 

The eldest extant Ms. are said to be the 
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Babylonian clay tablets in the Brit. 
Museum (c. 2300 B.o.). The anct. Egyp- 
tians were skilled mathematicians, and 
were producing scientifically constructed 
cadastral Ms. as early os Ramoses II. 
(1330-1300 b.o.). From such M. Eratos- 
thenes (276-196 b.c.) measured the dis- 
tance from Syene to Alexandria, from 
which he estimated the size of the earth. 
The accuracy of the M. is shown by the 
fact that the estimate of Eratosthenes 
w r as not improved upon till the determina- 
tions of Picard in 1671. The Mappa 
Mundi at Hereford Cathedral was made 
about 1290. 

Projections. — A spherical surface, un- 
like a cylindrical, cannot be unrolled into 
a plane surface, lienee it follow's that 
it is impossible to give an absolutely true 
representation of the earth on a plane 
map, but only on a globe. To represent 
it at all the sphere must be projected on to 
the plane. It is usual to define position 
by reference to lat. and long, lines, and 
any representation of these linos upon a 
plane is calk'd a * map projection.' Though 
projections in actual \ise are not strictly 
projections in the geometrical sense, they 
approximate to them. The perfect map 
would show uniform and correct shape, 
and correct angles (bearings). In settling 
the particular kind of projection to be 
adopted in showing parts of the earth’s 
surface on a plane map surface, considera- 
tion must be given to the area of the 
survey, the purpose for which it is re- 
quired, and the degree of accuracy desired. 
Some of the qualities desirable in a 
theoretically correct map must therefore 
be sacrificed, and the main purpose of the 
map will be the deciding factor. The 
system of meridians and parallels forming, 
as it were, the general framework con- 
struction of any man is known as the 
graticule, and every ‘hole’ in it is known 
as a mesh. It is only possible here to 
give a brief account of the more important 
projections. 

li ectanffular Projection.- -In this the 
meridians are all straight vertical parallel 
lines and the parallels of lat. are hori- 
zontal parallel lines perpendicular to the 
meridians. The map is started by draw*- 
ing a central meridian and marking off 
degrees of lat. thereon, as given in 
geodetic tables, through which parallels 
of lat. are drawn as straight lines at right 
angles to the central meridian. Degrees 
of long, are marked off in a similar way 
on tho middle parallel and meridians draw n 
through these points parallel to the central 
meridian. This method should not be 
used for sheets containing a larger area 
than 100 sq. m. The detailed plotting of 
topographical details may be done by 
polar or rectangular co-ordinates, 
t Trapezoidal Projection. — This may be 
nsed for M. containing an area of not more 
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than 25 m. square, i.e, 625 sq. in., in 
which the meridians and parallels are all 
et might lines, but the meridians are 
drawn to converge. It is started by 
drawing a central vertical meridian and 
dividing it for lats. all us before. Two 
parallels of lat. are then plotted, one 
about quarter the height of the sheet up 
from the bottom and the other about 
quarter the height down from the top. 
These arc then divided into degrees and 
minutes at their respective lats., us given 
in geodetic tables. The meridians are 
then drawn as straight converging lines 
through the points of div. on these two 
parallels. The longs, indicated on the 
map will be correct, and the lats. nearly so. 

Cylindrical. — Let us imagine a plane 
surface wrap|>ed round the globe in the 
form of a cylinder of the same height, 
touching the equator. Further let us 
suppose the plane of each meridian and 
parallel produced to touch the cylinder, 
so that, on unfolding, the former would be 
represented by vertical straight lines, and 
the latter by horizontal. Such a projec- 
tion would be much distorted in the region 
of the poles, though approximately true 
in equatorial regions. Its merit is that, 
in spite of distortion in shape, equal 
areas on the globe are represented by 
equal areas on the map. Ilcncc it is 
called an equal area cylindrical project ion. 
Another cylindrical projection, almost uni- 
versally used for navigation, is Mercator’s. 
Its approximate form can bo visualised by 
supposing a light at the centre of the 
globe to cast a shadow of the meridians 
and parallels on a cylinder of infinite 
length enclosing it. Here, as the polar 
shadows are at infinity, there is obviously 
tremendous distortion in size at extreme 
lats., but within 30° N. or S. lat. of the 
equator the representation is good. This 
projection retains the characteristic prop- 
erty of orthomorphic or st ereographic 
projection, viz. similarity of representa- 
tion of small parts of the surface (see next 
paragraph). Its importance is due to the 
fact that the loxodromic curve, i.e. a line 
on the sphere cutting all the meridians at 
the same angle, becomes a straight line on 
the map. In effect this means that bear- 
ings road from the map are true bearings. 

St ereographic. — Here the point of vision 
is supposed to be on tin* sphere's surface, 
uud the plane of projection is the tangent 
plane at the other end of the diameter 
through tho point of \ision. In this pro- 
jection the scale varies, but is ortho- 
morphic, i.e. a small an a of any particular 
shape on the globe is represented on the 
map by an area of the same shape. 

Central or Gnomona- I Projection. — Hero 
the point of vision is supposed to be at 
the centre of the spture, and all groat 
circles are accordingly represented by 
straight lines. The plane of projection 
may be either parallel to the plane of the 
eqpator. or parallel to the plane of some 
meridian, or Inclined to the axis of the 
sphere at any angle. These three varia- 
tions are known as polar, meridional, or 
horizontal. 

Conical , — Many modifications of tto 
conical projections arc irl use. They are 
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(1) the simple conic with one selected 
parallel; (2) Do L’lsle’s projection with 
two standard parallels and with rectified 
meridians; and (3) Bonne's projection, in 
which all the parallels are properly divided. 
This w'as largely used by the Fr. but 
abandoned in 11117. It was used for the 
1-in. Ordnance Survey (O.S.) map of 
Scotland. The most important is that 
with two standard parallels. A mental 
picture approximating to it can bo formed 
by supposing the plane of the map to be 
folded into a cone cutting the sphere’s 
surface at any two selected parallels. 
When the map is unfolded again these two 
parallels will be represented by concent rio 
arcs of correct length; other parallels will 
be concentric arcs not quite true to iengt h : 
and the meridians will be radii, also un- 
true to length. Provided the portion of 
the sphere represented on the map is not 
too great, no very significant distortion 
of any kind is produced. 

Sinusoidal Equal-area Projection . — This 
is a particular case of Bonne's projection, 
the selected parallel being the equator. 
It is a projection very suitable for the* 
map of Africa. 

Polyconic Projection. — In the foregoing 
simple conic projections only one tangent 
or intersecting cone is used, but for very 
large areas it is better to make each 
parallel of lat. the development of the 
base of a cone tungeut to the sphere at 
that lat. This poly conic projection is 
employed for the M. of the U.8. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Some Special Purpose Projections. 
(1) Globular; (2) Elliptical (equal area); 

(3) Zenithal, in which some point on the 
earth is selected for a central point of the 
map, great circles radiating from this 
point being represented by straight lines; 

(4) the Two-point Equidistant; having 
chosen two points on the sphere, the 
distances on the map from these two 
points to all other points are true to 
scale; (5) a map, based on a modified 
oblique Mercator projection, was prepared 
by A. R. Hinks, C.1I.E.. F.R.S., in con- 
nection with the preparatory International 
Conference on Trade and Employment, 
in London in Feb. 1040 (pub. in World 
Affairs. Juno 194 7). 

A comprehensive disquisition on sphere 
and map project bins, with finely drawn 
steel engravings, will be found in 1*. 
Nicholson’s Popular Course of I'tirc ami 
Mixed Mathematics (182:1). 

Thu Grrat International Map ok 
the Would. — This was first proposed by 
Prof. I'cnck at the International Geo- 
graphhul Congress at Benin in 1891. It 
is to the scale of oiic-millinnlfc (1/1.000,000 
or 1/M), and a kilometre of distance is 
therefore represented on the map by 1 
millimetre, it is officially known as the 
Carte du mondk: au miUiafiihne. Since 
this original proposal a series of con- 
ferences has been hold at various times 
from 1891 to 1928 at Loudon, Geneva, 
Rome, Paris, and London, and a com- 
prehensive convention on points of detail 
was gradually and unanimously built up. 
Greenwich was adopted for the prime 
meridian, a colour scheme ( gamm {) for the 
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representation of altitudes was agreed, 
and, after much discussion a metric system 
for units, contours, and for the ‘ grid ’ was 
accepted. A central office for the world 
map was cstab. at the headquarters of the 
Brit. Ordnance Survey I)opt. at South- 
ampton (since removed to Chessington, 
Surrey — see below), and a brancli office at 
the headquarters of the lloyal Geograph- 
ical Society; but no definite arrangements 
were made for a centralised publishing and 
selling agency. The projection of this 
international world map is a slightly 
modified form of the simple polyconic 
projection proposed by one of the Fr. 
delegates, M. Lullemand. It has all the 
properties necessary for such a map — 
that neighbouring sheets shall lit along 
their edges; that the representation of 
distances and bearings within the sheet 
shall be sensibly perfect; and that it shull 
be constructed with ease. Each sheet 
comprises 4° of lat. by 6° of long., each 
being plotted independently. The upper 
and lower parallels have the radius 
V cot. lat., where V iu each case is the 
normal terminated by the minor axis. 
Instead of the central meridian (which is 
a straight line) being exactly to scale the 
meridians 2° to the E. and \V. of it are 
true to scalo, the object of this device 
being to reduce the rti.v'imum error. The 
meridians themselves are divided equally 
and the inner parallels join the appropriate 
points on the meridian. The normal 
vertical interval of contours is 100 metres. 
The international world map is generally 
referred to by the symbol 1/M — but the 
system of numbering and lettering the 
sheets is complicated. On this map 
Great Britain falls on no less than seven 
sheets. To avoid this inconvenience the 
Brit. Ordnance Survey decided to produce 
a special ed. in two sheets, each 26 J in. by 
26| in., and In this form one is better able 
to appreciate the real merit of the inter- 
national map. The system of layor 
colouring brings out the relief with great 
clearness. Communications are very well 
delineated, prin. roads being shown by 
strong red lines and secondary roads by 
fine rod lines. Railways are shown iu 
black, double and single lines and narrow 
gauge and light railways being distin- 
guished. Tins international co-operative 
effort involved in the preparation of the 
1/M international world map was inter- 
rupted by the two world wars— and its 
progress from 1919 to 1942 has been 
disappointing. The thirty or forty pub- 
lishing estabs. concerned have not always 
been consistent iu conforming strictly to 
tho conventions agroed; but the map is 
beginning to be very useful as it becomes 
more complete and its merits better recog- 
nised, especially in relation to peace con- 
ferences, to UNESCO, and to the new 
European movement launched at Stras- 
bourg in 1949. Tho former offices of the 
central bureau, with their contents, in- 
cluding the whole of the collection of the 
international 1/M. map series, were de- 
stroyed during the Second World War. 
The central bureau is now situated at the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Chessington, 
Surrey, England.. j?he president requested 
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(1949) the receipt of a copy of every 
international 1/M map sheet pub. to date 
in order to reconstitute the map library 
of the central bureau, also a list of the 
sheets, so far unpublished, of the inter- 
national 1/M series upon which work was 
in hand, or was to be put in hand, with 
the approximate date for their pub. 

Representation ok Hill Features.- 
A difficulty in cartography is to show hill 
features on a flat surface. The earlier 
M. either did not attempt to do so, or 
represented thorn by 'mole-hills' drawn on 
the map. These showed approximate 
positions, hut little else. The use of 
contours ( q.v .) was introduced by M. S. 
Cruqius in 1728. They may be con- 
sidered as successive coastlines at equal 
vertical intervals, if the landscape were 
to sink into the sea. It is possible to 
obtain an uccurate mental picture from a 
contour map, as well as to deduce mathe- 
matically exact information; but it may 
involve detailed study and requires previ- 
ous education in map -reading. To render 
hill features visible at a glance and with- 
out special training 'hachures' were devised 
by Li. C. MUllcr in 1788. They are lines 
crossing the contours at right angles, their 
thickness varying with the slope. The 
disadvantage in the older M. was that, in 
hillv country, the black hachures con- 
cealed other features and names. Hachures 
belonged to tho days of delicate and 
expensive engraving upon copper and are 
rapidly becoming obsolete. Excellent 
examples of the system, however, are to 
be seen in the old engraved sheets of the 
1-in. O.S. M. of tho United Kingdom, 
and it survives on a few modem colour- 
printed M., as, for example, the new 1-in. 
0.15. map of England. J. G. Bartholomew 
(of the celebrated firm of cartographers, 
Messrs. John Bartholomew & Son) was 
responsible for the now universally recog- 
nised way of portraying the relief of the 
earth’s surface: the introduction of hypso- 
metric (or contour) colouring. 

Laver Maps. — Layer M„ in which the 
spaces between different contours are 
tinted in different colours, wore first con- 
structed by Carl Ritter in 1806. Contour 
M. immediately became easy to visualise. 
Improvements in the mechanical processes 
of colour printing, and the use of trans- 
parent colours, have led to a great 
development of layer M. The system of 
using colours in the order of the spectrum, 
now almost universal, was introduced by 
E. G. Ravcnstcin in his map of Ben Nevis. 
In some of the finest examples of modern 
cartography tho layer system is supple- 
mented by hill shading in transparent 
colours, giving the effect of a relief map. 
The main drawback to such M. is the cost 
of printing. The specimen plate attached 
to tho report of the International Map 
Conference of 1913 was printed at the 
Brit. War Office. It Is a masterpiece of 
layer printing. 

Maps of the Ordnance Survey. — F or 
the hist, and functions of this institution 
in Great Britaiu ^ee the article Ordnance 
Survet. For convonlenoe in production 
the M. pub. by the Ordnance Survey are 
classified as (1) small scale — up to 1 in. to 
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1 in.; (2) medium scale — 2$ In. and C In. to 
1 in.; and (3) large scale, about 25 in. and 
50 in. to 1 m. Normally the line between 
‘maps* and ‘plans* is drawn just below 
the 6-in., everything smaller in scale, 
being known as a map. The 1-in. map 
has been for many years the standard 
map for motoring. The usefulness of 
these has been greatly increased by a 
rearrangement of the sheet lines, by show- 
ing the Ministry of Transport road num- 
bers and classification, and adding the 
national grid (g.r.). Among 1-in. M. an 
entirely new series is in preparation, in- 
corporating the national grid. Sheets 
will be larger than in the pro-war ed., and 
are of standard sizes, hut the map of 
Greater London will be issued in a par- 
ticularly large sheet. Separate adminis- 
trative M. for each co. are pub. for 
England and Wales. One-in. M. are the 
original standard M. of the Ordnance 
Survey, and are valuable not only to the 
student of geography, but also are well 
suited for the needs of walkers, cyclists, 
and motorists, and those who wish to 
understand and appreciate the details of 
the countryside, footpaths, roads, rivs., 
streams, woods, high- and low-water 
marks are all delineated, and altitudes 
above mean sea level are shown along 
main roads, etc., while contours are drawn 
at 50-ffc. intervals, and the grid lines are 
l kilometre apart. Among the new 
features shown on the sixth (new popular) 
ed. are National Trust areas, youth 
hostels, Jwireless masts, and electricity 
transmission lines, and telephone call- 
boxes in open country. 

The new O.S. map, to a scale of 1/25,000, 
or about 21 in. to 1 m., was produced as 
a result of the recommendations of the 
departmental committee set up in 1935, 
it having been considered that there was 
too wide a gap between the 1-in. and the 
6 -in. series. Some 500 sheets hare been 
pub. (1949). The new map has been pro- 
duced on National Grid sheet lines and is 
based on the old 6 -in. map to which cer- 
tain revision material, collected for A.R.P. 
wartime purposes, has been added. It is 
obtainable in three styles, the fully 
coloured, the outline, and the administra- 
tive areas, which latter, by means of a 
red overprint, defines all classes of 
boundaries down to pars, and wards. It 
should be Btudied in relation to the report 
of the Boundary Commission, pub. 1949, 
which recommended revision of the areas 
of some of the smaller authorities. 

Special Ordnance Surrey Maps. — In 
former days the main function of a map 
was to provide a guide for travellers, 
showing them where different places were, 
and how to get there by road, rail, or by 
ship. To-day these functions have been 
enormously extended, ami M. are now 
produced (in the Brit. Isles at least) to 
provide special visual Information on a 
variety of matter* other than communica- 
tions, e.o. historic, political and economic, 
and administrative, of special interest to 
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'planners’ of all kinds. First may be 
mentioned two ‘period’ M.: (1) Rom. 
Britain and (2) Britain in the Dark 
Ages (a.d. 410-871). These aro on the 
1/M scale, or 15*782 nt. to 1 in., and with 
the map can be obtained an explanatory 
pamphlet giving a list of reliable books 
on the period, a chronological table of 
important events, and an index of names. 

Among the remaining M., constituting 
this special ‘Planning* Series, but to a 
scale of 1/025,000 or about 10 m. to the 
inch, on the transverse Mercator pro- 
jection and carrying the new National 
Grid lines at 10-kllomelre intervals, are 
the following, sponsored by many gov. 
depts. and by independent research 
organisations for planning purposes: base 
maps, administrative areas, land clari- 
fication, land utilisation, types of farming, 
grasslands, pop. density, pop. of urb. 
areas, geological, topographical, coal- 
fields, Iron-mines and quarrieB, iron and 
steel works, roads, railways (including 
underground), electrical statutory supply 
areas (both power companies and Joint 
boards, etc.). M. in course of prepare! Ion 
include such subjects os gas supply, 
electricity supply lines, pop. changes and 
migrations, economic minerals, posts, and 
a new geological map of Scotland and the 
N. of England incorporating results of 
much research work . Other special M. . to 
varying scales, include the Channel Is., 
the Scilly Isles, the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens at Kew, and the 1$ Million of Great 
Britain (on one sheet). 

Relief Maps. — These are models pro- 
duced by sev. methods, from contoured M. 
in the peg method, heights above sea 
level are represented by pegs of appro- 
priate length set up along the contours: a 
suitable medium is packed between them 
so as to create a smooth surface. In the 
layer method contours are drawn on 
separate cardboard sheets and cut out; 
these arc placed above each other and 
clay or plasticine used to make an even 
surface. In the section method vertical, 
parallel sections are drawn on cardboard, 
profiles cut out, thickened with plasti- 
cine, and arranged in order. The surface 
is smoothed, streams marked in. etc. 
From originals made by these methods 
moulds may bo constructed from which 
cement or plaster casts can be taken. 
Geological features, strata, etc., rna> be 
shown by colour. Some vertical exaggera- 
tion as compared with the horizontal scale 
is usually necessary. The project for a 
6 in. to 1 in. relief map of England and 
Wales, proposed in 1949 by Sir Clive 
Morrison Bell, envisaged a mode 1100 yds. 
long, showing all natural features, roads, 
etc., and divided by gangways for in- 
spection. 

Am SmvKV JMaps. — Among the re- 
commendations contained in tho final 
report (dated Feb. 3, 1938) of the depart- 
mental committee on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey (commonly known as tho Davidson 
Committee) was one to tho effect that 
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short-term contracts to civil firms, for 
aerial photographs, should not be con- 
tinued as a permanent policy but that the 
gov. should consider the formation, as 
soon as possible, of a special air-survey 
unit capable of satisfying the require- 
ments of the Ordnance Survey. This 
recommendation was accepted, and 
during 1947 and 1948 the R.A,F air- 
surveyed 589,000 sq. m. of ter., of which 

295.000 sq. m. were in E. Africa and 

165.000 sq. m. were in the United King- 
dom, Considerable work has been done 
in the aerial photography of central 
London streets and blitzed buildings, and 
in air-photo mosaics and obliques by 
commercial air photographers. 

See also Charts; Contours; National 
Grid ; Ordnan< tc Survey ; Photography ; 
Scale. 


Bibliography. — Brig. H. S. L. Winter- 
botham. A Key to Maps, 1936; W. W. 
Jervis, The World in Maps (2700 B.c. to 
the present day), 1936; A. R. Hinks, Map 
Projection, 1936, and Maps and Survey , 
1942; T. Pickles, Map Beading , 1937, 
1948; Col. Sir Charles Close, Text-book of 
Topographical Surveying, 1905 ; T. W. 
Birch, Maps: Topographical and Stat- 
istical, 1949; The Royal Geographical 
Society’s Journals', a paper by A. E. 
Young, Some Investigations into the Theory 
of Map Projection (pub. by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society); the Ordnance Survey 
booklets on various map scales, and 
Phoenix House (pub.). An AirPhoto Atlas 
of London . 

Maquis, see under Gukrillab. 

Mar, Earl of, see Cochrane, Robert. 

Mar, John, eleventh Earl of (1675- 
1752), famed as the leader of the 1715 
rebellion. He continually changed sides 
politically, being in turn Whig and Tory as 
it. was advantageous to him, this practice 
earning him the name of ‘Bobbing John.' 
As a Whig he assisted in the union of 
Scotland and England. After the union 
and on the overthrow of .the Whig Gov. 
he again became a Tory, and was made 
secretary of state for Scotland. Later, 
on the accession of George I., he again 
endeavoured to keep his position by 
changing sides, but failing on this occasion 
to obtain favour, he lost his office. This 
so angered and disgraced him that he re- 
turned to Scotland and started the robol- 
lion at Braemar, and soon had a large and 
enthusiastic following. His fickle char- 
acter, however, again showed itself in his 
hesitancy, and his long delay in the High- 
lands enabled the duke of Argyll to check 
him when he finally advanced at the battle 
of Stirling. He then gradually retreated 
and escaped with the Pretender to France. 
He was a favourite of tiie Pretender, and 
when arrested in Geneva he purchased 
freedom and the possession of his estates 
by betraying James. 

Mar, name of an old Scottish dist. and 
forest in the S. of the co. of Aberdeen. It 
lies between the Rc Bon and Dee, and is 
divided Into Cromar, Braemar, and 
Midmar. W. of Braemar vil. at the head 
of the Dee valley stretches the forest of ML 
originally a royal hunting ground in tM6 
twelfth century. The demands of war have 


denuded much of the area of its trees, 
but Glen Tilt and Glen Dee still afford 
scenery of great beauty and grandeur. 

Marabou, large W. African stork. Its 
feathers are used chiefly for trimming 
feminine headgear. 

Marabouts, class of religious saints or 
sorcerers among the Berbers of N. Africa, 
held in high esteem. They held Spain 
and Morocco for a considerable period. 
The Almohads put an end to their tem- 
poral dominion, but they continued to 
exercise spiritual superiority over the 
Muslim Negroes of Barbary. 

Marabrun. Gascon poet and troubadour 
of the twelfth century. According to 
tradition he was a foundling discovered 
and brought up by Audric del Vliar, and 
was assassinated by an enemy. His 
famous poems are in praise of the cru- 
sades: Aujatz de Chan (1135) and Pax in 
nomine Domini (1137). 

Maracaibo, fortified city of Venezuela. 
S. America, situated on a sandy plain on 
the W. shore of the strait which connects 
the lake of M. with the gulf of the same 
name. It is the chief tn. of a prov. of the 
same name In the state of Zulia. It is a 
handsome tn. with a hot but healthy 
climate. There is trade in sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and rubber, and the oil industry 
centres here. The harbour is spoilt by a 
bar, whicii renders transhipment to 
smaller draught ships at Curacao neces- 
sary. A new pier and gov. buildings have 
been erected. M. has an air station and a 
regular service to Maracay. M. is notable 
his tori willy as the scene of one of the most- 
daring of the exploits of the famous buc- 
caneer, Sir Henry Morgan (i q.v .). In 1918 
M. was a small primitive tn. of 15,000 
lnhab., mostly Indian and Negro; its 
aspect having altered but little since the 
sixteenth century; it was without pave- 
ments or sewers, or any of the conveni- 
ences of a modern city. Yet, through the 
foreign exploitation of oil in the M. region 
in the short space of ten years M. became 
the second city of Venezuela, a little 
metropolis with paved streets, modern 
public services, tall office buildings, golf 
clubs, and substantial dwellings. Pop. 
112,500 (white foreigners 30,000). 

Maracaibo, Lake and Gulf. The lake of 
M., in the N. of Venezuela. Is about 100 in. 
in length and 70 m. in breadth. A bar at 
its mouth prohibits the entrance of large 
vessels. It is connected with the gulf of 
the same name by a strait 20 m. in length 
and from 5 to 10 m. in breadth. The gulf 
Is a wide inlet of the Caribbean Sea, 150 m. 
from E. to W„ and about 75 m. from N. 
to S. The longest single producing oil- 
field in all Lat. America Is on the K. shore 
of Lake M., near the vil. of Lagunillas. 

Maraoay, chief tn. of the state of Ara- 
gua, Venezuela. • Has cotton mills and u 
wireless station. Pop. 30,000. 

Maragha, city of Azerbaijan, Persia, 50 
m. S. of Tabriz, enclosed by walls. The 
tomb of Genghis Khan is hero, and an 
observatory was founded on an adjacent 
mt. by his grandson, Hulagu Khan. M. is 
noted for its fine marble. Pop. 45,400. 

Maragogipe, tn. c«f Brazil in Bahia state, 
at the head of All .SalntsMIay, SoSn. S.W. 
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of Cachoeira. A variety of coffee is named 
after it. Pop. about 15,000. 

Maraka, see Nkw Uongola. 

Maramuresh, div. of Rumania, lying 
between the J I ungurian border and 
Moldavia. Pop. (with Crisana) 1,460,000. 

Maranhao, maritime state of N.E. 
Brazil, largely covered by forest-s, but the 
riv. valleys and coastal dista. are very fer- 
tile, producing maize, cotton, sugar, rice, 
coffee, tobaoco, etc. Cattle breeding and 
agriculture have declined in importance. 
Cold is mined, and rubber and hides ex- 
ported. The cap.. Sdo Luiz de Maranhao, 
is a prosperous, well-built city on an is. of 
the same name. Area 177,56!) sq. m. 
Pop. 1,381,300. 

Marano di Napoli, com. in the prov. of 
Naples, Italy, 5 m. N.W. of Naples. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Maraflon, see Amazon. 

Marans, chief tn. and seaport of Cha- 
rente-Maritime, Franco, 18 m. from La 
Rochelle, on the Sevre Niortalse. It is in 
the midst of marshy land intersected by 
canals. Pop. 4600. 

Maranta, genus of perennials (order 
Scitaminacece), with tuberous or creeping 
rhizomes, from which arrowroot Is 
obtained, and ornamental leaves, green 
above and grey, purple, or rose below. 

Maraschino, fermented juice of the 
marasca cherry, 1'runus atnum, the gean 
Uimrasea -- amarasca, bit ter), which was 
originally distilled in Dalmatia as a 
cordial, and is now produced elsewhere. 
It is flavoured with the kernels. 

Marash, or Maras, tn. of Anatolia, Tur- 
key, the chief tn. of the vilayet of M. K. 
of the Jihun R., at the foot of Alt. Taurus. 
There is a largo trade In Kurd carpets 
and embroideries. The name Maras i is 
found in Assyrian inscriptions, and the tn., 
under the name of Geriuanieia-Maraslon, 
played an Important part in Byzantine 
hist. Pop. (vilayet) 265,000. (tn.) 30,600. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93), Fr. revolu- 
tionary leader, son of Jean Paul M., a 
native of Cagliari. In 1759 M. went to 
Bordeaux for two years to study medicine. 
From Bordeaux ho went to Paris, from 
there to Holland, and Anally to London, 
where he practised IiIh profession as a 
physician, his special study being diseases 
of the o.vcs. Ills other chief interest was 
the study of electricity. In 1 7 73 he wrote 
his Philosophical Essay on Man , and in 

1774 he pub. The Chains of Slavery. In 

1 775 he was made an M.D. of St. Andrews. 
He was now famous as a skilled physician, 
and the year 1777 saw him as the brevet 
physician to the comte d'Artois’s guards. 
In 1789 lie pub. his first journal, L'Ami du 
Peuple, and gradually abandoned his 
scientific life and studies for a political 
career. In 1789 he was arrested and 
suffered a month’s imprisonment. In 
Jan. 1790 he fled to London, but returned 
to Paris and hid in foul cellars, where he 
contracted a loathsome and painful skin 
.disease. He took a leading part in the 
struggle between the Jacobins and the 
Girondists. He called himself the * martyr 
of liberty,* and after being tried and ao- 
quitted by the Girondist gov., he became 
more popular than ever with the Paris I 
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mob. After the republic was declared he 
began to edit Le Journal de la lUpublique 
frangaise. He was one of those who 
were implacable towards the king, and de- 
manded his death for the good of the 
people. The skin disease from which he 
suffered was so painful that only by lying 
in warm baths could he obtain relief. 
While sitting in his bath writing his 
journal, a young woman, Charlotte Corday 
( q.v .), demanded admittance. The girl 
was a Girondist and an enthusiast and, be- 
lieving him to be a monster of bloodthirst- 
iness, she stabbed him through the heart, 
convinced she had rid France of a terrible 
enemy. His works were ed. by A. Vor- 
morel in 1869; and Correspondance by C. 
Villay in 1908. See E. Defrance, Char- 
lotte Corday et la mort de Marat , 2nd ed. 
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Aftrr the painting by J. L. David. 


1909; also lives by A. Bourgeart, 1865; 
A. Vermorel, 1880; F. Chdvremont, 1S80; 
E. B. Bax, 1900; and P. Compton, 1935. 

Maratea, tn. of the Neapolitan prov. of 
Basilicata, situated on the slope of a mt., 
iu the midst of a lovely and salubrious 
country. Pop. 9500. 

Marathas, see Mahrattas. 

Marathi Language, see under Indo- 
European Languages* 

Marathon, tn. of anct. Greece, in Attica, 
on a plain between the nits, and the sea 
coast, about 20 m. N.E. of Athens. It Is 
famous in mythology for the overthrow of 
the monstrous bull by Theseus, and in 
hist, for the victory of the Athenian, 
Miltiades, over the Persians. The date 
generally given Is 490 B.c.; but the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History (iv, 245) bos 
‘probably tbe 2I*fc September, 491 B.r.* 
Marathon Raoe. name given to the 
crowning event in the revival of the Olym- 
pic games held in normal times every four 
years at the cap. of the country cboseu to 
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bold them. The name is also used for I The term is usually appliod to those forms 
similar races held elsewhere, at the of limestoue or dolomite which are suf- 


stodiura, etc. The race — classic examplar 
was the journey of Pheidippidos to 
Athens bearing the tidings of the victory 
of Marathon. The race is usually over a 
course of 26 m. The race of 25 or 26 m. 
had no place in the Olympic games of 
anct. Greece. When the games were 
revived at Athens in 1896, a race from 
Marathon to Athens was included. The 
games were next held in Paris in 1900 and 
a race of similar length was run round the 
walls of the city. The games of 1904, in 
St. Louis, also included a 25-m. race. 
Then came the extra games of 1906, in 
Athens, and, naturally enough, another 
race from Marathon. London, in 1908, 
followed suit by organising a race from 
Windsor to the White City stadium, where 
the games were being held, and the event 
had by that time become fully estub. and 
the distance stabilised so that times and 
performances could be compared. The 
exact distance covered in the 1908 race 
was found to be 26 ni. 385 yds. and that has 
been the official distance of a M. R. 
ever since. The 1908 race in London 
was memorable for tlie disqualification of 
the It.. Dorarulo Pietri (whose Christian 
name and surname were erroneously re- 
versed on the programme), who was first 
into the stadium, but was in a state of 
collapse and holped over the line by 
oificials. He received a gold cup from 
Queen Alexandria for his great effort. 

Maratta, or Maratti, Carlo (1625-1713), 
It. painter and engraver, b. at Cainerano. 
A pupil of Raphael. His Madonnas were 
particularly numerous and admired. He 
was entrusted by Clement XI. with the 
charge and restoration of the frescoes of 
Raphael in the Vatican, and was com- 
missioned by Louis XIV. to paint his cele- 
brated picture of ‘Daphne.* 

Maravedi, old Sp. coin in use until the 
end of the eighteenth century- Originally 
the name was used for Moorish coins, both 
silver and gold, but after 1494 it was only 
used for a small copper coin. In value about 
7 centimes (fd.), and a silver coin (lid-)- 

Marazion, or Market Jew, fishing vil. in 
the St. Ives, pari. div. of Cornwall, 
England; on Mount’s Bay, 3 m. K. of 
Penzance. At low tide It Is united to 
St. MichaePs Mt. by a causeway of 
boulders. It was burnt by the Fr. in 
1513 and again in 1549 during the 
Arundell rebellion in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Pop. about 1500. 

Marbeok, or Merbeck, John (d. 1585), 
Eng. organist and musical composer. He 
took a leading part in a society formed at 
Windsor to promote the spread of Reform 
doctrines, and narrowly escaped the stake. 
He composed the first book of chants for 
use in the Anglican Church, Booke of 
C&mmon Prater Noted (1550). Ho also 
compiled the first concordance of the Eng. 
Bible (1550). 

Marbella, tn. in the prov. of Malaga, 
Spain, on the Mediterranean, 30 m. S.W. 
of Malaga. It has Iron mines and found- 
ries in the neighbourhood, and exports 
salt fish, figs and wine. Pop. 10,000. * 

Marble, crystalline form' of limestone. 


flciently compart to take a high polish. 
A characteristic M. consists of granules of 
uniform size closely packed together. 
Wheu broken the fracture presents a 
multitude of glistening facets, owing to 
the granules breaking along their rhom- 
bohedral cleavage planes. The colour 
is usually white, but markings of many 
hues and patterns are produced by the 
presence of metallic salts, either as con- 
stituents of the original limestone, or as 
later intrusions. All Ms. are probably 
metamorphosed limestones. The meta- 
morphosis has been brought about by 

g reat heat and pressure, the tormer pru- 
uced by the near neighbourhood of 
igneous intrusions, and the latter the 
result of overlying masses. Much crush- 
ing, folding, and twisting have often 
taken place, so that streaks or hands of 
impurities in the original limestone 
frequently take on peculiar shapes. The 
economic importance of Ms. is derived 
from the adaptability of the finer forms 
to uses in statuary, and of the of her forms 
to more or less ornamental architecture. 
Many fine Ms. were known to the ancts., 
of which Pentelic and Parian Ms. are the 
most famous. The former was obtained 
from Mt. Pentellcus in Attic u, and served 
as the material for tlie Elgin Ms., now 
lodged in the Brit. Museum. Parian M. 
was quarried in the Isle of Paros; the 
Venus dc Medici was carved in stoue from 
this source. The M. used by medieval and 
modern sculptors is that round in the 
neighbourhood of Carrara In Italy. Archi- 
tectural Ms. are quarried from the I) cm on- 
ian system in Devon. In the U.S.A., 
M. is quarried in Tennessee, New York, 
Massachusetts, and California; onyx in 
Arizona, Colorado, and California. 

Marble Arch, London landmark erected 
by George IV. and made by George Nash, 
as a gateway to Buckingham Palace, and, 
in 1850, removed to its present position 
by the N.E. corner of Hyde Park. Londou. 

Marblehead, seaport and township of 
Essex CO., Massachusetts, IJ.S.A., 16 in. 
N.E. of Boston, on Massachusetts Bay. 
settled by Eng. immigrants in 1 629. It hits 
a good harbour and some shipbuilding 
industry, and is a seaside resort and 
yachting centre. Pop. 10,800. 

Marburg: 1. Or Maribor, tn. in Slovenia, 
Yugoslavia, 41 m. S. of Graz by rail. It 
has a large trade in leather, boots and 
shoes, iron and tin goods, liqueurs and 
sparkling wines, and is a summer resort. 
Pop. 33,100. 2. Tn. in Hesse, Germany, 

on the R. Lahn, 60 m. N. of Frankfort by 
rail. Tbe chief buildings are the Elisa- 
bethenkirche, built in 1235-83, to contain 
the tomb of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and the univ., founded in 1527. In the 
Second World War M. was taken by the 
7th Corps of the Amer. Third Army on 
March 29, 1945. Pop. 33,000. 

Marcantonio, or Marcantonio Raimondi, 
It. engraver of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, b. at Bologna. Until 1510 tie 
worked as a goldsmith and engraver at 
Bologna, under Franoia. From 1510 
until the taking of Romeriiy the Spaniards 
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(1527) he lived there, engraving many of 
the best pictures of Raphael and his 
pupils. 

Maroaria, com. in the prov. of Mantua, 
Italy, 13 m. S.W. of Mantua. Pop. 9000. 

Marcasite, mineral consisting of iron 
disulphide (FeSt). It is chemically iden- 
Ucul with iron pyrites, and was formerly 
looked upon as a variety of pyrites. M. 
is yellowish -brown and has a brilliant 
lustre. It is mined at Littmitz near 
Carlsbad, and is used for the preparation 
of sulphur and ferrous sulphite. 

Marceau, Francois S6verin Desgraviers 
(1769-96), Fr. general, b. at Chartres. 
FTe took part in the attack on the Bastille 
(1791), in the defence of Verdun (1792), 
and in the wars of tho Vend6o. and com- 
manded at Fleurus (1794). He was in 
command of the 1st Div. of the Army of the 
Rhine, and fought at Lahn and at Alten- 
kiivhen whero he was mortally wounded. 

Marcel, Gabriel ( b . 1887). Fr. dramatist 
and idealist philosopher. His philosophy, 
which has been described as the Christian 
expression of existentialism (q.v.), owes 
much to Bergson, Nietzsche, and Dostoev- 
sky. lie is concerned mainly with the 
problems of the theory of the method and 
grounds of knowledge and the importance 
of faith and intuition. His plays have 
given him a high piH* in Fr. drama but 
arc not markedly popular. Consistently 
with his philosophy they explore the value 
of faith in tho lives of their characters 
and the ncoossity for love of God and of 
one's neighbour to achieve a satisfactory 
relationship with God or man. M. denies 
having a philosophy that belongs exclu- 
sively to him, or one which can be mathe- 
matically formulated; he avers that he is 
still seeking such a philosophy. The 
Journal mftaphysiqne in which, since j 
1914, ho hits recorded his day-to-day . 
reflections on tho cardinal problems of | 
metaphysics, was begun with the object : 
of preparing the book in which he was to ! 
have expounded his system : but, art-er i 
‘twenty years of meditations.’ he lias ; 
reached the ‘melancholy conviction’ that j 
he will never write it ( Homo viator). | 
But imllko Kierkegaard, with whose i 
Christian existentialism that of M. has I 
some affinities, M. at least aspires to a 
systematic unity of thought. Much more 
than tho Dan. essayist M. provides a t.\ pe 
of Christian existentialist, more philo- 
sopher than mau of letters. M.’s method 
is comparable to that of Hussorl, but aims 
at attaining to being itself; he Is trulj 
existentialist in that he practises a con- 
crete philosophy; and he differs on this 
point from other existentialists by the 
capital importance he gives to the con- , 
slderation of the body. Partaking both \ 
of a subjective and an objective nature, 
the body constitutes (lie intermediary 
which Descartes failed to And, in order to 
link the thinking mind with the external 
world. M. differs from .Sartre and other 
• atheist existentialists in that despair and 
anguish at the absurdity of life are no part 
of his attitude. For him as for other 
Catholic existentialists despair is no more 
than a transient temptation; hopo is tho 
texture of his fife, and is Its essential 
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condition. * I am not far from believing 
that hope is to the soul what breathing is 
to the Living being; where hope is lacking 
the soul wilts and exhausts itself* {Homo 
viator). In technique his plays are ad- 
mittedly influenced by the sensualist 
Georges de Porto-Riche — who regarded 
love as a fever rather than an inspiration, 
as exemplified in L’Arnou reuse — Francois 
de CureJ, and, to a less extent, by Ibsen. 
Among them are La Ur Ace (1911); Un 
Homme de Dieu (1925); La Chapelle 
ardenie (1925); and Le Dard (1938). His 
philosophical works include Etre et avoir 
(1935) and Du refus a Vinvocation (1940). 

Maroello, Benedetto (1686-1739), It. 
musical composer and author, b. at Venice. 
While holding various official positions 
he devoted himself to music and poetry. 
His masterpiece is the Estro poctim- 
armonico (1724), a musical setting of the 
first fifty psalms as paraphrased into lr. 
by G. Giustiniani. He also wrote can- 
tatas and an opera. His pamphlet, Jl 
Teatro alia moda (1722), was a brilliant 
Batiro on contemporary opera. See 
monographs by D. Busi, 1884, and A. d’ 
Angeli, 1940; also E. Fondi, La vita e V 
ojjera lelteraria del musidsta Benedetto 
Marcello , 1909. 

Marcellus, the name of two popes: 

Marcellus I. succeeded Marcellinns 
probably in May 308. He Imposed such 
severe penances upon all Christians who 
had recanted under the recent, perse- 
cutions that he was banished by popular 
demand in 309. 

Marcellus II, succeeded Julius 111. in 
1555, but d. the same yoar. As Cardinal 
Corvini ho presided over the Council of 
Trent. Palestrina dedicated a famous 
Mass to him. 



MARCELLUS (l): FROM AN OLD COIN 
The inscribed name is that of P. Cornelius 
Lentulus Mareellinus, who struck the com. 

Maroellus, Marcus Claudius: 1. Rom. 
general (c. 2U8-208 b.p.) during the 
second Punlo war. In 222 B.c. during his 

« onsulship, he distinguished himself in 
attle by killing with his own hands 
Vlridomarus, tho king of the Insubrian 
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Gauls, whose spoils he afterwards dedi- 
cated as spolia opima in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrlus. This was the third 
and last time in Horn. hist, that this 
offering was made. In 214 he began a 
famous siege of Syracuse, which he finally 
took in 212. On the capture of the city 
Archimedes, who directed the engines 
which defended the tn., was put to death 
by the Rom. soldiers. In 208 M. was 
killed in a skirmish with Hannibal near 
Venusla. 2. Another Rom. of the same 
name (r. 43-23 b.c.), was the son of C, 
M. and Octa\ia, sister of Augustus. In 
25 B.c. he was adopted by the emperor 
and married the latter’s daughter, Julia. 
In 23 B.c. M. d. suddenly at Bales, sup- 
posedly poisoned by Li via, to the grief 
of Augustus. He is the subject of a 
famous passage in Virgil, JEneid^i. 861-87. 

March, Agnes. Countess of, see Black 
Agng^. 

March, Atisias (1397-1459), Catalan 
poet, ft. in Valencia. His poems, which 
show the Influence of Petrarch, were 
written in the dialect of Catalonia, and 
testify to the vivid imagination of the 
writer. His chief works are Cants d'Amor 
and Cants de mort, and others may be 
found iu various eds., among them that of 
F. P. JlrJz (Barcelona), 1864. See mono- 
graph by A. Pag6s, 1912, and his Com - 
mentaire sur les poesies d*Ausias March , 
1929. 

March, Earl of, see Mortimer, Roger. 

March, tn. in the islo of Ely, Cam- 
bridgeshire, with a market on Friday. It 
is situated on the Nen, 81 m. N. of London. 
It manufs. a considerable variety of farm 
tools and has engineering works. There 
are extensive marshalling yards, and the 
tn. is an important railway junction. Pop. 
14,000. 

March, first month of the Rom. year, 
and the third according to our present 
calendar, consists of thirty -one days. It 
was considered as the first month of the 

S ear in England until the change of style 
i 1752, and the legal year was’ reckoned 
from M. 25th, as the fiscal year still is. 
The A.-.S. called it Illyd nwnath , stormy 
month, and flrmd monath, rugged month. 
There is a proverb which represents M. 
as borrowing three days from April. 

Maroh, boundary, used more particu- 
larly of the Welsh Ms., and Scottish Ms., 
the border countries between England 
and Wales and Scotland respectively. 
The earl of March took his title from the 
Welsh Ms., and in the Middle Ages the 
governors of the border dists. were known 
as wardens of the Mr. The name Is allied 
to the Ger. Mark (q.v.). See also Bounds, 
Beating tiie. 

March, in music is, as its name indicates, 
a musical composition intended to regulate 
the step of marching troops. Written In 
common time and not too slow. It should 
hare the rhythm sufficiently clear and 
well marked to make the march of the 
soldier natural. 

Marchand, Jean Baptiste (1863-1934), 
Fr. Soldier ; ft. at Tbolsscy , Ain. Enlisting 
as private in 4th Marines, 1883, he was 
commissioned In 1886, and saw active ser* 
vice In Senegal, 1888-91, being twice 


wounded. In the course of numerous ex- 
plorations in the African interior, he 
estab. (when major) the post of Fashoda 
on the White Nile, 1898. His refusal to 
withdraw on a demand made by the Brit, 
led to an International crisis. He was 
called home to report, and Fashoda was 
evacuated in Ids absence. A colonel in 
1902. He commanded colonial troops in 
the First World War, becoming a general 
of dlv. in 1917. Ste also Fashoda. 

Marchant, Sir Stanley Robert (1883- 
1949), Brit, organist and composer, ft. 
in London, lie was trained at the Royal 
Academy of Musio, and was appointed 
sub-organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1916; 
organist, 1927; organist emeritus, 1936. 
Regarded as one of the most brilliant 
masters of the organ of his period. From 
1930 to 1932 he was president of the 
R oy al College « >f Organists. As organist at 
St. Paul’s lie directed the music at King 
George V.’s silver jubilee thanksgiving 
service in 1935. In 1936 he succeeded Sir 
John McEwen os principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. He was King Edward 
professor of music at London Univ. from 
1937. His compositions included some 
songs and many pieces of church music, 
one of which, a Te Deum, was sung at the 
jubilee service. 

Marohena, tn. In the prov. of Seville. 
Spain, 30 m. K. of Seville. It is an old 
Moorish tn., some of the fortifications still 
remaining. It also has sulphur springs. 
Pop. 14.000. 

Marches, Riding the, see Bounds 
Beating the. 

Marches, The (Tt. Le Marche), region of 
Italy, comprising the provs. of Pesnro e 
Urbino, Moceruta. Ascoli-Piccno, and 
Ancona. The region produces limestone, 
sulphur, wine, silk, and cereals. Before 
1860 these states were included in the 
papal tors. Area 3750 sq. in. Pop. 
1,352,000. 

Marchfeld, plain in Austria, stretching 
in a northerly direction from Vienna, anu 
In a westerly one from the March. It was 
the scene of the defeat of Ottakar of 
Bavaria by Rudolph of llupsburg in 1278, 
and also of Napoleon’s battles of Aspcrn 
and Wogram. 

Marchienne-au-Pont, tn. of Halnaut, 
Belgium, 2 m. W. of Charleroi, on the R. 
Sam lire. It has coal mines, blast furnaces, 
copper foundries, wire-drawing mills. 
It is one of the most important Iron and 
steel producing tns. of Belgium. Pop. 
21.300. 

Marchin, tn. of Belgium, prov. of Li6ge, 
16 m. E. of Namur. Pop. (coin.) 6000. 

Marcianlse, tn. in the prov. of Caserta, 
Italy, 13 in. N.E. of Naples, with which it 
is connected by rail. Pop. 15,000. 

Marcianus, or Maroian (a.d. 450-57), 
emperor of the#E„ ft. aboat 301. Ho 
entered the army at an early agft. and served 
under A spar, whom he accompanied in his 
campaign against Genscrie, king of the 
Vandals, in Africa in 431, and tinder Arda- 
burius. He seems to have acquired great 
distinction, for on the death of the Em- 
peror Theodosius the Younger (450), his 
widow, Pulcherla, offered himjier hand in 
marriage, and ho was crowned trio same 
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year. During hie reign he repelled 
attacks upon Syria and Egypt (452). and 
quelled disturbances on the Armenian 
frontier (456); he also refused payment of 
tribute to Attila, reformed the flnancoB, 
and repeopled the devastated dists. 

Marcianus. ASUus. Rom. jurist, who 
wrote after the death of Septimius Severus. 
His chief works are sixteen books of In - 
stitutionc8\ two books on Public a Indicia', 
two books on AppeUationes ; and five 
books entitled Reaularia. 

Mareinelle. tn. in the prov. of Hainaut, 
Belgium, just S. of Charleroi. It has coal 
mines, blast furnaces, and quarries of 
marble and moulding clay. It manufs. 
steel goods and fireproof stone. Pop. 
23,000. 

Maroion, founder of the Marcionites, an 
ascetic Gnostic sect, was the son of a 
bishop of Sinope on Pontus. The gospel 
of Christ, according to him, consisted in 
free love of the Good; the Mosaic system, 
with its motives of rewards and punish- 
ments, was mere legality (see Gnostics). 

M. entirely rejected the O.T.; and of the 

N. T., all but a few cpistleH and part of the 
gospel of St. Luke. He is mentioned by 
Ireuaeus in Adversus Jlrereses (r. 180), but 
our chief source of knowledge of his 
opinions, etc., comes from Tertuliian's 
Adversus Marciovem (9.07). See E. Wal- 
der, Marcianand the Roman Church , 1929. 

Marcomanni, powerful league of bor- 
derers belonging to a Suevic tribe, who 
dwelt between the Danube and the Rhine 
after Cover's death. Under their king, 
Marobodus, they made themselves mastera 
of the country of the Boil, the present 
Bohemia. They subsequently made in- 
cursions into Rom. ter. during the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, until a.d. 180, when 
peace was purchased by Commodus. 

Marconi, Guglielmo, Marchese (1874- 
1937), It. inventor of the wireless-tele- 
graphy system, b. at Bologna, son of 
Giuseppe M. and of his wife Annie Jame- 
son, an Irish woman. He was educated 
first at Leghorn, under Prof. Rosa, and 
then at Bologna Univ. After a scries of 
experiments In wireless telegraphy at 
Bologna, in regard to which he received 
no encouragement from the It. Gov., he 
migratod to England, where he was well 
received by Sir Wm. Preece, ongineer-in- 
chief of the post-offlee telegraph system, 
and himself on experimenter in wireless. 
In 1899 ho cstab. wireless communications 
between France and England. In 1901 
signals were received across the Atlantic 
from Poldhu (Cornwall) to St. John’s 
(Newfoundland), a distance of 2100 m. 
Following on this, wireless telegraphy 
communications were cstab. and form- 
ally inaugurated between Canada (Cape 
Breton) and England, when the governor- 
geueral of Canada and M. transmitted 
messages tn King Edward VII. Commun - 
ications were next estab. between Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, and Cornwall. Ills 
system came to be used by Lloyd's and the 
prin. shipping companies in England and 
abroad, as well as by tho Brit., and It. 
admiralties: tho prin. warships of these 
navies were fully equipped as well as ships 
of the fnereanttte marine. M. instituted 


a public wireless service between Bari 
(Italy) and Antivari (Montenegro). He 
made certain improvements in his system 
about 1910 — a now valve receiver and a 
new electrolytic detector — and developed 
a duplex system. The rapid spread of 
wireless telegraphy had made Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company. Limited 
(estab. 1900), a very important concern 
with subsidiary companies in other lands. 
This company was originally founded in 
England as the Wireless Telegraph and 
Signal Company. 

In 1 902 he was created by the king of 
Italy commander of tho order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus, and received the 
grand cross of the order of the Crown of 
Italy. He received the freedom of the 
city of Rome in 1903, and was decorated 
with tho order of St. Anne by the tsar of 
Russia. In 1 909 he w'as awarded half the 
Nobel prize for physics, Stockholm. On 
Italy’s entry into the First World War 
in Juno 1915 M. took charge of the It. 
wireloss-telegraphy system. He was It. 
plenipotentiary at the Peace Conference, 
and signed the peace treaties with Austria 
and Bulgaria. In 1929 he was made 
marchese and an It. senator. In 1930 
he became president of the It. royal 
academy, and a member of the council of 
the Fascist party. At his own wish he 
was buried at his native tn. of Bologna, 
and a state funeral was accorded him by 
the It. Gov. See J. de Boinod, Marcom , 
Master of Space, 1930; and life by B. L. 
Jacob and I>. M. Collier, 1937. 

Marco Polo, see Polo, Marco. 

Maroq-en* Barceul, tn. in the dept . of N ord, 
France, 3 m. N. of Lille. Pop. 22,200. 

Marcus Aurelius, see Aurelius 
Antoninus, Marcus. 

Marcy, William Learned (1786-1857), 
Amor, politician, b. at Sturbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. Educated at Brown 
Univ., he practised law at Troy, New York 
state. Ho came to the front as a Demo- 
cratic politician and became one of the 
‘Albany regency' which was reputed to 
decide the policy of the party in New' 
York state. He was a U.S. senator m 
1831-32 and during bis term incidentally 
uttered the phrase afterwards so often 
heard: ‘To the victor belong the spoils of 
the enemy’ ( see Parton’s Life of Jackson 
(I860), vol. Hi.). He was governor of New 
York from 1833 to 1839; secretary of war 
under Polk, 1845-49, and secretary ot 
state under Pierce, 1853-57. In tho last 
named capacity he successfully conducted 
the Koszta case (1854), which involved 
a dispute with Austria on the legal right of 
expatriation. All his political leanings 
were towards that branch of the Demo- 
cratic party in New’ York which afterwards 
became the backbone of the new Re- 
publican party in 1856, and he might have 
been its natural leader had he followed his 
own convictions over "the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill. 

Marcy, Mount, see under Adirondack 
Mountains* 

Marozaly, ci • l. of Hungary. 98 ni. e?.\V. 
of Budapest, near the E. shore of Lake 
•Balaton. Pop. 4000. 

Mar del Plata, tn. and holiday resort, in 
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the prov. of Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, on the coast near Cape Cor- 
riontes. Pop. 60,000. 

Mardi Gras, Fr. name for Shrove Tues- 
day, the eve of Lent, and concluding day 
of the carnival, marked by a procession 
through the streets of a prise ox, a bur- 
lesque of an old Rom. sacrificial custom, 
together with mock priests, a band, and 
other merrymakers. 

Mardin, tn. in the vilayet of M., Ana- 
tolia, 54 m. S.E. of Diarbekir. It has a 
picturesque position on the side of a hill, 
and is the headquarters of an Arncr. mis- 
sion. Pop. (vilayet) 235,500, (tn.) 21,000. 

Mardonius ti«k. Mapfimtoc), Persian gen- 
eral, the son of Gobryas. He was sent by 
Darius in 402 b.c. to complete the settle- 
ment of Ionia, and to punish Eretria and 
Athens for their share in the war, but lost 
his Meet off Mt. Athos and suffered defeat 
at the hands of the Bryges. On the suc- 
cession of Xerxes in 485, however, he was 
again in favour, and was one of the chief 
instigators of the expedition against 
Greece. After the defeat of Salamis he 
persuaded Xerxes to return home, and 
being left in command of 300,000 men, 
sent a proposal to the Athenians to with- 
draw from the Gk. confederacy, and on 
their refusal occupied the city and reduced 
it to ruins. lie next inarched against the 
Gk. force, which was collectod at the isth- 
mus of Corinth, and following it to 
PlaUea, was defeated and slain in 479 b.c. 

Marduk (Merodach), mighty lord of 
Bahylon, the B61 of the O.T. and Apo- 
crypha. lie rose into prominence under 
the conqueror Hammurabi (c. 2300 b.c.), 
who brought the upper aud lower states of 
the Euphrates valley under one dominion, 
and set up Babylon as bis cap. B61 of 
Babylon was invested with all the divine 
attributes of En-lil, the old Bel of Nippur. 
He was lord and light of heaven and earth, 
in whose hands were the decrees of fate 
and from early times had been a god of 
the morning light and of the spring sun. 
The Babylonian new-year’s feast com- 
memorated liis victory over the primeval 
being and rebel Tiamat and the monsters 
of her creation, and his marriage with 
Sarpanitum, the Succoth-Benotn of 2 
Kings, xvii. 30. M. was worshipped as a 
god of battle by the Babylonian kings, and 
some scholars identify him with Nimrod; 
others, however, identify the latter with 
Gilgamenli (q.w). Ho was the son of Ea, 
the third of the groat Babylonian triad of 
the gods, the others being Anu and En -111, 
and he partook of his father’s powers: lie 
acted as intermediary between mankind 
and the latter, and like Ea was a god of 
the exorcist cult. Ho himself was the 
father of Nabo, or Nebo of the O.T., and 
was identified with the planet Jupiter. 
The creation legend ends with a hymn of 
praise to this god, on whom innumerable 
titles of honour Are bestowed. See E. G. 
King, Babylonian Religion and Myth, 
1899, and Seven Tablets of Creation , 1902. 

Mari, see under Loya lty Islands. 

Mare Caspium, or Hyrcanium, see Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Maree Loch, Ross -shire, Scotland, a* 
largo and beautiful lake, m. long by 1 


to 2m. broad. It is surrounded by gor- 
geous mt. soenery, and studded with is. 
It is drained by the R. Ewe Into Loch Ewo. 

Mare Internum, see Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Maremma, marshy region of central 
Italy, in the S. part of Tuscany, extending 
along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea. It 
was practically all desert land, and vir- 
tually uninhabitable, but since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
especially under the regime of Mussolini, 
it nas been widely drained and settled. 

Marengo: 1. Vil. of Piedmont, Italy, 
situated about 2 m. S.E. of Alessandria. 
It was the scene of Napoleon's victory over 
the Austrians in 1800. 2. Tn. of Algeria, 

38 m. W.S. W. of Algiers. Pop. (com.) 8000. 

Marennes, seaport In tho dept, of 
Oharente-Maritime, France, 25 m. S. of La 
Rochelle. It has oyster fisheries and salt- 
works. Pop. (com.) 4000. 

Marenzio, Luca ( c . 1555-99), Tt. com- 
poser, b. at Coceaglio, close to Brescia, 
tie occupied for a time the position of 
maestro to Cardinal d'Kste, after which he 
went to Poland and was employed by 
Sigismund III. About tho year 1595, 
however, he returned to Rome and became 
organist at the pontifical chapel. His 
most important works are his madrigals, 
of which there are nine vols. 

Mareotis, Lake, see Birket-kl-Maruit. 

Mare’s-tail, or Ilippuris , genua of 
glabrous aquatic herbs (order flaloraga- 
ceee). The only Brit, species, H. vulgaris , 
occurs in ditches and stagnant water. 
Ms. are sometimes planted beside orna- 
mental waters. 

Mareuil, Arnaut de, see Arnaut DE 
Mareuil. 

Margam, dlflt. of the bor. of Port Talbot, 
Glamorganshire, Wales, 4 m. S.E. of 
Aberavon. It is a O’.'il- mining contro. 
Its chief building is the restored M. church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, formerly a 
Cistercian abbey, of which the chapter- 
house and other twelfth -century ruins 
have survived. Some 3 in. N.W. of M. is 
M. Abbey, long the seat of tbe Talbot and 
Mansel families. In 1921 M. was amal- 
gamated with Aberavon to form the bor. 
of Port Talbot. Near by are the new M. 
and Abbey works of the Steel Company of 
Wales, which are being built on a strip of 
marshland and dunes, f rn. wide and 3 
sq. rn. in area, between the sea and the 
railway from Cardiff to Swansea. These 
£60,000,000 works are said to bo tho 
biggest single new Industrial project under 
construction In Britain to-day. It is ex- 
pected that by 1951 its 1300-yd.-long 
rolling mill will produce 1,000,000 tons a 
year of steel plate and 'hot strip.* 

Margaret, St. ( d . 1093), sister of Edgar 
Atheling. On tho accession of William 
the Conqueror to the Eng. throne Edgar 
Atheling, his rnothor, and' his slNters 
M. and Christina, went to Scotland, 
and M. became the wife of Malcolm 111. 
of Scotland. Malcolm, enraged at the 
seizure of Carlisle by the Eng., laid siege 
to Alnwick (1093), and was defeated and 
slain. M. d. when she hoard the nows of 
her husband’s deatlfc. See Lucy Menzles 
St, Margaret , Queen of Scotland, 1925. 
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Margaret, the 'Maid of Norway,' see 
Fair Maid of Norway. 

Margaret (1353-1412), queen of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and daughter 
of Waldemar IV. of Denmark. At the 
age of ten she was married to King 
Haakon VI. of Norway, and on his death 
in 1380 the whole of Norway was placed 
in her hands. Her son, Olaf, whose 
election as king of Denmark she had 
procured, d. seven years later, thus 
enabling her to secure the throne to 
herself. Shortly afterwards she defeated 
Albert, the Swedish king, and obtained 
possession of the throne of Sweden. She 
combined Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
into one kingdom, and was called the 
Scmiramis of the N. See M. Hill, 
Margaret of Denmark , 1898. 

Margaret of Anjou (1430-82), daughter 
of Rend the Hood of Anjou, titular king 
of Naples, married to Henry VI. of 
England in 1445. She became regent 
for her husband because of his imbecility, 
and represented the Lancastrian cause in 
the wars of the Roses. Although success- 
ful at some of the battles, she was in the 
end defeated at Tewkesbury and taken 
prisoner with her son, who was killed, M. 
herself being imprisoned for four years. 
See Mary Hookharn. The Life and Times 
of Margaret of A nit'/ 1872; and J. J. 
Bagley, Margaret oj Anjou, Queen of 
England , 1949. 

Margaret of Carinthia, called Margaret 
Maultasoh (1318-69), elder duughter of 
Count Henry of Tyrol and duke of 
Carinthia (1310-35), son of Moinhard 11., 
count of Tyrol. She is known in Tyrolese 
hist, and legend as M. Maultasoh, ‘the 
pocket-mouth.’ Louis IV., Her. king and 
Rom. emperor (1314-47), secured the 
mastery of Tyrol by separating her from 
her husband, son of John, the powerful 
king of Bohemia, and making her (1342) 
1 he wife of his owu son, Louis, to whom, in 
1322, ho had granted the march of 
Brandenburg. The son of M.. duchess of 
Brandenburg, and Louis, Meinliard 111., 
who succeeded to the county on his 
father’s death in 1361, d. two years later. 
M. was dually forced to abdicate (1363) 
and thereupon assigned all her possessions 
to the house of I laps burg, and from that 
time Tyrol formed part of the hereditary 
dominions of the archdukes of Austria. 
She is the subject/ of Fouchtwanger’s 
Die hdsslige Jlerzogin (‘ The Ugly Duchess ’), 
1 926. 

Margaret of Navarre (1492-1549) (also 
known as Margaret of Angoulftme), sister 
of Francis J. of France, married to the 
duke of Alengon in 1509 and to Henry 
d’Albert, titular king of Navarre, in 
1527. She never reigued in Navarre, but 
kept a court at Nfcrac. Sho afforded pro- 
tection to the Protestant re formers, and 
was a patroness of art and literature. 
Besides being an enthusiastic patron of 
such men of letters as Rabelais, Cldinent 
, Marot, and others, she was an accom- 
plished writer herself. Her poetry is a 
curious mixture of gallantry and mysti- 
cism. In the Chansons spirituelles , which 
reveal the spirit of the Reformation, she 
shows genuine Reeling. She also com- 


posed humorous epistles in the manner of 
Marot, and dizains on the model of Pet- 
rarch. She had already pub. Le Mirwir 
dc Td/n-e picheresse (1531) and Marguer- 
ites (1547), when she planned a series of 
poetic narrations which were to form a 
* Decameron’ in imitation of Boccaccio. 
Her death prevented the completion of 
more than seven of the intended ten 
sections of the work. These seven were 
first printed in 1558, under the title of 
Ifistoire8 des amans fortunez; the second 
ed., which appeared in the following year, 
was cd. by Claude Hruget, who gave it the 
title of Ileptameron. See M. W. Freer, 
Life of Marguerite d’Angoulfmt , 1895. 

Margaret of Parma (1522-86), ille- 
gitimate daughter of the Emperor Charles 
V., first married to Alexander, duke of 
Florence (1533), and then to Ottavio 
Farnese, duke of Parma (1542). From 
1559 to 1567 she was regent of the Nether- 
lands. See monographs by F. Rachfahl, 
1895, and Van do Essen, Alexander 
Farnese . 1933. 

Margaret of Scotland (c. 1425-45). 

eldest child of James I. of Scotland and 
wife of the Duuphiu Louts, afterwards 
Louis XI., whom she married at Tours in 
1436. He disliked and neglected her, and 
she devoted a good deal of her time to 
poetry. She is said to have been a pupil 
of Alain Chartier. See J. J. Jusserand, 
English Essays from a French Pen , 1898. 

Margaret (Margot) of Valois (1553-1615), 
daughter of Henry II. of France and 
Catherine de’ Medici, married in 1572 to 
Henry of Navarre. On the massacre of 
Ht. Bartholomew, Henry fled from court 
and was not rejoined by his wife for six 
years. Later, she again abandoned him. 
and was finally divorced in 1599. Her 
Memoires wore pub. in 1628 (Eng. trans. 
by Violet Fane, 1892). 

Margaret Rose, seeond child of King 
George VI. It. at Glamis Castle. Angus. 
Scotland, Aug. 21, 1930. Honorary 

colonel of the Highland Light Infantry; 
eommaiulant-in -chief, St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Brigade Cadets. Visited S. Africa 
and S. Rhodesia with her parents and 
Princess Elizabeth, lauding at Cape Town. 
Feb. 17, (1947) and returning Portsmouth 
harbour May 8. Visited Italy and France 
In 1949. 

Margaret Tudor (1489-1541), daughter 
of llcnry VII., and wife of James IV. of 
Scotland, whom she married at Edinburgh 
ill 1503, the whole of her subsequent life 
being a series of political intrigues of one 
kind or another. She had three children 
by James, two sons, one of whom later 
became James V. of Scotland, and a 
daughter, Margaret, mother of Lord 
DarnU-y. 1 1 cr great-gramlson, James VI. 
of Scotland, succeeded Elizabeth as 
James I. ol England. {See illustration, 
P. 14.) 

Margaric Acid, an acid CVHm’COOJI 
which was supposed to result from the 
saponification of certain fate, melting 
point 60° C. hut now known to ho a 
eutectic mixture of stearic and palmitic 
aeidH. M. A. is obtained by the hydroly- 
sis of cetyl cyanide by caustic potash. It 
Is said to occur in ccrt ain dead tissues. 
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Margarine, butter substitute, was first Salt ia mined. It was discovered by 
made by Mdge-Mourles (In 1870), who was Columbus in 1498. Cap. Asuncion. Pop. 
awarded the prize offered by Napoleon 69,200. 

III. for the manuf. of an efficient butter Margaritone d’Arezzo (c. 1215-92), It. 
substitute. In the preparation of M. a painter, sculptor, and architect, b. at 
large variety of fats and oils are employed. Arezzo. The best known of his paint- 
They Include animal fats such as oleo* ings is his 'Madonna, with Scenes from 
M., lard and premier- jus \ vegetable oils the Lives of the Saints,' now in the 
such as coconut oil, peanut oil, and cotton- National Gallery. He also painted a 
seed oil; as well as the more recently 'Coronation of the Vlrgln, , in the Liver- 
manufactured hardened oils made by the pool Institute. 

catalytic hydrogenation of liquid oils Margate, seaport and municipal bor., 
such as whale oil and soya -bean oil, using in tho Isle of Thanet, Kent, a few miles 
nickel catalysts (see Hydrogenation), from the N. Foreland, and one of the 
To prepare M. a suitable mixture of liquid most popular seaside resorts of England, 
ana solid fats and oils, having a melting 74 m. E. by S. of London. It has bracing 
point of about 2 2- 2 7°C. , is run in the melted air, excellent sands and bathing facilities, 
state into a mixing vessel, which can bo and a fine pier and jetty. Some damage 

was done iu air raids in the Second World 
War, notably to the winter garden and 
near the jetty. Pop. 39,800. 

Margaux, tn. in the dept, of Gironde, 
France, on the Gironde estuary, 16 in. 
N. of Bordeaux. It is a centre for 
M6doc wines. Pop. 2000. 

Margay (Felis tigrina ), species of tiger- 
cat about the Bamo size os the domestic 
cat, native of the forests of Brazil and 
Guiana. 

Marggraf, Andreas Sigismund (1709- 
1782), Ger. chemist, b. at Berlin, studied 
chem. at Berlin and Strasburg, and 
medicine at Halle. In 1738 ho was 
elected to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
in 1760 being appointed director of the 
physics class. He is noted for his dis- 
covery of sugar in beetroot. His papers 
were collected Into two vols. of Chymische 
Schriften (1761-67). 

Margilan, or Marghilan, tn. in the 
Uzbek S.S.R., ICO m. S.K. of Tashkend. 
It is in a healthy position, surrounded by 
gardens, and. according to local tradition, 
is tho place where Alexander of Macedonia 
d. Its chief industries are silkworm 
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kept at a regulated temp. At tho same advanced on security, the difference 
time milk — and more recentlv artificial between the amount advanced on the 
milk — which has been previously pasteur- security and the market value of such 
ised, and soured by means of special security. As regards trustees mortgaging 
lactic acid forming organism cultures, is the property of their beneficiaries, the 
run in and intimately mixed with the effect of the Trustee Act, 1893, is that a 
oils, so that complete emulsification takes trustee must not lend more than two- 
place. About 30 gallons of milk and 30 thirds of the surveyor’s valuation even If 
gallons of water are needed for each ton the surveyor advises that a greater pro- 
of melted fat. The product is chilled portion may be advanced. If he docs he 
by a spray of ice water subsequently, or will be liable for any resulting loss; but 
by means of brine kept at a temp, of this statutory precaution relates not to the 
-7 D C., after which it is rolled and mixed nature, but apparently only to the value 
with salt, flavouring materials, and preser- of the security, and hence a trustee who 
vatlves. Since the dietary importance lends on property of a speculative or 
of vitamins has been recognised, suitable wasting character (e.g. factory, or other 
quantities of these substances havo been trade property) will probably be liable for 
incorporated in M. t thus greatly increasing loss irrespective, of tho proportion to 
its food value. value advanced. (5) In banking’ practice 

Margarita Island, in the Caribbean the M. depends on the nature of the thing 
Sea, belonging to Venezuela, 45 m. long charged or pledged, but may bt said to 
and from 5 to 20 m. broad. The name fluctuate from 10 up to 25 per cent. < c ) 
derived from the pearls formerly found in In 'cover* transactions (see Cover), or 
large quantities. It consists of two speculation upon Ms. through outside 
mountainous portions. The coasts are stockbrokers, the speculator deposits a 
barren, but the interior is fertile, proo certain M. or sum to cover prospective 
ducing maize, cotton, coffep, sugar, etc. differences in price, which, cover Is said to 


culture and tho manuf. of silk, woollen, 
and camel-wool cloths. Pop. 59,000. 

Margin: 1. In Business Generally. — (a) 
In a transaction in which money is 
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run off if the difference turns out to be 
greater than he anticipated. 

2. In Economics . — In the Ricardian 
theory of rent that land which will just 
pay for cultivation If it be let at a nominal 
rent is said to be the M. of cultivation, 
and in the absence of exceptional circum- 
stances land below that M. cannot be 
cultivated with profit. In regard to 
labour generally, there is a ‘final* or 
marginal disability when the increment of 
utility from the given employment just 
balances the increment of pain (Jevons). 
In other words if the physical and mental 
disadvantages Just outweigh the reward, 
no one will bo found to perform the work. 
As regards consumers the term M. *ls 
used by Marfa Edgowortli (Palgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy) to denote 
the utility procured by a unit of money, 
or in simpler phraseology, the outlay, 
beyond which a consumer will not go. 
Sec A. Marshall, Principles of Economics , 

1 890, and J. M. Keynes, TheOeneral Theory 
u 1 Employment, interest t and Money , 1936. 

Margrave (Gcr. Markgrnf , count of the 
mark), formerly a governor entrusted with 
the care of a ‘mark,’ or frontier (mar- 
gravatc), who stood immediately under 
tin* king or emperor. Margravates exis- 
ted as early as the time of Charlemagne. 
In the twelfth century they became here- 
ditary, and later a Td held the same rank 
us a prince of the empire. 

Marguerite, general term for a number 
of daisy -like flowers in the section Tubi- 
Mohb of the family Com posit®. The 
common ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum) and the grand ox-eye (C. 
uliginosum) are often so called; but the 
mime specially applies to C. frutescens, the 
Paris daisy, with line white or yellow 
flowers. The blue M. is Felicia amelloides. 

Mari, autonomous republic of the 
R.S.F.S.R. lying to the N.W. of the 
Tatar republic. It is part of the N. 
forest area and there are large paper, 
wood-working, ami cellulose plants. A 
canal connects the Volga with Kotlas. 
The inhabs. are remnants of an origiual 
Finnish stock. Cap. Joshkar-Ola. 

Maria, Christina (J806- 78), daughter of 
Francis I. of Sicily, and wife of Ferdinand 
VII. of Spain. On his death she became 
regent for their daughter Isabella II. In 
1840 she was forced to abdicate in conse- 
quence of Carlist disturbances, and fled to 
Franco, where she lived for the greater 
part of her life. 

Maria Laaoh, Benedict ine abbey on the 
shores of the Loacher Sec, in the E. of the 
Rhineland, Germany. The llve-towercd 
church, a Romanesque mast or piece, was 
built from 1093 to 1177 and 1220 to 1230. 

Mariana, Juan de <11535-1623), Sp. 
historian, h. at Th lav ora. He entered the 
order of Jesuits, was ordained priest in 
1561 , and 'subsequently* held professor- 
ships of theology at Rome. at. Loreto, in 
Sicily, and in Paris. lie became famous 
after the pub. of his Histories fie Rebus 
.Hispanic? (trans. into Eng. as General 
Ilistfjry of Spain). Of this the first, part, 
written in Bat., appeared In 1.592; its 
success was such that, he trims, it, Into Sp. 
mid repyblished it with a second part in 


1 60 1 ; a third part followed in 1605. As a 
writer he seems to have incurred odium 
with different parties. Ills treatise, De 
Rage et Regis Institutions (1599), was held 
to favour the doctrine of tyrannicide; 
Deponderibus et mensuris (1599), aimed at 
the malversations of the duke of Lerma, 
caused him to be imprisoned. Other 
works; Tractatus VII. (1609) and Scholia 
in Vetus et Novum Teslamentum (1620). 
See J . Lauren, The Political Economy of 
Jnmide Mariana, 1928. 

Marianas, see Ladkones. 

Marianna, episcopal tn. of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil, 170 in. N.W. of Rio de Janeiro. 
Pop. 6000. 

Marianne Islands, see La drones. 

Mariano Comense, com. in the prov. of 
Gomo, Italy, 8 m. S.E. of Como, has an 
important silk industry. Pop. 7000. 

Marianus Scotus: (1028-82) Irish chron- 
icler. Ho became a Benedictine monk, 
and entered the monastery of St. Martin 
at Cologne in 1058, passing his later life 
at the abbeys of Fulda and of Mainz. He 
left a Chronicon Universale , first printed 
at Basle in 1559. 

Maria Theresa (1717-80), empress of 
Germany, the daughter of the Emperor 
Karl VI., was b. at Vienna. By the Prag- 
ruatic Sanction ( q.v .) her father appointed 
her heir to his hereditary thrones. In 
1736 she married Francis Stephen, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to whom she gave an 
equal share in the gov. when she became 

3 ueen of Hungary and Bohemia, andarch- 
uchess of Austria, on the death of her 
father, Oct. 21, 1740. Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Naples, and Sardinia, stirred up 
by France, put forward claims to portions 
of her dominions, chiefly founded, on the 
extinction of the male line of the house of 
Ilaps burg. The War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, after lasting more than seven 
years, terminated In her favour by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapello ill 1748. She 
lost only Silesia and Glatz, and the duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Quasi alia, whilst, 
on the other hand, her husband was elected 
emperor. During the time of peace she 
made great internal reforms. She found 
in Kaunitz (q.v.) a minister possessed <ff 
the wisdom and enenjy requisite for the 
conduct of affairs. In the Seven Years 
war ( q.i \ ) she joined with Russia and 
Prussia in the partition of a third part of 
Poland (1772). Galicia and Bukov inn 
wero added to her dominions between 
1772 and 1777. The Buvurian War of Suc- 
cession ended in her acquisition of the 
Innthal, but led to the formation of the 
Filrst.enlnind (q.v.). See lives by J. F. 
Bright. 1910; M. MotTatt, 1911; H. 
Kretschmayr, 1925: M. Goldsmith, 1936; 
and C. L. Morris, 1938. 

Marla-Theresiopol, see Szabadka. 
Marianske Lazn6, see Martkxbad. 
Mariazell, tn. of Styria, Austria, 60 m. 
S. W. of Vienna. Its shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin is the object of a popular pilgrim- 
age. Pop. 2000. 

Maribo, Dan. co. t which includes the is. 
of Laaland apd Falster. Pop. 132,700. 
The cap., of the same name, is on Falster. 
Pop. 4400. 

i Maribojo, or Maribo joo, tn. on the Is. of 
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Bohol, Philippine ts., exports tobacco and 
sugar. Pop. 10,000. 

Maribor. see Marburg. 

Marioa, tn. in the prov. of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on the shore of a coastal 
lagoon, 21 in. E. of Ulo de Janeiro. Pop. 
8000. 

Marie. Alexandra Victoria, Dowager 
Queen of Rumania (1875-1038), grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria by her father, 
the duke of Edinburgh, who married the 
Grand Duchess Marie, only daughter of 
Tsar Alexander the Second. B. at East- 
well Park, Kent, she lived part of her life 
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in Malta when her husband commanded 
the Mediterranean fleet, and then in 
Coburg, Germany. She married in 1892 
Ferdinand von Ilohenzolleru, who was to 
become king of Rumania. As a writer 
she began her career by penning various 
tales and legends connected with Rumania. 
For a brief time, after the death of her 
husband, and during the exile of King 
Carol, she (with the three regents of the 
country) ruled affairs. The most am- 
bitious of her books was The Story of my 
Life (3 vols., 1034 35 1; the first two vols. 
describe her early years and her unhappy 
experiences as a youmr bride under the 
tutelage of King Carol the third vol. 
contains a vivid pic lure of life in the un- 
conquered part of Rumania behind the 
Ger. lines in 1917 18. In Afy Country 
(1916), and again tu The Ccmntry that I 
Isare (1925) she described Rumania as 
seen through the eyes of an artist and a 
poet. Her first child, Churles (Carol), was 
6. in 1893. There were Q ve other children: 


Elizabeth, who married, in 1921, the king 
of the Hellenes; Marie, who married King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia; Nicholas; 
lleana, who married the Archduke Anton 
of Hapsburg; and Miroea (d. in infancy). 

Marie Antoinette. Josdphe Jeanne (1755 
• 1 7 93 ), wife of Louis XVI. of Franoe. She 
was the fourth daughter of Maria Theresa 
and of the Emperor Francis I., and was 6. 
at Vienna. She married the dauphin of 
France, afterwards King Louis XVI.. In 
1770, but her unconventional behaviour 
and her extravagance made her very un- 
P< i pillar . On the accession of her husband 
to the throne (1774), her Austrian sym- 
pathies. aud her opposition to tho demands 
of tho popular party, increased her un- 
popularity. At the outbreak of the re- 
volution she showed indomitable courage. 
She was hampered by her weak and 
vacillating husband, as well as by her own 
self-will and inability to understand the 
point of view of her enemies. She was 
guillotined on Oct. 16. See Mine Campan, 
M&moires, 1823; de Lescure, La Vraie 
Marie Antoinette, 1863: and G. LenOtro, 
La Captivite et la niort de Marie Antoinette , 
1897 ; also lives by E. and J. de Gonoourt, 
1858; M. de la Rochetcrie (Eng. trans.), 
1893; II. Belloc, 1909; K. Anthony, 1933; 
S. Zweig (Eng. trans.). 1933; and A. 
Leroy, 1946. 

Marie de Franoe, Er. poetess of the 
late twelfth century who lived mostly in 
England. She trans. into Fr., from 
an Eng. version. 103 animal fables 
under the title Ysopet in octosyllabic 
couplets. She dedicated them to 'Count 
William,’ identified with Wm. Longs word 
of Salisbury. Her other poems arc twelve 
Breton lais, also in octosyllabic verso, 
and a long poem on the purgatory of St. 
Patrick. The Lais are delightfully freHh 
and graceful, the chief being Le Chtvre- 
feuille. Blidue , and Afilon. The boM. 
cd. of the Lais is that of Karl Warnkc 
(1885), and of the lays and fables together. 
Roquofort (2 vols., 1820). There Is an 
Eng. trans. by Edith Rickert (1901), and 
paraphrases by A. O’Shaughnessy (1872). 
See monograph by E. Levi, 1924; also E. 
Hoepffner, f^es Lais de Maris de France, 
193 5. 

Marie de* Medici (1573-1642), daughter 
of Francis of Tuscany, and queen -consort 
of France, b. at Florence. Tn 1600 she 
was married to Henry IV. of France, and 
her eldest son, later Louis XI II., was b. in 
the following year. After Henry’s assas- 
sination in 1610 she became regent, and 
was entirely under the influence of her It. 
favourites, Leonora Galigal and her hus- 
band, Concini, who was created marquis 
d’Ancrc. In 1614 she was compelled to 
buy the submission of t.be discontented 
nobles, but in 1616 Louis Xljtl. asserted 
himself, ordered the assassination of the 
Conciniu, and virtually imprisoned the 
queen at Blois. In 1619 she escaped and 
headed a new revolt, but was reconciled to 
her son through the mediation of Riche- 
lieu, who then gained royal favour. Her 
attempts to displace Richelicft led to her 
exile to Compi6gne in 1630, whence she 
escaped to Brussels in 1631, and later to 
Cologne. See Julia S. H. Par^oe, Life 
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and Memoirs of Marie de' Medici, 18.52; 
A. 1*. Lord, The Regency of Marie de 
Medicia, 1904; L. BatifTol, La Vie intime 
d'une reine de France (Eng. trans.), 1908; 
and C. J. Burckhardt, Richelieu , 1936. 

Marie Louise (1791-1847), daughter of 
Francis J. of Austria, and second wife of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whom she married 
in 1810 on the divorce of Josephine, 
She had one sou, called the king of Rome, 
with whom she lived at Schdnbruim 
whilst Napoleon was in exile. In 1814 
she was appointed ruler of the duchies of 
Burma, Piacenza and Guastalla by the 
Allies. A vol. of her Correspondence was 
nub. in 1887. See life by J. A. von 
Helfert, 1873; and the Memo ires of her 
maid of honour. Mme Durand, 188.5. 
Sec also F. Masson (ed.). Diaries, 1922: 
E. M. Oddie, Marie- Louise, Empress of 
trance , Duchess of Parma, 1931. 

Marie Galante, Fr. is. of W. Indies, 
S.E. of Guadeloupe, Pop. 29,350. 

Marienbad (Czech, Marianske Lazn6), 
watering-place of Bohemia. Czechoslova- 
kia, 40 m. N.W. of Pilsen. It lias a beau- 
tiful position among forest-clad hills, anti 
possesses cold saline and chalybeate 
springs. As a watering-place it dates from 
j 808 and was a favourite resort of Goethe. 
Pop. 7200. 

Marienburg, see M m.bork. 

Mariendorf, t». in in*Hiidcnburg, Ger- 
many, 4 m. S. of Berlin. Pop. 22,000. 

Marienwerder, see KwinzYN. 

Marietta: 1. Co. si at of Washington co.. 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio It., 50 in. S.K. 
of Zanesville. It inannfs. safes, and aul o- 
mobile and carriage accessories, l'op. 
1 1,500. 2. Co. seat of Cobh co., Georgia, 

r.S.A., 18 in. N.W. of Atlanta. There 
stock-raising. and marble is mined in the* 
dint. Pop. 8600. 

Marietta, Francois Auguste Ferdinand 
(1821-81), Fr. Egyptologist, b. at Bou- 
logne. In 1850 lie went to Egypt in 
search of Coptic MSS., and discovered 
the Serapcum and the catacombs of the 
Apis bulls. Ill 1858 he became keeper of 
the Egyptian monuments, and devoted 
himself to archaeological exploration of t he 
Nile valley, lie pub. Le Strapeum tU 
Memphis (1857): Aptrcn de Vhisioin 
d'fcgypie (1864); Abydos ( 1 S 7 0—80) ; Dm- 
derah (1873-75); Kanwk (1875); Oar-el- 
Jiahari (187 7); and Itineunre de la Haute 
figypte (1877). 

Marigliano, tn. of Cascrta prov., Italv . 
12 m. from Naples. Pop. (com.) 13,000. 

Marignano, see Meleunako. 

Marigold, name for sov. flowering plants. 
Tlio Fr., African, and Mexican Ms. 
(Tegeies) art*' valuable half-hardy garden 
plants. Seeds arc usually sown under 
glass in March, and planted out at the end 
of May. The colours vary from pale 
lemon to brown, and bloqm all the summer 
if faded flowers are removed. See Ca le n - 
nt’LA and Marsh Marigold. 

Marigo, Le, are Capestkrkk. 

Mariinsk, or Marinsk, dist. and tn. in the 
’Novosibirsk Region of the R.S.F.S.R., on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. It is a gold- 
mining centre, and there are brick- works, 
soap factories, and tanneries. Pop. (tn.) 
12 , 000 . • * 


Marikanve, Lake, largest artificial ex- 
panse of water in India, in N. Mysore. It 
is 35 bq. in. in area, the water being used 
for irrigation and power plant, and was 
finished in 1908. 

Marin, tn. of Pontcvedra prov., Galicia, 
Spain, 5 m. S.W. of Pontevedra on a bay 
of the Atlantic. Pop. 9000. 

Marin, Le, tn. on S. coast of Martinique, 
W. Indies, 28 m. N.E. of Fort de France. 
The extinct volcano of Marin is near. 
Pop. 5000. 

Marinduque, is. of the Philippines, S. of 
Luzon, N.E. of Mindoro. Boag (N.W.) is 
the chief tn. The port Marlanga is on the 
S.E. Rice, hemp, and coco-nuts are pro- 
duced, and seepages of petroleum have 
been found. Pop. 50,000. 

Marine Biology is that branen of biology 
concerned with organisms living in the sea. 
The scope of this science is very wide, for 
not only is it concerned with the nature 
and development of organisms, but also 
with the environment influencing their 
devclopmcnl . The effect of water on 
light, the pressure of water, the variability 
of its depth, air content, and salinity are 
all factors affecting marine organisms and 
determining their distribution. Conse- 
quently M. B. is closely associated with 
o< eanography. hydrography, and bio- 
chemistry. (See articles on these 1 * topics.) 
The early development of M. B. has b't*n 
slow and diffuse, and in many countries 
was directly or indirectly due to tlio Ash- 
ing industry. 1'rohably on account of the 
economic value of certain fishes, molluscs, 
and Crustacea, general interest, in marine 
zoology was aroused before interest was 
extended (o the much wider subject of 
M. B., which wnr. not really dovoloped 
until the nineteenth century. One of the 
pioneers of M. B. vras Karl August Mobius 
(1825-190S), who investigated Kiel Bay. 
and described its plants and animals and 
their ecology. Victor Hen sen (1825-1921). 
also at Kiel, investigated marine plankton, 
tlie mass of organisms floating on the sur- 
face of the water, and invented a statisti- 
cal method to advance the study of tishes 
used as food. The first ‘Challenger* ex- 
pedition (1872-70) did much to stimulate 
Brit, interest in M. B. The Marine Bio- 
logical Association of the United Kingdom 
was founded in 1884, and four years later 
a laboratory was completed at Plymouth. 
1 primarily to facilitate research on food 
, fishes and molluscs, and to Improve the 
j Industrie* dependent on these. Ttssecond- 
j ary aim wa* to increase the knowledge of 
i marine life in general. The work of the 
j Plymouth station has been concerned 
I mainly with life in Plymouth Sound and 
I in the Eng, Channel. Short lv before this 
I station was opened a Scottish marine 
I station was estab. at Gran ton. One large 
i boat, the Ark , was used as a floating 
I laboratory and aquarium; another, the 
Medusa, for sounding and dredging. In 
1885 the Liverpool M. 1L committee was 
formed to investigate the fauna and flora 
of the Irish Sea and did much to advance 
knowledge of fife and condition in this 
area. Tho work of the 001111111111*0 has, 
wince 1920. been continued by the Dept, of 
Oceanography of Liverpool lmi\ 
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In 1925 the Falkland Is. Dependencies 
initiated a series of voyages, first in Capt. 
Scott’s old vessel, Discovery* and later 
in the better -equipped Discwery JL, 
whereby many new facts were elucidated 
and new species discovered. In 1933 Dr. 
YVra. Beebe (q.v.) of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society descended to the previously 
unexplored depth of 1 ra., and described 
the habits of animals which had previously 
boen known from dead specimens only: 
more recently (1948) Prof. Piccard or 
Brussels attempted unsuccessfully to reaoh 
a depth of 2 i m. off the coast of W. Africa. 
The Swedish research ship, Albatross, in 
1948 collected specimens at over 25,000 
ft. (a depth nearly equal to the height 
of Mt. Everest), and collected samples 
of the sea-bed from 30,000 ft. For the 
discovery in 1939 of Latimeria, a fish be- 
longing to an order thought to have been 
extinct since the Cretaceous period 
(80,000,000 years ago), sec the article on 

Marine biological stations are now estab. 
on the coasts of most countries of the 
world, and contributions have been made 
to every branch of biological science. 
Amongst the interesting facts discovered 
is a distribution of plants and animals in 
the sea analogous to their distribution at 
different altitudes on land. In deep seas, 
as the depth of water increases, its temp, 
decreases, and plants and animals found 
near or at the surfaces of polar seas are 
found at some depth in the wanner seas. 
In this way some Arctic species spread 
continuously from pole to pole. Nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria nourish in colder seas, and 
consequently more plants are found in 
these than in warm ones. Another factor 
Influencing plant distribution is the in- 
tensity of light. Blue-green and green 
algse are fouud oil the surface and In shal- 
low water, brown algoe in slightly greater 
depths, and red algse at lower levels. From 
depths where sufficient light cannot pene- 
trate. plants and the animals dependent 
on them are absent. Moreover, since 
these animals live in darkness, they arc 
either blind or provided with luminescent 
organs. (See Fish.) In contributing 
its quota of new species of plants and 
animals. M. B. has helped to elucidate 
some of the problems of evolution. There 
fs still considerable scope for research in 
this branch of biology. See also wider 
Abyssal Fauna: Cephalopoda. See 
The Cambndye Natural History , 1909; 
W. Beebe, Half Mile Down, 1935; E. G. 
Roulenger, A Natural History of the Seas, 
1935; F. S. Bussell, The Seas, 1936; L. II. 
Blight well, Neptune's Garden, 1937 ; N. B. 
Kales, Littoral bauna of Great Britain, 
1939; M. Duncan, Wonders of Neptune's 
Kingdom , 1948; and F. D. Ommaney, The 
Ocean, 1949. 

Marine Engine, see Steam Engine. 

Marine Insurance, see Insurance. 

Mariner’s Compass, see Compass. 

Marines. The Koval M. are essentially 
sea-soldiers. They may serve at sea, on 
land, and in the air, and though they have 
many of the characteristics of a military 
regiment, they have their own tradition% 
and mode of life. In rank they corrc 


spond with the army, and the corps is 
commandod by a general. But they are 
an integral part of the Naval Service, 
their organisation being the function of 
the Admiralty. Every cruiser and heavier 
.typo of ship carries a detachment of the 
corps. On board they are trained to sea- 
men’s duties, they man part of the ship’s 
armament, provide guards and sentries, 
and are ready to land, whenever required, 
as a military unit, to assist the navy in 
keeping the peace. The ltoyal M. also 
man the navy’s landing craft flotillas. 
On shore they work frequently with the 
army and provide men for the Com- 
mandos, where they specialise in landings 
and general water-borne assault. Royal 
Marine officers may also volunteer to serve 
as pilots of naval aircraft. The uniform 
is blue, with red facings and white belts. 
On their colours the men bear the word 
‘Gibraltar,’ in the famous defenco of 
which fortress they bore an heroic part. 
M. wore first estab. as a nursery from 
which to obtain seamen to man the fleet, 
by order in council of Oct. 16, 1664. 
During the great Fr. war the number 
of M. rose above 30,000 men, but a great 
reduction took place after peace was 
concluded. In the First World War 
their strength was about 40,000, and they 
proved valuable in such enterprises as 
Zeebrugge and Gallipoli, besides serving 
with the general forces elsewhere. See E. 
Fraser and L. G. C’arr- Laughton, The 
Royal Marine Artillery , 1H04-1923, 1931. 
In the Second World War the M. fought in 
Norway (notably at Narvik), Holland. 
France, Crete, Singapore, on the Irra- 
waddy, and at Dunkirk, besides carrying 
out their seagoing duties of supplying a 
part of the armament of the ships in which 
they servo, and the bands. As to the 
last-named, a hoy bugler sounded 
‘Actions .Stations’ at the II. Plato, and 
another bugler was a survivor of II.M.S. 
Hr i nee of Wales. The M. were tho first 
seaborne troops to land as spearhead of 
the allied Invasion in Sicily, and among 
the first to land in Italy. In Crete, of tho 
2200 Royal M. who landed with the 
mobile naval base only 1000 returned. In 
Iceland it was the M. who surprised the 
Ger. consul-general at Reykjavik, and 
seized bis confidential books and papers. 
On the T rrawaddy a force of M. formed a 
flotilla (Force Viper) which assisted in 
demolitions and fought a desperate battle 
with the .T ap. at Paddung. Of the origi rial 
force of 107 here only 48 eventually made 
their way to Calcutta. Madagascar was 
another of the scenes of successful opera- 
tions of the M. Finally, the M. also took 
part in the amphibious operation of 
launching the invasion of Normandy in 
June 1944, and subsequently in the 
operations to cross the Rhine id 1945. See 
H.M.8.O., The Royal Marines:’ the Ad- 
miralty Account of their Achievements, 
1939-43. 1944. 

Marinette, co. and city of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., co. seat of Marinette Co., on tho 
Menominee, 20 m. from Oconto. Lumber- 
ing is the chief industry. Bridges connect 
It with Menominee, Michigan. Pop. 
36,200. * # * 
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Marinetti, Emilio Filippo Tommaso 
(1876-1944), It. writer, b, at Alexandria, 
Egypt. While being the veritable founder 
of the It. poetic school of ITuturlsiii, his 
prln. work was written in Fr. M. claimed 
that futurism was the idea that inspired 
Cubism, Dadaism, and Surrealism in 
Franco, I maoism in England and America, 
and Expressionism in Germany. 

Marinha- Grande, tn. of Estremadura 
prov., Portugal, 5 m. from Loiria, with 
noted glass munufs. It has a pine forest, 
‘Plnhal de Leiria.’ Pop. 5000. 

Marini, or Marino, Giovanni Battista 
(Giambattista) (1569-1625). It. poet b. at 
Naples, and a friend of Tasso. His works 
were very much admired by contempor- 
aries throughout Europe. If, however, he 
achieved an enviable reputation as a 
writer of verso — mainly of a rather flam- 
boyant nature — he earned an equally 
unenviable one for the dissipation of his 
life. His excesses were eventually the 
cause of his being obliged to leave Italy 
(where ho had at last exhausted the 
patience of a wealthy patron) und retire 
to Paris, where he lived under the patron- 
age of Marie de Mediois. He subsequently 
returned to Italy, and d. at Naples. The 
term ‘Marlnism* connotes the influence 
of his ornate and affected style on early 
scventoeutli-centurv p.^trv. It., Fr., mid 
Eng. His works include Canzone de bad 
(1589): fxi Strage deqli lnnocenti (trans. 
as The Slaughter of the Innocent s) (1610); 
Rime, later eds. called La Lira (parts 1 
and 2, 1602, part 3, 1614); Dicerie nacre 
( 1H1 4); Epithalami (1616); II Rapimento 
(t’Europa (1618); Ixi Sarnpogna (1620); 
and L* A done. (1623). See 11. Croce, Poesie 
rune, 1913; R. Basalmo (ed.), Le piii belle 
)taqine di Giambattista Marini (Crlvelli), 
1925; and C. Culcasi, Poesie e prose, 
1930. Sr* also lives by M. Menghinl, 
1888, and A. Borzclli. 1927; and C. W. 
Gaboon, L* Influence tie Giambattista Marino 
sur la literature franca ire dans lu premiere 
nmitie du XV lie sit'd* t 1904. 

Marino, tn. of Italy, on the Alban Hills, 
13 rn. S.E. of Romo, in the prov. of Rome; 
noted for wine. It was formerly a strong- 
hold of tho Orsini and of the Colonna 
(twelfth to fifteenth century ). Po p. 1 0 ,000 . 

Mario, Giuseppe, Cavaliere di Candia ( c . 
1810-83), It. singer, the greatest, operatic 
tenor of his time. For a short time be 
st lulled under Ponchard, Michelet, and 
Bordogni, making his d6bufc at the Paris 
Op6ra In Robert le Diable. (1838), and 
appearing in London (1839) in Lucrezia 
Jiorqia. H e left the O p6ra for the Tli6&tre - 
It alien (1840), toured In Russia (1 845- 
50). and in America (185 4). M. played in 
the operas of Rossini, Bellini. Verdi, and 
Donizetti, and was universally admitted 
to be the most, perfect stage lover ever 
seen. M. sang with Giulia Grisl (q.v.) 
whom ho married ( c . 1844 ), for many years 
11 o retired from the stage in 1867. See 
G. Pearso and F. Herd, The Romance of a 
.Great Singer , 1910. 

Mariolatry (Gk. and Wpn'a, 

adoration), the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. This term is chlofly used by pole- 
mical writers os onq, of disapproval, to 
express^ho veneration paid to the Mot, her 


of God, and to statues and pictures of her 
in the Rom. Catholic and E. churches. 
Protestant controversialists declare that 
the supreme worship of A arptCa is ac- 
corded to her, while Catholics and Ortho- 
dox maintain that it is only the highest 
veneration or ‘ hyperdulia ’ (fortpAovAna). 
and that prayers to her, such as the ‘ Ave 
Maria' so constantly used, are but peti- 
tions imploring her intercession with 
Christ for sinners. From paintings of 
Mary in the catacombs it may bo inferred 
that the earliest Christians felt a special 
veneration for her. Epiphanius, the Gk. 
father of the fourth century, wrote against 
the Collyridians, a sect who had in- 
augurated a sacrificial worship to the 
Virgin (sec User. 79). The epithet 
HeoToKos (‘Mother of^Gorl ’) was probably 
first applied to Mary by Alexandrian 
theologiuns in the third century. The 
Nestorian movement was a protest against 
the title w*oto*<tc, which was, however, 
solemnly affirmed by tho (Ecumenical 
Council of Ephesus (431). After this the 
full development of the cult of the Virgin, 
so obnoxious to Protestant controver- 
sialists, soon followed, and went unchal- 
lenged for many centuries. The Reformers 
of the sixteen 1 h century protested against 
M., and it is condemned in the 22nd 
Article of the Church of England and in 
the Westminster Confession (chap. xxi. 2). 
See K. Puscy, Eirenikon , 1865, which 
should be read with J. H. Newman's 
Letter to the Ree. E. JR. Puseu on his 
Eirenikon, I860, for a summary of the 
controversy by able exponents. See also 
J. J. Bourass6, Summa A urea da Laudibus 
Beatissimm Virginis Marine, 1866; J. 
Northcotc. Celebrated Sanctuaries of the 
Madonna, 1868; Rudnikl, Die lieruhm- 
testen Wallfahrtsorteder Erdc, 1891 : Walsh, 
Apparitions and Stories of Heaven's Bright 
Queen, 1904; and T. J. Gerrard. The Cult 
of Mary, 1913. 

Marion, Francis (1732-95), Amor, 
soldier, b. near Georgetown, S. Carolina. 
He served in 1759 as a lieutenant in 
Governor Lyttelton's expedition against 
the Cherokees, and in 1761 as a captain in 
that of Col. Grant. Appointed brigadier - 
general in 1780, the scene of bis activities 
was the country between the Pcdoe and 
the Santee from Camden to the coast, and 
he gained many victories over the Brit, 
troops. In 1781 he was Joined by Lee's 
legion, and took part in tho battle of 
Entnw. After the war he was returned to 
the state Senate, and in 1790 was a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

Marion: 1. Co. seat of Grant eo., In- 
diana. TJ.S. V., 57 m. N.N.K. of Indiana- 
polis in M. co. Natural gas and oil are 
found. There are machine simps, and 
mauuK of Iron, glass, paper, and rubber. 
Pop. 26,700. 2. Co. seat of M. co., Ohio. 

U.S.A., 45 in. N.W. of Columbus. It is a 
railway centre and manufs. engines and 
farming implements, and has limestone 
quarries. Pop 30,800. 3. Co. seat of 

Williamson co., Illinois. U.S.A.. 92 m. 
from St. Louis, Missouri. Pop. 9200. 

• Marionettes, full-length puppets made 
of wood, metal, or plastics, jointed and 
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controlled by a manipulator, from above 
the stage, by strings or wires. The name 
Is thought to have been originally a 
diminutive ot Marie. M. are of great 
antiquity, performances being recorded in 
Greece as early as 420 B.e., and of wide 
distribution. Almost every country, in- 
cluding China, Java. France, and Russia, 
has its own traditional types and sets of 
characters. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Cervantes all mention them, in 
modem times there has been some revival, 
particularly in schools. See O. Magnin, 
Histoire des Marionettes ev Europe, 1802; 
Helen H. Joseph. A Hook of Marionettes. 
1920: and II. Whanslaw, Everybody's 
Marionette J?ot>k. 193 


The Sierra Nevada borders it on the N.E. 
Muck gold is produced. Cap. Mariposa, 
137 in. from San Francisco. 

Mariposa Lily, see Calocitortub. 

Mariquina, pueblo of Luxon Is., Philip- 
pines, 8 m. N.E. of Manila, on a trib. of the 
Pasig R. Pop. 10,000. 

Maris, name of a family of Dutch 
painters of the nineteenth coutnry. Of 
the three brothers, Matthijs (1835 -1917), 
Jakob (1837-99), and Willem (1843-1910), 
Jakob is perhaps the most famous. Mat- 
thijs studied at the aoadeniies of The 
Hague and Antwerp, and in Paris after 
1869. llis works arc remarkable for 
tender colouring and poetic feeling, and in- 
clude 4 Souvenir d 9 Amsterdam,’ 4 The Little 
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Mariotte, Edm6 (c. 162(1-84), Fr. mathe- 
matician and physicist, of whose life little 
is known. Ho was b. in Burgundy, was a 
priest by profession, and resided in early 
life at Dijon. He was one of the earliest 
Fr. experimental philosopher*, and a mem- 
ber of the AradGinie des Sciences (founded 
1666). His chief work, l)e la nature de 
Vair (1676), contains a statement of 
Boyle’s law of gases, known in France as 
Mariotte ’r law. He was noted for his 
discoveries in hydrodynamics. M. dis- 
covered the law of elastic fluids which now 
goes by his name; that is, of the elastic- 
force being exactly in the inverse pro- 
portion of the space which a given mass of 
fluid occupies. Subject to such alterations 
aS difference of temp, may require, the 
formula derived from this law is now one 
of the fundamental parts of aerostatics, 
lie discovered that air, and air in a state 
of condensation, exist in liquids. Ilia 
Collected Works were pub. in 1 7 1 7 and 1740. 
See Condorcet, filoges des AcadSmiciens , 
1779. 

Mariposa (Sp., butterfly), co. of central 
California, U.H.A., containing the Yose- 
mite valley and the Mammoth Tree Orovs* 
with its famous sequoias ' (S. gigantea). 


Daughter of the Artist Swan,' ‘A Fairv 
Tale.’ ’Mil dehen mit Tauben,’ ‘Hftuslich’e 
(ieschaflc.’ Jakob is especially noted as 
a landscape painter of water, clouds, and 
misty skies, lie was a pupil of l)e Keyser 
and Van Lcrius at Antwerp, and then of 
H6bcrt in Paris ( 1 866-7 1 ). H la works in- 
clude ‘Holl&ndischc Stadtansicht,’ (1878); 
‘Am Meeresufer,* ‘Souvenir of Dord- 
recht.,' ‘Grey Tower, Old Amsterdam,' 
‘The Seaweed Gatherers,' ‘The Baby ami 
the Kitten,’ ( 1 8 7 7 ) ; ’ A Village Scene.’ See 
J. Veth in Onze Kvnst , 1902; T. de Bock, 
Leben , 1 y 04 . Willem preferred the bright , 
cheerful aspects of nature. Ills works in- 
clude ‘Watonde Kuhe,’ ’Eaten,’ ‘Kin 
Som mertag.’ Influenced by the Barbizon 
school, they in their turn influenced the 
growth of the Glasgow school. See P. 
Zilekcn. Peintres holtandais modem es , 
1893; M. Rooso, Dutch Painters of the 
Nineteenth Century , 1899; K. Fromentin, 
Masters of Past Time t, 1912; R, H. Wilen- 
ski, Introduction to Dutch Art., 1927: and 
see also life of Matthijs by E. D. Frid- 
larnlcr, 1921. 

Marischal, Earl, title created by James 
II. of Scotland (c. 1458), and bestowed on 
Sir Win. Keith. The Kvdth family since 
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the time of David I. had possessed part of Enchant raye (0695 ft.), Monte Bego (9426 
Keith in TC. Lothian. From the early ft.). The chief posses include the Passo 
seventeenth century the ofIJoe of Groat del Pagariu (V6aubie valley to Valdieri), 
Marlschal became hereditary in this Col della Ciriegia, Col de Pourriae (Tin6e 
family, being conferred as an honour by valley to Argentera), Col della Lombarda 
Bruce for their services from Bannockburn (Tin6e valley to Vinadio), Col de la Cayollo 
(1314) onwards. George , fifth Earl (c. (Var valley to Barcelonnette, carriage 
1553-1623), founded M arise hal College, road), Col del Sabbione (Tenda to Val- 
Abordecn (1593). William, seventh Earl dierij. For the dept, of France see under 
(c. 1617-61), became head of the N. Alpks-Maritjmes. See E. Ball, Alpine 
t Covenanters, lie supported Charles IT. Guide , 1898; P. Gamier, M6mm re sur les 
(1650), but was taken prisoner at Alyth Alpes-Maritimes, 1888; Sir W. Conway, 
(1651). On the Restoration (1660) he be- The Alps from End to End , 1895; F. S. 
came keeper of the privy seal of Scotland. Smythe, Alpine Journey , 1934; and 
George , tenth Earl (c. 1693-1778), fought It. L. G. Irving, The Romance of Moun- 
for the Pretender at Sheri IFrnuir (1715), taineering , 1935. 

and was in consequence attainted, while Maritime Laws, see Olero.v, Judgments 
the office of muriachal fell into abeyance of, and Ska Laws. 

(1716). He escaped to the Continent, and Maritime Province (Primorskaya Ob- 
finally served under Frederick the Great, lasty), former prov. of Asiatie Russia. 
See J. D’Alembert, fifoge de Milord extending along the Siberian coast of the 
Marechal, 1779; W. Buchanan, Ancient Pacific from Korea to the Arctic Ocean, 
and Noble Family of Keith , 1820; R. including Kamtchatka and small is. oil 
Douglas, Scottish Peerage, Ji., 1904; Lhe coast, later known as the Far E., and 
R. Chambers, Biographical Dictionary of now Khabarovsk Region (q.v.) of the 
Eminent Scotsmen, 1832-34. lt.S.F.S.K. 

Marist. Member of tho Rom. Catholic Maritza (anct. Hebrus), chief riv. of 
Society of Mary, devoted to the work of European Turkey, rising on the slopes 
foreign missions, and to teaching. The of the KUo-Dagh and Rhodope Mts. (N.E. 
M . Society was founded at Belley, France, Balkans). It llows through K. Rumelia, 
in 1816. The M. fathers and associate past Philippopolis and Adrianople into 
laity maintain schema over the world, tlie N.E. yEgean Sea, near Enos. Length 
and sev. missions in New Zealand and about 300 in., navigable for small vessels 
I ’olyncsia. to Adrianople. A battle was fought on its 

Maritain, Jacques (6. 1882), Fr. writer, bauks (1364) between Ottomans and Serbs. 
Ph.D. of the Sorbonne. Educated as a There are coal-mines in the vicinity. 
Protestant, but, being attracted by the Mariuccia, see Marozia. 
character of St. Thomas Aquinas, he be- Mariupol, seaport in the Stalino Region 
came a Rom. Catholic (1906), and con- of the Ukrainian S.S. It. on the N. coast of 
spicuous in the Catholic revival. Prof, at the sea of Azov, G3 m. S.W. of Taganrog, 
the Institut Catholiquc, Paris (1913-40), It lias considerable coasting trade and 
and regarded as the leading neo-Thomist exports corn and other cereals, coal, steel, 
of 1 ho times. After the collapse of France etc. The iron and steel works at M. use 
ho joined the Institute of Medieval Studies, the oolite ores of the Kerch peninsula. 
Toronto, and was visiting prof, at Prince- There are also tanneries and flour mills, 
ton and Columbia univs. His Art et In the invasion of Russia in 1941 the Gers. 
Scolastigue (1930), trans. into Eng. as Art reached M. on Oct. 7, and after sev. days 
and Scholasticism is a classic of erudition of hard fighting captured it. The Rus- 
aitd subtlety, if somewhat too heavy. He Rians retook it on bept. 10, 1943. Pop. 
belongs, however, rather to the philoso- 222,000. 

pliers and the historians than literature Marius, Gaius (157-86 B.C.), Rom. 
proper. Of his earlier works those trans. general, b. near Arpinum, of humble 
into Eng. include also An Introduction to origin, was brought up to despise the new 
Philosophy (1930); Prayer and Intelligence Uk. culture thon becoming so fashionable 
(with bis wife) (1931): The A ngelie Doctor in Rome. He possessed the stern and 
(Aquinas) (1931); The Degrees of Know- severe virtues of an anct. Rom., and at 
ledge (1932); Freedom in the Modern World first he was characterised by great integ- 
(1935); and True Humanism (1939). His rity and industry, but living in a licen- 
later works ore Introduction to Logic tious age his virtues soon degenerated 
(1937); Science and Wisdom (1940); Living into vices, and being without tho temper- 
Thoughts of St. Paul (1942); Redeeming ing influence of literature and art, his 
the Time (1943): Rights of Man and sternness produced cruelty, and his love 
Natural Law (1944); Dream of Descartes of country became love of self. Ho saw 
(1946); and St. Thomas Aquinas : Angel of his first service in Spain (134) under tho 
the Schools (1948). great Seipio Africonus, who raised him to 

Maritime Alps, div. of tho W. Alps on the rank of an officer, and in 119 b.o. 
the frontiers of Franco and Italy, extend- was elected tribune, becoming prietor in 
ing from the Col dl Tenda (N.W. of the 115, in which capacity he subdued 
gulf of Genoa), N.W. to the Col de l’Argen- Further Spain. He distinguished himself 
tiore and alps of Dauphind. E. and N.E. in the war with Jugurtha, 109-106, and 
come the Cottlan and Ligurian Alps, was elected consul for the flrst time in 107 
Among the chief peaks are Punta dell’ (a great honour for a norms homo), finally 
Argentera (10,794 ft.), Cima del Gelas with Sulla bringing the war to a close. 
(10,286 ft.), Monte Matto (10,128 ft.). He was next appointed to the chief 
Mont Point (10,017 (ft.), Mont Clapler Command against, the CImbrI and Teuton!, 
(9994 ft?), Mont Vintbras' 9948 ft.), Mont and defeated the invaders at Aquas Soxtiee 
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(modorn Aix) (102), and near Verccllm 
(modern Vercelli) on the Raudlan plain 
(101), becoming consul for the fifth lime 
the same year. In 100 he was again 
consul, but l»e had secured his election by 
means of the demagogues, Satuminus and 
Olaucia, and so had alienated the plebs. 

In consequence of this he went to Asia, 
but returned to take part in the Social 
war of 90, and when Sulla was appointed 
chief in command against Mithridatos in 
88, succeeded in getting the office trans- 
ferred to himself. This led to an open 
rupture between the two generals which 
resulted in Sulla defeating M., who fled to 
the marshes of Minturiuc. He subse- 
quently went to Carthago, and returning 
to Rome in Sulla’s absence became consul 
a seventh time, he and China naming 
themselves to oitlee without going through 
the form of an election. See A. H. Beesly, 
The Gracchi, Marius, arid Sulla (4th ed.) f 
1884. 

Marivaux, Pierre Carlet de Chamblain 

de (1088-1763). Fr. writer, b. at- Paris. 
He began his literary work by a parody on 
Ilomer, but soon turned his attention to 
comedy and the novel. His work Is 
characterised by its verbal affectation, 
afterwards known as martiwudage, and 
by its analysis of character. His works 
include Marianne (his most famous novel, 
1731-41) and Lea Fausses Confidences 
(1737). See life by G. Deschamps, 1897. 

Marjoram {Origanum), genus of aro- 
matic herbs. The leaves of sweet M. 
[(). Majorana ) are used for seasoning. Oil 
of M. is used in farriery, and a dye is also 
obtained from the plant. 

Mark, or John Mark, traditional author 
of the second gospel, is mentioned many 
times in the N.T., though nowhere by 
name in the Gospels. He id spoken of in 
Col. iv. 1 0 as the cousin (o avt^noi) of Barna- 
bas. nis mother Mary (Acts xii. 12) 
seems to have been a woman of some 
position whose house was a frequent 
resort of the Christians of Ocrusalem. He 
accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their 
return from the visit to Judcea (Acts xii. 
5), and later set out with them on the 
first missionary journey. On thoir arrival 
at Perga in Pamphylia he left them for 
some unexplained reason, and this defec- 
tion later caused a sharp dispute between 
Paul and Barnabas which led to their 
taking different roads. We next read 
of M. as reconciled to Paul, and as being 
with him at Rome (Col. iv. 10; Phil. 
24). Later he seems to have visited Asia 
(2 Tim. iv. 11). Tradition makes him the 
founder of the Church in Alexandria, and 
later legend weaves many elaborate myths 
around his name. 

Mark, The Gospel according to St., 
second book of the N.T., is now very 
widely regarded by critics as tho first 
of the Gospels to be consigned to writing. 
Eccles. tradition has held that St. Mark 
was Its author, in accordance with the 
testimony of Papias (second century), who 
says that St. Mark was the ‘interpreter’ 
of St. Peter, and that lie wrote his gospel 
at Rome from information derived from 
the apostle. In the lust century tlfe 
TUbingen school entirely reversed the 
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traditional view, and placed the second 
gosi>el later than the other two synoptic 
narratives, holding it to be an adaptation 
of these two works intended to remove all 
that could offend either of the two great 
parties of the Early Church which the 
Tubingen school postulated. This view 
may now be said to be entirely abandoned, 
and it. may be considered as an ascertained 
fact of criticism that St. Mark’s Gospel 
was used by St. Luke and the author of 
the fl rst gospel. Harnack dates it between 
a.d. 65 and 70, so that the date offers 
no difficulty to accepting the traditional 
authorship, strengthened as its claim is 
by Internal evidence. St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel is characterised by great vividness 
of narrative and a wealth of incidental 
detail. There is no attempt at a literary 
style, effect being gained mainly by tho 
repetition of w'ords and ideas. Either 
St. Mark’s Gospel or an earlier form of it 
was used in the compilation of both the 
other synoptic gospels. See commen- 
taries by H. B. Sweete, 1902; A. W. Blunt, 
1929; and B. H. Branseomb, 1937; see 
also H. B. Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, 
1901; A. Lagrange, L’Erangile selon St. 
Marc , 1920; \V. Low'rie, Jesus according 
to St. Mark, 1929; J. Chapman, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, 1937; and article In J 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1898. 

Mark: 1. Ger. geographical term, sig- 
nified primarily the mark of a country’s 
limits (the march); and hence was applied 
os a designation of the border countries 
or dists. of the Oer. Empire, conquered 
from the Slavonians, Hungarians, Wends, 
and other neighbouring nations. Thus 
we read of the Ms. of Austria, of N. Saxony 
or Brandenburg, Lftusatia, Schleswig, 
Moravia, Steiermark. etc. Tho governors 
entrusted with the charge of these border 
(lists., or marks, were called Markgrafcn , 
corresponding to tho Eng. and Scottish 
wardens of the marches {see Marquis). 

| 2. The name of a silver coin of Germany 
containing 100 pfennige. Originally it 
was a measure of weight (chiefly for gold 
and silver) used throughout W. Europe, 
and equal to about S oz. In 1194, after 
the Conquest, a M. represented in Eng- 
land IGOd. (20d. to 1 oz.), or 13s. 4d., 
two -thirds of HI. In Scotland it only 
had one-twelfth of the Eng. value. Ms. 
were first issued in Germany about 1875. 
There are 10- and 20-M. gold coins, and 
1-, 2-, 3-, and 5-M. silver pieces. The 
nominal value of the Reichsmark of 
100 pfennigo in Brit, currency was lljd., 
and that of, the Doutschemark Introduced 
in 1948 Is. 3d. On the depreciation of the 
M. in Uio period following the first World 
War see Excrangkm, Forkigx* 

Markanda, see under Samarkand. 

Mark Antony, see Antoniijs* Marcus. 

Market (from Lat. me r cabas, trade). 
This w ord Is used either of tho fixed place 
to which purchasers and retail merchants 
resort for purpose of buying and selling 
(such as, in London, Co vent Garden M. 
for fruit and flowers, Leadenhall M. for 
meat and poultry), or of a body of people 
met together for commercial transactions, 
such its the sale of* provisions, live-stock, 
etc., exposed in public,* often at a fixed 
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time and place. From early time# the 
right to estab. a M. anywhere belonged to 
the Crown ; market rights became very 
valuable, and their illegal assumption 
wuh checked by Edward I.*s ‘Quo War- 
ranto* inquiries. The word was not 
commonly used in England before the 
twelfth century. In the Middle Ages 
the term included weekly and semi- 
wockly Ms., and the arm. mart or ‘fair.* 
Until comparatively recent times the duke 
of Norfolk owned the Ms. in Sheffield, and 
the duke of Bedford owned Covent Garden 
M. To-day nearly all the Ms. ore owned 
and controlled by the city or bor. councils; 
while the great London Ms. ore controlled 
bv the City Corporation or the L.C.C. 
Many tns., e.ft. Nottingham and Peter- 
borough, had a large open square or M. 
l »la co in which the M. was held, traders 
setting up their stalls there. Some of 
i hern remain. Cattle Ms. are still held 
in uncovered places, but these ore now 
generally distinct from ordinary Ms. 
Owing to modern facilities of inter- 
communication there is little variation in 
the price of a given commodity at different 
places (see also Fa m). 

M. is also used to describe the whole 
range of transactions, in a particular 
commodity, such as cotton or wool, or the 
dealings in credit ir«t i‘nv»cnts which form 
the money M. The London Stock Ex- 
change with its numerous subdivisions 
(consols, foreign stock, mining, etc.) is an 
sample of a highl> organised M. Nee 
vlton aud Costello. lie port jor the Royal 
'tun mission on Market Right#, i.. 1889; 
). Huvclin, Kssai histonque sue le droit 
des marches et des foircs, 1897 : ami C. 
Maughan. Markets of Ixmdon, 1981. 

Market Bosworth, sec Bos worth. 

Market Deeping, mrkt. tn. of Lint oln- 
shire., England, on the Wcllaml, 7 in. 
K. by N. of Stamford. Pop. 2000. 

Market Drayton, or Drayton-in-Hales, 
mrkt. tn. of Shropshire. England, on the 
Shropshire Union Canal. It is an old tn. 
and is in the centre of an agric. d 1st . 
Agric. implements are made. There is a 
six teen tli -century grammar school, and 
near by is Blorc Heath, scene of a battle 
in the Wars of the Boses. Pop. 4800. 

Market Gardening, see nadir Garden- 
l\H, 

Market Harborougli, par. and mrkt. tn. 
of I.eieCfdershlro. England, on the Welland 
and the (4 rand Union Canal. 10 m. S.E. 
of Leicester. It is a much frequented 
hunting centre. Corsets, patent foods, 
rubber goods, and brushes are among its 
marmfs. It hn-s an old Gothic church 
and a seventeenth -century grammar 
school. Pop. (with Bowden) 10,700. 

Marketing. A word used u.*s an alterna* 
, live to sales management (</. r.) to cover 
} the two activities of advertising and 
personal salesmanship. There Is a ten- 
dency tn comment' to separate M. from 
all tho other branched where possible. 
This is more generally the case among 
manufacturers than among wholesale and 
retail t radons, the very nature of whose 
business Is in itself M. Broadly speaking, 
the larger the percentage of tho price of a 
commodity that* can be earmarked for 
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soiling costs, the greater the tendency to 
make M. a separate dept. In some 
speciality trades, that is trades in such 
goods as vacuum cleaners, cash registers, 
and hooks of reference, where soles ore 
made direct to the ultimate consumers or 
users without passing through tin* ordinary 
channels of trade, an entirely separate 
business from that of production may be 
organised solely for the purpose of M. the 
commodity. It was once thought that 
the effect of spending money largely on 
press and poster would be to reduce other 
salesmanship costs; but, generally speak- 
ing, this expectation has not been fulfilled , 
and indeed so far from tills having 
resulted, it has proved to be unremunera- 
tive to advertise at the existing high rates 
unless personal salesmen are sufficiently 
numerous to draw the full benefit of the 
outlay. Consequently, while non -adver- 
tising houses may send representatives to 
visit 1 heir customers at intervals of many 
weeks or even months, it is usually (he 
advertising houses which provide l'or the 
tortnightiy or weekly call. 

The groat, bulk of the heavy business of 
tho world is still done in commodities in 
which there is little; or no national pub- 
licity. M. in many such eases is rather 
I outride the range 1 of ordinary commercial 
< travelling as well as of advertising. It 
i means rather the discovery of buyers and 
• the a<l just men! of plant and works to 
meet their needs. The various forms of 
■ M. have brought into being a new class of 
educator: the teacher of salesmanship. 
In some of the modem univs. M. in its 
two forms of publicity and personal 
"riling is recognised as one of the commer- 
cial subjects (see also Empire Marketing 
Board). 

There is another sense in which the term 
M. is being largely used: eo-oporative or 
united M. A good illustration is the union 
of t he farmers or fruit-growers of a suitable 
area to unite and nominate a single person 
or body to carry out their selling arrange- 
ments. the principle being that such a 
central authority could make more 
effective bargains and allow the growers 
more time and freedom for their other 
work. In recent years agric. M. boards 
have been instituted in Great Britain 
by agric. producers in order to obtain 
I he ttd\ ant ages of long-term organise - 
| tion as authorised bs' schemes framed 
! under the Agricultural Marketing Acts. 
I J 99 1-89. Important schemes for large- 
1 "rale M. of agric. products include those 
j dealing with pigs and bacon, milk and 
I its derivntiw products, and hops. See 
t Report on Agricultural Marketing Svhenus 
! for 1936 (Cmd. .5731 of 1938); White 
S Paper on Milk Policy (Cmd. 5533 of 
| 1 937) ; and Hops : Report of Reorganisation 
! Commission (Ministry of Agriculture, 
Economic series). Nee also the Livestock 
Industry Art, 1937, which provides for 
the improvement of the facilities for tho 
slaughter of li\o-stock and the rationali- 
sation of the system of live-stock auction 
markets, the control being vested in 
independent commissions appointed by 
t tie gov. Tho Ministry of Agrfeult ure and 
Fisheries now includes a new dept, known 
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as the Agrie. M. Facilities Committee for 
Great Britain. 

See H. M. Oonacher, The Agricultural 
Marketing Ads , 1935; J. T. llorner, 
Agricultural Marketing , 1935; L. W. Lytle, 
Man and his Markets, 1935; D. W. Muiott, 
Problems in Agricultural Marketing , 1938; 
and J. B. Condliffo, The Reconstruction of 
World Trade, 1941. 

Market Overt. The legal term M. O.. 
or open market, is used in roferenec to 
the acquisition of a icood title by the 
purchaser of poods where the seller’s 
title was defective. The general rule is 
that the owner or his agent alone can sell 
so as to confer ownership, but among the 
various except b us to this rule is the 
statutory provision (Sale of Goods Act, 
1893, founded on the common law) that 
where goods are sold in M. O.. according 
to the usage of the particular market, the 
buyer acquires a good title to tin* goods 
provided he buys in good faith and w ilhout 
notice of any defect or want of title on the 
part of the seller. As a fact, the buyer 
has no great protection, because (1) if the 
owner of stolen goods secures the convic- 
tion of the thief he gets his goods back 
again, the buyer being reimbursed from 
moneys found on the thief: ami (2 1 
although anciently, when shops were very 
few, the general practice was to sell and 
buv in markets and fairs, the almost 
universal rule at the present dav is to buy 
in shops, and markets and fairs (appar- 
ently the Act includes * fairs ’ or * markets’) 
are now more or less the survivals of a 
bygone ago. In the City of London, 
however, every shop which is open to the 
public between sunrise and sunset on all 
weekdays is, by customary law, M. (), 
(The Shops Act, 191*2, in no way affects 
this custom, and a City shop is still AL O., 
though it must close long before sunset on 
one day in the week.) JJut City shops are 
only M. O. for such goods as the shop- 
keeper proposes to deal in, nor (appar- 
ently) does the custom apply where the 
shopkeeikir i a himself the buyer. Outside 
the City, certain days are set apart by 
grant, prescription, length of time, or 
custom in which at the particular tu. or 
vil. Ai. O. is held. The protection extends 
only to goods vendible in the market. The 
transaction, to be protected, must have 
begun and ended in M. O.; for example 
sale in a private room, or sale by sample 
where the bulk of the goods is transferred 
otherwise than openly, do not constitute 
sale in M. O. Also, in the case of markets 
in which tolls are payable, the buyer to be 
protected must pay the tolls due upon the 
sale. See J. Pease and H. Chitty, The 
Law Relating to Markets and Fairs , 1899. 

Market Rasen, mrkt. tn. and urb. (list, 
of Lincolnshire, Eng., on the little Rasen 
R., and 13 m. N.E. of Lincoln. Pop. 
2500. 

Market Research, see under Salks 
Management. 

Markham, Mrs. (1780-1837). pseu- 
donym of Elizabeth Penrose, daughter of 
Edmund Cartwright (</.#.), inventor of the 

? i>wer-loom; married the Rev. John 
enrose in 1804. She is noted as a writer 
-of hist, and other books for the young. 


The best known are Mrs, Markham’s 
History of England (1823) and Mrs. 
Markham’s History of France (1828). 
Other works include Amusements of 
1 V ester nheath, or. Moral Stories for Children 
(1824); A Visit to the Zoological Gardens. 
(1829); and Sermons for Children (1837). 
See S. Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends , 
1391. 

Markham, Charles Edwin (1852-1910). 
Amor, poet, b. at Oregon City, Oregon, 
worked oti a farm in California. I lo wrote 
many poems, the prin. of which was The 
Man with the Iloe (1899), which secured 
liiin world -wide attention. He was asked 
bv the U.S. Gov. to write the poem to be 
used in the national celebration of 
W ashington’s bi-centennial birthday. 11c 
was elected to the Amer. Academy in 
1930 and became honorary president of 
the Poetry Society of America. Ills other 
works include Lincoln and other Poems 
(1901); The Shoes of Happiness, etc. 
(1915); Gates of Paradise (1920); Californ la 
the Wonderful (prose, 1924); The Ballad of 
the Gallows Bird (1926); The Star of Araby 
(1937); Collected Poems (1910); and 
Children in Bondage (prose, 1914). 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert (1830- 
1916), Eng. traveller and geographer, h. 
at Stillingfloct, Yorkshire, son of the Rev. 
David F. M., vicar of that place. Edu- 
cated at Cheam and Westminster, he w’u* 
in the navy, 1844-52, and served in the 
Arctic expedition, 1850-51. He intro- 
duced quininc-yieldiug cinchona - 1 reex 
from Peru to Brit. India, 1859 02, ami 
also the Berea bruzili crisis, or rubber- 
bearing tree, into Malaya. M. was geo- 
grapher to the Abyssinian expedition: 
assistant-secretary to the India Olllce, 
1867-77: secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1863-88; secretary, 
1858-87. and president, 1893-1905, of 
the ILnkinvt Society. Among his works 
ore lives of Lord Fairfax. Columbus, John 
Davis, Maj. Renuell, Adm. J. Markham. 
It. Hakluyt, and Sir L. McClintock; 
also Travels in Peru and India (1862); 
M emoir of the l rulian Surveys (1871); Ttu 
Threshold of the Unknown Region (1874): 
Life oj Richard Iff. (1906): Qmchua 
Dictionary (1908); and The Incas of Peru 
(1910). 

Markham, Gervase (Jervis) (e. 1568- 
(1637), Erig. soldier, translator, compiler, 
and miscellaneous writer. During the 
Civil war he served In the Royalist Army, 
lie wrote much, among his original 
writings being The most honorable traged ie 
of Sir Richard Hr invite , Knight (1595); 
The Poem of Poems; or Sion* 8 Muse 
(1595); The dumbe Knight (comedy, 
1608;; The English Husbandman (1613, 
1014); Hunger’s Prevention (1621); The 
True Tragedy of Herod and Antipater 
(with Win. Sampson, 1622); and various s 
works on sport and rural pursuits, in- 
cluding A Discourse on Horsemansh i ppe 
(1593) and A Way to get Wealth (1031). 
See D. F. Markham, History of the Mark- 
ham Family , 1854 ; and Sir C. R. Markham, 
Markham Memorials, 1913. 

Markiewicz, Constance Georglne, Coun- 
tess (1884-1927), Irish politician, daughter 
of Sir Henry Gor£-Boqf.h, and iwife from 
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11*00 of a Polish count. Active first in 
tlio Labour and then in the Sinn Fein 
movement, she was sentenced to death 
for taking part in the Faster 1910 
ivbellioii, the sentence being commuted. 
In do Valera’s Fianirn Fail Oov. she was 
made minister of labour. She was the 
first woman to ho elected to the Brit. 
House of Commons, being returned for 
St. Patrick’s Dublin in Dec., 1918, but 
she never took the oath nor her seat. 

Markin oh, burgh and coal-mining centre 
in the co. of Fife, Scotland, 11 in. S.W. of 
Cupar and 33 m. from Edinburgh. The 
other chief industries arc bleaching and 
tlie manuf. of paper. It is served l»v the 
Scottish Region railway. Pop. 2000. 

Markirch, see Stic Maiiik-avx-Minks. 

Marking Ink, see Ink. 

Markneukirchen, tn. of Saxony, (Jer- 
niitny, 28 m. tt.s.W. of Zwickau, it is 
chiefly engaged in the manuf. of musical 
instruments. Pop. 8700. 

Markova, Alicia (Alice Marks) ( b . 1911), 
Eng. dan sense. Joined Diaghilcv’s Rus- 
sian ballet in 1925, dancing the adagio of 
The Swan Lake in the same year. After 
Diaghilcv’s death she danced with the 
\ ouug Eng. Ballet at the f'ainargo 
society, the Ballet Club. Sadler’s W ells, 
and wit.li her own coinmwiv With Anton 
Dolin (an Englishman who became 
/ iremur dan-scar classigue) she was the 
lirst star of the Vie. -We lls Ballet founded 
by Ninette de Valois (ste I)\ukt). As 
the particular star of the Wells eompam 
the ballets were constructed round her 
personality and apt it tides and the classics 
revived for her such as The Swan Lake. 
which was first, produced in 1877. in 
( liselle , the oldest (ISil) ballet in the pre- 
war repertoire of the Wells company. M. 
gave an excellent rendering iu a role in 
which Pavlova was supreme. Other 
(lassie roles in which she duuccd were 
( 'asse-Xoisette and . 1 u rant's 1 1 'nidi ng. In 
physique and temperament M. is a clas- 
sical dancer in the direct line of Pavlova 
and Spessiva. She occupies a unique 
position in contemporary ballet and has 
played a major part in the hist, of the art 
in England. 

Markovka, tn. in the Voronezh Region 
of the R.S.F.S.R., 150 in. E.S.E. „f 

Kharkov. Pop. 8000, 

Markranstadt, tn. of Saxony, (Icrinany, 
7 in. S.W. of Leipzig. Pop. 8000. 

Mark System. The name applied to the 
agrarian polity, common to all auct. 
Teutonic races, l»y which the whole arable 
land of the community or settlement was 
annually or triennially allotted among the 
freemen, to he held till the t inie came for it. 
to lie fallow, while the pasture land was 
both held and used in common. The 
#M. S. as described in Tacitus is evidently 
a* sign of the transition between the no- 
madic and agrie. conditions of tribes, or 
betwcon a genuine community of land 
tenure and an inchoate system of priwi.te 
ownership (HetYroy, Home rt fes barbares). 
The term mark (In Tacitus rums) in this 
context, meant, community . hut its 
primary meaning ' boundary ’ points to the 
salient feud arc of the M. S. as described 
by Tacitus, namely, the fact, that the 
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tribal habitations and fields were, for 
purposes of defence, hounded by huge 
unoccupied stretches of waste land or 
‘ marches. * Despite much controversy it. 
seems probable that the M. S. preceded tlie 
feudal system, which everywhere reduced 
tlie freeman to a condition of serfdom or 
villeinage. In England, at any rate, the 
M. S. failed to take root with the migration 
of the Saxons (see TKvruiO. For the 
social, political, and judicial aspect of the 
M. S., see R. Schmid, Oesetze (Ur Angel - 
Sachsen , 1832; H. Maine, Village Com- 
munities, 1871 ; W. Stubbs. Constitutional 
11 i storg of England, vol. i., 1875; <». L. 
von Maurer, fJesrhiehtc der Markenver- 
fassung, l)orf - 11 oj- Stadte-verfassung , and 
Kin l e thing- T. Hodgkin, History of the 
. I ng/o -Saxons, 190(5; H. Collingwood, 
Human Hritaiu and the English Settle- 
ments, 1923; A. Dopseh, Die freien Marker 
■in Deutschland. 1933; end F. M. H teuton, 
Anglo-Saxon England, 1943, 1947. 

Mark Twain, see CLEMKNS, Samukl 
Lamiuorm-;. 

Marl, loose appellation for ail com- 
pounds of clay and carbonate of lime 
which are soft and friable. Shell M. is a 
soft, white, crumbling deposit formed on 
t he bottom of lakes ami ponds by the accu- 
m ulation of the remains of mollusca, ento- 
niostracu. and partly of fresh -water alga 1 . 
When such calcareous deposits become 
compact stone, they form what are known 
as fresh -water or lacustrine limestones, 
which arc generally u hitc or pale coloured, 
smooth in texture, rarely splintery, and 
break with a slightly eonchoidal fracture. 
(..Ticket pitches are treated with M. in 
order to bind and improve the turf. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, first Duke 
of (1950- I 722), Eng. soldier, w r ns educated 
Ht St. Paul's School, and was for a while 
page to .1 antes, duke of Y ork. 1 1 e entered 
the army in 1607 as ensign in the foot 
guards, and. after serving at Tangiers, w a- 
promoted captain (1672). In 1678 he be- 
came colonel, and in the same year mar- 
ried Sarah Jennings (1660-1744), maid *»f 
honour to Princess Anne, over whom she 
had great mlluenee. lie was created 
Baron Churchill in 1682, and three years 
later took ail active part in suppressing 
Monmouth’s insurrection. For this ser- 
vice he was made major-general. He 
vowed fidelity to James II.. and at the 
same time promised William of Orange to 
support him. When William landed. 
Churchill joined him. He was given an 
earldom in 1689, and after serving in 
Flanders, was in 1690 appointed com- 
mander-in-eliief. On the accession of 
Anne he was mado captain -general of the 
forces and master-general of the ordnance; 
and. on the declaration of war ugainsr 
France, commanded the forces in Holland. 
After the successful campaign of 1702 ho 
was created duke. One of England’s 
greatest soldiers, a brilliant exponent of 
the use of mobility and fire-power, among 
his great victories were Blenheim (1700. 
Humlllies (1706). Ondcnariio (1708), and 
Malplaquet (1709). 

4u the meantime his influence at, home 
was steadily waning, partly owing to 
changes in the political atmosphere, partly 
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to the imperious behaviour of the duchess 
of Marlborough towards the queen, who 
in 1710 dismissed her from her service, 
ami partly to Harley's intrigues. Peace 
was declared by the Tories in 1711, and 
Marlborough, returning to England, was 
accused of malversation ami dismissed 
from all his others. The charges of pecu- 
lation wore, however, not proceeded with, 
lie went abroad during the following year, 
and took mi active part in securing the 
Hanoverian succession. After the acces- 
sion of George 1. he was reinstated as 
captain -general and master of the ord- 
nanee, which otlicivs ho held until his 
health gave way in 17 Id. He was hardly 
ii scrupulous .statesman, but due account 
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must he taken of the times in which he 
lived. The most, serious charges laid 
against him are that lie betrayed James 
II. and William 111. in turn; but such 
charge should he consistently made against 
all the great, nobles who supported the 
bloodless revolution of 1088. Again, it is 
true that M„ in common with Dauby, 
Shrewsbury, and most, of William’s minis- 
ters conducted a correspondence with the 
Jacobites of St. Germains. This was well 
known to William, who was quile content 
that James should be duped with flatter- 
ing but vain assurances that England was 
prepared to revolt on his behalf. Macau- 
lay f 8 more serious charge that M. com- 
municated to the enemy the Eng. Gov.’s 
intention to attack Bre*t in 1604 lias been 
convincingly refuted in Mr. Winston 
Churchill's Marlborough (4 vols., 1933-38; 
2 vols. , 1947). I Ms let t ora and dispatches 
were pub. by Sir U. Murray (1845-46). 
See lives by 1). B. /Jhidsey, 1929; Sir J. 
Forteseue, 1932; and M. Ashley, 1939. * 
Marlborough: 1. City in Middlesex to.. 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 25 m. W. of Bos- 


ton. It carries on a considerable trade In 
boots and shoes. Pop. 15,100. 2. Tn. hi 

the co. of Wiltshire, England, on the it. 
Kennct, 26 in. N.E. of Salishury. It Is 
an old tn. with interesting buildings, and 
a college for hoys (see Marlborough 
Collect:). It was here floury III. held 
the Parliament which enacted the 
‘Statutes of Marlbridgo.’ Pop. 5800. 
3. Dist. in S. Is., Now Zealand, having an 
area of 4220 sq. in. The chief minerals 
found arc gold, coal, and copper. Pop. 
17,000. 

Marlborough College, Eng. public school, 
was founded in 1843 for sons of the clergy, 
being opened to laymen’s sons ten years 
later. It accommodates about 660 boys, 
partly in hostels, and partly In boarding 
houses. It is situated at Marlborough, 
Wiltshire. 

Marlborough House, mansion in Pall 
Mall, London, built by Wren for tho great 
duke of Marlborough c. 1710, and since 
1817 owned by the gov. It has been 
used as a residence b> Edward Vll. when 
Princo of Wales, Queen Alexandra, and 
Queen Mary, widow’ of George V. 

Marline-spike, or Marlinspike (from 
marline, a small line of two strands for 
seising*, etc.), wire pin used on board 
-hip for unravelling the strands of a rope 
ami as a lever in tying knots, etc,, 
i Marlow, or Great Marlow, til. in Buck- 
inghamshire, England, on tho Thames. 

5 m. N.W. of Maidenhead. Tho rlv. i.s 
crossed hero by an iron suspension bridge. 
There are extensne hooch woods, and the 
surrounding scenery is remarkably attrac- 
tive. Tho chief manufs. are paper and 
lace. Pop. 6500. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93), Eng. 
dramatist and poo*. w*as tile son of a shoe- 
maker, and was educated at K ing’s School. 
Canterbury, and Corpus (Jliristi College, 

. Cambridge. Presently he joined the earl 
of Nottingham’s theatrical company, by 
. which most of his plays were produced. 

I lie wrote about 1587 tho great blank verse 
tragedy, Tamburlaine , and followed this 
with The Troublesome [{eigne and Lament- 
able Death of Edward the Second, King of 
England (1594); and The Tragedy of Dido 
Queeue of Carthage (with Nash, 1594). 
After his death appeared The Massacre at 
Paris (c. 1600); The Tragicall Ilistorg of 
D. Faust us 11004); and The Famous 
Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta (1633). 
A number of other plays have also been 
wholly or partially ascribed to M., and It 
has been asserted by some critics that ho 
was part author of Shakespeare's Titus 
A ndronicus, of the second and third parts 
of Henry VI., and of fidward III. As a 
I poet ho is best known, as the author of 
: ‘Come live with me and he iny love' (pub. 
j In The Passionate Pilgrim , 1599). It wrus* 
j declared that M. was an atheist, and In 
| 1593 the Privy Council Issued a warrant 
. for him to be brought before them. Before 
! it was served M. was killed In a drunken 
| brawl at Deptford. M. raised both tho 
themes and treatment of the drama to a 
higher level by taking largo serious sub- 
jects for dramatisation that appealed to 
popular imagination , ami by concerting the 
old stiff blank verse fhto a medium of 
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delicate and plastic beauty. His plays 
show no outstanding power of charac- 
terisation or even of constructive skill, 
but they carry the reader away by the 
force and beauty of their language and 
by the heroic visions they conjure up. 
Tumburlainc, his earliest, crudest, creation, 
enters on the stage driving a team of kings 
before bis chariot ; M .found the raw material 
for his play Tamburlaine in such books as 
Pedro Maxia’s Life of Timed (pub. at 
Seville in 1543 and irons, into Eng. in 
1571) and the Vita Maoni Turncrlams at 
Petrus PcrondimiH. llut the thunder- 
bolts of invective were his own, and it is 
the dramatist who makes the JScjthion 
peasant and mass murderer into a' poet. 
Tamburlaine is no doubt an expression 
of the overmastering prodigality of youth, 
but in the play M. lit. the lires of Eng. 
heroic drama. Bv contrast his poem Hero 
ami Leamier reveals him in a gentle mood o 1 
sweet sensuousness in the vein of Spenser. 
Harabas in The Jew of Mall a rules the 
world by the power of gold; Faustus sells 
his soul for the powers of a magician; each 
is impelled by a lust of power and the 
tragedy consistently follows its appointed 
course from vaulting triumph to a tre- 
mendous fall. 7r technique M.’s highest, 
achievement is Ins hdvani II., hut. in 
poetry and psychological interest it falls 
well below Doctor Faustus, which latter 
became the accepted model of the finest 
philosophical drama of modern times, 
Goethe’s Faust. 1 factor Faustus is a great 
symbolic tragedy on a theme which, 
besides reflecting M.\s inner experience, 
exploits that pride of intellect which was 
the very spirit of the Renaissance. The 
story is of the Middle Ages but M., by 
giving it a renaissance setting, thereby 
transformed the anxious alchemist into 
an ardent idealist, besides softening the 
crude horrors of the medieval version. 
The opening scenes in which Faustus 
barters his soul, are admirable, ami the 
closing presentation of the hour of retri- 
bution touches a fund of pathos which 
seems to have been exhausted in this 
play, for M. never reaches it again. The 
weakness is in the middle scenes, some of 
which are so grotesque that some have 
doubted M.’s authorship. Edward II. is 
comparatively speaking, a sober play, and 
oven if it misses the tire and glamour of 
Tamburlaine , its structure is better and its 
interpretation of character more varied. 
M. not only saw that the romantic drama 
was admirably suited to the spiritual 
requirements of the needs of the nation 
as oxpressing its full and strenuous life; 
but also that for the romantic drama to 
achieve beauty as well ns force the medium 
of blank verso must be used. M. no doubt, 
shows the defects of the temperament of 
his age — excess of imagination, a lack of 
restraint, and at times au extravagance 
approaching the ridiculous, but no criti- 
cism can hide tho fact that M. found the 
drama crude and formless and left it a 
mighty force in Eng. literature. His 
Works have been ed. by A. H. Bullen 
(1885); Havelock Ellis (1887); 0. F. T. 
Brooke (1910); and K. II. Case (1930-33). 
See A. VV. ^Verity, Marlowe's Influence on 
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Shakespeare, 1886; J. H. Ingram, Marlow 
and. his Associates, 1904; Una M. Elliw- 
Fcrinor, (Kristopher Marlowe , 1927; P. 11. 
K ocher, Christopher Marlowe, 1947: and 
C. Norman, The Muses' Darling , 1948. 

Marmagao, seaport tu. in the Portu- 
guese ter. of Goa, India. It, is connected 
by rail with the W. Ghats, and is in the 
centre of a manganese and iron dist. 

Marmalade, see Jam. 

Marmande, tn. in the dept, of Lot-et- 
Oaronne, France, on the Garonne, 30 m. 
N.W. of Agon. It manufs. cotton and 
woollen goods and brandy. Pop. 12,100. 

Marmolata, highest ml. of the S. Tyrol. 
Dolomites, Italy. Height 11,020 ft. 

Marmont, Auguste Fr6d6rio Louis Viesse 
de, Duke of Ragusa (1774-1852), marshal 
of France, 6. at Chfttillon-sur-Seine. 
entered the army at an early age, served 
as a brigadier-general in Egypt, returned 
with Bonaparte to France, supported him 
in the revolulion of the 18th Brumaire. 
and afterwards continued in active 
military service. Having defended the 
Hagusan ter. against the Russians and 
Montenegrins, he was made duke of 
Ragusa. He joined the Grand Army in 
1809, tho day before the battle of Wag- 
ram, won the battle of Znaym, and was 
made a marshal. He was thereafter for 
eighteen mouths governor of the Illyrian 
provs. M. succeeded Mussina in Spain 
in May 1811. On the news of Soult’s 
defeat, by Reresford at Albuera (May 161 
he mo veil rapidly southward, forcing 
Wellington to give up Ills siego of Badaioz. 
Deadlock ensued for two months, and in 
tact- the offensive spirit of tho Fr. was gone. 
From Aug. to Sept. Wellington blockaded 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and M., seizing upon an 
opportunity afforded by the dispersed 
condition of Wellington’s troops, ad- 
vanced. He refused to close with his 
enemy, who succeeded in taking up pre- 
pared defensive positions; Wellington’s 
maiueiivres were, in Graham’s words, 
‘very pretty — but spun rather tine.’ In 
1812 Wellinnon went over to the offen- 
sive. captured Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz. M. being hampered bv Napo- 
leon’s fatal system of trying to conduct the 
Sp. operations from Paris. Tn June Wel- 
lington advanced into Leon, and M. re- 
tired behind the Douro to await reinforce- 
ments. In July he took the offensive, 
manoeuvred Wellington from his positions, 
and threatened his communications with 
Portugal. Roth armies then moved on 
parallel lines, M. attempting, but failing, 
to cut his opponent’s retreat. At Sala- 
manca (July 22) M. made tlie fatal mistake 
of over-extending his Hue. in his persistent 
attempt to menace Wellington’s retreat. 
The latter seized his opportunity and 
attacked. M. was completely defeated 
and beat a precipitate retreat, with the 
loss of nearly 15,000 men. In 1813 lie 
commanded a corps d'armie, and fought 
at Liitzen, Bautzen, and Dresden. He 
maintained t»u> contest with great spirit in 
Franco In the beginning of 1814, and if 
was not until further resistance was hope- 
less that he concluded a truce with Barclay 
de Tolly, on which Napoleon found himself 
compelled to abdicate. On the return of 
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Napoleon from Elba he was obliged to flee. 
On the outbreak of the revolution in 1S30, 
nt tho head of a body of troop**, lie en- 
deavoured to reduco Paris to submission, 
and linally retreating with 6000 Swiss, ainl 
a few battalions that had continued faith- 
ful to Charles X., conducted him across 
the frontier. From that time he resided 
chiefly in Vienna. In 1852 lie engaged in 
an effort for the fusion of the Fr. Legi- 
timists and Orleanisfs, but d. at Venice on 
March 2 of that year. 11 is memoirs were 
pub. 1857-58. 

Marmontel, Jean Francois (1723-90), 
Fr. novelist and dramatist, b. at Port in 
Limousin. An acquaintance with Vol- 
taire brought him to Paris in 17 t . Vol- 
taire introduced him to sev. persons of 
distinction, and the success of his first 
tragedy. Denys le tyran (1748), .stamped 
him a.> a dramatic pod. His celebrated 
Conte s ntorau.r (1765) gained him groat 
reputation. On the death of Duelos he 
became historiographer of Franco; and in 
1783 he was made secretary to t lie 
Acnd&nie in t ho plac e of D'Alembert, lie 
lost, his appointments and his property on 
the breaking out of the revolution, and he 
removed some distance from Paris in a 
state of destitution. In 1796 he became a 
member of the National institute. His 
best achievement was the posthumous 
Memnires d'un p£re (1804). See K. 
K miner, Kin KUnstler poetischrr Prosn in 
dcr fransosischen V or roman fih\ 1936. 

Marmora, Alfonso Ferrero La, sie La 
M \RMOKV. 

Marmora, Sea of (and. Propontis), be- 
tween Europe and Asia, connected with 
the Aegean Sea by the strait of the Dar- 
danelles, and with the Black Sea by the 
Bosphorus. Its length is 175 in. and its 
greatest breadth about 50 in., while in 
some parts it is over 4000 ft. deep. Among 
the i3. in this sea is that of M., celebrated 
for its marble quarries. 



Marmosets, or Ouistitis (Hapalidse), 
family of S. Arner. monkeys, sometimes 
called bear-monkeys (Arctopithecini) from 
their somewhat bear-like extremities, The 
feet having paws and claws which are 


necessary for the M.'s mainly insectivorous 
habits. The face is short, and the thirty- 
two teeth include only two molars on each 
side. The tail is not prehensile. M. are 
all arboreal in habit, climbing and jump- 
ing with great activity. They are not 
very intelligent, but t heir gentleness and 
pretty uppcaraucc make them interesting 
pets. The common M. (1 fa pale mcefuts) is 
about tiie size of a squirrel, with darkish 
brown fur and Jong busby tail marked 
with alternate rings of hlack anil grey. 
The side of the head hears a long tuft of 
whitish hair over the ears. 

Marmot {Marmot a), genus of rodents, 
usually ranked among the Murldm, hut 
regarded as forming a connecting Imk 
between that family and Sciurida?; re- 
sembling squirrels in their dentition, al- 
though in their form and habits they more 
resemble rats and mice. They have two 
incisors and two pruemolars in each iaw, 
four molars on each side above, and three 
below. The common M., or alpine Al. ( M. 
marmot a). Is a native of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the more N. mts. of Europe, 
up to the limits of perpetual snow. It Is 
not a native of Britain. It is about the 
size of a rabbit, greyish-yellow, brown to- 
wards tho heud. It feeds on roots, leaves, 
insects, etc., and is gregarious, often living 
in large societies. It digs large burrows 
with sev. chambers and two entrances, 
generally on the slopes of the mts. They 
spend the winter in their burrows, in one 
chamber of which is a store of dried grass, 
but the greater part of the winter is passed 
in torpidity. The alpine M. is easily 
tamed. The Quebec M., found in Canada 
m woody dints., is a burrowing but not a 
gregarious animal. 

Marne: 1. Kiv. of France, tho anct. 
Matrona, the longest trib. of the Seine on 
the right. It rises in tho plateau of 
Longres, and joins the Seine at Charenton, 
4 in. above Paris. Its length is 325 rn., 
and it is nav igablo for 1 26 in. It is rather 
a rapid stream, and in most places with a 
wide bed. The commerce carried on upon 
this riv. lias been extended by means of 
canals, which Jink up tlie Rhine and the 
Aisuc. Tlie most important of these is tlie 
one completed in 18, H connecting it with 
the Rhine. 2. Inland dept, in the N.E. of 
France, formed out of tlie old prov. of 
Champagne, is traversed by the It. Marne, 
and extends southward from the frontier 
dept, of Ardennes. Area 3167 sq. m. 
Tlie soil is \ cry fertile in t he S., but chalky 
and arid in the N r . Tho surface is un- 
dulating in tho centre of the dept., the 
remainder being of a level character. It 
is in Hie dry and chalky soil of the N. of 
this dept, that the best, varieties of the 
famous Champagno wines (q.n.) are grown. 
Other industries include tanning, iron an<t 
copper founding, brewing, and pottery 
inamif. Tho rearing of a Sp. breed of 
sheep is a chief branch of industry, and 
woollen manufs. are largely carried ou. 
t'ap. Chalons-snr-Marne. Pop. 386,900. 
See also Maknk, Haute-. 

Marne, Battles ot the (1914; 1918). The 
first battle of the M. (fought 8ept. 6-9, 
1914) was one of Vho decisive .battles of tho 
First World War (and of all time), and had 
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a direct bearing on Germany’s ultimate 
defeat. The victorious sweep of the Ger. 
right wing under von Kluck (q.r.) pressed 
back the Allies’ left flank, first in a S.W. 
direction, changing to S„ then S.S.E., in 
an endeavour to envelop it and bring 
about a hasty collapse, In accordance with 
the approved Ger. plan. The Brit. Ex- 
peditionary Force was on the left of the 
Allies’ line for a time, hut in retreating to 
S. ojf the M., Jofl'ro (fj.v.), the comman- 
der-in-chief, formed a new army under 
Gen. Maunonry on the Brit. left. He 
formed another new army under Gen. I 
Foch, which took up a position in the 
centre of the left section of the \llie**' i 


den move caused a gap to appear on 
Kluck’s left and Billow's right, at which 
the Brit, struck with great effectiveness, 
and drove the Oers. hack beyond the 
Grand Morin and Petit Morin. This dis- 
organised the entire Ger. front on this 
flank, and at 11 a.m. on Sept. 9 Kluck re- 
ceived the order to retire. This exposed 
von Billow’s right still more, and gave 
Foch the opportunity for which he had 
been waiting. A considerable number of 
Gers. being held fast in the hogs about the 
marshes of Saint-Gond, Foch struck hard 
at. Billow’s centre, right, and left. Mau- 
nourv had also driven the Gers. from the 
Oumj and the Brit, then crossed the 
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lino which faced N., ‘holding the de- 
bouches to the south of the marshe* of 
.Saint-Goad and posting a part of its 
forces on the plateau to the north of 
Sezanne.’ When von Kluck changed 
direction lie exposed hiR own right flank to 
Paris, and Gen. Galli6ni (r/.r. ), the gover- 
nor, communicated with .loiTre as soon as 
this movement became discernible. J ofl're, 
thereupon, made arrangements to fall 
upon Kluck as soon as he was deeply com- 
mitted to the new direction. No allowed 
him to advance over the M. and the 
Grand Morin. On Sept. I JolYre issued 
orders for an attack to he launched on 
'Sept. 6. The situation on Koch’s front 
was extraordinary, in that there existed 
a gap fifteen kilometres wide, but for- 
tunately a similar gap existed In the Ger, 
line. Great pressure was brought against 
the Allies’ line towards the £. of the 
marshes of Saint-Uond on .Sept. 8. Mau- 
noury, on the extreme left, however, now 
began to attack Kluck. who, realising that 
he had exposed Ids rigtit flank, at once 
faced W. to meet The danger. This sud- 


M. at (’huh a ii -Thierry (rj.v.). The Ger. 
right was now' in full, but orderly, retreat. 
,SYe O. le Goflle (trnns. by Lucy Morales), 
Foch at the. Marne , 1918. 

The second battle of the M. arose out 
of the final Ger. offensive. This offensive 
was launched iu March 1918, and the 
initial result was the creation of a large 
salient in the Allies’ line in the direction 
of Amiens. In May a great effort was 
made by the Gers. between Solssons and 
Hheiins to break through to Paris. On 
this occasion t he M. was reached about 
(’h.ilcau-Thicm . On July 15 the tiers, 
launched a fun her offensive iu this area 
ami crossed the M. between Chateau - 
Thierry and Buell (K. of llhcims), thus 
creating another and dangerous sulicut.. 
Against, the W. face of this bulge Foch 
launched a Franco- A mer. force on July 
15, the Amers. capturing (_ Mure ham ph. 
Torcj, and Belleau. The fighting was 
\ery stubborn, and 10,000 prisoners and 
flffcy guns fell to the Allies. This victory 
showed the weakness of the Ger. position 
on the M. t and they gradually withdrew. 
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They recrossed to the N. bank by July 20. 
under pressure, but without undue loss. 
ChAteau-Thierry was abandoned t,he next 
day, and the withdrawal continued daily 
but the retiring forces clung desperately 
to Buzancy which was not taken 

until July 29. On the 31st the Amcrs. 
defeated the Gers. at Scringes, thus wiping 
out the salient altogether. This ended 
the second battle of the M. See also 
France and Flandkrs, First World 
War, Campaign's in; War, The First 
World. 

Marne, Haute-, dept, of N.E. France, 
formed from the c*.E. part of Champagne, 
with parts of Burgundy . T.orraine, and 
Franche -Comte. divided into three arrous.; 
Chaumott. Langros, and Vassy. The 
centre oi l he dept. is formed by tho plateau 
of Langres. the highest point being Haut- 
du-Seo (1695 ft.) in the S.W. To the 
N.E. are (fie Monts Fauci lies. The low 
country forming the remainder of the 
dept, is called the Bassigny. The dlst. 
contains the upper basins of the Marne, 
Ourcq, and Aube, tribs. of the i3eino, the 
Meuse, and some small tribs. of the Rhfine. 
There is considerable forest land. The 
soil is mostly poor, but cereals and vines 
are produced in parts. There are iron* 
mines and mineral springs. Cap. Chau- 
mont. Area 2420 sq. ru. Pop. 181,800. 

Marnix, Philipp van, Baron Sint Alde- 
gonde, see S.V1NTE ALDEOONDE. 

Maroc, or Marocco, see Morocco. 

Maroohetti, Carlo, Baron (1805-63), It. 
sculptor, settled in Paris, after 1827, and 
was a pupil of Baron Bosio. Ills works 
include 4 A Girl Playing with a Dog’ 
(1827); ‘The Buttle of Jcinappos/ a relief 
on the Arc de Triornplie of Paris; eques- 
trian statues of Emmanuel Philibert and 
the duke of Orleans; rind in Great Britain 
an equestrian statue of Richard Cceiir de 
Lion (1851 ), now at Westminster. Statues 
to Queen Victoria (1854) and Wellington 
at Glasgow, and tho lnkerman monu- 
ment at St. Paul’s Are by him. 

Maronites, oriental religious body, so 
called from their Syrian founder, St. 
Maro (Jt. before 423). Their first home 
was Mt. Lebanon, and they also dwelt in 
Anti-Lebanon and TIermon, and near 
Antioch. Originally Monothelites, be- 
coming prominent in 713, owing to the 
Monotnelitc controversy, they became 
united to the Korn. Church (c. 1182), and 
since 1216 base been steadfast Catholics. 
Their head, styled the patriarch of Anti- 
och, resides at the monastery of Kanobin 
on Mt. Lebanon, in 1584 a Maronite col- 
lege was founded at Homo for training 
their clergy. See Schnurrer. De ecclesia 
Uaronitica, 1810; F. J. Bliss, Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 
1392; and P. I>iK Etude sur la liturgn 1 
maronite , 1919. 

Maroons, or Ndgres Marrons (Sp. Cimar- 
ron, fugitive, or, possibly, cima , int.-top), 
name applet 4 in Jamaica and J Hitch 
Guiana to runaway .Negro slaves. The 
term was first used of the Negroes of 
Jamaica who fled from their defeated fin. 
masters to the mt. fastnesses in the W. 
Indies after the Fug. occupation T>f 
Jamaica <1655). They long resisted the 


Brit, colonists and, although treaties w*ere 
made with them from time to time, they 
wore not finally pacified until 1796, when, 
following a rebellion and tho Maroon war 
(the cost of which was £350,000), many of 
them were transported to Nova Scotia and 
thence to Sierra Leone. In the same 
period the M. of St. Lucia also gave trouble 
to the Eng. Gov. and the is. was desig- 
nated by the Fr. Convention ‘the Faith- 
ful’ on account of tho support which its 
Jnhnb. gave to Fr. revolutionary prin- 
ciples (see St. Lucia). Maroon Town, 
once called Trclawny Town, in Jamaica, 
where tho M. made thcir'last stand against 
tho gov. in 1795, has practically disap- 
peared, ami Accouipong, still a Maroon 
settlement, is also in the wild and romantic 
( ockpit country, a dist. about 150 sq. m. 
in area, in the W. contrnl part of the is. 

Maros River, riv. in Rumania and Hun- 
gary , and a trib. of the If. Theiss, which it. 
joins at S/egedin. it rises in the Car- 
pathians and is 450 m. long. 

Maros Vasarhely, tn. and the cap. of 
Maros-Torda co., Hungary, on the Maros 
If., 52 m. N.N.E. of Sihiu. Pop. 25,000. 

Marot, C16meut (c. 1496-1544), Fr. poet, 
b. at Cahors, son of Jean ties Mares, sitr- 
named Marot — one of the rhetoriqueui s ■ - 
i hrough whose influence he was introduced 
to court circles and entered (1518) tho 
service ot Margaret d’Alerigon, afterwards 
queen of Navarre. In J525 he accom- 
panied tho campaigns of Francis 1. in 
Italy (1520 and 1525) and is said to have 
been wounded aud taken prisoner at < he 
battle of Pavia. Soon all er wards he was 
imprisoned for heresy (r. 1526) despite his 
protestations, but through the inter- 
vention of Margaret, his patroness, he was 
set at liberty some months later, lie had, 
however, made enemies by his witty 
satires against the Sorbouno and, being 
suspected of sympathies with Protestant- 
ism, had to flee to tho court of Queen 
Margaret and later to that of the duchess 
of Ferrara. He returned to France in 
1536 on condition of a formal recantation, 
but once more he was forced to leave 
Fram e, his trails, of the Psalms (I. to 1.) 
(1543) having been condemned by the 
Sorbonne (this work was subsequently 
completed by Boza). M. went to Geneva, 
but tho austerity demanded of the truo 
Calvinist was beyond him and lie wont on 
to Turin, where ho d. The works of M. 
consisl of trans. and allegories such as the 
Iran*, of tho Metamorphoses (books i. and 
ii.), his Temple de Cupido (1515), his 
Adolescence Clementine (1532 33), and Ins 
allegorical satire Knfer ; of chants royaux, 
rondeaux , ballades , aud e/n grams: of oc- 
casional pieces such as Ure.nnes and 
btason s; a. tut of his trans. of tho Psalms 
(1541). In poetic inspiration and edu- » 
cation M. belongs 1 o the preceding cenl ury 
and bis learning is that of the Middle 
Ages. Boilcau indeed exaggerates when 
ho credits M. with new and original 
rhythmical combinations, for M. changed 
very little in the traditional medieval 
verse-forms and although he occasionally 
show's tho influence of the classics, Virgil 
or Catullus or Ovid, he remains essentially 
a national poet. He 1* a poet of charm 
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but not of higher flights and his work is 
in the main pretty rather than beautiful. 
But his great service to Fr. poetry is that 
he restored naturalness and simplicity 
and replaced artificial excess of ornament 
and allegory by native grace. His ron- 
deaux, epigrams, epistles, and ballades 
are examples of his best poetry. Among 
the most notable are the two epistles to 
the king, one Pour avoir tU ddrobi and the 
other l)u temps de son exit a Ferrara, 
and his famous rondeau Au bon vieux 
tern p8 au train d* amour regnoit. In 
epigram ho has rarely been surpassed 
and indeed the phrase ‘Marotic style* 
refers to this kiud of verse. La Fontaine 
and others imitated the style marofique. 
His Collected Works appeared in 15:* 8 
and 1544; 1*. Jannct's ed., 1868-72; 
Piftoau's ed., 1885; G. GuifTrey's ed., 
i.- ill., 1875-81, iv.-v. t 1920. See lives by 
E. O. Douen, 1878-79; II. Morley, 1871; 
P. A. Hooker, 1926; and J. Plattard, 1938; 
also C. A. Sa into -Be uve. La Podsie fran- 
raise au X VJ e stfcle, 1 828, and C. E. Kinoh, 
La Pod sic satirique de Clement Marat , 1 940. 

Marozia, or Mariuccia, Rom. lady of the 
tenth century ( d . c. 938), daughter of 
Theodora, noted for her beauty and pro- 
fligacy. She married successively Alberie 
I. of Tuscany, Guido of Tuscan \ , and 
Hugo, king of Italy, and was probahl} 
mistress of Pope ».»i,rgius 111. She Jiad 
Pope John X. deposed and murdered (c. 
928), and was instrumental in raising her 
sons John XJ., John XU., and Leo VJJ. 
to the papal throne. She had thus entire 
control of Rome for some years, but was 
imprisoned by her son. Alberie IT. (932). 

Marple, urb. diet, and par. in the co. of 
Cheshire, England, 9 n». K.K. of Man- 
chester. It is engaged in cotton manuf. i 
Pop. 7400. 

Marprelate Controversy, Puritan at- 
tempt to defy the power of Whitgift, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Star 
Chamber. John Ponry commenced the 
struggle in 1587 with a petition to Parlia- 
ment accusing the bishops and clergy in 
Wales of gross neglect of their duties. lie 
was arrested, but only suflered a slight i 
imprisonment. Then from 1588 the i 
country was flooded wnJi hitter pain- • 
phlets issued from a secret press under the ! 
pseudonym of ‘Martin Marprelate/ pos- j 
sibly Job Throckmorton, but John Udall j 
was one of the suspected authors. The ; 
Cambridge History (Hi. 378 IT.) dates the 
first extant pamphlet Nov. 1588, and the 
se\ euth and last, >cp1 . 1 589. These 

were answered in equally bitter and 
unrestrained language by the Anti- 
MartinisU, chief among whom were John 
Lyly and Thomas Nash. Public opinion 
would not allow harsh treatment of the 
Martinists, but when the heat of the < an- 
' troversy had died down, Henry Barrow a nd 
John Greenwood w ere arrested aiul hanged 
in 1593. See W. Pierce, John Puiry , 
1550-93, 1923; J. Davies, Sir Martin 
Mar-People, 1923; and W. Haller, Rise 
of Puritanism, 1938. 

Marquand, John Phillips (b. 1893), 

Amer. novelist, b. in W ilmington, Dela- 
ware, IJ.S.A. Served with the artillery 
in the Fleet Wori^ Wife*. Chiefly known 


for liis satires of the upper classes of New 
England striving to retain their aristo- 
cratic Puritan pretensions in a modern 
world, as exemplified in The Unspeakable 
Gentleman (1922) and Wickford Point 
(1939). For his Late George Apley (1937), 
a story satirising tho life or a Boston 
Brahmin, he was awarded the Pulitzer 
prize (1938). Other novels; Four of a 
Kind (1923); The Black Cargo (1925): 
Havens End (1933): No Hero (1935); and 
Thank You , Mr. Moto (1936), with other 
detective stories fashioned on the charac- 
ter of Moto, a Jap. slhuth. 

Marque, Letter of, sec Lktter of 
Maihjur. 

Marquesas, or Marquezas, Isles are, pro- 
perly speaking, (he S. group of the Men 
dafla Archipolago, in Polynesia, the N. 
group bearing the name of the Washington 
Is.; but the name is now applied to (he 
whole archipelago. The M. J., in lat 7° 
30* to HP 30* S., long. 138° to 140° 20* W.. 
were discovered by Men dafia de Neyra, a 
Sp. navigator, in 1595; the Washington 
Isles were discovered in 1791 by Ingraham, 
an Amur. Se,v. of the is. were visited bj 
l ook in 1771. The largest- is. are Nuka- 
hi va (the seat of t lie Fr. commissioner) and 
ilivaou. The is. are of volcanic origin, 
i and are mountainous, rising in some cases 
to over 3800 ft. above sea level; the soil is 
| rich anil fertile, and the climate hot, but 
, healthy. Coco-nut, bread-fruit, bamboo, 
i anil papaw trees are grown, and bananas, 

! tains, plantains, nrauges, and sugar-cane 
, are cultivated. The inhab. arc degraded 
| m their religion and in many of their 
customs. Cannibalism, once practised, is 
I now suppressed. Resolution Bay, in 
' Tahuatfi, and Port Jarvis, in Roapoa, an* 
the best humours in the is. In 1842 the 
M. I. submitted to the Fr.. and now form a 
Fr. protectorate. Total area 480 sq. in. 
Pop 2988, having decreased from 100.000 
during the last century. See R. P. 
Linton, A reh ecology of the Marquesas 
Islands. 1925. 

Marquetry (Fr. marquttcr , to variegate, 
inlay), mime of a kind of inlaid work 
Min ilar to mosaic work, especially used for 
t he decoration of furnituro. It consists of 
\ encoring or inlaying plain white wood 
with costly woods of varied tints, or with 
other materials, such as tortoise-shell, 
ivory, metal, mother-of-pearl, Shaped 
pieces are combined as to form beauti- 
ful design-. M. is a later development of 
intarsia; the pieces are affixed to a matrix 
by glue. The art way known from the 
earliest times to the Egyptians and Gks. 
and other E. peoples, and was introduced 
from Persia to Venice in the fourteenth 
century. Tho Dutch and Fr. marqueteurs 
(l\ Golo, Vordt, Jean Mac6, and A. C. 
[ionic ) are some of the most noted. Roent- 
gen, Rcisner. and Oeben were famous Ger. 
ihdnistcs of the eighteenth century. Sc> 
Eliza Turek, Practical Handbook to Mar- 
queferie, 1899: F. II. Jackson. Jntarsia and 
Marquetry. 1903; and 1\ A. Wells, Pc/nw- 
inq. Marquetry, and Inlay , 1904. 

Marquette, co. seat of M. co., Michigan, 
D.S.A., on toe S. el tore of Lake Superior. 

I »rge quantities of iron ore are shipped 
tnnn tho clocks, and the tn. manufs. 
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machinery and engines, and 1ms iron 
foundries, lumber works, and fishing 
industry. Farming is carried on in l hi 1 
surrounding country. Pop. la, 900. 

Marquis, Frederick James, see Wooj.tox, 
Baron. 

Marquis, or Marquess (at first an 
adjective, march count, O.F. march is, 
from Romance marca, boundary ). Ori- 
ginally in European count ries this was 
the title of the rulers of certain frontier 
lands or marches (lords-marchers ni 
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Marradi, Giovanni (1852-c. 1923), It. 
poet, b. at Leghorn. After leaving tho 
univ. he became inspector of education for 
Massa-Carrara. f-1 is chief works are Fan- 
tasie marine (1881); Nuovi Vanti (1891); 
Ballate moderne (1895); Ilapsodie ( Jari - 
boldine (1899-1904). An cu. of all his 
poetry was issued in 1904 under the title 
of Poesie , noramente raccolte ed ordinate. 
As a poet he is noted for his elegant style 
and his love of nature. 

Marradi, tn. in the prov. of Florence, 
Italy, 30 ni. N.E. of Florence. Pop. 

. 12.400. 

Marrakesh, or Morocco, old cap. of the 
Moorish Empire, on the N. side of the 
, limit Atlas range, 90 in. from the Atlantic 
, coast, and 250 hi. S.W. of Fez ; has inaiiuK 
] of carpets and leather, and is the centre 
! of the trade of S. Morocco. The city was 
founded in 1072, and had a pop. of 700,000 
: in the fourteenth century, which has now 
declined to about. 190,000. 

Marriage and Marriage Law. Require - 
, ME NTH OF A V A (.IDLY CELEBRATED 
Marriage — The lleligious Peremony. In 
j Rom. times consent was of the very 
I essence of a valid M. and religious cere- 
i mony a merely accessorial matter designed 
. rather to bring the wife into the power 
, of the husband and initiate her in the 
! sacra of her new family. Later, mere 
dissent, would sufllcc to dissolve tho mar- 
i riuge state, with the inevitable result of a 
, moral laxity that paved the way for 
Christian teaching. In England, prior to 
, the decrees of the Council of Trent in 
( 1503, it was tlie general European law 
, that a mere agreement to marry, supple- 
mented by cohabitation, was enough to 
constitute M. t and that no formal, secular 
, or cedes, ceremony was necessary. The 
.Church. liowe%er. through the cedes, 
courts, could compel tho parties to such 
informal arrangement to celebrate and 
j register tlie M. in due form. But the 
validity of these informal Ms. was directly 
destroved after 1540 by an Act which 
provided that a subsequent formal M. 
with another person constituted a valid 
M.; ami some twenty years later the 
I decrees of t he council of Trent made a 
j religious ceremony practically a sine qua 
! non for all Catholic countries —decrees 


limit Britain, margraves (Morton a fen) 
of the Continent ). This foreign equiva- 
lent was very common on the Continent. 
Then it came merely to indicate a certain 
degree of the peerage m England, ranking 
below a duke and above a count or carl. 
Robert de Vere, ninth earl of Oxford, 
was the first M. in this sense, created 
13K5. lie was created M. of Dublin 
bv Richard II., to the great offence of 
the earls, who had to yield to him pre- 
cedence. The marquisate became firmly 
estah. under Henry VI. in 1442. It was 
adopted in the Scottish peerage in 1599, 
when the Ms. of Huntly and Hamilton 
were created. The marquisate of Win- 
chester, created by Edward VI., dates 
from 1551, and is the oldest in existence, 
the title is usually territorial in form, hut 
may stand before a surname, tho fotm 
‘marquess’ now being used. 


j which after the Reformation had, of 
j course, no civil force in Croat Britain. It. 

was only in 1753 that an Act was passed 
! (Lord Jfardwicke’ri Act) with the object 
of making a formal ceremony essential to 
an 1C rig. M. This Art was superseded by 
the Marriage Act of 1823, though tho 
question of validity of informal as opposed 
to irregular Ms. (e.g. Ms. by ' Fleet parsons,' 
see below) was left open; and again, 
informal Ms. are valid to this day in 
Scotland (see also Habit and Repute). 
Since the decision of the House of Lords 1 
in the case of Kegma v. Milhs in 1843, it is 
generally agreed that all secular forms of 
M. other than those allowed by statute, 
e.g. Ms. before a registrar, are invalid. 
Jews and Quakers, however, enjoy certain 
privileges. The indirect client of this 
legislation was lo foster the action of 
breach of promise, for the power of the 
cedes, courts to compel pur tier to marry 
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who had contracted to do so informally can be given. If the parties reside In 
was abolished. One extraordinary result, different registration dists., notice by each 
follows from the sanctity of the religious must be given to a registration officer, 
ceremony; a girl of twelve and a boy of such notice being valid only after a seven 
fourteen can be married by the Church of days’ residence in one of the dists. In 
England , though they would be incapable the case of M. by licence, one notice is 
of contracting civilly. See, however, necessary whether the parties live in the 
below. same or in different registration dists. 

Fnglish Statutory Provisions.— The Mar- Where both live in the same dist., one 
riago Act of 1823 covers the chief points of them must have lived there for fifteen 
oft ho law relative to M. in Croat J hi tain, days before* the notice can be accepted, 
in the case where the parties contracting If they Jive in different dists., notice may 
the M. reside in different pars., the banns lie given in either of the dists., provided 
of Al. must bo pub. in both pars. The law' the residential qualification has been fill- 
prescribes the audible pub. according to filled. Where this qualification has been 
the rubric, uftcr the second lesson, on fulfilled by one of the parties, the other 
three Sundays preceding the ceremony, must have been resident in England or 
If three months elapse between the time Wales at the time of such notice. The 
of pub., and the proposed date of the M., Marriage Act. 1939, gives certain facilities 
the bairns become void, and the parties in the case of one party residing in Scot- 
nmst obtain a licence or agree to a re- land and the other in England; but the 
publication of banns. A M. mav bo provisions as regards a M. in Scotland 
performed in church on the authority of apply only to ‘a regular M. ’ whereas no 
the superintendent registrar’s certificate such distinction is necessary where the 
subject to the incumbent’s consent. M. is to be solemnised in England. A 
There are turn kinds of M. licences: (1) certificate for Al. (without licence) mav be 
The licence granted by the archbishop issued by the superintendent registrar 
and bishops, through their surrogates, after the lapse of twenty-ono clear days 
for M. in any church or chapel duly from the date of entry of the notice in the 
licensed for M. ; (2) the special licence notice-book, provided no impediment is 
granted by the archbishop of Canterbury shown. The Al. may then take place 
for AI. at any Mm* in any place on good within three calendar months from the 
reason being shown. The AI. mav be date of entr.v of the notice. A certificate 
solemnised at any time between 8 a.m. and licence for AI. may be issued by the 
and (J p.m. and with open doors. It is a superintendent registrar, provided no 
felony for any clergyman to conduct a AI. impediment is shown, after the lapse of 
where the banns have not been pul), or a one week-day (Christmas Day and Good 
licence obtained. The officiating clergy- Friday excepted). The M. may then take 
man must sec to if that there arc at least place within three calendar months from 
two witnesses present, and that the entries t in* date of entry of the notice, 
in the register- books are witnessed by Foreign Marriages, or Marriages Abroad 
two persons. M. with a deceased wife’s of Ilntish Subjects, and Marriages between 
sister was legalised ill 1907 and AI. with Persons one at least of whom is not Domiciled 
deceased brother’s widow in 1921. By in Fn gland. — The Foreign Alarriage Act 
an Act of 1931 M. with various other of 1892 provides that Brit, subjects may 
persons (formerly within the prohibited contract a valid AI. in a foreign country 
degrees of relationship) was legalised as a provided they conform to the provisions 
civil contract; with the deceased wife’s of the Act. It. is sufficient that one of t he 
brother's (or sister’s) daughter; with the contracting parties be a Brit, subject, 
fat her’s (or mother’s) deceased brother’s The Al. officer must satisfy himself, where 
widow; with the deceased wife’s father’s a M. according to local law is valid by 
(or mother’s) sister; and with the brother’s Eng. law. that: (a) both parties are Brit, 
(or sister’s) deceased son’s widow. The .-objects: or ( b ) when only one Is a Brit, 
law* with regard to the Al. of infants is subject the other is not a subject or 
c ontained iu the Guardianship of Infants < llizen of the country; (c) AVlien only one 
Act, 192o, which provides that where is a Bril, subject, and the other is a subject, 
both parents arc* alive the consent of each or citizen of the country, proper facilities 
must bo given; if one is deceased, the do not exist for the solemnisation of the 
survivor must consent (and where a M. in the foreign country in accordance 
guardian has been appointed by the with the law of that country ; or (</) when 
deceased, the surviv or and the guardian t he man is a Brit, subject and the woman a 
must consent). By the Ago of Alarriage subject or citizen of the country, no objee- 
Act, 1929, Al. under sixteen years of age is t ion will be taken by the authorities of the 
forbidden. AJs. may be conducted in a country to the solemnisation of the M. 
dist. register office or in a Nonconformist under the Act. In the case of auv M. 
t building registered for Ms. by certificate or under the Act. where the woman is a 
by licence. Notice must be given per- Brit, subject and the man a foreigner, the 
sonally to the superintendent registrar, a M. officer must bo satisfied that: («) the AI. 
registrar of births and deaths, a registrar will be recognised by the law of the 
of AIs. or to the deput y regist rar. A AI. at country to which the foreigner belongs : or 
a register office must take place in the (A) some other AI. ceremony in addition to 
presence of the registrar of Ms., aud the (hat under this Act has taken place, or is 
superintendent registrar. If both parties about to take place, between the parties, 
reside in the same registrat Ion dist,., the and that such other ceremony is reeog- 
durution of such residence must have been nrsed by the law 7 of the country to which 
at least strven days before the notice of Al. the foreigner belongs; or (r) the leave of 

E.E, 9 
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the secretary of state has been obtained. | sacrum, and hence patricians and plebeians 
By the Marriage with Foreigners Act, could not at one time intermarry. The 
1906, notice of an intended foreign M. plebeians had no analogous ceremony, and 
must be given by the Eng. party to a the wife only fell under the power ( mantis ) 
registrar in England, and a certificate of the husband either by a process of 
showing that such notice has been given fictitious sale called coemptio , or liy impli- 
must lie sent by the registrar to the M. cation from remaining with the husband 
officer. There is also provision in the Act for one year; but confarrcatio necessarily 
for reciprocal action by foreign countries involved marital power. The civil form 
whoso lnhab. desire to marry In England, of usus was not introduced out of grace 
Marriage in the U.S.A . — The law regu- to the plebeians, but rather for the express 
latlng M. is not uniform throughout the purpose of preserving the patriciate; for 
U.S.A. The question is left to the law- otherwise the sacra would have had to be 
making bodies of each individual state, extended to the plebeians. The union of 
The marriageable age varies widely. With mere slaves was called contubemium % and 
parental consent, the age for males ranges was never regarded as more than a promts- 
from fourteen to twenty-one and for cuous relationship. The peculiarity of 
females from twelve up to eighteen, these old Rom. forms of M. was that they 
Without the consent of parents, the ago for did not in themselves constitute the tie; 
males ranges from fourteen up to twenty- they merely decided the position of the 
one, but in most states the latter ago is wife so far as the question of subjection 
required. Without consent of parents the to her husband’s power was concerned, 
age for females ranges from twelve to The tic itself was apparently constituted 
twenty -one, but in the majority eighteen by the mere consent given on both sides, 
is the age required. In some states a and the nuptials or rites and reremonies of 
child can bo disinherited by law' for marry- initiation Into the husband’s sacra were 
ing below the legal age without parental looked upon as merely accessorial to such 
consent. A M. licence of some kind is facts as evidenced the conseut, e.g. the 
required In every state of the union, reception into the husband’s home. The 
usually obtainable from the co. clerk’s bar against patricians intermarrying with 
office. Throughout the U.S.A. M. is now plebeians was removed four years after 
on the civil contract basis, but religious the decemviral revolution, viz. by the 
ceremonies are authorised in all states. Cornelian Law (444 n.c.). In a.d. 9, 
provided a M. licence has been obtained, after the extension of citizenship by the 
In many states there is no delay in issuing celebrated Lex Papin Popp tv a, Roms, 
the licence or in marrying as soon as the wore permitted freely to intermarry 
necessary papers have been secured. In with foreigners and freodmen. By the 
New York state a M. certificate must be time or Justinian, M. was a purely com- 
filed within seven days, and all under mutual relationship subsisting only so 
twenty -one who wish to marry mast long as the parties mutually consented to 
present a birth certificate or other proof of live with each other, 
age. In a considerable number of suites Greeks. — With the anct. Gks. the nup- 
a delay of five days Is required before a tial ceremony was a symbolic repre- 
M. licence is issued. In the S. M. between sentatiou of the forcible carrying away of 
whites and negroes Is unlawful, and In sev. tlio bride, by w ay of allusion, it seems, to 
S. states there Is a similar prohibition of the Ok. tradition that a bridegroom should 
M. between whites and Indians. Many only be entitled to his bride by performing 
states also require ptoof that both the man some heroic feat or subtle stratagem ; e.g. 
ami the woman are free from venereal the mythical hero Theseus Is famous for 
infection. Common law Ms. of a year's the traditional abduction of Uelcnu, 
duration or more without either licence or daughter of Leda. On the wedding day, 
ceremony are now validated by the courts the betrothed pair, having laved them- 
ln moat states upon proper proof and par- selves in water drawn from some special 
Ocularly where children or properly are fountain, went to the temple, followed by 
iuvolvod. In most Amcr. states weddings friends singing pteans of praise. Sacri- 
can be performed at any time and place llces were made at the altar, and the bride, 
that suits the contracting couple. The at least If of the wealthier classes, was 
number of Ms. reported for the U.S.A. in conducted to her new home in the evening 
1929 was l,232,5. r )9 or 10-10 per 1000 pop. in a chariot drawn by oxen or mules. 

In 1946 tbe total number was 2,286,000 Egyptians. —In Egypt mahr. or dowry, 
or 16*3 per 1000 pop. Is indispensable to union with a chosen 

Marriage Cthtoms, Ancient and female. The compact of M. is settled 
Modern: Britons. — Among the anct. by the woman’s wekeel (deputy). Among 
Britons a daughter was obliged to marry the upper classes the man has next, to 
whomsoever her father selected for her no chance of ever seeing the woman’s 
husband. Courtship was at short dura- face before M., and has perforce to satisfy , 
tlon. and the M. was celebrated at a himself with the description of her by 
cromlech in the open air, while sacrifices professional khdVbehs or women whose 
were offered. vocation is to give men information about 

Romans. — The oldest Rom. form of M. eligible girls. The M. contract is wit- 
was called confarreatio , the name, and nessed by two Moslems, and all present 
ceremony being derived from the time- recite tbe FAt’heh or opening chapter 
honoured association of M. with the culfci- of the Koran, the various phases of this 
vation of corn. The confarreate form ceremony being performed or controlled 
of M. was competent only to those patfi- by a fikee (schoolmaster). Formerly 
clans who had the privileges of the jus there were a great many mofo tedious 
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customary steps before the M. was com- 
pleted. Tho curious part about Egyptian 
Ms. was that it was only at the last 
moment that the bridegroom, having paid 
what Ir called tho ‘price of the uncovering 
of tho faco,’ had a chance of satisfying 
himself on the question of bis bride’s 
personal appearance. If he was not 
satisfied he generally retained her for a 
week or more before divorcing her (see 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1836). 
M. is no bar to the right of having concu- 
bines, who are, however, inferior in status 
to the legal wife. 

Chinese.— According to the Chinese, M. 
goes by destiny, from the fact that flic 
Buddhist teaching is to the effect that- 
those connected in a previous existence 
become united in this. Once Yuelaou, 
the deity of the moon, has united all pre- 
destined couples with a silken cord, 
nothing can prevent their ultimate M. 
Courtship and M. among tho wealthy 
< 'hiuese are matters settled exclusively by 
the parents, who fix the time of the nup- 
tials and consult, therefore, the calendar 
for a propitious day. The solemnisation 
of M. Is always preceded by three days’ 
'mourning,* during which time all the 
relatives abstain from every kind of 
amusement, the reason for this custom 
being that the Cl^ncse regard tho M. of 
their offspring as a presage of their own 
deaths. Chinese fathers may sell their 
daughters in M. to whom they please. A 
son daro not refuse tho bride selected for 
him by his father any more than the 
daughter can, but it is only among the 
lower orders that purchase and Bale are 
common. 

French . — In France a prov. M. requires 
both a civil and religious ceremony for its 
completion, all the pomp and parade 
being reserved for the latter occasion. 
The civil M. is performed at the mayor’s 
office before a registrar, who, having made 
the necessary entries, reads passages from 
the Code Napoleon relative to the law of 
M. Prior to tho church ceremony the 
parties have to produce their tickets of 
recent confession. 

Hebrew Customs.— -According to Hcrip- 
ture the custom of purchasing brides pre- 
vailed among the descendants of Abraham 
and undoubtedly the custom still exists in 
many parts of the E. The alternative for 
a poor man was to obtain a bride by 
servitude. Conformably with oriental 
custom espousals began at a very early 
age, and males at the age of eighteen and 
females at twelve were competent to 
marry. Tho bride’s hair was always dis- 
posed in ringletH, and so has been fre- 
quently compared to that of goats on Mt. 
Gilead. The ceremony itself was per- 
formed, as a rule, at the house of the 
bride's father, and usually, the latter acted 
as the ‘ cclobrator,’ if not, the rabbi or 
hezen of the synagogue performed the 
dutios of that- office, which consisted in 
covering the head of the bride with the 
extremity of the bridegroom’s thelet 
and consecrating a cup of wine. Alter 
the ceremony there was usually a proces- 
sion with dancing and music liy torchlight 
to the gromn’s hopae, fhe pair walking 


or being borne along under a canopy. 
Modern Jewish weddings are, or were till 
recently , remarkable for the curious 
custom of ‘sitting for joy,* by which is 
meant that the bridegroom, after visiting 
the synagogue for the reading of the Law,* 
sits in his bride’s home and for the whole 
day receives congratulations. 

Scottish Customs: Gretna Green Mar- 
riages . — Gretna Green is celebrated in 
hist, as having been the first convenient 
halting-place for fugitive couples from 
England. The rule of law being that a 
M. w r as valid if contracted according to the 
law of the place whore the parties enter 
into the contract, the couple being in 
Scotland had but to make a mutual de- 
claration of M. before a witness — the work 
of a moment— and such ceremony ob- 
viated all difficulties of age, consent of 
parents or guardians, banns, and so forth. 
(sec K. Elliott, The Gretna Green Memoirs , 
1 842.) The efficacy of Gretna Green Ms. 
was destroyed by the provision in the 
Marriage Act, 1856, which requires re- 
sidence for three weeks in Scotland of at 
least one of the parties (see also Gretna 
Green). * Hand fasting* was an old cus- 
tomary form of M., which for long pre- 
vailed in Eskdale and neighbourhood. 
According to Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical 
Account of Scotland (1794), couples chose 
each other at some time-honoured fair, 
and. after a year of cohabitation, they 
continued together for life if such pro- 
bationary period proved mutually satis- 
factory. If not, they separated, and the 
disaffected one was saddled with the 
issue. If each was disaffected it seems 
the husband had the issue. Later, such 
Ms. were lo< wed upon as perfect only 
when subsequently confirmed by a priest. 
Betrothal by hands clasped across a 
brook in which the pair bad been pre- 
viously washed has a more spiritual 
flavour about it, and is celebrated as the 
ceremony that took place between Bums 
and ‘Highland Mary.* In many rural 
dists. the name of ‘penny weddings* was 
popularly given to those weddings which 
were chara- t* rised by the observance of 
l he am t. custom of levying a penny (equi- 
\alent to a modern shilllug) from all who 
were going to be present at the celebra- 
tions. It seems that during the seven- 
teenth century these weddings de- 
generated into scenes of disorder, and in 
1 643 they were condemned by the General 
Vssembly. See C. Rogers, Scotland , 
Social and Domestic , 1869. 

Welsh Customs . — The old custom of 
giving ‘bidding letters' intimating an in- 
tended M., its date, and the intent of the 
parties to make a bidding at some inn to 
ask for the pleasure of the company and 
support of the parties to whom the letters 
wore sent, was formerly almost universal. 
There was also an old Brit, custom called 
‘purse and girdle,* by which the bride’s 
goods, comprising generally an oak chest 
and feather bed, were taken on the day 
before the >1. to the bridegroom’s house, 
while tho giv.-m in tho evening received 
his friends’ gifts. Cardigan weddings 
wef© often characterised by a processiou 
of friends headed by a harper or tiddler. 
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Fleet Marriages. — These were clamlcs- Oxford: its Place in National History 
tine Ms., that generally took place at the (1933); Commonwealth or Anarchy (1937); 
Fleet prison without pub. of banns by The Evolution of the Rritish Empire (1939); 
real or pretended clergymen, known to English History in English Fiction (1940); 
posterity and the readers of Tom Brown’s A Short Ilistoty of France (1942); Federa- 
works as Fleet parsons. The first re- Hum and the Problem of the Small State 
corded M. at the Fleet is that mentioned (1943); Anglo- Russian Relations (1944); 
In a letter from Alderman Lowe to Larly and Memoirs of Fourscore Pears (pub. 
Hirkcs in 1613, wherein the writer stales 1948). 

that a mutual acquaintance of theirs, one Marrow, fatty substance filling the 
George Lester, ha\mg on the pre\ious central ca\itlcs of tubular bones and the 
day in the * Flectte ' ‘niaryod 1 the wealthy ! interstices of cancellous or spongy bone, 
mother-in-law of ono Thomas Fanshawe, It consists of fat cells, red corpuscles fully 
would be able to ‘lyve and mayntayn him- developed and some in process of forma- 
self In prison.’ Formerly these Ms. took tion, and giant cells called myeloplaxcs. 
place at Duke’s Place and flolv Trinity, There aro two kinds of M.: red M., which 
Minorios, until checked by the State, after is associated with the early life of animals, 
which they wen) continued in unabated and yellow M., which fills the tubular 
vigour lit or in the vicinity of the Fleet by bones in later life. The function of the 
parsons, real or bogus, who were generally M. is the formation of red corpuscles, and 
prisoners in the Fleet with neither money in certain forms of ameinfa the diseased 
nor credit to lose by any proceedings condition is probably due to a disturbance 
which the bishop might see fit to institute of this function. In some such eases the 
against them. The last of the Fleet wed- M. has boon found to have undergone 
dings was in 1754 when, after years of great changes, and to tend to revert to its 
abortive legislation, Hardwicke’s Marriage | embryonic condition. M. has been em- 
Aet of 1754 came into operation. ployed in the treatment of pernicious 

See W. Tegg, The Knot Tied, 1877 ; ! amemia. 

S. C. Bancrjee, Hindu Law of Marriage \ The vegetable M. Is a kind of gourd (q.r.). 
and Stridhana (5th ed. of Sir Gurudasa Marrow Controversy. In 1718 an old 
Tandy opadhaya’s book first pub. 1879; Eng. puritanic book called The, Marrow of 
J. Ashton, The Fleet: its River , Prison , Modern Divinity , first pub. in 1646, was 
and Marriages , 1888; H. N. Hutchinson, republished by some Scottish divines, in- 
Marriage Customs of Many Lands. 1897 ; eluding Thomas Boston of Kttrick in Sel- 
G. E. Howard, History of Matrimonial kirk. Its extreme Calvinism caused the 
Institutions , 1904; O. Burdett., The Idea General Assembly to condemn it as antl- 
of Coventry Patmore, 1921; P. E. Corbett, no in Ian in 1720. This caused a great 
The Roman Law of Marriage. 1930; C. religious struggle in Scotland, at its 
Mullins, Wife v. Husband in the Courts , fiercest from 1718 to 1722. This eon- 
1935; R. K. Baber, Marriage and the troversy eventually led the General As- 
Family, 1939; and Margaret Cole, Marriage scmbly to depose the Rev. Ebenezer 
Past and Present, 1939. See also the Ersklne, and three others. They anti- 
works of E. A. Westermarck (q. t\), in- eipated this decision by seceding and 
eluding History of Human Marriage (3rd forming an ‘Associate Presbytery ' in 
ed.), 1901. ! 1733. Differences among the seceders 

Marriages, Registration of, see Reuik- | themselves eventually led to t he formation 
T ration of Birtiis, Dkatiis, and Mar- of ‘burghers’ and * antiburghers.' 
riages. * Marruoinian Dialect, see under Latin 

Marrickville, tn. in Cumberland co,. New Language and Liter vtijre. 
ft. Wales, 34m. S.W. of Sydney. Pop. 22,000. Marryat, Frederick (1792-1848), Eng. 

Married Women's Property, see Hus- sailor and novelist, b. at Westminster, 
band and Wife. and second son of Joseph M., who was at 

Marriott, Sir John Arthur Ransome one time M.P. for Sandwich, lie received 
(1859-1945), Eng. historian, lie was a private education and joined the 1m - 
educated at Kept on and New College, perieuse, under Lord Cochrane, in 1806. 
Oxford, where he was a lecturer. As lie formed a lasting friendship with Sir 
secretary of the univ. extension delegacy Charles Napier and Houston Stewart. In 
he showed administrative ability and no 1812 lie was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
mean powers as a lecturer to large audi- tenant. He married, in 1819, Catherine, 
enecs. In 1914 he was elected to a fellow- ! second daughter of Sir Stephen Shairp, of 
ship at Worcester College, where he was . Houston, Linlithgow, lie took command 
already lecturer in modern hist. He sat j of the Reaver sloop in 1820, and was 
as Conservative M.I*. for Oxford City from * employed on the St. Helena station until 
1917 to 1922, and for York, 1923-28. I the death of Napoleon. Serving in the 
Known widely as a historian of modem I Burma wur of 1824 it was on his suggestion 
times, and as a writer on constitutional that the Diana was used, the first err- 
and imperial subjects, modern diplomacy ployment of a steamship on active service, 
in relation to the E. question (q.v .), He .succeeded to sev. other appointments, 
European hist, from Waterloo to the Ver- but finally gave up the sea after being 
sai lies Treaty of 1920, and the growth of the nominated C.B. in 1830. lie was elected 
Brit. Empire were his main chosen fields, a fellow of the Koval Society in 1819, 
lie wrote also on economics and finance, t hrough adapting Sir Huine Popham’s 
His later works include The Eastern system of signalling to a code for the mer- 
Question (1917); Economics and Ethics eantile marine. In 1833 tho king of 
(1923); A History of Europe from I ft Hi to France decorated him with tho Legion of 
1923 (1931); The English in India (1932); Honour. • 1 
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After his retirement from the navy he 
gave himself up to novel writing. In- 
cluded in his works are The Naval Officer , 
or Scenes and Adventures in the Life of 
Frank Mild may (1829); Peter Simple 
(1834); Mr. Midshipman Easy (1836); The 
Phantom Ship (1839); Masterman Ready 
(1841); Perdval Keene (1842); The Settlers 
in Canada (1844); and The Child. ten of the 
New Forest (1847). lie wrote a pam- 
phlet, Suggestions for the Abolition of the 
Present System of Impressment in the Naval 
Service (1822), which created a profound 
impression in naval circles at the time. 
He puh. sev. caricatures of a political and 
social nature, llis stories, taken from 
personal experience, are full of life, 
humour, and stirring- narrative. Sec Life 
and Letters of Captain Marry at by his 
daughcr, Florence (herself a novelist), 
1872; and also a life by I). Hannay, 1889. 
See also M. McGrath, A Century of 
Marryat, 1929; and C. Lloyd, Captain 
Marryat and the Old Nary, 1939. 

Mars, Mile (Anne Fran«olse Hippolyte 
Boutet-Monvel) (1779-1847), Fr. actress, 
the favourite actress of Napoleon 1., 
especially distinguished in conicdv. She 
joined the ComGdie Francaise (17991, her 
first great success being in L’Abbc de 
Vepte, 1803. In the plavs of Molicre, 
Marivaux, Sclalm, and Beaumarchais 
she was unrivalled, and she created parts 
in many less known plays. Mile M. re- 
tired in 1841, appearing as C6H incur in l.e 
M isanth rope and Aramintlie in Les 
Femmes sarantes for her ‘benefit.* She 
made great, reforms in st age costume. I i or 
Mihnoires and < 'incidences (pub. by R. do 
Beauvoir, 1849, 1853) are of doubtful 
value. 

Mars, Mavors, Marmar, or Mainers, in 

Rom. mythology the god of war (Gradi- 
vus), early identified with the Gk. Ares. 
As patron of agriculture he was known as 
Silvanus, and as protector of the Rom. 
state was worshipped as Quirinus. lie 
was held next in importance to Jupiter, 
and never entirely lost Ids essentially It. 
character. Sec W. H. Boseher, Apollo 
and Mars , 1873; W. Wanlc Fowler, 

Roman Festivals, 1908; and G. Wissowa, 
Religion vnd K lilt us der Romer , 1912. 

Mars, whose orbit lies between those of 
the earth uud Jupiter, and which is there- 
fore the fourth planet from the sun, has 
been known from very early times. When 
nearest to the earth (about 35, 000.000 rn.) 
M., which shines with a reddish light, has 
more than twice the brightness of the 
brightest star, viz. Sirius, the dog-star. 
The mean distance of M. from the sun is 
141,500,000 m . or about one and a half 
times that of the earth from the sun. and 
its diameter is 4230 m. or about halt that 
•f the earth. As a wealth of detail Is 
visible on the surface of M-, its period of 
rotation has been calculated to a nicety, 
being slightly more than that of the earth, 
viz. 24 hrs. 37 min. 23 sees. 

M. is possessed of two very small 
satellites, whose diameters cannot be 
more than 7 m. Both satellites are very 
near to M., the nearer, Phobos. being only 
5800 in., tl\p outer, Doiraos. being 14,600 
m. from the centre* of M. These minute 


bodies were observed by Asaph Hall with 
the large refractor of Washington observa- 
tory in 1877. So Dean Swift, when he 
made Mr. Lemuel Gulliver relate that the 
astronomers of Laputa had discovered two 
Martian satellites, was merely shooting an 
arrow at a venture, but it happened to hit 
the target. One of the most interesting 
of scientific speculations Is as to whether 
lifo is possible on M., and much has been 
written on this subject. The arguments 
in favour of lifo are the ‘canals,* or sharp 
thiu lines on the planet’s surface, which 
would appear to be the product of intelli- 
gences, and the seasonal waxing and wan- 
ing of the white polar caps, which may be 
of snow, thereby indicating the presence 
of water, a prime necessary of life; they 
inay, however, be of carbon dioxide, which 
does not imply water. On the other hand 
It is suggested that the ‘canals* are merely 
the interpretation given by certain obser- 
vers to natural features on the planet. In 
addition the spectroscope shows that the 
Martian atmosphere must bo of extreme 
rarity. Recent work by Dr. G. P. Kuiper 
has estab. the presence of carbon dioxide 
i n 1 1 1 e a tmosp he re , i n q u an ti ty eq ual to that 
in the earth’s atmosphere: ammonia and 
methane would seem to be absent. He 
supports the theory that the polar caps are 
of water- vapour aud ordinary snow. A Iso 
there are seasonal green patches, the 
nature of which may be determined by 
infra-red spectrograph. See P. Lowell, 
Mars and its Canals, 1906; and Mars as 
the Abode of Life, 1908; G. 11. Hamilton, 
Mars at its Nearest , 1926; It. T. Gould, 
Canals, 1929; II. Spencer Jones, Worlds 
without End. 1935, and Life in Other 
Worlds, 1910; and F. Whipple, Earth . 
Moon, and Planets, 1941. 

Mar Saba, deep canyon on the E. side of 
the plateau of Judaea, Palestine, where it 
abruptly slopes to the Lower Jordan and 
the I lead Sea. The Arabs use the natural 
cave* in the wadis for camps for their 
families. Between Bethlehem and the 
Dead Sea at the head of the canyon lies the 
orthodox monastery of St. Sabbas (or Mar 
Saha), an tun t. settlement of ascetics 
estab. in the fifth century. Ladles are not 
admitted to the monastery, which stands 
precipitlouslvon the side of the canyon, but 
are able to o\erIook it from a medieval 
tower outside the porch. About forty- 
five monks inhabit the monastery, where 
thev lead lives of great austerity. (See 
illustration, p. 38.) 

Marsala, fortified seaport of Trapaui 
prov., W. Sicih . 58 m. W.8.W. of Palermo. 
It Is on the site of Lily bam m, the chief 
Carthaginian stronghold in Sicily, which 
loug resisted si ego by Pyrrhus and the 
Roms., but e\ entually surrendered in 241 
n.t\ It has a cathedral, a vibrating bell- 
tower, and a noted grotto and well. There 
is a trade in wines, grain, and oil. wine 
and brandy being the chief exports. It 
has salt mines aud white marble eaves 
ne ar. Garibaldi and his patriots lauded 
here (I860). In the invasion of Sicily in 
1943 the churches of S. Girolamo, del 
OoUogio. Madonna della Cava, and S. 
Salvatore were destroyed and some 
damage was sustained by those of fci. 
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Antonio dt Padova, del Carmine, S. Giu- 
seppe, and others; and the civic museum 
was almost completely destroyed, the 
Flem. triptych ol the ‘Adoration* being: 
lost under the debris. Pop. 60.200. ■ 
Marsala, name o f various wines manu- 
factured at M. by building- up and 
strengthening the wines of Sicily, especi- 
ally of a light-coloured wine resembling 
sherry. It contains *20 to 25 per cent of 
alcohol. M. wine is often sold as 
Madeira, port, etc. 


as Le Chant, de guerre pour Varmde du 
Rkin . It was an instant success and be- 
came known for and wide before it ap- 
peared in print on July 7, 1792, in Afflches 
de Strasbourg (or Strasburgisches IVochcn- 
blatt). It was sung by the volunteers of 
Marseilles (hence Its present name) as they 
entered Paris (July), and at the storming 
of the Tuilerics (Aug.). Forbidden under 
tho Restoration and the second empire, it. 
again became tho national song during the 
Fronco-Gcr. war. See A. Rouget do 



THE TERRACED MONASTERY OF MAR 9ABA, NEAR TUB 1)E\P SEA 
It was (oundid in the fifth century by St. Sabbas. Its wealth during sue- enhiig cnluri' \ 
cansf'd it to be npeatedly plundered and it betaine necessary to fortify it. 


Marsden, William (1751-1836), Eng. 
orientalist and numismatist, went to 
Sumatra (1771) In tho service of the E. 
India Company, and e^tab. an E. India 
agency at Gower Street, London (1785). 
Ho was secretory to the Admiralty (c. 
1795-1804). Ilia works include History 
of Sumatra (1783); Dictionary and Gram- 
mar of the Malayan Language (1812); a 
trans. of Marco Polo (1817); A iumfsmata 
illustrata Oriental in (1823-25). lie pre- 
sented his coin < ollcctlon to the Hrit. 
Museum (1834), and his library of oriental 
books and MSri. to King’s College, London. 

Marsden, small tn. m the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, in the Colno Valley, 
7 m. W.S.W. d Huddersfield. It has silk, 
cotton, and woollen factories. Two re- 
servoirs of the Huddersfield -water supply 
are at M., and a canal tunnel is in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 7000. * 

Marseillaise, stirring Fr. national an- 
them, composed by ltougct de LIslo (1792) 


Lisle, La VtriU sur la paternity de, la Mar- 
seillais , 1865; A. Loquin, Les Melodies 
pogjulaires de la France , 1879; monographs 
of F. N. Le Hoy do Suinte-Croix, 1880; 
A. Loth, 1886; and II. Wendol. 1930. 

Marseilles (Fr. Marseille), first seaport 
of France and of the Mediterranean, and 
cap. of tho dept, of lhmches-du-KhOno, is 
situated on the gulf of Lions, 410 m. in a 
direct Iiuo S.H.K. of Paris. M. is a mili- 
tary place of tho fourth class, and is 
defended by a citadel and other works; 
tho mails are protected by the fortified* 
isles of If (crowned by a castle, once a 
state prison), Poindguo, and Ka tonneau. 
Its harbour is formed by mi Inlet of tho sea 
running eastward into the heart of the 
city and has great natural and artificial 
advantages. Immediately N. of the har- 
bour is tho old tn., with narrow streets, 
lined with high, closely piled houses. It 
contains the cattfcdral. a structure origi- 
nally built out of the Tuins of a heathen 
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temple in the fourth century. Westward 
fr ? m °, ld and connected with it by 
a beautiful street, Le Cours, is situated the 
modern tn„ elegantly built and laid out. 
Here the shops and houses rival in splen- 
dour the finest in Paris. Other fine streets 
are the Cours Bonaparte and the Prome- 
nade do Tourette. The site of the city is 
a valley surrrounded by hills, the highest 
of which is Notre-Dame de la Garde. M. 
has schools of hydrography, medicine, 
drawing, and music; five hospitals, an 


with the whole of Provence, to France in 
the reign of Charles VIII. In 1720, when 
it had again risen to great importance, it 
was ravaged by a fearful epidemic, and 
40,000 of its inhabs. swept away. In the 
Second World War M. was occupied by 
the Gers. from 1940 to 1944. It fell to 
the Fr. maquis supported by Fram o- 
Amer. invading forces on Aug. 23, 1944. 
it required another five days after the 
Allies entered M. to eliminate knots of 
resistance in the city, but, meanwhile, the 



observatory, \arlous learned societies, a 
fine public library, a cabinet, of natural 
hist., botanical gardens, and a picture 
gallery. Shipbuilding and the allied 
employments of a seaport are carried on. 
Many million tons of shipping are entered 
and cleared annual!}, ami there is exton- , 
sive trade in grain, coal. soap, oil seed, and | 
petroleum. During a portion of the rear 
the climate of M. is delightful, hut in 
summer aud autumn the In at. is often 
intense. 

M. was founded by a Gk. colony from 
l’hoctea, in Asia Minor, about (500 years 
B.c. Its nnct. name was Massalia, 
‘written by the Boms. Mossilia. It was 
an important member of the anet. Gk. 
community, plant cd numerous colonies 
along the N. Mediterranean shores, and 
Introduced the germs of Gk. civilisation 
Into Gaul. In the eighth century it was 
destroyed by the Arabs and I be maritime 
republics of Ttaly inherited the commerce 
of the Mediterranean, which formerly 
had boon centred Jin M. It was united, 


sweep jV of the city of the Amei . Seventh 
Army carried the invaders swiftly to the 
Khflne. Pop. (536,200. 

The I/arbour of Marseilles . — Up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the port 
had only one dock, the Lacydon or Y’ieux- 
I'ort, whose first quays had been construc- 
ted in the sixteenth century and then 
enlarged at some time before being recon- 
structed in the nineteenth centurv. The 
great expansion in the nineteenth century 
I came with t lie development of steam 
navigation, and development during the 
c losing years of that century and the first 
decades of the next was so active that 
before the outbreak of war In 1939 the 
port installations comprised from N. to S., 
eight large docks: Vtcux-Port, Joliet to, 
Lazaret, Areiie. (rare maritime. National. 
J 'incite ami President Wilson. There am 
also two docks of lesser importance, 
including a paving dock, which are not 
used commercially but mauaged by the 
M » Dock Company, whereas most of the 
other docks are run by the M. chamber of 
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commerce. Access to these various docks 
is easy, except in a violent N.VV. wind, 
when ships can anchor in the loo of the 
Frioul Is. or in the roadsteads of Endoumc 
or Estaquc. A breakwater nearly 10 kin. 
in length, parallel with the coast, shelters 
tho port installations on the seaward side. 
The length of quayage is 20,337 metros, of 
which 18,479 metres are accessible to ships. 
Before 1939 the port had 270 cranes with 
a lifting capacity of 1 to 10 tons, 40 
floatiug cranes and pontoons, a ‘Goliath’ 
floating crane with a lifting capacity of 
1.30 tons, 70 tugs, and 600 lighters. The 
scale of these installations made M. the 
busiest port in Franco (the figures for 
1938 were: M., 9,793,000 tons: Rouen, 
7.702,u00; Le Havre, 6,667,000; and 
Bordeaux, 4,115,000). Before the war the 
total net tonnage of ships entered and 
departed from M. was 32,558,660 and tho 
tonnage of merchandise was 9.792,563. 
During the Second World War most of the 
installations, previously hit by aerial 
bombardment, were destroyed syste- 
matically by the Gers. before their retreat 
and by Aug., 1944, the greater part of the 
quays had been destroyed by 2000 mines, 
while 173 ships had been sunk in the 
harbour. Yet by the beginning of 1947 
reconstruction had proceeded so well that 
the appearance of the port had been 
entirely changed. Over 5000 metres of 
quayage had been restored to use and by 
the first day of the year the port had in use 
CO cranes, 10 lighters, 107 tenders, and 21 
tugs, £*tc. The tonnage of ships entered 
and cleared, which in 1945 was 3.241,000, 
had risen to 12,000,000 in 1946, while the 
number of ships using the port rose from 
1536 to 5332. The distribution of trade 
bad, however, changed considerably ; thus 
Britain had yielded the first place, which 
she occupied in 1938, to tho U.S.A., only 
103 Brit, ships entering M. in 1946 as 
compared with 928 in 1938, while Amer. 
ships increased from 91 in 1938 to 386 in 
1946; Norwegian increased from 148 to 
210: and It. fell from 645 to 28. The 
construction, now in hand, of a new dock 
(the Mirabeau) of vast dimensions in the 
northward prolongation of the harbour, 
will enable it to meet all developments of 
traffic while rendering the port more easily 
accessible to ships of the largest size. The 
new dock will be encircled by two great 
wharves, the one constituted by a mole 
1000 metres long by 275 metres wide, 
dividing the present N. outer harbour in 
two: the other, still larger, running from 
the RhOne canal between Maurepiane and 
Cape Janet. Tho construction of this 
dock will increase the total quayage by 
4000 metres. Two new graving docks of 
250 and 300 metres will provide facilities 
for repairing tho largest ships. 

In 1948 a block of Hats was commenced 
in M. to the design of Le Corbusier ( q.v .). 
Called by Its creator a ‘vertical com- 
munity/ it will house 1600 people in 
330 separate flats. 

See H. Brennicr, Le Port de Marseille, 
1927, and M. Clerc, Massalia: Hisioire de 
Marseille dans Vaniiquitt, 1927-29. 

Marsh (later Marsh-Caldwell ), Mrs. 
Anne Caldwell) (1791-1874), Eng. novelist. 


Among her most popular books aro 
7’iao Old Men* s Tales (1834): Tales of the 
Woods and Fields (1836); Emilia Wynd - 
ham (1846); Norman’s Bridge (1847); 
Haven scUff c (1851); Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids (1856) and Lords and Ladies 
(1866); many of them pub. anonymously. 
She inherited tho Bindley Wood property, 
Staffordshire, in 1858. 

Marsh, George Perkins (1801-82), Aincr. 
philologist, b, at Woodstock, Vermont, llo 
was elected to the Supreme Executive 
Council of the State in 1835, and to Con- 
gress in 1842 and 1849. He was then 
I’.S. minister resident at Constantinople, 
and in 1852 went on a special mission to 
Greece. Between 1857 and 1859 he was 
railroad commissioner for Vermont; ami 
from 1861 until his death was the first 
U.S. minister to Italy. His most im- 
portant works are Grammar of the Ice- 
landic Language (1838); The Camel (1856); 
The Origin and History of the English 
Language (1862); aud The Forth as Modi- 
fied by Human Action (1874). 

Marsh, Othniel Charles (1831 -99 ), Amer. 
palaeontologist, b. at Luekport, New York, 
prof, at Yale (1866), noted for his dis- 
coveries of many new species of extinct 
vertebrates, largely from the Rocky Mts. 
II is chief works are Odontomiihes : a 
Monograph on the Extinct Toothed Birds of 
North America (1880); Dinocerata : a 
Monograph on an Extinct Order of Gigantic 
Mammals (1884); Sauropoda (1888); and 
The Dinosaurs of North America (1896). 

Marshal, William, first Earl of Pembroke 
and Striguil of the Marshal line (c. 1146- 
1219), Eng. nobleman and soldier, trusted 
knight of Henry IT., anrl t utor to hiH son. 
Prince Henry. After 1187 he fought in 
the Fr. campaigns. Ho became marshal 
of England under Richard I., on the death 
of bis brother John (1194). On Richard’s 
death M. supported John’s claim to tho 
throne (1199), and held office under him. 
On John’s death (1216) ho became regent 
of England for Henry III. during his 
minority. See Uisloire de Guillaume le 
Marshal, c. 1225, a long Fr. poem dis- 
co veil'd by P. Meyer in tho Phillips 
Library. 

Marshal (Fr. martchal , from Low Lat. 
mari scale us, a furrier), word which ori- 

inally meant a man who took care of 

orscs. The importance of tho persons 
appointed to take charge of tho royal 
horses gradually increased, until the word 
M. signified one of the highest officers of 
the court. The word now In England 
usually means tho officer who regulates 
questions of precedence, etc., at official 
functions. In U.S.A. a M. is ail executivo 
or administrative officer for the lj.S. 
Supreme Court, appointed by the presi- 
dent. With various additions M. repre- 
sents various ranks, etc., os in field -M.; 
M. of France, air M., M. of the hall, etc.. 
See also Fikld-Mar.hu A t. 

Marshall, Alfred (1849-1924), Eng. poli- 
tical economist, b. July 26 in London, was 
educated at Merchant Taylors' School ami 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
moral science at Cambridge, 1865, ami 
prof, of politlcqJ economy them 188.3- 
1908, he becumo principal of Uiliv. College, 
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Bristol, 1877, and In 1883 follow and 
lecturer at Balliol College, Oxford. He 
was prof, of political economy at Cam- 
bridge, 1885-1908, and a member of the 
royal commission on Labour, 1891. His 
pubs, include Economics of Industry (1879, 
with his wife); Principles of Economics 
(1890-91); The New Cambridge Curri- 
culum in Economics (1903); Industry and 
Trade (1919); Money , Credit , and Com- 
merce (1923). See A. C. Pigou (editor), 
Memorials of Arthur Marshall , 1925. 
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as operations chief to the First Army in 
France, before the Meuse- Argonne offen- 
sive, he moved nearly 500,000 troops and 
2700 guns up to the front in under a 
fortnight. Ho helped to refashion the 
Amor. Army after the war from horse-gun 
fixed-front tactical theories to the modern 
mechanised type. Moving unspectaou- 
larly as an instructor from Washington 
to China, to Georgia, to Illinois and bock 
to Washington, ho did not become a 
brigadier until 1936, and was promoted a 
general on the day that the Gera, invaded 
Poland, when he was promoted by Presi- 
dent Iioose volt over the heads of thirty 
seniors to be chief of the U.S. Army 
general staff. M. took a standing army of 
200,000 and converted it into the vast and 
mobile machine of the Second World War. 
He served for some time in China, where 
he endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to mediate 
between the National gov. forces under 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the Communists. 
{See further under China, History .) He 
succeeded Mr. Byrnes as secretary of state 
to the IJ.S. Gov. in Jan., 1947, and pro- 
duced the 4 Marshall Plan,* for the financial 
and economic rehabilitation of war-shat- 
tered Europe. See Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. See 
K. T. Marshall, Together , 1947. 

Marshall, John (1755-1835), Amor, 
jurist, of Eng. descent. With George 
W ashington and .lames Madison he was a 
powerful factor in bringing Virginia to 
adopt the U.B. constitution. President 
John Adams appointed him to his Cabinet 
as secretary of state and, in 1801, chief 
just it e of the supreme court, a position he 
held for thirty -four years. M. was prob- 
ably (be gratest judge tho U.S.A. has 
; produced, it was his decisions which 
■ gave the U.S. Supreme Court the great 
\ power it now possesses, for it was M. who 
: decided that the court had power to pass 
I judgment on the validity of national and 
I state law. In fact, M. was responsible for 
! the whole trend of judicial decisions calling 
| upon the powers inherent in the Federal 


Marshall, George Catlett (b. 1880), I 

Amor, soldier and statesman, ft. at Union- ! 
town, Pennsylvania, son of a Kentucky I 
coal merchant , rose from private to be the j 
head of the Amor. Arms. Unable on 
account of his father’s Democratic lean- , 
ings to get tho necessary political recom- ! 
inundation to W. Point, ho went, to j 
Virginia Military Institute for a soldier’s . 
education. Commissioned second lieu- j 
tenant in the regular army lie went to the | 
Philippines during the insurrection of i 
1890. During t hat war he drew up a field 1 
order which was considered the best rlan 
for tho defence of Manila. After this 
revolt, he helped to settle the is.’s internal 
affairs. He entered the First World War 
as a captain, and was, in France, tem- 
porarily promoted to a colonelcy, lie 
was an Instructor at the staff school, at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. A brilliant stu- 
dent of tactical problems and a soldier of 
great administrative skill, Ills work as an 
operations officer for America s 1st l)iv. 
during tho Fr. attack at Cuntigny in May 
1918, won him tip Croix do Guerre. Later, 


constitution. M. wrote a Life of Ueorge 
1 1 ’ash i n gtor ( 1 804-7 ). See lives by A . B . 
Magnifier, 1885; J. F. Dillon, 1903; H. 
Flanders. 1905; A. J. Beveridge, 1916-19; 
and Lord Craigrayle, 1933. See also K. W . 
Griswold, Prose Writers of America , 1847; 
J. P. Colion's ed. of his Constitutional De- 
risions, 1905; and A. Johnson and E. B. 
Corvin, The Age of Jefferson and Marshall , 
1921. 

Marshall, cap. of Harrison co.. E. Texas, 
U.S.A.. 40 in. from Shreveport, Louisiana. 
It ims locomotive shops and foundries, and 
railroad shops. Pop. 18,400. 

Marshall Hall, Sir Edward (1858-1927), 
Eng. lawyer. Called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple, 1888, he practised In Lon- 
don and on the S. W. circuit. He was Con- 
servative M.T. for the Southport I)iv. of 
Lancashire, 1900-6, and for E. Toxteth 
div. of Liverpool, 1910-16. As a criminal 
advocate, especially for the defence iu 
murder trials, he was without a rival. 
Among the most notable of his forensic 
triumphs were the Wood, the Peasenhaie, 
the Greenwood, tho Beddon. and the 
Thom pson-By water cases, all murder 
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trials. See lifo by E. Marjori banks, 
1929. 

Marshalling, in equity (q.v.) means such 
an arrangement of the assets of a deceased 
person as will secure their fair distribution 
to the various persons entitled to share in 
them. There are two prin. appl ications of 
tho term: (1) M. as between creditors. 
Equity compels specialty creditors ( i.e . 
those whose debts are evidenced by a 
deed) to resort primarily to the real assets 
(i.e. land), in order that the personalty 
(property other than freehold or copyhold 
land) may be left as unexhausted as 
possible for the simple contract creditors 
{see Contract) ; and generally where two 
persons, X and Y, aro creditors of the 
same debtor, and X has two funds, A and 
B, of the debtor to resort to, while Y is 
limited to A, Y will be permitted to stand 
in X’s place as regards payment of his 
debt out of B, if X nas resorted to fund A 
(M. of securities, or M. as between secured 
creditors). But where the dilTcrent funds 
belong to different persons, M. is not 
allowed to tho prejudice of third persons. 
The doctrine of M. of securities is of es- 
pecial importance in regard to second 
mortgages by a person of two (or more) of 
his estates, tho equitable principle being 
that in such cases tho first mortgage will 
be apportioned between the tw'o properties 
according to their respective values. (2) 
M. as between beneficiaries entitled under 
a will, w'here creditors have depleted the 
estate. The general principle herein is 
that if any beneficiary in the subjoined 
list, is disappointed of his benefit under the 
will through a creditor seizing upon the 
fund or property intended for such beno- 
fleiary, he may compensate himself by 
going against the fund or funds of those 
coming immediately after him in the list, 
who in their turn may do likewise, with 
the result that those who come last may 
get not hing at all. The order is as follows : 
(1) Widow; (2) specific and residuary' de- 
visees and specific legatees; (3) pecuniary 
legatees; (4) charged devisees (specific 
and residuary); (5) heir-at-law (q.v.); (0) 
devisees upon trust; (7) next of kin or 
residuary legatees. 

Marshal] Islands, group of coral forma- 
tion in Micronesia, Pacific Ocean, N.E. of 
the Ladrone Is., Polynesia. There arc 
two groups, Ratak (E.), and Ralik (W.), 
both ranging S.K. to N.W. The whole 
archipelago is composed of some thirty - 
three atolls, 158 sq. in. in area. They 
were annexed to Germany (about 1 885), 
and administered by the Jaluit Company 
of Hamburg till 1908. The administra- 
tion was then taken over by tho tier, 
colonial authorities, forming a dint, under 
the New Guinea Gov. They were cap- 
tured by Japan in Sept. 1914, and admin- 
istered under the mandate of the League 
of Nations. Copra and phosphate arc 
exported. Tlic Mirroncslan jnhab. are 
skilled navigators. Pop. 10,500, and a 
few Europeans. 

In the Pacific campaigns of the Second 
World War the Amors, made diversionary 
air attacks on the M., beginning in mitl- 
Nov., 1943. This bombing attack con- 
tinued for two months at long range, with 


daily raids throughout Jan. 1944. Then 
Amor, forces invaded Kwajaloin Is., in the 
heart of the M., the attaok being opened 
by a very strong force, W'hlch stood off- 
shore for two days, pouring shells into the 
defences. Tho landing was effected on 
Jan. 31, and by Fob. 4 the Jap. resistance 
was overcome. The remaining J ap. bases 
In the M. wore then isolated, and eventu- 
ally all taken. After their capture the is. 
were administered by the Amer. Navy, 
with an interim civil gov. On July 19, 
1947, the U.S. formally took over tho rule 
of the former mandated is. in the Pacific 
under United Nation's trusteeship, and a 
permanent, civilian staff was then cstab. 

Marshall Plan, see Europe, History, 
Organisation for European Economic 
Co -operation. 

Marshalltown, eo. seat of Marsliull co., 
Iowa, U.S. A., near the Iowa R., 48 m. 
N.E. of Res Moines, the centre of a fine 
ftgric. region. It. has an Important, dis- 
tributing trade ami nmuufs. machinery, 
ear accessories, and furnaces. It has 
packing estabs., and manufs. of furniture, 
engines, etc. Farming and stock-raising 
are. carried on. Pop. 19,200. 

Marshalsea, prison formerly existing in 
Southwark, London, used latterly for 
debtors, and abolished In 1849. It was 
connected with tho M. Court, held by the 
steward and marshal of the king’s house- 
hold. It was united with the Queen’s 
Bench and the Fleet (184 2). See C. 
Dickons, Little Dorrit. 1855-57. 

Marshfield, banking city of Wood eo.. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., 180 in. N.W. of Mil- 
waukee. It has trade in lumber and 
manufs. of wood-veneer, springs, mat- 
tresses, etc. Pop. 9000. 

Marsh Frog, liana ridihunda , either a 
variety of the edible frog, liana esculenta 
or a separate species. Although scientific 
opinion has recently held the latter view', it 
seems doubtful whether the opinion of 
Roiilengcr given In 1897 that it, is not, a 
separate species will not eventually pre- 
vail. The frog is also called the Hun- 
garian frog, hut M. F. is its popular name 
— not unsuitable, seeing that the frog is 
firmly cstab. on Romney Marsh In Kent. 
The M. F. is said to have been first intro- 
duced to Romney in 1935, and there aro 
now probably tens of thousands over the 
area from II j the to Rye, and around 
Teriterden. The ground colour of the 
M. I . is like weathered cement and, in 
pattern, the most observable peculiarity 
is a series of square dark brown spots on 
the legs which remain through all colour 
changes. When basking iu the sun on a 
bank it assumes a striking grass-green 
hue. Jn size the M. F. much exceeds all 
other Ilrit. frogs or toads. In general, the 
M. F„ like the edible frog, is very aquat ic, 
and net or seems to be more than a dis- 
tance of one leap from tho water. A six- 
toot leap is not beyond the powers of a 
full-grown specimen. Despite tho scien- 
tific name, it is difiicult to detect anything 
resembling laughter iu Its croaking. 

Marsh Gas, see Methane. 

Marsh Mallow, or AUhtea, genus of bien- 
nials or perennials (order Malvacero). Tho 
common M. M. {A .• offieiyalis) ls«a downy 
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plant occurring in marshes near the sea I 
and bearing cymes of rose-pink flowers. 
A. demulcent is prepared from the root. 
The rare hispid M. M. (A. hirsuta) Is the 
only other Brit. species. 

Marsh Marigold, or Caltha palustris , 
handsome plant with large kidney -shaped, 
glossy leaves and golden-yellow sepals, the 
petals being absent. It is common in 
watery places. 

Marsh's Apparatus, see Arskntc. 

Marsi, proverbially brave and warlike 
people of the Sabcllian rare, dwelt in the 
centre of Italy. They wero the prime 
movers of the celebrated war waged 
against Romo by the Socii or It. allies in 
order to obtain the lloin. franchise, and 
which la known by the name of the Marsic 
or Social war. Their chief tn. was Marru- 
\iutn. 

Marslco Nuovo, com. and tn. of Potonza 
prow, S. Italy, 16 m. S.W. of Potenza. 
Pop. about 7000. 

Marsillac, Prince de, see La Rocukvou- 
capld, Francois. 

Marsipobranohii, see Cycuostom vt\. 

Marsi van, or Merzifun, tn. in the Arnasla 
sanjak of Sivas vilayet, Asiatic Turkey, at 
1 he foot of the Tavshan Dagh, 85 in. S.S.K. 
of Sinope. There are silver mines ami 
vineyards near vid hot baths at. Khavza. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Marske-by-the-Sea, watering-place on 
the N. coast of Yorkshire (N. Riding), 
England, 2 in. H.E. of Redear, with iron- 
stone quarries. Pop. 3000. 

Marsman, Hendrik (181)9-1940), Dutch 
lawyer, poet, and short-.st.ory writer, b. at 
Zeist, in Utrecht. He began to write 
poetry when he was twenty, and he pub. 
his first vol. of poems, Uergcn, in 1923. 
After sev. years of travel he studied law, 
and became an attorney at Utrecht. Ho 
eventually chose to devote himself entirely 
to a literary career, and he and his wife 
led a wandering life in Europe. In June 
1940 the ship they were on was torpedoed, 
and the poet ’s life was lost . Ills collected 
works, t crzameld Werk, w ere pub. in 1938, 
and his last great poem. Tent pel en Kruis 
(trans. Temple and Cross), in 1939. 

Marston, Baron, see llo rue, John’. 

Mars ton, John (1575-1631), Eng. drama- 
tist and satiric poet. As early as 1601 he 
was satirised under the mime of Deme- 
trius, in Ron Jonson’s Poetaster. However, 
in 1605, M. dedicated to Jonson. with ex- 
pressions of affection and esteem. The 
Malcontent. Tn the same year he was 
associated with Jonson and Chapman in 
the composition of Kashi ard Iloe, For 
some reflections against the Scots in this 
comedy the authors were imprisoned. 
Shortly after this M.« in his preface to his 
Sophonisba, hints at the plagiarisms from 
• Rom. authors in Jenson's Catiline and 
Sejanvs. M. and Jonson wero the pro- 
tagonists In tho ‘stage war' which then 
agitated London. With little of the 
imitative and inventive genius of the 
dramatist, M. had much of the spirited 
vigour and pungent wit of tho satirist. In 
The Scourge ofV illanic (1599) ho is lofty 
and intrepid in his censure of vice, but is 
often carried by his vehement invective to 
tho verge of coarseness. His other works 


are The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions 
f mage (a satire, 1598) ; The History of Anto- , 
nio and MeUida (a tragedy, 1602); An- 
tonios Revenge (a tragedy, 1602); The 
Dutch Courtezan (a comedy, 1605); Parasi- 
taster, or the Fawne (a comedy, 1606); 
What You Will (a comedy, 1607); The 
Insatiate Countesse (a tragedy, 1613). 
There are eds. of his works by J. O. 
Halliwoll-Phillipps (1856) and A. H. 
Builcn (1887); and of his poems by H. H. 
Wood (1934). Set J. H. Peniman, The 
War of the Theatres , 1807 ; M. S. Allen, The 
Satire of John Marston , 1920; and UnaM. 
Ellis-Ferrnor, The Jacobean Drama , 1936. 

Marston, John Westland (1819-90), Eng. 
dramatist and crltio. b. at Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, tho son of the Rev. Stephen M„ 
Baptist minister. He left the legal pro- 
fession for literature and the theatre. His 
first play, The Patrician* s Daughter (1842), 
brought out by Macready, was accom- 
panied with a prologue by Dickens. The 
Heart of the World (1847) was a failure, but 
Strathmore (1849) obtained a great success. 
Among his many dramas are Marie de 
Mtranie (1850); Donna Diana (1864); The 
Favourite of Fortune (1866); A Hero of 
Romance (1367); Broken Spells (1873); and 
I Under Fire (1835). Ho also wrote a num- 
ber of poetical and critical works. He 
was joint editor of the Rational Magazine 
in 1837, and contributor to the Atheneeum 
from 1863. His claim on posterity is that 
he was long the main prop of the poetic 
drama on the Eng. stage, though his own 
powers were by no means equal to the 
tu-ik. A collodion of his dramatic works, 
some much revised, was cd. by himself in 
1876. j$cc T. Powell, Pictures of the 
Living Authors of Britain , 1851. 

Marston, Philip Bourke (1850-87), Eng. 

I poet, b. in London, was the only son of J. 

Westland M. (q.v.). Through an accident, 
i received during childhood he lost his sight 
ut. an early age. His poems. Song-tide 
(1871), All in All (1875), and Wind-voices 
(1883), hear tho Impress of this affliction, 
and of the death of his sister, Cicely (1878), 
his amanuensis, followed in 1882 by that 
of his poetic ally, Gabriel Rossetti. See 
memoir in Louise C. Moulton’s ed. of his 
Collected Poems, 1892. 

Marston Moor (Yorkshire), Battle of, 
fought on July 2, 1644, between the 
Royalists, under Prince Rupert, the earl 
of Newcastle, and Lord Goring, and the 
Parliamentarians, commanded by Lord 
Fairfax and the earl of Manchester, Crom- 
{ well commanding some cavalry on the 
left. The Royalists were completely 
routed after a bitter struggle. 

I Marsupials (from Lat. marsupiuw. 
pouch), also called Dldelphia or Meta- 
theria, form an Important sub-div. of 
mammals, lying between the sub.-divs. 
Prototberia, or Monotremata, and Ku- 
tlieria, the placental mammals. The 
name Marsupialia (introduced by Tyson 
about 1698) is derived from tho cbaract er- 
istic ventral pouch of skin supported by 
two epipuii- bones in which the young, 
born very imperfectly do\ eloped after a 
short period of gestation, are carried and 
nourished by tne females. Ouvlor con- 
siders them, under the designation 
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Marsupiata, as a sub-div. or his Cara as - 
fiiers (Carnivora). Existing M. are mainly 
restricted to the Australian and Austro - 
Malayan regions. The two main divs. are 
(1) Polyprotodontia (America and Aus- 
tralasia), including the Didelphylrtie 
(Amer. opossums), dasyures. the tliylacine 
or Tasmanian wolf, marsupial moles 
( Notoryctes typhlops), and bandicoots. 
They are mostly carnivorous and insecti- 
vorous and the pouch is often absent. (2) 
Diprotodontia (Australasian, and a few in 
E. Austro-Malayan Is.), including the 
wombat, koala, or sloth, euscus kangaroo 
(Macropodidte family), wallaby, and 
phalanger. Those am herbivorous, and 
represent the most highly evolved forms 
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of the M. Fossil species of this group an* 
found in the Trias of Europe and the 
Jurassic of N. America. See Gko- 
oraphical Distribution; Mammals. 

Marsyas, Phrygian satyr who found 
Athena’s flute, which of its own accord 
emitted the most beautiful music. There- 
upon M. challenged Apollo to a musical 
contest, the conditions of which were that 
the victor should do what he pleased with 
the vanquished. The Muses decided in 
favour of Apollo, who bound M. to a tree 
and flayed him alive. Ills blood was the 
source of the K. M. There is a statue of 
M. iu the forurn of Koine. See Ovid, 
Metam ., vi., 382-99, and JSir J. G. Frazer 
in Adonis, Attis and Osiris (chap, vi.), 
1906. 

Martaban, vil. of Lower Burma, oil the 
Salwiu K., 10 m. N.W. of Maulinain. 
Formerly, the cap. of Pegu and a phu-e of 
importance. 

Martaban, Gulf of, inifjt of the ha\ of 
Bengal, which receives the three rivs., 
Irrawaddy, Sittaung, and Salween. 

Martel, Charles, see Ciiarlks * Marti. l.’ 

Martel de Janville, see dvr. 

Martelll, Pier Jacopo (1065-1727), It. 
dramatist, b. at Bologna. Here in 1707. 
he was appointed prof, of eloquence. He 
wrote a religious poem entitled Deali 
Occhi di GesU, and sev. tragedies, coincdiosf 
and farces. His collected works appeared 


at Bologna in 1733, und Cologiorh wrote 
his biography in the Opuscoli, ii., 1729. 
M. employed the Alexandrine verse rather 
than the It. form in most of his works. 

Martello Towers, round towers formerly 
used in Eng. coast defence. The name is 
derived from Mortella Point iu Corsica. 
In 1794 an Eng. fleet, under Lord llood, 
supported the Corsican insurgents, and a 
small round tower on the point withstood 
their iierco canuonade. The strong res is - 
I tance shewn by this tower led to towers of 
a similar nature being erected along the 
Eng. shores, especially on the S. and E. 
coasts. They are about 40 ft. high and 
situated on the Pouch. 

Marten ( Mustela ), name given to a 
I number of animals of the weasel family, 
but applying specially to the pine M. 

! (Jlf. wartes ), and the beech or stone M. 

I ( M. foina). The pine M. still occurs in the 
. N. of England and Scot land. In shape it 
1 resembles a stoat, but its body is much 
1 longer, the tail aloue being often a foot 
1 long, the legs arc short, and the paws ha\c 
; sharp, clawed digits. The fur is a beaut i- 
; ful dark brown with a large yellow patch 
; on the breast. The beech M. or stone M. 

; of the S. of Europe (with a white patch) 

I supplies the fur trade with stone or baum 
i M. skins. Other species include 1 1u* 
I pekan ( q.v .), or fisher M. ( Maries pennant i *, 
< and the sable («.i\). The foul M., or 
i foumart, is the polecat (q.v.). All the Ms. 
are arboreal, frequenting coniferous 
] woods, where a nest of leaves or moss is 
I made, and feeding on small animals ami 
: birds. If taken young Ms. arc easily 
| tamed, and the beech M. was kept in 
1 Athens and Koine to catch mice. 

Martens, Conrad (1801 -7N), Australian 
artist, h. in London, studied art under 
i Copley Fielding. For two years M. was 
i oflicial topograph ci n tho Jieaf/le. Ho set - 
tied m Sydney, and was one of the first 
to win a reputation os an Australian 
artist. His most successful paintings arc 
his studies and sketches of Sydney Har- 
bour. 

Martensen, Hans Larsen (1808-81), 
Dan. ciclcsjastic and theologian, b. nt 
Flenslmrg. Became prof, of theology at 
Copenhagen and court preacher. Among 
his theological pubs. — which often di- 
verged in some degree from strict Lutheran 
orthodoxy and revealed a leaning to 
mysticism -were treatises on Christiuu 
dogmatics and ethics, moral philosophy, 
and, especially, a life of the famous Uer. 
mystic J aco b Boehine (q.v. ). J n a iicw t ed. 
of this work by Stophon Hobhousc (1949) 
is told the strange story of the discovery 
in 1931 by Dr. Werner Buccceko of 
Gottingen of the? original MS. of Boohme’s 
Aurora in which tho mystic sots down 
his apocalyptic visions — and many 
Boehme letters, all of which hail been 
handed down as heirlooms within the 
coniines of a secret fellowship of admirers 
of Boehme for some 250 years. M. was 
appointed bishop of Zealand in 1884. Au 
‘official’ panegyric which ho pronounced 
on Bishop My ns ter on his death in 1851 
brought down the fierce Invectives of 
Kierkegaard ou the«text ‘a w'ltncss of the 
truth/ • * 
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Martensite, constituent responsible for 
tin* hardness of quenched steels, con- 
sisting of needle-shaped crystals inter- 
laced at. 60 c . Tho structure is caused hy 
carbide being deposited along the planes 
of cleavage of the original austenite 
grains, and the more carbon there is 
in the steel the greater is the harducas 
of M. 

Martha, St., traditional sister of Mary 
and Lazarus, the patron saint of good 
housewives, represented in art in homely 
garb, with a hunch of keys in her girdle 
and a pot in tier hand. Festival, .Inly 30. 

Martha’s Vineyard, is. in tho Atlantic 
Ocean oil' Massachusetts, U.S.A., 23 m. 
long, it forms the greater part of Duke j 
co.. and was so named by the Gosnold | 
expedition on account of the extessive 
growth of vines. I’op. 5000. , 

Martialis, Marcus Valerius (r. a.p. 40- ! 
c. 104), epigrammatic poet, b. at Bilbilis in : 
Spain, lie went to Hoi no in 60; and after re- 
siding in the metropolis thirty-fi ve voars he 
returned to the place ot his birth in 100. 
His death cannot have taken place before 
104. lie. fame was widely extended, and 
he secured the patronage of the Emperors 
Titus and Domitian. IJis extant works 
consist of a collection of short poems, all 
included unde* the general appellation 
E/rigrammat , *, uivnlfd into fourteen 
books. They are distinguished hy fer- 
tility of 1 magi nation, How of wit, and 


whom, therefore, the lost word remains as 
to the legality of the actions of the mili- 
tary authorities. An Act of Indemnity 
may of course be passed to protect these 
latter from octlous brought as a result of 
tho application of M. L. (2) The term is 
sometimes erroneously used to denote the 
common law right and duty, of the Crown, 
its servants and all citizens to repel force 
by force in the case of any violent resist- 
ance to the law, whether hy invaders or 
rioters. (3) As a synonym for military 
Jaw, or the law administered either (a) by 
the long-abolished Court of Chivalry of the 
earl marshal and lord high constable in 
affairs of honour, and generally in ‘ matters 
of arms and deeds of war/ or ( b ) by 
courts- martial at the present day in 
matters of military discipline. See also 
Defence of the Realm Act. See Sir 
( G. Robertson, Select Statute*;, Cases and 
Comments illustrating English Constitu- 
tional History. 1660-1832 (7th. ed.), 1936; 
S. T. Harming, Military Law (24th ed.). 
1942; and sir also bibliography to Con- 
stitutional Law. 

j Martignes, Prinoe de, see Galliffj.t. 
i Makqi.is he. 

I Martigny, three united hamlets in the 
I canton of Valais, Switzerland, 16 in. H.W. 

! <»f Sion. It is tho starting-point of routes 
I over the Great St. Bernard and the Col de 
la Forelaz, and is situated on the Simplon 
i Hail wav, 24 m. S.E. of the lake of Geneva. 


felicity of language; but, they are defiled i 
b> impurity of thought, and expression, | 
ami by base flattery of the Emperor j 
Demit inn. M. throws a valuable light on 1 
the social life of Home in the first century 
of our era. Eds. of M. include those of 
Sehneidcwin (<1. 1856). Friedl&ndcr (with 
commentary) (1886), and M. Lindsay 
(1903). There are Eng. trails, of the 
Epigrams in the Loch (’lassies and the 


It has some interesting Rom. remains. 
Altitude 1560 ft. Hop. 3200. 

Martigues, seaport in the dept, of 
Houehes-du-RliOne. France, near the 
£tang de Bcrre, 21 in. S.W. of Aix. li 
is built on three is. connected by bridge^, 
and lias fisheries ami lignite mines. Pop. 
11 . 200 . 

Martin, Saint (316 -400). bishop of 
Tours, and a saint of the Rom. Catholic 


Broadway Translations. Church, h. in L’annonia (now Hungary). 

Martial Law. This expression is used by | lie entered the army first under Con- 
writers on (onstitution.il law in a three- . stantiuo, and afterwards under Julian the 


fold sense: (1) The suspension of the, j Apostate. The virtues of his life as a 
ordinary or municipal law of a country soldier are the themo of more than one 
in favour of the temporary gov. of the nit (Testing legend. On obtaining his dh- 
eountry or parts of it by military 1 ri- charge from military service, M. became n 
Imnals. In the Code Napoleon of France | disciple of Hilary, bishop of Poitiers. On 
there is express provision for tile pro- Ins return to Gaul about 360. he founded a 
(’Initiation of *a state of siege’ in certain : convent of monks near Poitiers, where he 
circumstances of civil disorder, the effect 1 led a life of austerity and seclusion; hut in 
of which is that military tribunals are cm- ; 371 he was drawn hy force from his retreat 
powered to try civilians bv military Inw. , and ordained bishop of Tours. The only 
The absence of precedent, for such course , extant literary relic of M. is a short Cou- 
nt proceeding since the. Petition of Right, i fession of Faith in the Holy Trinity, which 
162S — which, inter alia, complained of the is pub. by Galland, vol. vii., 599. In the 
enforcement of M. L. against private Horn. Catholic Church the festival of his 
individuals -led many writers to assume birth Is celebrated on Nov. 11. In Scot - 
that it is unknown in England. Hut the land this day still marks the winter term, 
decision of the Priv y Council in the case of which is called Martinmas (the Mass of St. 
Marais v. Oeneral Officer Commanding, Martin). He was the greatest pioneer of 
in 1902, on the appeal of a civilian, Mr. W. mona-ticism before St. Benedict. See 
Marais, against ids detention under mill- monographs by C. Babul, 1912, and P. 
tary arrest during tho S. African war, Is Ladouti, 1930. 
that there never was any doubt that in Martin, name of five popes : 

time of war the ordiuary courts have no Martin /. (649-53), 6. at Todi„ in 

jurisdiction over the action of military Umbria, taken captive to Constantinople 
authorities, the difficulty being to estub- in 653 and Dion banished to Kherson by 
lish when in fact, a slate of rebellion or tho Emperor Con stuns II. for his opposi- 
Jnsurreetion could bo said to have oxistod. tion to tho Monothelites. He d. in 655. 
This can only he effected by an ex post Me is canonised by the Gk. Churches. 
facto decision of the civil courts, with Martin If ., or improperly named 
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Marinus I. (882-84), had been sent by 
Adrian II. as legato to Constantinople to 
preside over the eighth general council 
(869-70), concerning the controversy 
excited by Photius. 

Martin III., or Marinus II. (942-46), 
was merely a puppet of Alberic ( d . 954), 
a prince and senator of the Roms. 

Martin IV. (1281-85), a Frenchman 
named Simon de Uric, supported Charles 
of Sicily against Peter of Aragon and 
excommunicated Michael Paleeologus. 

Martin V. (1417-31), whose name was 
Oddo Colonua. b. at Cennazano, was 
chosen pope by the Council of Constance, 
thus ending the Great Schism. He loft 
Avignon for Home 1418, and made 
separate concordats with Germany, 
France, and England. See F. Hayward, 
History of the Popes , 1931. 

Martin, Gregory (d. 1582), Eng. biblical 
translator, native of Mansflold, Notting- 
ham. He organised the Eng. College at 
Rome (1577), and removed with that 
institution to Rheims, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. He trans. the Bible 
into Eng. from the Lat. Vulgate, the first, 
od. appearing at Rheims ; it was reprinted 
at Antwerp in 1600; revised by Bishop 
Challoncr (1749-50), and reprinted by 
George Leo llaydook in 1812, and by 
Frederick Charles Husenbeth in 1850. 

Martin, John (1789-1854), Eng. painter, 
b. near Hexham, in Northumberland. In 
1806 he went to London, and six years 
later his ‘ Sadak In Search of the Waters of 
Oblivion ’ was hung in the Roy al Acai lem v . 
attracting considerable attention. His 
paintings give the impression that they 
were inspired by dreams. Massive per- 
spectives. gigantio crags, and towering 
battlements have the unreal quality of 
nightmare. The offect is heightened by 
the smallness and multitude of his human 
figures, all executed in precise detail, and 
by a recurring tunnel theme, achieved by 
architectural design or the circular move- 
ment of wave or cavern. But doomed 
efties and the wrath of God are not his only 
subjects, and there is a luminous serenity 
in the 'Paradise Lost’ engravings and in 
his last picture, ‘The Plains of Heaven.’ 
See T. Balston, John Martin 1789-1854: 
his Life and Works , 1948. 

Martin, Lady, see Faucit, Helena 
Saville. 

Martin, Sir Theodore (1816-1909), Brit, 
author, was the son of an Edinburgh 
solicitor, and followed his father’s Tiro- 
fees Ion. In 1846 he set up as a pari, 
agent, and soon acquired a large practice 
and amassed considerable wealth. In 1851 
he married Helena Faucit, the actress. 
(q.v.). He was early attracted to letters, 
and with Aytoun wrote the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads (1842-44), a series of parodies 
after the style of He. jc< ted Addresses, hut 
inferior to that collection. In 1 866 he was 
invited to write the ollicial Life of the 
Prince Consort. The work was pub. in 
6 vois. (1875 80). He also wrote a 
biography of Lord Lyndhurst (1883), and 
trans. the Odes of Horace, Dante’s Vita 
Nuova and Goethe’s Faust . 

Martin, William (c. 1767-1810), Ena 
naturalist, b. at Mansfield, Nottingham- 


shire. He is famed for his works on Brit, 
fossils: Petrifasta derbiensia; or , Figures 
and Descriptions of Petrifactions collected 
•in Derbyshire (i804); and Outlines of 
Extraneous Fossils on Scientific Principles 
(1809). 

Martin, name for some members of the 
swallow family, but usually Implying tho 
house marlin (Chelidon urbica ), which 
builds a mud nest under the eaves of tho 
houses. It- is 54 In. long. The plumage 
of the upper parts is black with violet 
reflections, and of the lower pure white. 
It differs from the swallow chiefly in 
having a white band across tho lower 
back. Other Ms. include the sand M. 
(Q.v.) r the Amur, purple M., and the 
fairy M. 

Martina-Franoa, tn. in the prov. of 
Lecce, Italy, 17 m. N.N.H. of Taranto, 
has a fine ducal palace. Pop. 25,000. 

Martin de Porres (1579-1639), saintly 
9. Amor. Negro and patron of social jus- 
tice, 6. at Lima, Peru. As a boy be 
picked up the medical knowledge of the 
time, and in 1603 was admitted to the 
Dominican order. Thereafter his won- 
derful powers of healing and liis saintly 
personal life, especially among the poor 
and outcast, estab. him os tho pioneer 
social worker and friend of coloured 
peoples. Beatified by Gregory XVI. in 
1837. 

Martin du Gard, Roger (/>. 1881), Fr. 
novelist, b. at Neuilly-sur-Seine of a 
Catholic family, was educated at the 
Lyc-6e Condorect and later spent throe 
years at the Ecole dcs Charles where ho 
was awarded a diploma as archivist and 
palaeographer. II is archaeological thesis, 
Etude arch&thigique des ruines de Ju mi- 
dges, wa9 written at this time and pub. 
in 1909, the same year as his first novel. 
IJevenir. This work .showed the influence 
of Flaubert ami Tolstoy. His second 
novel, Jean Barois (1913), was a more 
capable work and revealed M. as a pene- 
trating social historian. Following the 
success of Jean Barois he became inter- 
ested in the formation of tho theatrical 
group, t lie * Vieux Colovnhior,* for which ho 
wrote two farces, Le Testament du pdre 
Lelr.u and La UonJIe. In his novels he 
follows tho tradition of the Fr. realists 
of the nineteenth century, and brings to 
liis subject a capacity for scientific obser- 
vation and objective research, lie has a 
lucid, detailed, and restrained style and 
places his narrative against a background 
of the events of the time. His ample 
construction allows a variety of incident 
and a careful building up of character. 
Such are the characteristics of his long 
series of novels which under the general 
title of Les Thibault carry the story of 
two families, one Catholic and one Pro- 
testant, through eight books, Le Cahier 
gris (1922), Le Pdnitentier (1922), La 
Belle Saison (1923), La Consultation 
(1928), La Mort du p&re (1029), L'EU 
1914 (1936), and Epilogue (1940). The 
first two. The Grey Note-book and The 
Reformatory, were pub. in an Eng. trans. 
In 1933, and High Summer and Con- 
sulting Day In 15134. A new trans. of 
the whole work was pub* in 1940 with tho 
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title The ThibauUs. After the pub. of 
L'Et6 1914 M. was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature (1937). M.’s work is 
remarkably unaffected by political ideo- 
logy. He himself has remained aloof 
from politics, and after the fall of France 
in 1940 ho escaped into the unoccupied 
part where he remained for the remainder 
of the war. See R. Lalou, Royer Martin 
du Oard . 1937. 

Martineau, Harriet (1802-76), Eng. 
novelist and political economist, b. at 
Norwich, England, suffered in youth from 
bad health and later for a time from some- 
thing akin to religious mania. Without 
any intention of devoting herself to 
literature, she wrote, at the suggestion of 
her younger brother, a short paper on 
4 Female Writers on Practical Divinity’ 
which was reprinted in the Monthly 
Repository (1821). This encouraged tier, 
and she composed some verses, short 
stories, and a theological novel. Devo- 
tional Exercises appeared in 1823, Tradi- 
tions of Palestine in 1830. Between 1832 
and 1834 Hhe brought out in nine vols. 
Illustrations of Political Economy, and 
followed this with Poor Laws and Paupers 
Illustrated (1833-34) and Illustrations of 
Taxation (1834). She wrote a History 
of England duri.u * the Thirty Fears’ Peace 
(1819-50) and a work oil Household Edu- 
cation (1849). Sho Issued books on mes- 
merism (1815) and the British Rule in 
India (1857) with equal facility and un- 
bounded confidence. She was the author 
of sev. stories. Perhaps the best thing 
she wrote was Feats on the Fiord. Her 
autobiography was pub. in 1877. See 
lives by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 1884, and 
Theodora Bosanquet. 1927. 

Martineau, James (1895-1900), Eng. 
Unitarian theologian, younger brother of 
the preceding, b. at Norwich. Possessed 
of considerable inventive and mathe- 
matical talents, ho was originally intended 
for engineering, but studied for the Uni- 
tarian ministry, to which ho was ordained 
in 1828. In 1840 he became prof, of 
mental and moral philosophy in the 
Manchester New College (subsequently 
removed to London), and principal in 
1869—85. Among his writings, which 
wore very Influential, are Rationale of 
lie l igious Inquiry (1836); Ideal Substitutes 
for God (1879); Study of Spinoza (1882); 
Types of Ethical Theory (1885); Study of 
R' ligion (1888); Seat of Authority in 
Religion (1890); and religious poems and 
hymns. See J. Estlin Carpenter, James 
Martineau , Theologian and Teacher , 1905. 

Martinet, military term, used usually in 
an uncomplimentary sense, implying a 
strict disciplinarian. Derived from one 
Jean M., an officer in the army of bonis 
•XIV. 

Martinez de la Rosa, Francisoo de Paula 

(1789-1862), Sp. statesman and man of 
letters, b. in Cranada. He look part in 
the national cause when Spain was invaded 
by Franco (1808), being sent to Gibraltar 
to negotiate with the Brit. Gov. In 1812 
he was elected deputy to represent 
Granada In the Cortes, where he so identi- 
fied himself with the Liberal eauso os to 
arouse the hostility of Ferdinand VII., 


who exiled him. In 1820 he was again 
elected, and again had to resign. He then 
resided in France. In 1833 he was re- 
called to Spain and held various political 
offices until 1861 — twice being chief 
minister. One of his ministries is famous 
in the hist, of Spain by the treaty with 
Lord Clarendon, abolishing the slave 
trade. Some of bis works are La Viuda 
de Padilla (1814) and Aben Humeya (1830) 
(both dramas); Zaragoza (1809, a poem); 
El Espiritu del Siglo (Spirit of the Age, 
1835-51); and a life of Perez del Pulgar. 
See life by L. de Sosa, 1930. 

Martinez, Ruiz Jos6(ft. 1873), Sp. essayist 
critic, novelist, and dramatist, who wrote 
under the pseudonym of Azorin, was 6. at 
MonOvar, Alicante. He was educated at 
a religious boarding school, his experiences 
forming the subject of Las con fes tones de 
un pequeho fttdsofo (1904), and later 
studied law at Valencia Univ. He went 
to Madrid about 1896, soon attracting 
attention by his radical writings and cam- 
paigns. Pamphlets and critical works 
were pub. containing strong attacks on 
accepted values, literary and social. Two 
autobiographical novels, IJa Voluniad and 
Antonio Azorin, appeared in 1902 and 
1903. Together they constitute a witness 
for the unrest of spirit amongst intel- 
lectual youth of. his time, for the many 
conflicts, between reason and sentiment. 
energy and inaction, tradition and pro- 
gress, which beset them. In the greater 
part of Ids writings, over 50 vols. In all, he 
strives to convey the essential spirit of 
Spain viewed by a critical and poetical 
observer. In whom scuLiincnt is ultimately 
stronger than criticism. The feeling for 
atmosphero and for time finds its centre in 
Castilian landscape and hist., in works 
such as Los Pueblos (1905), and Castilla 
(1912). In all his work, criticism, essays, 
drama, and novels. Is an intensely per- 
sonal tone, and he la at the forefront of the 
intellectual subjectivist movement of the 
‘Generation of *98/ His influence in 
t lie first two decades of the century was 
very powerful, and in his turn he was much 
affected by modern European literature, 
especially the impressionists and sym- 
bolists of France. Ills dramatic works 
include Old Spain (1926) and Iirandu . 
mucho Brandy (1927); some of his short 
stories were trans. (1931) into Eng. as 
The Syrens and other Stories ; his literary 
criticism ih exemplified in Lecturas 
espahnlas (1912); Cldsicos y modernos 
(1913); Las valorcs literarios (1913); and 
A l morgen de los cldsicos (1915). There is 
a vein of pure poetry in works such as 
Don Juan (1922; Eng. trans., 1923); 
Dona IrUs (1925); and FtdLr Vargas 
(1928). See essay by 3. do Madariaga in 
The deni us of Spain and other Essays on 
Spanish Contemporary Literature , 1923; 
and W. Mullert, Azorin (Sp. trans. from 
the Ger.). 1930. 

Martinezia, genus of small palms with 
innate loaves of the family Palmaoae 
I. caryotsBfv . a is a handsome storehouse 
plant. 

artinez Sierra. Gregorio, see Sikhu v. 
artin-Harvey, Sir John (1863-1944). 
Eng. actor, ft. at Wyvonhoe. Essex, son of 
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John Harvey, naval architect. He was 
educated at King’s College School, Lon- 
don, with a view to taking up naval archi- 
tecture, but abandoned this for tlio stage, 
and studied elocution under John Ryder. 
He made his first appearance at the Old 
Court Theatre under John Clayton, but 
ultimately joined Sir Henry Irving, with 
whom he remained for many years. 
Early in his career he married Angelita 
Helena de Silva, daughter of Don Ramon 
de Silva Ferro, a capable and charming 
actress, who was his leading lady through 
most of his stage life. The choice of the 
part of Sydney Carton as that best suited 
to his talents was due to her suggestion, 
as also was the writing of the play, The 
Only )lay, from Dickens’s A Tale, of Two 
Cities, by the dramatist Freeman Wills. 
This play estab. him in his position os 
actor-manager, and though he still played 
much in the pro vs., as when he had toured 
with Irving’s consent in old Lyceum suc- 
cesses, he now had a regular London 
season. In the repertory of romantic 
drama he won fresh popularity with the 
parts of Lt. Heresby, ‘The Rat,’ in The. 
Breed of the Tfcshams, and Skariatiue in 
A Cigarette- Maker' 8 Romance, as well as in 
The Bells, The Lyons Mail, and others 
of Irving’s successes. Among his most 
striking performances was his Pel lens to 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Mtflisande in 
Maeterlinck’s play, while his impressive 
production of (Edipus Rex afforded scope 
for the stagecraft of Max Reinhardt 
(g.r.). Other parts included the Prophet 
Samuel in Barrie’s The Roy David, and 
the burgomaster in Maeterlinck’s The 
Burgomaster of Stilemonde . During the* 
First World War lie gave, for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, a series of Shakcsporian 
performances, playing Hamlet, Petruchio, 
Richard III., and Henry V. Among his 
productions were also Eugene Aram , 
Great Possessions, The World and his Wife , 
The Last liar. An Idyll of Seven Dials , 
and The Shewing 0 up of Blanco Dos net. 
During his career he managed the Lyceum, 
the rrince of Wales’s, the Court, the 
Royalty, and the Apollo theatres, and 
Co vent Carden Opera House. His Auto- 
biography appeared in 1933. See M. W. 
Dlsher, The Last Romantic , 1947. 

Martini, Frederic (1832-97), Swiss 
engineer, was Hungarian by birth and 
Swiss by adoption. After serving in the 
Austrian Army in the war of I860, he 
estab. machine works at Frauenfold in 
Switzerland. Here in 1871 he invented 
the breccli -loading mechanism of the 
rifle which bears his name — the M.- Henry, 
llenry was the name of the inventor of the 
barrel. 

Martini, Giovanni Battista, or Giam- 
battista (1706-81), It. priest, composer, 
and teacher, was h. at Bologna. Filtering 
the Franciscan monastery at Logo he wos 
ordained in 1722. In 1725 lie returned to 
Bologna, became chapel master at the 
church of San Francesco, and continued 
his musical studies, with Peril. He 
collected a vast musical and scientific 
library, devoting himself to mathematics 
as well as to music. .He became the most 
famous musical theorist ami teacher of his 


time. Mozart being amongst his many 
famous pupils. A hist, of music, Storia 
della Musica (1757-81), and a treatise on 
counterpoint, Saggio di Contrapunto 
(1774-75), are among his works. II is 
musical compositions include masses. 
Requiem, motets, and other church 
music, as well as oratorios, songs, key- 
board pieces, arias, etc. See L. Busi, 
1 1 padre Martini, 1801. 

Martinique, is. of the V\ indward group, 
W. Indies, belonging to France, lt is 
very irregular in form, and is about 50 m. 
in length from N.W. to S.K.. by about 
15 in. in mean breadth. Area 382 sq. m. 
The surface is uneven and mountainous, 
and has sev. volcanoes. Tho highest 
point in the is. is the volcano Mont Price, 
which rises to the height of 4450 ft. An 
eruption of this volcano in 1902 destroyed 
the tn. of St. Pierre with all its inlinb., 
some 26,000 lives being lost. St. Pierre, 
before this eruption, was one* of tho chief 
ports of the W. Indies, but this whole 
section of M. was utterly devastated l>y 
that catastrophe, in the past 300 years 
there have been over thirty severe hurri- 
canes, seven earthquakes, three volcanic 
eruptions, and five serious conflagrations. 
Alcohol and rum are the chief pro- 
ducts of M. Sugar cane was introduced 
from Brazil in 1654, and by tho beginning 
of the eighteenth century M. had become 
one of the wealthiest of the Caribbean is. 
The plain of Lanicutin, bordering the bav 
of Fort de France, is the only large area 
of lend land iu the is. and is covered with 
cane-fleids to the exclusion of any habi- 
tations. No other commercial crops hu\o 
ever rcccncd much attention in M. 
Coffee, cacao, cotton, vanilla, bananas, 
ami pineapples are grown from time to 
t hue. but without any great success. Ruin 
from M. has a very high reputation. The 
coast, being indented by numerous hays 
and inlets, affords many good harbours. 
Fort de France is tin* chief tn. and the 
political cap. It is also the prin. naval 
station of France in the W. Indies. M., 
the native name of which is Madiana, was 
disco\crcd by the Spaniards in 1493 
(according to some historians M. was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1503). and colon- 
ised bj the Fr. in 1635. It was taken by 
the Eng. in 1762, and again in 1794 and 
1809; and was finally given up to France 
in 1814. Pop. 261,600. Sec L. ITcarn, 
Two Years in the French West Indies . 
1889, and P. K. James, Latin America, 
1911. 

Martinmas, feast of Ht. Martin of Tours, 
Nov. 11, and iu Scotland one of the four 
term -days for paying rent. 

Martino, Edoardo de. It. marine 
painter, b. at Malta, boar Naples, and 
appointed marine painter in ordinary tn 
Queen Victoria in 1876. Tlis paintings 
include four pictures of the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Martins Bank, estab. as the Bank of 
Liverpool l>3 r deed of settlement in 1831; 
regist crcd tin limited, 1 882. Name changed 
to Bank of Liverpool and Martins Ltd. 
in Dec. 1918 and to Its present title in Jan. 
1928. It, acquired the undertakings of 
Arthur Hey wood Home- ami Company in 
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1883; Liverpool Commercial Banking 
Company in 1889: Craven Bank in 
1906; Carlisle and Cumberland Banking 
Company in 1911: N.E. Banking Com- 
pany in 1914; M. B. Ltd. in 1918; Hali- 
fax Commercial Banking Company in 
1920; and the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank in 1928. Authorised capital, 
£20,791,120; Issued capital, £20,602,272; 
called up £4,160,042 in 939,556 shares of 
£20 (with £2 10s. paid) and 1,811,152 (part 
of 2,000,000) shares of £1 (fully paid). 
Of the £17 10s. uncalled on the £20 shares, 
£5 10s. is callable and £12 a reserve lia- 
bility. Reserve, £4,100,000. Current, 
deposit, and other accounts, £2 1 2,691 ,885. 
Head office, Water Street, Liverpool; 
London city office, 62 Lombard Street, 
K.O. 

Martinsburg: 1. Bor. in Blair co., Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., in a fertile valley known 
as Morrison's Cove, 15 m. S. by E. of 
Altoona. Pop. 1200. 2. Tu. of W. 

Virginia, U.S.A., co. seat of Berkeley on., 
71 m. N.W. of Washington. Fruit, 
particularly apples and pears, is grown, 
and canned in large factories. Thero arc 
also lime and Hour factories, woollen 
mills, and railroad shops. Limestone is 
quarried. Pop. 15,000. 

Martin's Ferrv. banking city of Belmont 
co., Ohio, U S A., 2 m. from Wheeling. 
Coal is found in abundance ami there are 
engine and machine works, glassworks, 
tin mills, etc. Pop. 14,700. 

Martinu, Bohuslav, Czech composer, 
h. 1890 at Polieka, was a pupil of Suk at 
Prague ami of Roussel in Paris. For a 
time he was a violinist in the Czech 
Philharmonic orchestra, but. in 192S he 
attracted attention as a composer at the 
.Siena festival. His work includes operas, 
ballet music, radio operas, and a great 
\arioty of symphonic pieces, concertos for 
violin and for piano, preludes, etc*. There 
is in his music a strong \itality and sense 
of rhythm, as well as a resonance and a 
supple strength of construction. 

Martius, Karl Friedrich Philipp von 
11794-18(58), Gcr. naturalist, and traveller, 
director of the botanic garden (1820) 
and prof, of botany (1826) at Munich. 
Among his works arc i l Maria Xaturalis 
Palmarnm (1823-53); Reisc noth liras Hint 
(1824-31); Xova Genera ct Species Platt - 
tarum (1821-321; leones Plantamm Cryp- 
fogamicarum (1828-34), etc. 

Martos, tn. of Andalusia. Spain, 10 m. 
W.S.W. of Joen, on a steep hill. Noted 
for its wines ami mineral waters. Pop. 
20.000. , A 

Martyn, Henry (1781-1812), Eng. 

missionary t b - Truro, ami educated at 
Cambridge. At Dinapore he traps, the 
N.T. into Hindustani, and superintended 
the Persian trans. of the N.T. by Sabat 
•and Sebastinni. At Shiraz in Persia he 
revised the Persian and Arabic trans. of 
the N.T.. also completed a new iruns. of 
the Psalms. 

Martyr (Uk. tidprvp, or n<ipn\, a witness), 
term used to designate those people who 
in the conflict between Paganism and 
Christianity boro ‘witness' to the truth 
of their convictions by sacrificing their 
lives rather fhaty abandon their faith. 
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Many instances are recorded, and the 
number is probably exaggerated, but that 
a very great number suffered for the 
truth’s sake is certain. Such persons who 
met their death, often with the utmost 
heroism, were regarded with the greatest 
admiration by their fellow men, and it was 
considered a special privilege to receive 
the benediction of a M., to visit him in 
prison, or to kiss his chains. Then, too, 
after death he was regarded as a saint, his 
grave was the scene of pilgrimage, his 
clothes, portions of his body, books, etc., 
were honoured as relics, and the day of his 
martyrdom was celebrated with peculiar 
honour as his natal or birth day. Tin* 
hrst recorded M. of Christianity was 
Stephen, an account of whose death is 
given in Acts vi. and vli., and the proto- 
M. of Britain was Alban of Veruiain, who 
suffered about 286 under Diocletian. 
The use of a Martyrology , a list or cata- 
logue of Ms. or saints, arranged in the 
order of their anniversaries, is common to 
both tho Rom. and the Gk. Church 
(although in the latter it goes under a 
different name, i.e. mcnology), and was 
intended as a guide to the faithful in their 
devotions. Tho most important anct. 
martyrology is the Hieronymian. falsely 
said to have been compiled by Bt. Jerome, 
and next to this came, the Lesser Rom. 
and Bede's martyrology, the last of which 
has come down to us in that of Floras of 
Lyons; Rhabanus Maurus [c. 845 »: Ado 
of Vionno (c. 875); Csuard of Paris (r. 
875), the most famous, on which the Rom. 
martyrology was based; Notker (896); 
and St. Gall (912). The official ‘Roman 
martyrology ’ designed for the entire 
Church, was pub. in the time of Gregory 
X FIX. ( 1 58 i), and two years later Baronius 
pub. an annotated ed. It was revised 
under Benedict XV. (1922). The best 
known list of the Gk. Church, or ‘mono- 
logy,’ was that compiled by order of (he 
Emperor Basil, the Macedonian, in the 
ninth century. This was ed. in 1727 by 
Cardinal Urbini. In 1866 Thomas Wright 
(1810-77), in the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
tim, pub. a Syriac martyrologv which 
bad been written about 412. Protestant 
Ms. of the sixteenth century are celebrated 
in Jean Crcspin’s Histaire du Martyrs, and 
the chief Eng. work on the same subject 
is John Foxe’s Hook of Martyrs. See A. 
Schlatter. J)er Martyrer in den Anfangen 
(hr Kirche. 1915; A. Butler. Lives of the 
Saints, 1926-37; A. Khrhard. Die Kirehc 
der Martyrer, 1932; and O. H. Ruble . The 
Exeter Martyrology , 1933. 

Marugame, seaport of Japan, 80 in. 
W.S.W. of Kobe, on the is. of Shikoku. 
Pop. 30.000. 

Maruthas, bishop and saint- (d. c. 1415b 
was a prominent personality in the Syrian 
Church. Bishop of Maiferkat in Meso- 
potamia, he de\oted himself to the reor- 
ganisation of the Church in E. Syria and 
Persia. Ho collected the Passiones of the 
Persians and Syrians martyred under 
Shupur. and wrote hymns in tlicir honour. 

Maruts, \edic storm and wind gods, 
companions of Indra. In ano(. mytho- 
logy the sons of Rtidra and Prisui, in 
later the sons of Kasyapa and AditJ. 
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Marvell, Andrew (1621-78), Eng. poet 
and politician, b. at. Winestead in York- 
shire, and educated at Hull Grammar 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Early became known for his verses. A bout 
1650 he was appointed tutor to Mary, 
daughter of Lord Fairfax, and later to 
Cromwell’s ward, W in. 1 Hitton. He made 
the acquaintance of Milton, and in 1657 
became his assistant in the Lat. secretary- 
ship. Throe years later lie was returned 
to Parliament by Hull, and he represented 
that constituency until his death. In 
1663 he accompanied Lord Carlisle as 
secretary on a mission to the courts of 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and pub. 
an account of the embassy (1669). Little, 
however, is known of his life, and little has 
been written about him, except in occa- 
sional essays, and the man himself remains 
difficult to envisage. Thus the general 
steadiness of his temper can almost be 
deduced from his poetry, but not the 
outbursts of violence which sometimes 
characterised his personal relations. Yet a 
man who could atteud Parliament, and 
such a Parliament as that of Charles II., 
for twenty years as inembor for Hull, aud 
faithfully report to his constituents what 
was happening, and how ho served them, 
was a man either of great patience or of 
great serenity. Through it M. seems to 
have maintained that glowing vitality of 
feeling ami thought which finds such an 
exquisite expression in his poetry; its 
mild luminance shines out even in his 
controversy about toleration with the iu- 
famous Parker. He wrote verses eulogis- 
ing Cromwell, notably the Iloration Ode. 
upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland and 
the lines Upon the Death of his late Highness 
the lard Protectory and after the Restora- 
tion wrote satires upon the king and other 
members of the reigning house. lie was 
au active pamphleteer. His prin. prose 
works are The Rehearsal Trans prosed 
(1672) and An Account of the Growth of 
Popery and Arbitrary Government in Eng- 
land (1677). Ills poems Avere first col- 
lected in 1681, and the best ed. is that ed. 
by G. A. A it ken In 1892. Sec lives by J. 
Dove, 1832; A. Dirndl, 1905; and M. 
Bradbrookaml M. G. Lloyd Thomas, 1940. 

Marwar, sec Jomrprn. 

Marx Brothers, .Jewish -Artier, family of 
film comedians; Arthur (Harpo) was b. 
1893, Julius (Groueho) in 1895, and 
Leonard (Chico) in 1891. Herbert 
(Zeppo) was b. in 1901, and retired from 
tho troupe after 1034. They estab. a 
distinctive style of elowning and achieved 
verv groat popularity. Among their film 
successes are A Eight at the Opera (1936); 
A Day at the Races (1937); The Rig Store 
(1941); and A Sight in Casablanca (1946). 

Marx, Heinrich Karl (1818-83), founder 
of revolutionary socialism, was a Oer. 
subject of Jewish extraction, 6. at Trier. 
After starting tho soon-suppressed Rhein- 
ische Zeitung at Cologne ne was, from 
1843 to 1845, In Paris, where ho was con- 
verted to .Socialism by reading Proudhon. 
Here also he met Engels, his lifelong 
partner and friend. Prom Franc e ho was 
expelled for publishing another jour., the 
Vorwdrts , and he came to London, which 


he made his permanent home. With 
Engels he puh. the Communist Manifesto 
in 1847. Thereafter he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the development of 
his economic ideas, for although he was 
virtual leader of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association, he never held high 
office in it. His works include the famous 
Capital , the first vol. of which appeared in 
1873 (the second and third vols. were 
prepared); Revolution and Counter- Revolu- 
tion in Germany , J 848-49 (1891); The 
Poverty of Philosophy (1910); The Civil 
War in France. (1921); Critique of Political 
Economy (1922); The Class Struggle in 
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France (1924): Value , Price, and Profit 
(1925); and The 18th Rrumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte (1926). For an examination 
of hi-? principles, see under Capital 
and Capitalism. Sec also Anarchism; 
Communism; International, Thk; 
Socialism. See M. Deer. Life and Teach- 
ing of Karl Marx , 1925; K. Kant, sky. The 
Economic Doctrines of Karl Marx, 1925; 
G. D. II. Cole, What Marx Really Meant , 
1934; K. II. Carr, Karl Marx , 1938; L. 
Berlin, Karl Marx, ] 939: L. Sehwarzschild, 
The Red Prussian, 1948; and L. Trotsky, 
Marx, 1948. 

Mary, The Virgin, Mother of Jesus. Tho 
only authentic sources for her life are the 
Gospels. In St. Luke wo learn of tho an- 
nouncement to her by tho angel that she 
should conceive a son by the overshadow- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, of her being 
espoused to Joseph, a carpenter belonging 
to tho house of David, of tho events con- 
nected with the birth of Jesus, and of the 
presentation in the temple; ol tho flight 
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into Egypt we learn in Matt, il., and of the 
finding of the child Jesus twelve years 
later, after he had disappeared from the 
caravan returning from Jerusalem, in Luke 
il. ; of her presence and action at Cana in 
John ii. ( of tier presence when Jesus was 
preaching In Mark lii. 31, and of her pre- 
sence at the foot of the cross and the word 
of Our Lord consigning her to the car© of 
the apostle John in John xix. 26. Finally 
her presence among the apostles after the 
Ascension is mentioned In Acts i. 14. 
Nothing is told us of her death. The 
apochryphal gospels give many untrust- 
worthy details of her early life. Accord- 
ing to tradition she was the daughter of 
Joachim and Anno, and on her death she 
was taken up bodily into heaven, an 
event celebrated by the E. and Horn. 
Catholic, Churches in the feaHt of the 
Assumption, Aug. 1.1. Other feasts com- 
memorating events In the life of M. arc | 
the Nativity (Sept. 8), the Presentation of j 
M. in the temple (Nov. 21), the Annun- I 
elation or Lady Day commemorating the 
visit of the archangel Gabriel, Luke 1. 26, 
27 (March 25), tho Visitation, or visit made j 
to her cousin Elizabeth, Luke i. 39, 40 ■ 
lJuly 2), tho Purification or churching, 
after the birth of Christ, popularly known j 
as Candlemas Lufco 25 (Feb. 2), and ■ 
(lie Immaculate Conception (Dec. 8). , 
This Last, instituted by Pius IX. in 185 1, j 
has nothing to do with the Virgin Birth or 
birth of Christ without tho agency of man, 
hut commemorates the complete freedom 
of M. from all taint of sin, i.e. she was 
conceived Immaculate or unstained. The 
title of Mother of God (Otorriwos) was 
formally awarded to M. by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, after the controversy 
occasioned by the patriarch Nestorlus of 
Constantinople; it was inferred from the 
flirt that she was tho mother of Christ, who : 
was Cod. M. has been the object of pro- 
found popular devotion in both the E. i 
and W. Church, for by her motherhood j 
of Christ she is deemed tho supreme ; 


Mary I. (1516-58), queen of England, 
tho elder daughter of Henry VIII., by his 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon. Like 
all the Tudors, she received a good edu- 
cation and was a distinguished linguist 
and scholar. She was brought up in the 
faith of the Catholic Church and nothing 
afterwards would induce her to be un- 
faithful to her religion. After tho divorce 
of hor mother she was treated with 
harshness by her father, being deprived of 
her rank and precedence, and made to live 
in a secluded, restricted manner. After 
her father’s death she lived in retirement 
until the death of Edward VI. called her. 
In 1 553, to the throne of England. She 
was the popular choice of the country and 
easily put down the movement in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey. The main conspira- 
tors were executed, and M. proceeded to 



intercessor with her Son. Tho countless 
images and paintings of M. with her Child 
are all inspired by the thought that 
through the Virgin Mother of God the 
human touched the divine. Tho most 
striking phenomenon in modern times in 
devotion to Our Lady is the apparition 
claimed for her at. Lourdes in S. France, 
on eighteen occasions in 1858 . This has 
received official recognition by the Horn, 
Catholic Church, and nuimrous miracles 
are claimed. Vast pilgrimages go there 
every year from all parts id the world. 
In recent times a similar phenomenon has 
been claimed for Fatima in Portugal in 
till 7, which has also received much pub- 
licity, though no ollieial final report has 
vet been issued. Nee a/so Makkilatpv. j 
Sec VV. TL I Hint borne. The Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of God. 1855; 
J. Northcotc. Mari/ in the Gospels, 1885; 
B. W. Handolph. The Virgin Girth of Our 
Lord, 1003 ; A. Scliaofer and K Bgossart, 
The Mother of Jesus in Holt/ Scripture , 
1013; O. K. Vassal 1 -Phil lips, Mary, Mother 
of God. 1027; Cunice, O.S.F.S., Mary, 
1036; and, F. Izard, Whe Meaning of 
Ixmrdes, 193S. '* 


restore ihu old religion as cautiously as 
she possibl. <-ould, but, finally lost her 
! popularity by hor marriage to Philip II. 
i of Spain. Wyatt’s rebellion was quelled, 
but Lady Jane Grey and her husband were 
executed, and even the Princess Elizabeth 
spent some, time in the Tcvcr. In 1551 
her marriage wit h Philip took place and the 
religion of the country was restored to that 
of the time of Henry VIII. Then began 
! tin* period of persecutions which have 
1 given M. the title of Bloody M. amt the 
reign the character of one of the blackest 
of our annals. At least 300 * heretics * w oro 
put to death at the stake. Finally, in 
1558. M. d., deserted by a husband to 
whom she had borne no children, and 
heartbroken bv the desolatencss of her 
life and by the loss of Calais, the last Eng. 
possession in Franco. See J. M. Stone. 
History of Mary I„ 1901; J. A. Froude, 
The Reign of Ma/'y Tudor , 1910; A. F. 
Pollard, History of England , 1847-1603, 
1915; H. S-apson, Spanish Marriage, 
1933; and B. White, Mary Tudor, 1935. 

Mary II. of England (1062-91). elder 
daughter of James II. of Fug land by his 
marriage to Anne Hyde, the daughter of 
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Clarendon, the lord chancellor. She was 
b. in London, was brought up in tho 
Protestant faith, and was married to her 
cousin, William of Orange, stadtholdcr of 
Holland, in 1677. Eleven years later she 
ascended the throne of England, as joint- 
sovereign with her husband, after the 
revolution of 1688. Her husband had a 
great atfeetion for her. and trusted her with 
the government of tho coimtry during his 
absences on the Continent and elsewhere. 
She d. in 1694 of smallpox, leaving no 
children. See N. M. Waterson, Mary //., 
19*28: and M. Boweu, The Third Mary 
Stuart, 1929. 

Mary (Viotoria Mary Augusta Louise 
Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes), queen 
consort of (ieorge V., king of Great 
Britain, etc., b. May 26, 1867, at Kensing- 
ton Palace, only daughter of Francis Paul 
Charles Louis Alexander, duke of Teek. 
Her mother. Mary Adelaide Wilhelmiua 
Elizabeth, duchess of Teek, was younger ; 
daughter of Adolphus Frederick, tirst 
duke of < 'amhridge. Iler childhood’s home i 
wns A\ bile Lodge, Richmond, where she | 
studied music under Tostl. From 1883 
till 1886 sin- lived with her parents in 
Italy, and, until her marriage, was i 
popular] v known as Princess May. On j 
Dee. 7. 1891, was pub. her engagement to j 
Prince Albert Victor, duke of Clarence, ! 
then second in the succession of heirs to 
the throne. Feb. 27,1 892 , w as fixed for the 
wedding, but the duke of Clarence d. on 
Jan. 14. On May 3, 1893, was announced 
her engagement to that duke’s younger 
brother, her future husband — then duke 
of York — to whom she was married in the 
Chapel Royal at St. James’s Palace on 
July 6, 1893. She bore him five sons and 
one daughter (John,, tho fifth son, d. in 
1919). she accompanied her husband, as 
princes* and as queen, in all his important 
voyages and progresses. Early in the 
First World War (Aug. 2U, 1914) she 
inaugurated the Queen’s Work for Women 
Fund, which estab. workrooms for women 
workers displaced by the outbreak of war 
— until these were absorbed into munition- 
making and other industries. She also 
organised Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild 
for the provision of garments for those 
suffering through the war. In July 1917 
she visited the hospitals In France. A 
popular figure wiih all classes, she 
received the sympathy of a large public 
on the death of King George V. in 1936, 
after sharing with him the joy of their 
silver jubilee in the previous year. See 
lives by C. Cavendish, 1930; Sir G. 
Arthur, 193a: and L. Wulff, 1949. 

Mary of Guise, called also Mary of 
Lorraine (1515-60), daughter of the duke 
of Guise. She married, in 1534, the duke 
of Lorraine, who, however, d. in 1535. 
She next married James V. of Scotland, to 
whom she bore a daughter, afterwards 
the famous Mary Queen of Scots. After 
her husband*'' death at Solway Moss 
(1542), she became regent for her week- 
old daughter. The times in Scotland 
were troublous, since the Reformation 
party was struggling against the coupt 
party for the recognition of tho Reformed 
religion. Mary attempted to carry out 


the ambitions of the Fr. crown in Scotland, 
but her regency did not last long and sho 
was declared deposed iu Oct. 1559. 

Mary, Princess Royal, Countess of Hare- 
wood, Brit, princess, given the title of 
princess royal iu 1932. Only daughter of 
King George V. and Queen Mary, she was 
b. at York Cottage, Sandringham, April 
25, 1897, and christened Victoria Alex- 
andra Alice Mary. On Feb. 28, 1922, 
she married Visc ount Laseelles, afterwards 
sixth earl of Harewood (d. May 24, 1947). 
Two sons were b.: George Henry Hubert, 
earl of Harewood, b. Feb. 7, 1923, and 
Hon. Gerald David Laseelles, b. Aug. 21, 
1921. Princess M. is colonel -in -chief of 
the Royal Corps of Signals, Royal Scots, 
W. Yorkshire Regiment, and Royal 
Canadian Signals, and controller-com- 
mandant of the Women’s Royal Army 
Corps. 

Mary Queen of Scots (1512 87), daughter 
of Janie* V. of Scotland by his marriage 



MAliY OUKEN OF SCOTS 

to his second wife Mary of Guise, b. at. 
Linlithgow'. She was b. immediately 
after 1 lie disastrous defeat, at Solway Moss 
(1512), and was a queen before she was a 
week old. Her father on his deathbed 
made the famous and mistaken prophecy, 

* It came with a lass, it will go wit h a lass.’ 
She was promised to Edward VI. as wife, 
lmt finally after the* battle of Pinkie 
married the dauphin of France, son of 
Henry II. She was sent to France at an 
early age, and there her education was 
completed. She conveyed by the mar- 
riage treaty the crown of Scotland to the 
king of France in the event of her dying 
rhlli Hess, and also passed on by the same 
treaty her right of succession to the Eng. 
crown. In 1559 her husband became the 
king of France, but. he d. in the following* 
year. Charles 1 X . succeeded to the throne 
of France, and the real power passed into 
the hands of Catherine de’ Medici, the 
queen mother. In the meantime, tho 
death ef the queen mother in .Scotland, 
Mary of Guise, had left the gov. without a 
head and tho presence of the young 
queen was urgently requested, especially 
since the Reformation had already gripped 
Scotland very closely. In 1561 she 
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arrived in Scotland and found that the 
Reformation had received what it con- 
sidered to be u purl, sanction for itself. 
M. did not interfere, in fact for a time 
she allowed matters to follow their pre- 
vious course. She allowed the Reformed 
Church to continuo without molestation, 
but stipulated for a private use of her own 
faith. Her chief minister, Murray, suc- 
ceeded in crushing an insurrect ion of the 
Catholics under the enrl of liuntly in 
the N., and for a time M. reigned not only 
in pence but also with the approbation 
of her subjects. Her attention, however, 
was next, turned to her second marriage. 
A number of princes were proposed bo her. 
Elizabeth of England quixotically pro- 
posing her own favourite, the earl of 
Leicester. M., however, desired a Sp. 
marriage, and endeavoured to bring about 
her marriage with Don Carlos of Spain, 
it is important to bear in mind the fact 
that M. was the heiress to the Eng. throne 
as well as the occupant of the Scottish, 
and that, therefore, in the eyes of Europe, 
her position and prospects were mag- 
nificent. Failing in her attempt to bring 
about a marriage with Don Carlos, she 
suddenly surprised everybody by marry- 
ing her cousin Darnley, the nearest heir 
after her to tiv- throne of England and 
Scotland. 

Darnley was weak In character and 
insolent, iii maimer; immediately after his 
marriage he was given the title of king, 
but was granted but few privileges to 
accompany the title. He early disgusted 
M. by his frequent love intrigues, and he 
in turn, failing seemingly in his attempt, 
to gain his desires and ambitions towards 
the Scottish crown, began to intrigue in 
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escaped, raised a small army, and was 
again defeated, at Langsidc. She fled 
this time, and placed herself under the 
protection of Elizabeth of Englund. 

Elizabeth's position was difficult ; whilst 
she could not approve of rebellion against 
the queen, she equally could not allow M. 
to escapo from her now, since M. was her 
greatest rival. M., therefore, found her- 
self a prisoner for life. Diming the next 
niucteen years she passed from prison 
to prison in England. She had many 
supporters in that country, and one long 
conspiracy was kept up during her im- 
prisonment. One may almost safely say 
that Elizabeth's position was unsafe as 
long as M. lived. Finally, in I086, the 
conspiracy of Anthony Babington was 
discovered, and M. was accused of com- 
plicity. The whole evident® was based 
on the authenticity of the Casket Letters. 
M. denied complicity, as Rhe denied the 
jurisdiction of the court which tried her. 
Finally, however, she was found guilty 
and sentenced to death, and in Feb. loj>7 
Elizabeth signed the death warrant. She 
was executed on Feb. 8, and d. in the eyes 
of her followers a martyr, protesting her 
innocence and strong in the faith of the 
Catholic Church. Buried iirst of ail at 
Peterborough, her body was in 1612 
removed to Westminster Abbey by her 
son James 1. See also Casket Letters. 
See lives bv I). Hay Fleming, 1897 ; E. 
Linkluter. 1933; M. Bowen, 1934; S. 
Zweig (Eng. Irans. 1935); and M. P. 
WUleoeke, 1939; also T. F. Henderson, 
The Casket Letters and Mary Queen of 
Scots, 1889; A. Lang, The Mystery of 
Mary Stuart 1901, 1904; A. F. Stuart 
(editor). Trial, 1923; M. Baring. In My 


lie was • End is My Beginning , 1931 ; and Sir E. A. 
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a time their relations were friendlier. ; buildings. L has woollen rnumifs. and 


Finally, after the birth of James, their moji, 
afterwards James VI. of Scotland and 1. 
of England, the rupture became complete, 
and later all Scotland was horrified to 
learn that tho house in which Darnley 
lay ill of smallpox had been blown up and 
liis body found In the garden of the house. 
The queeu could not be directly accused 
of complicity, but there were many who 
believed that she was not altogether 
guiltless, especially as tho chief instigator 
of the murder had been her new favourite 
Bothwell. Ho was brought to trial and ac- 
quitted, immediately after which ho seized 
the person of the queen and conveyed 
Jier to Dunbar, nominally a prisoner. 
All Scotland, however, had no doubt of 
the complicity of M. in the murder and 
the abduction when sho publicly pardoned 
Bothwell and after ho had obtained a 
divorce married him. An insurrection 
Immediately broke out, and she, deserted 
by almost all her nobles, was defeated at 
Carbcrry, forced to abdicate in favour of 
her voting son, and imprisoned in Loch 
Levon CaStlc. Prom here, in 1568, she 


Hour mills. The public buildings include 
a mental hospital and co. infirmary. Pop. 
3000. 2. Pi tv of March co.. Queensland, 

on the Mary R.. 184 in. N. of Brisbane. 
It, is an industrial city, the chief industries 
being shipbuilding, locomotive and general 
engineering works, and saw-milliug. There 
are also floiir-iuills, and butter, sugar, and 
bacon factories. Bricks and earthenware 
pipes are also manufactured in the 
locality, and there are coalfields within 
1 2 m . of the < it y. M. is centrally situated 
in tho Wide Bay dist., is a railway centre, 
and has a first-class aerodrome. Pop. 
10.000. 3. Tn. of Talbot co., Victoria. 

110 m. N.W. of Melbourne. Originally 
a rich gold-mining area but now ail in- 
dustrial tn., with knit ting- m ills, flour- 
mills, small tool and twist drill factory, 
1, utter factory, and furniture and joinery 
factory. Tho tn. is an important railway 
inaction fir. four main lines and is sur- 
rounded by a dist. devoted to mixed 
fanning. Pop. 0300. 

•Mary-bud, see Calkniula. 

Maryland, maritime state of the u.S.A., 
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bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, W. 
and S. by W. Virginia and Virginia, find E. 
by Delaware and the Atlantic; it is known 
as tlie Free State. It covers a total area of 
10,677 sq. m., of which over 690 sq. in. are 
water, Chesapeake Day alone having an 
area of 1203 sq. in., and lies in three 
distinot regions, viz. the coastal plain, 
Piedmont Plateau, and Appalachian 
Plateau, the lost named being traversed 
by the Alleghany Alts. The most im- 
portant riv. is the Potomac, which drains 
the W. portion of the state and forms its 
S. boundary. Other rivs. are the Sus- 
quehanna, Patapsco, Choptank, Sassafras, 
and Wlnconico, all, except the Susque- 
hanna, of which the mouth alone is In the 
state, being small and comparatively un- 
important. The climate varies greatly: 
in the S. the normal winter is mild and 
summer hot, whereas in the W. the normal 
winter is cold and summer cool. The 
state contains important coal-fields; clay 
products are also valuable, and sand, talc, 
lime, and rock cement are obtained. On 
the whole the soil is well adapted for 
agriculture and under good cultivation. 
It is particularly fertile in the W. cos, 
Tht* chief crops are wheat, maize, hay, 
potatoes and other vegetables, tobacco, 
uud fruit. Horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are reared. The fisheries, es- 
pecially of oysters, are extensive. Steel 
manuf. and copper smelting and refining 
are its chief Industries; coal, coke, 
cement, asbestos, and some potash salts 
are produced. The chief tn. is Baltimore 
(pop. 1,046,700), but Annapolis (pop. 
13,070) is the seat of government. Cum- 
berland (39,500), Hagerstown (32,500), 
and Frederick ( 1 5,900 ) are other important 
cities. M. is administered by a senate 
of t wenty -nine members and a house of 
delegates of 123, both elected for four 
years, and is represented in Congress by 
two senators and six representatives. 
There Is an excellent system of free public 
schools and a number of higher educa- 
tional institutions, the most important 
being the Johns Hopkins Univ. (q.v.). 
The univ. of M. is at Baltimore. Com- 
munication by water and land is excel- 
lent; there are good roads and over 2000 
m. of railway, steam and electric. There 
are thirty -nine airports. Baltimore, which 
Is one of the best ports on the coast, has 
a large export trade. Total state pop. 
2,215,000, of whom about 17 per cent are 
Negro. 

M. was named after Henrietta Maria, 
queen consort of Charles I. of England. 
It was first explored by Capt. John Smith 
in 1608. A charter granted by Charles 1. 
to Lord Baltimore to found a colony for 
Horn. Catholic recusants gave him prac- 
tically royal power over the region. In 
1638 the people were conceded the right 
to initiate legislation. The assembly 
passed the famous Act of Toleration in 
1649 by which freedom of worship was 
granted to all Uhristiaus. This, however, 
provoked the Puritans to rebellion and in 
1052 the colony was Eelxed by the com- 
missioners of Parliament, but was restored 
to Lord Baltimore in 1057. M. was <me 
of the thirteen original states. See M. P. 


Andrews. History of Maryland Province 
and State, 1929, and The Founding of 
Maryland , 1934; P. Wilstaeh, Tidewater 
Maryland , 1931 ; Federal Writers’ Project, 
Maryland: a Guide to the Old Line State , 
1940; and 1). Cunz, The Maryland 
Gennans: a History , 1949. 

Marylebone (in full, St. Marylebonn, i.e. 
St. Mary’s on the bourn or brook, the 
brook being the Tyburn), bor. of the e.o. of 
Loudon. It lies between Hampstead and 
Oxford Street, Paddington being oil the 
W. side. It includes the diats. of St. 
John’s Wood, the greater port of Regent’s 
Park, Cavendish end Port man Squares, 
Harley and Wimpolo Streets, and the rail- 
way stations of M. and Baker Street. It 
also eontains Lord’s erieket ground, Bed- 
ford College, Queen's Ilall (burnt out in a 
Her. air raid), and Madame Tussaud’s. 
Much of the land forms the Portland 
estate, the property of tho Lord Howard 
of Walden. It is a single pari, div., re- 
turning one member. Pop. 98,000. 

Marylebone Crioket Club, see under 
Cricket. 

Mary Magdalene, see Magdalene, 
Mary. 

Maryport, seaport of Cumberland, 
England, on tho Ellen, 28 in. S.W. of 
Carlisle. So called from the landing here 
of Mary Queen of Scots on her flight 
from Scotland . It has shipbuilding yards, 
iron foundries, tanneries, breweries, etc. 
Tho exports consist principally of coal and 
iron. Pop. 3200. 

Marysville: 1. City in Yuba co., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., 43 m. N. of Sacramento. 
Dredge gold-mining is carried on. and it 
lias an iron foundry, woollen mills, fruit, 
canneries, etc. Pop. 6C09. 2. Post vil. 

of Hastings co., Ontario, Canada, 34 m. 
W. of Kingston, on the Brand Trunk rail- 
way. Pop. 3000, 

Masacoio (‘shiftless’) (1401-28), nick- 
name of Tomaso di Giovanni di Guidi, a 
Florentine painter, b. in the Arno Valley. 
He is sometimes called the father of 
modem art, and is celebrated for his 
frescoes in the Brancacci chapel in the 
Carmine and in Santa Maria No\olla at 
Florence, which became a school of in- 
struction for Florentine painters of the 
succeeding generations, lie also pointed 
hov. pictures now' in the Berlin Museum, 
and his 'Madonna and Child with Angels' 
is in (.he National Gallery, London. 

Masai, people of 11 ami tie -negroid stock, 
living in Kenya and other parts of K. 
Equatorial Africa, speaking a Nilotic lan- 
guage. Up to tho early years of this 
century they occupied a considerable part, 
of the large plains which extend from 
about, 1° N. lat. to 6® S. lat., situate in both 
Brit. E. Africa, and what was formerly 
Ger. E. Africa (Tanganyika). Those* 
living in Kenya commonly call themselves 
Jl-Maosac. while those in Tanganyika are 
often known as *L-Oikop or ll-Lumbwa. 
But the encroachments of the white 
settlers on the famous Kift Valley and 
the high plateaux, where formerly they 
hold fierce and exclusive sway, has for 
| many years threatened them with ex- 
tinction and already their numbers have 
l been reduced to about* 40,0007 Sinewy, 
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ihin-lipped, and tall, they arc or were of lecture tour iu America to .saw, not so 
warlike character, but have now' for some much his country's frontiers, as Kurope 
time lived peaceably under the Brit. itself. In 1939 he was back in London, 
regime, and on their own reserves. They where he introduced the first news bulletin 
are a nomad people, averse to labour for in the Czech language to bo broadcast 
white settlers, and to agriculture, prefer- from the B.B.C. His national programme 
ring cattle -raising, which they regard as was a free Czechoslovakia in a free Europe, 
their true source of wealth regardless of and he proved much the most popular and 
the quality of the cattle. The thoughts, influential broadcaster his country had 
ideas, sayings, language, and customs of ever known. In particular lie exposed 
I'/cM. are recorded In detail in Sir A. C. the long-premeditated Nazi plan to ex- 
U .. . 8 • Masai: their Language and tinguish the culture of his nation. In 
ludk-lore, 1905. See also Kknya. See J. VV. July 1940 he was appointed minister of 
Gregory, Vhe Great Hi ft Valley. 1890, and foreign affairs in the Czechoslovak pro- 
Lord Hailey, An African Survey, 1938. \ isjonal gov. and in 1941, Deputy Prime 

Minister as well. After another visit to 
tile U.S.A. for discussions with President 
Roosevelt he returned to Great Britain in 
July 1942, where he played a prominent 
and effective part in the conferences be- 
tween the various provisional govs, which 
had their headquarters in London during 
the war. In April 1945 he accompanied 
BencS to Moscow for discussions with 
Stalin anti Molotov. In Aug. of that year 
he Hew to London to take part in the dis- 
cussions of the U.N.R.R.A. Coilncil, and 
in the conference of the preparatory com- 
mittee of tho United Nations Organisation, 
lie was uncompromising In his view that 
the Sudeten Gera, should leave Czecho- 
slovakia, and un willing to yield to Poland 
in the long-standing dispute over Teschen. 
Late in 1946 he was nominated, against 
Rom. Catholic opposition, as head of the 
Czechoslovak delegation to the United 
Nations Assembly. Though by upbring- 
ing and inclination he leant more to the 
VV. than to tho K. he strove, after the 
liberation of his country, to get each side 
to understand tho point of view of the 
other, as was demonstrated in his address 
as president of the World Federation of 
the United Nations Associations at 
Marianske Lazno (Marienbad) in Aug. 
1917, and if lie failed, it was because 
Prague was again conquered by a harsh 
and alien system of gov. inspired by Rus- 
sian communism as opposed to the philo- 
sophy of individual freedom. In March 
1948 he committed suicide by jumping 
from the window of his apartment in the 
Foreign Office, Prague, dying a victim of 
Masampo, Korea, former I roc port of t his conflict. M. was a Czech patriot, for 
foreign commerce on the r».K. coast, 180 whom patriotism meant a free country, 
m. H.K. of Seoul. proud of her Slav blood, anil of her 

Masaniello, see Anikllo, Tomaiaso. liberal culture. 

Masaryk, Jan Garrigue (188<M1)J8). Masaryk, Thomas Garrigue (1850-1937), 
Czech statesman and patriot, b. in Prague, tlrst president and ‘liberator’ of Czecho- 
son of Thomas Garrigue M., and educated Slovakia. B. at Iiodonin iu Moravia. At 
at Prague. He emigrated to the U.S.A. an early age he was apprenticed to a 
In 1907, but. wheu the Czerb republic was blacksmith; hilt, largely owing to his 
formed in 1918 he entered the ministry of mother’s determination, he was enabled 
foreign affairs there. Between 1919 and to continue his education at school, and 
1922 lie was in tho diplomatic service in at the univ. with a view to becoming a 
Washington and London, returning to teacher. Iu 1878 he married Charlotte 
Prague in 1922 as secretary to tho foreign Garrigue, an Amer., whose name he added 
ministry. From 1925 to 1938 ho was to his own, and. until her death in 1923, 
Czech minister to Great Britain, and she was his ardent helper in all his work, 
throughout that time was an outstanding He .had been a teacher for some time when, 
success, witty and shrewd, and a devoted in 1879, he was elected privatdozent or un- 
representative of his eountr>, who per- salaried lecturer in philosophy at the univ. 
sistently kept its interests before the Brit, of Vienna. In 1882 ho became a prof, at 
Gov. After tho Munich pact, however, the new Bohemian univ. of Prague. In 
he deemed it necessary* to conclude his 18*fl he entered Parliament In Vienna, but 
London mission in order to conduct a resigned in 1893. In 1907 he returned to 
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Parliament as a representative of the 
Realist party. lie was an outspoken 
opponent of Germany’s encroachment 
upon Austria, and more especially of 
Austria’s encroachment upon the Balkans 
and the policy of amassing ter. in Bosnia. 
Ho also succeeded in exposing the for- 
geries of the Austrian Kmbassy in Bel- 
grade which were used in the Agram and 
the Fried juug trials. In 11)14, after the 
outbreak of the First World War. he lied 
to Italy, and from there anti in Switzer- 
land, Inrancc, and England carried on a 
ceaseless propaganda on behalf of the 
national aspirations of the Czechs and the 
Slovaks. In London he became a prof, 
at King's College. Two years later, in 
1917, he went to Russia, and then to the 
U.S.A., where he secured recognition of 
the Czech National Council, of which he 
was president. On Nov. 14, 1918, ho was 
elected president of the newly formed 
republic of Czechoslovakia, being re- 
elected in 1920 for seven years, and again 
in 1927 for a further period. On his 
eight y-iirst birthday his enthusiastic 
fellow -countrymen presented him with the 
sum of 20,000,000 crowns (12122,000), 
which M. allocated to humanitarian and 
educational institutions. ( Sec Czecho- 
slovakia.) In addition to being one of 
the most respected statesmen in Europe, 
M. was a scholar and a renowned realistic 
philosopher. The following is a select, 
bibliography of his works: Sebe.r raida 
(1881); Thcurie Pravd&podobnosti a Hume- 
nva Ske pse ( The Theory of Probability and 
Hume's Scepticism ), (1882); Blaise Pascal 
(1883); Ceska Otdzka ( The Czech Question) 
(1896); The Philosophy of History and 
Religion in Russia (1913); The New 
Europe (1918); Sv&tovd Revoluce (1925; 
Eng. trails.. The Making of a State, 1927). 
See lives by D. A. Lowrie, 1930 ; S. Ludw’ig 
(Eng. trans. J. Murphy, 1936); R. J. 
Kemor, 1938: V. Cohen, 1941; P. Selver, 
1941; and K. Copek, President Masaryk 
fells his Story. 1933. 

Masaya, tn. of Nicaragua, cap. of the 
dept, of M., 13 in. W.N.W. of Granada, 
near the lake, aud at the foot of the vol- 


iiromising for a young musician, but he 
had written Uuylielmo Ratcliff , an opera 
on a gloomy subject of Heine’s, sot out in 
an ineffective libretto, umi Cavallrria 
Rusticana. The latter was chosen in a 
competition organised by the It. music 
publisher. Snuzogno. The opera was pro- 
duced on May 1, 1890, at the Costanzi 
Theatre, Rome, aud was an instant success. 
A vil. tale of passion and jealousy, it is 
dear and rapid in action, and skilfully 
portrays simple and strong emotion, with 
music which, if sometimes commonplace, 
always reinforces the spirit of a situation. 
('aralleria Uusticaua was M.’s first succ ess, 
and might with little exaggeration he de- 
scribed as his last. Many other operas 
followed, but he never again approached 
this init ial success. L'J mica Fritz (1891 ), 
now neglected, deserved a hotter fate, for 
there is much hi it which is charming. 
Pinotta , composed as early as 1 8X0. was 
not performed till 1932, when it was pro- 
duced under M. with what was computed 
to be the 13,000tli performance of Carol- 
leria Rusticana. Uuglielmo Ratcliff was 
first performed in 1895 ; it lias been revived 
in more recent years, and is still occa- 
sionally given in Italy. His last work 
was N crane, first given in 1935. llis 
cantata In Filnnda (1881) created no 
imresHlnn. llis other operas are /. 
Rantzau (1892); Silrano (1895); Zand to 
(1896); Iris (1898); Le Maschere (190t); 
Arnica (1905); fsabean (1916); Lodoletti i 
(1917); Si (operetta. 1919); and II piccolo 
Marat (1921). Besdides operas, ho wrote 
.some occasional works, cantatas, and the 
incidental music for Hall Caine’s The, 
Eternal City, produced in Loudon in 1902. 
Most of his operas are to be heard now mid 
again in Italy, but outside his owu count ry 
they count for little, partly because early 
success made him careless, partly because 
his talent was limited; but nothing can 
minimise the magnitude of his one out- 
standing achievement. He became a 
member of the It. Academy in 1929. See 
livcM by C. Orsini, 1926; C. Cogo. 1931; 
E. Mascagni, 1936; and A. Tersi, 1931. 

Mascara, tn. of Algeria, 45 m. S. E. of 


eano, both of the same name. Hugar, | Oran. The former residence of A bd -el- 
tobacco. rice, and coffee are produced in Rader, it was destroyed by the Er. in 
the area. Pop. 36,300. 1835, and occupied by thorn in 1841. It 

Masbate, one of the Philippine Is., S. of trades in cereals, wine, and oil. Pop. 
Luzon and W. of Samar. Length 60 m., 32,000. 

breadth 20 m., aud it covers an area of Masoarene Islands, group comprising 
1262 sq. in. Gold is found, and it is very Mauritius, Reunion, and Rodriguez Is. in 
fertile, yielding tobacco, gums, resins, the Indian Ocean. Reunion was dis- 
etc. The chief tn. is Masbate. Pop. of covered in 1545 by tbe Portuguese Mas- 
ts. 51,000. enronhas, v\ho called tho group after 

Masoagni, Pietro (1863-1945), It. himself, 
operatic composer, b. in Leghorn, son of a Mas-d'Azil, Le, tn. in dept, of Arttge, 
baker, was educated at Leghorn and at France, 12 in. W.H.W. of Pamicrs. There 
the academy in Milan. His father des- is a grotto with prehistoric remains, 
tined him for the law but, through the Pop. about 2000. 

U interest of a patron, he was enabled to go Masefield, John Edward ( b . 1875). Eng. 
DCkto the MllAn Conservatoire. Ill success poet, playwright, novelist, and critic;, ft. 
1649* counterpoint work prompted him to at Liverpool. He went to sea as a boy, iri 
grantftpw up study for the job of conductor of the ship Conway , whence tho admirable 
provofimall touring operatic company, an sea scenes in some of his taleH. Ho made 
1652 fcfitde which explains alike his success many voyages and land Journeys, and 
mlssloB#iilure in life. Later, he settled in worked on farms as a gardener, and as a 
to Lord Ji, where he gave pianoforte lessons, bar-tender in ILS.A. lie returned to 
of the tt&onducted tno local band. Condi- England and became a jounn* list, editing 
- would scarcely have been less the miscellany column of the Manchester 
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Guardian. Later, lie settled in Rlooms- 
tmry, forming a warm friendship with 
J. M. Synge. Between 1901 and 1911 he 
wrote poems, plays, novels, short stories, 
essays, and criticism, all with moderate 
surr, ess. and was an estnb. writer by the 
time ‘The Everlasting Mercy’ appeared in 
(he Fnglish Review (1911). This Jong 
narrative poem in oetosvllabic couplets, 
representing the spiritual eonverwion of a 
prodigal ‘tokened to the devil,* evoked 
mueli enthusiasm among the erities. M. 
was. in fact, a pioneer in the revival of the 
hmg narrative poem in England. Other 


The Tragedy of Nan was produced in 1909. 
Opinion is divided on its merits, but at the 
lowest estimate it is one of the few 
twentieth • century plays that approach 
true tragedy. But after 1919, apart from 
a few experimental performances in Lon- 
don, M.’s new plays got little further than 
the private theatre in his home at Boar’s 
Hill, Oxford. In Good Friday (1916) and 
The Trial of Jesus (1925), alternative ver- 
sions of the same gospel incidents, he 
cramped himself in the effort to adhere to 
the scriptural record. There is a real 
element of dramatic and psychological 
interest in lus portrayal of Pilate and 
Ilcrod and others, hut these religious plays 
would seem to suffer from the handicap of 
a static central figure. Among his ener- 
getic ami thrilling novels arc Jim Dans 
(1911); Sard Darker (1921); Odtaa (1920); 
The Rird of Dawn ing (a swift-moving 
Ktory of the tea-clippers, 1993); The 
Tak i nq of Cry (1934); The Country Scene 
(1937); and Ration Parchments (1947). 
His miscellaneous works include studies 
of Shakes ware (1911); Synge (191.5); and 
It us km (1920); the well-known war books 
Gall i yah (1910', The Old Front Lme 
(1917), and .Vine Days' Wonder (1941, 
about Dunkirk); and a standard work on 
Sea Life in A elson's Time (1905). \I. 

succeeded Bridges in 1930 as poet 
Unreal i\ and was awarded the O.M. in 
1935; lie became the chairman of t.ho 
National Book League (r/.i\). 

Maseru, dist. of Basutoland. Chief tn. 
aud settlement of the dist. is M., 100 iu. 
N.N.E. of Aliwal X. It links with the 
Bloemfontein -Natal railway at Marseilles. 
Pop. 2300. 

Mashal, sec Provkkbs, Book op. 
Masham, Abigail (d. 1734). was daughter 
of Frum N Hill, a merchant of Loudon, 

! who married the sister of Mr. Jennings, the 
i lather of the dueliess of Marlborough. 

| Her relat i\ e. then Lady rhurchill. pro- 
! cuii'd her the place of waiting-maid to the 
Princess Anne. She retained her situa- 
1 l ion after the princess ascended the throne 
i arid uni uind great influence over her. 
i Miss Hill married Samuel Mushain (son of 
| Sir Francis Masham, of Otes in Essex) in 
; 1707. ilarlev, afterwards earl of Ox- 
, , , „ , lord, concerted himself with the new 

Hiieli poems are 7 he If idoic m the Rye Street ! favourite: a change of ininistrv took place. 
(1912), The Daffodil Folds (1913), and I ami in 1711 Masham was raised to the 
Dauber (1913), all somewhat marred bv ; peerage. He and his wife appear to have 
the arr.illeialitv of manufactured rhymes j engaged in intrigues in favour of the 
and eilort at ultra -realism as expressed in , S( uarts. Stc \\\ S. Churchill. Marl- 
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the i rude language and occasional blas- 
plicmous sentiments m the mouths of 
charm ‘ters who. in ortlmarv life, would no 
doubt express themselves in that manner. 
Dauber , however, is relic \c<l by some 
magnificent passages of sea verse. /,*<>//- 
nard the Fox (191 9 ). also a narnit i\ e poem, 
the record of a, fox-hunt, is notable for its 
truly Chaucerian vignettes of human 
character. M.’s sea experiences have 
been a great source of inspiration to him. 
from his first vol.. Salt-Rater Rat lads 
( 1902), onwards. His versa! ility is shown 
in his felicitous lyrics and other short 
poems, in Ralluds (1903); Lolli ngdon 
Dote ns (DM 7); Sonnetft of Good Cheer 
(1926), and in Ills dramas aud novels. 

E.E. 9 


borough: his Life aud 7’YwW, "" 1933 *38. 
19-17. 

Masham, small tu. in the X. Riding of 
Yorkshire. Knglaud, 8 in. N.W. of Uipon. 
on the R. Ure. There is an eighteenth- 
century grammar school. The main in- 
dustries an* brewing and trade in agric. 
produce. Pop. 200(1. 

Mashonaland, region of S. Rhodesia, 
came under Brit, rule in 1890. The chief 
iuhah. tribes arc the Maslionas, a peace- 
loving people. Our earliest information of 
the eouutry records the settlement of the 
Bantu Negroes, in the sixteenth century, 
w-fcose hereditary chief, Monouiutapa. had 
his cap. in M. The people appear to have 
entered into a commercial treaty with the 
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Portuguese. But through a succession 
of tribal wars they lost cohesion. The 
next we hear is of the Matabele, an otf- 
shoot of the Zulus, whoso chief, Mpsiti- 
katga, entered into a treaty with the 
governor of Cape Colouy. Jtroni about 
1816 to 1870 the Matabele power held 
sway over the Moshonas and oilier 
Makolanga tribes. A pioneer force was 
sent into M. under Colonel Peuuefathcr, 
and settled on the sites which are now 
the tns. of Salisbury .Victoria, and ( ’barter. 
A dispute with the Portuguese, wlio 
claimed a tract of ter., was settled by force 
of arms, in which the lirit. S. African 
police were the victors. The Matabele 
resented Brit, occupation, with the result 
that l*r. Jameson. Major Forbes, and 
Allan Wilson raided their native kraals. 
Wilson and his force were slain as the 
iv suit of the Shanganl R. rising and 
preventing rt inforcement. Lobengula, 
their chief, </. in 1&94, thus quelling for a 
while the Matabele spirit. They and the 
Mashomvs revolted, however, in 1806, but 
their resistance gave waj in 1897. In- 
dustrious and generally peaceful, the 
Mashonos make very successful farmers. 
They excel in the crafts, the smelting and 
forging of iron, iu pottery, and weaving. 
They are good hunters, fond of music, 
and use the bow and arrow, assegai, and 
axe. They were anciently supposed to be 
the builders of the ruins of Zimbabwe, 
which show that a large pop. at one time 
inhabited Rhodesia. Legend has it 
that Solomon got his gold from this region, 
and that M. is the biblical land of Ophir, 
but there is no continuous goldfield any- 
where in Rhodesia as on the Wltwnters- 
rand. The pioneers , under licence from the 
Brit. S. Africa Company who constituted 
the first expedition to M., had been pro- 
mised fifteen gold claims apiece, and were 
soon occupied iu prospecting near the 
anct. workings, without, however, finding 
a goldfield of any considerable importance. 
£?ev. potentially good dists. in the M.K. 
and N.W. of M. have, however, been 
neglected owing to their remoteness from 
the railways. In general 1 lie deposits are 
widely scattered, and many are small and 
easily worked, comlitions that favour the 
individual miner but do not attract the 
large corporation. M. is no longer a 
political diw, but with Mutabelcland 
forms S. Rhodesia (q.r.). Pop. probably 
about 400,000, but separate census figures 
for M. and Matabelcland are not now pub. 
See J. T. Bent, limned ('die a of Mashona- 
land , 1892, and t\ Bulba k. The Mashona 
(the indigenous tribe* of H. Rhodesia). 
1927; also Bishop Kuight-Bruoe, Hold 
and the Oos-pel in Maxfmnaland . cd. 

by C. E. Fripp ami V. W. Hiller, 1949. 

Maside, com. in prov. of Orensc, Spain, 
10 m. N.W. of (Jrcnsc. Pop. about 
6500. 

Masinissa, or Massinissa (e. 238-149 
B.c.), king oA the Numidians, ruler of the 
Massyliana in E. Numidia, and later king 
of Numidia. He fought in the second Punic 
war, first as an ally of the Carthaginians, 
and afterwards of the Homs., when he 
served with Scipio against Syphax (204- 
203) and In 202 at the battle of Zanm. lie 


reigned till 118 b.i\, and was given most of 
Syplmx’s ter. after the conquest of Car- 
tilage, thus becoming ruler of all Numidia. 

Mask, name given to artificial covering 
for the face for the purpose of disguising or 
protecting the wearer. The making of 
Ms. representing human, animal, or gro- 
tesque faces dates back to prehistoric 
times, and the use of the M. in ceremonial 
dances, incantation ceremonies, or other 
ritualistic occasions sur\ ives among primi- 
tive peoples down to the present day. 
The M. was believed to have a daemonic 
power which transferred to the wearer the 
attributes of the character represented, its 
purpose being either to create an illusion 
in the beholders or to give courage to Iho 
wearer, frightening evil spirits and 
enabling him to conquer his enemies, or to 
propitiate his gods. There exist. African, 
Melanesian, and Polynesian Ms. which 
owe their origin to this urge among primi- 
tive peoples to identify themselves with 
the objects of their veneration. Know- 
ledge of the M. in Europe begins with its 
use in the theatre of the a net. (Iks. It 
doubtless had its origin in the early 
mysterj cults, hut in the Gk. and later 
the Rom. theatre it survived as a repre- 
sentational convention. In China, Japan, 
and the Far E. the theatrical Ms. had the 
same uses but retained more of their 
magical qualities. In the Middle Ages 
in Europe Ms. were made with a Christian 
significance but not primarily to he worn. 
In the sixteenth century the M. gained a 
new vitality through the Commedia dell* 
Arte, and from this developed the Vene- 
tian social M., simply a covering for the 
eves ami nose, leading the mouth free. 
Tl signified licence from social restraint 
and in tliut extent retained some its primi- 
tive magical character. The M. is also a 
means of preserving <i likeness of Ihe 
features of n person once !1\ ing, and in this 
connection, too. it has a long hist. The 
anct. Egvptians made death masks of thin 
gold plate. The Horns. u**ed wax. Later 
methods are to apply oil or grease to the 
face, and then coat, the features with 
plaster ot Paris, w hieh hardens and can iu* 
removed to form a mould from which the 
M. can be cast. Ms. are also used in 
modern industry as a protection to the 
face, necessary in various processes such 
as, for instance, oxy-ueotyleno welding. 
The \w of poison gas as a weapon in the 
First World War resulted in the invention 
of the gas M. or respirator. 

Maskelyne, John Nevd (1839-1917), 
Brit, illusionist, h. at Cheltenham ; np- 
prentifed to a watchmaker. Began his 
entertaining at the age of sixteen. Iu 
1865 he exposed the Davenport brother 
‘spirit -speaking’ s6anocs showing thai 
they used watch -Bpring'dcviees. In 1S73 
he moved to London, Where ho founded 
ami toured with an illusionist show. Per- 
formed at ( Crystal Pa lade, J867; Egyptian 
Hull (London). 1873; royal command 
performance, 1879; world tour, 1881; in 
partnership, later, with David Devan t 
U/.v . ). He rebuilt and opened St. George’s 
lla.ll (London) in 1904 for illusionist dis- 
plays and was founder and first! president 
of the Magic Circle, shortly after that 
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time M. awl Dcvnnb had become the most 
famous illusionist show In the world. 
John Ncvil M.’s son. NVvil (1871-1926) 
introduced new disappearing and other 
illusions, and, during t he First World War, 
carried out experiments in photographing 
and timing artillery shells in flight, and 
put. at the Admiralty’s disposal a lire- 
resisting formula which was later used by 
nawil gunners. lie also supplied Illusion- 
ists who performed ' magic* for Lawrence 
of Arabia before Arab chieftains. I f is 
son. Jasper (b. 1903) earned on the 

business, his first public appearance in a 
royal command performance being in 
1912 awl his first world tour 1930. St. 
George’s llall was sold to the B.B.C.. 
1933, following his sec ond royal comma ud 
performance in 1932. 
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Maskelyne, Nevil (1732-18111. Eng. 
astronomer, graduated at Trinity College. 
Cambridge, in 175 4. In 1755 Ju* took 
order*', but he had previously been led to 
turn his attention to Astronomy by tho 
solar eclipse of 17 48. In 1701 ho went, 
to St. Helena to observe the transit of 
Venus, and to detect, if possible, the paral- 
lax of the fixed stars. In 1701 he acquired 
that knowledge of nautical astronomy 
which led to the formation of the Nautical 
Alma nor. In 1705 lie was appointed 
astronomer ro>al. 

Maskinongy. see nndtr Pikk. 

Mask Lough, lake iu Eire, about 11 in. 
long by 3 m. broad, forming n portion of 
the boundary of Mayo awl Galway cos. 
and remarkable for its beautiful scenery. 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley (18b.") 
>1948), Eng. novelist, educated at Dul- 
wich and Trinity College. Oxford, where 
he was president of the union and took 
honours in classics. Joining Sir Frank 
Benson’s company, lie appeared in Shaw’s 
*4rma and the Man, but soon gave up the 
stage. lie became a Conservative poli- 
tical agent and also occupied himself with 
church work. He produced his first 
novel. A Romance of Waddnle (which ho 
afterwards suppressed) in 1896 and, in 


1896, was very successful with his second. 
The Courtship of Morrice Buckler . In 
1902 came his best -known novel. The 
Four Feathers, written in a vein of heroic; 
adventure in a contemporary setting. 
Meanwhile M. stood for Parliament In the 
Liberal interest and was elected (1906) for 
Coventry; but, though he seems to have 
made a good impression with his ilrst. 
speech , he did not stand again. Ills 
novel The Turnstile (1912) describes the 
effect of the House of Commons on those 
who become members. Among other 
novels of his earlier years were Running 
Water (1907), which contains a famous 
account of the old Brenva Church on 
Mont Blanc, The Broken Road (1907), for 
the background of which latter book he 
had spent some time in India, and At the 
l ilia Rose (1910), the first novels in which 
appeared his highly popular character 
Inspector liunaud of the Paris Sfiret£. 
He served in the First- World War in the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry and as a 
! naval intelligence officer. Among the 
I many no\ el.s he wrote in the next thirty 
J years are The Summons (1920); The 
Winding Stair (with a Moroccan setting, 
1923); The House, of the Arrow (1924), and 
The Prisoner in the Opal (1929), in both of 
I which ilanaud appears: No Other Tiger 
j (1927); The Dean's Klbow (1930); Fire 
! over England (1936, a story of Armada 
; rlays, stirring and spectacular); Konigs- 
; mark (1938); Musk and Amber (1942); and 
; The House in Lordship Lane (1946, ft 
Ifanaud novel). M. dramatised scv. of 
* his novels; his comedy. Colonel Smith , 
; was produced m 1909. 

I Mason, George Homing (1818-J2). Eng. 

< painter, spent some years in Rome, and 
i whilst in that, city painted his * Ploughing 
j in tho C'ainpogna.’ His finest paintings 

arc ‘The Evening Hymn’ (1S68) and 
j‘Har\e»t Moon’ (1872). 

Mason, James Murray (1798-1871), 
Amor, political leader, b. in Fairfax co.. 
Virginia. He was a member of tho 
National House of Representatives, 1837- 
1S39, and tho U.S. Senate, 1817-61, when 
ho resigned with other S. senators. Ap- 
pointed confederate commissioner to 
Great Britain, he was seized with John 
Slidell on hoard the Brit, ship Trent by 
Gnpt. Wilkes of the San Jacinto. Great 
j Britain demanded his release, and war 
I was imminent, but Lincoln recognised 
i that the Trent w*as a neutral ship, and 
| released the commissioners. M. was not 

< officially recognised iu Great Britain. He 
i lived at Paris aiid iu Canada, returning 
; to the States in 1869. See life by his 
j daughter, Virginia Masou, 1903. 

I Mason, John (1586-1636). governor of 
Newfoundland in 1606. In 1622 he 
obtained grants in Mariana (now X. 
! Massachusetts) and the prov. of Maine, 
and in 1029 in New Hampshire and 
Laconia. 

Mason, William (c. 1724-97), Eng. poet, 
attended st. John’s College, Cambridge. 
From 1 75 i he held various livings in the 
Church. He was a profound admirer of 
(Iray, who praised his dull classical 
tragedy Caractacus (1759). but pointed out 
also his plagiarisms and his grammatical 
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and other blunders. M. ed. the Life and 
Letters of Cray (1774). See J. Mitford 
(cd.), The Correspondence of Thomas 
Cray and William Mason. ISAS: J. W. 
Draper, William Mason: a Study in JSth 
Century Culture . 1924. 

Mason and Dixon's Line, boundary line 
(lat. 39° 43' 26 , 3"’ N.) separating Maryland 
from Pennsylvania, (.’buries Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon were two Eng. astro- 
nomers who surveyed it bet w ecu 1703 
and 1767, and thus put an end to the 
disputes between the Baltirnorcs and 
Penns, the respective proprietors of the 
two colonies. Thi- line was part of the 
boundary between free anti slave (N. and 
S.) states. Since 1820 it lias been a 
popular name for the whole of that boun- 
dary. 

Mason City, cup. of Cerro Gordo eo. t 
Iowa, r.S.A.. ll.» in. N.X.K. of Dos 
Moines. Its chief nianufs. are bricks, 
cement and tiles. It has also foundries 
ami machine shops. Pop. 27,000. 

Masonry, art of building in stone in a 
similar manlier to building in brick; the 
fundamental difference between M. and 
brickwork (</.r.) being that in the former 
t he stones are often of irregular and hetero- 
geneous shape and size, as opposed to the 
uniform mass of bricks. This renders 
it difficult to obtain a bond in the work, 
as well as causing the walls to he thicker 
than brick walls. M ., however, from t hose 
features, is better suited to Imposing and 
beautiful structures, as work of greater 
projection can be included than is possible 
with brickwork. The art of M. is of 
great antiquity, the pyramids of Egypt 
being perhaps the most noteworthy 
examples in the world of M. without 
mortar. 

The tools which a mason uses include 
squares, hammers of various shapes, 
‘boasters.’ chisels, saws, axes, picks, 
wedges, trammel head" for setting off 
distances, nippeiw for lifting the stones, 
etc. 

Building stone after being quarried is 
left exposed to the air for a period to 
season. The manner in w hich stones are 
treated either before or after building is 
described in various technical terms, 
^crabbing is taking off the salient angular 
projections of the stone; when the stone 
is used in this rendition the work is 
called rustic work. Hammer - dressing 
and half -sawing are terms which explain 
themselves. Half -plain work is the term 
applied to stone which has been roughly 
levelled, whilst plain work haH been more 
accurately smoothed. Combed work has 
been treated by a siccl scraper or comb; 
boasted or droned work has parallel chisel 
marks, which do not extend quite across 
the surface, as in tooled work. .Sunk 
work is below the’ level of the surrounding 
stone, moulded work i* work formed with 
a change of curvature, whilst chisel- 
draughted margins are smooth narrow 
spaces enclosing combed, boasted, or 
plain work. Rubbed work Is rubbed with 
another stone and with sand, water, etc., 
whilst polished work Ik brought to a htyrh 

olisb generally hy machinery. Most 

uilding stones are composed of layers or 


laminat ions, und it is of the utmost impor- 
tance when using them that they are 
correctly bedded. In the case of stones 
resisting heavy oomjfrcssivo forces, the 
lamina’, must he at right angles to the 
thrust, otherwise there is a tendency 
for the surface to peel off. All joints in 
M. must ho at right -angles to t he pressure 
which they have to hear. Joints between 
two blocks of stone are formed by dowels, 
cramps, and various types of joggles. 
Great care must he taken to present the 
format ion of rust when using iron lor 
securing joints, because the consequent 
expansion is capable of split 1 mg the stone. 

Stone walls may he dhided into three 
maiii classes, according to the manner in 
which the stones are set. up: rubble, block 
in course, and ashlar. The first category 
includes a great variety of methods, of 
which the chief are known as flint : random 
rubble set dry; random rubble set in 
mortar; Kentish rag; random rubble 
built in courses; uncoursed; squared or 
‘snooked’ rubble built, up to courses, and 
regular coursed rubble. ‘Rubble’ as a 
generic* term means thinly bedded stone, 
generally taken as less than 9 In. in 
depth. When it is of irregular shape it D 
1 random and w hen squared into shape* it i" 
said to be coursed. The various kinds of 
rubble walls thus explain their composi- 
tion by their names. In random rubble 
set in mortar the bond is obtained hv 
using one bond stone in every superficial 
yard in the lace. Ju flint work, windows 
and door dressings and groins are set with 
brick or squared stone for strength and 
appearance’. ‘Kentish rag’ is built of a 
kind of unstratified sandstone 1 which is 
found in Kent, and the blocks of which are 
usually roughly dressed to a polygonal 
form. ‘Snooks’ arc small st ones which are 
Inserted where required in sneeked rubble* 
to prevent long vertical joints, llloek in 
course work is made of stones larger than 
those used for coursed rubble, with 
hammer - dressed faces, squared and 
brought to a good joint ; it resembles good 
coursed rubble or ashlar, ami is very strong 
and durable. Ashlar N the name given to 
eai'cfwlh worked stones of more than 12 
In.; owing to Its heavy cost ashlar is 
hacked either by brickwork or by rubble. 
The bucking should be built in cement 
mortar und brought to a lc\el at e\ery 
bed -joint of the ashlar. The facing of the 
ashlar may be plain, rehaled, or chamfered. 
See \\ . R. Purchase. Practical Masonry, 
1901; and ('. <\ Williams, The Design of 
Mason ru Structures and Foundations. 
1922; K. Warland. Modern Practical 
Masonry ,1 929; T. Cork hi II (ed. h Hrickivork. 
Concrete, and Masonry, 1931. 

Masonry, Free, see Frkkmasonry. 

Masons' Marks, as used Jn medieval 
buildings, were dev ices cut, in the stones to 
identify the responsible mason or master- 
mason. Their origin, however, may 
concch ably he traced to early Rom. times. 
A series of marks has been found on 
buildings of the regal period, particularly 
those on the stone of the agger wall and 
the marks of the cello 1 or granaries on the 
Palatine near th# Sealtc Gael tone, of the 
three approaches to th$ anrt. city). They 
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are deeply rut, generally on the end of the trihnted the music, and the dances were 
quarried blocks, and average a foot long, specially arranged by profs, of the art. 
They tako the form of single letters, mono- Money, time, and thought were freely 
grams, or numbers. M. M. are found in lavished, the sole aim of the inventor being 
the Old World in widely distant regions to multiply his gorgeous effects, and to 
wherever hist, shows that there have been make the spectacle as full and varied as he 
building operat ions on a large scale. They could. See H. A. Evans (ed.), English 
bear so close a mutual resemblance despite Masques , 1897; W. W. Greg, List of 
their diversity of location that the paheo- Masques , Pageants, etc., 1902; E. K. 
grapher II. K. Brugseh suggested that the Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage,, vol. iv., 
stones hi the quarries were marked 1923; JVf. .S. Steele, Plays and Masques at 
according to a definite system, ami that Court, 1558-1642 , 1920; E. WeLsford, The 
the old craft - guilds of stonecutters Court Masque , 1927; and A. Nieoll, 
possessed a cryptic alphabet which was Masques. Mimes , tic., 1931. 
handed down to the seventeenth eenturv. Masquerade, festive gathering, the par- 
A study of cedes, architecture in Britain ticipators in which all assume some dis- 
shows that some master masons idem died guise. The name suggests that when Ms. 
themselves with their work as. for example first tame into vogue the mask wtw a 
by a symbols al device representing their necessary part of the disguise. Weekley 
names; see e.g. Ykvkklk, Husky i»k. suggests an origin (Arabic maschara, 
Maspero, Sir Gaston Camilla Charles laughing-stock) different from that of 
(ISI0-I9I0), Fr. Egyptologist ; h. in Paris, mask, masque. Ms. first appeared in 
entered the Ecnle Normale Superieure England in the reign of Henry VI II.; they 
of Haris in 180.1, and became . loci urer were introduced into France by Catherine 
on Egyptian archteology at t he Eeolo des de’ Medici. Fancy-dress balls, are, it 
lluutcs Eludes in 1809. For many years would seem, their modern development, 
lu* was a prof. at. the College de France. Mass, term used in physics to denote the 
lb* dlsco\ercd many royal sarcophagi quantity of matter in a body. Weight 
at Bcircl-Hahuri and made further i (q.v.), with which it should not be confused, 
discoveries in clearing the temple of , is proportional to M. See Accklfra- 
Karnak. H ; s ' '^t valuable pub. is \ ti(>n; 1»yn vmh;s; uk witation; Ixkktia; 
fh'foirc ancic tine ties jhu files de 1' Orient ! Weight. 

e/assique (189 1- 1900). ! Mass (Cat. missa) is the name for the 

Masque was a species of dramat ic 1 eueharistie service of the Horn. Catholic 
entertainment which reached its highest Church in the W., and corresponds to the 
popularity in the reign of .lames |., but 'term liturgy in the K. ehurelies. The 
w hidi was also a favourite diversion at the ' name originated in the words lte missa 
( ourts of llenrs V 1 L 1 . and Elizabeth, i (Go. it is ended) with which the rile 

* F.ssent ial masque, ‘ sa\ s t he Rev. Ronald j concluded, the word missa coming to 
Ba> ne. ‘was the appeal of the moment to I mean di-mi -al and Anally becoming the 
t he eye and the ear, the Maze of colour and 1 name of tin- rite itself. The Eucharist 
light, the mist of perfume, tin* succession , was oritinallv performed m Gk. even 
of rapidly changing scenes and tableaux. . in the W. including Rome, but Lat. 
« rowded with wonderful ami beautiful } came in in the third century. In the 
ligates.* Many look to Hal\ for the origin ! lirst ages there was no doubt considerable 
of the M., hut. it seems at least likely | vaiictj of detail in the order of the service, 
that it grew* out of the ‘liiiimiuings* | and documentary evidence is not suf- 
whith an' heard of in England us early ns j ticient to establish if there was one rite, 
137 7. The growth of opera accounts for and what it was. Universal however was 
The speed v waning of the M.: m the latter, the euehar* -tic anaphora or prayer by 
pageant r> and Hpeetaeiil.ir display were ! which the bread and wine were changed 

• if supreme importance, whilst in the into the body and blood of Christ, and in 
former these* were rightly subordinated : which Christ was offered up to God the 
lirst. of all to music and then also to . Father as a victim in renewal of the 
< haraetor -drawiug and plot Ms. were ! sacrifice on Calvary. This prayer or 
plaj ed commonly before rnjalty and in the ( < anon was preceded by prayers, psalms, 
homes of nobility. Thu** Haniel's J is ion mid readings from sacred scripture*, 
of the Turlre (Soddessis was produced at i forming almost a separate service, 
Hampton Court in 1801, shortly after | modelled on that of the synagogue. The 
James's accession - when, he it noted, i first, part came to be called the M. of the 
Queen Amu* and her ladies were the | Catechumens, as the non -baptised were 
masquers and The Masque of Querns of i present at it: then they withdrew, and 
Ben Jouson was presented nt Whitehall | there followed the M. of the Faithful or 
in 1GP9. The 1/ymena i. also by Johnson. ! Eucharist proper. The main rites were 
was performed in 1 t>ot> to celebrate the j the bringing up of the bread and wine 
^narriago of Essex with Frances Howard. 1 h> the faithful to the celebrant, the con- 
whilst his Pleasure Reconciled to Pertue see ration of these elements, and the 
was plnvcd at court on Twelfth Night in communion of tlio faithful. Of the earlv 
KH 8. It was this libretto of Jonson, the fathers Justin Martyr {Jpol. i. do, 6(j) 
great, mu-ster of the literary M.. w hit'll gives the fullest account of these rites, 
inspired Milton's Comas, a composition After the , «*ace of Constantine began the 
better described as a pastoral than a M.. era of elm. .h building and greater freo- 
as there is no dam-lug nor disguise. Inigo dom for the Church. Solemn chants were 
Jones often designed the scenery, dresses, introduced, the lntroib for the pro- 
and mechanical coutri\hnres; such com- ccssional entry, the Kyrie or litany of 
posers as l.auier* and Ferrahoseo eon- supplication (still in Gk.) at the beginning. 
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the hymn Gloria in e.ect l* is, ami a flood 
deal later the singing of the Nicene creed. 
Chants were devised to cover the time 
spent in bringing up the offerings .(offer- 
tory) and in eomiiiuiibating (eoxnnmnion). 
The Sanctus chant marked the beginning 
of the canon, and tin* Agnus Dei (about 
700 a.d.) filled the time taken up in 
breaking the bread before communion. 
To-day the old form of the rite is best seen 
when performed pontifical!}', i.r. by a 
bishop or abbot. This is relativ ely rare 
in the Rom. Church. In a High M. the 
celebrant is assisted hv a deacon and sub- 
deacon, whose especial functions arc the 
chanting of the gospel and epistle respec- 
tively. It is always sung, with the choir 
taking up their parts much In the anct. 
manner. The l.ow M. is one in which 
the priest recites the whole text, being 
answered only bv a server; in a variety 
of this known th t he dialogue M. the whole 
congregation reeites the responses. The 
original music of the M. is known as plain- 
song or Gregorian chant from Pope 
Gregory T. (190-001), who did much to 
organise it and settle its distribution, etc., 
though how much is not dear. Later 
ages introduced pojyphouic music, Pales- 
trina’s Missa Paper Marcelh being par- 
ticularly famous. The Introduction of in- 
strumental music ami the development of 
t»olo singing in Italy and elsewhere marked 
a <leterioraTi.nl in the style of the M. as a 
religious service. and the Ms. of the eigh- 
teenth- and early nineteenth -century 
Catholic composers (r.g. Haydn. Mozart. 
Weber, ami scliubert) though musically 
effective have not the devotional qualities 
of the earlier chant. In recent yours the 
( 'atholie ( 'hureh has tru'd to exclude ornate 
and instrumental iitaoic and to revert for 
devotional reasons to Gregoriun chant and 
the simpler forms of polyphonic music. 
See J. O’Brien. History of the Mass, 1 H 7 ; 
F. Cabrol. Origins* liluryiyncs. 1900; A. 
Fortcscue. The Mbss : a Study of the Roman 
I.ifurffy , 1912; G. Pix, 77/t Shape of the 
Liturgy , 1943; I. Schuster. Sacra me alary, 
vol. 1. kEng. trans. 19*21); J. Norman, 
Handbook to the Liturgy. S.P.C.K.. 19-14. 

Massa, joint cap. with Carrara of the 

f rov of M. e Currara, Italy, 20 in. N.W. of 
»isa, near the gulf of Genoa. It is here 
that the Carrara irmrhle quarries ure, and 
silk is also manufactured. Much damage 
was done to the tn., < hn-fiy by heavy shell 
Are. in the >eeond World War. The 
cathedral was badly damaged, and many 
other churches w»*r<* hit more or less 
severely, notably S. Giovanni Decoilato, 
the Carmine, ami the Chiesa della Miserl- 
cordla, besides the convent of Ortola, the 
castello Malospiiut and the ducal palace, 
which was dcvusn.Pd t,v shell fire, and it>* 
interior wrecked. Pop li,80d. 

Massachusetts, om- of the thirteen 
original mates of C> A., often railed the 
Bay State, Bean Sta’e. or Old Colony 
State. It js in the X E. In New England, 
and has an area of S‘257 sq. in., in- 
cluding 350 sq. in. of inland water. It 
has a fine rocky coast, with many bays, the 
largest being Buzzard’s May, Cape C#d 
Bay, and Boston Bay and Harbor. Its 
area Includes two large is., Nantucket anti 


Martha’s Vineyard, which lie S. of the 
curiously shaped promontory of (’ape Cod. 
Inland the country rises gradually to the 
beautiful Berkshire hills, a favourite sum- 
mer resort, and numerous small lakes are 
a marked feature of tlie landscape. The 
chief rlvs. are the Merrimac and Connecti- 
cut. The climate is temperate, and the 
beauty of the spring and autumn lu M. is 
notable. Agriculture was*, in the first 
part of the hist century, the primary in- 
dustry. but in the middle and lather part a 
great tide of emigration towards the VV. 
states took place. There are Ntill many 
farms, however (comprising over 2, 000,000 
ue.). hay, mai/.e. potatoes, tobacco, and 
onions being grown, and fruit farms, wldeh 
produce chiefly apples ami cranberries. 
To-day M. P essentially a manufacturing 
state, the textile and boot and shoe In- 
dustries being of prior importance; but a 
large trade is done in paper manufaet uriug 
and sugar-refining. There is a cod-fishing 
industry, centred at Gloucester. Boston 
(poi>. 700.400). a great seaport ami tin* 
oldest in America, is the cap. Ollier tns. 
are Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, centre 
of cotton industry; Plymouth, where the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed (1620): and Fall 
R., a large seaport on Mt. Hope Buy. 50 
in. from Boston. 

The Puritan ancestry hud a marked 
effect on the inhub. of 1 His state, but waned 
because of the large Influx «• lush. It .. and 
Fr. -Canadian settlers. Jn its early <Ui\ s 
it wa** remarkable for its extreme religions 
intolerance, and later the great rnitarinn 
movement made its headquarters m 
Boston. There are over 2000 in. of steam 
and electric railvvu> in the state; the New 
York, New haven, and Hartford railway 
follows the roast -line, and connc< ts with 
t lie New York railway systems. The 
Boston S. railway terminus is one of the 
largest railway termini in the woild. 
There are sixty airports, of which fifteen 
are muiiMpal. The educational svstem 
includes Harvard (12.000 students) ami 
Boston' 1 7,8O0)univ s., the M. institute of 
Technology Hounded m LM’.l) at Cam- 
bridge. and Wellesley ( allege for women 
students at Wellesley, near Boston. 

Its hgislative body, the* General Court 
of M., consists of a i-enntr of forty mem- 
bers, elected biennially, and a House of 
Representatives of 240. Two senators 
ami fourteen representatives are sent to 
Congress, pup. 4,72.»,000. 

M. derives its name from an Indian 
tribe. Tho first permanent settlement 
was made by the Pilgrims from Holland, 
at Plymouth, in Dee. 1620. In 1628 a few 
settlers at Salem were joined by John 
Etidii ott and some colonists, ami a charter 
was granted by Charles I. The charter 
was * aken away in 1684, but a new 
one was granted in 1691. which united, 
under the name of %\. Bay, New Ply- 
mout h. Maine, Acadia, or Nova Scot ia, aiid 
M. Buy; in 1783 Nova Scotia remained In 
the possession of thd Eng. M. took a 
leading part in the War of Independence. 
See J. S. Barry. History of Massachusetts, 
1857 ; L. A. FroUdnghaui, Rrief History of 
Constitution and 7 toeer ament *»f Massa- 
chusetts, 1925; A. H. Hart, Common wealth 
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History of Massach usetts, 1928; and 
Fedorai Writers’ Project, Massachusetts : 
a Guide to its Places and People . 1937. 

Massachusetts, N. Amer. aborigines, 
members of the Algonquin family, " The 
original Inhab. of the state which bears 
their name. Only a small remnant 
remains. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, see 

Bartholomew, Massacre o f St. 


Massage 


ailments such as sciatica, neuritis, neur- 
algia, in insomnia, and after fracture of a 
limb. The other forms of M. in general 
use are efflcurage, stroking, petrissage, 
frictions, and tapotement. 

Efflcurage is a form of stroking per- 
formed so that the motion is always 
directed towards the heart. Superficial 
efflcurage relieves pain ; deep efflcurage is 
stimulating, promotes circulation and 
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Massafra, In. in the prov. of IjOccc. 
Italy, Hi m. N.W. of Taranto, Hop. 
12 . 000 . 

Massage is a scientific nmnipuhitivc 
ireatment applied to the softer body 
tissues in certain diseases and comalcs- 
cenee. when the usual innumerable move- 
incuts of the body exciting tissue meta- 
bolism are in abeyance or impossible. 
The operator (pa^scur. imi'-scur. masseuse) 
lilac ing the patient in suitable positions, 
^proceeds to aid inn\ eiucnts of the limb- 
anil joints; to stroke, pinch. pre**«, knead 
the muscles. By this means the small 
umsclca. cell tissue of all kinds, capil- 
laries, etc., arc* agitated, and normal 
waste* and repair of the healthy body pro- 
moted. A modern extension is the appli- 
cat ion of vibration, especially to joints 
in cases of rheumatoid affections. by 
mechanical or elect rf i vibrators. The 
treatment, has hive me usual In nervous 


j tissue nutrition, and counteracts in- 
! tliinnnat ion. 

1 Stroking is applied in the opposite 
i direction, and by different movements 
, from etlleur.ige, and should have a sooth- 
I ing effect. 

i Petrissage consists of kneading, wring- 
j ing. and picking up tissues. The last 
I operation is used to reduce obesity, and 
i the two former ones in the treatment of 
muscles of the limbs. Jn addition to 
beneficial effects similar to those of 
efflcurage. petrissage aids the elimination 
of waste matter from Uu* muscles. 

Frictions are circular movements used 
especially to remove thickenings and ad- 
hesions, to reduce inflammation, arid to 
help fat a >rption. 

Tapotement, sometimes called percus- 
sion. consists of hacking, clapping, beat- 
ing, ami poundlug the tissues. It aids 
muscular contraction and metabolism. 
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and stimulates the skin . Hacking is bene- 
ficial in nervous affections. 

Vibrations , performed manually or by 
vibratory mechanisms, are used in the 
treatment of painful nervous diseases, 
such as neuritis and neuralgia. 

In addition to sprains, muscular weak- 
ness, obesity, contusions, and other ail- 
ments commonly treated by M., constipa- 
tion. indigestion, gastritis, and other 
disorders of the alimentary canal may 
similarly be relieved. The cause of the 
disorder, however, must be considered; 
when it has arisen as a result of irregular 
habits M. may be particularly helpful. 
M. has always been used by athletes, and 
was in regular use among the (Iks. 
Recently it has been employed in con- 
junction with carefully regulated series 
of exercises performed by the patient, 
as a means of rehabilitation, e.g. after 
war injuries. 

Certified masseurs have to undergo a 
long training at. schools of M., usually 
connected with some great hospital. 
Degrees are granted by the Chartered 
Society of M. and Medical Gymnastics. 
In physiology, anatomy, and pathology 
the masseur’s training is similar to that of 
a medical student; in addition he D taught 
the technique of M., including the science 
of remedial exercises. The chartered 
society has a register of qualified prac- 
titioners. 

See J. Arvedson, Medical Gymnastics 
and Massage in General Practice , 1926: 
B. M. Copestake, Theory ami Practice of 
Massage , 1927 (fith cd. 1942); and M. V. 
Lace, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
3rd ed., 1945. 

Massagetse, warlike people of Central 
Asia, N. of the Jaxartes (the Arnxes of 
Herodotus) and the soil of Aral. It was in 
an expedition against them that Cyrus the 
Great was defeated and slain. 

Massa Lombarda, vil. 181 m. W. of 
Ravenna, Italy. The walls and roof of 
the pur. church wfcrc partly demolished 
iu the Second World War. Pop. 4000. 

Massa-Marittima, small cathedral city, 
27 4 m. S.W. of Sieua, in the prov. of 
(irosseto. Italy. Zinc and lignite arc 
mined. It is the port of Massa ( q.r .). 
Pop. 18,000. 

Massaua, or Massawa, see Mahsowaii. 

Mass Education, term used for any 
scheme of universal (id neat ion of the 
young, but more particularly for any 
scheme covering the whole people and 
thus, as in backward countries, involving 
schemes for the education of the young of 
both sexes, and of the adolescent and the 
adult. In this article the term is used 
chiefly in its latter connotation and as 
illustrated by M. E. movements in China. 
Russia, Turkey, the Negro 8. of the 
U.S.A., and Brit, and Dutch colonics. In 
this wider context the ‘curriculum.’ so to 
speak, of M. E., cspc< lally in it-s applica- 
tion to colonial communities, may be con- 
ceived as including all kinds of activities 
which promote the progress of the common 
people. M. E. covers, therefore, not only 
experimentation in health, agriculture, 
and rural economics, but the building up 
of strong units of local gov., sound family 
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and social life*, and those recreational and 
leisure-time activities without which 
people can long survive. Surveys of M. E. 
and of mlult literacy campaigns in certain 
countries provide useful landmarks to 
guide colonial planning. In three of these 
countries, Russia, China, and Turkey, the 
urge for M. E. has come from within, 
being part of the rising tide of nationalism 
(q.v.). In the Netherlands E. Indies the 
M. K. measures have been part of a de- 
liberate go\. policy and superimposed 
from above. In the Negro S. of the 
U.S.A. there has been no widespread 
M. E. movement, but a great deal of 
experimental community work. India 
illustrates more clearly than any other 
area surveyed the close connection be- 
tween M. E.« economic progress, and social 
development. 8cv. attempts have been 
made in different provs. in India to launch 
adult, education campaigns along the lines 
of adult literacy , but the results have been 
disappointing and discouraging. In the 
Netherlands K. Indies the Desa school 
system was originally estab. in 1907 to 
provide M. E. for the vils.. and from 
1928 to 1938 t he expansion of these schools 
was very marked. One criticism of this 
system, however, is that the Desa schools 
are. admittedly, not linked closely enough 
with indigenous culture and vil. welfare, 
though, on the other hand, the children 
who attend them remain in the vils. and 
do not drift, away to the tun. M. E. in 
China received its main impetus from Sun 
Yat. Sen and has been carried ou with 
outstanding success in spite of twenty 
years of internal strife culminating in the 
war with Japan. The Chinese Republic 
set M. E. in the forefront of its policy and 
found enthusiastic support in the hun- 
dreds of students returned from the C.S.A. 
and other foreign countries, imbued with 
ideas of democratic education. Without 
this leaven of highly trained personnel 
ready to serve their country in spreading 
education, it is doubtful whether tin 
movement would have been successful. 
How far the different agencies in the 
Chinese movement continue to function 
in fine of the Communist invasion can 
only be conjectural; but. there was, within 
the Kuomintnng areas, a measure of 
central direction and supervision under 
the Ministry of Education which, for 
instance, controlled the text -hooks as 
only authorised ones might be used in 
schools ami adult classes. Another co- 
ordinating element was a widespread 
agreement on ‘priority’ in adult educa- 
tion. Literacy is put first, in Chinn, but 
is closely allied with rural economies, 
agriculture, health measures, citizenship 
training, and recreation. 

in Russia, as in Turkey, plans for M. E., 
have involved a revision of the entire 
educational system. As in China, the 
object ive is sought, along a number of 
parallel lines, the gov. education service, 
the Red Army, and the trade unions. 
A decree by Stalin in 1930 ordered the 
removal of illiteracy in all persons under 
fifty, and ordained that all military con- 
scripts must be ktcrote. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the trailing of teachers in 
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Russia for illiterate and Homi-literate Mass6na, Andr6, Duo do Rivoli, Prince 
adults. There is a definite attempt in d’Essling (1756-1 81 7), Fr. marshal, was a 
Russia to link all M. E.. whether of wine merchant’s son, b. at Levens, near 
children, adolescents, or adults, with their Nice. In 1775 he joined the Royal- 
loeal environment, whether urb.. in* Italicn regiment. In 1795 he captured 
dustrial, collective farm, or rural vil. In Oticglio and drove the Piedmontcwe from 
the country dists. cottage reading-rooms, the heights of Saorgio. The following year 
people’s houses, and red corners supply he enabled Schfrrer to win the battle of 
hooks, {tapers, radio, and sometimes Loano against the Austrians and Sar- 
t ravel ling cinemas and theatres. In dinians. So brilliant were his successes 
Turkey M. E. involves adult classes as during the campaign of 1796-97 that 
well as schools for children, for education Napoleon (‘ailed him Tcnfant g&te de la 
is compulsory, and free, for adults under victoire/ From that time onward, till he 
forty. In recent years classes in agri- was repulsed by Wellington in Spain 
culture for men and in domestic science ( 18 10-11), his career was one long, tri- 
fnr women have been added to the adult urnphal progress, and honours fell thick 
(‘.ducat ion programmes, but priority was and fast upon him. In 1805 he received 
given, as in China, to the liquidation of his marshal’s baton. Having assured to 
illiteracy. Joseph Bonaparte the possession of the 

The situation in the Negro S. of the Neapolitan crown (1806), he was put in 
U.S.A. differs widely from the other areas command of tho left wing of the 'Grando 
considered above. It is perhaps nearer Arrn6e* in Poland, and was accorded tho 
to that in some of the Brit, ((denies, title of due de Rivoli for the splendid 
especially in tho W. indies and E. and hlt\ ices he rendered against the Russian 
\V. \friea. There are no comprehensive foe. His proudest title, that of Prince 
plans for the education of the Negroes, d’Kssling, was given in recognition of his 
covering the whole field. In the Negro brilliant gcncralsh ip at Eckmiihi, Essllng, 
S., ns in most of Africa and parts of tho and Wagrain. After his Sp. campaign 
W. Indies, the majorit y of schools are (1811 ). the failure of which he attributed 
under church or mission authority, whereas with some justice to the insubordination 
some of the more recent forms of social of Ncy, Junot. and other of his lieutenants, 
ser\ ice, such » *ho Rural Extension M. was never again entrusted with any 
Service and the Civilian Conservation responsible command. Wellington re- 
( Wps. hav e been inlt iated and financed by pulsed him at Busaco, and foil back to the 
state funds under the federal gov. The lines of Torres Vedras. M. was completely 
experience in the Negro S. is instructive halted, and his lines of communication out. 
on sew aspects of M. E., espeeiallv at its He retreated in March 1811 into Spain, 
most vital point, the rural eoinmumty ; and an attempted resumption of the 
for however excellent the general plans offensive was defeated at Fuentes de Ofloro 
tor co-ordinated M. K. may be. then* real on May 5. See E. Gaeliot, II into ire 
test is in the impact thc> make on each imlitaire & Massena, 1901-13, and P. 
vil. or rural community. The Jeaues Sahor. Massena ei sa famille, 19*26. 

-a stem in the Negro S. has in one sense Massena, tn. 35 in. N.E. of Ogdenshurg, 
separated school work from general corn- I St. Lawretipc co.. New York, l\S.A. The 
muidty education, which was left to tho chief industries are connected with flour, 
rural extension service. The. Jeaues lumber, paper, aluminium. Pop. 11,300. 
teacher was concerned with the school Massenet, Jules Emile Frederic (184*2- 
s.vstem. The farm demonstration agent, 191*2). Fr. composer; b. at Montaud, near 
tiie home demonstration agent, and the St. Etienne. Studied harmony at the 
public health nurse operated as a team of Paris Conservatoire under Bazin and 
social workers outside the school system. Reber, and composition uuder Ambroisc 
though sometimes using the school Imild- .Thomas, and won the 1‘rix de Rome in 
tugs and contacts to reach the parents. 11*63. He met with some difficulties in 
A ment, (rend, (‘specially in experimental 1 obtaining recognition, but the success of 
work, has been to draw (‘loser the work in ! Marte-Mawhleine. a sacred drama or 
the sc hool and that moiig Ihe adults, and j oratorio (1873). opened nil doors to him. 
to integrate the curriculum and methods | II is originality at first sight is not very 
used in hot h through a rev ised programme striking; yet he created for himself a 
for rural teacher training. The Brit. Gov. characteristic style which certainly had its 
lias borrowed and used in Africa both imitators. He delighted in the facile 
ideas and met hods in rural education 1> rieal melodies which won such success 
from among those found ill the Negro S. with his public, but his very voluptuous 
of America, the .leancs rural supervisory music lacks the dignity of Gounod’s, by 
teacher being but one illu-t rat ion of what, which, however. It was influenced. \ 
is owed to Amer. initiative. In t he Jeaues number of Ins orchestral compositions 
Jvpe of school, which had its origin in a are frequently performed, including, 
bequest* by Anna T. Jeaues lor the training (specially, those of a series of five suites 
of vi-iting teachers for NVgm schools in called ■Scenes '—Hungarian Scenes (186. >). 
America, the Jeaues teacher is given Picturesque Scenes < 1ST I > : \eapolitan 
charge of a group of schools, and in Scenes (1S76), b'airjiland Scenes ( 1ST!* >. 
expected to stay at each centre for some and Alsatian Scenes (1 881 )— composed 
days and assist" the vil. schoolmaster in during tre'-els in Germany aud Hungary, 
his work and give friendly ads ice. See He graduu' * made progress as nil operatic 
Mass Education in African Snricti/. i\»I. composer, producing The Kina of Lahore 
No 186. I I.M.S.O., » HMt (reprinted itfr 1877; Herod ins (known ns Salome in 
111 . 115 ), » g England) in 1881; Si a non in 1884 — 
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probably his most popular work ; Werther 
iu 1892; Thais in 1894; Sappho in 1897; 
and Le Jongleur de Ndlre Dame in 1902. 
Of their class Manon and Werther, with 
their love-duets and dramatic scenes, 
are masterpieces. In them M. practises 
‘the art of half -tints, light. ami line, trans- 
parent and voluptuous, in which he excels* 
(Henri Prunteres). Mention may also be 
made of his Don Quicho 4 te. (1910), which 
was popularised bv Chaliapin’s singing 
of the titular port. Among his song 
books are Pot me d'avril and PoArne cFmm 
soir. He also composed some overtures, 
a piano concerto, incidental music to 
plays, and mnnv songs. See lives by A. 
Soubie*, 1912; A. Poulin, 1913; and 11. 
Branco or (5th ed.). 1930 also J. d’Udine, 
IS Art da lied et melon de Massenet, 1931. 

Massey, Gerald (1828-1907), Eng. poet 
and mystic, h. near Triug, Hertfordshire. 
As a boy ho worked iu a silk factory, but 
in 1843 he caine to London, where he was 
taken up by Maurice and Kingsley, ilis 
first book was pub. in 1851. and this was 
followed by four others; a selection from 
these was pub. in 1889, entitled My Lyrical 
Life. Later ho wrote and lectured on 
spiritualism, and produced prose works on 
the origin of myths and mysteries in The 
book of beginnings (1881); The Natural 
Genesis (1883); and Ancient Egypt: the 
Light of the World (1907). He also wrote 
a book on the sonnets of Shakespeare. 

Massey, Vinoent (b. 1887), Canadian 
statesman, educated at St. Andrew's 
College, Toronto, Toronto Univ., and 
Balliol College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
modern hist, in Toronto Univ., and dean 
of residence, Victoria College, 1913-15. 
He was appointed minister without port- 
folio in the dominion Cabinet after the 
First World War, aud in 1925 contested 
Durham (liberal). He was member of 
the Canadian delegation to tho Imperial 
Conference iu London, 1926, and honorary 
Canadian minister, to U.S.A., 1926-30; 
president of tho National Liberal Federa- 
tion of Canada, 1932-35; and high com- 
missioner for Canada in the United King- 
dom from 1935 to 1946. Ou his retire- 
ment in 1946 Mr. Mackenzie King (q.v.) 
paid high tribute to his services in London 
which, during six years of war, had been 
carried out 'under arduous, exacting, and 
often dangerous conditions.’ lie was 
made Companion of Honour in 1946, and 
was chairmau of the univ. of Toronto 
since 1947. Pubs.: flood Neighbourhood 
and other Addresses (1931); The Sword of 
Lionheart and other Wartime Speeches 
(1943); and On being Canadian (1949). 

Massey, William Ferguson (1856 -1932), 
New Zealand statesman, b. at Limavady, 
Co. Derrjf, Ireland. He migrated to New 
Zealand In 1870, and settled as a farmer 
near Auckland. Entering Parliament in 
1894 bo was opposition (Conservative) 
whip from 1895 to 1903, and in 1903 be- 
came leader of the Conservative opposi- 
tion. He was made i*rime Minister in 
1912, being also minister of lands and 
labour. In tho First World War he be- 
came a member of the Imperial War 
Cabinet (1917-18), his ability and chara<* 
ter successfully bringing his country 


through the war. He. was Now Zealand 
representative at the Paris peace confer- 
ence in 1919 and, in 1921, Now Zealand’s 
chief delegate at the Imperial Conference, 
London; but his gov. was defeated at the 
general election of 1922. lie was a 
member of the House of Representatives 
from 189 i until his death. 

Massicot, yellow oxide of load, the 
monoxide, PbO. sp. gr. 9*3, occurs native, 
but generally prepared by heating lead or 
white lead in air up to about 600° C. It 
is mostly used in the manuf. of red lead, 
tbo dioxide, and as a pigment. 

Massillon, Jean Baptiste (1663-1742), 
Fr. bishop, b. at Ilycrcs. near Toulon, 
joined the congregation of tho Oratory, 
and after lecturing at P6/enas and Mont- 
brison, entered the priesthood at Vienne 
in 1092. Seven years later, at the king’s 
own request, he preached tho Advent, 
sermons at Versailles. The greater part 
of his life was passed in Paris, whole he 
was principal of the seminary of Saint 
Magloirc, but in 1717 he accepted the 
bishopric of Clermont. His sermons were 
remarkable tor their tender compassion 
and for their freedom from dogmatic, dis- 
putation; among the finest are those on 
The Small Number of the Chosen, on The 
Death of the Sinner, and on 'The Prodigal 
Son. Among his eon temporaries he 
was famous for his funeral oration on 
Louis XI V. Posterity cherishes his Petit 
Carbne . a course of Leu ton sermons 

f >reached before Louis XV. in 1718. See 
ives by A. K. Blampignon, 1879 91, and 
L. Pauthe, Massillon, sa prM\ ration sous 
Louis XIV . et Louis XV., 1908. 

Massillon, city of Stark co., Ohio, 
U.S.A.. 50 in. S. by E. of Cleveland. In 
this region large quantities of coal are 
found, and w r hite sandstone is quarried. 
It is also engaged in blasting and iron 
manuf.. and inaiiufs. threshing machines. 
Pop. 26.600. 

Massine, Leonide (b. 1896), Russian-born 
dancer and choreographer, b. in Moscow. 
Trained at the Imperial Ballet School, 
Moscow, being a pupil of Enrico Ccchetti; 
he was choreographer aud priu. daneer 
with the Diaghilev Ballet from 1914 to 
1920. He began his career as a soloist in 
1914, and as a choreographer in 1915, 
dominating the stage iu both capacities, 
and establishing himself as one of the out- 
standing figures in the whole hist, of 
ballet. He succeeded Nijinsky in the 
Diaghilev Ballet Russo, beginning in the 
ambitious title-role of Richard Strauss’s 
Jose jih's Legend , and from tho outset he 
showed exceptional ability and industry. 
Diaghilev entrusted his prot6g6’s early 
artistic education to Larionov, a loading 
Russian modernist painter. With his first 
full-length ballet Les J)ames de bonne 
humeur , M, realised his full potentialities, 
producing ballet after ballet until, for 
personal reasons, be left Diaghilev in 1921. 
Among these ballets were La boutique 
fantasque (1919), and Le Sacre du jrrin - 
temps (1920), the first -named a one-act 
ballet with music by Rossini the latter 
representing a pagan dancing rite to the 
music of Stravinsky. Ho Rhowed infinite 
variety, besides greatly enriching the 
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{ mttcrn of the dan re, especially by brlng- 
ng to it the dances of Spain, the inspira- 
tion of Hogarth, and the cubism of 
Picasso. Also very notable in the hist, 
of the new bullet were his symphonies, 
including Berlioz’s Symphonic Jantasiique 
and also Tchaikovsky's bullet Las Presages, 
experiments in which M. succeeded in 
creating u parallelism of movement ami 
sound, besides extending the repertoire of 
choreography, though these aroused con- 
troversy among those who think that the 
symphony is unsuited to bullet, and that 
1 he success of M. proves nothing. A nothor 
considerable success of M. was ills Le 
Dean Danube, a one-act. bullet to the 
music of Johann Strauss, first produced in 
1923. lie founded a ballet school in 
London, 192.L He was with the Bullet 
Russo de Monte Carlo as producer and 
dancer, from 1932 to 1942. See A. 
Haskell, Pallet, 1938. 

Massinger, Philip (1583-1040), Eng. 
dramatist, b. at Salisbury, und said to 
have been connected in some way with 
the ‘noble family of the Herberts.’ in 
1002 ho went to St. Alban Hail. Oxford, 
but applied himself to poetry and romance 
to the exclusion of the subjects associated 
with an academic course, and came down 
without a degree, lie came to London 
about 1600 m ♦ there is little certain 
knowledge of his career beyond the fact 
that he fell into debt and appealed to 
Henslowe for assistance, lie speaks of 
his *t rod-down po\erty’ and his life 
would appear to have been a constant 
struggle. But lie soon acquired fame as a 
playwright. In his earlier days, from 
1(113, he wrote in collaboration with John 
Fletcher until t lie death of the latter 
twelve years later, and one of their most 
successful efforts was The Two Noble 
Kinsmen (printed in 1931 as being by 
Fletcher and Shakespeare). The date of 
this play is. however, uncertain, and there 
is argument about the Fletchcr-M. author- 
ship. The plays written by M. alone, 
with the dates of first performance, are 
The Duke of Milan and The Unnatural 
Combat (before 1023); The Pondman 
(1623); The Rcnegadn (1021); The Parlia- 
ment of Lore (1621); A Sew 1 Pay to Pay 
Old Debts (probably his masterpiece, the 
character of Sir Giles Overreach being 
familiar in the hist, of dramatic ill era t tire 1; 
and The Poman Actor (before 1626): 
The Maid of Honour (1626): The Grand 
Duke of Florence (1627); The Picture 
(1629); The Fmperor of the Fast (suggested 
by the hist, of Theodosius the younger) 
(1631); Relieve, as you List (1031); The 
City Madam (1632); The Guardian 
(1633); A Peru Woman (1634); The Pash - 
ful Lover (some sav in collaboration with 
Dckker) (1636). With Nathaniel Field 
*M. wrote The Fatal Dowry (1632); with 
Middleton and \V, Rowley, The Old Law 
(1656). With Fletcher he collaborated in 
writing Sir John ran Olden Parnavelt 
(acted in 1619) and in half a dozen other 
plays. The dry in Martyr (licensed in 
1620) is also ascribed to him. Of his 
extant tragedies The Fatal Dowry and 
The Duke of Milan are perhaps the best. 
The latter in i^s pMt is superficially 


reminiscent of Othello and is au impressive 
play. The Virgin Martyr , w'hlch suggests 
a miracle play, Is also one of M.’s best 
plays, with its beautiful character St. 
Dorothy. His befit comedy, as implied 
above, is A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
Other good comedies are The Guardian 
(notable for the character of Durazzo) 
and The City Madam. Above all he 
excelled in romantic comedy. He shared 
much of the* versatility of Middleton and 
also somewhat of Ben Jonson’s power of 
exhibiting human nature as diseased, hut 
he is a more severe satirist than Jonson. 
The best collection of his works is that ed. 
by F. Cunningham (1867). M.’s knowledge 
of the technique of the drama was great 
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but, while the construction of his plays 
leaves little to be desired, his characters 
are often lifeless. See lives by A. t\ 
Swinburne, 1889; W. von Wurzbaeh, 
1900; A. II. Cruiksliank, 1920; and M. 
Eoeles, 1931. Sec also G. Thorn- Drurv, 
A Little Ask. 1921, and J. G. McMnnu- 
way, Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama , 1934. 

Massingham, Harold John ( b . 1888). 
Brit, literary critic and journalist, son of 
Henry Win. M.. editor of the.Ycrfion, 1907- 
1923. Educated at Westminster School 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, he joined 
the staff of the Morning Lender and, 
from 1912 to 1914, that of the Athenaeum. 
becoming a regular weekly contributor 
to the Nation and Atheturum from 1916 
to 1924. lie is especially noted for his 
studies of bird and animal life, folk- 
lore, ant! studies of the Eng. country- 
side. Hi' works include Some Pirds of 
the Countryside (1921); Untrodden J Pays 
(1923): fn Praise of England (1924); 
Down land Man (1926); Pre-Roman Britain 
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(1927): The Heritage of Man (1929); The 
Friend of Shelley (1930); Country (1934); 
Genius of England- (1937); also Remem- 
brance, an autobiography (1942). 

Massinissa, see Masinissa. 

Mass Observation, systematic study of 
social habits and conditions by means 
of applying tbo techniques of anthropo- 
logical research to modern highly civilised 
societies. Tho term has gained currency 
by being given to a new type of social 
research organisation founded by Tom 
Harrissonand Charles Madge iu 1938 with 
headquarters in London and Bolton. 
Harrison ( b . 1911). the author of Savage 
Civilisation (1937). had spent a number of 
years m studying the primitive peoples of 
Central Borneo and the New Hebrides, 
and on his return to England he deter- 
mined to apply similar methods of field- 
work to the study of the people of his own 
country. The scientific observation and 
recording of the habits and conditions of 
life of a modern community as a basis for 
sociological planning had been developed 
on the Continent and in the U.S.A., and 
liurrisson’s conception of M. O. gave an 
impetus to a similar movement in the 
United Kingdom. See T. Harrisson, 
Mass Observation , 1937, and Britain by 
Mass Observation, 1939. 

Masson, Andr6, Fr. painter, b. in 1896 
at Balognv, in the Oise dept. His early 
work was in a diluted post-cubist manner, 
resembling that of Gris, but un essential 
romanticism came to the fore, and he 
joined the surrealist movement soon after 
its inception in 1924. With Y ves Tanguy 
and Salvador Dali, M. introduced sur- 
realism to America. He lias, like many 
of his generation, been faced with the 
conflict of poetic chaos ami formal order, 
but has striven, with varying success, to 
And some link between the two. His 
work has included decor for the ballet, and 
book decorations. See M. Leiris and G. 
Limbour, Andri Masson and his Universe, 
1948. 

Masson, Antoine (1636-1700), Fr. en- 
graver and painter, b. near Orleans. He 
became engraver- in -ordinary to the king. 
His engravings excel in the representation 
of colour and text ure, hut are marked by a 
peculiar style of executing hair. His 
original portraits are of considerable 
merit. One of his best prints is Titian’s 
‘Disciples at Enmutus.’ 

Masson, David (1822-1907), Scottish 
biographer and historian, b. at Aberdeen 
and educated at Marisehal College, and at 
Edinbuigh, where lie studied theology 
under Chalmers. lie began his literary 
career in 1844 wit It an article in Fraser's 
Magazine. In 1853 lie was appointed 
prof, of Eng. literature at Univ. College, 
London, and in 1 865 he went to Edinburgh 
Univ. to occupy the same chair. From 
1859 for eighteen years be ed. Macmillan's 
Magazine. During many years he was 
Engaged upon a monumental Life of 
Miltim, narrated in r-onnection with the 
political, ecclcs., and literary hist, of his 
time, the six vols. of which appeared 
between 1859 and 1880. In 1874 he ed. 
the poetical works of Milton, and he fid. 
also the works of Goldsmith (1869) and 


Do Quincey (1889-90). In 1893 he was 
appointed historiographer-royal for Scot- 
land. Other works: Essays, Biographical 
and Critical (1856); British Novelists 
(1859, 1874); Recent British Philosophy 
(1865); Drummond of Hauihornden (1873); 
Dc Quincey (Eng. Men of Letters series) 
(1878); Carlyle Personally and in his 
Writings (1885). See his autobiographical 
Memories of London in the Forties (1908). 

Massorah, term applied to a marginal 
directory on the I Job. O.T. It was the 
work of trained scholars, named Mas- 
soreteR, and consists of two parts. The 
Massoretic text, which is represented by 
all our Iieb. MSS., has for its object tho 
preservation of the traditional consonantal 
text and the fixing of its pronunciation 
by the most scrupulously careful system 
of vowel-points and accents. The com- 
pilation or notes, to which the name M. is 
usually applied, deals with difficulties and 
peculiarities of the text and with variant 
readings. From the sixth to the ninth 
century the M. is anonymous, but in tlu; 
tenth century it is connected with the 
names of Ben Asher of Tiberias and Ben 
Naphthali. See J. ben Ilayyim, Romberg 
Bible. 1524; E. Lcvita, Massoreth ha- 
Massoreth (both trans. and ed. by (’. I). 
Ginsburg), 1867; and C. 1). Oinsburg's 
ed. of the M. (4 vols.), 1880 -1906: the 
Massoretic ed. of the lieb. Bible (1891), 
and the introduction to this (1897); also 
P. Kahle, Der masoretisrhe Text des alien 
Testaments nach der Cberlieferung der 
babylonischen Juden, 1902; Massoretrn des 
Ostens, 1913; and Massoreten des W isle ns. 
1927-30. 

Massowah, Massaua, or Massawa, forti- 
fied seaport, cap. of the former it. colony 
of Eritrea, on a small sterile coral is. 
in the Red Sea, 1 to. in circumference 
and 200 yds. from tho mainland. It 
is connect ed with the short 1 by an em- 
bankment containing the water conduit. 
There is a good harbour between the is. 
and Die mainland, and an active trade is 
carried on with Arabia, Suez, India, etc. 
It is the chief port for Abyssiuia and 
the Sudan, exports, pearls, sail, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, jewels. cotTce, tobacco, 
hides, etc., and has a wireless station. It 
is very hot and unhealthy. M. was 
occupied by Brit, forces on April 12, 1941. 
Pop. (1939) 17.000 (6000 Its., 11,000 
natives). See It \ Li an East Antic i, 
Campaign in. 

Mass Production in the U.S.A. Mass 
production and its concoinitunt. rationali- 
sation, arc, so to speak, modern Arner. 
inventions, in which scientific manage- 
ment and scientific machinery were placed 
at the service of industry. The goal aimed 
at was not only vast, quantity in produc- 
tion of a given article or articles, but, at 
the same time, to safeguard tho general 
average of quality as well; not only to in- 
crease for the owners and shareholders the 
profits to be gained from a given plant, 
nut- so to increase the scale of wages paid 
to the workers as to give them an active 
interest in the success of the undertaking. 
A further aim was so to decrease the selling 
price of the goods manufactured as to 
create a wide market lor It, and so secure 
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continuous production of a fixed pro- the famous shoe manufacturer of ZJln in 
gramme throughout the working year. Czechoslovakia. During the Second World 
The case of Henry Ford, the automobile War Henry J. Kaiser (q.v.) produced both 
manufacturer, is always cited as the classic ships and aircraft by M. F. methods, with 
example of M. P. fie entered a highly a great increase in output, 
competitive field, aud by M. P. was not Mass Psychology, study of the collective 
only able to pay his ordinary workers the mind and emotional unity characteristic 
highest wages in the world, but also to sell of a crowd of people responding to the 
his product at tho lowest price and still same stimuli. Physical contiguity is an 
make huge profits. The old discarded essential element, thus differeutiating the 
business method was to pay tho workmen crowd from the * public,* but M. P. may 
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MASS production: this ford motor company’s rouge plant at 

DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


as little as possible and sell the manufae- l be extended to eover the behaviour of any 
tured goods at as high a price as possible. I society as a whole which takes on the 
Tho new method pursued is in its essence i characteristics of a crowd, especially when 
this: to take the muuuf. of any article and acting under any widely shared emotion, 
split it up into a multiple of very simple whether in times of stress or general 
operations, which can easily he taught to rejoicing. The psychology of the indi- 
the workmen. Each man has to do one viduul taking part in crowd activities is 
comparatively cosy thing all day long, modified as the result of the predominance 
The iliml operation comes in the assent- of the subconscious mind and a weakening 
bllng-room. where ihe various parts are of individual iutellcctural effort. The 
put together. This presupposes that psychology of u crowd is therefore different 
tools and machinery play an increasingly from the average psychology of its indi- 
large part in the scheme of things. It is vidual members. Cruder impulses come 
upon them that the manufacturer depends into piny aud inhibitions to which the 
for accuracy and quality. Tho one great individual is normally subject are liable 
disadvantage in this kind of production is to bo loe^-ned or removed. Thus the 
the deadly monotony of the work done by crowd is more llcklc, credulous, or 
t he men and women. In Europe the man courageous than vrould be any average 
who probably most nearly approached tho mrhiher of it acting separately, aiui is 
Amer. ideal of M.*P. was Thomas Bata, liable to outbursts of hysteria, brutality , 
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op bravery. The individual becomes in 
effect assimilated with a new combination 
of impulses and reactions, and is thus 
part of a collective personality capable of 
a unified response to a common stimulus. 
The conscious application of stimulus 
in order to produce a desired reaction 
among large numbers of people whose 
individual psychology is merged in that 
of the crowd is known as mass suggestion. 
M. P. has been studied in particular by 
two Fr, psychologists, Gustavo le Bon 
(1841-1931) in 1m Psychologic des foules 
(1895; Eng. trails. The ('roll'd. 1896) and 
<L Tarde (1813-1904) In L'Opinion d la 
foule (1901); also by the It. sociologist 
Scipio Sighele (18(58-1913), whose La 
folia ddinquente appeared in 1891. See 
also 8. Freud, Masse npsychologie nnd 
leh'Analysc , 1921 (Eng. trans. 1922). 

Mass Radiography, method of examining 
a number of people in quick succession to 
detect latent chest disease, particularly 
tuberculosis. An X-ray apparatus, pro- 
ducing an image of the chest on a fluor- 
escent screen, is integrated with a camera 
that simultaneously photographs this 
imago on a minii tnre film which, in en- 
larged projection, enables a trained ob- 
server to tell whether or not the chest is 
normal and so to sift out any person with 
uii abnormality calling for further in- 
M'stigation by estab. diagnostic methods. 
M. R. for the civil pop. began in Great 
Britain in 1913. and mobile units are 
operated by regional hospital boards. 

Mass Spectrograph. When the light 
emitted by atoms in a gas is passed 
through a spectroscope or spectrograph to 
a photographic plate, the syst em of lenses 
and prism causes the light to be deviated 
in such a way that -light of a particular 
wave-length (i.c. of a particular colour) is 
concentrated along a single line on the 
plate. The spectrum registered by the 
plate thus consists of a series of parallel 
lines, each corresponding to light of a 
different wave-length. The M. S. is 
not an optical instrument, but it 
derives its name from the fact that its 
mode of operation bears certain simi- 
larities to that of the spectroscope ; more- 
over, the result of its action may be to 
produce on a photographic plate a pattern 
that is very similar to the one given by 
its optical analogue. Just as a spectro- 
scope separates out light of a particular 
wave-length, so the M. iS. can bo used to 
separate from a mixture of charged atoms 
or groups of atonic those whose charge 
bears a fixed ratio to their mass. If un 
electric discharge is passed through a 
mixture of gases at low pressure, many of 
the atoms of the gas acquire a charge and 
become accelerated to high speeds. A 
stream of such high-speed atoms and 
groups of atoms can he allowed to escape 
through suitably placed slits into another 
vessel in whjch the pressure is so low that 
collisions between the gaseous atoms are 
relatively rare, and where they form u 
well-defined beam. Hero the flying 
atomic projectiles can be deviated by 
the use of electric and magnetic liehUf, 
the amount of the deflections being deter- 
mined not only by the strength and extent 


of the fields, but also by the charges, 
masses, and velocities of the particles. 
By a suitable choice of tho strength and 
disposition of the fields It can be arranged 
that particles of the same ratio of mass 
to charge arc all concentrated to collide 
along a particular line on a photographic 
plate, while particles having other ratios 
are concentrated along other lines. A 
spectrum is Urns formed whose lines 
correspond to particles having definite 
ratios of mass to charge. Since ihe 
charges of the particles, however, can only 
be integral multiples of the charge of an 
electron, and are normally equivalent to 
that of either one or two electrons, the 
masses of tho particles are readily in- 
ferred, and can be compared with high 
precision after measurement of the dis- 
tances apart of the lines on the plate. 
Tho M. W. was developed by F. W. Aston, 
following Sir J. J. Thomson, and has 
proved a powerful weapon for deter- 
mining the presence of isotopes (//.r.), 
and for measurement of their musses. 
Modern high-powered M. Ss. have an 
important industrial application. See 
SPECTRUM AND SPECTllOSCOPR, 

Massy s, Quentin, see Mats vs. 

Master: 1. The chief or president of a 
society, guild, corporation, or association, 
as the M. of Trinity College, the M. 
of a masonic lodge ( see Freemasonry ). 
the M. of tiie Stationers' Company, ami 
tho Grand M. of Malta. 2. In tho navy, 
an officer who ranks immediately above 
a lieutenant, and who navigates the 
ship under tho direction of the captain. 
3. In commercial navigation, the captain 
of the ship (skipper is used in the Merchant 
Shipping Act for the captain of a fishing 
vessel), or person entrusted with the cure 
and navigation of the ship ami cargo. He 
must be a properly qualified person, and 
upon him is the responsibility of having a 
proper crew and equipment. Ho enjoys 
very wide powers, c.q. he may hypothe- 
cate, sell, tranship, or jettison tho cargo 
when circumstances warrant, any such 
course or courses being taken (see Bot- 
tomry, H YPOTHKOATION, ItESPON DKNTTA). 
He has the same rights as an ordinary 
seaman, e.<j. a maritime lien, to recover 
his wages and disbursements made within 
his authority. Sec Merck wr Whipping. 

Master and Servant. The relationship of 
M. and S. lias been profoundly ultered 
during the last century by the passing 
of the Factory Acts, tho Employers’ 
Liability Act, Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Acts. Truck Acts, Mluimuni Wage 
Acts, and the Acts repealing the com- 
bination laws (see under these titles). 
Formerly the relationship, though nomi- 
nally contractual, wos purely one-sided, 
ihe servant perforce accepting oh the in-- 
evitable incidents of his service all the 
chances of sickness, accident, sweated 
labour, and low pay. At tho present day, 
though there is still roofn for considerable 
amelioration, the posit ion of a servant, so 
far as precautions for his safety and 
hygienic surroundings, and (lu some cases) 
the rate of his wages are concerned, marks 
a great advance Ift social refoiyn. 

The terms of a contract of service may 
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be either oral or in writing, unless the term 
of service exceeds one year, when the con- 
tract to be enforceable must be in writing 
(see Contract; Frauds, Statute of). In 
the absence of express or implied terms or 
custom to the contrary, most classes of 
servants are understood to be employed 
for a year, and neither party can terminate 
the contract before the year has expired. 
For t he most part, however, the length of 
notice is ruled by trade custom, which may 
vary In different wises. It is to tho ad- 
vantage of tho servant to get the length 
of uotico expressed in tho contract if ho 
can, rather than leave the matter to the 
uncertain derision of a jury. It is to bo 
understood that no notice Is required in 
the wise of dismissal for disobedience to 
proper orders, dishonest conduct, drunken- 
ness, incompetency, permanent disable- 
ment, and, generally .conduct incompatible 
with his duties towards the master. The 
question of what conduct is incompatible 
with duty depends on tho facts of each 
particular case. 

The wrongful termination of the en- 
gagement by a master renders him liable 
to an action of damages for wrongful 
dismissal; but in the great majority of 
cases the action is next to useless, for the 
measure of damages Is no more than tho 
loss of par dicing the period for which 
notice ought to have been given. There 
is no obligation on a master to give reasons 
for dismissal unless called upon to Justify 
his action in a court of law. Jn the case 
of domestic servants It is to bo noted that 
if the master chooses to pay a month's 
wages instead of giving not ice the servant 
has no claim for board or maintenance. 
(As to contracts of service with infant 
employees, see Contricts; Infant.) 
Under the Truck Acts a master is for- 
bidden to pay manual workers’ wages in 

? foods or kind. ( I f, however, a transaction 
nvolving a truck element could be law- 
fully effected by tho use of an alternative 
form, legal proceedings under the Truck 
Acts to recover wages may he restrained 
under an Act of 1931).) Tho Factories 
Act, 1937, prohibits (generally speaking) 
deductions from wages. Fines may not 
be inflicted on a servant as a rule, except 
by express agreement, though it is obvious 
most servants have no voice In the matter. 

Tho contract of service implies a num- 
ber of duties on either side. The master 
is bound to indemnify Hie servant against 
all responsibility for acts done in the 
course of employment and ostensibly for 
tho benefit of the master; while, con- 
versely, the master Is liable for everything 
his servant does in such circumstances (for 
<jui far it per ah um facit per se). A servant 
may not make a secret profit, at his master's 
expense (see Commission, Secret). As 
*to a master’s statutory liability generally 
for injuries sustained by his servant in 
the courso of employment., see under 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

There is no obligation on a master to 
give a servant a character; but if he does 
fio he must give it in good faith. A good 
character given to a servant who is bad 
to tho knowledge of the master may well 
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render the master liable to an action for 
damages at the suit of a second master. 
Where a master suspects his servant of 
theft, his best course is to dismiss him 
without reasons If he cannot prove the 
theft; but if he suspects the servant of 
having stolen property in his possession 
he should get out a search warrant from 
the police, for he may not himself search 
his servants’ boxes or other private 
receptacles. Tn the bankruptcy of a 
master, all wages or salaries of servants or 
clerks for services rendered during the four 
months prior to the date of the receiving 
order, up to £50, and all wages of labourers 
or workmen not exceeding £25 for services 
rendered during two months prior to that 
date, have priority in the distribution of 
assets. 

Master Mariners, Honourable Company 
of, is a livery company of the city of 
London founded in 1920. Membership is 
open to mariners who have held an ordi- 
nary master’s certificate for five years, 
snd now number over (500; 200 of these 
are freemen and liverymen of the city. 
There is a cadet .scheme which enables 
young merchant navy men to begin a 
connection with the company early in 
their careers: entrants must be of first- 
class character, and bo approved by the 
company’s eadet committee. The Wel- 
lington, a sloop of 990 tons, has been 
moored off the Victoria Embankment to 
be the headquarters of the company, and 
to contain a nautical museum. 

Master of Arts. Tho univ. degree next 
above tho bachelor (see Degrees in Arts). 
Tho word maaister originally had the sig- 
nificance of toachcr, and the term was 
used in medieval univs. of the holder of 
the licentia docenti , or right to teach. It 
is now mainly used in England in the 
faculty of arts, tho corresponding degree 
in other faculties being that of doctor. 
The title of VLogisler artium is abbreviated 
to M.A. 

Master of the Ceremonies, see Cere- 
monies, Mvster of the. 

Master of Sacred Theology, post-gradu- 
ate degree m divinity conferred by certain 
foreign univs., e.tj. Gregorian and Angelico 
I’nivs. in Rome. It ranks above D.D. 
(Doctor of Divinity). 

Master of the King’s Musiok, official 
who, since the time of Charles II., has 
presided over the private band of the Eng. 
monarch. This band used to play to the 
monarch at meals and at state cere- 
monies, and to combine with the gentle- 
men and children of the Chapel Roval 
(<f.r.) for the performance of king’s birth- 
day odes and New Year's Day odes, while 
its string section took part in the services 
of the Chapel Royal. It accompanied the 
monarch wherever he went. By 1837 the 
hand had been reduced to a small body of 
wind instrumentalists, but Rrinco Albert, 
reorganised it t hreo years later. Edward 
VII. abandoned the giving of state con- 
certs and the band, at present, though 
consisting of some thirty eminent 
orchestral players, Is rarely called upon to 
perform. Elgar was master at the time 
oS his death (1934), being succeeded by 
Walford Davies (</. r.l, who in turn was 
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succeeded in 1942 by Sir Arnold Bax (q.r.) 
(P. Scholes, Oxford Companion to Music). 

Master ol the Rolls, see Rolls, Master 
of THE. 

Master-singers, see Meistf.rsingkks. 

Master ton, bor. tn. of Wnirnrapa dist-.. 
North co.. North Is., New Zealand, fi 7 m. 
N.E, of Wellington. It is the centre of 
one of the richest, fanning areas in New 
Zealand. Has good trout fishing and 
wild game shooting. Pop. 10.500. 

Mastio, resin produced by a small tree 
( Pistacia Untiscus). It occurs in small 


The M. is believed to be the oldest breed 
of dog in England. There is a theory 
that tne Phoenicians may have introduced 
Assyrian Ms. Into England. It is estab. 
that the M. was known in A.-S. times: 
every two villeins were required to keep 
otic M. for the destruct ion of wild animals. 
By the forest laws of Henry ill. only 
privileged persons were allowed to keep 
any other dogs hut Ms., which were much 
used for bull and bear baiting. In later 
times Cheshire and Derbyshire had two 
well-known strains of the animal. The 
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A representation by G M. Gleason. From the painting in the National Museum, Washington. 


grains or tears which are soluble in recti- 
fied spirit and oil of turpentine, and are 
used in the mauuf. of varnishes. 

Mastiff, typically Iirit. dog bred to its 
present type for sporting purpose*, but 
now r kept only as a guard or pet. It is 
usually docile and good-tempered, and it 
is very powerful and fiercely courageous. 
The head is large and broad, the muzzle 
deep, square, and broad, the ears small, 
and the eyes wide apart. The forelegs 
are straight and strong, and the hind- 
quarters broad and wide. Brlndle was 
the original colour, but fawns are common. 
The ears and muzzle are black, and there is 
black round and between the eyes. The 
coat is short and close. At a recent census 
of the old Kng. M. in this country only 
seven dogs ware found and it was sug- 
gested (1949) by the Old Eng. M. Club that 
without careful planning for five years, 
during which quarantine regulations and 
currency restrictions might be expected to 
act as delaying factors, the breed mi^it 
become extinct. 


M. is widely mentioned from Shakespeare 
to Coleridge. 

Mastodon, fossil primitive elephant . 
belonging to the Pliocene and Miocene 
periods, and of a simpler type than the 
mammoth. The name (Ok. ^aaT«i<r, breast-, 
and nfoiic, tooth) was given by Cuvier on 
account of the nipple-shaped tubercula- 
tions on the teeth. Ms. have been found 
in many parts of the world. The earlier 
types known tin long-chinned Ms. (or 
Tctrahclodon) have two pairs of tusks, the 
lower jaw being prolonged to support 
the upper pair. 

Masudi, Abul Hassan All (d. 957), 
Aralmin historian, b. at Bagdad. Much 
of hr- life was spent in travel, and he 
visited Persia, Ceylon, Madagascar, China, 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, collecting 
materials In every place. Ills chief work 
was A V rials (30 vols.), blithe is best known 
by bis historical narrative entit led 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems. A 
Fr. trans. by de Hcynard was completed 
in 1877. • 
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Masulipatam, seaport in the Kistna his time was spent in hearing and deciding 1 
dist., Madras. India, 215 m. N.E. of eases. Ids retentive memory being a great 
Madras. The tn. used to be famous for aid to him in dispensing just if e. Last 
its chintzes, carpets, etc., but since century every male adult M. was a soldier, 
vessels have to anchor outside the port, and the nation was divided into military 
its trade has lessened considerably. Pop. dints. An estimate made in 1889 put 
about 50,000. the fighting power of Lohengula's army 

Masuria, see E. Prdshia. at 11.550 of pure M. or non-indigenous 

Masurian Lakes, Battle of, see Tannen- blood, and a further 10,000 composed 
berg, Patti. ic ok. of Makalanga from the W. and Mashona 

Masurium, symbol Ma. atomic num- and others from N. of Bulawayo. Fight - 
her 43, atomic weight unknown. Nod- Ing or raiding was then the recognised 
dack and Tacke, after an examination of and regular profession of the M. The 
certain platinum ores ami of the mineral younger soldiers were braggarts, im- 
eolumbite, in 1925 claimed to have patient of authority, and overbearing to 
obtained definite evidence of a new ele- t bo last degree. Their one idea was to 
ment which fit ted in with the requirements kill and so attain the reward of marriage, 
of Mendeleev’s predicted eka-manganese. and they were constantly urging the chief 
They relied largely on observations of to allow them to ‘ wipe out * the European 
X-ray spectra, and named the new elcmcut residents. Pop. (European) in 1941 was 
Ma. Since that time other minerals, 31.519 (mules 17.244: females 14,275). 
Mich as spcrrylite, gudolmitc. and for- See 11. M. Hole, The Makintj of Rhodesia, 
gusonite, have been said to contain 1920. 

traces of Ma. Little* has been heard of Matabeleland, or Matabililand, country 
the new element of late years, however, in the interior of Rhodesia, which, 
and there is considerable doubt as to together with Mashonaland, now con- 
whet her the claims made can be sub- stitiites S. Rhodesia. Much of the surface 
stunt iated. consists of rich plains traversed from S. VV. 

Matabele, branch of the Zulu Kaffirs, to N.E. by the Mutnppo and Izimunte 
S. Africa. They originally lived in Natal, Mts., and watered bv trlhs. of the Zam- 
but in 1827 left 4 t for the Transvaal under besi. Lundi. and Limpopo Rs. There is 
the leadership of a chief named lJrnsili- much mineral wealth, especially gold, 
katze. Here they had ten years of con- Cereals, cotton, and sugar are grown, and 
quest, subduing the Mashona. Makalaka, there are large tracts of forest, while 
and other tribes, and in 1837, when cattle and sheep are bred in the dists. free 

driven out by the Boers, they had an from the tsetse fly. The chief tn. is 

enormous army recruited from all the Bulawayo, pop. 52.700 (including 17,500 
conquered tribes. They then settled Europeans). Area 70.800 sq. m. See 

in tin* rich plains between the ZAmbesi further under Rhodesia, Southern. 

and Limpopo Rs., and estab. a military Matadi, ch»»*f riv. port of Belgian Congo, 
despotism over the lesser nations. Their on the 1. h. of the Congo below its lowest 
only occupations were war and hunting, falls, opposite Vivi. It is the cap. of a 
and their frequent raids upon Mashona- dist. and the starting place of the Congo 
hind led to an outbreak of war with Great railway. Pop. 22,400. 

Britain from Oct, to Nov. 1893, result- Matador, see Bull-fight. 

ing in the defeat of the M. and the capture Matagalpa, dept, in the centre of Nicar- 

of Bulawayo. They are now engaged in agua. Its chief productions are cotfoe 
cattle breeding and agriculture. The and tobacco. The cap. is M. Pop. 51.100. 
‘religion’ of the M.. like that of other Matamoros, tn. in the state of Tamauli- 
Bantus. consists in a belief in the. active pas. Mexico, on the S. bank of the Rio 
existence of the spirits of their departed Grande, opposite Ilrownvillc, Texas. A 
ancestors and finds expression in obecr- 200-m. highway joining M. and Oaxaca, 
vanecs founded on that belief. The prae- Mexico, was opened in 1945. It exports 
tiee of witchcraft is connected with this hides, wool, horses, and specie. Pop. 2000. 
to the extent that it embraces the use of Matanzas: 1. Prov. of Cuba, bounded 
occult means of propitiating the spirits, by Havana, Santa Clara, and Florida 
The superstition of ‘Mlimo,’ a being Strait. Largely mountainous, especially 
supposed to have played an important in the N.. it is watered by the Yumuri. 
partln the rebellion of 1896. was borrowed San Juan. Palina. and Sagua Rs. In the 
by the M. from the Kalanga. The Mlimo S. is the great swamp. Gran Ctenaga Occi- 
Jn a deity to whom the M. used to resort dental de Zapata. Sugar, cereals, fruit, 
as the Gks. to the Delphic oracle. Sorcery cotton, and tobacco are grown. Area 
or witchcraft still figures in the social 3260 sq. ni. Pop. 361.100. 2. Fortified 

economy of the M. and the proper use port and cap. of above prov. on M. Bav, 
of is-Anim (magic) enables them to haRten and the San Juan and Yumuri Rs. it 
Jthe advent, of rain and to foretell events, has large sugar factories, and exports 
adverse events being attributed to some sugar and other produce. Pop. 74.000. 
illicit invocation by the uninitiated. Matapan, Battle of Cape (March 28. 
Formerly witch doctors were the Instru- 1941), most sweeping Brit, naval victory 
monte used by chiefs for the removal of since the battle of Trafalgar, fought be- 
those obnoxious to them, and missionaries tween the Brit. Mediterranean fleet under 
have recorded stories of the most, revolting Adm. Cunningham and the It. main fleet 
cruelties practised through witchcraft, under Ad in. lticcardi. The victory was 
The paramount chief was once the judge without precedent In that it was won 
in all disputes, seriowi or trivial, and, wfthout any Brit, casualties, or even the 
in the day# of Lohengula, a great part of slightest material damage to the Brit. 
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ships, though one naval aircraft was lost. 
The forces opposed were Brit.: 3 battle- 
ships, 1 aircraft carrier, 4 cruisers, and a 
number of destroyers; It.: 3 battleships, 
11 cruisers, and 14 destroyers. The Its. 
lost the heavy cruisers Zara, Pola , and 
Flume , all sunk; a 6-in. gun cruiser of the 
Colleune class sunk; the large destroyers 
Vincenzo Gioberti and Maestrale were 
both sunk, and another destroyer was 
seriously damaged. A new battleship of 
the Littorio class also sustained serious 
damage, and other units were also 
damaged, but inasmuch as the chief action 
took place at night the precise loss was 
not known. The battle was the first in 
hist, in which skilful co-ordination of naval 
operations with attacks launched by naval 
aircraft resulted in enemy ships’ speeds 
being so reduced as to force them to 
action. Some do It. officers and 8.50 men 
from It. sunken vessels were picked up by 
Brit, and (Ik. destroyers. Adm. Castroni. 
commanding the It. heavy cruiser squad- 
ron . was lost in the Zara. Some hundreds 
more It. survivors would have been 
rescued by allied forces had not their 
life-saving operations been interrupted 
bv dive-bombing attacks by the Gcr. 
Air Force, one Junkers 88 being shot 
down. 

At noon on the previous day R.A.F. 
Sunderland planes spotted the It. fleet 
putting to sea. Adm. Cunningham and 
the main fleet were then at Alexandria. 
Concluding that the It. ships intended to 
attack convoys carrying supplies from 
Egypt to Greece, the Brit, admiral ordered 
Vice-Adin. Pridham -Whipped, command- 
ing the light-cruiser force, to sail to a 
position S. of Crete, from which he could 
intercept ships interfering with convoys. 
The commander-in-chief, with the flagship 
IVarspite and the other battleships 
Parham and Valiant, the aircraft-carrier 
Formidable . and some destroyers, steamed 
N.W. in the afternoon in the hope of 
intercepting the 'enemy. Briefly what 
happened then was that the vice-admiral 
in tho light cruiser Orion , acting as a 
decoy, for hours lured the unsuspecting 
enemy ships towards the main Brit, fleet, 
until they were caught about 100 in. S.W. 
of Cape Matapan. This was no easy task, 
and the vice-admiral at times lost, touch 
with the enemy, os indeed might have 
been expected from the fact that, he had 
to manoeuvre so as to save his ship from 
being hit by the fire of It. battlesfilps or 
heavy cruisers. Shortly before 8 ft.m. of 
1 lie following day Brit, reconnaissance 
aircraft reported an enemy force com- 
prising one Littorio -doss battleship, six 
cruisers, and seven destroyers some 35 m. 
S. of Gavdo Is. (about 25 m. S. of Crete). 
This force was soon afterwards Joined by 
two more cruisers and two more de- 
stroyers. The Brit, vice-admiral's forces 
were then some 40 m. S.E. of tbo enemy, 
and Adm. Cunningham was some 0.5 m. 
away, and steaming N. westward, a 
direction ho held throughout until the 
dramatic denouement at night when the 
Brit, ships opened fire on the It. cruisers 
S.W. of Capo Matapan. It seems ti-at 
at about 9 a.m, the It. cruisers turned | 
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N. W. too, steaming on a parallel course 
with the Brit, main fleet, some two 
battleships and three cruisers being N. of 
the Brit, fleet and another battleship and 
eight cruisers, further S., crossing and re- 
crossing the bows of tho Brit. Hhips with- 
out suspecting their presence. Prior to 
tho final act of the drama Brit, naval air- 
craft from the Formidable launched bcv. 
highly effective attacks, thrice hit tho 
Littorio -class battleship, and made two 
direct hits on a cruiser and one on a 
destroyer. The hits on the battleship 
drastically reduced its speed, and at dusk 
two more attacks were made, one cruiser 
being hit by a torpedo. The combined 
Brit, light anrl heavy forces were now in 
full pursuit of the enemy who, alarmed by 
the naval aircraft, was now speeding for his 
bases. Shortly after 10 p.m. Adm. Cun- 
ningham turned the battle fleet to engage 
the cruiser Pola which had stopped evi- 
dently damaged, some 3 m. distant. At the 
same time three more It. cruisers crossed 
tho bows of the Brit, ships at the cul- 
minating point 100 m. S.W. of Cape Mata- 
pan. As the It. cruisers passed ahead 
of the Brit, main fleet’s destroyer screen 
the destroyer Greyhound illuminated the 
leading It. heavy cruiser. The Brit, 
battle fleet at once opened Are. The 
enemy was taken completely by surprise 1 . 
Tho first salvoes hit tho It. ships at the 
amazingly short range of 4000 yds., and 
wrecked two heavy cruisers. It is there- 
fore not surprising that these cruisers 
disintegrated. Enemy destroyers now 
turned to fire torpedoes, and tho Brit, 
main fleet turned away to avoid them, 
leaving destroyers to complete the sinking 
of the Zara and Pola. It iH probable that 
the battleship of tho Littorio class, which 
had turned off between the Brit, fleet, and 
It. cruisers, became heavily engaged in the 
darkness and confusion with her own 
forces, and so multiplied casualties. At 
this juncture a force of Uk. destroyers 
steamed out to the W., hut the rest of the 
It. forces had made good their escape. 
See A. llurd. The Hattie of the Seas, 1911 ; 

O. King, Rule, Pritanrtia, 1941 ; and il. G. 
Thursfleld. Action Stations, 1942. 

Mataram, cap. of the is. of Lombok, 
Dutch K. Indies, situated near the W. 
coast. 

Matariyeh, vil. of lower Egypt, 5 in. 
N.E. of Cairo. It is built on the site of 
the anct. tn. of On or Heliopolis. 

Mataro, city in the prov. of Barcelona. 
Spain, on the Mediterranean. Its chief 
manufs. are cotton and woollen goods, 
chemicals, glass, and soap. Pop. 24,700. 

Matches. Tinder, or dried cotton fibre, 
had been partly replaced by paper soaked 
in saltpetre, and largely by wood tipped 
with sulphur, in tno early nineteenth 
century, in 180.5 M. Chancel coated thb 
sulphur wit h a paste of chlorate of potash, 
sugar, aud gum, which bruited on touching 
concentrated sulphuric acid conveniently 
carried soaked in asbestos fibre. Phos- 
phorus, which inflames at ordinary temps, 
when dry and exposed to the air, was next 
experimented with, but with little success 
at first. The ‘J*ucifer* was tipped with 
I the chlorate of potasfi paste* with anti- 
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mony sulphide, unci ignited by friction on 
sandpaper. In 1827 ‘Congreves’ came 
into use, the tips being of sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and chlorate of potash, or of 
phosphorus and nitre, slight friction only 
being required. By about 1830 com- 
mercial manuf. was started, the industry 
centring in Austria and Germany. In 
1846 amorphous phosphorus (q.r.) was 
discovered by von Schrotter of Vienna, 
and used in 1855 by Luudstroin of Sweden 
in ‘safety* M., patented in England by 
Bryant Sc May. The phosphorus was 
transferred from the match tip to the 
frictional surface on the box, friction else- 
where not igniting the match. Amorphous 
phosphorus is innocuous in processes of 
manuf., but while phosphorus, being 
cheaper, is still used, though in most coun- 
tries its abolition lias been attempted, 
c.g. in Great Britain by the White Matches 
Prohibition Act of 1!)08. Factory in- 
spection has improved conditions and 
practically removed chance of disease. It 
st ill remains, linn ever, to find a < ompletcly 
safe but equally economical substitute. 

Ignition Paste.-- The substances used 
are known ciieinicallv as oxidising agents, 
substances which readily part with oxygen, 
uud reducing agents or substances which 
readily combine . tf l* oxygen ; one for the 
match tip, tbo other for the frictional 
surface. Among oxidisers arc chlorate of 
potash, dieiiromale of potash, manganese 
peroxide, nitre, and rod oxide of lead: 
reducers: white and amorphous (red) 
phosphorus, sulphide of antimony, and 
certain sulphoej anidos and thiosulphates. 
As u sample mixture chlorate of potash, 
diehromate of potash, antimony sulphide 
and red lead for the match tip; amorphous 
phosphorus and antimony sulphide for the 
frictional surface. In addition, glue or 
dextrine, sand, powdered glass whiting, 
and various colouring matters are Used. 
‘Strike anywhere’ M. usually contain for 
the tip a mixture of phosphorus sulphide. 
IVS*. an oxidising agent ye.g. potassium 
chlorate), glue, uud powdered glass. They 
are first, impregnated with paraffin or with 
sulphur. 

Manufacture.— The industry lends to 
move naturally to regions where timber is 
readily available, as in Norway and 
Sweden, England and Belgium import 
timber and have large factories. ( Jermany. 
Austria, France, and the IJ.S. A. also export 
largely. In France the nitc.iuf. is a farmed 
gov. monopoly; in the U.S.A. taxes and 
duties have led to trust monopoly. Splints 
nro of pine and aspen. In the Swedish or 
continental method logs of calculated size 
are placed on a turning lathe: a knife, act- 
ing on the full length and advancing at 
each rotation, cuts off a ribbon. The 
ribbons are packed together and out into 
long hands os broad as the length of 
a match. The bands are then fed into 
a machine which rapidly jerks them 
forward, the distance of each move- 
ment being the breadth of a match, while 
a synchronised knife cuts completely 
through. The splints, after being dried, 
are sifted and arranged by machinery and 
the same rpethod is universally adopted 
as with the round splints (see below), i.e . 
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punched into endless conveyor plates and 
dipped by pressing on to composition table 
or running over roller which is revolving 
in composition. In Britain V. L. ling's 
machinery is Used, which deals with blocks 
which are cut by two slicings, vertical and 
horizontal. Round splints arc split by 
circular cutters in rows. They are carried 
in drums to tanks, where they are im- 
mersed in an impregnating solution of 
salts (to prevent the wood from breaking 
off and from glowing after use), dried, and 
blown up a large pipe into vibrating 
screens, from which they are collected and 
sorted. From these they are pushed by 
rods into slightly smaller holes in an end- 
less band; after dipping in paraffin they 
are carried over a synchronously moving 
roller covered with ignition paste, dried 
by passing a considerable distance in 
the air on endless belts (about 400 ft.), 
punched out, and automatically packed. 

Matchlook, see Firearms and Gun. 

Mate, term generally applied to any 
person w r ho is an assistant or a deputy in 
any work. In the navy the term is now 
applied only to petty officers who do not 
hold his majesty’s commission, e.g. boat- 
!> wain's M. Jn the mercantile marine, 
however, the M. occupies the position of 
an officer in the navy. The first M. 
ranks as the chief ollicer, and is second 
only to the master of the vessel. Nearly 
all merchant ships carry three Ms. and 
large ships carry more. 

Mate, or Paraguay Tea, dried leaves of 
the Brazilian holly (Ilex Paraguayan sis). 
an evergreen shrub, grown In ‘yerbales* 
in Paraguay and Brazil. The best quality 
of M. (enact u$) is made from the unex- 
muded buds: the second (caa-miri) from 
caves from which the midrib has been 
removed, and the third (caa-gazn, or 
yerva do# polos) from the whole leaf. The 
leaves arc infused in water and sugar, and 
either milk or lemon is added to the liquid, 
which is rather bitter in taste, but has 
restorative qualities. 

Matera, tn. in the prov. of Potenza. 
Italy, 34 m. W.NWV. of Taranto. It has 
a picturesque situation and is close to 
the troglodyte caves of Monte .ScagUoso, 
still used as dwelling-places. It munufs. 
leather. Pop. 22.000. 

Materialism, form of monism (q.r.). is 
the philosophy of the material as opposed 
to the idealistic. It denies the existence 
I of non-material or spiritual being and 
regards all phenomena, real and abstract, 
as explicable by physical science. If re- 
gards matter as the one ultimate fact, 

‘ uncreatablc as it is indestmet ible ’ (Vogt ). 
and mind as a product of matter. M. is to 
be found in all philosophical systems, from 
anct. Buddhism and Gk. Epicureanism 
and scepticism down to Gassendi. Hobbes, 
Eocke, Hume. Comte, IleiviHius, and 
Mill: ami later Huxley, Spencer, and 
llaeckel. M. flourished in Europe, during 
the eighteenth century under Do la Met* 
trie and Holbach as a reaction against 
Christian mystic-idealism, and during the 
nineteenth eeutury under Molcschoft and 
B%rhner as a reaction against the idealism 
of Kant and Hegel. The obvious objec- 
tions arc (1 ) that, as Caird points out. the 
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recognition of the existence of matter pre- 
supposes the existence of mind as the 
medium of such recognition: and (2) that, 
taking, for example, imagination os ono 
particular aspect of consciousness, the 
mind can originate an idea when wholly 
abstracted from matter, whilst matter 
cannot originate an idea when abstracted 
wholly from mind. Recent research in 
physiology, while seeming to confirm the 
materialistic hypothesis of the relation 
between neurosis and psychosis, and so 
giving an enhanced value to sensuous per- 
ception os the fundamental source of 
cognition, yet offers no justification for 
the belief of the eighteenth-century Fr. 
school of sceptic encyclopaedists, that 
mental experience, faculty, idea, ami 
function are merely transformed sense 
experience. 

During the ni net cent h century the moss 
of scientific thought supported M„ and 
especially was this support found among 
the profs, of physics, astronomy, and 
philosophy. M. was discussed by them, 
particularly in relation to evolution. The 
indubitable fact of evolution provides 
speculation as to its causes and purpose: 
but whatever view was held as to these 
there was general agreement that evolu- 
tion was a purely material process. 

The conclusions of investigators who 
examine the constituency of matter down 
to the analysis of the atom itself disprove 
the solidarity of material things. Kven 
the dogma that material effects How from 
material causes is regarded with scepti- 
cism, especially since the theories of Kin- 
stein ha\e proved the accepted findings of 
Newton to be in error. Biologists assert 
that the conduct of a material thing is 
merely a form of reply to an external 
stimulus, but that in living creatures such 
instincts as the preservation of life can be 
explained by no such creed, that in a dead 
body all the material parts are present 
and the departed power to function, the 
will, comes within* no laws governing 
matter. In the region of physics modern 
discoveries show that tho material uni- 
verse can no longer be regarded os tan- 
gible, occupying auy defined position, ajid 
though there are undoubtedly laws which 
direct it, those laws are as yet unfamiliar 
and involved in mystery. The solidarity 
of matter is found to be merely a form of 
energy. Space itself eludes the limita- 
tions imposed upon it by Kuclid, when 
considered by Relativists, and emerges 
from their studies with a fourth dimension 
involving the significance of time — that 
is, a body's position in space according to 
time, since its position changes with time. 
Psychologists add their evidence, especi- 
ally in the study of memory, and Bergson 
has shown that the theory that the brain 
has any material connection with thought 
is fallible, since his own observations prove 
that living beings can continue to experi- 
ence sensations hitherto claimed to 
emanate from a certain part of the brain 
after .that portion has been removed by 
operation. Thus tho present, trend of 
opinion leads to the conclusion that M. 
will eventually claim significance merely 
as a curiosity of philosophical hist. 


Dialectical M„ a phrase coined by 
Karl Marx w'ho, though neither a trained 
philosopher nor a natural scientist, con- 
vinced himself that he understood the 
philosophical implications of tho scientific 
discoveries of his day. ami that these Im- 
plications constituted the general philo- 
sophy. which, deriving from the Hegelian 
dialectic, lie called ‘ dialectical M.’ Marx- 
ists assume that, unless the student has a 
proper idea of this philosophy, ho cannot 
understand the objectives of Communism; 
but it would seem doubtful whether this 
obscure philosophy has any logical con- 
nection with tho sociul theory professed 
by Communists. Historical M., on tho 
other hand, if not free from obscurit ies, is. 
ou the whole, intelligible. It Is clearly 
and vigorously stated by Marx in the 
Communist Manifesto (1817), and in the 
preface to his Critique of Political Economy 
(18.">9). uud the gist of the theory is that 
to every system of production there is an 
appropriate system of property; that, 
while the system of production changes 
continuously, the system of proiwrty 
before the Socialist society has corne into 
existence, will necessarily resist this 
change; and that there is, conseo acidly, 
in every society prior to the Socialist, one, 
an inherent contradiction giving rise to a 
conllicl of classes, each of which will 
evolve an ideology adapted to its own 
Interests. 

Sec K. Buchner. Force and Matter, 1894: 
G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind , 

3 874-79; II. Cunow, Die Marrsche. tic- 
schichts -, f iescltschafts and Staatstheorie 
(4th ed.). 1923; Sir F. A. Lange, History of 
Materialism (trans. 1920); J. S. Haldane, 
Materialism, 1932; G. Sainsbury, Dic- 
tatorship of Things, 1933; and (J. V. l’lck- 
hanov. In Defence of Materialism, 1948. 

Materials, Strength of, subject which 
deals with the study of the distribution 
and effect of internal forces produced in 
M. of const ruction subjected to straining 
actions. It is not an exact science, like 
the mathematical theory of elasticity, 
which is concerned mainly with problems 
of a physical rather than an engineering 
interest, but is founded partly on the 
result of experiment, and partly on con- 
elusion.-* drawn therefrom by the applica- 
tion of tho principles of mathematics and 
mechanics. Within practical limits It 
enables formula! to be cstab. which allow 
the st rength of a given part to be assessed, 
and in this way suitable material ami 
dimensions may be chosen. 

Stress. —The application of load causes 
internal stress in the material. Such 
stress is the force transmitted from a part 
of the material to the portion with which 
it is in contact, or it may be regarded as 
the force which the internal structure ot 
the material exerts to oppose the tendency 
to alter its size and shape. Tins constitu- 
ent forces, and therefore the stress, are 
distributed across the Imaginary surface 
where Interaction takes place, and tho 
intensity of stress at. a surface, generally 
referred to as stress, is estimated by the 
force transmitted per unit of Area. How- 
ever complex th# loading, the states of 
stress existing within* a boily may be 
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reduced to the following: tensile stress, 
compressive stress, awl shear stress. 

Fig. ]« shows a bar of uniform cross- 
scetional area of A Hq. in., subjected to an 
axial puli of P pounds. At any plane .r.r 
perpendicular to the axis of the bar, the 



material is under a tensile stress, the in- 
tensity of which is p - ^ lb. per sq. in. 

In Fig. \b the direction of the force is re- 
versed, and the material is being crushed. 


x 



x 

no. lb 


The stress at any section x.r is a com pres - 

five stress, .,**«! intensity 11 ). per 

A 

sq. in. Shear stress exists in a body when 
tlie action of the load tends to cause one 
layer of material to slide over an adjacent 
layer. This is illustrated by Fig. Jc, 



fig. le 

whew the material of the rivet is under a 
shear stress across the section .r.r, the 

uverage intensity of which is 7 —^ lb. 

A 


per sq. in., where A is the area of cross - 
section of the rivet. 

Strain is the alteration of shape or di- 
mensions resulting from the stress. Thus 
a tensile strain is the stretch in the direc- 
tion of the tensile stress, and a compressive 
strain is a shortening. If a length of l 
units 1 h stretched to / -51. then the tensile 
strain per unit length, tailed the fractional 


strain, is equal to 


r 


The compressive 


strain is computed in a similar manner. 
The shear strain is slight 1> more compli- 


cated to visualise, and is generally 
welcom'd as an angular displacement 


measured in radians. 


If the material returns to its original 
shape ami dimensions when the load has 
lieen removed, it is said to he elastic, and 
it is an important condition which must 
bo satisfied by engineering M. under work- 
ing conditions. In all bodies under 
increasing load there is some stress, up to 
which no permanent set* or deformation is 
observed on the removal of the load; this 


is called the elastic limit, the point below 
which the material may be regarded as 
quite elastic. Within the clastic limit the 
stress is proportional to the resulting 
strain; this is known as Hooke’s law, ana 
in the ease of an elastic material subjected 
to a tensile or compressive load may be 

written: ^ T P m —E, where E is a con- 
strain 

stant known as the modulus of elasticity 
or Young’s modulus for the particular 
material. E is generally expressed in 
Britain in pounds or tons i>cr square inch. 
In the ease of a material under a shear 
■ stress within the plastic limit, a similar 


relation, viz.: S ' ,car s ±ES*!-G. holds 
Shear Strain 

where (S i* a constant for each particular 
material and is called the modulus of 


rigidity. 


The most commonly applied test of 
metals used in construction is the tensile 
test, which consists of stretching a 


specially shaped specimen by a gradually 
applied, unitonniy increasing load until it 
fractures. From this tost, by plotting 
stress and strain, the elastic limit and 
ultimate strength may be found. The 
ultimate strength is the ratio 

Maximum load 


| Cross-sectional area of Specimen' 

I Material which is subjected to frequently 
repeated fluctuating stresses will fracture 
at stress much lower than its ultimate 
statical strength. Stresses of this type 
may vary in intensity from zero to a 
maximum, or they may alternate from 
tensile to « ■impressive. In such circum- 
stances the material is said to have become 
fatigued. 

See J. A. Corniack and E. It. Andrew. 
Properties* and Strength of Materials , 11)39; 
A. Morloy. Strength of Materials . 1940; 

1 and F. V. VYaruoek, Strength of Materials. 
' 194 a. 

! Materia Medica, branch of medical 
1 science dealing in as complete a manner 
! us possible with the hist., preparation, 
| properties. u*es, and action upon the body, 
• of tlie drugs used in medical prescriptions. 

I Allot. Egyptian. Chinese, and Jap. 

writings included extensive M. M. In the 
! first century v.i>. Dioscorides wrote on 
i medicinal herbs, and some of his writings 
were trails, and incorporated in Arabian 
M. M. Nearly 800 medical plants were 
mentioned in a M. M. of India, written 
about the fifth century a.d. Iu most 
countries there are official pubs., e.g. 
Jlritish Pharinacupceia, by the General 
Medical Council. This lias been rendered 
necessary to combat medieval super- 
stitious remedies as well as those of 
modern quacks, and Indirectly is sup- 
port oil by law. The London Pharma - 
co peri a was first pub. iu 1618, aud pre- 
scribed foxes’ lungs as a cure for asthma. 
Two other eds. pub. during the seven- 
teenth century included such remedies as 
4 moss froii .he skull of a victim of violent 
d%ath,' and Irish whisky. An official list 
ot drugs contains only those which have 
passed the test of experience, and of which 
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the knowledge is sufficient to wilder them 
safe in use. Many good drugs arc intro- 
duced and in regular use before pro- 
prietary medicines, generally consisting of 
official drugs in a patent compounded 
form, appear. M. M. is very extensive, 
and includes widely different topics. Its 
most important branch deals with the 
preparation of drugs in the pure state, 
and the recognition of adulterations; 
this coirtcs under the head of Pharmacy. 
Pharmacology , another branch, deals with 
the physiological action of drugs on the liv- 
ing body, in large and small doses, in health 
and disease, and of the chemical form, 
solution, etc., in which best administered 
for assimilation by the body. Toxicology 
confine", itself to drugs of toxic or poison- 
ous action, and ascertains part icularly the 
range of ‘safe doses.* All these branches 
merge into Therapeutic*, which is the con- 
cern of the medical practitioner. Classi- 
fication of drugs is very varied and over- 
lapping; chiefly there is the ordinary 
chemical classification, e.g. alkaloids, 
salts, infusions; and classification accord- 
ing to therapeutic action, e.g. tonics, 
sedatives, stimulants. See S. O. Potter, 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica , 1931; 
R. H. Micks, The Essentials of Materia 
Medica , Pharmacology , and Therapeutics , 
1947; and A. H. Donthwaite. A. H. 
Hale -White's Materia Medica, Pharmacy , 
Pharmacology, and Therapeutics (28th 
ed.h 1949. 

Maternity and Infant Welfare. Public 
interest was not directed towards the wel- 
fare of infants anti of women during 
M. until the twentieth century. The 
Notification of Births Act was passed in 
1907. and in 1915 this was extended to 
-give local authorities the right to levy rates 
for Infant welfare work. The first welfare 
centre was opened in 1906 by Dr. Erin 
Pritchard in the bor. of Ht. Manrlehone. 
The next to be opened was in .St. Pancras, 
and came to be known as the * School for 
Mothers’ from the* fact that class instruc- 
tion was given to mothers in the care of 
infants, sewing, cooking, etc. By 1910 
ninety M. and f. \\\ centres were in exis- 
tence. but the majority of these, especially 
the lying-in hospitals, depended on volun- 
tary' work and subscriptions. By 1939 
there were 2300 centres in England and 
Wales, nearly 75 per cent of which were 
maintained by local authorities, w’hilo the 
remainder were provided by voluntary 
associations. From 1910 to 1914 the 
Board of Education and the Local Gov. 
Board (now part, of the Ministry of Health) 
helped to finance the M. and I. W. centres 
ana institutions, in 1918 the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Act was passed, em- 
powering co. ami local authorities to give 
assistance, subject to the approval of the 
minister of health, to assist expectant and 
nursing mothers and children below the 
age of five. Provisions were also made 
towards a grant in aid of M. and I. W. 
centres, both voluntary and municipal. 
M. allowances were frequently discussed, 
but were not Introduced in Great Britain 
until 1940, in which year was passed a 
National Insurance Act ( 7 .t?.), which pro- 
vided inter alia a M. allowance of 36.s. and 


an attendance allowance of 20s., together 
with a M. grant of £4. There were 
schemes for such allowances in operation 
In other countries before this, e.g. In New 
Zealand (Introduced in 1938), in some of 
the Canadian pro vs., and in Sweden, etc. 
With regard to midwifery, the standard 
was raised after the passing of the Mid- 
wives Act in 1902. M. homos havo to 
be registered, and M. benefit was allowed 
under the National Healt h Insurance Act 
of 1911 (40s.), aud this provision was re- 
peated in the subsequent Acta, Including 
the Act of 1941. 

Local authorities have no power to estab- 
lish birth-control clinics as such; blit 
information regarding birth control may 
be given at M. and child welfare centres, 
or at special clinics for women suffering 
from gynaecological disorders. Such in- 
formation is exclusively given to married 
women attending the clinics in whoso cases 
further pregnancy would be detrimental 
to health. The Association of Infant 
Welfare and Maternity Centres, 117 Pic- 
cadilly, London, is one of the largest 
associations of its kind. In 1936-37 
the cost of the public M. and welfare 
service in England and Wales was 
£3,590,000. The birth rate in 1928 was 
16*7 per 1000 persons, and the infant 
mortality under one year was 65 per 1000 
births. In 1916 the figures were, respec- 
tively. 19*1 aud 43. Maternal mortality 
in England and Wales in 1938 was 1917 
(i.c. 2*97 per 1000 total births); in Scot- 
land 432 (4*9 per 1000 births); and in N. 
Ireland 96 (3*80 per 1000 births). In 1915 
the figures were, respectively, 1257, 236, 
aud 70. A survey of the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of pregnancy and childbirth 
in Britain was undertaken by a Joint 
committee of the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists and 
tho Population Investigation Committee. 
Through the co-operation of 424 mater- 
nity and child -welfare authorities in Great 
Britain, it was possible for health visitors 
to interview' some 14,000 women who had 
had their confinements during a week in 
Moreh 1916. The findings of the com- 
mittee were to some extent disquieting 
and disappointing In view of the large 
sums expended on the health service's. 
The outstanding fact was tho social class 
inequalities of the maternity services in 
Britain. Those women who belonged to 
the registrar-general’s Social Class I. were 
much better off not only in material 
wealth, but also iu the kind of attention 
they received when pregnant compared 
with the poorer women in Social Class V. 
Most of them had doctors in attendance 
at the time of confinement, so that they 
were sure of bring given more analgesic 
drugs during labour. Furthermore they 
ceased work much earlier in pregnancy 
and arranged for ante -nat al supervision 
sooner than those women who had to 
w’ork, and who already had children. 
Finally tho favoured group tended to 
have their confinements In hospitals or In 
private maternity homes. In the U.S.A. 
there is now some, but no unified, system of 
compulsory registration of births through- 
out the country. T(\e rate 'of maternal 
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mortality is higher in the U.JS.A. than in 
many of the prin. countries of the world. 
In 1938 the rate was 50 per 10,000 live 
hirths as compared with 30 per 10,000 
births in Italy or Holland, and this was the 
lowest rate recorded in Amor, statistics. 
Hut M. and I. W. work has done much to 
reduce both that and infant mortality, and 
1 he Amor, system of M. hospitals is without 
equal. In other countries of the world 
the work has progressed, especially in 
Belgium and Holland, whieh were two 
pioneer countries, and M. and 1. VV. lias 
been the subject of many recent con- 
vent ions, the most imporiant being 1 the 
Geneva Declaration (1924). The Save 
the Children Fund is an international 
organisation which is devoted to M. and 
1. W. work. Practically world-wide laws 
exist to prevent women working imme- 
diately after confinement, and in some 
countries before. The women of Soviet 
iUis&iu receive particular help, being 
allowed by the state full pay during two 
or three months before anil after child- 
birth if they arc employed, or a grant if 
their husbands only are employed. The 
League of Nations, through the Inter- 
national Labour Oiliec. directed attention 
towards the need of protection of women 
both before and after child -birth, and a draft 
convention reWlog to this was adopted 
at the International Labour Conference, 
held at Washington in 1919. See Janet, 



The Early History of the Infant Welfare 
Movement t 1933. and The Maternity and 
Child Welfare Movement , 1935; and Ma- 
erruty in (treat Britain, (a survey by a 
joint committee of the Koyal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists and the 
Pop. Investigation Committee). 1949. 

Mate-Szalka, tn. in the • nin. of Szatmar, 
Hungary, 44 m. X.E. of Pebreeacn. Pop. 

Matfre, Ermengau (r. 1250-1322), Pro- 
vencal writer, b. at BOziers, spent the 
latter part of his life in the monastery of 
B6ziers. Ills great work, the Breviari 
d'Amor , was begun in 12 8 S It has been 
pub. in 2 vols. T»y Azais (1862. 1881). 

Mathematical Instruments, see Calop* 
i.ahno Machines; Compvssks; Plani- 
mrtf.k; Slide Riik; Mechanical Dif- 
ferential Analyser. 

Mathematics (Ok. v nOn^ar no? from 
naitiuniv, to lea in, and art) is 

the science of space and number, and Is 
the basis of all other sciences. The 
attempts to create a philosophical basis 
for M. are very abstruse. For practical 
purposes M. is divided into pure M.. of 
which the prin. branches are arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry and 
calculus, and applied M.. which includes 
mcehaiiics. kinetics, thcrinodyna mics. the 
theories of light, and electricity, astro- 
nomy, statistics, relativity, and quantum 
ilieory. There is no liard and fast dividing 
Tine, but broadly speaking pure M. is 
abstract and can be developed and studied 
without reference to physical Jaws, where- 
as applied M. is based on experimental 


discovery, is designed to elucidate it, and 
is often the precursor of new ad\ aliens in 
nalural science. 

The reader will find separate articles 
devoted to most of the branches of M. 
named above; the purpose of the present 
article is to give uri outline of the develop- 
ment of the subject. It is true that the 
Chinese anti Hindus in the earliest times 
evolved crude methods of counting and 
measuring; that the Babylonians devised 
a system of numeration is clear from their 
cuneiform writings, while 1 Kings vii. 23 
shows that the existence of a relation 
between the diameter and the circum- 
ference of a circle had been noted, if 
incorrectly, at that time. Nevertheless 
the hist, of M. properly begins with Thales 
of Miletus (640 -546 B.C.), for to him we 
owe the first theorems itv plane geometry 
and the logical proofs of the same. 
Pythagoras (sixth century B.c.) did not 
merely make the valuable contributions 
to geometry with which we are familiar 
to-day; he estab. it as a dignified branch 
of learning among the Gks., so that Hip- 
parchus, Plato, and Aristotle prepared the 
i ground for the renowned school of geo- 
meters at Alexandria that, produced 
Euclid, Archimedes. and Apollonius. This 
school nourished between 300 and 30 b.c.. 
and the system of Euclid’s geometry was 
the result of their work. The range of 
their research w T as so great that geometry 
made no further muterial advance until 
the seventeenth century A.n. The Gks. 
were not only geometers. Hipparchus 
was the most famous astronomer of their 
civilisation, and his contributions to M. 
include the beginnings of trigonometry. 
Archimedes has the greatest reputation of 
them all, because he also began the study 
of mechanics with Ids principle of the 
lever, and his researches in hydrostatics, 
or the mechanics of fluids at rest were the 
llr*t contributions to that branch of M. 

I Arithmetic made very little progress at the 
I hands of these Gk. mathematicians, a fact 
that is not surprising when we reflect that, 
they handicapped themselves by adopting 
the letters of the alphabet for their system 
of numbers. Ptolemy (second century 
a.J-M extended the work of Hipparchus, 
and Diopimntus (fourth century a.i>.) 
began the study of universal arithmetic 
or algebra, but he too was at, a dis- 
ad\ untugc been use of the laborious arith- 
metic inherited from the Gks. Horn, 
civilisation added nothing of note to M.. 
although Boethius became acquainted 
with n few r of the theorems of Euclid, ana 
he gave to Europe a Lat. trails, of his 
scanty knowledge of geometry. 

The revival of M. in Europe begnu in 
the twelfth century, when Adelard of Hath 
became acquainted with a Lat. trnns. of 
Euclid’s Elements. This book he obtained 
from the Arabs, who had made an exten- 
sive study of M. from the eighth century 
onwards. They resurrected the peomet ry 
of Euclid, and they adopted the arith- 
metic of tin Hindus who had found in 
Brahmagupta (seventh century A.n.' the 
souwe or inspiration of modern aritliinet ic. 
The Arabic system of arithmetic developed 
rapidly in Italy and in England, and the* 
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study of algebra was based on a trails, of 
A1 -Khwarizmi's treatise. Witli the in* 
vention of printing and the revival of 
learning generally during the Renaissance 
arithmetic gradually became simplified by 
the evolution of the ordinary processes of 
addition, multiplication, etc., that we 
know' to-day, while algebraic symbols 
and operations slowly approached their 
present, form. 

The story of modern M. begins ut the 
end of that epoch, viz. the close of the 
sixteenth century, and it is an uninter- 
rupted account of brilliant achievements. 


practically intact. Algebra, astronomy, 
optics, and other branches of physics 
bear the imprint of his goniuH; the honour 
of invent ing the infinitesimal calculus he 
shares with Leblniz. The infinitesimal 
calculus is undoubtedly the greatest of 
all mathematical discoveries, the key 
which has unlocked the secrets of all the 
physical sciences. Its discovery marks 
the beginning of the modern period in M., 
which has contributed far more to mathe- 
matical knowledge than the previous 2000 
years. The calculus provides a means of 
dealing in mathematical form with the 
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Geometry had been marking time since 
the days of Euclid, waiting as it were for 
a simple algebra. It took on a new lease 
of life with the invention of algebraical 
geometry by Descartes in 1 fill 7. Ilis 
system is w'cll known: a point is repre- 
sented by a pair of numbers (x, {/) that 
specify its position with respect to two 
fixed axes of co-ordinates. On this system 
of plane geometry a straight line is repre- 
sented by an equation of the form 
lr - my -** n - d, und the conic sections 
!> v an equation of the second degree 
0/2 - -Ihxu -f f»f 2 - itj£ + Vu - C - d. 
The time was ripe for the greatest mathe- 
matical genius of all time, and during the 
seventeenth century Newton made ample 
amends for the dark ages of M. His book 
the l>rincipia gives us an idea of the <U?bt 
M. owes to him. lie built up mechanic* 
at an amazing rate, and his system is s^t ill 


concept of continuous variation, and the 
prim iplc of continuity extended enor- 
mous! v the content of algebra and geo- 
metry. a ud led later to the theory ot 
complex and imaginary numbers and the 
whole structure of projective geometn . 
During the eighteenth century the work 
of such men as Euler, Laplace, Lagrange, 
ami Gauss, ami the eslah. of Taylor's 
theorem of infinite series provided the 
tool-, and the means of calculation re- 
quired for the fnr-reaeliing technical 
developments in mechanics and electricit y 
that were to come lator. The nineteenth 
cent ury saw’ the invention b> Lobachevsky 
and Riomann of 4 non -Euclidean’ geo- 
metry, later to ho Used for Einstein's 4 
theory of relativity, and another rcvolu- 
tion in mathematical calculation in the 
discovery of quaternions and vector 
analysis, which sim riffled 1 lit* operations 
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of nm) tip) {ration, division, etc.. where 
both vector and scalar quantities arc 
involved. In astronomy the foundations 
laid by Copernicus, Iycho Brahe, Kepler, 
and Galileo were rapidly surpassed, and 
new methods and ways of thought, led 
firstly to a mueh vaster and more exact 
astronomy, and later to the quasi-meta- 
physical theories of the nature of uni- 
al space which have been a feu t lire of 
the twentieth century. At t.he micro- 
cosmic end of the scale, the refinements of 
mathematical analysis led to those brilliant 
discoveries in the fields of wave-thcorv, 
X-ray, radio, and atomic structure*, which 
arc promising at. present to increase the 
powers, and with them t lie responsibilities, 
of civilised man. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
practical aids to mathematical computa- 
tions that have proved their worth. The 
earliest of these is the abacus (q.r.) that 
was used in various parts of the world for 
the processes of addition and multiplica- 
tion (by repeated addition). Another 
early piece of apparatus for addition was 
a flat polished tablet eo\eml with wind 
on which figures were made with a stylus. 
Arithmetical computations were greatly 
simplified by the invention of logarithms 
(q.r.) by Napier (q.r.) ill Iff 14: Hie logarith- 
mic tallies now * are due to Briggs, 
who first pub. his tables in 1617. They 
are logarithms of the natural numbers to 
the base 10. Briggs is also credited with 
the improvement of t lie decimal notation 
first invented by Stevlnus. Hipparchus 
constructed the first trigonometrical 
tables, and these were extended by Hindu 
mathematicians. The modern tables are 
based on those of Hhetieus (sixteenth 
century ) and Briggs, the latter being the 
first to publish tables of the logarithms of 
trigonometrical functions. 

Mechanical aids to the ordinary pro- 
cesses of computation followed rapidly. 
Gunter designed his logarithmic line of 
numbers (see Loo vrtiTHMs) that was 
simply a straight line with the numbers 
1 to 10 arranged on it. the intervals 
between 1 and another number were 
directly proportioned to the logarithm of 
that number to the base 10. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1630, Wingate invented the 
first slide rule of the straight edge pattern, 
which was really two logarithmic lines of 
numbers placed side bj side, one fixed 
and the other movable. The modern 
slide rule has descended from that of 
Mamiheim, who In 1S,"»0 introduced the 
cursor, the travelling runner with its 
finely graduated line that enables the 
readings to he made across the scales with 
great accuracy. Hundreds of various 
patterns of slide rules have been patented 
Hinco that time, and they are employed 
extensively in engineering and commerce. 
Recently calculating machines (q.v.) have 
been brought to a high pitch of perfection 
and flexibility. Mathematical models 
have also reached great perfection, both 
for elementary teaching and for the 
demonstration of advanced concepts. 

Klectronic Computation. — iMoctronic 
computing /levieos fall ‘into two great 
classes: machines *einploylng * digital * 
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methods, and instruments using * con- 
tinuous-variable' or ‘analogue’ methods. 
Those, in the first class perform mathe- 
matical operations by counting electri- 
cal impulses, usually in the scale of two. 
Their mechanical am-estor is the uhacus. 
Klcotronir machines can count- at rates 
exceeding 1,000,000 per sec., working to 
ten or twenty decimal places, and in- 
corporate electronic ‘memory units* to 
enable them to receive information and 
select appropriate instructions at. a corre- 
sponding rate. This makes it possible 
for them to organise the details of their 
own activity to a limited extent as caJeu- 
} Jation proceeds. In some respects they 
| can be made to resemble human brains, 
j but the popular term 'electronic brain* is 
j n misnomer: most machines are designed 
J to eliminate undesirable resemblances to 
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1 lie human brain as far ns possible. < *oiii - 
puling instruments rely oil the measure- 
ment of some physical quantity, such as 
length or voltage, and are used where 
-petal is more important than ucciiracv. 
Typical iii<" hanical prototypes are the 
slide rule and the mechanical differ- 

ential analyser (q.v.). Most electronic 
in-trunients rely mainly on the fuct that 
I the voltage across a resistance Is pro- 
j portional to the current flowing, while 
! that across a capacitance is proportional 
to the time-integru.1 of current. Voltages 
representing variables can thus lie added, 
integrated, nml so forth, according to the 
equation to be solved, and the solution is 
provided in the form of o graph. Present - 
day instruments can produce several 
thousand solutions per second, and use 
cathode-ray tubes to display them in 
graphical form. Sec also separate subjects 
referred to in this article, and Paia'clus; 
Insurance; Involution; Logarithms; 
Maxima and Minima; Slide Hulk. 

See H. Poincare, La Science et VhyiHt - 
tlu'se. 1903; A. X. Whitehead, Introduction 
to Mathematics. 1911; W. W. R. Hall, i 
Short Account of the History of Mat he- 
undies, 191*2: It Russell, Introduction to 
Mathematical Philosophy . 1917; F. Gajori, 
History of Mathematics , 1919: T. L. Heath, 
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History of Greek Mathematics, 1921; D. 
Barrett, Story of Mathematics, 1926; T. E. 
Peet, Mathematics in Ancient Egypt, 1931 ; 
F. Gousctb, Les MathJmaticiens et la 
r£alit€, 1936; L. Hoghen. Mathematics for 
the Million, 1937; A. C. Aitken. StatisticaJ 
Mathematics , 1942; T. H. Ward Hill. 
Mathematics , 1948: J. Dograzia, Maths is 
Fan, 1949; M. Kmitrliik. Mathematical 
Recreations, 1949; and D. H. Iinrtree, Cal- 
culating Instruments and Machines , 1949. 

Mather, Cotton (1663-1728), Arncr. 
divine find writer, b. at Huston, son of In- 
crease M. He was ordained in 1084, and 
was a minimi or in Boston from that time 
till his death. He was a considerable 
linguist and a prolific writer. A firm be- 
liever hi v\ itc hi raft, he entered vigorously 
upon the persecutions of the du>. His 
Memorable J J rorideuces relating to Witch- 
craft appeared in 1689. Twenty execu- 
tions took place at Salem in 1692. His 
works include Magnolia Christi Americana 
(1702), a collection of biographies and 
historical fragments dealing with New 
England church hist. See B. VVcndall, 
Cotton Mather: the Puritan Priest , 1926, 
and R. P. and L. Boas, Cotton Mather , 
Keeper of the Puritan Conscience , 1928. 

Mather, Increase (1639-1723), Amor, 
nonconformist divine, b. at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, and educated at Harvard. 
In 1057 he came to England, and gradu- 
ated the next year at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He returned to America, and 
was ordained at Boston in 1664. In 1680 
he presided at the Boston Synod, and in 
1683 was instrumental in procuring the 
refusal to give up the Boston Charter. 
From 1681 to 1701 he was president of 
Harvard College, and during that time 
came on sev. missions to England. He 
wrote some religious treatises. See lv. B. 
Murdock, Increase Mather . 1923. 

Mathew, Theobald (1790-1856), Irish 
priest and temperance reformer, b. near 
Cashel, joined the Capuchin Franciscans 
in Dublin, and cook charge of a small 
chapel in Cork. In 1838 he signed the 
total abstinence pledge and advocated the 
policy all over Ireland, with remarkable 
Jesuits. In 1843 he came to London, and 
during 1849 and 1851 travelled in America. 
He worked energetically during the Irish 
famine. See memoir by J. F. Maguire, 
1863. 

Mathews, Charles (1776-1835). Erig. 
actor, b . in London anil educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ rirbool. He made his 
bow in London in 1803. and acquired 
a reputation as a comedian. 1 laving 
played long at Drury Lane und < 'event 
Carden, he set up in management at the 
Adelphi Theatre in 1828. Jiis memoirs 
were pub. in 1839. His son. Charges 
James M. (1803-78), also educated at 
Merchant Taylors’, held a supreme place 
in the sphere of light comedy, and was 
especially successful in Fr. plays. See 
bis life (2 vols.y, ed. by Charles Dickens, 
1879. 

Mathews, Sir Lloyd William (1850- 
1901), Brit, naval oiheer and first minister 
of the sultan of Zanzibar, entered Abe 
li.N. by way of tiu; Hritannia. and sciwed 
later on Il.M.S. London. Following ser- 


vice in tho Mediterranean and on the W. 
African const, he joined the E. African 
patrol in 1875. Sickened by what he saw 
of t he slave trado ho volunteered to 
train a force whose main purpose was to 
cud it. The Admiralty consented, und 
in a few months M.’s African battalion, 
the tied regular native force to be 
raised in E. Africa, was a smart and 
creditable body of men. This new force 
grew rapidly, chieliy owing to the un- 
bounded influence exercised over it by M. 
In 1881 M. retired from the navy in order 
to take permanent service under the 
sultan of Zanzibar, with the title of 
'(ienerul,’ and gave the rest, of his life to 
Zanzibar. When lie died in 1901 ho had 
served under five successive sultans, and 
from 1891. when Zanzibar became a Brit, 
protectorate, with a new constitution, he 
had tilled the post of first, minister. See 
Sir It. Coupland, The Exploitation of East 
Africa, l a 60- 1 S ')0 : the Since Trade and the. 
Scramble 1939. 

Mathura, see Muttka. 

Matico (Artanthe or Piper elongafa). 
shrub (order Piperacerohthc leaves of which 
yield a heavy pale green aromatic oil, and 
arc used as a stypl le. 

Matilda, or Maud (1102-07), only 
daughter of Henry I. of England. Mar- 
ried to Henry V. of Germany, 1114. At 
his death in 1125 she returned to England. 
She married Geoffrey of Anjou in 1128. 
At the death of Henry I. (1135) she carried 
on an unsuccessful civil war with Stephen 
till 1142; her son afterwards ascended the 
Eng. throne as Henry II. 

Matilda, Caroline, see Cap or, inf. 

M\tii i>\. queen of Denmark and Norwnv. 

Matilda, Countess of Tusoany (1046- 
1115), daughter of Count, Boniface HI., 
came into vast estates at an early age. 
She was twice married: to Godfrey V. of 
Lorraine and to Welf V. of Bavaria. Her 
life was spent in support, of the popes 
against t l»o emperor of Germany in the 
struggle over investiture. In 1074 she 
aided i he pope against the Normans, anil 
in 1077 Henry IV’. underwent his humiliat- 
ing penance before Gregory VII. at. her 
castle of Cano^sa. Her estates were given 
to the Holy See in 107 7. and t he grant was 
renewed in 1 102. Sec life by N\ Grimaldi. 
1 92S. 

‘ Matin, Le/ Paris daily paper, founded in 
ISM bv Alfred Edwards as a Moderate 
HepubJiean jour., devoting itself ralher to 
the pub. of news from all o\er the world 
than to the propagation of political 
view-, jt pub. t runs, of iiiof-I of the 
telegrams in the Loudon Times. It 
h1\vh>s opened its columns to all shades 
of opinion, whether republican, radical, 
or Boriapartist. Among its contributors 
were Emmanuel Arctic. Graner de Ci\s- 
RHgn.io, Comely. Valles. Bane, Jules 
Simon. Dos Honx, arid .Scholl. 

Matins, see BkkviaRV. 

Matisse, Henri (5. '1869). Fr. painter. 
b. at Le Gateau. NonL He left Amiens as 
a young man to study law in Paris, but 
soon gave up the, idea of si legal career to 
begin bis artistic Hie aH a pupil of Gustavo 
Moreau at the*Eeolo des Hcuux Arts. 
Early attracted to •the Impressionist. 
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movement, his work in 1898 was similar 
iu technique to the inti m isle paintings of 
niekert and Bonnard. Thenceforward, 
however, ho came completely under the 
influence of Oauguin, and was soon to be- 
come one of the foremost leaders of the 
Fauvistes. A better draughtsman than 
tluuguin, M. has much in common with E. 
painting, and his clear washes or planes of 
pure colour, as opposed to the mosaic 
method. nchie\e the maximum of expres- 
sion with an astonishing economy of 
means, in their emphasis on linear de- 
sign. many of his pictures are masterly in 
their summary expression of form and 
rhythm. Pictures like “The Dance’ — 
consisting of brick-rod dancing figures in 
t be nude against a background of raw blue 


Derwent valley, and is surrounded bv 
ml. scenery. It has famous hot Hprmgs 
and in the neighbourhood arc stalactite 
caves, petrifying wells, and lead mines. 
Adjoining M. to the W. is M. Bath, with 
numerous hydropathic cstabs. Combined 
pop. 18.100. 

Matopos, or Matoppos, range of bills jri 
the Matopo dist. The Matopo urea Is u 
mass of compact hills, some of which 
approach in size the dignity of mts. The 
range extends for some 50 m. E. to W. and 
25 in. N. t o S. The highest point, is on the 
N.E. of the range (5100 ft.). The chief 
hills are Sotjia, lmpu, Snlozi. and Injolele. 
Many of the hills are associated in the 
Karanga, mind with and. racial traditions, 
some being 4 venerated hills. ' others 
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and green- if aimreliic in (ouccption. are 
essentially expressive of lib* and move- 
ment; and the same ob-cnation applies 
e veil to those of his paintings such as 4 The 
Toilet.' where there is undoubtedly some 
distortion of form, \mong his other best 
known palm lugs arc ‘ Dcssertc,’ ‘Itali- 
onne.' ‘Odalisque,’ ‘Femme an Turban,' 
‘Le Jeune Marin,' ‘Lcs Trois S«*urs.' ‘La 
Musiquc,’ ‘Torse dcs Jeune Fillc,’ and 
‘FonOtre A Tanger.’ A large number of 
bis canvases are in the Moscow State 
(Collection of \V. Art and in the various 
art museums of Europe ami America. 
Sic studies hj E. Fa tire, 1920: H. Fry. 
1930 : It. 11. Harr, 1932: A. C. Hornes ami 
V.deMazia. 1933; I*. Court h Ion. 1912; and 
J. Cass oil, 1918; also F. Cam), L'Aini lies 
peintres, 1914. 

Matiya, tn. of prov. As} fit, upper 
Egypt, on J. h. of Nile, 129 m. 8 s . of Cairo. 
Pop. 7000. 

Matlook, tn. of Derb> shire. England, on 
R. Derwent, 15 m. N.\V.*of Derby. It is 
picturesquely situated on the slope, and 
at the bottom of the narrow uml beautiful 


‘ram dunce hills.' One was named by Cecil 
Rhodes ‘The View of the World/ now 
rommonly called ‘The World’s View’,' and 
w as ehosen b> him as his burial-place. 
1 1 ore then* is a national park and the 
Matopo dam. which irrigates tin* surround- 
ing area. The Bushmen, the first human 
inhah. of the country, made their homos in 
the inaccessible parts of the Matopo range 
from n diud> remote past in post -Neolithic 
times flown to a few centuries ago. Rock 
paintings have been discovered. One of 
the chief points of interest i* the pheno- 
menon ealled the ‘natural wall, 1 eon- 
sistiug of a djhe of dioritc stone running 
irom N. to i8. through the centre of the 
range. Further hi the range is t he cave of 
the M'Kimo Priest, round which for cen- 
turies have hovered the religious ideas 
and superstitions of the Karangn. In- 
jelcle ('th< *di ppery -sided ’) Mt., it • on- 
spicuous Ifti ‘mark and believed to be the 
tliird highest hill In the M.. marks the 
locality of the eavc. which, however, is not 
in the mt. itself. The M'Rimo was hut a 
spirit, an ancestral shade, and dates from 
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the mid sixteenth century. It was, and 
still is, held to have the power of causing 
death, illness, and failure of crops or other 
injuries. Fear of evil consequences alone 
induced the natives to consult its oracle. 
The. Matahele consulted it prior to their 
rising in 1896. The M. were the scone of 
sev. battles during this rebellion, as well 
as of the ‘imiuba,* in which Rhodes 
persuaded the chiefs to mukc peace. 

Matriarchy, ‘mother-rule.’ is govern- 
ment by the mother or mothers. Various 
writers have recorded the existence of M. 
in primitive tribes, but Ofcnhach (1861) 
claimed that in such cases ‘mutter-recht* 
(mother-right ) would describe more accur- 
ately the basis of organisation, since there 
was'inhufticieut evidence to show that any 
society was trulv matriarchal, whereas 
considerable evidence supports the theory 
of * mother-right/ Most recent Investi- 
gators uphold this view. Perhaps one of 
the nearest approaches to M. existed in 
early Egyptian hist., when women went 
about freely and followed industrial and 
commercial oe< u put-ions, while the hus- 
bands stayed at home. Roth married anil 
unmarried women had power to dispose 
of their property os they wished and to 
get legal aid, but records do not show that 
the system of society was matriarchal. 
Iroquois women were represented in public 
councils and v oted for war or peace. They 
ruled m the house, but performed the 
most menial tasks considered derogatory 
by the men, and the social status of the 
sexes was different. No recent civilisa- 
tion- are matriarchal, although their laws 
mav retain vestiges of the Influence of 
‘mother-right.’ In the more primitive 
societies a few elements of a matriarchal 
system may be found, but no one society 
in known in w Inch all the elements existed. 
Instances of iriatrilineul descent and in- 
heritance are common, but usually the 
mother had no more power than in a patri- 
archal society. The position of authority 
was generally held by the mother’s 
brother, the mother herself occupying a 
subordinate position. Among insects the 
bee colony is often cited as a typical M.. 
but the queen bee has comparatively little 
freedom of action, and the hive is ruled 
mainly by sexually atrophied females, the 
workers. See !,. U. Morgan, Ancient 
Society , 1877; L. T. Ilohhousc, Morals in 
Evolution, 1906; 10. A. Westcrmarek, 
Sociological Pa pen s’. 1906. and The Origin 
and Development of Moral Ideas, 190C-8; 
U. Briffault, The Mothers , 1927; 1,. T. 
llobhouse, <1. C\ Winder, and M. Uins- 
berg. The Material Culture and Social 
Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 1913; 
and J. H. ltonhaar, Woman in Primitive 
Mother-right So'- ictus, 1931. 

Matricaria, genus of composite plants 
with leaves much divided into narrow seg- 
ments, and white Jig' date ray florets in a 
single row. M. chamomilla is the wild 
chamomile. 

Matriculation (Lut. rnatrimla, a public 
roll or register) denotes the entry or 
admission to membership in a body or 
society, especially in a college or ufPiv. 
The term is most often used for the M. 
examination, or preliminary examina- 


tion which (or a. prescribed equivalent) 
must he passed by candidates for any 
degree in London and various other univs. 
iu the Unit ed Kingdom. (The London M. 
is the best known and most widely takcu 
of these examinations.) Candidates for 
any degree in the univ. of London, unless 
admitted as postgraduate students pro- 
ceeding to a master’s or higher degree, 
must matriculate at least three years 
before entry to the final examination for 
a bachelor’s degree, in order to matricu- 
late a candidate must pass either one 
of the three examinations conducted by 
the univ.. viz. (i.) the M. examination; 
(ii.) t In; general schools examination; (ill.) 
the special univ. entrance examination, or 
one of the examinations accepted by t lie 
univ. in lieu of the M. examination. No 
person may matrieulate iu London Univ. 
unless lie or she has completed hi,- or her 
sixteenth year of age. A number of quali- 
fications are recognised as giving exemp- 
tion. such as the higher certificate of the 
Oxford and (‘am bridge schools examina- 
tion board. Except in the* ease of 
holding a higher certificate the student 
must have passed with ‘credit’ at one and 
the same examination, in various specified 
subjects, with, however, a wide range 
of alternative- 1 . The Joint M. Board 
of the univs. of Manchester, Liverpool. 
Birmingham. Leeds, and Shctlieid accepts 
the school certificate of the general schools 
examination as exempting from its own 
M. examination, provided that the candi- 
date has passed with ‘credit’ in various 
subjects. M. lias become a recognised 
standard for cm plovers of clerical labour. 

Matrimony, see MvicKf.usK. 

Matrona, see M\ltVK. 

Matsui, quusi-inonopnliM io organisation 
which, together with other-, especially tin; 
Mitsubishi, dominated Jap. industn, 
shipping, and banking belore the Second 
World War. The Mitsui (originally 
Takuhivn). a .Tap. family connected witii 
the great families of Fugivvara and Minu- 
moto. was founded iu the seventeenth 
century by Takatosiii M. \fter the 
restoration of 1868 (see J.\i>\x, It i story) 
the M. accumulated great wealth, ami 
.extended their activities to banking, in- 
surance, and shipping. The M. and the 
Mit.-ubishi wielded eoicidomblc power, 
c*Kpe« hilly during the brief period of 
political party rule which flourished from 
1920 to 1 930 under their inti uence. To some 
extent the relatively liberal foreign policy 
of that decude was due to the international 
outlook of the M. and Mitsubishi, which 
derived from f heir interest in international 
trade and finance. Yet even at the zenith 
of their influence these economic leaders 
and others were ro ft*vv in number and 
wen; indeed so closely interrelated vvifli 
t he bureaucracy t bat they were essentially 
agent s for carrying out a national eco- 
nomic policy, subject to a control which, 
even if at times it was loose and partial, 
wns easily intensified when war prepara- 
tions demanded I ho completion of a 
totalitarian structure. The Humitoino 
clan, descended from a remote emperor, 
was another Instance of successful aristo- 
cratic incursion into industry and com- 
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ntcrcc. K von the house of Mitsubishi. most famous work is the triptych, 
the creatoiw of the Jap. mercantile marine. ‘Pieta.’ now in Antwerp Museum, ills 
though they might be nor i homines, were ‘Crucifixion* is in the National (Jailer j\ 
closely connected with the Marquess P. See life by M. J. Fricdlhnder, 1929. 
Okumu, one of the foremost figures in the Mattawa, tn. of Ni pissing co., Ontario, 
revived empire of the latter part of last Canada, at t lie confluence of the M. and 
century. See O. I). Russell, The House Ottawa Rs. It is a centre for lumberers 
of Mitsui, 1939, and Sir O. Sanxorn, Japan and trappers. Pop. 2000. 

(Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, Matte, in metallurgy, an intermediate 
No. 70). 15)44. product in refining sulphide ores of 

Matsukata, Prince Masayoshi (1835 copper, nickel, and load. It contains 
1024), .lap. statesman, h . in Sutsiima. He lrom 30 to 40 per cent of sulphur, which 
was minister of home affairs in 1880; is subsequently remo\ed. Alternatively 
minister of finance, J 88 1 ; Premier. 1801 - known as regains. 

1802; again minister of finance in 1 S14.> ; Matteawan, vil. of Dutchess co.. New 
Premier and minister of finance. 185)0: and York, U.H.A., 1 in. E. of the Hudson R.; 
again minister of finance, 1808-1900. it has a state hospital for the criminal 
After the war with Russia lie was made insane. Pop. 7000. 

marquess, and, on retiring from public Mattei, Tito (1841-1914), It. composer, 
life in 1922, he was made prince. h. near Naples; became prof, in the Santa 

Matsumai, see Fukuyama. Cecilia Academy, Home, in 1858, and 

Matsumoto, In. ot Hoiir.hu. Japan. 11.') after lca\ing the Continent settled in 
m. W.N.W. of Tokjo. It is a trading London in J8(>5, and became conductor 
centre, aud has the remains of an old at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Iiis work 
castle. Pop. 73.300. includes popular operas, bullets, und 

Matsuoka, Yosuke (1880-1910). .lap. pianoforte music, 
statesman, h. at Yamagucbiken. Grade- Matteotti, Giacomo (1885-1924), It. 
atirig from the Oregon Univ. law school , Socialist politician. b. at Fratta Polesine, 
m 1900 he became secretary to the i in lUnigo. Member of the It. Chamber 
Jap. premier, 1919; secretary to the j of Deputies, he became prominent in 
Jap. delegatin'. Versailles peace con- i 1921, after Giolitti bad accepted Musso- 
ference. 191, i; managing director of the | Uni as an allv in order that the Fnseis 
S. Manchuria railway eompanj . 1921, j bunds might intimidate the workmen 
becoming vice-president in 15)27 cincl of Turin and the Venetian peasantry, 
president in 1935 until 15)39. He led the M. began to reorganise a Unitary Socialist 
Jap. delegation to the League of Nations, | party, of which he was secretary, on a 
1929, and at Iho meeting of flu* League . const if iifiona] and pari, basis in accord - 
Assembly in Geneva. 15)32. In* conducted lance with the coninionsense view of the 
tin* case for the approval of Jap. policy in I rank-and-file Socialist trade unionists. 
Manchuria (Mauehukuo); though he lost ! This clear ighted action helped the 
tin* dav he enhanced hi* prestige in bis J country to settle down, a result abhorrent 
own country. He was foreign minister, to Mussolini, who, now ultra-nationalist 
1910 11, m ’which capacity lie conducted and a renegade from republicanism, was 
the Tiegotint ions through which Japan preparing a coup d'etat with the monarchy 
joined the Axis (</.?*.). and signed a pact of and the annv. Having, after the ‘march 
non-aggression with the Soviet Union. In I on Home* (1922), acquired control of the 
the Jap. House, of Representatives (of state* machine, he proposed and carried 
which lie was a member from 1932) in I through the Chamber an electoral ‘re- 
Feb. 1941 lu* declared hi* belief that the | form,* by which the strongest party was 
white race must cede Oceania to the j to have U* •* thirds of the seats, in the 
Asiatics. He was replaced in flu* re- ■ elections which were held in Hie following 
organisation of the Jap. Cabinet during \ > car the intimidatiou was tremendous, 
the war. Arrested as a war criminal in ; Mussolini naturally obtained his majority. 
194<>, he (1. in hospital. i but there wen* nearly 3,000.000 voters out 

Matsushima, or Shiogamo-no-Matsu- . of over 7,500.000 who had enough courage 
shimo, pine-clad archipelago in Sendai J to vote against him. and when the Clinm- 
Huv, E. count of Slukoku. Japan, famous j her met M. protested against. Fascist 
for’ itH beauty. i out i ages, and was thereupon murdered 

Matsuya, tn. of Shmiane prefecture. i with unblushing brutality on June 10. 
Hondo, Japan, near W. coast, with paper J 1924. This crime, the worst, blunder of 
lnanufs. Pop. 52.000. : Mussolini and bis associates by reason of 

Matsuyama, t n. of Shikoku, Japan, 155 it< unending repercussions. in which at 
in. s.W. of Kol»». Its port, Mitsii, 4 in. least He Bono n/.r.) and Finri (minister of 
distant . is on the 1 nlaml >ea. 1 'op. 8 1 .900. the interior) were involved, brought about 
Matsuxaka, tn. of Honshu, Japan, 58 in. a crisis in Fascism, though one which w*as 
SfK. of Kioto. Pop. 14.000. so little understood abroad that, when the 

Matsys, or Massys. Quintin (1400- Council of the League of Nations met in 
j 530), Flem. painter. 6. at Lmrniin. sup- Rome, towards tne end of the year, Mus- 
pused to have boon a blacksmith. In sollni was abl«» to exploit Austen Cham her- 
1491 he became a member or the guild of Iain’s cordiality to the advantage of bis 
St. Luke in Antwerp. His wotk is mainly regime. N v further Italy, II i story. 
religious, but includes some line portraits, Matter: in philosophy, according to 

and is marked bv smoothness and reverent the scholastics following ArMotle. was 
feeling, together with a luck of atmosphere claSwitied as materia prima (tlrst matter) 
and a certain exaggeration of gestures and materia sera n da. (second matter). 
Indicative of character or emotion. His The former is that of which a thing is 
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made and in determined by the substantial 
form, for example, according 1 to a com- 
monly received opinion, first matter in 
man (wrongly called the body) is deter- 
mined by the rational soul. I* irst matter 
is the subject of all corporeal change and 
the principle of extension and quantity. 
Substantial form determines it, places it in 
a determinate specks. gives it its specifica- 
tion ami actualization; and only through 
its substantial form can it bo known. 
Second matter is determined by an acci- 
dental form (e.<j. mundnesa, redness, hard- 
ness, etc.), and is t he ref on* an already 
constituted body. Metaphysicians to-day 
define M. as 011 c of the ultimate principle* 
or substances, in a dualist- system, of 
whleh phenomena are appearances or 
manifestations or. in materialistic monism 
and materialism, the sole substance in 
terms of which the universe is ultimately 
to Is* explained. In this sense M. is un- 
knowable: it underlies the properties 
of all particular things in which those 
properties inhere or bv which, regarded as 
impressions made oil the senses, they are 
earned: and it is the substratum of such 
qualities, supposed to he necessary to 
explain their constant co-existence as a 
group. The Bug. empiricists Locke, 
Berkeley, nud Hume minimised or denied 
the importance of the conception of sub- 
stance itself ; but Kant retained the notion 
of M. as signifying the permanent which 
is found throughout all change. Modern 
phenomena list**, in so fur as they recog- 
nise the concept of substance, and conse- 
quent I v of M., at all. regard it as denoting 
the unknown existent upon which physical 
properties somehow depend. See \V. C. D. 
Whethnm. Mutter and Change. 1924, and 
K. I. Watkin. A Philosophy of Form. 19.33. 
2. In physics, is the name given to that 
out of which all objects external to the 
mind are thought to he composed. The 
phyaicist is concerned with the explana- 
t ion of the phenomena of nature, and tho 
ultimate goal of his researches is an inter- 
pretation of the physical nature of M. t hat 
will be < unsi-tent with the laws of natural 
phenomena. The earliest theory of M. of 
any importance i- that of Democritus and 
Lucretius, who supposed that M. consists 
of hard atoms ((Jk. aTo/io; — unciittahlo) 
that could neither be created nor de- 
stroyed nor altered in any way. Experi- 
mental evidence that supported such a 
theory, modified in some respects, was 
forthcoming at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when Dalton’s chemical 
researches led to the discovery of the law 
of multiple proportions. Ho discovered 
that in chemical combinations, (dements 
combine in certain definite proportions by 
weight. If a given clement really con- 
sisted of identical atoms, and if n atoms 
of one element uiwu\s combined with m 
atoms of another given element, then the 
macroscopic result would lead to Dalton’s 
result. Tills hypothesis has been very 
fruitful in explaining chemical pheno- 
mena, and it lias had a similar success in 
the realm of physics. Thus the Kluotic 
theory of matter, ,l>y postulating the exist- 
ence of atoms and groups of atoms, ‘-ailed 
molecules, has been able to account quanti- 


tatively for the physical law of gases, 
liquids, and solids by a statistical inquiry 
into the motions of these molecules. The 
success of this theory can be appreciated 
by reading Sir Win. Bragg's book. Con- 
cerning the Xature of Things (1927). A 
quasi -philosophical interpretation of the 
atom was forthcoming when Kelvin 
imagined it to he a vortex rising in tho 
ether that permeated all space. Electrical 
research initiated by .1. J. Thomson in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century 
carried the investigations a step further. 
While tho atom of Dalton was the ‘ulti- 
mate particle’ in chemical reactions, it 
proved to he 4 cutlable * hy electrical means, 
for the existence of an electron, a particle 
carrying a negative charge of electricity, 
whose mass was less than that of the 
lightest atom, the atom of hydrogen, was 
estate, and its mans and electrical charge 
determined hy Millikan in 1908. Ruther- 
ford’s researches in radioactivity, sup- 
ported by the researches of Moseley and 
others, gradually estab. the electrical 
theory of M. According to t his theory all 
M. is composed «»f elementary positive 
charges of electricity called protons, and 
negative charges called electrons. In 
1918 Bohr deduced the result that the 
atom of hydrogen is an elementary solar 
system, with a proton for its sun and an 
electron as the sole planet. The quant i- 
lat he .success of this model, together with 
experimental evidence concerning the 
essentially similar nature of other atoms, 
too complex to yield a mathematical 
solution of their solar systems, seemed to 
lead to the conclusion t hat M. had at last 
been reduced to its simplest term. The 
problem is, however, more complicated 
to-day. Difficulties that, were adum- 
brated by the theory of relativity have 
materialised in a spate of fresh experi- 
mental evidence. A new theory of light 
has arisen; it involves a new theory of M. 
Annihilation of M., formerly supposed to 
he impossible, is taking place at such a 
rate < hat the sun alone is losing something 
of the order of 2.'»o.ouo.ooo tons a min. in 
the form of photons or light corpuscles. 
Radiation, as well as the ‘hard particles’ 
known as elect isms and protons ten years 
ago, ‘exhibit a dual nature.’ to quote Sir 
James Jeans, who in The Mysterious Uni- 
verse (1980) sums up the state of know- 
ledge as follows; *. . . the tendency of 
modern physics h to resolve the whole 
material universe into waves and nothing 
but waves. Tlie«*c wai es arc of two kinds : 
bottled-up waves, which we call M., and 
unhot tied waves, which wo call radiation 
or light. If annihilation of M. occurs the 
process is merely th^i of unbottling im- 
prisoned wave energy and setting it free 
to travel through space.’ Following hho 
work of Einstein and Eddington, theories 
on the nature of M. hfcve boon put forward 
by E. A. Milne, II. Weyl, F. Hoyle, and 
others. See also Atom ani> Atomic 
Tiikoht. See .Sir A. S. Eddington, Stars 
and Atoms. 1927; Sir J. Joans, The Stars 
in their Courses, 1931; and E. A. Milne, 
ltelntimty Gravitation and World Structure , 
1940. • «. 

Matterhorn, or Motit Cervin, peak of the 
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Pennine Alps, In the centra! zone of the 
Middle Alps, on tlio borders of Valais, 
Switzerland, and Piedmont, Italy, 6 in. 
iS.W. of Zermatt. Altitude 1 1,77 5 ft. Its 
appearance is most striking owing to its 
isolation and unusual steepness. The 
ascent by the N.E. or Zermatt ridge was 
first made in 18(15 by Wliymper, Lord 
Douglas, Hudson, and others, when sev. of 
the party lost their lives. Subsequently 
it was climbed by the It. ridge, the Zmutt 
ridge, and the N. faec, and ultimately by 
all four ridges and faces. All routes are 
very difficult, especially in bad weather, 
but. there are fixed ropes oti the N.E. and 
It. ridges, which lessen the standard of 
climbing required, and reduce the risks 
to a minimum. See. E. Whymper, The 
V nUeii of Zermatt and the Matterhorn, 
190 1. and 11. Hey, The Matterhorn , ID 17. 
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Matthay, Tobias < 18*>S- 1945). Eng. 
pianoforte teacher, b. in London, founded 
flu* M. school in 11*00. He whs a prof, of 
piano at the Hoyul Academy of Music. 
Ills system is founded on obseivation of 
the operation of both phj Meal and psycho- 
logical laws, ami is described in The Art 
of Touch (1008). Among many famous 
pupils may be mentioned Unmet Cohen, 
Myra Hess, Irene Scluirrer, and York 
Ho wen. 

Matthew, Basarab (d. 1654), hospodar 
of Wallachia. Ue came to the throne in 
1083, and rubai with much wisdom. 
Among his reforms wc»e the esiah. of a 
printing press (1652). the eodilieation of 
tiie law, and the trails, of the Hiblc into 
Wulluehiun. 

Matthew of Paris, ser Paris, M \tthi:\v. 

Matthew of Westminster, lege.udary 
fifteenth -century Henedictine monk and 
chronicler, to whom the Flores hi start - 
arum was formerly assigned. This Ms. 
was probably compiled by various writers 
at St. Albans and Westminster. It was 
first, printed by Archbishop Parker in 
1567, tr&ns, by O. Vonge in JS53, and ed, 
by II. It, Luard in the Holla Series, 1860. 

Matthew, (he Gowel according to St., 
first book of the ri.T. The tradition 


which attributes the authorship to St. 
M. is founded on the words of Pupias that 
‘Matthew composed the oracles (Aoy«o 
of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue and 
each interpreted them as he was able.’ 
This cannot refer to our gospel, for it is 
certain that this wrork is an original (Ik. 
composition, and not a trans. from the 
fleb. or the Aramaic. Some have there- 
fore been led to doubt the veracity of 
Papias, but this is rendered unnecessary 
by the very probable theory as to 1 he 
‘oracles of the fjord’ (see Locm). Our 
gospel seems to have been composed from 
the two main sources: (1) St. Mark’s 
Gospel, or the earlier form of it known as 
the Ur- Markus; (2) a source common to 
St. M. and St. Luke, known as Q. It is 
extremely difileult to secure a probable 
date for the first gospel. Harnack dates 
it from a.p. 70 to 75, except certain later 
additions. Previous critics bad also 
generally placed it in the last quarter of 
the first century. It is almost certain 
that. St. M. was not its author. The 
gospel U characterised first by the number 
• r, f d** quotations from the O.T., emphasis* 
mg the Messianic character of Christ’s 
work, secondly, by its arrangement of the 
subject-matter in groups. Thus? we have 
a collection of discourses in chaps, v.-vii., 
of miracles in chaps, viii. and ix., of 
parables in chap. xiii. Much more atten- 
tion is given to our Lord’s discourses than 
in the Marean narrative. See commen- 
taries hy T. Zuhn, 11)03 ; W. O. Allen, 
1607; I'. Maclcs, 1011); and article in J. 
lla> tinge’s Dictionary of the fiible, 189S, 
where full bibliography is given. 

Matthews, James Brander (1852-1029), 
Arner. man of letters, b. at New Orleans 
and educated at Columbia College, New 
York. A founder of the Aincr. Copyright 
League, the Dunlap Society, and the 
Simplified Spelling Hoard, he became 
president of Lhe Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America in 1910. His pub. 
works, comprising fiction, criticism, 
drama, etc., include French Dramatists of 
thi A ivefn.dJt ( f entury (1882,; Vignettes' 
I of Manhattan (1894); Introduction to the 
i Study of American Literature (1896): 
Asjncts of Fat ion (1896. 1902); Tales of 
Fantasy and Fart (1896); Moliere, his 
Li}< and his Works (1910), A Look About 
the Theatre (1910); The Principles of 
Playnuikiny (19PD; and Playwrights on 
l * la ymaki ny ( 1 923). 

| Matthews, Walter Robert (6. 1881). Brit, 
divine; educated at Wilson's College. 
Camberwell, and King’s College. London, 
lie wan successively curate at St. Mary 
Abbots, Kensington, and at St. Peter, 
Hegent Square, London: lecturer in philo- 
sophy, King’s College, London, 1908-18. 
and in dogmatic theology. 1909-18; doan, 
1918-32; vicar of Christ Church. Crouch 
End. London. 1916-18; canon theologian. 
Liverpool cathedral, 1930; chaplain to the 
king. 1923-31: Hoyle lecturer, 1920-22; 
Warburton .-cturer, 1938; dean of Exeter. 
1932-34; am i of St. Paul’s, In succession 
to Dr. Tuge, 1934. His pub*, include 
St nines in Christian Philosophy (1921: 
2nd, 1928); The Psychological Approach to 
Del ip ion (1925); God in Christian Thought 
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and Experience (1930; Oth ed., 1942); The Mattoon, city of Coles co., Illinois. 
Adventures of Gabriel in his Search for Mr. U.S.A., 50 m. \V. of Terre Haute. It has 
Shaw (1933); Essays in Construction foundries and machine shops. Pop. 
(1934); The Purpose of God (1935); Hope 15.800. 

of Immortality (1937): Signposts to God Maturin, Charles Robert (1782-1824). 
<1938); Moral Issues of the 11'ar (1940); Irish novelist and dramatist, b. In Dublin. 
The Foundations of Peace (1942); and w rote sev. plays, one of which, a tragedy. 
Strangers and Pilgrims (1945). Hertram, w as produce*! by Kean at Drury 

Matthias Corvinus (1443-90). king of Lane in 1810. He is best remembered as 
Hungary, h. at Klausenbiirg (Kluj). the the author of the noxcls Montario (1807) 
son of John iluuyady; elected king m and The Milesian, Chief <1812), both of 
1458. He was not crowned till 1404. after which won praise from Scott. and espe- 
a long struggle against the Turks, the daily Mebnoth fhe Wanderer (1 820). which 
Bohemians. Emperor Frederick 111., and was his masterpiece. See ills letters to 
hostile factions at home. His reign was Lad.> Ewan-Simth (ed. J. Ilriini forth, 
marked by a s<*rics of wars. In 1408 he 1927) arid life hv N. Idman, 1921. 
conquered Bosnia, and in 1408-09 Mol- 1 Maturin, < ap. of the state of Mouagns. 
da via and Wnllaeliut, and in 1478 con- j Venezuela. 10 m. inland from the gulf of 
eluded a peace wit It Ladislaus of Bohemia. 1 Paria. It has a wireless station. Pop. 
by which he gained Moravia, Silesia, and 1 7000. 

Lusatia. In 1485, during a war with j Mau: 1. To. in the Yzamgarh dint, of 
Frederick 111., he captured Vienna and j t In* United I'roAs., India, 55 m. N.K. of 
made himself master of much of .Austria. ; Benares. The thief mauuf. is silk. Pop. 
He was a great military tactician and a j 10.000. 2. Tu. in the .llmnsi dist.. United 
prudent hut arbitrary ruler, lie was a , Provs., India. 117 in. S.VV. of Cawnpnre, 
liberal pal run of learning, and founded the and engaged m t lie mauuf. of khania cloth. 
uni\. of Budapest and a Hue library. Pop. 25,000. 

Matthiola, genus of cruciferous herbs or Maubeuge, tu. in the dept, of Nnrd. 
•dirubs whkh has given rise to \ arious France, oil the Saiubrc. It is strongly 
\aluable garden plants, including the ten- , fortified. has an arsenal, and manufs. glass 
wc**k. night -scented, Bromptou, queen. ( and hardware. Taken b.\ the Hers., Aug. 
amt wallflower-leaved stock. M. ittcana ; 1911, it was recaptured by the Allies on 
and M. stnuata are Brit, natives. , Nov. 9. 1918. In the Second World War 

Matthisson, Friedrich von (1701-1831), j it formed one end of the salient- caused 
tier. poet. h. in Hohendodclchcn, near by the tier, advance in Mav 1910. and 
Magdeburg. From 1781 to 1784 he w’as j was captured after three days’ hc.isy 
prof, of economies at Dessau. In 1 787 he | fighting. Pop. 20,800. 
pub. his poems, which were praised by, Mauch Chunk, to. seat of Carbon co., 
Schiller and Wieluud. A collected ed. of 1 Peiin-a l\.mia, U.S.A., on the Lehigh It. 
his writings was pub. in Zurich (1825-29, At this spot the riv. Hows through a deep 
S vols. ). See lives by JI. During, 1833; W. iumiic. and the in., whit it is situated on 
Krebs, 1912; and A. lle-ers, 1913. the nit. slopes, attracts a number of 

Mattingly, Harold (b. 1884). Eng. his- ( \Niiors on a* four* of its beauty. It is in 
toriiiii and authority on Horn, coinage, , the centre of a rich coal region. Pop. 
b. at Sudbury, in Suffolk. From 1910 to • 3ooo. 

1918 he was assistant keeper of the dept. Mauchline, tn. of \yrshirc. Scotland, on 
of coins and medals at the Brit. Museum. , U. A>r, 8 in. S.E. of Kilmarnock. It, lias 
and from 1942 to 1948 president, of the j note*! manufs. of fancy wooden article's, 
Koval Numismatic Society. Among his j and a famous horse and cattle- market. 
a cry numerous pubs, are Imperial Civil i Burns ii\ed at Mossgiol, 14 m. to the; 
Serrae of Home (1909); Coins of the N.W. Pop. 2300. 

llwnun Empire in fhe Hritish Museum , Maude, Aylmer (1858-1938). Eng. 
<\ols. i-iv. 1923 lor with E. A. Sydenham : wutc r, educated at Christ's Hospital and 
and C. IL V. Sut herland. Homan Imperial : the Lyceum, .Moscow, lie helped to 
< 'oiutuje ivol<. i v, 1923-49); Homan j iirr<inge tlie emigration to ( ’auada of t hous- 
Coins /I928>; In* a No ed. the A nmismatic j amN of Doukhobprs. a Hussion religious 
rhronirte. 1 sect. In 1918 he \ {sited Russia again, os 

Mattioli, Count, see under Iitox Mask, a lecturer for the univs. committee of the 
Tiik Man r.\ tuk. ! V.M.C. \. Although tic* wrote honks on 

Matto Grosso (Cuyaba), interior state of \an..ii.s subjects In* will be remembered 
Brazil. The IN. Madeira, Parana- Para- » Inefly for his work as an Interpreter of 
guav, Arturuay. (uuiporo. and Tapaj»« ; ToNtoy and as a translator of his hooks, 
form its boundaries, and it is also watered ; a t.wk for whir h la* was well fitted by Ids 
bv the Xingu U. The greater part is a ' knowledge of Russian and his friendship 
plain, much of which is densely wooded, , with Tolstoy. In 1908 ho pub. the first 
while there are also large swampy areas, j \ol. of Ids Life of Tolstoy: Uit First Fifty 
Sev. ranges of low nils, traverse the centre, ■ Ymrs. the second \nl., dealing with Tol- 
and are rich in minerals, including dia-!sto\’s philosophical period, appearing in 
moiids. Tli pro\ is little known arnl ■ 19 in. He also truris. and ed. Countess 
scantily inhabited. Rubber is the chief 1 S Tolstaya’s compilation. The Final 
export, and sugar, tobacco, coffee, and ' Slroyylr. 1930. 

niatf* are also produced. Cap. Cuyabii. j Maude, Cyril ib. Kng. actor, b. in 

Area 532,210 sq. m. Pop. (estimated) , London. eldest son of ( ’apt . Charles 11. 
308.200. it contains a tn. of the lum* I M.. was educated at Charterhouse-. He 
name, formerly an Important mining first appeared on tlu* stage* in Colorado 
centre. Pop. 1000. , in lsx3 in Fast Lynm ; ami in 1884 
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returned to England, appearing at the Iiis other plays include Loaves and 
Criterion Theatre, London, in 1880. He Fishes (1911): Fast of Suez (1922); 
played in The Great Divorce Case and in Csesar's JVife (1919): The TJnknmim (1 920); 
(be first performance of The Second Mrs. The Circle (1921); and The Sacred Flame 
Tanqueray (1893). He was co-rnanager 0929). Other novels include The Making 
with Frederick Harrison at the Hay- of a, Saint (1898); The Mishap's Apron 
market, London, 1896-1905, and in 1907 (1906): The Painted Veil (1925); Ashen - 
took over the managership of the Play- den (1928); Cakes and Ale (1930); Theatre 
house, Northumberland Avenue. His first (1937); The Razor's Edge (1944): and 
wife. Winifred Emery (q.v.), with whom he Catalina (1948). See lives by K. A. 
was long associated on the stage, d. 1924. Cordell, 1937, and R. H. Ward, 1937. 

His reminiscences were pub. in 1927. Maui, one of the Hawaiian group of is., 

Maude, Sir (Frederick) Stanley (3 864- situated about 26 m. N.W. of Hawaii. It 
1917). Brit, general, b. at Gibraltar, sou consists of two peninsulas divided by an 
of (ion. Sir Frederick Francis M., V.C., isthmus of sand, the E. one containing the 
G.C.B. Educated at Eton and Sand- volcano of Halcakala, over 10,000 ft. high 
hurst. He joined the Coldstream Guards and with a crater 20 m. in circumference, 
in 1884, and ser\ed in the Sudan, 1885; The chief tus. are Lahalna and Kabtilui. 
in the S. African war. 1899-1901. Early Area 730 sq. m. Pop. 45,300. 
in the First World War he commanded Maui (natives), see under Maoris. 
the 14th Infantry Brigade, being wounded Maule: 1 . Prov. of Chile, bounded on 
severely. Major-general in 1915. He the W. by the Pacific* Ocean. Area 2172 
commanded the 13th Infantry Div. in sq. m. Stock-raising and agriculture are 
France, the Dardanelles, Egypt, and, in carried on. Cap. Cauqucnes. Pop. 70,500. 
Aug. 1910, Mesopotamia. He was made 2. liiv. of Chile, which Hows into the 
lieutenant-general in 1917. lie marched Pacific Ocean near Constitucion. It is 
from Basra up the (lai R. to Kut, and about 1 10 m. long. 

defeated the Turks at Shuinmn, entering Maumbury Rings, circular earth mounds 
Bagdad March 11. See also under Iraq, situated f m. S. of Dorchester, England. 
History, and Mesopotamia, Campaign in. They form a circle capable of holding 
See life by Sir C E. Callwoll, 1920. 12,UUU persons. Excavations carried out 

Maudsley, Henry (1835-1918), Eng. between 19U8 and 1913 disclosed that the 
physician, b. in Yorkshire, graduated as original work was an earthen circle, with 
M.D. from I'nlv. College, London, in 1857. an interior ditch, dating from the late 
lie was medical superintendent of Man- Neolithic to Early Bronze Age (c. 1800 
Chester Royal Lunatic Hospital, 1859-62; li.r.). Tll Rom. times the work was con- 
physician at the W. Loudon Hospital, verted into the amphitheatre of the in. of 
1861 74; prof, of medical jurisprudence Durnovuria i Dorchester), 
at Tniv. College, London, 1869-79. and Mauna Kea, ext inet volcano on the is. of 
became Goulstonian lecturer at the Royal Hawaii. 13,8(M ft. high. It Is the highest 
College of Physicians. 1870. He specialised mt. of the llawaian Is., and is snow-clad 
in mental work and was editor of the for the greater part of the year. 

Journal of Mental Science (1862-78). His Mauna Loa, active volcano of Hawaii, 
numerous works include Responsibility in ami tin* greatest, in the world . irrupting 
Mental Disease (1874); Physioloyu of frequently. It lies S. of Mauna Kea, and 
M\nd (1876); Paiholoyy of Mind (1879)- is 13,706 ft. high. 

b'ody and Will (1883); Xatund Causes and Maundy Thursday, Thursday of Holy 
Supernatural Seemings (188(5 * ; Life in Week. The name is derived from manda- 
Mind and Conduct (1902): and Heredity, turn, the first w ord of the service chanted at 
Variation, and Genius (1 908). the washing of the feet of pilgrims on that 

Maugham, William Somerset (b. 1874), day, which is taken from John xiii. 34. 
Eng. novelist and playwright , b . in Paris. It was accompanied by a distribution of 
Educated at the King's School, Canter- ‘doles.’ which were handed to the pilgrims 
bury, and Heidelberg Pniv., he studied in small baskets, thence called ‘maunds.’ 
medicine, but in 1897 pub. his first novel, The feet -washing part of the ceremony 
Liza of Lambeth, and the success of that was carried out in varying degrees of faith - 
iioyoI and of Mrs. Cradock (1902) finally fulness by kings, clergy, and monks until 
won him over to literature, though some- about the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
thing of his hospital experience is reflected James II. performed the rite personally, 
in the Hint of liis masterpieces, Of Human After this the lord high almoner was given 
Pondage (1915). With the pub. of The the task, but the rite ceased about 1750. 
Moon and Sixpence, partly based on In 1838 the dole was replaced by a money 
Gauguin’s life (1919), bis reputation as a pa>ment (M. money) from the clerk of the 
novelist w'as assured. His success ns a Almonry Office. Specially minted silver 
playwright developed at. the same time, coins. Introduced by Charles II., are still 
aftd In one period only Bernard Shaw had distributed. In Rom. Catholic churches 
more plays running in London. One of holy oils are consecrated on this day. 
his most successful plays was Our Setters Maunoury, Michel Joseph (1847-1923), 
(1923). a social satire performed in New' posthumously marshal of Franco; b. at 
York, 1917, and Loudon, 1932. lie has Maintcnon iEure-**t-Loir). lie served in 
also written sev. vols. of short stories, the war of 1ST t». in the artillery, and later 
those with a Malayan or S. Pacific back- became prof. »f artillery at St. Gyr, colonel 
ground being particularly well knowrn. in 1897. general of div. In 1905. and mih- 
11 is autobiography, notable for its self- tai% governor of Paris, 1910. On the 
revelations , *The Si miming t 'p , was pub outbreak of the First World War lie took 
in 1938; and A ll’ruer's A otebook in 1949. command of three ilivs. in the Fourth 

E.E. 9 
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Army under Rnffey, and defeated an man, b. at Talma. Majorca, .son of a 
attempt to turn RulTey’s left, Aug. 24, manufacturer of leather goods. Educated 
1914. In Sept., in command of Sixth at a local secondary school and at the law 
Army of Paris, he engaged Kluek in the school of Madrid l r niv., he entered the 
battle of the Ourcq, anti forced him Hack. Cortes in 1881 as Liberal representative 
Wounded, March 191.1, he ag*aln became of Ms native tn. Colonial minister under 

S jvernor of France later in the year. Pagastu. in 1892. ho seceded to the Con- 
et ired March 11)10. servatives in 1901, becoming minister of 

Maupassant, Guy de (1850 93). Fr. the interior, 1902. Prime Minister seven 
novelist and poet, b. at the Chateau of times between 1903 and 1922, his minis- 
Miromcsnil, Seine - lnf6ricure: educated tries were short-lived, as he was autocratic 
at Yvetot and Rouen, lie entered the and uncompromising. He was not friendly 
Miuistry of Marine, and fought in the to France or England. lie disapproved 
Franco-tier. war. lie early came under of the dictatorship estub. 1923. 
the influence of Flaubert, who assisted Maur, St., Congregation of, society of 
him with encouragement, and advice, reformed Fr. Benedictines. it was csrab. 
After about 1 S8(> he gradually broke down about 1(518 at St. Maur-sur- Loire, and as 
in health and reason, and after attempting t lie movement spread the chief house was 
suicide in 1892. died in painful circum- removed to St. CJermain des ITi!*k, Paris, 
stances in Paris. As a nov elist. he was the The order, which was famous for its 
last, of the naturalists, ami though marked literary work, was suppressed at the re- 
byconsiderable limitations in thought and volution. It included Mahillon. Bouquet, 
imagination, he was a master in t lie vivid Chard on. and other learned scholars 
and accurate reproduction of life which among its members. 

he himself had observed with a wonderful Maurepas, Jean Fred6rio Phtlippeaux, 
intensity. Ilis style is simple, but most Comte de (1701*81), Fr. statesman, b. at 
effective. As a writer of conies he began. Versailles. At an early ago he succeeded 
in 1880, with a masterpiece, Houle de Smf, his father as secretary of state of the 
contributed to Soirees de Mftian. a col- king’s household, and in 172.) became 
let tion by Zola, iluysmuns. and others, superintendent of the Marine. In 1749 
His beat collections of short stories are he offended Mine de Pompadour by an 
La Maison Telhe.r (1881); Mademoiselle epigram, ami was banished fiom court. 
I'ifi (1883); Clair de Lane (1883); Miss In 1 774, on the accession of Louis X VI., he 
llarrut (1884); * Yvette (1884); Toine was recalled auti made lirst minister. He 
USgti); La Petite Hoque (1889): Mont- entirely remodelled the Marino dept... and 
Oriol (1887); Le Ilorla (1S87). 11 is novels was a liberal patron of art and science, 

include T'ne l ie (1883); Pel-Ami (1885); but both Turgot and Ncekev were soeri- 
J’terri et Jeon (18S8); Fort earn me la mart fired to his ambition. Ilis memoirs, hv 
(1889); and .\otre Ctrur (1890). lie uNo himself, arc curious and cureless]}- writ ten. 
wrote Contes de la Dtrasse (1883); Contes Tliev wen* printed at Paris in 1792. 
et Xourellf* (1883); Monsieur Parent, and * Mauretania/ The, see Ui'.nahd Rtkvm- 
( ’antes dn jour et de la miit (1883); Le snip Link. 

Hosier de Madame It ussmi (1888); and Mauriac, Francois (ft. 1883), Fr. novelist 
Inutile Beaute (1890). all collections of and poet . b. at Bordeaux. Like Berri.mos 
short Htoncs; Des Vers (1880), a vol. of (t/.r.) M. is anchored to the Rom. ( ’at, Indie 
poems, aud s**\. books of travel. Ilis position, and is an observer of fallen 
complete works \Vt*rc ed. by L. Conn rd in humanity. Ilis Dfsert de. Vamour (1923). 
29 vols. (1908-10). See lives by P. Malm, Thensc Jtesqueyroit.r (1929), and Le 
190S; J. Holland, 1921; K. Boyd, 1920; A mud de vi lures (1932) give an excellent 
R. V. Steward, 1920; R. Dumesnil, 1933: picture of the Catholic bourgeoisie, of tin* 
and S. Jackson. 1938. propertied classes in t lie S.W. of France. 

Maupertuis, Pierre Louis Moreau de Ilis Lal'hnrisienne (1911 ; trans. A Woman 
(1098—1739), Fr. mathematician, b. at St. of the J*hansees, by 15. Hopkins, 1940) 
Malo, educated in Paris, and served for exemplifies this type. It, is a enneen- 
some time in the army. In 1723 ho was trated study of a woman who iuter- 
eleetcd to the Academy of Sciences, and in meddles, with disastrous results, in 1 lie 
1728 his ardent support of the theories of aflairsof others in order to dominate them 
Newton led to his becoming a fellow of the spiritually, and according to her own 
Royal Society, London. Tn 173(5 he was interpretation of what is rigid, for them: 
the head of a party of academicians, in- who inevitably regrets her every ‘altru- 
eluding Clairaut, and Lemonnier, who were 1st u 1 action as ‘the cross laid upon the 
sent to Lapland to measure a degree of gri ut-licarted in darkness ami uncertamt y 
long, and succeeded in exposing the error ori behalf of the spiritually mean and 
made in the previous measurement of inferior’ ; and who only in the evening of 
Dominic and Cassini. He pub. Sur la her life comes to realise that ‘it is not our 
figure de la terre in 1738. In 1740 he deserts that matter, but our love.* M-. is 
went to Berlin, and was made president of one of the most distinguished of Europe’s 
the Academy of ocieuecH. He wrote sev. contemporary novelists; yet outside a 
treatises on geometry, arithmetic, and restricted and informed public his name 
astronomical measurement. Ilis theory was almost unknown to Eng. readers, 
of jKsssimisrn , described In Kasai de philo - Between 1947 and 1949, however, a great 
sophie morale (1749), was later developed change came, though different reasons 
by Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and others, may be assigned for his popularity with 
See A. Le Sueur, Maupertuis et ses atrre- different readers. What M. supplies is a 
spondants, 1897; life bv P. Brunet, 1930. moral fervour which was opco a common 
Maura, Antonio (1853-1926), Sp. states- feature of our literafdre, and perhaps it is 
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no mew coincidence that enthusiasm for 
his novels comes at a time which has seen 
the rehabilitation of George Eliot and 
Henry James. Perhaps his 1 foreigness ' 
also partly explains the success of his 
novels in this country; for they paint a 
world which, for most (especially non- 
Catholicst 1 h more than usually strange; 
their setting Is that of a Fr. prov. life in 
the most. Intensely personal and foreign 
aspect and the characters move in a closed 
circle of prejudice and intolerance which 
lias no counterpart in the world we know 
(Herald Hopkins). In Thirese M.\s sense 
for situation and l he tensity of his dialogue 
arc worthy of a great tragic drama. An 
exceptional psychologist, M. is also a poet 
in his imaginative vision of landscape and 
ol destiny. His other works include Les 
Mains jointes (verse. 1909) and Adieu d 
1' adolesce nte (poem, 11)11); Die novels Lc 
Ha iser a u lAprc ux (11)22), t fen i tr iv ( 1 1) 24 ), 
Le Mysfere Front enac (11)33), and he 
Fie nee tic feu ( 1 1)31) ) ; a life of Rucinc ( 1 1)30 ) ; 
the drum as Astnodtt (11)37), Les Mnlamtes 
(11)4 3), ami Colliers noir, the first \ol. of 
which was pub. ‘ underground * in 1 1) 12. 
See biographical Ktudv. with bibliography, 
by K. llidcau, 11)4 5 ; also 1). Saurat, Modern 
French Literature , 11)40, and J. Majuult, 
Mouriac et l'a . du roman , 1910. 

Maurice, bir Frederick Barton (/>. 1871), 
Brit, major-general, eldest son of (Jen. 
Sir John Frederick M. Entering the 
arm v in 1892 he served in Tirali, 1897 -98, 
and the S. African war, 1899- 1900. lie 
was director of military operations, im- 
perial general staff, 191.) 18, and major- 
general 1910. Ill Mav 1918 he publicly 
denied the accuracy of ecriuin ministerial 
statements os to army in.it tern, and was 
retired for this breach of discipline. For 
the remainder of the war period he was a 
military correspondent. Principal of the 
Working Men’s UoJlege. Camden Town. 
1922-23, he became prof, of military 
siudies at London Uim., 1927. Pubs, 
include Forty J fays in HtJt (1919); Hubert 
K. Lee the Soldier (192.)); Govern meats and 
II or (1920); British Stroteyy (1929); 
History of the Scots Guards (1934); Life of 
Lord Haldane (2 mis., 1937-38); anti 
Adventures oj F (heard W’ogan (1945). 

Maurice, Frederick Denison (1805-72), 
Eng. dhinc. b. at Nornianstown, Suffolk, 
went to Cambridge Uuiv., and there 
assisted in founding the famous ‘Apostles* 
Club.’ Chaplain to Huy’s Hospital, 18.10 - 
1840. in tin? latter year lie became prof, of 
Eng. literature at King’s College, London, 
ami in 1845 Hoyle lecturer and Warburton 
lecturer; but in 1853, at the request of the 
council, resigned both chairs after f he pub. 
of his Theological Essays. He allied him- 
self with the Christ iau Socialists and 
ClmrlcB. Kingsley. In 1854 lie took an 
active part in the foundation of the W’ork- 
ing Men’s College, of which he was ap- 
pointed the first principal. Thu starting- 
point of his theology is Hod’s redemption 
of man. and its centre is the reality of the 
Kingdom of Hod. His pubs, include 7'he 
Claims of the Jhble and of Science (1803) 
and Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
(1871-72). •See lives by flisson. 1884, and 
C. F. <». Mustermaft. 1907; also A. Vhller. 


The Theology of F. D. Maurice , 1949. 

Maurice of Saxony (1500-58), emperor 
of the Holy Horn. Empire and king of 
Spain. See under Charles V. 

Maurice, Prince of Orange and Count ol 
Nassau (1507 -1625), son of William the 
Silent. On his father’s assassination 
(1584) lie became stadtholder of Holland 
and Zealand prove., and of the seven 
United Pro vs. ( 1 587 ). He showed himself 
a capable general, capturing Breda, Zut- 
plien, and Nimegucn (1590-91), and ex- 
pelling the Spaniards, who were compelled 
to acknowledge the United Provs. as a 
free republic, and conclude a twelve years’ 
trine (1(509). The struggle was renewed 
(1(521), and while negotiating an alliance 
with England and France M. d. See also 
X aksau, House of, und Orange. See G. 
van Prinstcrer, Mauriceet Harneveldt, 1 87 ). 

Mauricianus, Junius, Horn, jurist, ft ., it 
scorns, iri t he days of Antoninus Pius. He 
wrote Ad Leges , and his authority is four 
times cited in 1 lie Digest. 

Maurier, George Louis Palmella Busson 
and Sir Gerald Du, see Du Maurier. 

Maurists, see Mavk, St., Congregation 
of. 

Mauritania, colony of Fr. W. Africa, 
between Lower Senegal and Rio del Oro. 
Its X. limits are not strictly defined, but 
its area is estimated at 324.000 sq. m. 
Formerly a protectorate, it became a 
colony, under the administration of a 
lieutenant-governor, in Dec. 1920, repre- 
sented by one member each in the 
National \memhly, Council of the Repub- 
lic. and Assembly of t lie Fr. Union. Con- 
st-ting mainly of sandy desert, it is the 
least productive of France’s W. African 
(ninnies; some gum, dates, and cotton are 
produced, and sheep arc reared. Pop. 
492,600. comprising nearly 400,000 Mus- 
lims, about 92,000 other natives, ami 
about 520 Europeans. 

Mauritia, genus of tall S. Amer. palms 
with fan-shaped leaves. 

Mauritius (formerly Tle-de- France), is. of 
the Indian Ocean belonging to Great 
Britain, lies in lat. 19° 58' to 20* 33' S.. and 
long. E. from Greenwich 57 e 17' to 57“ tt>\ 
It is 39 in. from N. to !8., ami 129 in. from 
E. to \V„ and has an area of 720 sq. in. 
The surface is of varied formation, a great 
portion being volcanic. while its coast is 
fringed by extensive coral reefs pierced in 
sow places by the estuaries of small 
streams. Its mts., although of no great 
height, are marked by the usual irregu- 
larities observed in volcanic formations. 
Of these the most celebrated is the Peter 
Rot to, situated in the rear of the In. of 
Port Louis, and forming a remarkable 
cone, sustaining on its apex a gigantic 
piece of rock which has the appearance of 
being poised upon its summit with the 
nicest precision. The climate is very 
moist and tropical, especially at sea level, 
and the European residents live mostly In 
the hill ilists., especially at Curepipe (1800 
ft.). The prin. tns. are Port Louis 
(15(5.800), the cap., and Grande Port or 
MahMumrg, the S. port, the latter difficult 
of Recess for shipping and much encum- 
bered with coral reefs. Port Louis has a 
spacious harbour. Its greatest industry is 
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sugar, and most of its accessible surface is 
covered with sugar plantar ions. Owing 
to depression in sugar prices and the com- 
petition of beet sugar tno Mauritians have 
latterly taken up supplementary indus- 
tries, such as aloes, rum, copra, coco- 
nut oil, tea, and tobacco. Apart from 
Hindus the people are mainly of Fr. 
descent, and there are also many mixed 
Indian and African peoples. A new con- 
stitution for M. was promulgated in 1947. 
The legislature consists of the governor as 
president, three ex-officio members, twelve 
nominated members, and nineteen elected 
members. The executive must include 
four members selected by the legislature. 

M. was discovered in the year 1505 by the 
Portuguese commander, Don Pedro Mas- 
corenhos. Later it was colonised by the 
Dutch, who named it M. after their 
stadtholder. Count Maurice. In 1710 the 
Dutch abandoned the is., which was then 
taken over by the Fr. India Company and 
named Ile-de-France. About this time, 
the Fr. also colonised the is. of Reunion, 
then called Bourbon. In 1735 they sent 
to M. its most famous governor. Mah6 de 
la Bourdonnais. and the is. owes its later 
prosperity largely to his energy anrl fore- 
sight. He founded Port Louis, built roads 
and forts, cleared forests, and introduced 
the sugar-cane. In 1767 the is. passed to 
the Fr. Crown and, in the Napoleonic 
wars, was used as a base against the Brit, 
merchantmen. Accordingly the Brit, sent 
out an expedition from India, which cap- 
tured the is. in 1810. By the treaty of 
Paris the Ile-de-France was ceded to 
Britain, and its original name M. was re- 
stored. The Fr. laws and customs, how- 
ever, together with the language and 
Catholic religion, were not disturbed, and 
M. remains largely Fr. in character to this 
day. There are various scattered is. de- 
pendencies, including Rodrigues, with a 
pop. of 10,000, and theChagos archipelago. 
M. has suffered much from hurricanes, 
notably in 1931. Pop. 428,300, including 
over 300,000 Hindus. See E. IlitiG, 7 / istoire 
de Maurice, 1897; A. Pitot. L * Tie de 
France: esquissr# h istoriques, 1910; J. A. 
PucIoh, 1/ Evolution Rationale Mauri- 
cienne (Paris), 1924; R. Philogene, The 
Island of Mauritius , 1928; and W. 11. 
Ingrams, Short History of Mauritius, 1931. 

Maurois, Andre (ft. 1885) (pseudonym of 
Emile Herzog), Fr. writer, ft. at Klheuf. 
He became known to Eng. readers through 
Lea Silences du Colonel Bramble (1918). 
Other works of his. many of them also on 
Kng. themes, are Si on ye. ni bfte (1919); 
General Bramble (1921); Les Discours du 
Docteur O’Grady (1922); Ariel . on la irie 
de Shelley (1923); Rtrnar Qnesnay (novel, 
1926); Meipe , on la dilivrance (1926); 
fciudes Anglais (1927 k La Vie de. JHsraeli 
(1927); Les Dernitres Jours de Pompei 
(study of Bulwcr Lytton und his wife, 
1928); Aspects de In biographic (1928); 
Byron (1990); Marshal Lyautey (1931); 
Voltaire (1932); Dickens (1934); Chateau- 
briand (1938); Tragedy in France (1940); 
and Seven Faces of Love (1948). During 
the First World War he was attache^ to 
Brit, troops as liafron officer. His cnlef 
fame rests upon the biographies which are 


sa interesting as novels. His autobio- 
graphical / Remember, I Remember was 
pub. in 1942, and Call So Man Happy in 
1943. See D. SSaurat, Modem French 
Literature , 1946. 

Maurolieo, or Marullo, Franoesco 

(1494-1575), It. mathematician, was of 
Ok. origin. He became a monk and 
taught mathematics at Messina. In that 
he used letters in arithmetical calcula- 
tions, he may be said to have paved the 
way for algebra; in trigonometry he in- 
troduced secants; and in his Treatise on 
Conics he attempted to deduce the curves 
from the fact that they are ares of circles 
in perspective. His Cosmographia ap- 
peared in 1543. 

Maurras, Charles Marie Photius (ft. 
1868), Fr. royalist writer, ft. at Mar- 
tigues. He was literary critic for Larousse’s 
encyclopaedia, 1894-1900. In 1908 he 
assisted Leon Baudot in turning L* Action 
franca isc into a daily paper; it. had a pro- 
foundly stimulating effect on Fascism in 
Italy. In Oct. 1926 he was imprisoned 
for accusing a minister of favouring Com- 
munism and for inciting to disturb the 
peace. In 1945 he was sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement for life as a collaborator 
during the Ger. occupation of France. 
His writings include Jean M areas (1891); 
Train idees politique# (1898); Chateau - 
briand, Michelet, Sainte-Jiem'e (1898); Les 
Amants de Venise. George Sand et Musset 
(1902); IS Avenir de. Vintelligence (1905); 
La Musique mttrieurc (poems, 1925); 
Au signe de Flore (autobiography, 1933); 
Dictionnaire Politique et critique (1933- 
34); Louis XIV. et la France (1935); Les 
Vergers sur la mer (1937); Jeanne ft’ Arc 
(1937); Mes idtes politiques (1937); Louis 
XIV. ou V Homme -roi (1939); La Settle 
France. Chroniquc des jours tVfpreure 
(1941); and De hi cohere a la justice (1912). 
Ills collected writing* about, the First 
World War were pub. as Les Conditions 
de la vir to ire (1915-20). See A. Thilmudet, 
Les ldtes de Maurras , 1920; J. Mari tain, 
l hie Opinion sur Charles Maurras et le 
devoir des ealholiques, 1926; study by 
L. Baudot, 1928; and J. P. Cotynibo, 
Charles Maurras , ou Tcnnetni du people, 
1937. 

Maury, Jean Siffrein (1746- 1817). Fr. 
cardinal and orator, ft. at Valr&is, Vau- 
eluso, was a cobbler’s son. In 1771 ho 
penned a much -admired tinge on FOnehm. 
and in the following year ids Pantgyriqns 
dc. Saint Louis met with a most cordial 
reception. In 1785 he was elected to the 
Fr. Academy. During the sittings of the 
National Assembly, from 1789 to 1792, 
he defended the Church ami the ancien 
regime, with bravery and with a lively wit 
which succeeded In disarming his oppon- 
ents. Pope Pius VI. welcomed him on 
his emigration (1792), and In 1794 he be- 
came cardinal. The acceptance oil his 
part of the archbishopric of Paris from 
Napoleon (1810) was the cause of subse- 
quent disgrace and imprisonment. His 
Fssai sur V eloquence de la chairs (1777) has 
become a classic. Bee life by (1. Ronct, 
1892. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine (1806-73). 
A mer. naval officer* astrofiomer, and 
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hydrographer. In 1825 he was appointed 
midshipman in the U.8. Navy, and in 1836 
he was made lieutenant, hut being lamed 
by an accident he was appointed to the 
Hydrographical Office at Washington. 
While there he wrote his Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Seas (1856) and his works on 
the ocean currents and great eirclo sailing. 
In 1855 he was made commander, and 
pub. sev. works. See life by his daughter, 
1 888. 

Maurya, the name of a great dvnasty 
which was supreme over N. Tndia for 137 
years. In 321 li.c. Chamlragupta M. 
captured the throne of Mugadha tor 
Jtohar), and cstab. an empire stretching 
from the Arabian Sea to the bay of Bengal. 


raised in 353 B.o. a splendid tomb, for 
centuries the glory of the Asiatic city of 
Halicarnassus. The remains of the 
colossal group, which once crowned the 
two colonnaded tiers, now rest iu the Brit. 
Museum. The most ambitious mausolca 
are those of Augustus and Hadrian (the 
castle of San Angelo) at Rome; those of 
Frederick William III. and Queen Louisa 
at Chariot tenburg near Berlin; of Napo- 
leon 111. at Farnborough; and that of 
Lenin at Moscow. 

Mauve, Anton (1838-88), Hutch land- 
scape painter, b. at Zaandam, was a friend 
of Israels and Maris, and uncle of Vincent 
van Gogh. His rural pictures breathe 
sombre peace and are attractive for the 
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The greatest of the M. kings was Axoka 
«/.t\ ), 1 he founder’s grandson : the last was 
Brlhadratim. 

Mauser Rifle and Pistol. These were in- 
vented and constructed by \\ Jlhelin M. 
(1834 82) and I’aul M. (1838 1911). The 
rifle has great accuracy and durability: it 
has a bolt action and a charger-loaded 
magazine ; the locking-lugs are at the 
forward end of the bolt, with which the 
bolt-head is integral. The pistol is an 
automatic, holding ten rounds in the 
grip: there are sev. calibres, the *9 mm. 
being sighted to 1000 yds. 

The rifle, which has both military and 
sporting uses, .was the standard tier. Army 
weapon from 1872 to 1045, and is also used 
by many other armies, including the Sp.. 
Brazilian, and Turkish. The pistol was 
replaced In the Ger. Army l>v the Liigcr 
during the Second World War. It is an 
officer’s weapon in many forces, both in 
Europe and in S. America. 

Mausoleum, essentially a large and im- 
posing sepulchral monument. The word 
is derived from Mausolus. king of Cnria, 
to whose memory Artemisia, his wife. 


Dr. D. J. Dtllon 

:r\i \t mo 

great de!i< aey of their tonal scheme. He 
was a pupil of Van Os. for whom, however, 
he did not greatly care as an artist, and 
one cau sec the influence of Millet iu his 
w orks. 

Mauve <Lat. malm. mallow T ) was first 
patented as a dye by Sir Win. If. Perkin 
m 1858. It was the first of the aniline 
(1 a es to he practically used in the arts. It 
is produced by the oxidation of aniline by 
the ust- of sulphuric acid and potassium 
diehromate. the base of the colour being 
Mauceine (('allsiX*). 

Mavor, Osborne Henry, see Bridie, 
J AMW. 

Mavors, see Mars. 

Mavrogordato, Mavrocordato, or Mavro- 
cordatos, name of u distinguished family 
of Phanariot Gk*. 

Alexander M avrogordato (r. 1636-1709), 
doctor of philosophy and medicine who 
was very influential at the court of Sultan 
M us tup ha II. It was he who arranged the 
peace of Karlowitz (1699). 

IV icholas Mavrogordato (1670-1 730). 
Alexander's son. He was prince (hospo- 
dar) of Wullachia, aud ruled the Uanublan 
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principalities lor the sultan, exciting the 
bitter indignation ol the Rumanians by 
bis Ilellenising efforts. 

Prince Alexander Marrogordato (1791- 
1865), descendant ol Nicholas. Re de- 
fended Missolonghi during the Gk. War of 
Independence (1822-23). lu 1832 he was 
chosen vice-president of the Gk. national 
assembly at. Argos, and the following year 
he became first minister to King Otto, lie 
was Gk. am has. at Herlin, London, and 
Constantinople, and on two later occasions 
(1844 and 1855) the vicissitudes of the 
political situation brought him to the head 
of affairs. . . 

Mawson, Sir Douglas ( b . 1882), Eng. 
explorer and geologist, b. in Bradford, 
Yorkshire, and educated at Sydney Univ. 
He went on a geological expedition to the 
New Hebrides, 1903. and was appointed 
to the scientific staff of Shaeklcton's ex- 
pedition, 1907-8. which determined the 
position of the S. magnetic pole, lie 
organised aud commanded the Australian 
expedition. 1911-14, to explore the Ant- 
arctic lands s. of Australia, establishing a 
wireless telegraphic station on Macquarie 
Is. He discovered and explored King 
George V. Land, and his assistant. Dr. 
Wild, discovered and explored Queen 
Mary Laud. A full account of this ex- 
pedition is contained in M.’s work. The 
Home of the Blizzard (1915). In 1929-31 
he visited the Crozets, Possession Is., ami 
Heard Is. in the Discovery (Cnpt. Scott’s 
old ship), and carried out oceanographical 
studios in the Australian sector of Ant- 
arctica, this time taking a small aeroplane 
with him. See C. K. Lose roil, South with 
Mauson , 1948. 

Max, Adolphe Eugene Jean (18(59-1939), 
famous as burgomaster of Brussels, his 
bp. He was educated at the Athenees of 
Brussels and Ixelles, and at Brussels 
Univ., becoming doctor of law at twenty. 
He joined the staff of the newspaper, La 
Liberty with Paul Hymans. Elected 
prov. councillor at twenty-five, he was 
communal councillor, 1903, and ‘echevin,’ 
1908. On Dee. 7. 1909. he was appointed 
burgomaster. His actions on the ap- 
proach of the tiers., Aug. 1914, were of the 
wisest aud best calculated to spare the 
lives of the inhah. by giving no excuse; for 
violence to the invaders, whom he met 
outside the city; and, when the occupation 
had begun lie was indefatigable in his 
efforts to prevent oppression, refusing to 
be placed under a tier, governor. lie 
strove to keep up the courage of his com- 
patriots by issuing posters contradicting 
the demoralising ones pub. by the Gcrs.. 
and by protesting incessantly against the 
violation of the citizens’ rights. The 
notorious von Hissing stopped the dis- 
tribution of food rations in order to extort 
an additional tax of 30,000. 000 fr., where- 
upon M. warned all hanks that the city no 
longer guaranteed its bonds. This tirao 
he was arrest’d (.Sept. 20), and imprisoned 
first at Namur, next at Glatz, next at 
Celle-Schloss, Hanover, where he was the 
object of unfounded accusations which 
occasioned his sojourn in military prisons, 
and Anally at Go*lar, Just before The 
armistice. He escaped on Nov. 13, and 


arrived on the 17th at Brussels, where ho 
had a tremendous ovation. Made minister 
of state four days later, he was elected to 
the chamber, 1919. His honours included 
the U.C.V.O., 1920; G.U.B.H.. 1921; 

honorary citizenship of Edinburgh, 1924. 

Maxcanu, com. in the state of Yucatan, 
Mexico, 36 m. S.W. of M6rhla. The 
grotto of M. is looked upon as sacred. 
Hop. 10.000. 

Maxenoe, Saint, see Maixknt. 

Maxentius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius, 

Rom. emperor (a.i». 306-12); put his 
rival. Severtis. to death, and banished his 
father, Maximianus (g.r.), to Gaul. Con- 
stantine, son-in-law of Maximianus. slew 
Maximianus in 310, and in 311, wlieu 
Galerins died, Constantino and Lieinius 
leagued thomscKcs against M. and Dio- 
cletian. Constantine defeated the armies 
of M. in various battles, notably at Saxu 
Rubra, near Rome, and so won supremacy 
over the old cap. and Italy. M. was 
drowned in the Tiber (312) while trying to 
escape over the Mulvian bridge (now' the 
Ponte Melle). See H. von Sclioenebeck, 
Bcitrdgc znr lteligionspoUtik des Maxentius 
uml Constantin, 1939. 

Maxillaria, genus of terrestrial orchids 
with thick tlcshy flowers, occurring mainly 
in central America. 

Maxim, Hiram Percy (18(59-1936), 
Aracr. engineer, son of Sir Hiram Stevens 
M. He patented a number ot inventions 
of electrical instruments and Improve- 
ments in automobiles, his most noted in- 
vention being the, M. silencer for ilrearms. 
See his Life's Place in the Cosmos (1933). 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens (1810-1916). 
Amor, civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineer, b. at Saugersx ille. Maine, U.S.A, 
first made experiments and improved 
steam engines, and iuvonted an automatic 
gas engine. lie then studied electricity, 
invented an incandescent electric lamp, 
and the method of using carbons in electric 
lighting. 11H great work, however, was 
the automatic system of firearm*, and 
he was formerly connected with the firm 
of Vickers, Sons, & M. He became 
a naturalised Brit, subject, ami was 
knighted in 1914. See his My Life (1915). 

Maxim, Hudson (1853-1 927), Arner. in- 
ventor of explosives; younger brother of 
.Sir Hiram M. In 1890 he built a manu- 
factory of dynamite and smokeless pow- 
der at M. t New Jersey, a In. named after 
him. lie invented the high explosive 
called Maxi mite. During the First World 
War ho was chairman of the ordnance 
and explosives committee of the naval 
consulting board. Pubs.: The Science of 
Poetry and the /Philosophy of Language 
(1916); Defenseless America (1915); and 
Dynamite Stories (191(5). 

Maxima and Minima. Many mathe- 
matical problems are comprised under this 
head. For example, a line of given lengt h 
may be marie to enclose various shaped 
and sized figures; what is the greatest 
space it can be made to enclose? A 
number is the sum of two other numbers: 
of all the paii*s that can be selected, which 
pair will show the greatest product? 
Many such problems were stated and sol ved 
by the anct. Gks. Kvclid lias many pro- 
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positions of this nature solved l»v geo- 
metrical methods. Such problems are of 
great practical value in the useful arts; 
r.g. given a certain amount of metal, what 
dimensions for a cylindrical cistern will 
provide the greatest capacity ? Or again, 
given a log of wood, what dimensions on 
cutting to a rectangular beam will give 
the greatest strength? In each problem 
a maximum or minimum lias to he found. 
The study of curves, the conditions of 
their formation by a moving point, has led 
to greater complications: there are throe 
phases to be determined: rise, fail, and 
turning. A curve attains a maximum .at 
t.lie moment it ceases rising and com- 
mences to fall, a minimum at the moment 
it ceases to fall and commences to rise. 
Or, in algebraic language, when any value 
y of a function is greater than the Imme- 
diately neighbouring values, both before 
and after, it is called a maximum value of 
the function; when any value y of a 
function is less than the immediately 
neighbouring values, both before and 
after, it is called a minimum value of the 
function. There may be many maxima 
and many minima, and a maximum value 
according to the dotiuition abo\c is not 
necessarily the greatest value the function 
may have. Considering an irregular wavy 
curve, each ' -<ix. . or minimum is the 
highest or lowest, point, occurring in any 
phase, and a minimum may have a higher 
\alue than a maximum. Bernoulli m 
1696 propounded amt solved problems by 
methods which became known as ‘isopori- 
mctrico.’ This was extended by Euler, 
and led to the Invention by Lagrange of 
the calculus of variations. Bract iealiy 
speaking, the subject is now investigated 
by the differential calculus. Curves are 
considered from the point, of view of 
gradient: tin* gradient is represented by 

the s\ mbol £ ( y , where y is a function of jr, 
i1.r 


and at the turning points ^ « 0. Further 
differentiation distinguishes between M. 
and M. t i.e. for a maximum is posit ive. 

for a minimum negative. See any book 
oil differential calculus. 

Maximianus I. (M. Aurelius Valerius 
Maximianus), Rom. emperor (a.i>. 286- 
30o), originally a Pannonian soldier, was 
made by Diocletian his colleague in t.lie 
empire, but was compelled to abdicate 
along with the latter. When his soil, 
Maxent-ius, assumed the imperial title in 
the following year (300). he resided some 
time at Rome. Imt, being expelled from the 
city by Maxell) ius, he took refuge in Gnnl 
with Constantine, who had married his 
daughter, Fuusta. It is generally sup- 
posed that he was compelled by Con- 
stantino to put an end to his own life at 
Marseilles in the year 310. See also 
MAXKNTirH. 

Maximianus II. (Galerius Valerius Maxi- 
mianus) (A.n. 305-11), Horn, emperor, 
the son of a shepherd. He served in the 
wars of Aurclian and Probus. and in 202 
was made Cresar and entrusted with the 
command of lily r^Jb ami Thrace. Upon 


the abdication of Diocletian and Maxim i- 
anus I. in 305, he became Augustus, but 
in 307 suffered defeat at the hands of the 
usurper Maxentius. and lost Italy and 
Africa. The rest of his life was spent in 
w'orks of public utility, but bis reign Is 
notorious for his pitiless persecution of 
the Christians. 

Maximilian I. (1450-1519), one of the 
most distinguished of the Ger. emperors, 
the son ami successor of Frederick III., 
w'as b. at Neustadl, near Vienna. In his 
nineteenth year he married Maria, the 
heiress of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and was soon iuvolvcd in w-ar with 
Louis XL of France, who attempted 
to seize* some of her possessions. M., 
although successful in the fleld, w’as com- 
pelled, by the intrigues of Louis in the 
Netherlands, to betroth his daughter 
Margaret., then four years old, to the 
Dauphin, afterwards Charles VIII., and 
to give Artois Flanders, and the duchy 
of Burgundy as her dowry. In 1486 he 
was elected king of the Roms. Insur- 
rections in the Netherlands, encouraged 
and supported by France, again involved 
him in war wit ii Louis XI. He afterwards 
repelled the Hungarians and the Turks, 
lie again took up arms against France 
when Charles VI Ji. repudiated Margaret 
and married Anne of Bretagne, in order 
to acquire that great prov. A pence was, 
Jiowc\er, soon concluded at Senlis In 
1 493. M. rereiving back the provs. which 
he had given with his daughter. On the 
death of his tat her in 1193 he became 
emperor, and he subsequently married 
Bianca Sforza, daughter of the duke of 
Milan. He sought to put a stop to Fr. 
conquests it. italv , and was at first success- 
ful, but ult final el v he had to give up Milan 
to France and Verona to the Venetians. 
Nor was M. more successful against the 
Swiss, who. m 1499, won their independ- 
ence from f ho tier. Empire. The marriage 
of Ids son Philip with the Infanta Juana, 
and ol' his daughter Margaret with the 
Infant Juan of Spain, led to the subse- 
quent union of Spain with Austria, whilst 
the marriai-e of tw'o of his grandchildren 
with the son ami daughter of Ladislaus, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, brought 
both these kingdoms to the Austrian 
monarchy. 

M. carried out. some military reforms, 
esfah. the Kcichskammergericht or im- 
perial court of justice, aud set up an aulie 
council. Versatile and cultured, he was a 
patron of learning; ho himself wrote works 
on law and hunting. See life by I. R. 
Set on-Wat son. 1902; and J. Grunbock. 
Dir Uesehichte Friedrichs III, und Maxi- 
milians, 1940. 

Maximilian II. (Joseph) (1811-61), king 
of Bavaria, son of Louis I., b . at Munich, 
married in 1842 the Princess Maria Hed- 
w ig. I T ni il 1 8 1 8 he took no part in polit i- 
c.-il affairs, but in that year of revolution 
he was sudden!} called to the throne on 
Ids father’s abdication. He adopted a 
liberal pnjfcy. 

Maximilian, Ferdinand Joseph, Arch- 
duke (1832 67). son of Archduke Francis 
Ultirlcs of Austria and son-in-law of 
Leopold I„ king of the Belgians, whose 
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daughter Charlotte ho married in 1857. 
He was b. at Schonbrunn. Vienna, and was 
made governor of Lomhardo-VenetJa in 
1857 by his brother. Emperor Francis 
Joseph, in pursuance of his policy to con- 
ciliate the It. republics, but M.’s chival- 
rous nature availed nothing against the 
implacable hatred of Italy for Austria. 
Fr. troops invaded Mexico and on the 
capture of Puebla in 1863. with the eo- 
operation of the Mexican clerical party, 
proclaimed M. emperor of Mexico. Re- 
nouncing his Austrian rights. M. accepted 
the throne. Civil war followed, and in 
1866 the Fr. troops were withdrawn. M. 
was captured and shot at Queretaro, 
probably by order of Juarez. See E. 
Cortl. I>ic Tragodie cine# Kaisers. 1933. 
and M. Hyde, Mexican Em j tire. 1045. 

Maximinus. Gaius Julius Verus (Maxi- 
minus Thraxh Rom. emperor *235- 

238). was originally a Thracian shepherd. 
Ho was of gigantic size and great bodily 
strength. Alexander Scverus gave him 
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the command of a new T legion raised in 
Pannonia, at the head of which he followed 
Alexander in his campaign against the 
Gere, on the banks of the Rhine, where he 
induced some of his companions to murder 
Alexander and hN mother, Mamrmea (a.d. 
235). He was proclaimed emperor, but 
his cruelty and rapacity aroused enemies 
against him in various parts of the empire. 
He was killed by his own soldiers in a.d. 
238 when he was besieging Aquileiu. 

Maximinus, Calerius Valerius, Rom. em- 
peror (a.d. 308-11), originally boro the 
name of Data, and in early life was a shep- 
herd. Becoming a soldier, he was raised 
to the rank of Ctcsar, and made governor 
of Syria and Egypt in 305. In 308 he 
assumed the title of Augustus, and on t#e 
death of his uncle, Valerius, in 311, suc- 


ceeded to the command of the provs. of 
Asia, and entered into a secret allianco 
with Maxentius. Having invaded Thrace 
in 313 in the absence of Llclnlus, he 
suffered a crushing defeat near HcraeJea, 
and was forced to llee. His death took 
place at Tarsus. 

Maximinus of TrAves (d. c. 340), Fr. 
bishop, b. near Poitiers. He became 
bishop of Tr6vcs in 332, and became a 
staunch defender of St. Athanasius and 
fc5t. Paul when they were exiled by the 
Ariau emperor. At the councils of Milan, 
Sardica, and Cologne he was a foremost 
opponent of Arianism. 

Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Roin. em- 
peror (a.d. 383-88), a native of Spain. He 
accompanied Theodosius on sew of his 
expeditions, and remained for some years 
as a general in Britain. Hero he w r as 
elected emperor by the troops in 383. and 
immediately crossed to Gaul to attack 
Gratian. The latter w r as defeated and 
slain, and Gaul, Spain, and Britain did 
homage to M. In 387 he crossed the Alps, 
put Valentinian to flight, and estab. him- 
self in Milan, but was defeated by Theo- 
dosius at Sixiu, on the Sadnc, and again 
at Poetovlo on the Danube, being subse- 
quently captured and put to death at 
Aquileia. 

Maximus, Petronius Anicius, Rom. em- 
peror (a.d. 455), w'as a member of the high 
nobility of Rome. At the age of nineteen 
he was admitted to the council of the 
Emperor llonorius, and in 420 held the 
oltlce of proefectus Roma*, becoming consul 
in 4 33. and again in 443. He was friendly 
with Valentinian III. until the emperor 
seduced bis (M.’s) wife, after which M. 
murdered him in 455. M. was elected 
I emporor immediately, and married the 
widowed Empress Eudoxia. She. on 
learning the truth of her former husband's 
death, secured the help of Genserle the 
Vandal, who sacked Rome. M. was 
slain. 

Maximus, Rutilius, Rom. jurist, who 
wrote a treatise entitled Ad Legem Fal- 
cidiarn, which w r as enacted 40 B.o. 

Maximus, Tyrius (of Tyre), rhetorician 
ami Platonic philosopher, lived in the 
latter half of the second century, during 
the reigns of the AntonineH and of Corn- 
modus. There are extant forty-one dis- 
sertations of M. T. on various points con- 
nected with the Platonic philosophy, which 
are written in an easy and pleasing style, 
and more commendable for the expression 
than the matter. The following examples 
will give some idea of the subject of those 
dissertations: ‘On Plato’s Opinion re- 
specting the Deity,’ ‘Whether we ought to 
return Injuries done to us,’ ‘Whether 
Prayers should be addressed to tho Deity,’ 
etc. The dissertations have been trans. 
into Fr. by Forcny (1764) and by Dounuis 
(1802, new ed. 11)10). See K. Meiser, 
Stiuiien zu Maximiut Tyrios. lj)09. 

Max-MUller, Friedrioh, see Muller. 

Maxton, James (1885-1946), Scottish 
politician, b. in Glasgow, educated at 
Grahamstou School, Barrhead, Hutche- 
son's Grammar School, Glasgow, and 
Glasgow Unlv. As an undergraduate ho 
belonged to the 'Conservative Club, but 
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after having? become a school teacher 
he embraced Socialism with ull the 
ardour of a convert, and spent much 
of his spare time in speakiug for the Inde- 
pendent Labour party, of which he was 
elected chairman of the Scottish di visional 
council. In 1914 he was appointed to the 
national administrative council os repre- 
sentative for Scotland, and during the 
First World War was a pacifist, and con- 
scientious objector. In 1916 he was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment for inciting munition workers to 
mutiny, in a public speech. In 1926 he 
became chairman of the l.L.P. For 
twenty -four years he was ALP. for Bridge - 
ton, Glasgow. An uncompromising rcvolu- 
t ionary and advocate of ‘direct action' he 
was none the less a man of great humanity, 
respected by all parties, and one of the 
most popular members of the House of 
Comrnous. M. led the so-eallcd ‘ginger 
group’ in the Labour party — Clydeside 
M.P.s anxious to ‘ginger up* the Labour 
movement in the years following the First 
World War. In 1929 he left the Labour 
party after the secession of the l.L.P. 
Although M. aud his friends were largely 
responsible for placing Bam say Mac- 
Donald at th<* head of the Labour party, 
ho was nc,L ■ UiaUl take office ill either 
Labour administration (1924, 1928). Ho 
pub. a study of Lenin, and made contri- 
butions to the ‘If 1 were Dictator’ series. 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert Eustace, seventh 
Baronet (1845-1937). writer and politi- 
cian. 6. in Edinburgh, fourth son of the 
sixth baronet of Monreith, was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church. Oxford. M.P. 
for Wigtownshire, 1880-1906, he was 
1 tliind lecturer In archaeology at Edin- 
burgh, 1893-1911; lecturer on Scottish 
hist, in Glitsgow Univ., 1910, and president 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
1900-13. In 1925 he was appointed its 
first president of the governing board of 
the Scottish National Library. Ho took 
a special interest in social legislation, and 
was chairman of select committees on 
provident insurance and friendly societies, 
lie was a lord of the treasury (juuior 
whip), 1886-92, and sworn of the Privy 
Council in 1897. Although he will be best 
remembered as a writer, he was oa cr forty 
wlion he pub. his first, book. Among his 
works are Studies in the Topography of 
Galloway (1887); The Art of Lore (a novel, 
1889) ; The Letter of the Law (a novel, 1890) ; 
Life of the Duke of Wellington (1900); The 
Chevalier of the Splendid Crest (1900); 
The House of Douglas (190J ); an ed. of the 
Crerrey Papers (19031; ISritish Freshwater 
Fishes (1904); Scottish Gardens < 1 90S); A 
Century of Empire (vol. i.. 1909; vol. ii.. 
1910; vol. iii., 1911); The Making of Scot- 
land 11911); Early Chronicles relating to 
Scotland (1912); Edinburgh, a Historical 
Study (1916); Flowers , a Garden Note- 
Book (1923); and Inter Alia (1925). 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1831-79), Scot- 
tish physicist, b . at Edinburgh; educated 
at tho Edinburgh Academy and the univs. 
of Edinburgh and Cambridge. At the 
early age of fifteen he gent to the Royal 
Society of EdlnhtU'gh a paper on tho ‘ De- 
scription of Oval Curves,’ and during the 

E.E. 9 


next three years followed it up by * On the 
Theory of Rolling Curves’ and ‘On 
the Equilibrium of Elastic Solids.* In 1856 
he bccume prof, of natural philosophy at 
Marischal College, Aberdeeu, and in 1860 
held the same post in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Ue was a member of tho Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh. On 
the endowment by the duke of Devonshire 
of Cambridge Univ. with a model labora- 
tory of experimental physics (tho Caven- 
dish Laboratory), M. was elected unani- 
mously as the first prof, of experimental 
physics in that univ. M.’s final presenta- 
tion of his theory was given in the treatise 
on electricity and magnetism in 1873. The 
theory at first had few adherents, one 
reason being that M.'s presentation of his 
theory was in some features exceedingly 
obscure. The two definite statements 
about electricity made by M. were : that 
where* ur there is electric force there is 
displacement, and that electricity behaves 
like an incompressible fluid. M.’s electro- 
magnetic 1 henry was that waves of light 
were waves of electric and magnetic force. 
It was not until ten years after M.’s death 
that any direct experimental evidence of 
the existence of electrical waves was ob- 
tained. He also investigated the mole- 
cular constitution of matter, the kinetic 
theory of gases, anti geometrical optics, 
and wrote, inter at in, treatises on tho 
dynamical theory of gases (1859), heat 
(1871), and matter aud motion (1873). 
See lives b\ L. (’amp bell and W. Garnett, 
1882: IL T. Glazebrook. 1896; Sir .!. J. 
Thomson, 1931 ; aud R. L. Smith-Rose, 
1 94S. 

Maxwell, Mrs. John, see. Braddon, 
Mary Elizabeth. 

Maxwell, Sir John, see Herrif.s. 

Maxwell, Robert, Lord id. 1546), member 
of a Scottish family which settled near 
Kelso about 1100. He w r as a member of 
the ro>al council under James V., a 
warden of the W. marches, and a lord 
provost of Edinburgh. He was also an 
extraordinary lord of session in 1533. and 
one of t Lie. regents in 1536. He was taken 
prisoner by the Eng. at the rout of Solway 
Moss in 1542. 

Maxwell, Lady Stirling-, see Norton 
C uioLivK Elizabeth Sarah. 

Maxwell, William Babington (1866- 
1938), Eng. author, son of John M., pub- 
lisher, and his wife. Miss Braddmi. 
authoress of Lady Audley's Secret. After 
a brief spell as an art student he turned to 
fiction. He pub. The Countess of May- 
bury in I960, and produced a novel each 
>ear thereafter till 1913. Among his 
novels during this and his later period of 
activity were The Guarded Flame (1906); 
The Devil's Garden (outspoken on moral 
subjects. 1913); The Mirror and the Lamp 
(1918); Tudor Green (1935); The Emotional 
Journey (1936); and Everslade (1937) 
tho last three being a trilogy which 
appeared under the general title Men 
and JVowm. II is autobiography, Time 
Gathered, appeared in 1938. 

Maxwelltown, tn. in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Scotland, on the Nith, opposite Dumfries, 
with which it is connected by bridges. It 
has dye-works, sawmill*, and nurseries. 
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and mamifs. tweed, woollens, gloves, and Buddha. According to tradition alio and 
hosiery. An observatory, with a museum, her sister, Prajaputi, were tho prin. wives 
is situated on Corbelly Hill, quite near to of Kshattriya, a wealthy landowner of a 
M. Pop. 6000. small state surrounding KapiJavastu, in 

May, Philip William (1804-1003), 'Eng. S. Nepal. At the age of forty-five M. 
humorous artist, b. in Leeds, and known bore Gautama, c. .>00 b.c., in a wayside 
as Phil May: after an adventurous grove, which was visited three centuries 
career as a lad he achieved popularity later l»y Asoka, whoso commemorative 
with his illustrations to 2'he Parson ami pillar there was discovered in 1895. 
the Painter (189 1 ). lit* pub. Annuals from Maya, race of Amor. Indians, the 
1892, and contributed sketches of low’ life aborigines of Yucatan. The old Muynu 
to numerous papers. In 1896 he became empire Jt. between tho second and seventh 
a member of the stalt of Punch. lie was centuries a. u. In a.i>. 1000 a new empire 
one of the greatest black-and-white artists, was catub. which survived until tho com- 
and a lineal descendant of Leech and ing of the Spaniards in the early part of 
Keene -See life by J. Thorpe, 1982. the sixteenth century. There was an 

May, Thomas (1595-1650), Eng. writer, organisation of city states, though without 
6. in Sussex; graduated at Sidney Sussex one single ruler. They were tho most ad- 
Collcge, Cambridge. He was admitted to vunced of the Amer.- Indian races, had a 
Gray’s Inn in 1615, but being prevented written language, aud have left numerous 
by defective utterance from practising the examples of MriS. and picture-writing. In 
law, demoted himself to literature. He religion they hud much in common with 
first produced a comedy entitled 2'he tho Aztecs; they were polytheistic, and 
Hcire (1622), which was much praised by worshipped a sky god. who was the creu* 
Thomas Carcw. and followed this by tor, and gods of l lie moon, rain, death, etc. 
another comedy and three classical trage- In their sculptures the two most fre- 
dies, but none of tlieso met with success, quently depicted are the rain god and the 
In 1627 appeared his trans. of Lucan's god of arts and crafts. Religious festivals 
Pharsalia, which met with unstinted praise were frequent: gifts of crops and animal 
from Hen Jonson, and gained him the sacrifices were made, and human sacrifices, 
favour of Charles I. Jn 1628 he pub. a though at first rare, became common later, 
version of Virgil’s Georgies, and the follow’- The Mayans subsisted chiefly on ugricul- 
ing year Martial's Epigrams. In 1638 he turc. the prin. food being maize. They 
was commissioned by the king to write made many ornaments of gold, greenstone, 
two narrative poems, one on Henry II.. jade, and copper, but they were especially 
the other on Edward III . His reputation skilful in architecture and in carving in 
as a prose writer rests upon his History stone. They erected buildings of \OHt. 
of the Long l'nrliament (1647), which is size, which they decorated in a wonderful 
described by Chatham as being ‘a much manner, and though these cannot compare 
lionester aud more instructive book than with the buildings of Egypt and Greece, 
Clarendon's.’ See A. G. Chester, 1'homas their nuinsho character ami lavish wealth 
May , 1932. of carvings attest a civilisation far superior 

May, Sir Thomas Erskine, first Baron to that of many civilised peoples in the 
Farnborough (1315-86). Eng. constitu- old world. One* of the most famous 
tional jurist, b. in London. lie was Mayan works of art is in the temple of 
assistant librarian of the House of Com- Palenque, which contains a remarkable 
monsin 1831, and a barrister at the Middle tablet, on which is represented a sneri- 
Temple in 1833. In 1844 he pub. A fleial scene. Expeditions imder the a*gis 
Treatxse on the Lav, Privileges , Proceedings of the Brit. Museum have explored Brit. 
and Usage of Parliament (10th ed., much Honduras for Mayan remains. A site at 
enlarged, 1893; cd. by .Sir T. L. Webster, Pusila disclosed, on excavation, a stone 
1921), a learned work which has been stele containing one of the longest ami 
trans. into Ger., Fr., It., Sp.. Jap., and most, important of known Mayan Jnserip- 
Hungarian. He was examiner for private turns. A form of picture-writing was 
Bills and taxing-master for both Houses ased. and an arithmetical system of count, - 
of Parliament, 1847-56, and clerk of the ing in twenties, which made possible eon- 
I louse of Commons, 1871-86. He was shlcrahle progress In mathematical and 
president of the Statute Law Revision astronomical science. On the S. Stann 
Committee, 1860-34, a member of the Creek site two Large plazas were found. 
Privy Council, 1SK’,, and created Baron surrounded by mounds and pyramids, 
Farnborough in 1886. Besides the work which are supposed to have been the sub- 
mentioned above he pub. 2'he Constitu - structures of temples or altars. Nurner- 
tional History of England since the Acres- ous examples of Mayan pottery have also 
sion of George Ilf.. 17*0-1860 (1861-63) been found; also spcjU-heuds, inconse- 
and Democracy m Europe : a History burners, Jadcitc ear ornaments, and 
(1877). greenish stone axes. Tho Ms. of to-day. 

May, fifth month of the year, and the in Yucatan, have small, sturdy, agile 
last of spring. It was the third month In figures, and the strange curve of the 
the Rom. calendar, and was called M. nostril and the nose, and the mouth with 
probably after Mala, the mother of Mer- straight upper lip that are found repre- 
enry. to whom the Roms, used to sacrifice sented in the early Mnyon paintings. Tho 
on the first day of this month. It wan women wear the traditional smock, called 
regarded by the Roms, as an unlucky the upil, with embroidered flowers round 
month, especially for marriages, and tijo hem und shoulders, ami a white under- 
superstition still survives In some parts, skirt showing below*. The love of the 
Maya, or Mahamaya, mother of Gautama Ms. for pageantry, which is evident in the 
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old friezes, is maintained in the Christian 
tableaux in the churches, and in the 
wealth of decoration adopted from Spain. 
Hound the churches the Mayan houses are 
still built like the models carved on the 
temple walls of Uxmal, being oval in 
shape and very primitive. So little have 
the people changed that their anct. fend 
against, the Aztecs is not forgotten, and 
even to-day the Yucatani hates to he 
called Mexican. Tlio Mayan language is 
still spoken, hut it has ceased to he 
written (Preya Stark). See T. W. 
(hum. The Mayan Indians, 1918; A. 
Joyce, Maya and Mexican Art, 1927; 
J. L. Mitchell. The Conquest of the 
Maya, 1934 (elaborates some original 
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theories on the nature of Mayan culture); 
S. G. Morley, The Ancient Maya, 1946; 
and V. W. von Hagen, Maya Explorer: 
John Lloyd Stephens and the Lost Cities of 
Central America and Yucatan, 1917. 

Maya, or Maia, riv. in K. Siberia, is a 
tnl). of the Aldan, joining it on the r. b. 
after a course of 600 m. 

Maya, illusion (otherwise called Aridya, 
ignorance, or Sakti , power), in Vedanta 
philosophy is the fictitious energy which 
in conjunction with the Highest Self (At- 
man, Purusha) produces or constitutes the 
isvara, the Lord, or cosmic soul, tho tlrst 
emanation of tho Atman, and himself the 
(fictitious) cause of all that seems to exist. 

Mayaguez, In. on the coast of the is. of 
Porto Hieo. 70 m. W.S.W. of San Juan. 
The chief exports are sugar, coffee, hides, 
and fruit, mainly oranges. In 1918 M. 
suffered considerably from an earthquake. 
Pop. 76,500. 

May-Apple, see Podophyllum. 

Maya-Quich6, collective name for all the 
pops, amofig the 4nicr. Indians who speak 
various forms of a common language, Is 


derived from the two most important 
members of the group, the Mayas of the 
Yucatan plains and the Quiches of the 
(Guatemalan plateaux. They inhabited 
Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras, and represented the most cultured 
inhab. of central America at the time of 
the Bp. conquest. Among the various 
nations may be mentioned the Mayas, 
Chois, Zendals, Mam6s, Laeandons, Poco- 
inans, Cachiqnels, Quich&s, Huaxtecs, 
Itzas. Poconchis, and ZotziJs. 

Mayavaram, tn. in the Tanjore dist., 
Madras India, 174 in. S.VV. of Madras. It 
manufs. cotton and silk goods. Pop. 
30.000. 

Maybole, police burgh and mrkt. tn. in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, 8 m. S. of Ayr, pos- 
sesses an old castle. The chief industry 
is the man uf. of shoes. Pop. 4900. 

May Day, May 1st, was formerly cele- 
brated throughout Great Britain, and to 
a lesser extent in France and Germany, 
with fcsti\ities. which now survive only 
in a few rural dials. They are the direct 
descendants of the anct. Rom. Floralia, 
and of the Druidic feasts in honour of the 
god Bel. In Tudor England the custom 
seems to have been for people to go into 
tho woods in the night . gather branches of 
trees and flowers, and return with them at 
sunrise to decorate their houses. Then 
there was the crowning of the M. queen, 
who held sway for one day over her court, 
consisting of morris dancers, Robin Hood, 
Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, Little John, and 
other members of the same band, ns well 
as of the villagers and townspeople. And 
all who wished danced round a maypole 
decorated with flowers and ribbons. The 
maypole was generally made of birch, and 
wits set up on April 30. except in London, 
where permanent maypolevS stood in the 
streets. The M. revels were much cen- 
sured bv the Puritans, and in 1644 may- 
poles were forbidden to be erected by the 
Roundhead Parliament. They were, how- 
ever, sanctioned at the Restoration, and 
in 1661 n cedar pole, 124 ft. high, was 
erected in i lie Strand. It was taken down 
about 1717, and used by Sir Isaac Newton 
as a support for the great telescope which 
had been presented to the Royal Society 
by a Fr. astronomer. Tho date is now 
observed as Labour Pay iq.v.). 

Mayebashi, tn. of Honshiu, Japan. 70 m. 
N N.W. of Tokio. It trades chiefly in 
silk. Pop. S0.000. 

Mayen, tn. in the Rhineland -Palatinate, 
Germany. L> in. W. of Koblenz. It has 
cloth factories, breweries, and tanneries. 
Basaltic lava, used for paving stones, is 
u named in the vicinity. The tn.. origin- 
ally a Rom. settlement, gamed new 
importance in the Middle Ages, and by 
the thirteenth century possessed a tn. 
wall and a castle, some relics of both still 
remaining. Pop. 15.000. 

Mayence, see Mainz. 

Mayenne: 1. Dept, of W. France, formed 
from pi-'N of the old prov. of Maine and 
Anjou. AL, which is included almost en- 
Urely within the basin of the Loire, has a 
mild climate, but only a partially pro- 
ductive soil, being occupied in many dists. 
by extensive sandy heaths. The chief 
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branches of industry arc the breeding of 
cattle and sheep and the keeping of bees, 
while iron mines and marble and slate 
quarries are worked. The linen, hemp, 
and paper manufs. and cider making are 
of some importance. Cap., Laval. Area 
1986 sq. m. Pop. 256.800. 2. Tn. of the 

above dept, on the Loire, on the r. b. of 
which rises, on a steep and rocky height, 
the anct. fortress of the dukes of M. 
There are linen and calico manufs. Pop. 
8200. 3. Riv. in the N.W. of France, 

which rises in the dept, of Orne, and de- 
bouches at Pont-de-Ce into the Loire. 
Length 130 m. 

Mayer, Johann Tobias (1723-62), Ger. 
astronomer, wa* />. at Marbaeli. Ho 
taught mathematics for a living and 
studied gunnery in his spare time. He 
pub. a memoir in 1750, On the Libration of 
the Moon. In 1751 he became director of 
the observatory at Gottingen, and after- 
wards prof, of economy in that uni v. His 
Zodiacal Catalogue was his next work, and 
In 1755 he pub. his Lunar Tables. These 
tables were printed by the Hoard of Longi- 
tude in the year 1767, and likewise the 
Solar Tables, by the same author, in the 
year 1770. To M. is also duo the dis- 
covery of the principle of the repeating 
circle, which was afterwards so fully 
developed by Borda, and employed bv him 
in the measurement of the arc of the 
meridian. 

Mayer, Julius Robert von (1811-78), 
Ger. physicist, b. at Heilbronn. lie 
studied at Tubingen, Munich, and Paris, 
and subsequently settled as a physician in 
his native tn. In 1812 he pub. Renter - 
k ungen iiber die Krdfte der unbelebten 
Xatur as a preliminary to Die organ ische 
Rewegung in ihrem Z usammenhange mii 
deni Stoffwechsel, which appeared three 
years later. Both of these deal with the 
conservation and transformation of energy. 
See E. Diihring, Robert von Meyer, der 
Galilei des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
1895,. and H. E. Tinimerding, Robert von 
Meyer und die Entdeckung des Energie - 
satzes, 1925. 

Mayfair, fashionable quarter of the W. 
of London, situated N. of Piccadilly and 
the Green Park. In the early eighteenth 
century originated a fair held, in May, lu 
the Brook Field, near Chesterfield House, 
and M. takes its name from this. The 
Rev. Alexander Keith, who ministered in 
the dist. in the eighteenth century, is 
reputed to have solemnised about 7000 
clandestine marriages. 

Mayfield : 1 . Vil. of Sussex, England, 1 1 m. 
from Tunbridge Wells, on the S. region 
railway. It was a inrkt. tn. in the Middle 
Ages. There are slight remains of a 
palace belonging to the archbishops of 
Canterbury. 2. Tn. of Kentucky, U.S.A., 
co. seat of Graves co., 2 1 in. S. of Paducah. 
It has woollen and flour mills, cigar 
factories, and raarhlm* shops. Tobacco 
is the most important crop. Pop. 8600. 

‘Mayflower/ see under Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Mayfly, see Kphemkki. 

Mayhem, see Maim. _ 

Mayhew. Henry (1812 -87), Eng. author, 
6. in London. Ills first production was 


the weekly periodical, Figaro in London , 
which ho pub. with Gilbert & Beckett in 
1831, and followed this by The Thief (tho 
first of the ‘Bits* type of papers) in 1832. 
His prill, book, London Labour and the 
London Poor, appeared In 1851 (ed. by P. 
Quennel, 1949). His farce, The Wander- 
ing Minstrel , was produced in 1841. Ho 
collaborated with his brother Augustus In 
The Good Genius (1847); The Hague of 
Life (1847); and The Image of his Father 
(1851). lie wrote also humorous stories 
and books on travel, and was one of the 
founders of Punch, of which ho was 
co-editor with Mark Lemon. 

May, Isle of, in the firth of Forth, Fife- 
shire, Scotland, 51 in. S.E. of Grail. On 
tho highest point of the is. is a lighthouse, 
and there are ruins of a twelfth -century 
priory. 

Maymyo, hill station of Burma, 30 ni. 
N.E. of Mandalay. It figured prominently 
In the Burmese campaigns of tho Second 
World War. See further under Burma, 
Second Would War, Campaigns is, 
Fall of Fort Duffer in. Pop. 8000. 

Maynard, tn. in Middlesex co., Massa- 
chusetts, 20 ni. N.W. of Boston, on Assa- 
bet R. It has woollen manufs., cellulose 
products, plants, and powder mills. Pop. 
6800. 

Mayne, Jasper (1604-72), Eng. church - 
mau, archdeacon of Chichester and a 
dramatist., baptised at llatherleigh in 
Devonshire, where his family owned a 
small property, was educated at West- 
minster and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
lie was rector of Casslngton In 1639, and 
during the Civil war often preached before 
the king. At the Restoration he was made 
a canon of Christ Church, archdeacon of 
Chichester, und chaplain -in-ordiuary to 
the king. He wrote The City Match, 
a domestic comedy (lt>jfl) ; The Amorous 
War, a tragi-coincdy (pub. 1648); and a 
traus. of Lucian’s Dialogues, begun in 
1638. 

Mayne Reid, Thomas, see Reid, Mayve. 

Maynooth, tn. of co. Kildare, Eire, 15 m. 
W. of Dublin. Its chief interest is its 
Rom. Catholic college, which was estab. 
during the ministry of Pitt, in the year 
1795, by an Act of the Irish Parliament. 
In the year 1846 Sir Robert Peel carried 
a Bill for an increased and permanent 
endowment, no longer dependent on a 
vote of Parliament. An endowment, of 
£369,009 from public funds was granted in 
1871. Tho college is a very striking 
Gothic .structure, and receives students 
destined for the priesthood and resident 
within the building. A new chapel was 
erected in 1890. Pop. 909. . 

Mayo, Charles Horace (1865-1939), 
Amor, surgeon, 6. at Rochester, Minne- 
sota. As surgeon at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, he had much succors in opera- 
tions for goitre. He pub. works on goitre 
and «anccr. He and his brother Win. 
were c hief consultants for all medical ser- 
vices in tho First World War, and in 1915 
gave £1 ,500.006 to establish the M. 
Foundation for Medical Education and 
Research. He was awarded the gold 
medal of the National Institute of Social 
Sciences in 1918. # 
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Mayo, Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth (for term of office, qualifications, etc., see 
Earl of, see Bourke. under Borough; County Sessions: 

Mayo, William James (18*51-1939), Municipalities.) In times of riot or civil 
Amor, surgeon, b. at Le 8uour, Minnesota, disorders he has power, and indeed 1 b coin* 
elder brother of Charles Horace M. lie polled, to call in the aid of troops, a power 
organised a small hospital which became the exercise of which in certain circum- 
St. Mary’s, famous throughout the world stances may place him in a very unen- 
as the seat of the M. Clinic. viable position (see Regina v. Pinncy, 

Mayo, maritime co. of the prov. of Con- 1866), for technically at least he may be 
naught, Eire, is hounded N. and W. by liable to criminal proceedings if he acts 
the Atlautic Ocean. The coast-line of M. without justification and to an information 
is about 250 in. and is much indented by for neglect if he omits to act. In other 
bayH, the chief of which are KIttala Bay, words, ho must ‘hit the precise line of his 
Clew Bay, Westport Bay, Newport Bay, duty.’ See also , for Lord Mayor, Mayor’s 
Acliill Sound, and Blacksod Bay. The Court; London, Government ; Provost. 
surface is very irregular, the interior being Mayor’s Court, anet. court of record, 
part of the great plain of Ireland, bordered held before the mayor and aldermen of the 
by two ranges of mts., separated from each city of London at the Guildhall. Some 
other at the sea by Clew Bay. Of these authorities trace its origin to the anct. 
ranges the highest points are Muilrea customary jurisdiction of the portreeve of 
(2680 ft.), Nephin (2530 ft.), and Croagli London in the old hustings court of a.d. 
Patrick (2370 ft.). The soil of the central 675, from which the predecessor of the 
plain is fertile. The rearing of cattle is present M. C. became a distinct and 
general, but tillage has increased of late separate tribunal in the reign of Henry 
years. Ironstone abounds iu some dists., 111. The lord mayor and all the alder- 
bnt is not worked. An excellent marble men are the judges, but the recorder by 
i* found in the N.W. dist. The chief tns. custom sits as the sole judge, or, in his 
are Castlebar, Westport. Ballina, and Bal- absence, the common serjeunt, who in his 
Unrobe, and the priu. rivs. are the Moy turn, if unavoidably absent, may be repre- 
and the Owermore. Loughs Cullen, seated by a barrister of seven years* stand - 
Conn, Caslieb.ii, Cormmnre, and Carragli ing. There is much of antiquarian interest 
lie within the co. A valuable salmon- in the M. C.. both .»*. to the names of its 
fishery exists in the R. Moy, and flic small olficials, e.q. the duties of a sheriff ore 
lake of Lough Mask is the habitation of carried out. by the f-erjeaut-at-macc and 
the well-known ‘gillaroo’ trout. The the deputy Serjeant -at -mace, and as to the 
antiquities of M. are chieliy cedes. Four formalities of pleading. See L. E. Giyn 
round towers are still in existence, and and K. G. Jackson. Jurisdiction and 
there arc at CJong the remains of a splendid Practice oj the Mayor's Court, 1910. 
abbey, which dates from the twelfth Mayotte, see Comoro Islands. 
century. The celebrated ‘Cross of Cong,' Mayow, John (1610- 79 >, Eng. chemist 
now in the museum of the Royal Irish and physiologist, was b. in London, edu- 
Aeademy, was the arrhiepi.scopal crosier eated at Wudlmm College, Oxford, and 
of Tuam, once preserved in the abbey of practised as a physician in Bath. lie 
that nninc. Area 2150 sq. m. Pop. pub. Tradatus quinque medicophysici 
148,200. (1671), containing ‘Do sul-uitro et spiritu 

Mayon, volcano in the prov. of Albay, nitro-tereo,’ which develops a theory of 
Luzon lh.. Philippine Isles. Its cone, combustion, ami important modern dis- 
which is perfect, rises to a height of 8274 eo\ cries in pneumatic chein. See O. G. 
ft., and the nit., is frequently in eruption. J ocher, Gclehrten-lericon , iii., 1751; J. F. 

Mayor. A M. was originally an overseer, B lumen bach, J nsfitutiones Physiologiric. 
or steward, or kind of bailiiT, if the deriva- 1786; and J. <\ Hoefer. llistoire de la 
tion from Norman meu Mr, mair, be correct, Chimie, ii . , 1842-43, 1860-69. 
and the word is really cognate with Armorio Maypole, see May Day. 

wear , i.e. one that looks after, tends, or Mayreau Island, see under St. Vinc ent. 

guards, e.g. invar y bisiml, a land steward. Maysville. co. seat of Mason co„ Ken- 

Others, however, derive the word from i lucky. U.S.A., on the Ohio R., 60 m. S.E. 
hat. major - greater, superior; plural, an- j of Cincinnati. The chief monufs. are 
cestors, a derivation which at ouco invites cotton, Hour, tobacco, and shoes. Pop. 
the assumption that it always, or very 0500. 

early, had its present connotation of chief Mayu: 1. Riv. of Burma, rises in the 
magistrate {maqister through m aquas), Chittagong hills, and after some 80 in. 
whereas in Eng. hist, the mayoralty is a flows into the hay of Bengal N. of Akyab. 
comparatively late development of the 2. Hills of Burma near the Arakau coast, 
bor. organisation. Everywhere the M. t In 1942-44 they were the scene of fighting 
whatever his particular functions, appears between Jap. and Brit,, forces, since the 
to have risen to eminence, but none to so road from Butbidaung to Maungdaw 
great a degree as the ‘M. of the palace.* or passes through them, in a scries of tunnels, 
first o nicer of the royal household of the Mayurbhani, Indian state with Orissa 
Merovingian kiugs. Holders of this office to the 8.W., Bihar to the N., and \V., ami 
were successively chief oiticer of state, Bengal to the K. The highest point of it* 
minister of the palace, and king, for the hilly area is Mcghasani. at 3824 ft. The 
last of them, Pepin, after deposing Cliil- sole important, tn. is Buripada. M. has 
derlo IV., founded the Carlovingian vital artistic traditions, springing as it 
dynasty (a.d. 750). The M. at the present &oo« from an anct. Bhauja kingdom. Area 
day as the-head of a municipal corporation 4243 sq. in. Pop. 991,000. 
is in a prominent and responsible position Mayweed ( Matricaria imxfara i. auunal or 
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biennial plant of the order Oomposita\ 
It has a branching growth, with narrow 
finely divided leaves and daisy-like scent- 
less flowers with yellow centres. The 
stinking M. ( Athemw cotula) has a malo- 
dorous juice which causes skin irritation 
when handled. 

Maywood, tn. in Cook co., Illinois. 
U.S.A., 10 in. N. of Chicago, on the Des- 
plaines 11. It has largo tin-plate works. 
Pop. *26,600. 

Mazagan, seaport tn. of Morocco, 115 
m. N. of Morocco. It is the port of 
Morocco, and its roadstead affords 
facilities for a safe anchorage. The chief 
exports are grain, almonds, hides, and 
wool. Pop. 40.300 (Europeans ‘2600). 

Mazamet, tn. in the dept, of Tarn, 
France, 50 in. tf.K. of Toulouse, its chief 
manufs. are eloth. leather, and flannel. 
Pop. 15.000. 

Mazanderan, prow in the N. of Persia, 
lying between the Elburz Mts. and the 
Caspian yea. It consists of a low coastal 
plain rising very rapidly to lofty mts. The 
rivs. arc all short and very swift. The 
climate is unhealthy and malarious in the 
lowlands, where the ground is somewhat 
swampy, but fertile. Among the chief 
products is wool. Silk textiles are manu- 
factured at Chalons. Other produc- 
tions are rice, cotton, sugar, and other 
agric. cropH. The chief minerals ore iron 
and petroleum. Barfurush (now Babul) 
/pop. 30,000) is the largest tn.. but Sari. 
20 in. to the K., is the cap. Area 10,040 
sq. m. Pop. 200.000. 

Mazapil, tn. of Zacatecas state. Mexico, 
65 m. S.y.W. of Saltillo. Pop. 6000. 

Mazarin, Jules (properly Giulio Maza- 
rini) (1602-01), cardinal and statesman, 
son of Pietro Mazarini. was 6. at Piscina in 
the Abruzzi. His father was the intendant 
of the household of Philip (.'donna, and 
his mother Orfensia Butfalini was a con- 
nection of the Colonnas. Having received 
his elementary education at Rome from the 
Jesuits he passed into yptiin with the Abb6 
(afterwards Cardinal) Girolamo Colonna, 
at the, age of seventeen, where he attended 
courses of law m the uni vs. of Alcala and 
Salamanca. But lie soon abandoned 
jurisprudence for the military profession. 
From this time he began to display his 
talents for diplomacy. The generals of 
the pontiff. Conti and de Bagni, sent him 
successively to the I)uca de Feria, general 
of the .Spaniards, and to the Marquis de 
C oeuvres, afterwards Marshal d’Estrdes, 
who commanded the Fr. troops. He then 
resumed the study of jurisprudence and 
took his doctor's degree. But the dis- 
puted succession to the duchies of Mantua 
a ud Monlferrat 1 laving kindled a new war, 
he quitted law' final ly for d Iplomaey. The 
competitors were the Hue de Ncvcrs. 
whose cause was espoused by the court of 
France, at which he resided, and the Buca 
do Guastalia. who was supported by the 
emperor, the king of Spain, and the duke 
of Savoy. The pope, wishing to prevent 
a war of which Italy was about to become 
the theatre, sent Cardinal Sacchetti to 
Turin to act In favour of the Hue do 
Nevers, and M. accompanied him in thfe 
mission. Sacchctti returned to Rome 


unsuccessful, leaving to M. the title of 
iuternunoio with power to continue the 
negotiations ami to effect a peace. Car- 
dinal Richelieu entertained the highest 
opinion of him, and feeling that France 
wanted an aide man in JtaJy. he succeeded 
in winning over the young diplomatist, who 
from this time openly showed himself 
favours ble to the interests of Fraucc, and 
went to Paris at Richelieu’s invitation, 
through whose influence he was made a 
cardinal (1641). On the death of his 
patron he succeeded to his position and 
influence with Louis XIII., who shortly 
before bis death nominated M. to the 
council of regency, presided over by the 
queen-mother. Anno of Austria. After 
some time she made him Prime Minister 
and invested him with absolute authority. 
The first years of bis ministry were sig- 
nalised by the victories of the Fr. over the 
Spaniards at Hoeroy and .Sens, which pu>- 
dueed the peace of Westphalia, ami hv the 
commencement, of the ei\il war of the 
Fronde. M. was twice compelled to yield 
t o t he storm raised against him and to quit. 
France, but, at length, as much bj r address 
as by force, he secured victory in the 
struggle. In 1G59 M. concluded the pence 
of the Pyrenees, which put an end to 1 he 
wars between France and Spain, and 
rement-ed it by a marriage between Louis 
and the Infanta. He died at Vincennes on 
March 9. M. was but little regretted. A 
courtier writing at the time savs: * Le roi 
est, ou parait. le soul touche do la mort du 
cardinal.' lie had accumulated immense 
wealth by very doubtful or cqimocal 
means. His fortune is said to have 
amounted to near 8,000,fM)0 sterling, all 
acquired in a period of external war or of 
internal commotion. The only produc- 
tion?. of M. which have been pub. are Ids 
letters. The whole we^i colled ed and re- 
printed at Amsterdam in two vols. under 
t he t it le of Xajoriations secretes des l i }/mnrs 
(1745). The Abbe Allain\al afterwards 
arranged these letters in chronological 
order, and, together with fifty unpublished 
letters, brought them out under the title 
of Lett res du Cardinal Mazarin , oil Von 
vo ii Ir secret de. la n flood at ion de la vnix des 
l J ljrrnres (1745, Paris, 2 vols.). See A. 
HassalJ. Mazarin, 1893, and 11. Ooville, 
Ktudt sur Mazarin et sex dimCfex area 
Innocent X ., 191 I ; also li\ es by K. Fedcrn, 
1922. and II. Tribout. 1933. 

Mazarron, tn. of Spain, in the prov. of 
Murcia, 20 m. W. of Cartagena. There 
are lead, iron, and copper mines in the 
neighbourhood. The port of M., on the 
Mediterranean, is a suburb, with a coast- 
ing and fishing trade, aud salt works. 
Pop. IS, 200. 

Mazeppa, Ivan Stepanovich (1 64 Ti- 
ll U9). hetman of the CosBaiks. b. at 
Ma/cpintzi, in the Ukraine.- He became 
a page in the service of John Cusimir, 
king of Polurid. According to popular 
belief a Polish nobleman, having surprised 
him in an intrigue with his wife, caused 
him to be stripped naked and bound upon 
his own horse, and sent the animal off. 
leaving M. to Ids fate. The horse carried 
hirn to htH own distant, residence, but M. 
fled to the Ukraine, joined the Cossacks, 
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and in 1087 was elected their hetman, 
lie won l ho confidence of Peter the Great, 
who made him prince of the Ukraine, but 
on tho curtailment of the freedom of the 
Cossacks by Russia. M. conceived the idea 
of throwing olY the sovereignty of the tsar, 
and so entered into negotiations with 
Charles X ii . of Sweden. These and other 
1 reasons were revealed to Peter the Great, 
who did not credit tho informants, hut 
afterwards, being convinced of M.’s guilt, 
caused a number of his accomplices to he 
put to death. M.’s cap., Baturin, was 
destroyed and his Cossacks abandoned 
him. M. joined Charles XII. and took 
part, in the battle of Poltava, after which 
he lied, in 1709. to Pender, and there 
died, probably a suicide. II is story has 
been made the subject of a poem by 
Pyron. of a novel by Bulgarin, and of 
two paintings by Horace Vcrnct. 

Mazer. Brit, drinking-howl, generally 
of maple wood, with a deep silver rim and 
a silver boss or print in the interior. It 
was formerly much used. A Scottish 
sixteenth -century example, the Watson 
M.. was purchased by the Royal Scottish 
Museum, lOdinburgh, with the assistance of 
t tie National Art Collections Fund, 11)48. 

Mazo de la Roche, see 1)1'. L\ Kociik. 

Mazovia, (list., well covered with pine 
and birch, fon, i'C In: hided in the N. of 
Russian Poland. During the reign of 
Sigismiind 1. (lathi- 48) it. lost its inde- 
pendence of 100 years’ .standing, and was 
incorporated with the Polish kingdom. 



Paul Popper 

A POLISH MAZURKA HAND 

Mazurka (Polish for ‘a woman of 
Mu/ovia*), sprightly Polish dance, not un- 
like a polka, originating in the old pala- 
tinate of Mason'll. nl # least as far hack 
as the si ift cent h # ceut ury. Uhopin com- 


posed many beautiful Ms., which are 
WTitten usually in | or 1 time. The M. 
dance spread to Germany In the 1750s, 
thence to France, and in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century to England. 
The polka -M. differs from the M. in 
having an accent on the third beat of the 
measure, and from the polka in its triple 
time. 

Mazzara del Vallo (anot. Mazara), city 
in the prov. of Trapani, Sicily. 13 m. S.K. 
of Marsala. The chief exports are corn 
and oil. Pop. 22,000. 

Mazzard, or Gean (Primus avium), 
species of cherry-tree, which is found 
throughout Britain, but is probably native 
only in the 8. It reaches a height of o\cr 
50 ft., with a trunk 7 ft. in girth and a 
spreading, loosely branched crown. The 
hark is a dull red, peeling in broad rings 
and marked with transverse stripes. It 
lias long oval leaves, sharply toothed 
and somewhat drooping. Its large white 
Mowers are borne in clusters. The fruits 
are dark red. with juice which stains. 
The If. is one of the parents of cultivated 
cherries, cjj. of Ihe higaroons. The M. 
yields a line timber, which has some re- 
semblance to mahogany when polished 
and stained, and is lised in cabinet- 
making, and also for pipes. 

Mazzarino, tn. in the prov. of Caltard- 
m tta, Sicily, 15 m. S.K. of Caltanisetta. 
Pop. lfi.000. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805 -72). It. patriot 
and republican, b. in Genoa. He studied 
at the uim. of his native tn, and for four 
years practised as an advocate. In 1S27 
his maiden essay in literature. Pell' Amor 
Patrio di Panic, appeared in a Liberal jour. 
Iu 1830 M. job ed the secret society of the 
Carbonari, and six months later was be- 
trayed and banished from Italy. The 
organisation of a new Liberal league. 
4 Young Italv,’ was M.’s next work whilst 
staying at Marseilles. Banishment from 
Marseilles, in consequence of the extensive 
operations of the society having been re- 
vealed to the authorities, compelled M. 
to hide for sev. months. The first fruit# of 
Young italv was the revolutionary ex- 
pedition ot Savoy, organised by M. at 
Geneva, hut which was defeated by the 
royal troops. Sentence of death, par 
vontumace , was recorded against M. in the 
Sardinian courts for his participation in 
the afiair. but he soon recommenced with 
increased vigour his revolutionary opera- 
tions. A new association, entitled ‘New 
Europe,* ami based on principles of Euro- 
pean rights and enfranchisement was 
inaugurated by tho exertions of M. in 
Switzerland. 

In 1837 M. quitted Switzerland for Lon- 
don. From ilien on his labours in the It. 
revolutionary cause were incessant. The 
resolute combatant of partial union and 
monarchical leadership at Milan. M. 
retired to Switzerland on the capitulation 
of Milan to the Austrians, to reappear in 
Florence on the rising of Tuscany and 
finally at Rome, whore he was elected 
triumvir amdst triumphant rejoicings 
His tenure of supreme authority was 
marked by wisdom, moderation, and 
success. On the surrender nf Rome by 
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M.’s advice, he quitted the city and pro- 
ceeded to Lausanne via Marseilles. The 
conduct of France he bitterly attacked in 

B ubllc letters to Do Tocquoville and others. 

[e subsequently returned to London, and 
at his instigation risings in Milan (1853) 
and in Piedmont (1857) were attempted. 
In 1859 ho combated the threatened Fr. 
prodominance, and refused to accord faith 
to the Liberal program me of Louis Napo- 
leon. The Sicilian expedition of 1860 
owed as much to the organisation of M. as 
to the heroic command of Garibaldi (q.v.). 
He constantly opposed the new It. 
monarchy and in 1870 he was arrested at 
sea and imprisoned at Gacta. lie d. of 
pleurisy at Visa. 

M/s conti ibution to the unification of 
Italy was, In its early stages, of groat 
value. Ho unified and vitalised the 
struggling aspirations of the its. by his 
idealism. But his solution, a republic, was 
not in accordance with political realities, 
and the future lay with the Piedmontese 
monarchy and its greatest statesman, 
Cavour (</.t\). 

His best- work is 11 Dovere dele" Uomo 
(1858) (The Duties of Man, trails. 1862: 
see Everyman's Library). Sccj Life and 
Writings. 1864-70,and£?m’rti eddi e inediti 
(18 vols.), prepared by himself, and tho 
eds. of A. Sain, W. Clarke, Moutigliano, 
J. A. R. Marriott, and Bolton King in 
Everyman’s Library: also his Letters, 
trans. into Eng. and ed. by Bolton King, 
1929, and Select Writings, ed. by N. Gan- 
gula, 1945. See also lives by Bolton 
King, 1902; A. Reedinan, 1922; and I. 
Silonc, 1948; also Bolton King, History of 
Italian Unity . 1931. 

Mazzuchelli, or Mazzuochelli, Giovanni 
Maria, Count of (1707-65), It. man of 
letters, had charge of the library which 
Cardinal Quirini had given to Brescia, and 
was a collector of books, medals, and 
antiquities. His ambitious hist, of It. 
literature entitled Scrittori d* Italia (1753- 
1763) did not advance beyond the letter U. 

Mbabane, tn. of Swaziland, S. Africa, 
12 ni. N.W. of Brumersdorp. It became 
the seat of gov. in 1905. There are tin 
mines. White pop. 320. 

MoFaU, Frances Elizabeth, see Grand, 
Sarah. 

McNeill, Ronald John, see Cusiiexdon, 
Baron. 

Mdina, anet. rap. of Malta; founded by 
the Roms., and remained the prin. tn. of 
the is. until superseded by the foundation 
of Valletta in 1565. M. has many Rom. 
remains, including those of monumental 
buildings, and also catacombs of various 

g sriods. Tho cathedral church of St. 

aul was founded by the Normans in tho 
twelfth century ; it was ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1693, and rebuilt in the baroque 
style. M. is a city of churches. The 
chief church after the cathedral is that of 
the Carmelites, founded 1570, but much 
modified in the seventeenth century. 
The par. of M. is a large one, embracing 
much of the rural area in the centre of the 
is. The only church to suffer damage 
from raids in the Second World War was 
the tiny chapel of Our Lady of Victory 
a building dating from tne fifteenth cen- 


tury. Perhaps the most Important monu- 
ments of M. are tho series of early Maltese 
palaces, very small buildings of stone with 
their first floors lit with two-light windows 
of early Gothic form, and dating from tho 
end of the fifteenth century. Among 
notable buildings of later times are the 
seventeenth-century archbishop’s palace 
and the later Vllhena Palace. The whole 

S lace retains an atmosphere of medieval 
!urope to a unique degree, and fortun- 
ately the few bombs which fell within its 
hlgh-bastJoncd walls caused little damage 
in tho narrow streets. See also Rabat. 

Mead, Richard (1673-1754), Eng. physi- 
cian, b, in Stepney, London, and educated 
at Utrecht, Leyden, and Padua, was 
appointed medical adviser to George 11. 
(1727). He held the post of physician at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, from 1 703 
to 1754. He wrote numerous treatises, 
including Mechanical Account of Poisons 
(1702), an account of snake venoms, and 
advocated quarantine and disinfection for 
uc. and inoculation for smallpox, 
ead, fermented liquor made by dis- 
solving honey at the rate of 4 lb. to a 
gallon of water and boiling it with spices. 
On cooling 1 oz. of brewer’s yeast per 
gallon is added, and after standing for 
about 8 hrs. it is poured into a barrel to 
ferment. When fermentation ceases a 
small quantity of isinglass is added to 
clear the liquid. After bottling it is stored 
for six months or more, when it is ready 
for use as a dry table wine. Special 
licences for its sale arc necessary. Sack 
M. and sack metheglin are varieties 
of M. 

Meade, George Gordon (1815-72), Amor, 
general. He first won distinction in the 
Mexican war, where he attained tho rank 
of captain of engineers, and fought in the 
civil war as brigadier-general of volun- 
teers. Lincoln placed M. in chief com- 
mand of tho Union army in place of 
Hooker. In July 1863 ho defeated the 
Confederates under Lee at Gettysburg, 
though his own casualties were great. 
When Grant was made commander-in- 
chief of the Union armies ho retained M. 
as his right-hand man in all the subsequent 
campaigns in Virginia. See life by J. R. 
Penny packer, 1901. 

Meadow Grass, the genus Poa, and 
specially P. trivialis and P. pratensis ; hav 
and posture grasses, with fiat pale-green 
leaves and pyramidal panicles of flowers. 
P. nrmnralis is the wood M. G. 

Meadow Rue ( Thalictrum ftarum ). por- 
ennial herb of the order Ranunculacea*. 
with a creeping root-stock ami tall fur- 
rowed stems. It has small yellow flowers 
clustered in a pyramid. 

Meadow Saffron, see Colchjoum. 

Meadow Sweet, or Queeq-of-the-Mea- 
dows {Spine a ul maria), tall plant (family 
Uosaccaj), with compound cymes of frag- 
rant, creamy-white flowers and pinnate 
leaves. It is common in pastures. 

Meadville, city of Crawford co., Penn 
sylvania, U.S.A., 33 m. S. of Erie. It 
manufs. machinery, rayon, and zip- 
fasteners, and lies In a rich farming 
country. Alleghany Methodist College Is 
at M. Pop. 18,906. 
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Meagher, Thomas Francis (1823-67), differences of density between one part 
Trish politician, b. at Waterford. He and another, the surface would form a 
joined the Young Ireland party, and in perfoet ellipsoid of revolution, that is to 
1848 was condemned to death for his say, all the meridians would bo exactly 
revolutionary propaganda. The sentence equal ellipses and all parallels perfect 
was commuted to exile, and he escaped circles. But as the water surface Is 
(1852) to America, where, on the outbreak broken by land, and as the mean density 
of civil war (1861), he organised the Irish of the substance of the land is 2-6 times as 
brigade for the Federate, and was for a time great an that of sea water, the gravita- 
govemor of Montana. tional attraction of the land must neces- 

Meagra (fish), see Mature. sarily cause a heaping -up of the sea around 

Meal Tub Plot, fictitious plot hatched the coasts forming what has been called 
by Thomas Dangerfleld ( q.v .) in 1679 with the continental wave, and leaving the noa 
the connivance of a Mrs. Collier (who was level lower in mid ocean. Hence the 
known as ‘the popish midwife,’ and was geoid or figure of the sea surface is not 
almoner for the countess of Powis) when part of an ellipsoid of rotation, but is 
It was profitable to needy villains to con- irregular. 

coct Imaginary plots against the king and The differences of level between differ* 
the cstnb. religion. From the papers ent parts of the geoid, i.e. In different seas 
found in a meal tub In Mrs. Collier’s house, and oceans, have in the past been greatly 
it seems to have been designed to implicate overestimated. The inequalities of the 
the duke of Monmouth and the Catholics geoid are now considered in no case to 
in a pretended plot to establish a common- exceed 300 ft. Distortion of the ocean 
wealth and overthrow Protestantism. Sir surface may also arise from meteorological 
Wm. Waller searched Mrs. Ollier’s house causes. Solar radiation does not account 
and found therein, concealed at the for a difference of level of more than 20 ft. 
bottom of a meal tub. the ‘little paper between tropical and polar seas ; the range 
book, tied with red ribbons,’ containing of temp, between summer and winter in 
‘the model of the designed plot against the Baltic is as much as 20° F., but this 
the Protestants.' Dangerfleld, by turning only corresponds to a difference of level 
king’s evidence In another trial, secured a of 1 1 in. 

pardon, and Mrs. (VcffW was acquitted. In the Brit. Isles the ordnance survey 
Meal-worm, lurva of a common beetle datum level used to he referred to a bench* 
( Tenebrio molitor ), frequenting mills, mark on a dock wall in tlio tidal riv. at 
granaries, and bakehouses. It is thin and Liverpool, which was supposed to repre- 
round, about 1 in. long, and tawny in sent M, S. L. as ascertained nearly 100 
colour, with bright rusty bands. The years ago, but was based on a fortnight’s 
beetle is £ in. long, with stout legs and observation only. 

eleven-jointed antemue and black and red This datum has sinco been considered 
in colour. unsat isfactory for scientifically accurate 

Mealy Bug, homoptcrous insect, which observations. Xewlyn, situated on the 
does considerable harm to plants in green- open sea, was therefore chosen; and the 
houses by sucking the sap and by choking Nowlyn datum is the M. S. L. at that place 
the pores of the leaves. The insects arc as computed from hourly observations 
minute and red in colour, but a covering over a period of six years. 1915-21. The 
of white mealy powder disguises them, new datum is shown on all 1/2500 and 
The males have wings, but the females are 6-In. ordnance survey maps pub. since 
wingless. The pest is destroyed, with April 1929. 

difficulty, by sprayiug with insecticide; Means Test, In connection with appli- 
fumigatlon with tobacco smoke or cyanide cations for transitional unemployment 
of potassium is more effective. benefit, connotes the statutory test of the 

Mean, In philosophy, is applied to a doc- applicant’s moans In order to arrive at the 
trine of Aristotelian ethics. According to amount of assistance for which he is 
Aristotle, virtue consists in finding the M. eligible. It x\as introduced In 1931. In 
(to niaov or fie<rrrfi) between all extremes, 1932 the Labour party complained bitterlv 
because all desire tends to excess, and of tho retention of the M. T., but the gov. 
excess Jr the danger of life. According to retained the test in principle, though in its 
tho genuine exposition of it. this doctrine Bill of 1933 it proposed that the test of 
is not a mere counsel of apathy, but that need should bo tho Income of the house* 
of a middle course between passion and hold. This proposal found expression in 
apathy. See Aristotle, Nicomachean the regulations made under the Unem- 
Kthica , books l.-lii. . and Sir A. Grant, ploy mont Assistance Art, 1934. which pro- 
Aristoile*s Kthics, 1877; K. Wallace, Out- vide that tho amouut of allowance granted 
line* of the Philosophy of Aristotle, 1883; shall be determined by reference to the 
D. Stewart, Xotes , 1892; and W. D. Ross, applicant's needs, and for this purpose tho 
Aristotle , 1923. # resources of all members of his household 

Meander (Lat. M wander. Gk\ Matav8po«?), are required to bo known. The M. T. was 
appellative use of the name of a riv. In replaced by the provisions of the National 
Phrygia noted for its winding course. See Insurance Act (1946) (q.v.). 

M.kandku. Mean, The, in mathematics, of two or 

Mean Sea Level. There is no absolute more quantities is an intermediate quan- 
lnvarlablo flguro which may bo taken tity determined by certain rules. The 
as indicating M. S. L. From a world most common Ms. are the arithmetic M., 
point of view it is a local convention, the geometric M., and the harmonh M. 
If the whole globe were covered with a Tf*j arithmetic M. is the average value of 
uniformly deep ocean, ami if there were no l the quantities, the geometric M. is tho 
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square root of the product of the quan- 
tities* and the harmonic M. is the arith- 
metic M. of reciprocals. 

Mearns, Renfrewshire, see Nkyvton 
Mearns. 

Mearns, The, see Kincardineshire. 

Meashaxn, par. and vil. of DerbyvShirc, 
E airland, 4 m. S.W. of Asliby-de-la- 
Zouch. Red bricks and terra-cotta are 
manufactured, and there arc coal-mines in 
the vicinity. Pop. ‘iUOO. 

Measles, acute infectious disease, char- 
acterised by reddish eruptions on the body 
and catarrh of the mucous membranes of 
the air passages, conjunct^ a, etc. It is 
one of the commonest infectious diseases 
in England, occurring in scattered eases at 
all times, and in rapidly spreading epi- 
demics at frequent intervals. It attacks 
children for t he most part, and is usually 
disseminated by the congregation of chil- 
dren in school. The rate of mortality is 
low, but there are certain dangers arising 
from possible complications which render 
it desirable to prevent the frequent epi- 
demics. Like smallpox, it is presumably 
(caused by an infective virus. Canon and 
Pielicke have isolated a minute bacillus 
that appears characteristic of the early 
stages of the disease, but its occurrence 
.appears to be a result rather than a cause 
of the conditions sot up by the disease. 
An attack of true M. (Rubeola or Morbilli) 
confers immunity from subsequent attacks 
to the end of life. The early symptoms 
are so indefinite that contagion often 
spreads before the disease is recognised. 
After from seven to fourteen days* in- 
cubation, catarrh of the mucous mem- 
branes sets in. The eyes become red and 
watery, there is a watery discharge 1 from 
the nose, a dry cough, sore throat, thirst, 
restlessness. and a high temp. After three 
or four days small dark-red spots appear 
on the face and neck, and t lie face becomes 
swollen; they are sometimes preceded by 
a rash inside the mouth (‘Koplik’s Spots’). 
The eruption extends downwards until the 
whole bodv is involved. The rash fades 
away in the same order as it attacked the 
body. The red spots become yellowish, 
and the skin crumbles olt in a powder 
resembling bran. The duration of the 
eruption from first to last is about a week, 
and during that time the febrile conditions 
increase until the temp, is about 101° or 
105°. At the height of the eruption the 
temp, usually falls, and convalescence 
proceeds rapidly, inflammation of the 
air passages may persist and lead to bron- 
chial trouble. The eyes may remain irrit- 
able, a degree of diarrhoea may persist, 
or the general vitality of the patient may 
be so affected that liability to tubercular 
affections is increased. There rnav be 
infection of the ears, leading to deafness. 
After recovery rhe patient should be 
sheltered from cold and unhygienic con- 
ditions for a lengthened period, as much 
of the mischief arising from M. is due to 
a premature neglect <,f the precautions 
proi»er to a state of convalescence. The 
actual fever stage in the mild form of the 
disease requires little treatment other t hpu 
that associated with ‘febrile conditions 
generally. Efforts should he made to 


prevent the spread of the epidemic by 
isolating proved and suspected eases. 
Schools are usually shut when an epidemic 
threatens a neighbourhood. German 
measles , Rubella , or Roseola . is a mild 
infectious diseaso characterised by an 
eruption similar to that of M., but In a 
milder form. Febrile symptoms are not 
marked or aro absent altogether. 

Measure, in music, is an old-fashioned 
term for a rhythmic phrase or dance. 

Measures, see W eighth and Measures. 

Meat, term formerly applied to food, 
particularly solid food. It is now re- 
stricted, except, for a few surviving phrases 
to butcher's M., or the muscular tissues of 
such animals as bullocks, sheep, pigs, etc. 
M. as an arth-Je of food owes its value to 
the large amount of available proteins it 
contains and its appeal to the appetite 
when well cooked. The supply of M. is 
now regularised by the adoption of 
methods of preservation by moans of 
which the supplies of thinly populated 
countries are made available for the whole 
world, and for almost any length of time. 
The inodes of preservation used are heat, 
as in the great canning industry of 
Chicago; cold, as in the preparation and 
shipment of M. from the Argentine, New 
Zealand, Australia, etc.; and salting , or 
impregnating with brine. The drying of 
M, for preservation for anv length of time 
is now' practically obsolete. M. extracts 
are made by processes arising from that 
initiated by J. a on Liebig; the soluble 
water is removed from the M. and con- 
densed to a small compass by evaporation 
in vacuo. The food value of M. extract 
depends more upon the stimulating 
character of the material rather than on 
any amount of protein it may oniituin. 
The protection of the public against un- 
sound M. is in the uunds of the medical 
officers and inspectors of nuisances 
attached to the various bor. and (list, 
councils. The Public Health Act, 187a. 
and subsequent amendments, provide for 
ttie inspection of slaughterhouses and the 
destruction of M. shown to be unsound. 
The three great cattle-raising areas of 
the world are Argentina. Australia, and 
Iowa in the U.S.A., where the cattle arc 
2111, 1771, and 1811 respectively to each 
100(1 of pop. These figures can be last 
realised by comparison with the United 
Kingdom, where there are 109 cattle to 
each J 000 of pop. Argentina and the 
other M. countries of the K. Plate, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay aro fortunate in 
having the host natural feeding substances 
for cattle rearing, and an exceedingly 
mild winter that enables rearing to be 
carried on at low cost. The rattle fatten 
rapidly and, where alfalfa is used as a food, 
limit iply rapidly. 

Meath, maritime ro. in the prov. of 
Leinster, Eire, hounded HI. by the Irish 
Sea. The surface 4 is maitdv flat, rising 
towards the W., and the coast, is low and 
sandy. The chief riv. is the Hoyne, into 
which flows the lilack water. Agriculture 
nourishes, oats being the prin. grain crop; 
cattle and sheep are reared in considerable 
numbers. There arc some woollen rnanufs., 
and linen Is woven b\ Jmnd lemma. There 
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arc sonic flue old ruins at Unlock, HecMve 
Abbey, and Olonard, and a castle at Trim, 
the eo. tn. Tara, the supposed site; of the 
old Irish cap., with its palace, is in the co. 
Five members are returned to the Rail by 
M. and Westmeath. Area 904 sc*, m. 
Pop. 00,200. 

Meat Poisoning, see Bottlism. 

Meaux, tn. in the dept, of .Selne-et- 
Murne, Franc***, on the Marne, 20 tn. 
E.N.E. of Paris. It possessc*.s a twelfth - 
century cathedral. Dairy produce and 
corn are the chief products; sugar, steel, 
and cotton goods are manufactured. 
Pop. 14,200 ; urrou. loS.900. 


tion : the chief articles manufactured t here 
are chaplets for the pious pilgrims. Res- 
pecting the hist, of M.. it waH known to 
Ptolemy already as Maenraba, and first 
belonged to the tribe of the KosaitcR, later 
to the Koreish. Mohammed, who had 
been obliged to leave it precipitately (see 
IIkjiua) in 622, returned to it and con- 
quered it in 027. M. was taken by the 
Wahabis (1803), but given up again to 
the pasha of Egypt, Mehcmet Ali (1833), 
whose son, Ibrahim, was made Sheik El 
Ilaram (of the sacred place). On Oct. 13. 
1924 . the W ahabis again captured M.. and 
in 1920 Ibn Sand was proclaimed king of 
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Mecca (Out A 1 Kora, mother of cities), 
one of the ohlest tns. of Arabia the cap. of 
the prov. of Hodja/. and. through being 
the bp. of Mohammed, the central and 
most holy city of all Islam. It is situated 
243 in. S. of Medina, and about <53 in. E. 
of Jiddah. t he* well -know n port on the Red 
Sen, in a narrow', barren valley, sur- 
rounded by ban* hills ami sandy plains and 
watered bv the brook AYadi- M-Tara-feyn. 
The inbab. of M. make their living chiefly 
by letting their houses to the pilgrims (see 
liAPj), who dock hither to a is.it the chief 
mosque, containing the Kuaba (q.r j. This 
mosque, capable of holding about 33,000 
persons, is surrounded by nineteen gates 
surmounted by seven minarc-ts. A great 
number of pcoplo are attached to the 
mosque in some kind of ecclcs. capacity, 
os katibs, muftis, mueddins, etc. It is 
protected by three castellated buildings, 
and is governed by a sheriff. The trade 
and commerce of $1. hardly deserve ni en- 


tile Hcjnz in V., his predecessor King Ali 
being forced to abdicate. Later, when 
the lleja/ and the Nejd were united as 
Saudi Arabia, the constitution of 1920 
provided for a consultative Legislative 
Assembly at M. M. has a wireless station. 
The road from Al. to Jcdda (43 m.) is 
partly metalled, and motor omnibuses ply 
between the two tns. A certain balm, 
called balm of W.. is made here. Per- 
manent pop. (estimated) 70,090. floating 
pop. 1 00.000. See C. S. Hurgronic, Mecca, 
1SS8 ; A. Wa-vell. A Modern Pilgrim in 
Mecca, 1912: and E. Rutter. The Holy 
Cities of Aritlna. 1928. 

Mecca Stones, see Mocha Stones. 

Mechain, Pierre Francois Andre (1744- 
1803). Fr. astronomer, b. at Laon. lie 
worked at tla* Paris observatory, and 
besides discovering eleven new comets 
calculated the orbits of another twenty - 
four. From 1791 he was engaged in sur- 
veying the are of the meridian between 
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Hodez, and Barcelona. Dalnnibre's Sgs- 
time mitrique tells how accurately he 
fulfilled his task, and gives also n sym- 
pathetic picture of the man hliusclf. a 
victim to despondency and the stress 6f 
hostile circumstances. 

Mechanical Accounting, see Calcu- 
lating Machines; Electric Account- 
ing Machines. 

Mechanical Differential Analyser. The 
differential analyser is a machine for solv- 
ing differential equations, which occur 
frequently in scientific and engineering 
problems. It consists of a number of 
units which can be mechanically inter- 
connected through gcai*s and gear units In 
a variety of ways by rotatable shafts. 


and output tables, on which tho solution 
of the equation is delivered in the form of 
a graph. Tho solution can also bo ob- 
tained in numerical form. The shaft 
whoso rotation represents the independent 
variable is driven by an electric motor, 
and other motors drive the torque ampli- 
fiers. Tho running of the machine is 
controlled by push-buttons at convenient 
points. 

Mechanical Engineering, branch of en- 
gineering that deals with the theory and 
practice of all mechanical means of trans- 
port, e .{/. railway, marine, automobile, and 
aeroplane engineering. It also includes 
the theory and practice of power genera- 
tion and transmission and the production 
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THE MECHANICAL DIFFERENTIAL ANALYSER AT MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
Designed on a unit principle, it can solve a wide range of differential equations. The 
machine illustrated has eight integrator units, six input boards, one output board, and 
occupies a floor area of about 27 ft. by 10 ft. 


The rotation of each shaft represents one 
of the variables in the differential equa- 
tion. and the shaft > can he connected 
together in such n way Hint the relation 
between their rotations satisfies the 
equation. The adaptability of the ma- 
chine depends on the wide range of 
possibilities of these interconnections. 
The essential units are called Integrators, 
which each consist of u vertical wheel 
resting on a rotatable horizontal disk, the 
distance from the centre of the disk to the 
point of contact with it being continuously 
variable. The rotation and displacement 
of the disk represent the variable of in- 
tegration and the integrand respectively, 
and the rotation of the wheel represents 
the result of integration. In order to 
avoid error due to slip of the wheel on tho 
disk, a ‘torque amplifier,* with an ampli- 
fication up to 10,000 to 1, in in«crtod 
between the wheel and the shaft to which 
ft is connected. Other units are input 
tables, which are used fey supplying to tfie 
machine information in the form of a 
functional relation between two variables. 


of machine tools. Courses in M. E. are 
provided at all the uni\s., and at many of 
the technical colleges in Great Britain, 
from whom prospectuses may be obtained. 
The institution of Mechanical Engineers 
was founded in 1847 by George Stephen- 
son. See ,1. Horner, Dictionary of 
Mechanical Engineering Terms , 1933; 
('■ II. Tupholme, Modern Engineering , 
194*2; and 1). A. Low and B. 11. Low, A 
fetc h'd - hook Jor Mechanical Engineers , 
1944. 

Mechanical Handling, se$ Conveyors. 

Mechanics, science which considers tho 
laws involved when bodies are acted on by 
forces which keep them in equilibrium or 
which produce motion in them. M. is 
arbitrarily subdivided m$o statics (In- 
cluding hydrostatics) and .dynamics (in- 
cluding aerodynamics and hydrodyna- 
mics), the former branch treating of forces 
In equilibrium, and the latter dealing with 
forces acting so as to produce motion. 
Not only does M. deal with tho direct 
action of forces on bodies, but it also 
studies the nature aiiU action of forces 
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when they act on bodies by the agency of ‘Seven Days’ Hattie’ of the civil war, 
machinery. This gives the origin of the sometimes known as the battle of Heaver 
word M., and as a matter of fact M. was in Darn Creek. 

Its early stages the science of making Mechanisation , substitution of median- 
machines. A machine in M. means any ieal for manual operation in industry, 
contrivance in which a force applied at The Eng. industrial revolution of the 
one point is made to raise a weight or over- eighteenth - nineteenth centuries re- 
come a resisting force acting at another leased new sources of energy and new 
point. All machines can he reduced materials for the production and trans- 
down to three primary machines, viz. the portation of goods, but it only mechanised 
lever, inclined plane, and pulley ; and three the actual working process in certain 
secondary, derived from these, viz. the simple crafts, suen as spinning and 
wheel and axle, wedge, and screw for the weaving. Its most representative creation 
properties of each of which sec the articles was, in fact, the engineer, the last, most 
dealing with them. These six machines highly skilled of all craftsmen. In the 
are sometimes known as the mechanical progress (or evolution) to a more complete 
powers. An account of the application and real M., America has led the way in 
of these mechanical powers in the con- the course of the last hundred years by 
struct ion of complex machines would in- the. M. of the most complex manual skill, 
volvo descriptions of most of the engines including that of the engineer, as well as 
by which human labour is abridged or most other crafts which had survived un- 
dispensed with. It will be seen, therefore, changed for centuries. The dual agencies 
that M. is of the utmost Importance in through which this result was achieved 
structural engineering. M . is essentially an arc motion study and the production 
experimental science : all its laws art' based line, the former carrying the principle of 
on intuitive deductions from experimental division of labour to its logical or mathe- 
observations. This is true, for example, matical conclusion, and adapting it to the 
of the three great laws of M. enunciated continuous flow of the production line, 
by Newton. M. tuus its origin in the M. is complete when the human hand is 
mechanical powers that were employed replaced in the production line by self- 
long before any formal Principles govern- acting tools, ho that the workers cease to 
ing their action were discovered. Archi- he operators ami become maehine- 
inedes (q.v.), by his investigations of the minders. This final stage has so far only 
principle of the lever and the property of been achieved in a few industries, even 
the centre of gravity. cstab.M. us a science, in the U.S.A. Hence the present stage 
After Archimedes little progress was made of M. is still mainly opposed to the true 
until the time of Btevinus (1:548-1620), interests of the worker; for bis part in 
who investigated the principle of the in- production is so monotonous that he loses 
dined piano. The golden age of M. began all interest in it. M. has, indeed, been 
when Galileo ( q.r .) made the tlrst inquiries regarded as one of the fundamental causes 
into problems of motion. Aristotle had of the split between thought and feeling 
taught that, the speed with which a body which is so characteristic of the present 
falls is directly proportional to its weight, age. See. also Mars Production' in the 
Galileo proved this to he false by letting l .S.A. See S. Giedeon, Mechanisation 
two weights fall from thr top of the Lean- talers Command, 1949. 
ing Tower of Pisa; lie subsequently dc- Mechanisation and Motorisation, Mili- 
duced the solution to the problem of falling tary. These terms are often used synony- 
bodies, and he re-examined the previous mously. but properly speaking mechanisa- 
knowledgo of M. Newton (q.r.) took up t ion means the employment of arms which 
the subject after Galileo, and his contribu- depend for their functioning entirely on 
tions to It were so great that his three laws mechanical means (e.g. tanks, some forms 
remain the fundamental laws of M. to-day. of engineer equipment, and A. A. gear), 
His theory of universal gravitation whereas motorisation means the transport 
enabled him to account for the motions of and supply by motor vehicles of men. 
the members of t lie solar svstem as well as arms, and equipment which are also 
the motion of bodies on the earth. La- capable of being moved and maintained 
granco and Laplace de\ eloped the subject by other means. 

In the eighteenth century, and at the Hotli are costly processes, and the 
present tlmo Einstein and others are mechanisation of the forces of a great 
examining the philosophical foundations power depends elohdy upon the penoe- 
of the subject. See also Dynamics; time industrial development (especially 
Energy; Force; IIydrokinktics; II y- metallurgical) of that power. Motorisa- 
prortatics; K-Inem \ticn; Kinetics; lion again depends on the size and efff- 
Statics. See Sir A. Kennedy. Mechanics clcnoy of its automobile industry. No 
of Machinery. 1886: J. Goodman. Media - power could afford to purchase the 
nics applied to Engineering, 1899. 1926-27 ; whole, or even a considerable part, of 
C. W. MacCnrd. Kinematics, 1901; A. Its mechanised and motorised equip- 
Hommerfleld, Fi’aiv Mechanics 1929; G. ment from abroad. Thus, though lack- 
P. Thomson, If 'are Mechanics of Free ing specialised equipment such as tanks 
Electrons, 1980; T. Harruclougli arid E. J. and unti-tunk guns in 1939. the Brit. 
Holm yard, Mechanics for Beginners, 1931. Army was at that time completely 
Mechanicsville, tn. of Saratoga co., New motorised, though the home forces were 
York, U.S. A. .situated 17 ni. N. of Albany, equipped largely with impressed civilian 
It monufs. bricks, shirts, and knitted vehicles, while oven at. the height of it* 
goods. Pop,, 7400. * efficiency the first-line transport of the 

Mtchanicsville, Battle of, first of the bulk of the Ucr Armies depended on horse 
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traction, in spite of the fact that the Ger. 
motor industry had been coerced in the 
years immediately before the war into 
adopting a standardised programme of 
production of vehicles (such as the Volks- 
wagen) which could bo immediately 
adapted to military use: the strategic 
moves of the Ocr. Army, from the Russian 
to the \\\ front, were carried out by rail. 

By 194o tbe two powers most conspicuous 
for mass production and mass employ- 
ment of tanks wore precisely those whose 
peacetime Industries had the highest out- 
put of heavy agric. tractors, the U.S.A. 
and the P.S.S.11. Tanks and motorised 
troops pla> ed a relatively small part in the 
great successes of the Jap. Army, w ho 
fought, their war in a style consistent 
with an economy whose forte was light 
industry and shipping. The armies of 
Poland, Hungary, and the Balkan states 
can hardly be said to have known mecha- 
nisation or motorisation up to 1939. 

The experience gained by the Brit. 
Army in the campaigns of the First World 
War waged in defence of the Sue/. Canal, 
and the constant preoccupation of the im- 
perial general staff with the security of 
the Middle E., would alone have been 
sufficient to account for the almost com- 
plete elimination of cavalry, horse 
artillery, and animal transport from the 
Brit. Army before 1938. Hippomobile 
armies, apart from their extreme vulnera- 
bility from the air, requiro enormous 
quantities of forage and water, in addition 
to the normal burden of rations and 
ammunition, and the supply of a great 
cavalry army for any length of time in arid 
zones, such as Mesopotamia and the Syrian 
and W. deserts, was an impossible task. 
See Tanks; Aumoxjred Cars; Infantry; 
ARTILLERY. 

Mechelen (Fr. Malines), city of Belgium, 

14 m. S. of Antwerp, on the R. Dyle. It 
has a cathedral with asi unfinished steeple 
of 318 ft., containing a famous chime of 
forty-five bells. There are sev. other 
churches in M. t some of which contain 
pictures by Rubens. Of those the finest 
is that of r The Adoration of the Magi’ in 
the church of i?t. John. There are also 
sev. secular buildings, giving evidence of 
the wealthy past of the city. The (ioth 
Hall was built in 13*20, and tbe old palace 
of the Grand Council of the Netherlands in 
1374. M. was formerly known for its 
lace rnanufs. At present there are very 
important furniture man ufs. it produces 
also textiles, tapestry, and tinned vege- 
tables, There is a large workshop of the 
Belgian Railway Company. The sur- 
rounding dist. N famous for the cultiva- 
tion of early vegetables, of w r bieh M. is an 
international market. It is the see of 
an archbishop, primate of Belgium, and 
there are two convents. M. suffered 
much in the early stages of the First 
World War during the battle of Antwerp; 
afterwards it was famous as resideneo of 
Cardinal Mercier. During the Second 
World War M. was bombed sev. times, and 
damage was done. Bop. 60,200. 

Goilenne, Malintsjadix H aujourd'hui, 19(18 , 
and J. Laenen, Geschiedenis ran Mechelen 
totophet einde dee middclermren, 1926. 
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Meohlin Laoe, see under Lace. 

Meohnikov, Iliya, see Mktciinikov. 

Meokenen, Mekenen, or Mecheln, Israel 

von ( d . 1503), engraver and goldsmith, is 
usually identified with the Ger. painter, 
Meister Israel, eighteen of whose works 
hang in the lMnakothek of Munich. They 
are religious in subject, and belong clearly 
to the school of Van Eyck. 

Mecklenburg, prov. of Germany, formed 
of the two former grand ducliies, M.- 
Schwerin and M.-Strolitz, the areas of 
which are respectively f>068 sq. in. and 
1131 sq. m. Schwerin is watered by the 
Elbe and Waraovv, and its surface is 
generally flat and well wooded. S t. relit/, 
is also flat and similar in its physical 
character to Schwerin, although being 
further from the sea its climate is less 
humid and loss changeable. Agriculture 
is the chief industry of M. f and stock- 
raising is an important pursuit. Gypsum 
and salt are mined in Schwerin. The 
title of grand duke was obtained for 
.Schwerin and for Strelitz in 1815. Until 
1907 both duchies were practically abso- 
lute monarchies, but In that year they 
were, granted some form of const it utional 
government. In 193t they were united. 
The chief tns. are Schwerin (54,000): 
Ludwigslust, Rostock (heavily damaged 
by the U.A.F. in 1942). with a pop. of 
95,000 in 1940; (lustrow; Wesmar; and 
Strelitz. Bop. 2,139.700. 

Meos, Ladislas (real family name Mar- 
toncsik), b. 1895, Hungarian poet. He 
completed his studies at Budapest, and 
became canou of a Fr. order of priests, 
who made him a prof, for a time, and then 
assigned him to a vll. par. lie has written 
three books of poetry: Angelas of the 
Dawn (1923); Slaves Sing (1925); and 
('onsolation (1927). He has made himself 
pre-eminently the poet of his own country- 
side, and of the poor. 

Medallions, large medals struck for 
a particular occasion. In architecture 
round or oval panels and tablets, often 
decorated with designs or figures in relief, 
are called M. in reference to their shape. 
Sea under Medals. 

Medals. Numismatists have usually 
given the name of medal or medallion to 
those coin-Hke pieces that have been 
struck or cast for particular purposes or on 
extraordinary occasions, in commemora- 
tion of victories, treaties, coronations, 
and other important events, or in honour 
of remarkable persons, j n contradistinc- 
tion to coins, which have been issued for 
circulation as money. The art of en- 
graving dies is of very aoct. origin (see 
Numismatics). Tn some parts of the Gk. 
world, especially in Sicilv, coins struck for 
currency sometimes bore what may bo 
called commemorative types, and so 
served one of the purposes of M., but true 
M. or medallions are rare; the only 
examples known before the Hellenistic 
age come from Syracuse* Acragas, and 
Athens, the two latter being represented 
by ono issue each. Tho later Syracusan 
sericH was definitely associated with games, 
a usage which recurs in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies. u 

Gnder the Horn. Empire the art of tho 
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medallion was raised to a very high degree 
of skill and beauty of imperial portraiture. 
These largo pieces, struck generally in 
bronze or silver, with sonic magnificent 
exceptions in gold, were produced at the 
order of successive emperors for distribu- 
tion on speeial occasions to friends, court 
officials, army officers, and foreign rulers 
and envoys: many of them were provided 
with a loot) for suspension. 

In the early medieval period the It. 
term medaylia, first applied to large bronzo 
Horn, coins or medallions, finally came to 
denote any subsequently made piece of 
similar bold size and elaborately finished 
style ; and the It . Renaissance saw niedallio 
art. nobly developed by Pisano (‘Pisa- 
ncllo) (c. 1390-1155) and Alatteo do’ 
Pasti. Ills younger contemporary, from 
both of whom the great It. school derived. 



AIKPAL STRUCK TO COM M EM OH AT K THE 
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One of the earliest pieces Is a gold medal 
of the Council of Florence il 1391. Papal 
M. begin with Paul II. (II94L those of 
curlier popes having been issued by their 
successors. 

A second great school of medallists 
began in Germany in 14.33. and Ger. M. 
came to display much originality amt 
strength in treatment, though they were 
inferior to the It. In observing the limita- 
tions imposed upon the art by a circular 
shape. .Sicilian M. appear as early as 
1 50 1 ; Sp. in 1503, and Han. in 1516. 
Early Dutch M. (after 15(19) are notable 
for their elaborate engravings of views, 
maps, and plans. Fr. M.. which began 
in 1451 and developed under I)upr6 (1576- 
1643) and Wnrin (1600-72), were re- 
markably transformed by the reign of 
Louis XIV. (1643-17151, the events of 
which were mirrored in a long and splen- 
did sories of realistic design. The medallic 
hist, of the Napoleonic period, though of 
similar extent, is comparatively undis- 
tinguished through its addiction (with the 
litterateurs) to a false classicism. 

The series of Kug. M. is one of the most 
perfect, though probably more notable 
for its representations of contemporary 


events than for its artistic quality. The 
earliest example is a gold medal of Henry 
VIII. (Supremacy of the Church, 1545). 
Edward lV.’s reign supplies the first of a 
long series of coronation M. Among the 
best known die -engravers of Eng. M. are 
the Frenchman Brlot, active under 
Charles L; Thomas Simon, his near- 
con temporary and successor; the It. Bene- 
detto Pistrucci, designer of the Waterloo 
medallion; and. later in the nineteenth 
centurv. Win. Wyun, R.A. Then* are 
signs that in many countries the art of 
the medal ih again claiming a place above 
that to which it sank in the late nineteenth 
century, and that it is vindicating its 
importance not only as an historical 
repertory of national events and nation- 
ally famous figures but also as a study 
peculiarly welcome for the collector of 
objects of virtu. The w r ork of Theodore 
Spicer-Simsou ( q.v .) between 1910 and 
1930 alt lined a fine distinction. 

The striking of M. for the learned 
societies and (since 1849) for (he services 
forms one of th<‘ regular functions of the 
Royal Mint in London. 

tore K. Hawkins, A. W. Franks, and 
II. X. Grueber, Medallic Illustrations of 
the History of Great Jiritain and Ireland , 
1885; G. Tailored, ff istorical Record of 
Medals and Honorary Distinctions , 1891; 
L. Forrer, Hioyraphical Dictionary of 
Medallists , 1901-30; G. F. Hill, A Guide 
to the H.rhihition of Historical Medals in 
the Hr dish Museum 1924. and A Corpus 
of the Italian Renaissance Medal s, 1930; J.. 
Babelou. La M Mai lie et les niMailleurSr. 
1927 ; and II. Taprell Dorling, Ribbons er/uf 
Medals , 1917. 

Medals, First and Second World Wars 
(British). .See under title, e.g. War Medal, 
British; Victory Medal; Star, 1914: 
1911-15 ( Fir^t World War) — Burma 

St\u: Defence Medal; Italy Star 
(Second World War). 

Medan, tn. of N. Sumatra, situated 
about 10 m. from the W. coast on the R. 
Deti. Here is one of t he high courts of just ice 
of the Dutch E. Turlies. Pop. 16,000. 

Mede, or Mead, Joseph (1580-1 638 >, 
Eng. scholar, took his M. A. degree from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1610. and 
was associated with his college as fellow 
and reader In classics for the rest of liis 
life. II is Claris A pocaluptica (1627) is a 
reasonable exposition of tho apocalyptic 
pi opheeies. 

Mede, tn. in the prov. of Pavia. Lom- 
bardy, Italy, 22 in. W.S.W. of Pavia. 
Pop. 6500. 

Medea (Gk. M ijSeia), in Gk. mythology, a< 
famous sorceress. She was the daughter 
of /Eetcs. king of Colchis, and the wife of 
Jason, w ith whom she fell in love when he 
came in search of the golden fleece. She* 
assisted him in his quest, and together 
with her brother, Absyrtus, embarked, 
with him in the Argo % but heing pursued 
by /Eetes she murdered her brother and! 
scattered the parts of his body into the 
sea, thus dolro mg her father. At length 
she arrived at lolcus with Jason, and from 
ifefro they went to Corinth, where th or 
lived happily for about ten years, until 
Creon, king of Thebes, betrothed hia 
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daughter Glance to Jason. This led him 
to desert M. t and for his faithlessness she 
exacted a terrible revenge. She killed 
both the bride and her father by sending 
the maiden a poisoned robe and dladeinr, 
and murdered her two sons, Mermerus and 
Pheres, in her husband’s sight. After this 
she fled from Corinth in a cur drawn by 
dragons, the gift of her grandfather, 
Helios, to Athens, where she married 
/Egons, by whom she had a son, Medus. 
who was regarded as the progenitor of the 
Modes. Being forced to leave A t hens, she 
returned with her son to Colchis, and re- 
stored her father to the throne of which 
he had been deprived by his own son 
Poises. A« Corinth she was deemed im- 
mortal, and was said to have become the 
wife of Achilles in the Elysian fields, but 
elsewhere she was merely regarded as uu 
anct. queen. See Euripides, Medea, trans. 
by G. Murray, 1006, and F. L. Lucas. 1024. 

Medea (anct. Lamida), tn. of Algeria, 
situated 40 m. S.W. of Algiers. Pop. 
17,000 (Europeans 4000). 

Medellin, chief tn. of the dept, of Autio- 
quia, Colombia. It is an episcopal see, 
has a univ., and is the second largest tn. 
of the republic. Then' are rich gold and 
silver mines in the vicinity. The inhab. 
are chiefly engaged in the manuf. of 
jewellery, porcelain, and pottery. Coffee 
is grown and exported; silk, eotton, wool, 
and chocolate are also produced. There 
is an air-linc to Panama. Pop. 224,200. 

Medes, or Medians, see under Media. 

Medford: 1. City of Massachusetts,, 
U.S.A., in Middlesex co., situated on the 
Mystic R. and lakes. 5 m. N.N.W. of 
Boston. The manufs. include woollen 
goods, food products, machinery, and 
chemicals. Pop. 03,000. 2. City of 

Oregon, U.S.A., cap. of Jackson co.. 4 m. 
N.E. of Jacksonville, with sugar refining 
and brewing industries. Pop. 11,200. 

Medhurst, Walter Henry (1796-1857), 

<, Eng. missionary in China, b. in London, 
was ordained at Malacca in 1819, and after 
working in Penang and Batavia founded a 
mission in Shanghai, with which he was 
associated from 1842 to 1856. lie issued 
a very accurate version of the Bible In 
Hjgh-\Ven-li. his version being a revision 
of, the old Chinese text. Ho was part 
author of a trans. of the N.T. into the 
Maudarin dialect of Nanking. Ho pub. 
also a Jap.-ICng. dictionary (1830) and a 
Ohiuese-Eng. dictionary (1842-43). 

Media, In anct. times, the name of the 
"N.W. part of Iran, corresponding to the 
present prove, of Azerbaijan, Ghllan, 
Mazanderan. Irak-Ajemi, and the E. 
portion of Kurdistan. The Medians were 
‘ In language, religion, and manners very 
nearly allied to the Persians. After thoy 
had shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians, 
their tribes, according to the common 
account, united about 708 b.c., chose 
Deloces (Kai-Kobad) for their chief, and 
made Ecbatana their cap. His son, 
Pbraortes, or Arphaxad, subdued the Per- 
sians. Cyaxares (Kai-Kaous), the son of 
Phraortes, in alliance with Nabopolasssr, 
ifittg of Babylon, overthrew the Assyrian 
empire about 604 B.c., and vanquished the 
brigand hordes of Scythia. lie was suc- 


ceeded by his son Astyage (Asdchak), who 
was deposed (560 b.c.) by his own grand- 
son, Cyrus (Kai-Khflsru), king of Persia, 
and from this time the two nations are 
spoken of as one people. Ecbatana, the 
cap. of M., became the summer residence 
of the Persian kings. With the overthrow 
of the Persians by Alexander the Groat 
after the battle of Arbela (331 b.c.) 
M. became part, of Alexander’s realm. 
After tho death of Alexander the Great 
(324 B.c.) tho N.W. portion ( Atropatene ) 
at M. became a separate kingdom, and 
existed till the time of Augustus, tho other 
portion, under tiie name of Great M., form- 
ing a part of tho Syrian monarchy. M. 
was on sev. occasions separated front 
Persia. In 152 b.c. Mithridatos I. took 
Great M. from the Syrians and annexed it 
to the Parthian empire, and about 36 b.c. 
it had a king of its own. named Arta- 
vasdes, against whom Mark Antony made 
war. Under the Sassaniun dynasty the 
whole of M. was united to Persia. It 
became, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the stronghold of 
Turkoman tribes. In early times the 
Modes were a warlike race, and distin- 
guished for their skill with the bow. They 
were also celebrated for their horseman- 
ship, and it was from I hem that the Per- 
sians adopted this and other favourite 
exercises. See J. von PrAftok, Gntchiehie 
der Mcder und Prrser, 1906 10; II. LI. 
Rowley, Darius the Median, 1935; and 
G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran , 
1936. 

Media9 (Hungarian Medgyes), tn. of 
Rumania In Transylvania, situated on 
the Great Kokel, 25 m. N.N.E. of Sibiu 
(ilerinannstadt). Pop. 15,500. 

Mediation, Act of, Swiss constitution, 
the work of Napoleon, w T as drawn up in 
1803. Prior to tho treaty of LunAvillo 
Fr. troops had been in occupation of 
Switzerland; but, after that treaty, it was 
politic for Napoleon to evacuate his forces 
and help tho Swiss to settle down; for in 
this way ho would be certain of this strate- 
gically important ter. The A. of M., 
w Inch was drafted with the aid of delegates 
from the various cantons, revived the 
former diet, tho president formally repre- 
senting the central gov., but having no 
exec utive power. There were to be nine- 
teen cantons ; tho Diet was to moot in turn 
at tho six large tus., and Franco was 
to guarantee tho Swiss neutrality. This 
constitution earno to an end in 1813. 

Mediatisation (Gcr. Media tisteruny) is 
derived from Lat. wedxatus, middle, and 
was coined to describe tho process by 
which the title of certain Goy. princes was 
subordinated to that of other sovereigns, 
instead of being held directly from the 
emperor. Many minor houses wore media- 
tised in 1803. and again in 1815 at tho 
congress of Vienna. 

Medical Association, British, founded in 
1832, now has a membership of upwards 
of 50,000. Its headquarter* are In Tavis- 
tock Square, London, W.C.l, aud there arc 
also a considerable number of homo and 
colonial branches Its official organ Is the 
liritish Medical Journal. Papers dealing 
i with every dept, of medical science are 
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read at the ann. meeting of t he association, 
which is held at different cities of the 
country (1949, Harrogate). Originally it 
was known as the Prov. Medical and 
Surgical Association, but since 1856 it 
has borne its present name. Also pub- 
lishes Archives of Disease in Childhood 
(quarterly); Journal of Neurology and 
Psychopathology (continued since 1938 as 
Journal of Neurology and Psychiatry ); 
Abstracts of World. Medicine ; Abstracts of 
World Surgery; Obstetrics and Uynacology; 
and others. 

Medical Corps. Royal Army, see Medical 
Service, Army. 

Medical Education is special t raining in 
one or more branches of medicine, but 
since medicine itself is founded upon 
physics and rhem.. M. K. usually includes 
at least elementary instruction in these 
sciences. M. E. has developed very 
differently in different countries. Amongst 
the earliest records of definite surgiral 
training are those of Hindus in about the 
fifth century n.c. The Hindu student 
practised incisions and punctures in the 
veins and hollow stems of plants; he 
bandaged models; and in preparation for 
operations on cysts and ulcers in the 
human hotly, he tapped iuicy fruits. The 
works of Hippocrates and Galen formed 
tho foundation of most education in 
clinical practice an^ oiirgcry until after 
the Renaissance. and some * Hippocratic 
principles’ arc incorporated in modern 
professional etiquette. Except in ana- 
tomy M. E. was mainly didactic until the 
eighteenth century, partly because of the 
difficulty in procuring specimens and 
partly because of tho complete acceptance 
of the Gk. writings. In Edinburgh all 
anatomical doinonst rations were shown on 
a single body, and operations were prac- 
tised on dogs. This difficulty led to the 
estab. of museums of anatomical and 
pathological specimens. Many Brit. stu- 
dents completed their M. E. at Padua. 
Montpellier, Leyden, Berlin, or Paris. 

In Great Britain Oxford, Cambridge. 
London. Edinburgh, and Dublin, and all 
prov. univs. (but not the univ. colleges), 
have a faculty of medicine. The student 
must first qualify for entrance to tho univ. 
Tho medical examinations proper com- 
prise the first M.B, in biology, physics, and 
chein., taken either externally or after one 
year’s study; the second M.B. in anatomy 
and physiology after a further two years; 
the third M.B. in clinical subjects after 
three years spent in hospital practice. In 
London M. E. has long been associated 
with clinic l observation and demon- 
stration, h‘..v m schools not connected with 
hospitals the teaching was purely didac tic 
until the need for clinical work was fully 
recognised, and more facilities were 
afforded. 

Before the latter half of the nineteenth 
century medical specialists were com- 
paratively few, but with the growth of 
knowledge it became impossible for the 
general practitioner to learn how to deal 
adequately with all types and mani- 
festations of diseases. Consequently 
some doctors and surgeons have specialised 
in special blanches of medicine and sur- 


gery, and. after education In the elements 
of general medicine, it is necessary for tho 
specialist to undergo a course of training 
in the particular branch of medicine he 
wishes to follow. The Cambridge Medical 
School specialises in the experimental 
branches and the allied sciences. London 
affords excellent opportunities for surgery, 
clinical work, and the study of tropical 
diseases. 

Since 1948 all the medical schools of 
London Univ. have followed the lead of 
tho prov. univs. In admitting women on 
equal terms with men; in practice about 
one -fifth of the students are women. 

The cost of a M. E. varies somewhat 
in the different medical schools. The 
fees for tuition are in the region of £50 
per annum, to which must be added con- 
siderable items for examination fees, pur- 
chase of books and instruments, and 
expenses of maintenance. Various scholar- 
ships are, however, available. 

The two important pubs, named below 
make various suggestions for the reform of 
M. E., and should be consulted by those 
seeking further information: one interest- 
ing proposal is a compulsory ‘intern year* 
iri a hospital appointment after the third 
M.B. examination, before the student shall 
be legally entitled to practise his pro- 
fession. See Interdepartmental Committee 
on Medical Schools (the Goode nough 
Deport), 1914, ami The Training of a 
Doctor (Report of the Brit. Medical 
Association), 1948. 

The first college of medicine for women 
was estab. iu Philadelphia (1850), and in 
1874 the London School of Medicine was 
opened, and truining given in the Royal 
Free Hospital for Women. 

Medical Jurisprudence, or Forensic 
Medicine, application of medical science to 
questions of common law. A large body 
of scientific far ts has been built up. having 
for its purpose the elucidation of points, as 
far as medical knowledge can throw any 
Light upon the matter, concerning the civil 
rights of individuals and the nature, ex- 
tent, causation, etc., of personal injuries. 
So important has this legal aspect of 
medicine become, that M. J. is included as 
a subject of study in the training course 
of every medical practitioner. Among 
the subjects dealt with are evidences of 
age, personal identity, pregnancy, in- 
sanity, paternity, etc., as far as they are 
likely to have any bearing on the respon- 
sibility of an individual or his capacity for 
certain rights; and evidences of rape, 
abortion, death by poison, drowning, or 
hanging, possibility of live-birth in trials 
for Infanticide, the identification of blood- 
stains, etc. See A. S. Taylor, Elements of 
Medical Jurisprudence, 1836. and Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicul Juris- 
prudence (new ed.), 1928; S. A. Smith 
and J. Glaister, Recent Advances in 
Forftisic Medicine , 1931; J. Collie. Fraud 
in Medico-Legal Jurisprudence , 1932: and 
11. T. F. Rhodes, Forensic Medicine. 1947. 

Medical Practitioner, individual who 

S metises the art of medicine: a qualified 
L P. is one whose name is inscribed ou 
t&s medical register of the General Medical 
Council in the United Kingdom. The 
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General Medical Council was cstab. by the of medical knowledge, while some of the 
Medical Act of 1858 to regulate the con- Amer. surgeons are unsurpassed any- 
ditions under which persons entered the where. 

medical profession, and a register was in- Medical Research is fundamentally con- 
stituted to contain the names of qualified cerned with the prevention and rure of 
individuals. The amended Act of 1886* disease. To this end it is essential that 
defined the general scope of the qualifying the symptoms and nature of the disease 
examination, and gave the council some should be kuown and experiments made 
measure of control over the corporate to determine its reaction to various 
bodies licensed to grant diplomas. The methods of treatment. Consequently the 
general requirements do not vary to a methods of M. It. are observational and 
great extent among the diploma-granting experimental. The earliest M. H. must, 
bodies of the United Kingdom. Before have been very haphazurd and mainly ex- 
behig enrolled on the ‘student’s register,’ perimental. but the a net. civilisations and 
an intending practitioner has to produce many savage tribes had herbal remedies 
one of many specified certificates relating for various affections, and the Chinese ami 
to the subjects of general education. A Babylonians attempted to account for 
period of s^udy of five years’ duration is their remedies by formulating theories of 
then entered upon. In the first years of disease. These theories were purely 
the course the student is examined in speculative, and it was not until the time 
physics, chem., and elementary biology, of Hippocrates that the observational 
Later on the training becomes more method was systematically employed, 
purely professional, and includes anatomy, Arabian physicians made extensive use of 
ph.\ siology, water in medica and pharmacy, this method, but Hippocrates is usually 
pathology, therapeutics, forensic modi- regarded as its founder. It is essential in 
cine, psychiatry, radiology, obstetrics and clinical practice and leads to correct diag- 
gymecology. ptediatries. etc., together nosis. The experimental method was 
with medicine and surgery, including systematised by Galen, and in his invosti- 
cliiiical instruction in a rc< ognised gation of the nervous system he laid the 
hospital. foundation of experimental physiology. 

The right of the General Medical Council There are certain aspects of disease 
to strike a practitioner’s name off the which cannot bo investigated in the clinic, 
medical register, either for a criminal con- While t lie observational method could dis- 
viction or for infamous conduct in any cover a connection between A nopheles and 
professional respect,* is a statutory right, malaria (see Malaria), experimental work 
but is not subject, to appeal unless the was necessary to trace the life hist, of the 
members of the tribunal had no evidence malaria parasite and its phases in man and 
on which to found their decision or have mosquito. .Seiumelweiss (1857), as a result 
fallen short in ‘natural Justice.’ of clinical observations, showed that in* 

Any unregistered person practising as fectiun could be spread by living and by 
an apothecary (the modem ‘apothecary’ dead bodies: Pasteur and lvoeh, in the 
is a general M. P.. by licence of the Apothe- laboratory, were able to isolate infeetivo 
rarie-; Company; hut in popular usage the organisms and to investigate their re- 
term is archaic) is liable to a penalty under act ions. The dcvelooraent. of this pioneer 
the Apothecaries Act, 1815. The use by experimental work in bacteriology is seen 
unregistered persons of any title implying in the growth of immunotherapy during 
registration, or that they are recognised by recent years (see Bactlria ; Mkoicixk.) 
law. is made an offence by the Medical Experimental M. It. is so wide a field 
Act, 1858. No unregistered person can that it deals with subjects included in 

f rivc a valid certificate required by law, or separate branches of science, such as 
lold an appointment at a hospital, or in a bucteriology, jiarasitology, physiology, 
ship, etc., or practise under the National obstetrics, therapeutics, dietetics, bio- 
HeuJth Insurance Acts, or obtain danger- physics, biochemistry, anatomy, and sur- 
ous drugs, or Treat venereal disease. gory. The rapid development of the 

Meifical PwMtoner* in the U.S.A . — experimental method during the present 
There is no federal law regarding the century has called forth much adverse 
practice of medicine in the l r .S.A.. this criticism. The behaviour of organisms 
being left to the jurisdiction of each of and ot tissues in culture may be very 
the self-governing states. State medical diffeient from their behaviour in a patient, 
hoards can insist that a would-be prae- The reactions of rats, dogs, and rabbits 
titioner have a diploma from some may be very different from the reactions 
recognised medical school. In general of human beings. A healthy animal, in- 
any graduate of a medical school any where fee ted in the laboratory with a disease, 
can set up in practice after having cstab. may not be affected in the same way as an 
his credentials and, in some easels, having unhcalt by one or us an animal living a nor- 
passed certain tost*. The standard of the mal life. So long, however, as the research 
medical schools has been raised through worker fully realises these and similar 
the efforts of the Airier. Medical Associa- possibilities, they do not 'vitiate his re- 
tion and the local «datc associations, suits, but rather enable him to apply thorn 
and now, in most schools, the student with greater reserve and in a more critical 
must have had an academic education manner. Obviously the liost. conduct of 
and must attend sessions and lectures for M. It. is in the co-ordJnaUdn of tho obser- 
four years before receiving his diploma, rational and experimental methods, and 
Some of the greater medical schools, some modern research laboratories are in 
which arc heavily endowed, have done close connection /vith a hospital in which 
their part in adding to the world’s stock patients may be observed and, if willing. 
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subjected to experiment. The experi- 
mental method receives severe criticism 
for its two of animals such as rats and 
rabbits in the Investigation of rickets and 
cancer; of various vertebrate auimaJs in 
the study of the endocrine organs in physi- 
ology, and other b ranches of M. R. The 
choice of the subject of the experiment 
must always fall either on the human being 
or on a different animal, and it is doubtful 
whether there will ever be unanimous 
agreement on this vexed question. That 
mail has undoubtedly benefited by such 
experiments is shown by the use of insulin 
in Diabetes melt if us , of liver for pernicious 
anosmia, the efficacy of the antirachitic 
vitamin and the determination of its pre- 
sence in various foot! substances. Man 
has also benefited by experiments on his 
fellows, as in the ease of the voluntary 
infection of Dr. 1\ T. Mai is on with the 
malaria parasite to forward t lie research 
on malaria. Opponents of vivisection 
should bear in miml that without, it sub- 
stantial progress in M. R. at the present 
day would be impossible. Such experi- 
ments in living animals are very carefully 
regulated by the Home Office. 

{Statistics may be very useful in in- 
vestigations of epidemiology, heredity, 
diet . and other subjects of M. K., and non- 
mat licmatical res* > "» , b workers on such 
subjects need t<* eo-i,po»ate with skilled 
statisticians m order to get as complete an 
interpretation as possible ol their results. 
Recent research on these lilies lias led to 
the prediction and probable course of 
certain epidemics (see KI’IIikmiolcmjt). 
The statistics, however, need to l»e scienti- 
fically collected and to lu thoroughly 
reliable, otherwise they nun' he totally ob- 
structive instead of leading to progressive 
research. Much work remains to be done 
on the best, method of obtaining reliable 
statistics, and the best ly p<* of statistics 
for especial purposes. Tin* research 
worker, in addition to skilled technique, 
needs patience, endurance, ability to re- 
view his results criticallj . and readiness to 
discard preconceived ideas or working 
hypotheses when there i-- insufficient ex- 
perimental evidence in support them. 
Individuals owe much to advances due to 
research in biophysics in connection with 
radio-, actino-, and elect ro-thernp> , 
electro -card iographj , unit improvements 
in auscultory apparatus The latest 
methods employed in obstetrics are due to 
research in biochemistry, surgery, physio- 
logy, and embryoIog> (see articles on 
these topics). Considerable attention is 
devoted both to eliniial and experimental 
work on cancer, its treatment ami earlier 
diagnosis. Research is being carried out 
to determine whether reliable diagnosis of 
tho disease at, an early stage may be made 
by blood tests (see Oancku). See also 
Nufkikt.I) C 01 J.KUK. See R. Dawson. The 
Hinton/ of Medicine: a Short Synopsis. 
1927; J. A. Dcluiege, Ton (min National 
Health , 1931; D. Riesiuaji. Medicine in 
Modem Society, 1938; <*. F. McCleary, 
The Match of Medicine, 1941 ; (i.W, Gray. 
The Adranciny Front of Medicine, 1941; 
and M. Silverman, Wa* ayainnt Disease, 
1942. • • 


Medical Service, Army. Medical service 
in the Brit. Army is provided by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. Before the 
Crimean war the service was on no per- 
manent basis, and was carried on in a hap- 
hazard manner. There existed expert 
advisers to the army, officers of high rank, 
but there was no unified corps of officers 
and other ranks as w o know it to-day. In 
the early campaigns, and through the 
Peninsular and Waterloo, attention in the 
w'ay of non-medical comforts was provided 
by the wives of soldiers, who were per- 
mitted to follow their husbands on active 
service. Gradually regimental hospital 
staffs were formed, but it was not until tho 
Crimean war that a corps of men only (no 
officers) was formed ‘for the better care of 
sii k and wounded, ’ entitled Medical Staff 
Corps. In 1857 it. became the Army 
Hospital Corps, In 1884 the doctors 
were formed into the Medical Staff, but 
the final welding of officers and men did 
not take place until 1898, when the Royal 
Army Medical Corps was formed. The 
opening of the Herbert Hospital at Wool- 
wich in 1861 marked an important stage 
in the development of the A. M. S.. and 
oilier hospitals followed at Ketley, Aider- 
shot, and clsew here. The cstub. of a corps 
for the medical service advanced the pro- 
vision of medical units for subsequent ex- 
peditions; and the members of such units 
often distinguished themselves, many win- 
ning the Victoria Cross. During flic First 
Win Id War the cstab. of the A. M. S. 
expanded in conformity with army expan- 
sion generally and, from an estab. of 9000 
other ranks in Aug. 1914, increased to 
133.000 in the last year of the war. A 
total of 9.0(*0 000 casualties w;ia dca.lt 
with. 2,OUU,t»00 being on the W. front. 
The R A.M.C. was, of course, assisted by 
t lie Nursing Services, Red Cross, and other 
similar organisations. A beautiful win- 
dow in AY est minster Abbey perpetuates 
t he memory of countless acts of bravery 
performed by the A. M. S. The varied 
fronts on which fighting took place during 
the First World War was a test of the 
eiheieney and organisation of the A. M. S. 
Every means of conveyance, modern, 
obsolete, and improvised, was brought, 
into use, and all sorts of buildings were 
converted into hospitals Ingenuity con- 
ttihiitcd largely to the comfort of the sick 
and wounded. Protection of casualties 
from aerial attacks was a new feature of 
the First World War and, in t he shell-lire 
zone, protection was of paramount im- 
portance. The range of modern weapons 
brought the activities of the A. M. 8. well 
within the danger zone. Shells blew up 
aid posts and dressing stations or wiped 
out bearer-parties, aud some da 7 3 mem- 
bers of the A. M. 8. were killed and many 
thousands were wounded. Many Amor, 
doctors joined the Brit. A. M. S.. and were 
granted ollicers’ commissions in the 
R. A.M.C. When the Amer. Army came 
to Europe they were permitted to join the 
Amer. Army For u full story of the 
A. M. S. dui ig the First World War see 
tyij.-Gen. Sir W. G. Macpherson. Official 
ffistory of the Medical Service. 1921-24; 
H.M.S.O.. ii \c (/illations for Army Medical 
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Services, 1932, ami Organisation, Strategy, 
and Tadics of the Army Medical Services 
in War . 1937. 

Army Medical Service in the Second 
World War . — The A. M. S. made great 
strides in the Second World War, as ex- 
emplified in operations performed in the 
battle zone. Thus in the N. Africa battle 
area first aid was administered on the 
field; then, by \\n> of an advanced dress- 
ing station, the wounded man arrived at a 
casualty clearing station. This was the 


From the casualty clearing station the 
patients wero sent to a general hospital at 
the base, often by motor ambulance to 
an aerodrome, and thcnco by ambulance 
plane, often performing in 2 or 3 hrs. a 
journey that by any other means would 
take 36 hrs. (General hospitals wore all 
equipped in tho same manner os the 
casually clearing station, and many of 
them had special sections for various 
types of casualties. They had from 
forty to eighty trained sisters and 



'Life' photo by Francis Millar 
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rrif-d with its personnel in one C-47 aircialt. it has ten beds and a laboratory 
dta- ground), a surgery foreground); and a dental unit (on the n^ht). 


most advanced medical post where opt ‘ra- 
tio ns could be properly performed. A 
mobile electric unit supplied power for 
X-ray and light mg. In fact, the casualty 
clearing station was completely mobile, 
carrying tentage for operating theatres 
and wards. Expert surgeons and eminent 
doctors were employed in these advanced 
stations. These stations, which in N. 
Africa were generally about 20-30 m. 
behind the front lines, were expert at mov- 
ing. and from positions over 100 m. away 
could reach their new destination by even- 
ing. and be ready to receive patients the 
following morning. Each station had its 
team of specialists: physician, surgera, 
ansestbetist. X-ray specialists, and dental 
officer, together with eight sisters, 
K.A.M.O. nursing orderlies, and cooks. 


many R.A.M.C. men for the other 
tasks necessary in a modern hospital. 
These hospitals were divided into two 
main divs., medical and surgical. The 
treatment of wounds In the Second World 
War was well in advance of that in tho 
previous war. Plaster fixation and sul- 
phonamldo drugs enabled the surgeon at 
the front to prepare his patients so well 
that long journeys even by road and rail 
did no harm. No douht jt would have 
been ideal if all patients could have been 
evacuated by air, but that was not pos- 
sible, though in the Burma theatre it was 
achieved to a very large extent. 

Army Medical Service of the U.S.A . — 
The normal or peacetime strength of the 
medical corps of the V.S. Army is about 
6400 officers and men. There are small 
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hospitals connected wltli every army garri- 
son. Init there are also large general hos- 
pitals at Hot Springs, Arkansas, Denver, 
Colorado, the presidio of San Francisco, 
a general army medical centre, including 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., and at El Paso, Texas. In the 
colonial possession the army has hospitals 
at Manila in the Philippines (lost to the 
Jap. in 1942), and at Honolulu in the 
Hawaiian Is. There is also an aviation 
hospital at San Antonio, Texas. Here 
has been developed a complete airborne 
emergency hospital, carried in one plane. 
The 100 -bed field unit can be carried in 
nine aircraft. 

During the First World War there were, 
at the front or at the base hospitals, more 
than 20,000 medical officers. and ten times 
that number of other ranks. It is esti- 
mated that there were something like 

20.000 nurses attending u total of over 

350.000 beds. 

During the Second World War there 
were at. the front or at the base hospitals 
more than 14,000 medical olflcers and six 
times (hat number of other ranks. It is 
estimated that t hero were more than 

10.000 nurses attending a total of over 

120.000 beds. 

Medical Societies. Numerous societies of 
widely different medical denominations 
exist through out, the Prit. Isles, more than 
ninety in England, five in Wales, sixteen 
in Scotland, and three in Ireland. The 
Ministry of Health may he accounted one 
of these, with its gov. lymph estab., and 
its many pubs, appearing from time to 
time. The Brit. Medical Association 
(founded 1H32) is the greatest society, with 
headquarters in Tavistock Square. W.C.l, 
and its weekly pub. of tho British Medical 
Journal; its branches are found through- 
out Britain and the colonics. The ann. 
meeting is of great interest and value to 
the medical profession; in 1949 it was held 
at Harrogate (see Medical Association, 
Whitish). The Royal Society of Medi- 
cine. 1 Wimpolc Street, W.l, has meetings 
throughout tho winter, and publishes 
its Proceedings annually at five guineas; 
its private library consists of 140,000 
vols. The Medical Society of London 
(founded in 1773), 11 Chamlos Street, 
W.l, meets twice monthh during the 
winter, with lectures ami discussions, and 
publishes Transactions at 15s. The Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, the 
Medical Research Council. Research De- 
fence Society, Ophthalmological Society, 
and Royal Sanitary Institute (to which 
the Parkes Museum belongs) are repre- 
sentative of tlic various interests of the 
societies. „ 

Medioi, name of an Illustrious Florentine 
family. Cosimo do' M. ( 1 .480-1404), 
called 'pater palrho* by his grateful fellow 
citizens, was the son of Giovanni tr. 1360- 
1429), who is Justly regarded as the 
founder of that greatness which after- 
wards distinguished his posterity In 
1433 Cosimo was obliged to leave his 
native Florence and to seek refuge in 
Venice as the result of one of those sudden 
revolutions which are inseparably associ- 
ated with tho hist-, of the It. medic vai 


republics. The following year, however, 
he was recalled, and until his death 
directed the fortunes of Florence, saving 
her from the ravages of war by his prudent 
alliances and skilful foreign policy, and 
using his enormous riches for tho generous 
and enlightened patronage of art and 
literature. He instituted an academy for 
the study of Platonic philosophy, collected 
a number of priceless classical and oriental 
MSS., which formed a splendid nucleus to 
the Laurentian library, gathered about his 
court some of the foremost painters, sculp- 
tors, and scholars of the day, and won 
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golden opinions for his munificence and 
generous c harities. The name M. adorned 
none more illustrious than Cosimo. unless 
it was bis grandson, Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent (II 49 -92b Lorenzo also was the 
victim of the endless family feuds, and 
narrowly escaped assassination at the 
bands of the influential and jealous Pazzi. 
He was perhaps even more lavish in his 
patronage of learning than his grandfather. 
The academy which he founded for the 
study of the antique was largely respon- 
sible for the rapid dissemination over 
Europe of Gk. and Lat. literature, as well 
as for the pre-eminence of Florence in the 
field of Renaissance culture. It was he 
who seized at once on the vital importance 
of printing, and it was he who procured, 
through John Laaearis, 200 MSS. from the 
monastery of Mt. Athos, which were des- 
tined to embellish tho Laurentian library 
already referred to. This unique collec- 
tion, together with the equally uuique 
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collection of anct. sculptures and vases, 
etc., was broken up ami in part destroyed 
when the Fr. sacked the city, which was 
under the rule of l J ioro (1471-15011), the 
incompetent son of Lorenzo. The astute 
politician Giulio (1478-15:14), who rose to 
be Clement VII., was an illegitimate son of 
Giuliano, Lorenzo’s ill-fated brother. A 
second son of Lorenzo, Giovanni (1475- 
1521 ), succeeded to the papal chair os Leo 
X. Lorenzo II. (1492-1519). grandson of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, exhibited all the 
incontinence and infirmity of will which 
mark a degenerate race, whilst the vicious- 
ness of his character was further em- 
phasised in Ills natural son, Alessandro 
(1510-37), who governed Florence as duke 
from 1530, the year of her tragic surrender 
to the emperor Charles V. Cosimo I. 
(1519-74), who was created grand-dukc of 
Tuscauy in 1570. and Ferdinand 1. (1549- 
1609), were descended from Lorenzo 
(1395-1440), a younger brother of the 
great Cosimo. The male line of the M. 
became extinct with Giovan Gastone 
(1671-1737), the seventh grand -duke. See 
Catherine dk’ Medici and Marie dk' 
Medici for the alliance of this house 
with the royalty of France. See Janet 
Ross, Lives of the Early Medici# . 1910; 
O. booth, Cosimo /., Duke of Florence , 
19*21; G. Maguire, The. Women of the 
Mediri. 1927; II. Acton, The Last Medici , 
1931 ; D. G. Loth, Lorenzo the Magnificent , 
l93o; and C. Stange, L*jrenzo il Magnified, 
1940. 

Medici, Alessandro de’ f see Leo (popes). 
Leu Xf. 

Medioi, Catherine de’ a see Catherine 
pe* Medici, 

Medici Chapel, one of the monumental 
works on which Michelangelo was cm- 
pkned in the years 1520-34, and intended 
to be the burial -places and monument of 
the M. in their family ehurch of .San 
Lorenzo, In Florence. It was not built by 
Michelangelo, but the'commisBinn for its 
decoration and the monuments in it was 
given to him by" the M. popes, Leo X. and 
Clement VII. For various reasons it was 
never completed, the execution of the 
commission being interrupted by the de- 
mands of earlier commissions, straitened 
papal finuniop, and the conflict between 
the papacy and the Florentines in which 
Michelangelo himself was deeply involved 
as engineer of the fortifications of Florence. 
The architectural decoration of the 
chapel, the four allegorical figures of 
Dawn and livening. Night and Day, on the 
two sepulchres, and the seated figures of 
the dukes Lorenzo and Giuliano above 
them, are almo>t complete; but of the still 
more elaborate double sepulchre on the 
entrance wall only the group of the Virgin 
and Child, which was to have occupied 
the centre, was completed. The whole 
leaves an overwhelming impression and, 
although unfinished, it illustrates Michel- 
angelo’s power, in his prime, of achieving 
a unity which resolves discords and con- 
flicts. In his interpretation of the art. of 
Michelangelo, as exemplified in tWs 
monument, Dr. Charles jrle Tolnay sees riot 
merely a sepulchral chamber, in itself a 
novelty, but also a microcosm of the 


universe. See C. do Tolnay , M ichelangelo : 
the Medici Chattel* 1949. 

Medici, Giovanni de\ see Leo (popes), 
Leo X. 

Medioi, Marie de', see Marik dk' 
Medici. 

Medioina, tn. of Kinilla, Italy, in the 
prov. of Bologna, 15 m. S.E. of the tn. of 
that name. Fop. 14,000. 

Medioinal Herbs. In medieval times few 
plunts were without their supposed medi- 
cinal value, but the progress of medicine 
has limited them to a very small number. 
With a special state dept.’s aid, consider- 
able attention is devoted to the culture of 
M, II. in the U.S.A., but in Britain, where 
in the E. cos. a century ago their culture 
was an important industry, they are little 
grown now and considerable importations 
are received from India and other coun- 
tries. Some plants, such as foxglove, 
hemlock, belladonna, peppermint, valer- 
ian, and henbane, can be grown in 
Britain better than elsewhere. Foxglove 
and hemlock need to have their juice ex- 
pressed immediately after cutting. 

Medieine, science of the treatment of 
disease; any substance administered with 
the object of curing a diseased condition. 
The term is used sometimes to indicate 
that branch of the healing urt which deals 
with internal administrations as opposed 
to surgery or operative treatment. In its 
widest sense, however, M. includes all 
varieties of curative treatment, as well as 
discussion of the causation of disease, and 
kindred subjects. According to modern 
conceptions, the study of M. involves first 
of all the study of anatomy, or the struc- 
t ure and form of the body, and physiology, 
or the study of function. Medical prac- 
titioners are called upon to deal with 
diseased conditions, hence pathology be- 
comes part of the general subject. The* 
treatment of diseased condit ions is si udied 
under the name of therapeutics, which, as 
far as it is coucorned with drugs, involves 
a study of pharmacology. Operative 
treatment of surgery has sov. subdivisions 
of which dentistry is an important 
example. Sov.' brandies of medical 
practice have been dealt, with separately, 
of which obstetrics, or midwifery, is of 
overwhelming importance; it is closely 
allied t.o gymecology, or diseases of 
women. A special aspect of the applica- 
tion of medical knowledge is indicated in 
the term medical jurisprudence (q.v.). 

The development and classification of 
medical science have proceeded by gradual 
steps from very early timofi. Among the 
more primitive peoples medical practice 
was an adjunct of the sacerdotal function, 
and relied more upon the Influence of the 
deity than upon any intrinsic efficacy in 
the methods adopted. Even the priests 
of /KsculapiuH, the Gk. god of healing, 
relied upon purely religions exercises to 
effect a cure. The mc<Ucal school of 
Cnidus was estab. between 700 and COO 
b.c., and was mainly concerned with the 
description of symptoms as symptoms, 
dissociated from the put lent. In this 
respect it differed from the Coan school, 
founded later by Hippocrates. The rise 
of purely rational curative methods is 
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associated with the name of the Gk. 
physician Hippocrates ( c . 460 p.o.). who 
was an outstanding member of a pro- 
fession which had already takon a distinct, 
plane in Hellenic life. The great feature 
of the work of Hippocrates is the recog- 
nition of disease as the result, of natural 
causes, and he and his followers be- 
queathed to tho medical world tho 
principles of minute observation of symp- 
toms and the consideration of theso in 
relation to the patient and environment. 
These principles have grown into the 
method of clinical M. The general theory 
of the Hippocratic school postulated four 
humours in the human body. These were 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile, 
and an improper proportion of the con- 
stituents was understood to be the cause 
of disease. Careful observation was 
necessary to diagnose the state of I lie body 
with regard to these elementary humours, 
and patient application of the available 
means of cure was combined with assidu- 
ous observation of their effects. When 
the victories of Alexander had dissemin- 
ated Grecian knowledge throughout, the 
known world, a school of physicians sprang 
.p at Alexandria which founded what lias 
been called the empirical school. The 
members of this school observed effects 
instead of inqn.ihiii aitc* causes, and built 
up a body of clinical experience which 
appears to have led to considerable success 
:n practice. Home produced the school 
of ‘met bodies,’ which assigned all morbid 
conditions to the too great constriction or 
t no great relaxation of t he pores separating 
the atoms of the body. '1 he general treat- 
ment, therefore, involved increasing or 
decreasing the amount of constriction to 
the required extent by the use of drugs 
and by carefully adjusted dieting. All the 
medical knowledge of the ancients was 
co-ordinated and the results recorded by 
Galen, who lived in Home in the second 
century a.d. The study of his works was 
pursued in the monastic estabs. of the 
Middle Ages, but the search after a univer- 
sal principle militated against the develop- 
ment of medical knowledge ou scientific 
lines. The revival of learning helped to 
clear away some of the masses of super- 
stition which had been superposed on the 
work of Galen. Good trails, were made 
by Liuacrc ami others, ami tho study of 
anatomy, botany, and pharmacology pro- 
ceeded apace. Scientific method, rnueh 
as it helped forward the branches of know- 
ledge which were ultimately to cause great 
development*! in medual theory, did not. 
however, have an immediately great effect 
on medical practice. Success was more 
likely to attend the efforts of the em- 
piricists who constantly sprang up. and 
overlaid with super-tit ion ns their theories 
were, nevertheless their knowledge of 
drugs and their skill in manipulation 
served them and their patients far better 
than somewhat dangerous dogma. In 
1628 Wm. Harvey pub. Ins discovery, of 
tho circulation of the blood, but it w f as 
some tiino before the importance of this 
phenomenon was adoajiately recognised. 
Progress became constant though gradual, 
until tho appreciation of the truths of 


biology as demonstrated by Darwin led to 
the development of theories with far- 
reaching effects. In Germany Schonlein 
commenced a new era by his discovery of a 
parasite as the cause of the skin disease 
called favus. Bacteriological research led, 
in the hands of Pasteur and others, to the 
conceptions of toxins produced in the 
blood by bacteria and to the anti-toxin 
evolved as a result of the intoxication. 

On the work of Pasteur and his fcou- 
temporaries, Koch and Klebs, the modern 
treatment of infectious diseases is based. 
Pasteur did pioneer work in vaccination 
and inoculation; Koch worked out the 
life-hist, of certain Infective organisms, 
showing their relation to disease. Klebs 
discov crcd bacteria causing typhoid fever 
and diphtheria, and showed that some 
bacteria could be removed from a medium 
by nitration. He thus began the im- 
portant work on filterable and non-filter- 
ablo \ iruses. The results obtained by 
these three pioneers gave a stimulus to 
research on bacteriology and parasitology, 
and numerous infective bacteria and other 
parasites have been described since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. As a 
result , most infectious diseases, even those 
of epidemic character, are comparatively 
well under control. ( See Bactelua; 
Kpiukmiology.) 

Past cur's results helped to direct 
Lister’s quest, for a preventive of wound 
infections, and surgery, general healing, 
and hospital sanitation were inestimably 
advanced by the introduction of anti- 
sceptics t Li.-teiG. Tropical M., which 
became of interest as a result of ex- 
ploration and colonisation, benefited by 
the impetus m\cu to the study of bac- 
teriology and parasitology. The first 
organised attempt to study tropical M. 
was made in 1704 by the Indian Medical 
Service of the Brit. Army. Sir Patrick 
Mansou started the school of tropical M. 
in Hong Kong, I860, and tlio London 
school in 1898. Subsequently similar 
schools have been opened in many busy 
ports, and much has been done to prevent, 
alleviate, and cure diseases caused by 
bacteria and by plants and animals para- 
sitic, ou human beings in tropical countries. 

During the nineteenth century con- 
siderable progress was made in public 
hvgiene, particularly in connection with 
water supplies, sanitation, and the im- 
provement of conditions in factories <ser. 
Hygiene). The introduction by Ehrlich 
of salvarsan in 1910 for the treatment of 
syphilis paved the way for the discovery 
of prontosil. which was followed in turn by 
the munnf. of still more efficient bacteri- 
cides such as sulphanilamidc aud sulpha- 
pyridine; these have proved of great value 
In the treatment, of pneumonia, puerperal 
fever, gonorrluca, and other diseases. 
The discovery of penicillin by Fleming in 
1928. and its use ou a large scale during 
aiul subsequent to the Second World War. 
are described in the article Penicillin. 
Stroptomy. m is helping in the battle 
against turn rculosis, and other anti- 
bacterial extracts from fungi, as for 
instance chloramycetln and aureomycin, 
are also being investigated. The First 
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World War stimulated research in most 
branches of >1. New methods of surgery 
wore necessitated by tlic large numbers of 
eases needing immediate attention, and 
quick methods of blood transfusion were 
introduced (see Bioon Transfusion). 
Important advances were made in physio- 
therapy, leading to the more extensive use 
of massage, diathermy, electrotherapy, 
and radiotherapy (sec sections on these 
subjects). Inoculation against influenza, 
cholera, typhoid, and para-typhoid fevers 
aud other infectious and epidemic diseases 
was in general use in the army, and military 
hygiene was vastly improved. New 
antiseptic"- were introduced, and special 
investigaiions were made of diseases Mich 
as trend) fever, gas gangrene, and 
shell shock, peculiar to warfare. Psycho- 
logical methods of treatment became 
increasingly used by doctors, and the held 
of psychology has widened considerably. 
Shortage of food supplies led to extensive 
research on diet and nutrition, and this 
research was helped to a great extent by 
the discovery of Sir Frederick (lowland 
Hopkins, in 1900, that in addition to 
protein, carbohydrates, and fat. ‘accessory 
food factors’ are necessary for the main- 
tenance of life. This led to the discovery 
of the vitamins {see Hopkins, F. 

Gowland; Vitamins). The Second 
World War led, amongst other improve- 
ments in M., to the large-scale production 
and use of penicillin ( q.v .) as an anti- 
bacterial agent. Other noteworthy ad- 
vances during the twentieth century are 
mainly of social importance, and tend by 
preventive measures to raise the national 
standard of health. The institution of 
medical inspection of school children, the 
estab. of dental clinics, of welfare centres, 
where advice may be obtained relating to 
pre- and post-natal care of the child, have 
<ione much to improve the health of school 
children, and to reduce infant mortality. 
The mortality of mothers during child- 
birth has also been reduced by improve- 
ments in obstetric surgery, and Kronig 
aud Gauss (1916) introduced the adminis- 
tration of morphine-scopolamine as an 
anaesthetic to induce ‘twilight sleep’ (see 
OBSTETRICS). 

Arising out of the estab. by Mendel of 
heredity as a quantitative science, various 
methods of improving the race have been 
suggested {set Eugenics; Heredity; 
Mendel), while M. is also concerned with 
methods of contraception and their effect 
on the Individual. 

Endocrinology has developed into a 
specialises] branch of M., a branch tending 
to connect it more closely with bio- 
•dteni. The effects of abnormal func- 
tioning of the d notice glands arc seen in 
Diabetes nielli t us, associated with the 
failure of the pancreas to secrete insulin: 
cretinism and Graves’ disease, associated 
respectively w ! th too little or too much 
secretion of the thyroid gland; Addison’s 
disease, with the suprarenal bodies, and 
■acromegaly, with the pituitary gland. 
Much experimental work remains to be 
clone in connection with the endocrine 
system. Cortisone (compound E). re- 
cently extracted from the cortex of the 


suprarenal bodies. Is now* being used In 
the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis 
( see Bio -chemistry). 

The modern tendency in M. Is to do far 
more experimental work. Mathematics is 
frequently employed to help to elucidate 
the 1*0811113, and has enabled epidemiolo- 
gists to predict the course of an epidemic, 
and lienee to be prepared to combat it. 
The study of heredity and of certain 
physiological processes is also facilitated 
by the application of mathematics. 

See Sir W. Osier and T. McCrae, Modern 
Medicine, 1925-27; O. \V. Bethea, Clini- 
cal Medicine . 1928; A. J. Brock, Greek 
Medicine , 1929; F. W. Palfrey, The Facts 
of Modern Medicine, 1929; II. L. Tidy, 
Synopsis of Medicine, 1929; E. B. Vedtier, 
Medicine, its contribution to Civilisation, 
1929; II. E. Sigerist, Socialised Medicine 
/in the Soviet Union , 1937; J. Jacquemain, 
Ehuic stir la medicine dies les yen pic. 
primitifs , 1938; Sir W. Osier, Principles 
and Practice of Medicine, 1942; G. E. 
Beaumont and E. C. Dodds, Recent 
Advances in Medicine , 1943; I. H. 
Pearse aud Lucy H. Crocker, The Pcckham 
Experiment , 1943; L). Guthrie, The History 
of Medicine, 1945; G. Scott Williamson, 
Physician Ileal Thyself, 1915; It. U. 
Shryock, The Development of Modern Medi- 
cine, 1948, and American Medical Research, 
Past and Present, 1948; P. Pringle, 
Romance of Medical Science, 1949; Sir .1. 
Convbeare, Textbook of Medicine, 1949; 
and W. R. Foasby. Medical Manual, 1919. 

Medicine, Forensic, see Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

Medicine Hat (‘the town that was born 
lucky* — Kipling), city of Alberta, Canada, 
180 in. E.S.E. of Calgary, with wood- 
working factories, iron, steel, chemical, 
ami cement works. Important strikes of 
natural gas have been made in the dist. 
it h one of the greatest Hour-milling 
centres in the world. Pop. 10,000. 

Medicine Man, see Witch-doctor. 

Medicine, Patent, see Patent Medicine. 

Medick, the genus Medicaqo, perennial 
leguminous herb, growing to a height of 
2 ft. in England, chiefly on waste land 
and gravelly or sandy soil, and also found 
in Europe generally. W. Asiatic', countries 
and N. Africa. Brit, species include Af . 
falruta or purple M., and M. lupulina or 
black M. M. lupulina, the Hop-trefoil, 
sometimes called Shamrock and in Nor- 
folk Non-sucli, is occasionally cultivated 
with other clovers. It is a trailing bien- 
nial with yellow flowers and smooth 
k‘dney -shaped pods. M. sativa, with 
blue or violet flowers, and also known as 
lucerne, is a Mediterranean plant, largely 
cultivated as a green fodder plant. See 
also Alfalfa. v 

Medina, tn., 32 m. N.E. of Buffalo in 
Orleans CO., New Yorljfc, G.S.A., with 
electric power stations and manuf. of 
furniture and iron good#. Pop. 5800. 

Medina, or Madina (Arabic for ‘city’), or 
Medinat Rasul Allah (’city of the apostle 
of God ’), snored city of Heiuz, 253 in, N. of 
Mecca in W. Arabia. Besides the fort and 
the tn. proper, which is fenced with a ram- 
part of massive stone jnftsonry, there are 
suburbs, where the peasant# mostly dwell. 
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The lnhab. are agriculturists, who profit Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
by the natural fertility of the volcanio soil to Al-Medinah and Mecca , 1855, and E. 
and grow dates, peaches, apricots, and Rutter, The Holy Cities of Arabia, 1928. 
grapes. Next to Mecca M. is the most Medina del Campo. tn. of 8 pa!n In the 
sacred resort of the Muslim pilgrims, for prov. of Leon, 26 m. S.S.W. of Valladolid, 
its spacious and impressive m oh quo con* There is a fine old castle. Once an im- 
tains the tomb of the prophet. The Hojaz portant city of over 50,000 inhab., the pop. 
railway reaches to M., though in 1925 the has dwindled to about 6000. 

S. branch was destroyed during the Medina Sidonia, tn. in the prov. of 
Wahabi siege of M. Hist, and gossip Cadiz, Spain, 20 m. S.E. of Cadiz. The 
(says the distinguished authority, St. John tn. stands on a hill, and contains the old 
Philby) have long since combined to residence of tho dukes of M. S. Pop. 
create in the mind of tho traveller ex- 16,000. 

peotat ions of splendour which are doomed Medinet-el-Fayhm. city of Egypt, cap. 
to disappointment, and he is not. prepared of Fay uni prov., situated on the Bahr 
‘either for the charm of Madina or for its Yusuf. It. is an important trade centre 
insignificance/ The approach over tho of a rich agric. diet. The tn. stands close 
sombre barrier of the lava field dividing to the site of the anet. eity of Crocodil- 
the city area from the *Aqiq valley is un- opolis (Arsinoe), where the Egyptians 
inspiring and only the mosque anti tomb worshipped the sacred crocodiles kept In 
of the prophet, of Islam, with its dull-green Lake Morris, llawara, with its labyrinth, 
dome and shapely miuarets, * suggests any- Is to the S.E. Pop. 43,000. 
thing else saves the hare bones of a de- Meditation. Spiritual teachers of all 
parted glory/ ‘The rest, at first sight, religious recognise three stages in the soul’s 
seems but ruin- the great oasis blit a progress towards perfection, the purga- 
struggliug belt of palms of considerable tive, illuminative, and unitive wavs. M. 
length hut little density or grandeur; the is the preliminary and indispensable exer- 
eity walls broken or disfigured by addi- rise in the second of these ‘ways/ It has 
tions and reparations; and the city itself been described by Hnysbrock as ‘a eon- 
as an out -worn garment far too largo for centration of dll the interior and exterior 
the body wit bin. * f rt hvaor acquaintance forces in the unity of the spirit and in the 
would disclose unsuspected charms with- bonds of love* ( ISOmement dee noces 
out anything that may be called beautiful sjnritnelles, ii. 4), and by Boehme as ‘the 
except the mosque itself’ (11. St. J. B. cessation of individual activity/ It is 
Philby, A Pihjrim in Arabia, 1942). M. important to note that. M. is not a mere 
comprises the city, the camp, and annexe, indulgence of a natural disposition to 
All this area is surrounded by an outer reverie; it involves a deliberate act of 
wall, forming a rough oval a mile long attention, a deliberate act whereby all 
from 15. to \V. and half a mile from N. to discordant images aro expelled from the 
S. The core of M. is the city, walled all conscious mind, and all the scattered 
about, and occupying half tho 10 . sector interests of self arc recollected. Hence it 
of tho enclosed area. Its central feat ure, is clear that M. must not be confused with 
close to tho K. extremity, is naturally the mystical contemplation, wherein infused 
prophet’s mosque, which, though much knowledge takes the place of ratio- 
enlarged in the 1 Intervening period, covers cination. M. requires the assistance of 
the ground actually occupied by Mahomet the imagination; and indeed no less a 
and his family on their first, arrival in A.n. person than St. Teresa of Avila tells us 
622. At the S.W. extremity of the annexe that she was fourteen years practising M. 
or Anbariya quarter, which is in ruins, is before she was able to dispense with tlio 
the railway station and workshops. The use of a book. The most important guide 
railway line from this point, skirts the W. to M. is tlio Spiritual Krercisrs of St. 
boundary wall on its northward route. Ignatius of Loyola, upon which th** Society 
On the S., insido and outside the rather of Jesus founds its whole spiritual teaching, 
dilapidated wall, are nun Ming gardens The usual subjects of M. as practised in 
and palm groves, and a small insignificant the Christian Church are t.b*» lives and 
hamlet called Misr. The main street of sayings of Christ and the saints, and the 
M. leads eastwards past a group of man- cardinal dogmas of faith. This fact im- 
sioDH on the left forming the residence of mediately distinguishes Christian M. from 
the Wahabi governor and his family and the dhydna of the Buddhists and dikhr of 
suite. The Manakha or camp area is the Sufis, in which is taught concentration 
surrounded by t he houses and hostels upon a single thought, and which may be 
which have grown up to shelter the visitors regarded rather as prolonged acts of 
from the weather. On tho other side of mental discipline rather than as stages 
the camping place is a broad street called towards moral perfection. See, besides 
Ainiya, a new commercial thoroughfare the works of St. Teresa and St. John of the 
leading into the Haram area. In the Cross, S. F. Poulain, Ordces d'oraison , 
mosque is t.lie famous library of Shaikh al 1906, and F. von Htigel, The Mystical 
Islam *Arif Ilikmat., the repository of Element of lleligian, 1908. 
hundreds of rare MSS. Out Hide the walls Mediterranean Fever, see Malta Feyf.k. 

1 , of the city there is a deep fringe, of palm- Mediterranean Sea (anct. Mare Inter- 

groves encircling tho old city from the num), great r*’and sea, hounded on the 
Cuba Gate on t he S. side to the Damascus N. by Europe, i the E. by Asia, and on 
Gate on the N. Tho dates of M. are the^L by Africa, and communicating with 
famous all over the Muslim E.. both for the Atlantic by the Strait of Gibraltar, 
their essentia! qualifies and their pious with the Black Sea by tho Dardanelles, 
associations. Hop. 30,000. See Sir R. F. sea of Marmora, and Bosphorus, and with 

E.E. 9 E 
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the Red Sea by the Suez Canal. It has an 
area of about 1,008,000 eq. m., including 
its chief subdivisions, the Tyrrhenian, 
. Ionian, Adriatic, and JRgemi Seas, and its 
extreme length is 2300 m., with a breadth 
varying from 86 to 600 m. It has a 
drainage area of about 3,000,000 sq. in., 
the prin. rivs. being the Ebro, Rhone, Po, 
Arno, Tiber, and Nile. Italy, Sicily, and 
the shallows of the Adventure Bank, 
stretching from Sicily to Cape Bon on the 
African coast, divide the sea into an E. 
and a W. basin, of which the former has an 
extreme depth of 2187 fathoms and the 
latter of 2400 fathoms, while the mean 
depth of the whole area has been estimated 
at 780 fathoms. The rivs. bring but a 
small supply of water compared with the 
size of the sea, and owing to this and the 
great amount of evaporation in such a lat. 
thore is a constant inflow’ from the Atlan- 
tic, and the water is saltier than in the 
great oceans. Its temp., too, at equal 
depths near the surface is on an average 
scv. degrees (Fahrenheit) higher than that 
of the Atlantic. At depths of less than 
100 fathoms the water varies in temp, 
according to season and depth, but at 
great depths there is an almost constant 
and uniform temp, of about 5o° F. In 
some places, under particular conditions, 
the tide rises os much as 5 ft., but taking 
the sea ail over it may be said to be nearly 
tideless. The climate is warm and 
equable, the mean daily temp, being above 
50° F. for at for least eight months in 
the year, but the M. peninsulas have a 
marked deficiency of rain, the middle of 
summer being remarkable for its drought. 
Among local winds are the sirocco, a 
violent, dry, hot, parching, and dust-laden 
southerly wind, prevalent chiefly in Malta 
and Sicily, but occasionally as far N. as 
Rome; the leverhe, a similar wind experi- 
enced on the S.E. of Spain; the solano , a 
moist E. wind visiting the same regions; 
tb© mistral and bar a, cold, dry, northerly 
winds, the former of which prevails from 
the mouth of the Ebro to Genoa, especially 
round Marseilles, the latter along the 
coast of Dalmatia; and the ete&ian winds, 
which blow in the E. parts of the sea, 
chiefly in late summer and autumn. The 
prin. is. are Sicily, w r hich divides the M. 
into an E. and w. portion, Cyprus, Crete, 
Malta, and the Ionian is. in the E., and 
Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Is. in 
the W. The most Important gulfs arc 
Taranto in Italy, Lepanto in Greece, 
Syrtis and Cabes in Barbary, in the E. 
portion; and Valencia in Spain, Lyons in 
France, Genoa in Italy, and Tunis in 
Africa, In the W. The M. is frequently 
subject to earthquakes, and Vesuvius, 
Stromboli, and Etna are among the most 
famous of its active volcanoes. The 
scenery of its shores is varied, int. ranges 
and high table-lands predominating. The 
fauna of the M. is similar in character to 
that of the neighbouring parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean, but a marked feature is 
the scarcity of life in the deeper parts. 
Fish are abundant, especially tunny can - 
chovies, pilchards, and mackerel, and the 
finest coral, sponge, and ambergris are pro- 
cured. Since the opening of tho Suez 


Canal, tho pearl oyster and various other 
molluscs have come In from the lied Sea. 

The M. Is ‘tho Great Soa of the Hebs..’ 
but the Phoenicians were the first great 
agents in promoting the communion of 
peoples, and their flag waved in every part 
of the waters of tho ‘ Internal Sea.* After 
them came the Gks., who did much for 
trade, and even when Carthage had been 
destroyed and tho Roms, were all power- 
ful, they still possessed the largest share 
of the commerce of tho M., for tho Roms, 
despised all trade. In the Middle Ages 
the Venetians monopolised its commerce. 

From the eighteenth century Great 
Britaiu exercised the main influence by the 
possession of Gibraltar and Malta, an in- 
fluence which was contested by Italy dur- 
ing the Italo -Ethiopian war (1935-36). 
During tho Sp. civil war tension in the M. 
became acute tvhen the Sp. insurgents 
claimed the right to blockade Sp. ports. 
In the Second World War Great Britain 
and France controlled the M. up to tho 
summer of 1940; but tho whole position 
was changed by the collapse of France and 
the entry of Italy on the side of Germany. 
The position would have been still further 
compromised by tho Vichy Gov., but for 
the prompt action of Mr. Churchill in 
securing the immobilisation of the Fr. fleet 
at Alexandria and the destruction of other 
units at. Oran (July 1940). The balance 
of power in the M. swung in favour of 
Britain with the victory of Taranto when 
half the It. battle fleet was torpedoed by 
Brit, aircraft (Nov'. 1940). This action 
confined the It. fleet to harbour besides 
virtually severing contact between Italy 
and Libya, and tho complete opening of 
the M. to Brit, convoys to Libya seemed 
to be in sight at the end of the year. But 
early in 1941 the nrr’val of Ger. air squad- 
rons In the airfields of Sicily destroyed this 
prospect, besides endangering Brit, naval 
operations, though these were by no means 
stopped, as was shown by the bombard- 
ment of Genoa and the naval victory off 
Cape Matapan (y.v.) (March 1941). But 
with the combined Ger. and It. air bom- 
bardments of Malta and the cheek on Brit, 
military operations in Egypt and Libya, 
Britain for a time lost the command of the 
M., and her supply ships had to make 
the 12,000-m. route round the Cape. The 
turning-point came with the victory of El 
Alamein (Oct. 1942), the landing of Amur, 
and Brit, forces in N. Africa (Nov. 1942), 
and the allied capture of Bizerta and 
Tunis for these events, besides liberating 
Malta, foreshadowed the Immediate in- 
vasion of Italy. After the war other 
factors entered into the adjustment of the 
balance of power: Russia at one time 
sought to secure a voice tn Tripoli, but so 
far this demand has not been followed up; 
again the question of thf continuance or 
otherwise of the Brit, mandate in Palestine 
and the future relations: of Britain with 
Egypt, which came before tho United 
Nations in the autumn of j 947, might have 
seemed to suggest a reorientation of Brit, 
policy; but these and similar factors, such 
as Amer. influence in Greece in support of 
Brit, policy in thatvcountfy against the 
Communist, attempts to secure control, are 
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at present imponderables. See also Naval 
Operations in Second World War; 
Africa, North, Campaigns in (Second 
World War). See K. C. Semple, Oeo’ 
graphy of the Mediterranean Regions, 1931 : 
E. Muspratt, Greek Seas, 1933; J. Holland 
Rose, The Mediterranean in the Ancient 
World, 1931; C. A. Petrie, Lords of the 
lnlana Sea , 1937; F. Saxl and R. Witt- 
kower, British Art and the Mediterranean, 
1948; A. Siegfried. The Mediterranean , 
1948; and U. Newman, Mediterranean 
Background, 1919. 

Mediumship, see Psychical Research. 

Medjidie, name of an Ottoman order, 
instituted in 1852 by the Sultan Abd-ul- 
Mediid, as a recognition of both civil and 
military distinction. It is a silver sun 
with the crescent and star interspersed 
between its rays. 

Medlar, fruit of the M.-trce ( Mespitua 
germanirn). It is about 1 in. in diameter 
and hard fleshed when fit to gather, but 
after storing for a few weeks the flesh 
softens or blots. The flavour is peculiar, 
but is relished by many. The tree is much 
branched and of dwarf habit, and is 
usually planted for its large white flowers 
and generally decorative appearance. 

Medmenham, vil. of Buckinghamshire, 
England, 3 m. P.W, of Marlow, famous 
for its abbey, wl ! <h founded by Cis- 
tercian monks iu the beginning of the 
thirteenth eenturv. Horn ie Dcspencer 
founded a mock order of Franciscans here 
in 1755, commonly known as the 'Hell 
Fire Club’ (see also lMsmvoon. Sir 
Francis). The vil. is prettily situated 
near the banks of t he Thames. Pop. 500. 

Mtdoc, dist, of France, bounded on one 
side by the Gironde: famous for its claret, 
red Bordeaux, Maryuux, Puuillac. and 
other wines. 

Medomsley, tn. in the co. of Durham. 
England, situated about 1 m. E.S.E. of 
Kbehester. it is engaged in coal-mining. 
Pop. 7000. 

Medtner, Nikolai Raslovich ( b . 1880), 
Russian composer, b. in Moscow. He 
studied the pianoforte under Safonov at, 
the Moscow Conservatoire, gained there 
the Rubinstein prize, and toured Europe 
as a pianist in 1901-2, becoming prof, at 
the conservatoire for a year on bis return, 
but then retiring to denote himself to 
composition. After the revolution lie 
taught at a school in Moscow and in 1922 
went on another tour in the W., hut 
found birnself unable to return, lie 
settled in Paris for a time and later in 
London. M.’h instrumental music dis- 
plays a rich harmonic invention, but bis 
many songs, impeccable in taste, are his 
most important work, demanding the 
highest skill in singer u.nd pianist. For 
the text he has relied largely upon 
Russian and Gcr. poets. Including Goethe. 
Hoino, Pushkin, and others. 

Medulla oblongata, see Brain. 

Medullary Rays, term used in vegetable 
•physiology, referring to radiating cellular 
hands which connect the pith with the 
cortex. 

Medusa, see Goroons, 

Medusae, se$ JKU.Y-Fisiff 

Medway, riv. of England. Its source fs 
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in Sussex, and it flows through Kent to 
Rochester, from which tn. it forms an 
estuary, joining the R. Thames at Sheer- 
ness. The marshland between the M. 
and the Thames is known as the Hundred 
of H oo. The other tns. on Its banks are 
Tonbridge, Maidstone (to which tn. it is 
navigable), and Chatham. 

Medwig-ston, see Maidstone. 

Mee, Arthur (1875-1943), Brit, editor 
and author, b. at Stapleford, near Notting- 
ham. In 1906 he produced the Harms - 
worth Self- Educator, and various other 
works followed, notably The, Children’s 
Encyclopedia , which lie ed. from 1908 to 
1933; The llarmsworth History of the 
World (1907); and The Harmsworth 
Popular Science (1912). He also founded 
and ed. the Children's Newspaper. In 
many productions he was associated with 
Hir John Hammerton (g.r.). He wrote 
Joseph Chamberlain (1900); Arthur Mee's 
Golden Year (1922); The Children's 
Shakespeare (1926); The. Rainbow Rooks 
(1939); and The King's England, a survey 
of Eng. tns. and vils. (from 1936). See 
Sir J. Hammerton. Child of Wonder, 1947. 

Meeanee, see Miami. 

Meergerer, Han van (d. 1917), Dutch 
flrtist . sec Forgery, Forgery in Art, or 
Faking. 

Meenen, see MENIN. 

Meerane, tn, in Saxony, Germany, 
situated about 9 m. N. of Zwickau. It is 
an industrial centre, and manufs. woollen 
goods and cloths, which it exports. Pop. 
24,000. 

Meer, Jan van der, name of two Dutch 
painters of Haarlem, who wore father 
(1628-91) and son (1656-1705). Both 
painted landscapes with cattle. The 
father excelled aLso in sea-pieces and battle 
scenes, whilst the son, who had studied 
under Nicolas Berchem, and who was 
besides a charming etcher, was famous, 
above all, for his studies of sheep. 

Meer, Jan van der (1632-75), see 
Vermeer, Jan v\.\. 

Meerkat, or Suricate ( Suricafa tetra - 
dactyla). mammal, with soft and long grey 
fur. which is found in Cape Prov,, and 
belonging to the civet family. A third of 
its length (14 in.) is occupied by the tail. 
The M. feeds on succulent bulbs, is 
sociable, and partial to sun baths. The 
Madagascar eat and the Cynictis penicel - 
lata art? also termed Ms. 

Meerschaum, (Sii011(H 2 OVMg a )H a O, 
white or yellowish amorphous mineral, 
composed of hydrous silicate* of magnesia. 
When dry it floats on water. Hardness, 

2 to 2-5. it- decomposes in hydrochloric 
acid with gelatinisation. and gives off 
wat er when hen t ed . It occurs in Beds and 
in irregular masses in alluvial deposits at 
Lam os anti Negro pout, in Asia Minor. 
Morocco, and in Spain, where It is used as 
a building stone. It is used for making 
pipes and pipe bowls, being admirably 
adapted by reason of its lightness anti 
porosity. It is first soaked in tallow ami 
in wax. and then polished. 

Meerssen, corn, of Holland in the prov. 
of minburg, 4 m. N.E. of Maastricht. 
Pop. 6000. 

Meerut, cap. of the dist. and div. of M., 
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United Provs., India, situated 40 m. N.E. the city. It became afterwards one of 
of Delhi. To the N. of the city Is a can- the chief cities of the Achaean league, 
tomnent, and it is the site of a military Philopcomcn and the historian Polybius 
station. M. was the place at which the were natives of M. 

Indian Mutiny first broke out in 1857. Megalosaurus, extinct reptile, a sub- 
Pop. (1941) 169,300; (div.) 6,700,000; order of the dinosaurs. Fossil remains, 
(dist.) 1,896,000. chiefly fragmentary, occur in Jurassic and 

Megara, see under Eumbnides. cretaceous deposits in Europe, Asia, and 

Megalith Culture (Gk. Mtyat, great; N. America. It was a large carnivorous 
X. Bos, stone) is named from a develop- reptile, from 15 to ‘JO ft. long, with for- 
rnent of Neolithic times characterised inidable teeth, powerful hinder quarters, 
by the building of menhirs, alignments, and a Jong thick tail, 
tombs, and standing circles of large stones. Megaphone (from Gk. neyas, great, and 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century pi?, sound), instrument, invented by 
the term &1. lias come to mean cither Edison, for facilitating the conveyance of 
a large stone used in the construction or sound for a distance of some miles. It 
the construction itself as a whole. The consists of two large and tapering funnels. 
M. tomb was essentially derived from Megapodidse, see Moun'Ij Birds. 

the rock -cut tombs of the \V. region Megara, cap. of Megans (q.o.), a small 

of the Mediterranean, and t lie fashion dist. in Greece, between the Corinthian and 
spread along the Atlantic seaboard of Saronic Gulfs. In anet times M. formed 
Europe, through Spain, France, and the one of the four divs. of Attica; but it was 
Low Countries as far W. as the Baltic, conquered by the Dorians, and was for 
The Ms. postulate a most powerful a time subject to Corinth. It dually 
religious practice based on the ritual asserted its independence and rapidly be- 
signifieance of fertility and directed to the came a wealthy and powerful city. After 
worship of the earth mother. M. C. the Persian wars M. was for some time at 
included mixed farming, rearing of stock, war with Corinth, and was thus led to form 
and the development of potting and an alliance with Athens, and to receive an 
weaving of cloth. When it impinged Athenian garrison into the eity (461); but 
upon the older food -gathering civilisations, the oligarchical party having got the upper 
its economic effects were profound and hand, the Athenians wore expelled (441). 
indeed little short of revolutionary. In this M. is celebrated in the hist, of philosophy 
the axe of polished stone played uu as the scat of a philosophical school, 
important part. There are sev. varieties usually called the Megarian, which was 
and many notable examples of Ms. in founded (about 400 n.r.) by Euclid, a 
Britain, and recent controlled excavations native of the city. It was also known for 
m the Orkneys, Caithness, the Cotswolds, Its white shell marble and for a white 
Males, and at Avebury and Stonehenge clay, of which pottery was made. See 
have added much to our knowledge of the E. L. Ilighbargcr, The // is: lorn and Civili - 
M. C. The dolmen, a roofed burial sat ion of Ancient Megara % 1927. 
chamber of stones, is found in the W. Megaris, small mountainous region of 
regions of England, in Scotland, and in Hellas, or Greece Proper, bounded by 
Walc.s, but many are merely the chambers Attica, Corinth, and the sea. It formed 
of long burrows from which the earth the N.E. part of the isthmus of Corinth, 
or stone envelope has been denuded; Kit’s Cap. Megara (q.v.). 

Cot y in Kent and- the Devil’s Den near Megasthenes, Gk. writer wdio lived in 
Marlborough are well-known examples, the third century H.c. He was sent by 
The long barrows vary in their archi- Scleueus Nicator as ambas. to the Indian 
teetural features; the chambers in the last King Sand roc ot tus, and spent some time 
stages were inserted in the side of the at his court in Magadha in the valley of 
mound and the site of the former func- the Ganges. While he held that position 
tional entrance occupied by a rituul false he compiled an historical and geographical 
doorway. Well-known examples in Great work about India, entitled ra This 

Britain are Belas Knap and Rod mar ton, hook, which is written in the Attic dialect. 
Gloucestershire; Way land’s Smithy, Berk- is the chief treatise on that sublet*.!, left us 
shire; and Corn Barn, Arran, and there arc by the ancients, and on it are incorporated 
many others. Some of the standing-stone the records of both Diodorus and Arrian, 
circles are latc*r than the Neolithic period. Megatherium (Gk. ‘great beast*), gigan- 
Of the circles Stonehenge, Avebury, and tic extinct herbivorous quadruped (18 ft. 
Arbor Low, Derbyshire, are notable long, 8 ft. high), of t he order Edentata, 
examples. See O. G. S. Crawford, The and, with Mylodon, Megalonyx, etc., form- 
Ltmg Barrows of the Colsvjolds , 19*25; mg the family Mogul lierlidu*. It was a 
M. C. Burkitt, Our Early Ancestors kind of giant sloth. Its skeleton was 
(ed. 192»j; and J. and O. Hawkcs, found In the Argentine in 1789. in the H. 
Prehistoric Britain, 1943. Maps: Ord* Amor, pampas deposits, of the Pleistocine 
nunce Survey Mcgaiithic Survey, Seoliihic period. The structure of the lower jaw 
IVessex, Ttie Trent Basin, ami South Wales, indicates that it had a prehensile tongue 
Megalopolis, most recent but the most similar to that of the giraffe, 
important of the cities of Arcadia, was Megerle, Ulrich, see Abraham a Saxcta 
founded on the advice of Eparninoudas Clara. 

after the battle of Leuctra (371 n.c.), and Meghna, estuary of the Ganges and tbe 
was formed out of the Inliab. of t^rty- Brahmaputra, enters tbe sea by four 
eight vils. It was situated in the dist. mouths. Navigation is somewhat Im- 
Meenaiia, near tbe frontiers of Messenia, peded by a strong tidal bore, 
on the R. Helisson, which flowed through Megiddo (modern Tell el-Mutesellim), old 
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fortified city of Palestine, commanding' 
the best pass from tho Mediterranean to 
the valley of Esdrtelon and on X. to 
Galileo and Damascus. It was always 
a point of great strategic importance; 
the great Pharaoh Thothmes III. (middle 
fifteenth century b.c.) defeated here tho 
Canaanitcs, and the Juducau King Josiah 
(2 Kings, xxiii. 20 f.) was defeated and 
mortally wounded by Nocho (609 d.o.); 
finally, in 1918, Allen by defeated here a 
Turkish Army. 

A Ger. expedition excavated this site in 
1909-5. but it found little of exceptional 
interest. Large -scale systematic excava- 
tions, however, of the Oriental Institute of 
the univ. of Chicago (1925-39). with 


w ith hydraulic lime-plaster. Each unit of 
stabling consisted of a central passage (c. 
10 ft. wide). flanked by two rows of stone 
pillars, which served simultaneously as 
tic-posts and as supporters for the roof. 
Beyond were two aisles for the horses 
(each 1 0 ft. wide), each unit accommodat- 
ing over thirty horses. See J. Finegan, 
Light from the Ancient Past (3rd ed.). 
1947; F. Thicborger, King Solomon, 1947; 
and W. F. Albright, The ArchmAogy of 
Palestine , 1949. 

Megrim, see Mioraike. 

Megrims, temporary loss of voluntary 
power and movement in horses. The 
symptoms frequently occur when a horso 
is going up-liill with a stiff load and tight 



resources which dwarfed all preceding 
excavations (nearly SI, 000,000 was spent) 
produced extremely Interesting results. 
The debris of occupation reaches about 
70 ft. of depth, the lowest level of occupa- 
tion going back to the beginning of tho 
fourth millennium b.c. or earlier. The 
most interesting results so far are the ex- 
tensive stables (discovered in 1928) of the 
Israelite kings, which were first built in 
tho time of.Solomon (970-931 b.c.), and the 
astonishing hoard (found in 1937) of more 
than 200 earved and incised ivories from 
the twelfth century b.c. The M. stables 
covered a considerable portion of the site, 
and, according to the easily recognisable 
lay-out, provided room for 450 to 480 
horses and 150 to 160 chariots. The 
'Stables were exceedingly well built; the 
architects who reconstructed a model of 
the stables on the basis of the remaining 
ruins, were struck by the aesthetic and 
practical nature of tho design. The Stables 
and the adjacent eoeirtyard were paved 


collar, following congestion of the blood 
vessels in the brain: the horse falls down 
and its pulse is very small. General atten- 
tion to the animal’s condition, the pro* 
\ is ion of a more comfortable collar, and 
less heavy loads cheek its recurrence. 

Mehadia, mrkt. tn. of Banat. Rumania. 
15 in. X. of Orsova. It was on this site 
that the Rom. tn. of Ad Medium was built, 
and the Hercules baths known in Roiu. 
times are near here. Pop. 2500. 

Mehallet-el-Kebir (anct,. Cynopolis), cap. 
of the prov. of Oharbiye, lower Egypt, 
situated 45 m. rf.W. of Damictta. Pop. 
48.000. 

Mehemet Ali, or Mohammed (1769- 
1849), pasha of Egypt, b. at Ca valla. 
Rumelia, where he at first kept a shop, but 
soon gave up trading for the profession of 
arms. He helped to suppress a rebellion 
in Crete. Later, iu Egypt, at the head of 
a corps of Albanians, he oo-operated with 
the Brit, in driving out the Fr. from that 
country, and afterwards, having mode an 
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alliance with the Mamelukes against tho Mthul, Etienne Henri (1763-1817), Fr. 
Turkish sultan’s regent, Khosrow, became composer, b. at Gi vet, Ardennes, and 
viceroy of the Mamelukes. Mainly through studied musical composition under Gluck, 
bribery he was made pasha of Cairo The production of his first opera, Cora, 
by the sultan In 1806, and then, turning was delayed, but meanwhile lie made a 
against his former allies, the Mamelukes, sensation with his comic opera, Kuphrosine 
tried to exterminate them, and did indeed et ('oradin (1790). The Cora met with no 
cause large numbers of them to be assassi- success, but M. soon reached tho front 
nated, thereby securing undisputed sway rank with his Stratonice. Jle will be best 
over upper Egypt. 11c now sought to re mom be red for his sacred opera Joseph in 
suppress the fanatic Wahabis in a war JKovpt (1807). Ills other operas include 
which lasted for scv. years, during which Adrien, Phrosine et Melidore , and L’ Ira to, 
bis son, Ismail Pasha, conquered Dongohi, and he also composed numerous sym- 
Kordofan, Sennuar, and other provs. phonies. He died of consumption, leaving 
Another son, Ibrahim, he sent in command a great deul of musical scores behind him, 
of a largo fleet to Morca to co-operate with much of it notable for Its dramatic power 
the Turks against the Gks. in their struggle and effective orchestration. See life by 
for independence; but his fieot was com- R. Hrancour, 1912. 

pletely destroyed at Navarino ( q.v .) (1827). Mehun, tn. in the dept, of Cber, France, 
The sultan, however, in return for his aid situated on tho Mouse, 8 rn. N.W. of 
against the Gks., surrendered Crete to M. Bo urges. Pop. 5100. 
in 1830, ami was promptly met with a do- Meiderich, Ger. tn. incorporated with 
mand for the cession of Syria. Tills bav- Duisberg (q.v.). 

ing been rejected, M. invaded and con- Meier-Graefe, Julius (1867-1935), Ger. 
quered that prov., and, after inflicting a art historian, b. at Reschltza, Rumania, 
crushing defeat on the Turks at the battle He wrote on the development of modern 
of Konieh, marched on Constantinople, art and studies of CYzanno (1910), Van 
but was baffled by the intervention of the Gogh (1910); Delacroix (1913); Courbet 
European powers. He succeeded, how- (1921); Dostoievsky (1926); Renoir (1929); 
ever, in acquiring Syria and Adana under and Corot (1930). lie was editor of V Art 
a treaty signed at Kutaia. In 1839 the decoratif from 1896 to 1900. 

Sultan * Mahmoud II. sought to regain Meighen, Arthur (6. 1874), Canadian 
Syria, but, being heavily defeated by M., Conservative statesman, 6. at Anderson 
appealed to tho European powers for Post Office, Perth co., Ontario, son of 
assistance. The outcome of European aid Joseph M. Educated at St. Mary's Col* 
was that M. was defeated near Beirut, and, legiute Institute and Toronto Univ., he 
Alexandria being blockaded, M. gave up taught in a school and later engaged in 
further claim on Syria, but secured for ids business. Called to the Bar in 1903, ho 
family recognition as hereditary pashas of practised at Portage la Prairie, for which 
Egypt. In 1848 he resigned in favour of place he was first elected to the House of 
his son Ibrahim, who was soon afterwards Commons, 1908. Solicitor-general 1913; 
succeeded by Abbas, M.’s grandson. In secretary of state and afterwards minister 
the closing years of his life M. lost his of interior 1917; he attended the imperial 
reason. M. was unquestionably a great conference of 1918. He was Prime 
soldier, and a most able ruler, albeit owing Minister ami privy councillor in 1920. 
much to intrigue and assassination. Ho His party was defeated in 192 J, ami lie 
not only succeeded in* organising his army lost bis seat, but was elected for Grenville 
ofi European models, but in peace gave a co. in 1922, and re-elected for Portage la 
great impetus to agriculture and com- Prairie in 1925. Prime Minister in 1926. 
merce, besides founding medical and he became minister without portfolio 
military schools, reforms the more re- 1932-35, and leader of the gov. in 
markable in view of his lank of education, the Senate 1932-35. Early in 1942 he 
Set H. Dodwell, The Founder of Modem accepted the leadership of the (Jonserva- 
Emrvt : a Stud u of Muhammad A li, 1931. tive party, and demanded conscription 

Mehlis, see Zella-Mkiilis. for overseas service, a total war effort 

Mehoffer, J6zef (6. 1869), Polish painter. b> Canada, uiui a national gov. Tn 
6. at Bopzyce. His stained -glass work, the by-election in March, however, he was 
especially that at Freiburg in Switzerland, defeated for the S. York dlv. of Ontario, 
is noted for its fresh and lively colouring, Meifo Tenno, see Mi thuhito. 

and he has had much influence on the Meiktila, div., dist., and tn. of Burma, 

revival of the art. See J. Berthier, Les The div. consists chiefly of a level plain, 
Vitraux de Mehoffer d Fribvura, 19 18. and large numbers of cattle are reared. 

Mehomia, or Razlog, Bulgarian tn. of The chief products are riefc, cotton, millet, 
Macedonia, situated 55 in. fcJ.E. of Sofia, and sesamum. Tho tu. of M. stands on a 
Pop. 8000. lake. Area of dlv. 10,85f sq. tn.; of dist. 

Mehta, Sir Firozsh&h Mehrv&njI (1845- 2183 sq. in. Pop. of dijr. 1,200,000; of 
1915), leader of the moderate Congress dist. 344,000; of tn. 8000. See also 
party in W. India; 6 . at Bombay, Hon of a Burma, Second World War, Campaigns 
Parsi merchant He was the first Indian in. Battle, far the Burma Qilfields. 
to be called to toe Eng. Bar (Lincoln's Inn, Meilhan, Gabriel Senao de, see Senao du 
1868). From 1872 he sat on the Bombay Mktlhan. i 

corporation. A member of the supreme Meiningen, tn, of Thuringia, Germany, 
legislature for three triennial terms,* he situated on the r. b. of the Werru, 43 m. 
was one of the founders of the National N.W. of Coburg. Some of tho tn. Is old. 
Congress, becoming its president in 1890. the El isabe then burg- being one of the 
K.C.I.K., 1904. buildings of interest. Pop. 22,100. 
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**Meln Kampf’ (*My Struggle’), title of 
a two-vol. work written by Adolf Hitler 
(i tf.v.), setting forth Ills political pro- 
gramme. The first vol, was written in 
the fortress of Landshcrg am Lech, 
Bavaria, where ho was undergoing a term 
of imprisonment after his abortive putsch 
of 11)23. The second vol. was written in 
the years 192A-27 after he had recon- 
structed his party. 

If European statesmen had accepted a 
literal interpretation of this very frank 
self -disclosure the Second World War 
might have been averted. Expressed 
concisely Hitler’s thesis in this work is 
that, his countrymen should be prepared 
to endure any hardship and strain every 
nerve and muscle to fight a great war. 
tiers, were told that they were the great 
Nordic people, that it. was their duty to in- 
crease their pop., ami that, when they had 
once again, by the sword, become a world 
power, they must remorselessly seek 
Lebtnsraum by annexing ter. all round, 
(’rude as is the composition of the work, it 
reveals a powerful brain, proceeding philo- 
sophically and with unquestionable logic. 
If the Her. people were discouraged and 
downhearted from their defeat in 1918, 
they must be reinvigorated with a new 
outlook, a new Weltanschauung or * manner 
of regarding the wnr- 1 ’ This new spirit 
or wav of looking at liie and the purpose 
of national policy is supplied in the book. 
It is founded not only on the assumed 
superiority of the Ger. race, but, also 
negatively, on contempt for Jews, Social- 
ists, and pari, institutions. Rid Germany 
of the influences due to each and all of 
these, and the way was open to the next 
step, the rearmament of Germany, and 
the piecemeal absorption or destruction of 
all the surrounding nations. Hitler had 
learned much from his adversaries, not- 
ably the Viennese Socialists. It was from 
them that he learned the methods of 
terrorisation and gangsterism which he 
himself afterwards adopted and, with 
ruthless cynicism, brought, to perfection. 
He traded ou his acquired knowledge of 
mass psychology and openly avers that, 
the ’masses would sooner be dominated 
than supplicated ’ and that, however bare- 
faced the intimidation practised upou 
their minds, they would be as little con- 
scious of the outrage upon their human 
liberty as of the fallacies underlying the 
whole doctrine (see 181st Ger. ed., p. 
44). An essential part, of the technique 
in these methods was that of a barrage of 
lies and calumnies levelled at. any selected 
adversary, e.g , Dr. Kchuschnigg of Austria 
and Dr, Dene# of Czechoslovakia. Actually 
these doctrines of racial superiority and 
the need for hebensraum w'ero not in- 
vented by Hitler. They wore essentially 
personal or local fanaticisms, particularly 
the anti-Semitic teaching, converted into 
mainsprings in the pursuit of pow-or- 
politics. 

. Such teaching w r us bound to prevail 
among Gers. in a way which would be 
impossible with the democracies, because, 
in the latter, it is the nation or political 
unit that supplies (he minifying bond, 
whereas the Gers. hayc only with difficulty 


thought of themselves in any other way 
than as a race. And this racial pride 
further explains why the post-war settle- 
ment of Versailles, especially on the E. 
border of Germany, so bitterly rankled in 
Ger. minds as an unmerited violation of 
their natural rights. These doctrines 
supplying tho ground plan of hiB thesis, it 
remains to ask how Gors. were to become 
a w'orld powder needing a largo ter. The 
answer is the simple one: the sword must 
win what the plough must till. Not only 
of tbe treaty limitations on her arms and 
armed forces, but of every restraining 
bond forged by the Versailles Treaty, Ger- 
many must as soon as possible ruthlessly’ 
rid herself. The actual sequence In the 
steps taken by Hitler subsequently, re- 
armament, remilitarisation of the Rhine- 
land, annexation of Austria, subjugation 
of Czechoslovakia, and conquest of Poland, 
conformed to a rigidly logical develop- 
ment. Sooner or iater must come the 
decisive war, and he w'as ready to embark 
on it in Sept. 1938, when ho compassed the 
humiliation of Czechoslovakia. The catas- 
trophe of a European war w r as averted by 
the Munich ‘appeasement' banco of that 
year; hut the curious thing is that any 
European statesman could have believed 
that the absorption of tho betrayed 
Czechoslovak nation could have satisfied 
Hitler. The legitimate inference is that 
if they had road M. K.. they regarded it 
as no more than the vapouring of a mad- 
man. Yet repeatedly in the thesis reour 
exhortations to annex ter. as the foremost 
task of a foreign policy and the first duty 
of tho tier. National Socialist party. 
Annexations are described as a moral duty 
for those w r ho need to expand, and no 
argument must, be heeded which assumes 
that annexation involves an infringement 
of human rights. This brief survey' of 
M. K. may be concluded with a reference 
to Hitler’s doctrine that the more any one 
yields to you the more you should exact- 
from him, and in this connection we may 
quote the familiar passage on domination; 
‘ A clever conqueror will always, if pos- 
sible, impose Ids demands on the con- 
quered by instalments. For a people 
that makes a voluntary surrender saps 
its own character, and with such a people 
y r ou can calculate that none of these 
oppressions in detail will supply quite 
enough reason for it to resort once more 
to arms.’ 

Meissen, Heinrich von, see Heinrich. 

Meissen, tn. of Saxony, Germanv, on tho 
1. b. of the Elbe. 1 4 m. W.N.W. of Dresden, 
built partly on two heights, the Afraberg 
and the Sohlossberg. The latter is 
crowned by a thirteenth -century cathedral 
and the Albrechtsburg, when* Dresden 
china was manufactured from 1710 to 
1803. after Butt ger discovered the art of 
making porcelain known in Fr. as ‘Vieux 
Saxe.’ The porcelain factory is now in 
the Triebisch valley. The tn, is also noted 
for manufs. of machinery’, turbines, and 
rallies, and has textile factories and 
breweries. M. was founded about 928 by 
H«%ry the Fowler, add till (ho thirteenth 
century was the seat of margraves, becom- 
ing merged in the kingdom of Saxony 
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about 1423. Coiln-an-dcr-Elbo was in- 
corporated with M. in 1901. Pop. 47,800. 
See O. E. Schmidt, Das ta use mljahrige 
Meissen, 1928; 11. Uiesau, Die Meisscner 
Bildwcrke, 1936; and 11. Kuas, Der Domzu 
Meissen, 1939. 

Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest <181 5-91 ), 
Fr. painter, 6. at Lyons, was a pupil of J . 
Potier and L. Cogniet at Paris. Ills most 
characteristic work depicts civil and mili- 
tary life of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, or scenes of ‘society* life, 
painted on small panels, and remarkable 
for finish and detail. The influcnee of the 
Flom. figure -pa inters is evident in these. 
M. was elected to the Academic (1K61). 
and was president of the Great National 
Exhibition (1883). Among bis works may 
be mentioned *Les Joueurs d’6ehees* 
(1836); ‘La Rixe’ (1854); ‘Cuirassiers of 
1805* (1871); ‘La Lecture chez Diderot.' 
(1859); 4 A Game of Piquet' (1845); 
‘Arrnal of the Guests/ The Wallace 
Collection (Hertford House. London) has 
good examples of his ‘miniatures in oils/ 
including 'Soldiers Gambling* and *A 
Charge of Ca\ r alry/ See works by J. 
Claretie. 1881 ; J. Mullet t, 1882 ; J. Laurens, 
1892; G. Larroumet, 1893; M. O. Greard, 
1897; and E. Fromentiu, 1901; also A. 
Alexandre, Mistoirede lapeinture mihtaire 
en France , 1891. 

Meistersingers (master-singers), name 
given to the Ger. lyric poets of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
who banded themselves into guilds for the 
revival of the national minstrelsy. Many 
schools for M. were formed in all parts of 
Germany, especially the S., perhaps the 
most famous being that of Nuremberg 
whilst under Hans Sachs. Each guild 
was divided into various classes, from be- 
ginners or Schiller up to Meisters or poets, 
who could Invent a new melody in addition 
to fitting new words to old tunes. Meet- 
ings were held weekly in the tn. hall or the 
church, and there were special competi- 
tions and festivals at Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and Christmas. The mein bers of the guild 
regarded poetry and music too much in 
the light of crafts , in which excellence was 
attained by following certain rules, to 
produce any very great achievements, but 
their general effect was good rather than 
bad. After the sixteenth century the M. 
gradually died out. Wagner’s opera has 
immortalised their tradition. See W. 
Nagel, Sltuiien zur Geschichte des Meister- 
sang , 1909. 

Mejerda River, see Bagraiias. 

Mekenen, Israel von, see Meokhnen. 

Mekla, tn. of Algeria, situated 85 m. 
S.W. of Biskra. Pop. 10,000. 

Mekiong, seaport of Siam, on the gulf of 
Siam, 44 in. m.W. of Bangkok. Salt is 
exported. Pop. 16,000. 

Meknds, Mekinez, or Mequinez, tn. of 
Fr. Morocco, situated 35 m. W. by S. of 
Fez, on a mt. slope. It is the summer 
residence of the sultan and the site 
of the Mulai Ismael mosque. Its chief 
manufs. are earthenware and leather. 
Pop. 159,600 (Europeans 23,600). 

g, Mekhoiuf, or Oambodia, Rjprer, 
. of the Siam Peninsula, Indo- 
china. about 2800 m. long. Its exact 
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source Is unkuown. but it rises in Tibet, 
where it is kuown as the Lan-tsang-klung, 
its head stream probably being the Chiain- 
dochcr, parallel to the upper Yangtsze- 
kiang. It flows through the Chinese prov. 
of Yunnan, the Shan country, Laos, and 
Cambodia, entering the China Sea by 
numerous mouths in Cochin-China. It 
forms a boundary between Siam and 
lntlo-China. There aro rapids below 
Ghienhong and at K ratio and other parts. 
The branch from the Tonic Sap (Great 
Lake, Bienhoa) joins the main riv. at 
Pnompenh. 

Mela, Pomponius, Horn, writer on geo- 
graphy, b. at Tlngeutcra In Spain, prob- 
ably contemporary with the Emperor 
Claudius. M/s work is entitled De Situ 
Orbis. It is divided into three books, and 
contains a very brief description, of the 
various parts of the world. The best eds. 
of M. arc by Gronovius (Leyden), 1685, 
frequently reprinted ; by Tzschueke, 1807 ; 
and the Bjpont, 1809. M. has been trans. 
into Erig. by A. Golding, 1585 and 1590, 
and by l r . von Philipp, 1912; into It. by 
Poroacchl, 1557; and into Fr. by Fradin, 
1804. See D. Petlefsen, Quelle n und 
Forsch ungen zur alien (lesrliichtc und 
Geographic, 1908. 

M61&ka, see Malacca. 

Melampus (M*Ad/u irons), legendary son of 
Amytliaon and brother of Bias. Ho is 
said to have cstab. the worship of Diony- 
sus in Greece, and to have been the first to 
practise the medical art. lie was also re- 
gnrdod by the ancients as being the first 
mortal endowed with prophetic powers. 

Melancholia, form of insanity (q.v.). The 
patient becomes morbidly introspective 
and suffers from insane delusions, aud be- 
comes suicidal. Recovery from M. can be 
more complete than from any other form 
of insanity. Fresh air, good diet, and 
careful exercise and attention to the 
bodily functions are essential features In 
the treatment. A condition in which 
depression and excitement occur, alter- 
nately or otherwise, is called manic- 
depressive psychosis. See S. Freud, 
Mourning and MHancholiu, in vol. iv. of 
Collected Papers, 1 92 1 -25. 

Melanchthon, Philip (1497 - 1560). 
Luther's fellow worker in the Reforma- 
tion, b. at Bret ten, Baden. His name 
was originally Schwarzerd. It was be- 
cause the celebrated Gk. scholar, John 
Rcueblin, a relation, had trans. his own 
Teutonic surname into the Gk. formation 
C-apnio, on the supposition of its connec- 
tion with liauch (smoko), that the young 
Hchwarzerd (a compound, meaning in Eng. 
' black earth ’) received the more in clod tons 
Grccised appellation of Ad., by which alone 
he is now known. He was educated at 
Heidelberg. Iu 1512 life went to Tttbin- 
gen, whore he became student and teacher, 
till on his relative Reuchlln’s recommenda- 
tion he was appointed prof, of Gk. at 
Wittenberg (1518), and it was here he 
became acquainted with Luther. 

In 1521 ho pub. bis Loci communes 
rerum theologicarum, the first great Pro- 
testant work on dogmatic theology, which 
passed through fifty eds. during his life. 
In 1530 ho made a, most important con- 
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tribution to the cause of Protestantism in 
the Augsburg Confession (q.v.). His con- 
sent, conditionally Riven, to the intro- 
duction of the Augsburg Interim (q.v.) (c. 
1547) led to painful controversies. He 
died at Wittenberg, leaving two sons and 
two daughters by his wife, the daughter of 
a burgomaster of that tn., whom he had 
married in 1520. Among his most notable 
works are Summa doctrinal Lutheri (1524); 
Libellus visitatorius (1527); and Kxamen 
ordinendorum (1552). His numerous 
works, consisting of theological treatises, 
commentaries on sev. of the Gk. and Lat. 
classics, Lat. poems, and some historical 
and philosophical writings, were pub. in a 
collected form in 5 vols. at Basle in 
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1511, and In 4 vols. at Wittenberg in 
1504, again in 1580, and again in 1001. 
The most complete ed. of his works is that 
by C. G. Brctschneider in his Corpus re - 
formutorum (28 vols., 1831-00; supple- 
ments ed. by O. Clemen. 1010 if.). See 
also Peucer’s ed. of his works (1562- 
1501). M.’s life was written by his friend 
Oamcrarius (q.v.). 1560. Sec also lives by 
B. Saunders, 1807 ; G. Wilson, 1897 ; G. 
Klllnger, 1002; and H. Kngelland, 1031; 
also F. HUdebrandt, Melanchthon , Alien 
or Ally. 1046. 

Melanesia (Gk. black, and vijvos, 

is., from the colour of £he inhub. of the is.), 
name given to a large group of Is. of \V.- 
eentral Oceania, between Micronesia 
(q.r . ) in the N. and Polynesia (q.r.) in U 10 
S.. inhabited mainly by people of Papuan 
origin. The term M. embraces all the is. 
from the Bismarck Archipelago in the 
N.W. to the Fiii Is. in the S.E., and in- 
cludes part of New Guinea, Santa Cruz, 
Hanks Is., New Hebrides, D’Kutrecas- 
teaux, New Caledonia, Loyalty, and Ad- 
miralty Is. The Is. are either of volcanic 
or coral foiy nation, abounding in reefs 
and lagoons, with* luxurious vegetation. 

E.E. 9 


The Inhub. are treacherous and ferocious, 
cannibalism is probably still practised, 
and they are ethnically affiliated to the 
Papuans of New Guinea. They are short 
in stature, with frizzly hair and negroid 
features, denoting the intrusion of a Poly- 
nesian element into the aboriginal stock. 
They tie their hair into small hunches with 
fibre, causing it to stick out all round the 
head. Their protruding jaws and thick 
lips give them a hideous appearance. They 
speak an anct. form of the Malay o -Poly- 
nesian language, and their religion is 
animism combined with spirit worship. 
The is. are devoid of the larger carnivora, 
but rats, opossums, bats, mosquitoes, and 
reptiles abound. As M. stretches from 
145° K. and 1° S. in a S.E. direction to the 
Tropic of Capricorn at 180° Id., the Is. vary 
in their flora and fauna to a very great 
extent, as also do their manners and cus- 
toms. The inhab. of some of the is. are 
proving amenable to European civilisa- 
tion, and under good gov. and treatment 
are showing many signs of improvement. 

Anthropologically the different is. 
groups present, manv features that would 
appear to be common to Melanesian 
society generally, but in some roses there 
ure marked divergencies. In the Banks 
Is. a noteworthy custom is that of Initia- 
tion into the sukwe, a complicated 
organisation which may ho compared to a 
man's club. A div. of the sukwe is the 
tamale or ghost societies w hich meet in the 
bush. In most vils. in these is. there is a 
building called the gamal , which is the 
eating and sleeping house of the members 
of the sukwe as well as their geueral 
meeting-place m the vil. The process of 
initiation into the various ranks of the 
sukwe is an important element in the 
social life of the Banks islanders. Each 
of the inmate societies is entered by a 
ceremony of Initiation which varies 
greatly in complexity and duration for the 
different societies. Most of the tamale 
societies possess objects, worn us hats or 
as masks, or carried in the hand, and these 
often hear the shape of the animal or other 
object from which the society takes its 
name. The object of the tamale is partly 
disguise, and partly to produce fear among 
the uninitiated, and to enhance tho 
mystery of t lie societies. A study of the 
sukwe and tamale societies is necessary to 
an understanding of their bearing on tho 
general life of the people of the Bauks Is., 
and especially on the determination of 
social rank and importance, the distribu- 
tion of wealth and tho protection of 
property. Though there are many points 
of similarity betw’cen tho cultures of the 
thinks and Torres Is., notably in connec- 
tion with relationship, the social organi- 
sation of the tw'o groups of is. differ-* 
considerably. Tho main social divs. of 
both groups, however, are oxogamous. In 
the New’ Hebrides the social structure is 
that frequently met with in Melanesian 
is., namely that of tho dual exogamous 
organisation matrilincal descent. 

Both sexual communism and communism 
ii£properfcy were once practised in M. It 
is probable that the two kinds of com- 
munism were closely Associated. Secret 
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organisations, however, sprang up, which 
Introduced the very widespread custom of 
taboo, on Important feature of which was 
the protection of individual property. . 

Perhaps the most instructive is. for 
Melanesian sociology is New Guinea, the 
largest of all the M. is. The inhab. of this 
is. present extraordinary differences in 
physical characteristics and culture, and 
the contrast between the relatively tall, 
dark •skinned, frizzly -haired natives of 
Torres Strait, the Fly It., and the neigh- 
bouring parts of New Guinea on the one 
hand, and the smaller lighter-coloured 
peoples of that part of the coast-line 
stretching from the E. of Cape Possession 
to the archipelagos of the E. extremity, is 
so striking that the two peoples must be 
recognised as racially distinct (Seligmann). 
Hence the term Papuan is really unsuit- 
able to deuote the inbab. of the whole of 
New Guinea, and It is better to follow Prof. 
Seligmann, who uses the term ' Pupu- 
asian’ to denote all the inhab. of New 
Guinea and its archipelagos, and limits 
the term ‘Papuan* to the geographically 
more W. Papuaslans, a congeries of frizzly- 
haired and often inop -headed peoples, 
whose skin colour is some shade of brown- 
ish black. The K. Papuasian, or the 
generally smaller, lighter-coloured, frizzly- 
haired races of the E. peninsula of New 
Guinea and its* archipelagos may be called 
Papuo -Melanesians (or Massim). Many 
of these latter speak languages with a 
common Melanesian grammar. These 
languages are divisible into groups, the 
constituent languages of each containing 
many common Words, all akin to the stock 
language of Oceania. But the vocabulary 
of the Papuan languages shows a number 
of evidently unrelated stock languages, 
and their grammar has no Melanesian 
characteristics. The inhab. of the N. is. 
of the Massim, like the inhab. of the 
Louisiades, are skilled In the craft of 
building the waga, la*ge sea-going canoes, 
that figure so prominently in the life of 
the dist. It is in these is. too that the 
decorative art, characteristic of the whole 
of the Massim dist., has attained its peak 
in the carving of ornaments for the bows 
of the i caga, and in the decorative pat- 
terns of the trobriand lime gourds. The 
most characteristic cultural feature of the 
Massim is the existence of a peculiar form 
of totem Km with inatriltneal descent. 
The members of each clan have as totems 
a series of associated animals belonging to 
different classes of the organic kingdom. 
Exogamy is strictly observed. Totem 
birds, Bnakcs. and fishes are commonly 
represented upon bouses and canoes’ bows 
and upon lirnr spatulas and indeed on 
most of the wooden utensils and orna- 
ments of the Mu*slm. For further details 
of the various groups of is. in M., see the 
separate articles Papua; New Guinea, 
etc. See R. H. Codrington, The Mela - 
neeians, 1891: C. O. Seligmann, The 
Melanesians of British New Guinea , 1910; 
W. H. R. Rivers, The History of Mela - 
nesUm Society (2 vols.), 1914 (a survey 
of kinship and marriage); and S. H. Ray, 
O&mparative Studies in the Melanesian 
Languages, 1926. 


Melanians, family of fresh -water snails, 
abounding in most tropical and sub- 
tropical countries and numbering about 
1000 species. The shells are spiral and 
turreted, and are mostly of dark colours. 

Melanorrhcea, genus of tall evergreen 
trees (order Anacardiaceu)). M. usitaki is 
the varnish tree of Burma. The varuish 
is obtainod as a thick, white juice on 
topping the tree, which turns black on 
exposure to the air; it has anthelmintic 
properties. The wood is tough and very 
valuable. 

Melanterite, see Copperas. 

Melanthaoeso, natural order of bulbous, 
tuberous, or fibrous rooted plants, with 
white, green, or purple flowers, commonest 
in temperate countries. 

Melba, Nellie (Mrs. Helen Porter Arm- 
strong, nie Mitchell), Dame (1861-1931), 
Australian soprano, b. at Burnley, near 
Melbourne, of Scottish birth, daughter of 
David Mitchell of Forfarshire, who had 
settled in Australia. Her first public 
appearance was on May 17, 1884, in Mel- 
bourne. and, the following year, she re- 
garded herself fortuuato in being soprano 
at St. Francis’s Rom. Catholic Church in 
Melbourne. Gradually, however, she be- 
gan to recognise her own capabilities, and 
persuaded her father to go with her to 
London In order that she might take 
lessons (1886). Sullivan rejected her for 
the Savoy Opera Company, Ilandcggcr 
would not receive her as a pupil; and Carl 
Rosa did not keep a promised appoint- 
ment open for her. She then went to 
Paris, where she became the pupil of 
the celebrated Mme Marches!. Soon she 
appeared In one of Marches! ’s matinees 
us ‘Mine Melba,’ the name being derived 
from Melbourne. Her d6but in opera w r as 
at the ThdAtre dc la Monnaie, Brussels, 
1887, os tiilda in Rigoletto. ller success 
was immediate, and was enhanced by her 
handsome face and figure. Later she 
appeared in La Traviata, Lucia, Delibes’s 
Laktne , Thomas’s Hamlet, and at Covent 
Garden Theatre (May 24, 1888) as Lucia 
in Lucia di Lammermoor , though the critics 
were not enthusiastic over her voice. In 
1889 she returned to Paris to continue her 
study with Marcbesl, and from 1899, after 
her first appearance at the Paris Opera 
House, her record w r as one of constantly 
growing popularity. She toured F.urope 
aud America with equal success. During 
the First World War she raised over 
G 100,000 for the soldiers, and was made 
D.B.E. In 1924 she made her farewell to 
the Australian operatic stage, taking the 
part of Mimi in La Bohtrhe, and her fare- 
well, in London, at Coveqt Garden, in the 
parts of Mimi, Desdcmdna, and Juliet. 
M. was a coloratura gftiger. pure and 
simple; she had a voire of great range and 
of perfect purity, and of, absolutely oven 
quality, yet loft many ; unmoved bv a 
certain coldness or nomhuman quality. 
She made one or two Attempts at the 
bigger things, such as kasa in Lohengrin 
and Elizabeth in Tannhailser , but her 
success was less in proportion as the music 
and dramatic force increased in pro- 
fundity of meaning; and, after taking the 
part of Brynhilde in Siegfried, in 1896, 
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with no success, she abandoned any' 
further idea of be in# a Wagnerian singor. 
She married Charles Armstrong, son of a 
Queensland squatter, 1882. She was the 
first person to broadcast in a musical 
programme, from Marconi’s station at 
Chelmsford (June 15, 1920). She wrote 
an autobiography, Melodies and Memories 
(1925). ' See lives by Agnes U. Murphy, 
1009, and P. Colson. 1932. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, second Vis- 
oount (1779- 1848), Eng. statesman, b. in 
London. His univ. education he received 
first, at Cambridge, and at Glasgow'. He 
entered the House of Commons for Leo- 
minster in 1805, and joined the Whig 
opposition, under the leadership of 0. J. 
Fox. He accepted the chief secretaryship 
of Ireland in Canning’s Gov., and this 
partial alienation from the Whigs was in- 
creased when lie not only took office under 
Lord Goderich, but remained for a short 
time in the gov. of the duke of Wellington. 
In 1828 he was transferred to the Upper 
House. In 1830 he was home secretary 
in the gov. of Karl Grey. In 1831 Earl 
Grey retired, and William TV. sent for M.. 
who became Prime Minister. On the 
accession of Queen Victoria in 1837 it be- 
came the duty of M. to instruct the young 
sovereign in her various duties to fit her to 
perforin her part as til? constitutional 
monarch. In 1 8-4 1 his gov. was succeeded 
by that, of Sir Robert Peel. See Lord 
D. Cecil, The Young Melbourne , 1948, and 
D. B. Wvudliain Lewis, Four Favourites , 
1948. 

Melbourne, mrkt. tn. of Derbyshire. 
England, 7 m. from Derby on the London 
Midland Region railway. It is a market- 
gardening centre, and has hoot and thread 
nianufs. Pop. 4000. 

Melbourne, cap. of Victoria, Australia, 
founded in 1835, in the reign of William 
IV., and named after Lord Melbourne, the 
then Prime Minister of England, lies on 
the Yarra Yarra, at the head of an exten- 
sive sheet of water called Hobson’s Hay. 
2$ m. from the anchorage. It is the 
second most populous city in Australia 
and the fifth city of the Brit. Common- 
wealth; the area of metropolitan M. is 
2121 sq. m. It is prettily situated over- 
looking the hay, with wide streets, modern, 
regularly planned, and richly endowed 
with park lands. Victoria's magnificent 
Shrine of llemeinbraiiee, erected in 1933. 
of Grecian classical architecture, is 
situated on the summit of a low bill off St. 
Kilda Road, and is a landmark which may 
be distinguished from almost any part of 
the city and many miles S. as Port Phillip 
Bay, which is contiguous to Hobson's 
Hay. is entered. The city was designed 
by Robert Russell, a pupil of John Nash, 
the designer of much of the old-time 
Regent Street, London. The city council 
has recently adopted a zoning scheme for 
tn. planning in preparation for the future 
development of the city. Its building 
regulations preclude skyscrapers, but 
what it lacks in height is compensated for 
by grace and variety of architectural 
design. The architectural beauty of Its 
many impressive buildings is outstanding. 

The first settlement was founded in 


1835 by John Batman, a sheep farmer of 
Tasmania, who, with John Paseoe Fawk- 
ner, purchased 700,000 ac. from natives, 
and began to farm on ground that is now 
covered by the city of M. Batman’s 
purchase was, however, repudiated by 
Governor Bourke as a trespass on crown 
lands, but eventually reasonable condi- 
tions were imposed on the settlers. Bat- 
man, in fact, founded a free city, and it 
was kept free. The name of the founder 
has been preserved in remembrance in 
Batman Avenue, on the N. bank of the 
Yarra, and Batman ward of the city. M. 
was created a city by letters patent of 
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Queen Victoria dated June 25, 1847, and 
issued when M. was made the see of a 
bishop of the Church of England. De- 
velopment was greatly accelerated by the 
discovery of gold at Ballarat and Bendigo 
in the early fifties. The main thorough- 
fare is Collins street, the home of Aus- 
tralian finance, and tho chief shopping 
streets are Bourke Street, Swanuton 
Street. Elizabeth Street, and the ’Block* 
in Godins Street, where are the clubs and 
cafes. 

More than one-fourth of M.’s total area 
of 7740 at*, is occupied by gardens and 
public parks. Within a few minutes* walk 
of the crowded business thoroughfares 
are the Botanic, Alexandra, and Queen 
Victoria Gat’d* »•« in the S„ Royal Park and 
the Exhibition Gardens in the N.. tho 
Treasury and Fitzroy Gardens in the 
E., and the Flagstaff Gardens in the W. 
The splendid botanic gardens, occupying 
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130 ac., and containing 10,000 species 
and plants, representing 2000 genera, 
owe much to the direction of Baron von 
Muller, who estab. relations with similar 
institutions all over tlic world, and 
founded a national herbarium, which is 
now the most complete extant collection 
of Australian dried plants. The later 
extensions of Win. Robert Guilfoyle, 
curator, and the deepening of the Yarra. 
have contributed further to the develop- 
ment. of the gardens. Thirteen ae. are 
occupied by Takes. The lily lake is a 
mass of colour during Nov. and Dec., and 
Middle Lake is a sanctuary to which 
hundreds of birds return at the opening 
of the duck -shooting season. 4 The Separa- 
tion Tree,’ an edd red-gum, stands in the 
gardens. It was a well-developed tree 
when the first white settlers arrived in 
Victoria, and the citizens of M. gathered 
round it on July 1, 1851, to celebrate the 
separation of the colony from New S. 
Wales. 

Among the industries are engineering, 
brewing, tanning, printing, flour-milling, 
bacon curing, and brickmaking, while 
cheese, pottery, cigars, clothing, woollen 
goods, and leather are manufs. 

There are many striking buildings in the 
city. With its tall spires rising against 
the background of commercial M. t St. 
Paul's (Church of England) Cathedral, 
dominating the city, casts Its shadow over 
the city’s busiest intersection. It is built 
to a Gothic cruciform plan. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid by the governor, the 
marquis of Normandy, in 1880, but the 
cathedral was not opened for worship 
until eleven years later. The central 
spire, which rises to a height of 3 14 ft., was 
erected in 1931, and the completed cathe- 
dral was blessed by tlie archbishop of M. 
on April 30, 1933. Sandstone from the 
Burrabool Hills near Geelong, and lime- 
stone from Waurn Ponds, were the main 
materials used in its'construction. Some 
of the interior granite columns were im- 
ported from England, but most of them 
were of Australian granite. St. Pat rick’s 
(Horn. Catholic) Cathedral is erected on 
an area of land on E. Hill granted by the 
gov. to the Rom. Catholic Church in 1 849. 
The present cathedral, the third building 
on the ^itc, was designed by W. W. War- 
den, an eminent architect who had studied 
under Pugin, one of the most notable 
Gothic revivalists. St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, in earlv Gothic style, is cruciform iu 
plan, and consists of a nave with side 
aisles, transepts, and a sanctuary sur- 
rounded by seven chapels. The eye of 
the visitor who enters the cathedral from 
tho W. front. led to the chancel and the 
distant surrounding chevot chapel, the 
lofty arcading hot. ween the nave and aisles 
and the moulded columns of blucstone. 
Some of the ent ranees are richly adorned 
with carving -muI with deep recesses of 
columns and arch moulds. The dignity 
of the building externally is enhanced by 
its triple spires, tho central spire rising to 
a height of 340 ft., and the carving and 
grouping at the E. end. An Act of the 
imperial Parliament passed in tho year 
1850 decreed 'that the district of Port 


Phillip should be separated from the 
colony of New South Wales, and should be 
named and designed as the colony of 
Victoria/ having a separate Legislative 
Council. But not until 1855, when the 
daily discoveries of gold and the rapid 
progress of the state were exalting public 
ideas, was a start made on tho croction of 
Houses of Parliament. On Nov. 25, 1856, 
tho lirst session of the first Parliament of 
Victoria was inaugurated. Tho present 
Parliament House was built during the 
great boom in the eighties on a site in front 
of the former House. Visitors to M/s art 
gallery are met on every side with the 
words ‘Purchased in tho terms of the 
Felton Bequest/ In this sentence is 
written much of the hist, of the M. gallery. 
After his arrival in Australia in 1852, when 
twenty-one yoars of age, Alfred Felton 
estab. himself as a druggist and genera] 
merchant. His business prospered and he 
amassed a fortune. Unmarried and with- 
out relatives in Australia, he employed his 
constantly increasing wealth mainly on 
charitable and artistic objects, and be- 
queathed his estato of £378,000 for these 
purposes when ho d. in 1904. 

Trie M. mint is a branch of the Brit, 
royal mint, aud was estab. by order of the 
council on Aug. 10, i860, and opened on 
Jan. 12. 1872, to meet the problems 
created by the large discoveries of gold in 
Australia, and to reduce as far as possible 
its export. To-day the mint does not 
produce gold coins, but any oue can sell 
gold there, and, if necessary, have it 
melted down and the line gold extracted 
and weighed in his presence, .since the 
closing down of the Sydney mint in 1926 
the royal M. mint has become the mint of 
the Common wealth and the sobs contrac- 
tor for the prodm tlon of Commonwealth 
coinage. Some of the original minting 
machinery is preserved within the 
building. 

The univ. of M. was founded in 1854. 
and has an enrolment of between 8000 
aud 9000 students. It owes its origin 
largely to Hugh Culling Eardiey Childers, 
a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
w ho was appointed inspector of schools in 
1 851 w hen only twenty -three years of age. 
One of his first efforts was to move for the 
estab. of a univ., and be recommended 
that £10,000 be provided for the purpose. 
In 1853 100 ac. of the present site were 
granted by theOrowm, and the foundation- 
stone of the univ. w r as laid by the governor 
tho following year. Wilson Ilall, the 
prin. assembly hail, is the architectural 
gem of the univ. One of its outstanding 
features is the great fc>. window. A per- 
manent eonservatorium of music arose in 
1910, when Dame (theri Madam) Nellie 
Melba laid the foundation -stone of Melba 
I Tall, towards the cost of which she was a 
substantial contributor. 

M. has a large shipping trade; its port, 
called Port M. (considered to la; one of tho 
safest in the world), is 2} in. away, but 
vessels of considerable size can ascend t lie 
Yarra Yarra to the hoart of tho city. 
There are wct«and dry docks and safe 
anchorage for largp vessels. Electric 
fraction superseded cubic tramways in 
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1925, and the suburban railways have also 
been electrified. The latter, like all 
Australian railways, are administered by 
a state dept. 

Airport development projects on a large 
scale to provide for all unpredictable de- 
mands of oivil flying have been launched 
In Australia where domestic airlines are 
booming month by month, and the chief 
airports are becoming increasingly im- 
portant as international junctions. M.’s 
airport at Essendon (second in importance 
only to Sydney, the empire, and trans- 
pacific terminal) is being further extended. 
Duiidiugs will eventually extend over 100 
ac. t each airline company or operating 
unit occupying its own building. The 
landing area is capable of docking twenty - 
four aircraft simultaneously. Pop. of M. 
(1835) 177; (1946) 1,226,900. 

Melehett, Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, first 
Viscount (1868 -1931 ), b. at Farnworth, son 
of the famous chemist, Dr. Ludwig Mond. 
He became eventually chairman or direc- 
tor of a large number of industrial com- 
panies such as Brunner Mond & 
Com [tuny, the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, and the Mond Nickel Company, lie 
became a Liberal M.P. in 1906, and was 
associated with that party until 1926, 
when he joined flic Conservative party. 
Two years late 1 * he • ss created a peer, 
having been created a baronet ill 1910. 
His son, Henry Ludwig Mond , second Vis- 
count M. (1899—1 919), was educated at 
Winchester and Cambridge Univ. After 
active service in the First World War he 
became a director of the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, the Mond Nickel Company, 
and other business concerns of which his 
lather was the head. In 1923-24 lie 
represented the Isle of Ely ns a Liberal in 
the House of Commons, but in 1929 was 
elected as a Conservative member for one 
of the Liverpool diva. In 1932 he pub. 
Modern Money , in which he declared t hat 
the oxisting monetary system was un- 
sound and unworkable, and hail led to the 
unemployment of millions of people. He 
proposed the formation of a supreme 
economic council, and advocated payment 
of the Brit, war debt to America by the 
transfer of possessions in the W. Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

Melehitos, name given to Christians in 
Syria and other parts of the K., who, 
acknowledging the authority of the pope, 
and the doctriue of the Church of Rome, 
use the Orthodox E. rite. Tlioy are 
chiefly to be found in Aleppo and Damas- 
cus. Thoir patriarch resides at Damascus. 

Melohizedek, Cannanite priest, king of 
Salem in the time of Abraham (sec Oeu. 
xiv. 18). Called 'Priest of the Most High 
God' ('Kl-‘Elijtin*). Abraham acknow- 
ledged his priesthood by his offerings. The 
identity of Salem with Jerusalem has been 
generally admitted. A sect of Gnostics 
asserted M. to be an earlier incarnation of 
the Second Person of the Trinity, superior 
to Jesus Christ. The parallel drawn in 
Heb. vil. between Jesus and M. has caused 
the view* to appear frequently among 
Christians that M. was au incarnation of 
Deity. See V. Burch, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 1936. 


Meloombe, Baron, see Dodington 
George Bcjbb. 

Meleombo Regis, see Weymouth. 

Meleager, son of the Calydonian king 
GSneus, took part in the Argonautio ex- 
pedition, and was the leader of the heroes 
who slew the boar which laid waste the 
fields of Calydon. His life depended on 
the burning down of a brand that was 
blazing on the hearth at the time of his 
birth, but which Althcca, his mother, 
snatched from the flames. Ho killed his 
uncles in a quarrel over the hide of the 
Calydonian boar, and his mother, to be 
avenged on him for slaying her brothers, 
threw the brand back into the fire, where- 
upon M.. as the Fates had foretold, 
expired. 

Meleda, see Mljet. 

Meleda, is. in the Adriatic Sea, lying off 
the coast of Dalmatia. It is 23 ni. by 4 in. 
of volcanic formation, and has been identi- 
fied as the and . Melita. Pop. 1500. 

Melegnano (formerly Marlgnauo), tn. In 
the prov. of Milan, Italy, 10 in. S.E. of 
Milan. It. was the scene of the battle of 
Marignan in 1515, when the Fr. defeated 
the Swiss. Silk and linen arc manu- 
factured. Pop. 7000. 

Melek, see Moi.kcii. 

Melenoze, tn. in Hungary, 50 m. S.W. of 
TeiucH\ar. Pop. 9000. 

Meltndez Valdes, Juan (1754 1817), Sp. 
poet, b. at Bibcra ild Fresno (Badajoz), 
was a friend of Jovcllanos, and for many 
years prof, of law r at Salamanca. He was 
a pastoral and Ivric poet, anti was In- 
fluent cd by the ideas of the Fr. philo- 
sophical school. He collaborated with 
the Fr. invaders of his country, and was 
accordingly exiVd in 1813. Ho d. at 
Montpelier. His poems include the 
eclogue Hotilo (1780); tales To the Arts 
(1781); To the Presence of Hod; elegies 
Port nut and The Likeness. ILls Poesios 
appeared in 1785. 

Melenik, see MELNIK. 

Meletianism, schism in the Church at 
Alexandria from the fourth to the middle 
of the fifth centuries. It arose out of a 
dispute hetw«‘*n Meletius, bishop of 
Lyeopolis in Egypt, and Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria; but the true grounds of the 
quarrel are obscure. There is evidence to 
show' that Meletius’s offence was the 
conferring of holy orders outside his own 
diocese (see M. J. Routti, lieliqnitE 
k atr.T, iw, 1814-18). St. Athanasius, 
however, does not refer to any irregularity 
of ordination. He states that Meletius 
was condemned c. 305, having sacrificed 
to idols and calumniated the bishops of 
Alexandria. According to Kpiphanius the 
real cause of dispute was the treatment of 
hipsi. i.e. those who in face of persecution 
had denied the Christian faith and after- 
wards repented. Meletius is said to 
have refused them Absolution like the 
Novations in Home, and the DonatLsts 
in Africa, although the other Egyptian 
bishops followed the more lenient course. 
M. was considered by the Council of 
Niccea; Moloti ' was forbidden to ordain 
any more, and those who had received 
ofMers from him were to rank below the 
clergy ordained by Bishop Peter and his 
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successors. See A. P. Stanley, Lectures of Agriculture. See G. Lachapellc, Le 
on the History of the Eastern Church , 1884. Minister e Mtline , 1928. 
and C. J. Heiele, ..4 History of the Christian Melinite: 1. Yellow clayey material. 
Councils (trails.), 1 894. looking like yellow ochre. It has a sp. gr. 

Melfi, tn. and episcopal see of Potcnza of 2*24, is lamellar in structure, shining in 
Prov., Italy, at the foot of Mt. Vulture, streak, and is found at Am berg, in 
34 m. S. of Foggia. It was founded about Bavaria. 2. The Fr. army name for picric 
304, becoming the cap. of Apulia, under acid (o. t\), a high explosive commonly 
Norman dukes (1044). Its Norman cathe- called lyddite in England and shinosito 
dral was ruined bv earthquake in 1851, in Japan. It consists essentially of a 
though later rebuilt. Olives, vines, and mixture of trinitrotoluene and trlnitro- 
grain arc cultivated. Pop. 15,000. phenol (picric acid), the compound being 

Melford, Long, par. in the co. of Suffolk, less dangerous to handle and having a 
England, situated 3 m. N. of Sudbury, lower melting point than its constituents. 
Pop. 12,700. Meliotism, see under Optimum. 

Melfort, Loch, sea-loch of Argyllshire, Meliphagidn, see Hoxky-katkrs. 
Scotland. 11 m. S. of Oban. Melissio Aoid, fatty acid which occurs 

Melianthus, or Honey Flower, genus of in beeswax and carnauba wax. It is 
evergreen shrubs of the order Sapindacere. prepared by heating mclissyl alcohol with 
with graceful pinnate leaves and clusters caustic potash, and forms a crystalline 
of raceims of fragrant (lowers which in solid soluble in water, 
somo species yield great abundance of Melissuos of Samo9 ( fi . c. 440 B.C.), Gk. 
honey. philosopher of the Eleat ic school. Against 

Meli, Giovanni (c. 1740-1815), Sicilian Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, and Empedocles 
poet, b. at Palermo. He practised medi- M. taught the unity and immutability of 
cine, and was prof, of chem. at Palermo being which could be apprehended by the 
Univ. (1787). His ‘canzonene,’ odes, mind alone. He modified the doctrine of 
and epigrams are mostly in the Sicilian his predecessor Parmenides of Elea by 
dialect. His pastorals, like E clog he Pes - showing that reality is infinite and eternal, 
calorie , are exquisite specimens of their though he tended to make eternity an 
kind. In virtue of his Favole morali he endless duration rather than that which 
may be called a Sicilian La Fontaine, is of its essence timeless. See II. Adam- 
The Parnaso siciliano contains bis ‘ Poesie* son. The Development of Greek Philosophy, 
(1874). A complete ed. appeared 1814, 1908; T. Gompcrz, Greek Thinkers, 1912; 
a posthumous one with an Ode to Nelson anti J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 
(1830), and a revised ed. by A. Alfano in 1920. 

1908. Melita: 1. Anct. name of Malta (</.»;.). 

Mellila, or Mlila (anct. Rusadir), seaport 2. Anct. name of Melcda (Q.r.). 

f arrison tn. on the N. coast of Sp. Melito, or Meliton, Saint, eccles. writer 
Iorocco, with large cisterns and maga- of the second century a.Ij., the champion 
sines. The harbour was opened (1902) as of Catholic orthodoxy. He seems to have 
a port of commerce. Near by are lead and been bishop of Sardis under Marcus 
iron mines. Pop. (with garrison) about Aurelius, and apparently took part in the 
77,200. See Morocco. paschal, MarcionitC, and Montanist. con- 

Melilll, tn. in the prov. of Syracuse, troversics. Only fragments of his works 
Sicily, 14 in. N.W. of Syracuse. Pop. 7000. are extaut. including the 'Eithoyu. See 
Melilotus, genus of leguminous plants Eusebius, Jlistoria Ecclesiasttca, iv., 1072; 
with trifoliate leaves, and small yellow or J. Otto, Corpus Apoloyetarvm , Jx., 1842- 
white flowers. M. alba , white mciilot, or 1872; and C. Bonner. 'The Homily on the 
Bokhara clover. Is grown as a fodder crop, Passion by Melito,’ in Studies and Dorn - 
but has a bitter taste and rapidly becomes meats, 1 940. 

hard and woody. Melito, seaport in the prov. of Reggio. 

M61ine, F61ix Jules (1838-1925), Fr. S. Italy, 15 in. S.S.E. of the tn. of Reggio, 
statesman and economist, b. at Remire- Pop. 6000. 

mont, became member of tbe National Melitopol, in. in the Zaporozhe Region 
Assembly 1872. lie was under-secretary of the Ukrainian S.S.K., 125 rn. K. of 
of state for the dept, of justice in 1879, Dnepropetrovsk, near the shore of the 
and became a member of the General sea of Azov. It is a centre of silk pro- 
Tariff Commission in 1881. In 1883 duct I ou, and also manufs. various kinds 
he was made minister of agriculture in of agric. machinery. Pop. 75,700. 
Ferry’s first ministry. In 1888 M. was Melittis, or Bastard Palm, handsome 
made president of the chamber. On Brit, perennial of the order LahJattc with 
the death of Jules Ferry ho became presi- long ovate leaves and conspicuous flowers, 
dent of the general council of the Vosges, creamy white and blotched or spotted 
In 1893 he took over the editorship of La with pink or purple. It pectirs, rarely, in 
R&pvJblique franraise. which ho retained woods in the S.W. 

till 1896. Becoming Premier in April Melk, tn. of Lower Austria, on granite 
1896 he held oiln*e till June 1898. He rocks 180 ft. above the Danube. It has 
was a strong auM-Dreyfusard. Became a Benedictine abbey founded in 1089. 
senator for v>.sgr ; s, 1903. He pub, Le Pop 2900. 

JRetour dla terre et la surproduction indus* Melksham, mrkt. tn; of Wiltshire, 
trislle (1905). During the First World England, on the Avon, 6 ra. S. by W. 
War he became minister of agriculture of Chippenham. Manufs. Include cordage, 
under Briand. holding office till Hop. coco-nut fibre, indiarubbor goods, and 
1916. Ih 1020 he wrt* elected president woollens. Flour*tnilling is also carried on. 
of the newly created General Commission There are saline baths ;iear. Pop. 4000. 
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Mellan, Claude (r. 1598-1688), Fr. People's Business ( j924). See life by 

draughtsman and engraver, a pupil of P. II. Love, 1929. 

Gaultier at Paris, of Vouet and Vfilamcna Melmoth, William (1666-1 743), Ena. 
at Rome. He early made engravings from lawyer, and anonymous author of The 
the marbles of the Ginstinian collection. Great Importance of a Reliyious Life 
His best works include ‘8t. Peter No* (1711). He commented on the immorali- 
lasquo’; 'Rebokah,* after Tintoretto; 'The ties of the stage, in the form of letters to 
Sudarium of St. Veronica’ (1649) (portrait Defoe. 

of Christ as imprinted on her handker- Melmoth, William (1710-99), Eng. lit- 
chief); and a portrait of Urban VIII. Uratenr and eloquent prose writer, son 
(1631 ). of above. Ho wrote Fitzosborne's Letters 

Melleray, Mount, Trappist monastery in (1742), trans. Pliny's Letters (1747), and 
Co. Waterford, Eire. It originated in some of Cicero’s works* (1753-77). Jlis 
1830, when a band of Trappist monks. Memoirs of a Late Eminent Advocate 
expelled from France, arrived penniless (1796) deals with his father’s life. See 
and built themselves a shelter on Mt. M. J. Niehol, Literary Anecdotes, ii.AiL, 1812. 
The hundred monks there are vowed to Melnik, or Melenlk: 1. Tn. of Bulgaria, 
lifelong silence, having wearied of the 65 m. N.N.E. of Salonika. Pop. 5000. 
world and its ways. They keep open 2. Tn. of Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, on the 
house without restriction or inquiry into Elbe, 18 m. N. by E. of Prague, noted 
the faith or religious beliefs of their for wine and apricots. Pop. 5000. 
visitors and no payment is expected. Melo, or Villa de Cerro Largo, tn. of 
They live on a frugal diet and drink only Uruguay, cap. of Cerro Largo dept, on the 
water. They are famous for having cured Tacuari. 200 m. N.N.W. or Monte Video, 
many dipsomaniacs who come to M. for It is the seat of a suffragan bishopric, 
the ‘cure.* The hospitality of the monks Coal, granite, and metal ores are mined, 
is as famous as is their reputation for The surrounding dist. is agrlc. Pop. 
piety and industry- 12 , 000 . 

Mellifont Abbey, first Cistercian foun- Melocaotus, typical genus of the family 
dafion in Ireland, founded in 114*2 by Melocactidee, succulent plants found in the 
St. Malaehv (1094-1148), 4 m. N.W. of W. Indies and elsewhere in tropical 
Drogheda, in Vv***h It surrendered America. It has a conical, ribbed, and 
to Henry VIII.’s commissioners in 1539. globose stem and melon-like rosy tubular 
Now in ruins, its remains were excavated liowera and is also called melon-thistle, 
in 1884-85. See K. F. B., MeUifont Abbey, The best known species is M. communis, 
1886. or Turk’s Cap or Pope’s Head cactus- the 

Mellite, hydrated salt of alumina and head bearing the llower is red and like 
metallic acid found in brown coal deposits, a Turkish fez in form. 

M. occurs in octahedrons with octahedral Melodion, see Concertina. 
cleavage, or in granular nodules. Hard- Melodonum, see Mf.lu.y. 
ness 2-2-5; colour, honey -yellow; sp. gr. Melodrama, riginally a musical drama, 
1*65. It dissolves iu nitric acid and is or a drama interspersed with vocal or 
decomposed by boiling water. instrumental music. Now it is generally 

Mellitus, Saint (d. 624), Rom. Bene- a non-operatic play of a semi-tragic or 
dictine abbot, was Rent- by Gregory the serious character, characterised by rapid 
Great to England in 601 at the head of a action, sensational situations, and vlo- 
group of missionary monks to carry on the lently expressed emotions, with marked 
work of St. Augustine (q.v.). The first contrast between hero and villain. The 
bishop of Londou, he was exiled for two earliest plays of this type in the Eng. 
refusing communion to the apostate sons language am Deaf and Dumb (1801), by 
of King Sigebert., but in 619 was re- Thomas HoWoft (adapted from the Fr. 
called to Kent and became archbishop melodrama by Bouilly), and A Tale of 
of Canterbury. Mystery (1802). The elements of M. had, 

Mellon, Andrew William (1855-1937), however, existed long before this time, and 
Amer. banker and politician, b. at Pitts- were present in some of the Elizabethan 
burg, Pennsylvania. He was educated in tragedies as well as in late eighteenth- 
what Is now the univ. of Pittsburg, and century romantic drama. More modern 
then entered the banking house which examples are Henry Irving's productions 
belonged to his family. Industrial de- of The Lyons Mail and The Bells , and 
velopment conduced to the prosperity of among famous Victorian Ms. were Sweeney 
his (main of hanks and he also became the Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet Street 
largest producer of aluminium in the ami Maria Morten , or the Murder in the 
U.S.A., and so became one of the three or lied Barn. 

four wealthiest men in the world. In Melody, succession of musical sounds so 
1921 he was appointed secretary of the arranged as to have a pleasing effect on the 
treasury, and later camo to London as ear. It differs from harmony in being the 
Amer. ambas. He presented to America production of only one voice or instru- 
an art collection estimated to be worth rnent. whereas harmony is the result of 
£10,000,000. In 1911 ho founded the the blending of different voices or sounds. 
M, Institute at Pittsburg, the world’s In the hist, of music unaccompanied M. 
largest institute for scientific research; the was the only music until comparatively 
building was dedicated in 1937. He came modern time*, when harmony was intro - 
to Europe in July 1931 to conduct nego- ducod: but whereas harmony is not 
tiations arising out of the Hoover (q.v.) essential to musical art M. is. Rhythm 
proposal for postponement of payment of a most important element In M. 
war debts., lie wrotfl Taxation , the whether it be the free rhythm of plain-song 
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op the equal-measured rhythm of music 
of the classical period or that of the 
most modern composers. Much subtle 
elaboration of M. is to be found ( e.g .) In 
Beethoven’s sonata subjects. His Ms. 
are often clearly harmonic in their struc- 
ture and, similarly, in Bach’s music 
harmony is a basis of M. M., like music 
in general, may be said to be cither of the 
class which stresses beauty of pattern or 
that which is more concerned with depth 
of expression. M. most abounds in 
contrapuntal music and, particularly, the 
fugue. See P. Scholcs, Oxford Com- 
panion to Music (‘Melody’), 1941. 

Meloidee, see Canthahid.t*:. 

Melon, fruit of Cummin melo (order 
CucurbiUccae), valuable tropical plant 
which has been cultivated for many cen- 
turies. In Britain it is almost invariably 
grown in pits or hot-houscs. The colour 
of the flesh may be green, scarlet . or white. 
The size of the fruit, generally globular, 
that of a giant gourd. See also Water 
varies from that of an olive to Melon. 

Meloria (anct. Manaria). small is. in the 
Mediterranean, 4 in. from Leghorn har- 
bour. The Genoese here defeated the 
Pisans at sea (1284). 



THE VENUS 1U£ MILO 


Melos, is. in the Aegean Sea, belonging 
to Greece, one of the Cyclades group. It 
Is about 14 in. long and 8 m. broad, and 
covers an area of 04 sq. m. It U of vol- 
canic formation, and has sev. mt. peaks 
over 1000 ft. high, Mt. Prophet Elias rising 
to 2648 ft. The is. was first colonised by 
the Phoenicians, and was taken by the 
Athenians in 416 n.c. in 1637 it was 
seized by the Turks. M. Is rich iniulphur, 
gypsum, manganese ore, salt, lead, and 
zinc. The famous statue, the Venus of 
Milo, now In the Louvre, Paris, was dis- 
covered near Kastro, the cap., by a 


peasant in 18*20. Early pottory and 
paintings were discovered iu the pre- 
historic settlements at. Phylakopi; much 
damage was done here during the Second 
World War. See Evans, Hogarth, and 
others, Excavations at Phylakopi, 1904. 

Melos, or Milo, tn. of New York, U.S.A.. 
In Yates co., lying between the lakes of 
Kenka and Seneca. Pop. about 5000. 

Melpomene, iu (Ik. mythology, the 
muse of tragedy. She is generally repre- 
sented fully draped, with a calm ex- 
pression, holding a bearded, open- 
mouthed mask. 

Melrose (Celtic mao ros, bare moor): 
1. Police burgh and mrkl. tn. of Rox- 
burghshire. Scotland, on the Tweed, at 
the foot of the triple Efldon Hills. 37 m. 
S.E. of Edinburgh. The famous Cister- 
cian abbey was founded (c. 1136) by David 
I., and is celebrated by Scott as ‘Konna- 
quhoir.’ Partly destroyed by Edward 11. 
(1322) and Richard II. (1385), it was 
wrecked during Lord Hereford’s expe- 
dition (1545) and by the Reformer. The 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles pre- 
vail, and its beautiful traceriod windows 
are famous. It contains, inter alia , the 
ton ib of Alexander II.. the heart of Robert 
the Bruce, and the reputed tomb of 
the wizard, Michael Scott (1175-1231). 
Abbotsford, residence of Seott. is about 
3 m. distant. Old M., 2$ rn. K.. Ih t he site 
of a still more anct. Columban monas- 
tery, estab. about 640 by St. Aidan. and 
deserted by 1075. There is an old Border 
peal (fort) at Darniek. Pop. 2060. See 
Chronica de Madras, 731-PJ75 (1681 and 
1835, Bannatync Club). 2. City of 
Middlesex co., Massachusetts, U.S. A., 7 m. 
N.W. of Boston, of which It is a suburb. 
It contains Middlesex Fells, a state reser- 
vation, and Spot Pond, a large reservoir. 
Manufs. include boots, rubber shoes, silver, 
and leather goods. Pop. 25.300. 

Meltham, par. and tn. of the W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, 5 in.S.W 7 . of Hudders- 
field. There are cotton, thread, and 
woollen mills, and tractors arc manu- 
factured. Pop. 5000. 

Melting, change of physical state when 
a solid is converted into a liquid l»y the 
application of heat. This change takes 
place at a definite point in the case of pure 
substances which do not decompose 
chemically under the action of heat. The 
presence of impurities depresses the 
M. -point and this furnishes a method 
of determining the purity of a substance 
and an important method of determining 
molecular weights. As an illustration of 
the fact that the presence of impurity 
lowers the M. -point, it may be noted 
thut salt is used to remove ice from pave- 
ments. In the case of the determination 
of molecular weights, it Is found that the 
freezing-point of a dilute solution of a 
given substance is depressed below that 
of the pure solvent by an amount pro- 
portional to its concentrations, i.e. the 
mass of dissolved substance per 106 
gm. of the solvent. Freezing mixtures 
also depend on the fact that the presence 
of impurity depresses the M.-point. 
Some solid substances oontraot In volume 
when melted, wbilc^ others expand. 
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This can be shown more clearly by con- 
sidering the reverse operation, i.e. solidi- 
fication ; thus a substance which contracts 
on M. will expand on solidifying. Taking 
water as an instance we find that when 
water freezes its volume increases. This 
explains the bursting of pipes in winter, 
and also the fact that ice floats in water, 
since, because of this expansion, volume 
for volume, it is lighter. On the other 
hand, solid paraffin wax sinks in liquid 
wax, showing that liquid paraffin wax 
contracts on solidification. 

Increase of pressure has little effect on 
the M. -point, unless the increase be large. 
Then it tends to depress or elevate the 
M. -point according to the substance. 
This increase of pressure lowers the M.- 
point of ice. The making of a snowball 
illustrates this point. The snow is pressed 
together, causing some of the snow to melt, 
and when the pressure is removed this 
melted snow freezes again, forming the 
ball into a compact mass. M. is employed 
commercially to separate bodies of dif- 
ferent M. -points, and to take copies of 
objects as illustrated in ail iron foundry, 
lu the latter case bodies which expaud on 
cooling are used so that every coiner of the 
mould may be filled. 

Melting-point- The determination of 
the M. -point ol a AuiiMtnwe Is very im- 
portant in the methods of organic clicm., 
and affords a ready method for the de- 
tection of the presence of a substance. 
Many methods are employed to determine 
the M. -point, the most common of all 
being to draw a glass tube out to a very 
fine tube and seal one end. Very small 
pieces of the substance are introduced 
into the tube, which is then tied to the bulb 
of a mercury thermometer. Both are 
immersed in a bath of water or some other 
liquid, which is healed until the substance 
melts. The substance may then bo 
allowed to eool and the temp, at which 
solidification commences can be obtained. 
The substance Is again incited, and the 
M. -point read off on the thermometer. 
Three or four readings may be taken In 
this manner, the M. -point being the mean 
of the readings. Some M. -points are 
(”C.) mercury, 38-1): tin, 232: zinc, 411); 
brass, 900; steel, 1400; tungsten, 3380. 
See also Metallurgy (Metallurgical 

Ft MIN ACEH). 

Melton, par. and vil. of Suffolk, England, 
on the Deben, 9 in. E.N.E. of Ipswich, 
with machine works. Pop. 2000. 

Melton Mowbray, inrkt. tn. of Leicester- 
shire, England, on the Eye, near its 
confluence with the Wrcuke. 15 in. N.K. 
of Leicester, in uormul times noted for 
pork-pica and Stilton cheese. There are 
iron-ore quarries, and smelting and blast- 
ing furnoecR. It is also noted as a 
hunting centre (Quorn, Bel voir, and 
Cottesmore hounds). The tn. estate of 
M. M., an independent body founded 400 
years ago, still own6 the market tolls 
and the corn exchange. The cattle 
market is leased by them to the urb. 
(list, council. Similarly its anct. edu- 
cational functions are now vested in the 
co. council, to whom Jtjcoscs the land on 
which statftls the, tn.’s technical college. 


Apart from that., the tn. estate maintains 
to-day two parks, a sports ground, and 
other recreational amenities. Its income 
is £5000 a year. The estate is vested in 
twelve feofrees, elected for life or so long 
as they reside in the par., and is managed 
by two tn. wardens, elected annually. 
Pop. 12.000. 

Melton, West, par. and vil. of the W. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England, 5 m. N. of 
Rotherham. Pop. 4000. 

Melun (anct. Melodunum), cap. of 
Seiue-et-Marne dept., France, on the 
Seine, 28 m. S.E. of Paris. It has medi- 
eval churches, a Renaissance tn. hall, and 
a ruined palace. M. was captured by 
Henry V. of England In 1420, hut the 
inha-b., with the aid of Joan of Arc, 
recovered it in 1430. Manufs. include 
linens, cottons, woollens, pottery, and 
leather. M. suffered some damage from 
bombing in the Second World War, and in 
the 1 944 advance of the Allies into Fiance, 
Amor, tanks swept around the S.E. of 
Paris to M. on Aug. 20, driving the Gers. 
back across the Seine. When the allied 
troops had reached the Seine at M. above, 
and at Mantes Gasstcourt below, the cap., 
the position of the Ger. garrison in Paris 
became untenable. Pop. 17,500. 

Melun et de Vaux, Vioomte de, see 
Fouqukt. Nicholas. 

Melusina, or Mfelusine, in Fr. folklore, a 
water fairy, half woman and half fish; the 
daughter of F.linas, king of Albania. She 
married Count Raymond on the condition 
t hat, he would never seek her on Saturdays, 
when she was accustomed to shut herself 
up alone. When they were married she 
built him a castle called Lusignan Castle. 
Ra\ tuond broke his promise, and did visit 
her on a Saturday, so she changed into a 
serpent and escaped from the castle by a 
window. Since hor escape she was sup- 
posed to have visited the castle, uttering 
cries a little time before the death of the 
lords of Lusignan. Hence the expression 
‘Oris de mdlusine,* which is still heard in 
some provs. in France. Jean d* Arras 
made this legend the subject of one of his 
stories in 13a i. There is an Eng. prose 
version, Mehisyne, of the Lat. prose story 
of Jean d’ Arras, See J. Dunlop. History 
of Fiction, 1888, and S. Baring Gould, 
Curious Myths of. the Middle Ages, 1897. 

Melville, Melvill, or Meivine, Andrew 
(1545-1622). Scottish scholar and re- 
former, b. at Baldovie, Angus. After 
leaving St. Andrews with n high reputation 
for learning, he set out for the Continent 
(1564), becoming regent of St. Mareeon 
College at Poitiers (1566). Leaving for 
Geneva owing to political troubles (1568). 
through Bc7,a’s iufiuence he was appointed 
prof, of humanity at Geneva Academy 
(1568-74). On returning to Scotland, lie 
became principal of Glasgow l T niv. (1574- 

1580) , and rendered the highest services 
to Scottish education. Ho was principal 
of St. Mary’s College. St. Andrews (1580- 
1607). A staunch and fearless champion 
of Presbyt* ; i.inism, he was one of the 
foremost in wringing about the fall d! 
episcopacy in Scotland, and helped to 
oraft the Second Book of IHsciptine (r. 

1581) . His extreme and outspoken views 
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frequently brought him into disfa vour. II e 
was forced to nee to England (1584-85). 
but then returned and was made rector of 
St. Andrews (1590-97). Summoned with 
other ministers to London (1606) to confer 
with James 1., ho was imprisoned in the 
Tower till 1611. Janies refused his 
petition to return to Scotland, and he 
accepted the chair of biblical theology at 
Sedan. See lives by T. McCrio, 1819, and 
J. Mori son, 1899 : also A. Gardiner, IF istory 
of England, 1603-16 . i.. 1868. and A. 
Lang, History of Scotland, 190*2. 

Melville. George John Whyte*, see 
\V fl YTK -MEI.VTI.IJ3. 

Melville. Henry Dundaa, first Viscount, 
see ]>un« vs, Henry. 

Melville, Herman (IS 19-91), Amer. 
author, b . in New York city of a family 
of Scottish descent. At seventeen ho 
embarked os a seaman on a whaler, 
deserting his ship when it reached the 
Marquesas Is. in the S. Seas, and being for 
months a captive among the cannibal 
tribes of Nukuheva. Ho made his escape, 
joined another whaler, and deserted it 
when it reached the Tahitls. He eventu- 
ally Joined a regular Amer. man-of-war, 
and after serving bis term of enlistment 
returned to Boston in 1844. In 1846 he 
pub. his first book, Typee, a wonderful 
picture of life among the cannibals of the 
Marquesas. Omoo, in 1847, likewise dealt 
with life In the Polynesian is. In them he 
attacked the Amer. missionaries, advising 
them to christianise Christianity before 
seeking to evangelise savages in whom he 
found many splendid traits. In 1850 he 
pub. White Jarket , which embodied his 
experiences on an Amer. man-of-war, and 
it was largely due to his unsparing pen 
that corporal punishment was abolished 
in the Amer. Navy. In 1851 appeared 
his greatest book, Moby Dick. This is a 
true prose epic of the sea: a Btory of the 
hunting of whales and of the thousand 
moods of the seas. ,M. pub. many other 
books after this, but nothing compar- 
able with those mentioned. See lives 
and studies by R. Weaver, 1921; W. 
Brasnwell, 1936; and R. Anderson, 1939 ; 
also W, E. Sedgwick, Herman Melville: 
the T rngedy of a Mind , 1945. 

Melville. James (1556-1614), Scottish 
reformer, 6. near Montrose, a nephew of 
Andrew, whose fortunes ho shared to a 
large extent, becoming under him tutor 
in Glasgow Univ. (c. 1575) and prof, of 
oriental languages at St. Andrews (1580). 
From 1 586 he took an active part in 
Church controversy, and was moderator 
of the General Assembly (1589). Sum- 
moned to London with his uncle (1606) on 
the latter’s imprisonment, ho was for- 
bidden to return N. beyond Newcast.le-on- 
Tyne. His Diary , 1566-1601 was printed 
by the Bannatv no Club (1829) and by the 
Wodrow Societv (1842). 

Melville, or Melvil, Sir James, of 
Halhill, FlfesMre (r. 1535-1615), Scottish 
soldier, historical writer, and diplomatist. 
Ho was page and, later, privy councillor 
to Mary Queen of Scot*, and accomplished 
various missions for her. His Memoirs 
of My own JAfe, tin*, pub. by G. , Scott 
(1683). were ed. by Thompson (Banna* 


tyne Club, 1827-33). See J. A. Fronde, 
History of England, viii. f 1856-70, and 
Chamber 8*s Itiographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen. 

Melville: 1. Is. off the coast of N. 
Australia, separated by Clarence Strait 
from the mainland. It is 70 m. long and 
30 m. broad, and was discovered by King. 
2. Largest of the Parry Is. in the N. Polar 
Sea, Arctic America, separated (W.) by 
Fltzwilliam Strait from Prince Patrick 
Is., by M. Sound (S. and S.E.) from Vic- 
toria Lund and Prince of Wales Land. 
It was discovered and named by Parry 
(1819-20). Length 200 m., breadth 

130 m. 3. Peninsula in N. Canada, 
bounded W. by Boothia Gulf, N. by Fury 
and llecla Strait (separating it from 
Baffin Land ), E. by Fox Channel. Length 
250 m., average breadth 100 in. 4. 
Sound, 250 in. long by 200 m. broad, 
communicating with tho Arctic Occau 
and Batfin Bay, S.E. of M. Is. 

Melvine, Andrew, see Melville. 

Melykut (deep well), com. and tn. of 
Bacs-Bodrog Prov., Hungary, 17 m. from 
Maria Theresiopol. Pop. 8000. 

Melyris, genus of metallic-coloured 
beetles, with long narrow bodies; native 
of Cape Prov. 

Melzi, Franoesco de* (c. 1491-1568), It. 
amateur painter, of a noble Milanese 
family, friend and pupil of Leonardo da 
Vinci. The * Vertumnns and Pornonc' 
at Berlin is often ascribed to him. To 
him is due the preservation of Leonardo's 
writings, which, with other belongings, 
wore bequeathed to him. 

Membrane, in anatomy, indicates the 
textures of the animal body which, ar- 
ranged as lamina 1 , cover organs, line the 
Interiors of cavities, and take part in the 
formation of tho walls of caiiaIr and tubes. 
For mucous M. see Digestion and 
Epithelium; for deciduous Ms. which 
enclose the foetus see Placenta. See also 
Serous Membranes. 

Memel: 1. (Lithuanian Klaipeda), sea- 
port tn. (founded 1252) of the Lithuanian 
S.K.ll. on the Kurisches Half, 72 m. N.N.E. 
of Konigsberg. It has a well -fortified 
harbour and is a centre of the Baltic 
lumber trade. Before the Second World 
War it had iron foundries, shipbuilding 
yards, and breweries, and manufn. of 
machinery, chemicals, etc. It was cap- 
tured by the Russians in 1915 and evacu- 
ated in the same year. After the First 
World War it was renamed Klaipeda. 
Pop. 50,000. 2. M. Ter., before the 

First World War was an area of 1000 
sq. m. with a pop. of 150,000 on tho N.E. 
border of Germany. Together with the 
port of M. it was separated from Germany 
by tho treaty of Versailles and assigned to 
Lithuania. When the National -Socialist 
party securod the ascendancy in Germany 
agitation for reunion of tji© ter. with Ger- 
many became a major political issue. In 
1935 tho pro-Nazi party in the M. Diet 
at length became tho largest party in that 
assembly and secession • from Lithuania 
waa thenceforth their chief object. The 
Lithuanian Gov. sought to prevent seces- 
sion by making large concessions to the 
Gcr. Me i Hollanders, but in vain, and. in 
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the elections at the end of 1938, the pro- 
Nazi party secured nearly 90 per cent of 
the total votes. After the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia (March 1939) the Gcr. 
Gov. sent an ultimatum to Lithuania 
demanding: the surrender of the M. Ter. 
Lithuania was powerless to resist and the 
ter. was rcincorporatod in the Reich, a 
free zone being secured for Lithuania in 
the port of M. In the Second World War 
M. and ter. were taken by Russia, together 
with the rest of Lithuania. 3. Riv. in 
Russia and Germany, called in the former 
country the Niemen (Nyeman). Rising In 
Minsk Region, it flows W. to Grodno and 
enters the Kurisches Half by the Buss 
and Gilge mouths. Near Grodno a canal 
connects it with the Bober and Vistula. 

Memelland, or Memel Territory, see 
under Memel. 

Memlinc, Memling, or Hemling, Hans 

(r. 1430-91), Flem. painter, llis works 
wore well known in his own time. He 
painted a ‘Virgin and Child’ for Sir J. 
Uaine, and his ‘Last Judgment/ and the 
shrine (1480) containing the relies of St. 
Ursula in the museum of the hospital of 
Bruges wore very famous. M/s colouring 
is beautiful, and his figures are very fine; 
of all the Flem. masters of the fifteenth 
century, only L;, others Van Eyck are 
superior to him (see also Flemish Art). 
See- W. II. J. Weale, Hans Memlinc, 1901. 

Memml, Llppo, di Filippuocio ( d . 1356). 
It. painter, brother-in-law of Simone di 
Martino, with whom lie often worked. 
Most of his work was done between 1332 
and 1351. The fresco over the door of the 
convent of the Servites at Siena and a 
small Madonna acquired for the Berlin 
Museum are the finest ol' the works 
attributed to him. 

‘Memmi,* Simone, Simone Martini, or 
Simon of Siena (r. 1283-1314), It painter, 
pupil of Duccio. lie was a friend of 
Petrarch, and painted portraits of Laura 
and Petrarch, while the poet dedicated 
two sonnets to him. He shared the 
‘Gothic* ideals of the Ptaini. his influence 
on the SienoNo school of painting being 
evident for the two following centuries. 
The frescoes in the church of £unta Maria 
Novella at Florence, 'The Annunciation* 
in the Ufll/.i, and the triptych in Antwerp 
Gallery are his work. 

Memmingen, tn. of Bavaria, Germany, 
33 in. S.S.K. of Ulm. It 1 rude* principally 
In cheese and hops, arid inanufs. woollen 
and cotton fabrics and soap. Pop. 16,300. 

Memnon, in Gk. legend, son of Eos 
(dawn) and Tit bonus. He fought for his 
uncle, Priam of Troy, against the Gks., 
but after heroic exploits was slain by 
Achilles. Also represented as an oriental 
hero, lie is not definitely called king of 
Ethiopia or Egypt till t he later part of the 
fifth century B.u. M. has been Identified 
with Amenhotcp (Amenophis III., in 
whose honour colossal statues were e reefed 
near Thebes. One of these was supposed 
to give forth musical sounds at dawn when 
touched by the sun's rays. See Quintus 
Smyrmeus, Posthomerica, ii. ; G. Raw- 
linson on Herod., ill., 254; J. Jacobs, 
Uber die Qtdber des Mfnnwns, 1830; R. 
Curzon in Edinbifryh lieriew, 1886; and 


.Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes , 1843. 

Memoirs, form of literature common to 
all nations in all periods. They inav be 
described as a narrative of event* hap- 
pening or purporting to happen in the 
lifetime of the author, ami relating to his 
entire life or to some portion of hist, with 
which he lias been intimately connected 
or for which he has had access to particular 
sources of information. M. include not 
only such productions as bear that title, 
but also such as are styled confessions, 
reminiscences, souvenirs, diaries, and the 
like. They differ from hist, in that they 
do not purport to cover all of even the 
significant events of a period, and fre- 
q uently ignore a strict chronological order. 
Among the earliest examples of M. we 
may class the Anabasis and Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, Julius Ceesar’s Commen- 
taries, tiie Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. Fr. literature is especially 
wealthy in M. f probably because, as 
Chateaubriand remarks in his Ginie du 
Christ lanisms. their form and the scope 
which they afford to the author’s personal 
pride and prejudices are peculiarly suited 
to the Fr. temperament. M. are found 
covering the whole of Fr. hist, and every 
facet of Fr. life from those of Froissart 
and Joinville to the Confessions of Rous- 
seau and, later, F, R. de Chateaubriand’s 
celebrated Mtrnoires d'outre tombe (1848) 
and F. I* .G Guizot’s Memoires pour servir 
d Vhistoire de man temps (1858 -67). One 
cfliiuot sav that elsewhere in Europe M. 
have a proportionate value as historical 
sources, though mention must, be made of 
the immortal diaries of Samuel Pepys and 
John Evelyn, anfl of Goethe’s M. M. 
are especially adapted to reveal in great 
detail t he social and cultural life of short 
periods of hist; and among recent Kug. 
works of t lus kind are Oliver Gogarty’s 
As f was Going down Sackrille Street (1937 ), 
Tumbling in the Hay( 1939), and Sir Ronald 
Storrs’s Orientations (1943), See also 
Biography. 

Memorial Day, see Decoration Day. 

Memory is the name given to the 
capacity for remembering, that is. for 
res Ring or utilising past perceptions, 
actis it ies, or other experiences. A little 
reflection convinces us that these activities 
of remembering are of many different 
kinds. Thus a man picturing in his own 
mind ft past perception is said to Ik* 
remembering it. or when he is giving an 
account in words of the activities of the 
past day. When wo see that a dog avoids 
a place where he has been hurt, we 
attribute this to his M. of his past ex- 
perience though we know nothing of his 
I bought hut only observe that his pa*<t 
experience is affecting Ids preseut be- 
haviour. Recognition is also regarded as 
evidence of M., as when we recognise the 
face of an acquaintance, although 
could neith- / have pictured his face to 
ourselves noi nave described It. M. thus 
stands for no single kind of mental 
dbtivity, but is a name given to a number 
of different types of mental process which 
have in common the practical end of 
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ro-ordinating present behaviour with past 
experience. A particularly important dis- 
tinction is that between habit or mechani- 
cal M. f found most purely in the activity 
of learning dates or tables by heart, and 
logical memory, which is the much more 
important activity of learning material i i 
such a way that its meaning is understood 
and con be reproduced in our own words. 
Mechanical learning 1ms some place in the 
early stages of education but it is out of 
place in later school activities such as 
hist., science, mathematics, where what is 
required is not litoral reproduction but 
understanding. Neglect of this distinc- 
tion led to the trivialities of the associa- 
tionist psychology in which learning by 
heart win regarded as the typical process 
of M. and the processes of thought were 
regarded as due fro the linking together of 
ideas by the laws of association (q.v.). 
These taws are no doubt of importance 
in the relatively unimportant, field of 
habit M. They explain, however, only 
that, part of M. which is the formation of 
mental habits. Logical M. requires more 
complex conceptions of the organisation 
of experiences into units in accordance 
with tho principles of Gestalt, psychology. 
We can remember a mathematical prin- 
ciple when wo see it as a whole, organised 
ill relation to the rest of our knowledge. 
The essential step towards remembering 
is insight or understanding, not tho linking 
together of ideas by association. There 
is no experimental evidence in support of 
tho common notion that different in- 
dividuals differ iu the effectiveness of 
their M. as a whole or that children have 
better Ms. than adults. Different indi- 
viduals certainly differ in particular 
directions of M. ability- For example, 
some can perform what appear miraculous 
feats qf mechanical remembering through 
the possession of a particularly stable and 
accurate form of mental imagery known 
as eidetic imagery. / 'hildren generally do 
better than adults ut tasks involving 
merely mechanical M., but adults of not 
too advanced age are generally better at. 
tasks requiring logical remembering 1 . At 
a great, ago inability to remember new 
things may be the result of general loss 
of efficiency or the senile brain. Amongst 
adults of young to middle age the differ- 
ences in capacity for logical remembering 
are almost, entirely due to differences in 
genera] intelligence (q.r.). There is no 
reason for believing that M. can be 
improved by exercise, although remem- 
bering can be improved by the use of 
improved methods of learning or by the 
use of mnemonics (q.r.). The most com- 
mon cause of forgetting is oblivescence or 
fading through lapse of time and the 
incidence of new experiences. Freud has 
also drawn nttmtion to a kind of for- 
getting which is Important in the causation 
of mental disorder, tho active banishment 
of unpleasant Ms. from the mind which 
he calls repression. It has been argued 
that this form of forgetting is found to 
some extent amongst normal people os 
well as amongst those suffering from 
neurotic disorders. See. II. Ebbinghaus, 
Cber das Geddchtniss, 1883; H. Bergson 


Matter and Memory (trans.), 1911; H. J. 
Watt, The Economy and Training of 
Memory , 1909; S. Freud, Psychopathology 
of Everyday Life (twins.), 1911; T. H. 
Pear. Remembering and Forgetting , 1922; 
F. ( ■. Bartlett, Remembering , 1932; and 
C. A. Mace, Psychology of Study , 1932. 

Memphis: 1. A net. city of Lower 
Egypt on the Nile, its ruins standing 12 in. 
S. of Cairo, ft was said to have been built 
by Monos, tho first historical king of 
Egypt, and became the first cap. of the 
entire kingdom of Egypt. It. grew fro 
grent importance under Apophis or Pepy 
ic. 1700 b.c.), who built the pyramid 
‘Men-nofer’ near by. Among its numer- 
ous and. buildings' were temples of Ptah 
or llepluestos, of Isis (sixth century b.c.), 
of tierapis, and of Ita. The pyramids and 
statues of Ramoses TI. remain, and the 
ruins of Knqqara close by. The Noph 
of the O.T. (Is. xix. 13; Jor. ii. 16) is 
probably M. The city declined rapidly 
after the Arab conquest. The modern 
vil. nf Mit-Rapindh (Mitranieh ) in Giza 
Prov. marks the site. See Sir W. Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography , 
1854-57 ; B. Poole, Cities of Egypt , 1882; 
J. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara , 1908 - 
1909; C. M. Firth and B. G. Gunn, Ex- 
cavations at Saqqara: Teti Pyramid Ceme- 
teries, 1926; and J . I 'apart, Memphis , 1930. 
2. Co. seat of Shelby co., Tennessee. 
U.S.A., on tho Mississippi, 15 in. from S.W. 
corner of the stale. It is a port of entry, 
and the most Important tn. on tho riv. 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. It 
has many tine buildings, and is a great 
cotton market. Other products arc 
lumber, oil, grain, groceries, confectionery, 
machinery, and shoes. An iron railway 
bridge (completed 1892) spans the riv. 
The surrounding area is subject, to Hoods, 
and I he l : .S. Army flood control is 
organised from M. Pop. 293,000. 

Mena, Juan de (c. 1411-56), i3p. poet, 6. 
at Cordova, was Lat. secretary and his- 
toriographer fro his patron, John II. of 
Castile. Ho joint'd the Itulianatc school 
of Santillana ( q.v .). and I tunic's influence is 
eiident in Iho ideas though not in tho 
form of his poems. His chief work, El 
La her into de Fortuna or Las Trezientas, a 
didactic allegory, first appeared in 1496. 
(See FouIch6- Del hose’s ed.. 1904.) Nunez 
(1552) and Sanchez (1801) produced eds. 
of Ids works. See, V. F. Romero, Epice- 
dio. 1602; G. Ticknor, History of Spanish 
Literature , 1849. 

Menado, or Manado, residency and tn. 
in tho is. of Celebes. Dutch E. Indies. 
1 lie tn. is a free port, with ft largo trado to 
Hilt avia and China, and one of the most 
beautiful of the Dutch E. Indies. Pop. 
(residency) 1,139,200; (tu.) 7500. 

Mence, or MensBnum, see Mjneo. 

Manage, Gilles (1613-92), Fr. scholar 
ami writer, b. at Angers, h or some time 
he lived in tho household of Cardinal do 
ltctz, but soon quarrelled with his patron, 
and founded a salon known as the Mer- 
ouriulcs, which, although gaining him 
European fame, also made him many 
enemies, amongst others, Molitoe and 
Boileau. His pairs, include Originesde la 
laague fra n cat sc (1659); Dictionnaire 
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ttymologifpie (1050 and 1670), etc*. See Alexin; lift had Theophrastus for his 
life by Harcl, I860, also Menayiana (a teacher, and Epicurus for a friend. M. 
collection of his oraj opinions) pub. in 16113 was a handsome, light-hearted, and cle- 
and subsequently enlarged by ha Mon- gant Gk. He was drowned while swira- 
noye) (1715). ruing in the harbour of the Pinvns. 

Menagerie, small collection of wild M. wrote more than 100 comedies, which 
animals kept in close captivity for display, were in high repute among Ids country- 
Kings of early times used to bring back men, at least after his death; but we 
wild animals for gladiatorial shows and possess mere fragments of them (<7>w»- 
exhibition. Private collect ions later be- corum AtHcorum Frogmen ta. ed. by Kook, 
came common, and until the early nine- 1880 88). We know 7 something of thcii 
teenth century such a one was main- character, however, from the imitations 
tained ut the Towor of London. It is of them by Terence and Plautus. Plea?- 
described by Popys. From these collec- ant ami refined wit, clear, sentent ious re- 
tinas developed the great zoological flection, and a vein of real earnestness at 
gardens, the travelling Ms. of Bostork times are the qualities most, apparent in 
and Worn 1) well (1864). and the present- them. Some fragments of his work were 
day circuses of performing beasts. I found in Egypt in the twentieth centurv. 
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Menai Bridge, tn. in Anglesey, N. Wales. | See ,T. A. F. Meineke, Fragment" Cum i- 
on M. Strait, 2 ni. S.W. of Bangor. Pop. ■ torutn (rrsccorum,, 1841, and Select tuna, 
2000. I ed. bv \V. (i. Waddell. 1927. A text and 

Menai Strait, channel separating Angle- . trails. of all existing fragments is pub. in 
scy from Caernarvonshire, N. Wales, Its , the Loeb f.ihrary. 

maximum length is 111 in., and breadth ; Menander. Arrius, Horn, jurist of the 
2 m., and it is famous for the suspension second ccnlury under Governs and 

and tubular bridges crossing it. The , his son Carooalla (193-21 7). The Digest 
former, constructed by Telford (1819 -25). j eontuins six excerpts from M.'s work, 
is 1710 ft. Jong. The latter, constructed ! Mthtuna , and /Em. Maccr quotes M. Set 
by lloherl Stephenson in 1850. is 1380 ft. j l lpiau. Ad Edictum. 
long, and is known as the Britannia! Menant, Joachim (1820-99', Fr. Assy- 
Bridge. A Heheme is on foot to utilise riolngist . ft. at Cherbourg, llis studies on 
the tidal energy of the strait b> means of j the cuneiform inscriptions are renowned, 
three dnins. ! and with Oppert ho introduced the study 

Menaldumadeel, t n. of Friesland prov.. ( of Assyriology into France, delivering 
Netherlands, 05 m. N.E. of Amsterdam, j lectures at the Sorbonne (1809). His 
Pop. 12,000. I works include Recur il d'ulphabete den ecri- 

Menam, riv. of Siam, rising in the Shan j fares cuneiformes (1800); Lr Sullahaire 
Alts., near the Burmese frontier, and How- assj/rien (1869- 73); and yinivc et flab}/’ 
Ing mainly in a southerlj direction for a lone (1887): ami various Assyrian text- 
course of about 900 ui.. finally falling into books and grammars, 
the gulf of Siam. It is navigable for Menasha, banking city of Winnebago 
small boats to (ideng-Mai. 75 in. above eo.. Wisconsin. U.S.A.. on Winnebago 
Mutka, arid for riv. steamers to Paknam, Lake. 14 u N.N.E. of Oshkosh. Pop. 
but its mouth is obstructed by sandbanks. 10,400. 

Its chief trib. Is the Moping. # Menasseh, Ben Joseph Ben Israel, see 

Menander (6. 342 n.p.) v the most oele- manasskh (Ben Joseph). 
brated Gk. poet qf t,he New Comedy, b. at Menavia, see Man, Isijs of. 

Athens. His uncle was the comic poet Mencius (latinised fonu of Mang-tsze, 
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Meng-tseu, or Meng-tsi) (c. 372-c. 289 much time cultivating the edible and the 
b.c.), Chinese sage, b. in Shantung, ranking sweet pea, ami kept exact records of 
next to Confucius as a moral teacher, various features of about 10,000 plants 
author of one of the ‘ Four Books’ which which he had grown. The possibility 
constitute the Chinese Scriptures. lie grew upon him that there must be some 
was brought up by his mother, who is* natural law of inheritance, lie found 
venerated in China as the pattern of all that where the parents showed a marked 
mothers. When about fort y he travelled difference in special characters, e.g. 
with his disciples to the various princely tallness and dwarfness, the hybrid off- 
courts then existing in China, preaching spring in the first generation was always 
and teaching. His dialogues and ex- tall. This prepotency, as Darwin and 
hortations concerning practical conduct, others had called it, he termed a dominant 
both public and private, were pub. by characteristic and the other recessive. In 
his disciples as the Book of Meng-tseu. the next generation, produced cither by 
See also Chixa, Chinese Literature. Sec self-fertilisation or by breeding hybrid 
S. Julien, Hat. trans., 1824-29; J. Collie with hybrid, he found that a form resulted 
(Kng.), 1828; J. Lcgge, Chinese ('lassies, in which the dominant characteristic oe- 
ii., 1862, 187 5 ; K. Faber, The Mind of curred pure, while there was also one in 
Mencius. 1 b > 2 ; and II. Giles, History of which the recessive character was pure. 
Chinese Literature , 1901. Those two occurred approximately as two 

Meneken, Henry Louis, Amcr. critic, b. in four, the other two, though exhibiting 
at Baltimore, Maryland, 1880. lie began the dominant character, having the re- 
work on Baltimore newspapers, and then cessivc one latent., as evidently was the 
joined the staff of the magazine Smart case with the first filial generation ( see 
Set as its literary critic. For some years IIkrkditv, Fig. 2). That is to say. 
he was joint editor of this pub. with breeders have only to ascertain which 
George Jean Nathan. Together with characters that they wish to preserve arc 
Nathan he founded the American Mercury dominant, and which recessive to be able 
in 1924. M. has gained a wide reputation to fix' them permanently. Naturally, the 
in the U.S.A. as a critic for the sophisti- breeding operations are hardly ever so 
rated. He has championed many an simple, as other characters may assert 
able native or foreign author. Most of themselves amt may have to be bred out. 
his best essays have been reproduced in But where formerly breeders were coin- 
hook form in a series under the general peiled to work almost in the dark, Men- 
title of Prejudices (1919 fl.). In Ameri- del’s law gives them at any rate a sense of 
cana (1925) his purpose is to show up the direction, and thero can be no doubt that 
average man from the small tns. Other the law ranks among the greatest of 
pubis, include criticisms of G. B. Shaw’s scientific discoveries, 
plays, the philosophy of Nietzsche, amt the Mendel's success in obtaining results cn- 
works of Ibsen, Brioux, and other play- abling him to formulate laws of heredity 
mights. Some later works Include The was duo to his recognition of the necessity 
American Language (19^9) and two Suppte- for quantitative experiments with very 
ments (1945, 1948); Happy Days , IS XU- large numbers of plants, and for experi- 
1S9J (1910); Newspaper' Days (1 94 P; ments with easily recognisable character- 
Heathen Days (191,1); and the auto- isties. After dealing with single pairs of 
biograph leal. The Days oj H. L. Mencken characteristics such as tallness and dwarf - 
(1947). Part-author of A New Dictionary ness, yellow seeds and green seeds, round 
of Quotations (1941). See B. L)e Cosseres, peas and wrinkled peas, bo formulated his 
Mencken and Siiav:, 1989. ‘first law,* or the ‘law of the purity of the 

Mtihde, cap. of dept, of Loz6re. France, gametes,’ which states that any gamete, 
63 in. N.W. of Nimcs, on the I. b. of the i.e. reproductive cell, male or female, can 
Lot. It has a fourteenth -century rathe- carry the determinant (gene) of only one 
dral, built by Oban V. Pop. 6100. ol a pair of alternative characteristics {see 

Mendel, Johann Gregor (1822-84), JIkkeditv). Mendel next experimented 
Austrian biologist, b. at Heinzemlorf of wit Ji the inheritance of two pairs of char- 
peasant stock. Having taken a degree acteristfcs. crossing, for example, a tall 
at tho uuiv. of Vienna ho joined the yellow -seeded plant with a dwarf green - 
A ugustinian order at liriinn (Brno), where seeded one. As a result, he discovered 
he taught, natural physics in the monastery his second law, tho law of free assortment, 
school and eventually became abbot. It According to this, characteristics wore 
was here tori that M. made those observe,- assorted Independently, and thus tallness 
tions upon which was based his famous or dwarfness might be associated with 
theory propounded in 1866 and knowii either green or yellow seeds. , The result 
to-day as Mendelism (q.v.). in the F 2 (second filial generation! would 

Mendelism, biological theory of heredity be tall yellow, dwarf yellow, tall green, 
first propounded by the AbbG J . G. Mendel dwarf green, in the ratio 9 : 3 ; 3 : 1. More 
(tf.r.j. At Mendel’s death his immensely recent, workers found numerous exceptions 
valuable contribution to the science of to this second law*, and hav* proved the 
heredity had received no recognition; transmission of certain characteristics In 
and it was principally owing to the groups, such ‘linked * characteristics rarely 
trans. of his monograph by Prof. Wm. being separable. In the pea thpre are seven 
Bateson in 1902 that its scientific possi- such groups (corresponding t.<> seven pairs 
bfUties were realised and developed, of chromosomes) and Mendel unwittingly 
Mendel was evidently well informe# selected for experiment characteristics of 
in many branches of contemporary different groups, Mo arriving at the con- 
biology. In h!s little garden he spent elusion that free assortment always 
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occurred. We now know that this is mate friend he became, collaborating with 
possible only when the characteristics him iu the satire Pope ein Metaphysiker 
concerned are in different groups ( i.e . (1755). He also wrote for Lessing and 
when their respective ‘genes' are situated Nicolai’s Brief e, die neuesie Literatvr 
in different pairs of chromosomes). Ex- betrejfend. Lessing 1 pub. M.'s Philosoph - 
amples of ‘sex linkage* are known, as ische Gesprdche anonymously (1755), and 
described in Heredity. In Mendel’s made M. the hero of his Nathan. From 
material the characteristics under observa- about 1767 M. turned his attention to 
tion were definitely dominant or recessive, the moral and political elevation of his 
but dominance is not essential to Men- race, becoming the foremost champion of 
delian inheritance. Red flowers of the Jap. Jewish emancipation in tho eighteenth 
‘four o'clock* ( Mirabilus jalapa) crossed century. He made a Her. trans. of the 
with white ones, produce pink -flowered Pentateuch and other parts of tho Bible 
plants. These, intercrossed, yield plants (1783), pub. a tier, version of Manasseh 
with red, pink, and white llowerfl in the ben Israel's Vindioim judeeorum, and 
Mcndelian ratio 1:2:1. Other dis- wrote Jerusalem (1783, Eng. trans. 1838, 
turbances of the Meudelian ratio are 1852), a plea for freedom of conscience 
caused by lethal factors inhibiting the anti a demand for the total separation 
development of characteristics, and by the of Church and State. Other works were 
interchange, or ‘crossing over,' of deter- (/her die Eridenz in den metaphysisehen 
minants of different groups (see Here- IFissensrhaften (1764, Berlin Academy 
dity). Knowledge of Mcndelian inherit- prize); Phddon (in support of immortality 
ance has been of great economic import- of tho soul, 1767 ; Eng. trans. 1789); Mor- 
ance in both plant and animal breeding, genstunden, in refutation of Pantheism and 
Animals immune to certain forms of Spinozism and in defence of Lessing (1785- 
discase, birds with increased egg-lay ing 1786). See G. H. Mendelssohn's eit. of his 
capacity, good milk cows, wheats immune Wtrke, 1843-45; and M. Broach's ed., 
to rusts, graiu with good food reserves, are 1880; lives by M. Samuels, 1825; 
amongst the results due to selective M. Schwab, 1868; M. Keyserling, 1887; 
breeding according to Mendclian Jaws, and F. Bamberger, 1929. See also G. 
See R. C. Punnett, Mcndelism, 1905; J. Kanngeisser, Moses Mendelssohn . 1868; 
Wilson. A Mam ini ‘of Vendelism, 1929; E. S. Hcnsel, Die Familie Mendelssohn 
Baur, Unman Heredity , 1931 ; G. C. Ilurst, (Eng. trans.), 1881 ; I. H. Ritter, Mendels - 
Heredity and Ascent of Man, 1935; and C. sohn und Lessing (2nd ed.), 1886; J. E. 

K. Walker, Evolution and Heredity, 1936. Erdmann, History of Philosophy . 1889. 

Mendeleev, Dmitri Ivanovich (1834- 1921; L. Goldstein, Mendelssohn und die 
1907). Russian chemist, b. at Tobolsk deutsche Aslhatik, 1900; H. Hoff ding, 
in Siberia, was educated at St. Peters- History of Mgdem Philosophy , 1924. 
burg, and was a pupil of Wurtz in Mendelssohn* Bartholdy, Jakob Ludwig 
Paris. After lecturing at Simferopol, Felix (1809-47), Gor. composer, b. in Ham- 
Odeesa. and St. Petersburg, he became burg, grandson of Moses M., the philoso- 
prof. of chem. at the univ. there (1866- pher. He was baptised and educated as a 
1890). His contributions to chemical Christian, his father adding the surname 
philosophy and physical chem. were espe- Bartholdy to tho family name. Ills 
dally valuable. M. discovered and enun- youth was spent in the refined surround - 
ciated the periodic law 7 of the atomic ings of a family that enjoyed the advau- 
weights (1869), which was partly fore- tages of very considerable wealth, culture, 
shadowed by others but brought to its and brilliant social connections. With 
highest perfection by Ihim (see Atomic good looks, charm, and undoubted genius. 
Theory). His prediction of new elc- success came to M. from the very begin- 
ments such as eka - boron, eka- silicon, niug of his career; and from his grand - 
and dvi - manganese was subsequently father he inherited his great capacity for 
realised in tho discovery of scandium, work and the vitality that runs through 

f rinanium, and rhenium respectively, much of his music, the violin concerto, for 
e made a careful study of tho chemical instance, like a tiame. 
properties of petroleum iu the mines of He benefited by the tuition and advice 
Pennsylvania and Caucasia, and per- of Berger, Keller, Weber, Cherubini, and 
formed valuable work on the subject of Moscheles, and by the time he was twenty 
the liquefaction of gases (1884). In 1893 bad already produced his famous octet, 
he became director of the Bureau of three piano quartets, two sonatas, two 
Weights. His chief work is The Prinri pics symphonies, and the Midsummer Night's 
of Chemistry (1868-70; Eng. trans. 1892). l>ream overture, besides a host of songs, 
See T. E. Thorpe, Essays in Historical an opera and many short pieces. The 
Chemistry, 1911. next few years were passed in visiting 

Mendelssohn, Moses (1729-86), Ger. Loudon, Munich, Vienna, and Rome, and 
philanthropist and eclectic philosopher of iu incidental tours in Scotland. Italy, and 
Jewish descent, grandfather of the musi- Switzerland (1828-31); ho met with an 
clan, was b. at Dessau on the Elbe. He eager welcome everywhere, and achieved 
endured great poverty In early life, and a wide fame as pianist, composer, and 
was largely self-educated. In 1750 he conductor. The Hebrides (FingaVs Cave) 
entered the service of I. Bernhard, a overture was composed in 1830 (revised 
wealthy silk merchant, becoming his book- 1832. In lfi.i F « he became conductor 
keeper, and finally his partner. He of the celebrated Leipzig Gcwandhaus 
worked as a critic for Nlcplai’s (q.v.) Biblio- orchestra, and two years later married 
thek which he helped to found. In 1754 Cdcile Jeanrenaud at Frankfort. Tho 
he was introducedto Lessing, whose inti- same year saw the production of his 42nd 
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Psalm , and the next year his splendid 
violin concerto was written, and Lobge- 
sang in 1840. lie had already conducted 
sev. of the Cologne and Dusscldorf festi- 
vals, and on liis ling, tour in 1846 he pro- 
duced his Elijah t still one of the world's' 
favourite oratorios, at Birmingham. 

Everything seemed bright iu the horo- 
scope of M.’s future days. He was happily 
married with five children, and money was 
coming in for his work, apart from his 
private income. But. the rift in the iutc 
was his health. He hastened from place 
to place, conducting, giving organ recitals, 
playing at benefit, concerts for less for- 
tunate musicians. A series of concerts 
for the Philharmonic Society in London, 
where he introduced one of the Leonora 
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overtures, strained Mm beyond endur- 
ance. His unalloyed success in fact fol- 
lowed him to the grave. He returned 
home only to fall ill and die before his 
fortieth year. A special train took the 
coffin to Berlin, and a torchlight procession 
bore him to the hurying-placc. There 
were services and memorial performances 
throughout Germany. In London Elijah 
was given in a hall hung with mourning. 
But then a reaction set in. M.’s senti- 
mentality, excessive facility, and super- 
ficial effects for a time overshadowed his 
genius, the genius of a composer of lofty 
ideals, who achieved a consummate 
artistry in every form of music except 
opera, and who had an immense influence 
on his age. The pendulum has swung 
fairly in these days. His violin concerto, 
considered perfect of its kind, is continu- 
ally played. Elijah , if too dramatic for 
the concert stage and not dramatic 
enough for the theatre, is often given, 
sometiineA in costume. The Dream , with 
its vitality, is ever young. Of the sym- 
phonies. the Scotch and tlie Italian remain 


to be often enjoyed by simple audiences; 
and the benediction of what is popularly 
called ‘Mendelssohn's Wedding March ' is 
familiar enough. 

M.’s music, if not always groat, is in- 
variably charming, and much adverse 
criticism is attributable to the fact that 
his inferior works (e.g. songs and piano 
solos), are best known, whilst his finest 
efforts (e.g. chamber -music) are somewhat 
neglected. As a technician M. was first- 
rate. His Dream music, in particular, is 
admirably scored, with the instruments 
playing in a light individual way that was 
then quite novel. His command of form 
was equal if not superior to that of both 
Schumann and Schubert. His success 
and his failure lay in one and the same 
fact, that he did nothing new, save in 
details. Ho was no innovator, no philo- 
sopher; but Ills contribution to tho delight 
of music is unquestioned. See lives by 
E. Wolff. 11)06; I. Moselieles (Eng. 
trans.), 1873; S. Stratton. 1901, 1934; 
W. Dahms, 1919; and Letters, ed. bv 
G. Selden-Uoth, 1916. See also It. B. 
Gotch, Mendelssohn and his Friends in 
Kensington, 1931, and J. Petitpierro, The 
Romance of the Mendelssohns , 1948. 

Menden, tu. of Westphalia, Germany, 
16 m. E.S.E. of Uortrrmnd. The chief 
manufs. are artieles of tin aud sheet-brass. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Mendds, Catulle (1841 -1909), Fr. poet, 
novelist, and playwright, b. at Bordeaux, 
was one of the group of 4 Parnassians.’ lie 
founded La Revue Fantaisiste (about 
1859), his Roman d'une nuit (for which he 
was fined and imprisoned) appearing in it 
(1861). liis poems include Philomela 
(1863); Foteics (1870, 1885, 1892); Hes- 
perus (1872); La Grive des vignes (1895), 
He wrote plays, novels, ami c riticisms also, 
such as Justice (1877); U’agner (1886); 
MtphisUrphtta (1890); L'Art au thtdtre 
(1896-1900); Fia/nmette ( 1898); U Moure- 
ment vottique francais de 1N67 d 1900 
(1903);Ari7me, Ulatigny (1906); and La 
Maison de la vieille (1894). See study by 
A. Bertrand, 1908; aud M. Sourian. 
Histoire de Pamasse, 1929. 

Mendicancy. In law M. is synonymous 
with begging. Begging per se is no more 
illegal than betting; what the law punishes 
is not so much begging as the habit of M., 
or begging in a certain way, or in a public 
place. In classic;*] times beggars would 
seem almost to have formed a legally re- 
cognised class of persons enjoying, os it 
were, a stereotyped place in the social 
system. Many Lat. writers, for example, 
record the daily congregations of beggai*s 
in tho porches of the houses of the wealthy, 
and give to the modern mind the impres- 
sion that the larger the number the greater 
the credit to the particular plutocrat 
favoured with the attentions of these 
strange 1 clients.* J uvenal.r too, in Satires 
iv. arid v., speaks of the crowds of mendi- 
cants who, without Jutcrffercnce by the 
law, habitually took their stand on 
bridges, or frequented the road leading to 
Arieia or other suburban arteries, in- 
variably bearing with them their tegetes or 
sleeping mats. Under tho Vagrancy Act, 
1824. the law punishes, as a rogue aud 
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vagabond, any one who (1) habitually this arid prov. into one of wealth and 

S oos about as a collector of alms, or (2) en- prosperity. Pop. 590,600. 2. City of 

eavours, by fraudulent pretences, to pro* Argentina and cap. of above prov., 632 m. 
cure charitable contributions. Obtaining W.N.W. o I Buenos Aires, with an clova - 
money by sending a lying begging letter is tion of 2320 ft. In 1861 all its prin. 

g unishablc under the Larceny Act, 1861. buildings were destroyed by an earth - 
tanding in public streets in order to beg quake and now most of them are only one 
alms is also punishable under the Vag- storey high. The climate is hot and dry. 
rancy Act. See also Maundering. See The chief exports are raisins and wine, Jn 
F. Gray, The Tramp, 1931. 1910 a tunnel through the Andes waH com- 

Mendicant Orders (Lai. mendicare , to pleted, ami M. is now the centre of a 
beg), certain religious associations of trans-coutincntal route from Buenos 
friars that sprang up in the Church in Aires to Valparaiso. Pop. 103,900. 
tho early thirteenth century, the Domini- Menedemus (c. 350— c. 276 n.o.), Gk. 
cans, Carmelites, and Franciscans being philosopher of Eretria, wtiich gave its 
among the most noted. They practised name to his school. Having been in turn 
the strictest self-denial and self-huiniiia- a tent-maker and a soldier, ho is said to 
tion, owned no land or personal wealth, have met Pluedo. He abandoned tin* 
and subsisted mainly upon alms. Parti- military life, and became a student of 
culars about the M. O. will be found in the Pluedo, whose academy he subsequently 
article on Monahtioihm and under the transferred to Eretria. Having taken an 
various orders. See also Dominic, .St.; active part in the affairs of bis city, be 
Capuchins; Carmelites; Franciscans; fell into disfavour through his intrigue'- 
Friar. See K. Gcbbart. Italic mystique , with Antigonus Gonatas, at whose court 
1899, and Fr. Cuthbort in The Friars and lie is supposed to have died of grief. 
how they came to England, 1903. Menelaus, in (tk. mythology, was the 

Mendip Hills, range in SomcM'scf-shire, son of Atreus or Plistlienos, and younger 
England, extending from near Wells and brother of Agamemnon. He was king of 
Slicptnn Mallet towards the Bristol Lacedicmon and husband of Helen, of 
Channel, in the direction of Weston-super- whom Paris robbed him, together with his 
Mare, for a distance of about 18 m. The treasures. He organised an expedition 
highest point is Blackdown, 1067 ft., ami for her recovery, and with Agamemnon 
tiie range include" fir ^Imddar Cliffs. The was one. of the heroes of the Trojan war. 
hills are mainly composed of carboniferous On his voyage home he was shipwrecked 
limestone, with erupth crocks at intervals, off Gape Malea, and, after eight years 
Zinc ore and lead are mined. spent among the people of the E. f finally 

Mendoza, Diego Hurtado de, see Him- landed at Pharos. Here the god Proteus 
TAiio df. Mendoza. Diego. revealed to him the reason of his deten- 

Mendoza, Inigo L6pez de. Marquis of tion. and prophesied that os husband of 
Santillana, see Santili.ana, Inigo Lopez the daughter of Zeus he would enter the 
de Mendoza, Marquis de. Elysiun plains alive. Having sacrificed 

Mendoza, Pedro Gonz&lez de (1428-95), to the gods, he ’■esumed his journey and 
son of lfiigo L6pcz, surnamed Grand Car- arrived at Sparta on the very day on 
dinal of Spain, lie attained eminence which Orestes was holding the funeral 
under Ilenry IV. of Castile, by whose feast over ACgisthus and Clyteinnestra. 
influence he was made a cardinal, and He spent the rest of liis life quietly with 
subsequently exercised equal influence Helen, by whom he was the father of llcr- 
over Isabella, whose right to the succession miuno and Mogapenthes, tho former of 
he espoused. He was successively bishop whom married Neoptolcmus, son of 
of Calahorra and Sigiicnza (1473), clmn- Achilles. 

cel lor of Castile and Loon, archbishop of Menelik, or Menelek, II. (c. 1812-1913;. 
Seville and Toledo (1481), and was sonic- omiieror of Abyssinia, was the son of 
times called the third king of Spain. His Hacli Mellcoth, king of Shoa. In 1856 he 
influence was exerted in favour of the was obliged to wed Bafana, the daughter 
Jews, and of the projects of Columbus, of Theodore, the reigning emperor, and 
He took a vigorous part In the prosecution ten yoars later ho became king of Shoa. 
of the wars against tho Moors. The col- On the assassination of Theodore in 1889 
lego of Santa Cruz at Valladolid was ho declared himself emperor. Having 
founded by him. On his death -bed he inflicted an ignominious defeat on the It*, 
named as his successor Cardinal Ximenez. nt Adowa in 1 896, he was able lo replace 
See Wm. II. Prescott, History of Ferdinand the objectionable treaty of Uchaii (1889)by 
and Isabella, 1838. the ponce of Addis- Ababa (1896),whereby 

Mendoza: 1. Prov. of W. Argentina, his independence was fully recognised, 
covering an area of 57,445 sq. ni. The Under his intelligent direction Abyssinia 
Andes form its IV. boundary, and the rapidly assimilated W. civilisation. 
Cordillera chain covers a good part of Menemen, tn. of Asia Minor on the 
the ter. It lias a dry climate. Minerals, Gediz-chaf, 14 m. N. by W. of Smyrna, 
such as gold and copper, abound, and Pop. 12,000; about half are Moham- 
copper and silver are extracted in large me dans. 

quantities. Uranium was discovered in Menftndez y Pelayo, Mareellno (1856 - 
1947 at Las Heras. Marble, gypsum, and 1912), Sp. writer and critic, b. at San- 
rook crystal are also mined, and there arc tandcr, studied at Madrid, and after a 
petroleum deposits. The chief source of brilliant academic career became prof, at 
wealth is agriculture, the prin. products the age of twenty-two. His orthodoxy 
consisting or wheat, maize, wine, tobacco, %nd ultramontanism are revealed in his 
and vegetables. Irrigation has turned popular essays La Ciencia tspahola. (18T8) 
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and in his H iatoria de los heterodoxos 
especholea (1880-86 )» whilst his Calderdn y 
eu teatro (1881) and his Historia de las 
ideas esUticas en EspaHa (1883-91, 1903- 
1912) are true monuments of literary 
criticism. He has Issued the standard ed. 
o f Lope de Vega (1890-1902). His com- 
plete works were pub. in 13 vols., 1911- 
1924 and 1940 ff. See lives by A. Bonilla, 
1914; M. Artigas. 1927, 1939 (with biblio- 
graphy); and A. Sandoval, 1944. 

Menes (Mijmp), according to the tradi- 
tions of the Egyptians, was the first king 
of Egypt. The name, signifying con- 
ductor, lias been found on inscriptions, 
but no contemporary monuments of him 
were known until his grave was discovered 
by de Morgan at Negadr In Upper Egypt 
in 1897. Herodotus ascribes to him tho 
building of Memphis, and Diodorus says 
that he introduced the worship of the gods 
and the practice of sacrifices into Egypt. 

Menfi, tn. of Sicily in the prov. of 
Girgenti, 32 m. E.S.E. of Marsala. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Monger, Karl (1840-1921), Austrian 
economist; prof, at Vienna, 1873-1903. 
Rejecting the historical method in econo- 
mics, showing always an uncompromising 
preference for speculation and a priori 
theory, he is remembered particularly as a 
co -founder of tho school of ‘marginal 
utility’ (tho utility or importance to the 
buyer of the least important or ‘marginal’ 
part of his current consumption of any 
commodity), in opposition to the con- 
ventional explanations of values iu form 
of costs without relation to the choices 
and preferences of consumers. 

Meng-ka, see Banka. 

Mengo, dist. of Uganda. It contains 
the prin. residence of the kabaka (or 
king) of Ugauda. and the seat of the 
native gov. of Baganda (or B Uganda), os 
well as tho headquarters of the prov. 
administration (Kampala). It Is there- 
fore regarded as the central dist. of tho 
Buganda Frov. (see also Kampala). The 
pop. (1931 census) was. 362,666 (natives 
356,781; Indians 4512; Europeans 786: 
and Goans 475). Area 9376 sq. m. (land 
and swamp 5781 : open water 3595 sq. m.). 
There is elephant hunting in the dist., 
and the bush-pig is found in thousands in 
the swamp and dense cover in the vicinity 
of cultivation. The M. Church Council 
was organised by the pioneer missionary 
A. Mackay in 1885, and evolved with the 
native Anglican Church of Uganda (con- 
stituted 1909). The M. hospital was 
founded in 1 897. It adjoins the cat hedral 
precincts at Xamirernbe (dedicated Sept- 
13, 1919). The cathedral is an imposing 
red-brick structure, which was built at a 
cost of £ 28 . 00 ( 1 . It is the fourth cathe- 
dral on the site*. The first, built of palm 
poles and grass, was blown down in a 
storm (1894). The second, of similar 
construction, was dismantled os unsafe 
(190 1 ). The third, of burnt brick, and grass 
roof, was destroyed by lightning (1910). 

Mengs, Anton Raphael (1728-79), 
Bohemian paiuter. ft. at Aussig. He was 
appointed court painter in Dresden, but- 
was allowed to return to Rome to continue 
bis studies. Ho soon earned a great I 


reputation by Ills original compositions, 
among them a ‘Holy Family/ the Virgin 
of which was painted from a beautiful 
peasant girl whom he afterwards married. 
TIis ‘Apollo and the Muses/ in the Villa 
Albani, Rome, made him still more 
celebrated. He executed various paint- 
ings for Charles III. of Spain, decorating 
the royal palaces of Spain, and the 
‘Apotheosis of Trajan/ at Madrid, is 
considered his masterpieco. See K. Gors- 
tenborg, Winckelmann und Anton Raphael 
Menas , 1929. 

Mengtsze, former treaty port In the S.E. 
of Yunnan, China, opened to trade with 
Tongking in 1 886. Zinc, lead, tin, opium, 
and tea are exported. Pop. 193,000. 

Menguaid, see Maidstone. 

Menhaden, Hardhead, or Moss-banker 
( Rrevoortia tyranny a), important fish allied 
to the shads, common on the Atlantic 
coast of N. America. It is employed as a 
bait, but is cliiclly valuable for its rich oil 
and for the manurial valuo of the residue. 

Menhirs (Breton, men, stone; hir , long) 
are Binglc, tall, upright standing stones, 
often known simply as monoliths. Some 
aro of natural origin (Buck Stone, 
Staunton); many mark the sites of pre- 
historic burials ; while others are boundary 
marks, meeting -places, or sacred sites. 
They are of various ages, arc distributed 
geographically in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and in general give no indication whatever 
of their purpose. The menhir is the 
simplest form of megalithie monument, 
and a great number in the Brit. Isles 
probably belong to the late Neolithic or 
Early Bronze Age, and certainly to a 
incgalithic culture. The M. at Carnac in 
Brittany (Early Bronze Age) arc espe- 
cially well known; one is about 30 ft. high. 
In the Morbihan are pieces of a menhir 
which was nearly 70 ft. high. Occasion- 
ally M. bear rough er>vr**a\ ings of conven- 
tional human and animal forms; some are 
of obvious phallic significance. 

Menier, Emile Justin (1826-81), Fr. 
manufacturer and political economist, b. 
in Paris. He gave up the drug factory ho 
had inherited from his father in 1864, and 
purchased cocoa plantations in Nicaragua 
and bcct-ficlds in Franco, whereby he was 
able to manuf. chocolate on an immense 
scale. He pub. sev. treatises on econo- 
mics. and served the Republican cause in 
Parliament (1876-81). Anticosti Is. in 
tho St. Lawrence, Canada, was purchased 
by his son, and utilised as a game preserve. 

M6ni4re’s Disease, condition of middle 
age, in which vertigo, headache, deafness, 
and tinnitus (?.c. ringing in the ears) 
arc associated in sudden attacks, due 
to hremorrhngo into tho internal ear 
or labyrinth. Other symptoms include 
vomiting and a staggering, gait. While 
the vertigo may pass away or, at least, 
become reduced, permanent 'deafness may 
result. Though t.hc diseases was first de- 
scribed fifty years ago, them Is as yet no 
satisfactory treatment, thoinrh relief may 
be obtained by bromide, phefiol barbitone, 
and 11 ie salicylates. 

Menin (Flem. Meenen), city In the prov. 
of W. Flanders, Belgium, 7 m. S.W. by 
W. of Court.roi. r 'Jt is situated on the 
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R. Lys, close to the Fr. border. It is 
engaged In agriculture and rnanufs. of 
tobacco, chicory, and soap. There are 
also weaving mills, bleach-works, and iron 
foundries. Pop. 22,000. 

Menin Gate, a handsome memorial to 
the 56,000 men of the Brit, armies who 
died or were killed in the Ypres salient 
during the First World War. The 
momorial was unveiled by F.-M. Lord 
Plumer on Sunday, July 24, 1027, in the 
prosonce of an enormous assembly of 
Brit., Belgian, and Fr. representatives, 
Including the king of the Belgians. Tn 
appearance it resembles a Horn, trium- 
phal arch. The architect was Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfleld, It. A., and the sculptor 
Mr. (later Sir Wm.) Reid Dick, R.A. 
Daring the First World War the Menin 
Road was a constant target for Ger. 
artillery and tho old M. G. was soon re- 
duced to ruins. Lord Plumer commanded 
the armies in this area, known as ‘the 
most dangerous corner in Europe.' It is 
doubtful if any one spot in all the theatres 
of war became more widely known thau 
the M. G. Almost every regiment of the 
Brit. Empire had, at some time during the 
war, marched through this place. The 
Ger. Army attacked In great masses down 
the Menin Road in 1914, and from the 
old M. G. the ‘ jld contemptible’ Brit. 
Army emerged to stem the Hood of hostile 
invasion, in which task it was nearly 
annihilated. 

On May 27, 1940, the day before the 
surrender of King Leopold. Ger. military 
cyclists passed through the M. G. in ad- 
vance of tanks and motorised infantry. 

Meningitis, inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain or spinal cord. Tuber- 
cular cerebral M., or acute hydrocephalus, 
is always associated with a tuberculous 
hist. It usually attacks children under 
ten yoars of age, but is occasionally found 
to affect adults. The early symptoms 
ore very indefinite. There is disturbed 
appetite and digestion; the patient is 
restless, but easily fatigued. Severe 
headaches and vomiting mark tho more 
definite stage of the disease, and the 
patient gradually passes from an excitable 
state to a depressed condition. Light, 
which In the first stage is painful, becomes 
tolerable again. Squinting almost in- 
variably appears in the eves, and there 
may be drooping of tho eyelid or even 
blindness. The pulse becomes slow, the 
patient sinks into a drowsy and almost 
insensible condition. Towards tho end 
there may be a recurrence of the more 
excitable state, and the child may appear 
to be improving. Tins disease is almost 
invariably fatal, though treatment with 
streptomycin has recently given some 
promising rpsults. 

Cerebro -spinal fever, or epidemic eere- 
bro-spinal M„ is also known as spotted 
fever. It is*on infectious disease, pro- 
duced by IMplococeus i ntracellularis 
(Welchselbaum). now known as Menin- 
gococcus iniracellularis, aud since 1905 
has caused considerable mortality in 
Europe and America. Its onset is sudden ; 
the patient has severe headache, and is 
seized with rigors and vomiting. Mus- 


cular spasms ensue; there is general 
hyperivsthosia and feverish conditions. 
About the fourth day rashes appear of 
varying form and colour. The death-rate 
a few years ago was 70 per cent, but the 
adoption of Flexnor's scrum treatment 
caused a marked diminution, bringing 
the mortality down to 20 per cent or even 
lower. Serum treatment has now been 
completely replaced by sulphonamides, 
which are more efficacious even than 
penicillin, and recovery is the rule. The 
spread of M. is apparently due to the 
dissemination of bacteria from tho nose 
ami pharynx of healthy people who rarely 
contract tho disease but may uct as 
carriers. In this way the bacteria event- 
ually reach susceptible subjects. 

The exact causes of epidemic M. are not 
fully known, hut the bacteria become 
much more virulent in favourable con- 
ditions. Gordon recognised four types 
of meningococcus, associated with differ- 
ences in the form of M. f and during the 
First World War he and his colleagues 
introduced four separate types of sera for 
use in appropriate cases, as well as a poly- 
valent serum combating all four types of 
the disease. M. may. however, he due 
to other organisms associated with the 
presence of inflammation, particularly in 
connection with pneumonia and influenza, 
and t he use of sulphonamides has rendered 
grouping unnecessary. See 1>. Brinton, 
Cerebrospinal Fever , 1941. 

Meningocele, protrusion of the meninges 
through their bony covering. Tho men- 
inges are the membranes covering tho 
brain and spinal cord, and if there be any 
defect in the skull or vertebral column, 
tlie meninges may protrude, forming u 
cyst filled with cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Meninsky, Bernard (5. 1891), Eng. 

painter, b. in Russia, lie studied at the 
Slade School, London, and also in Liver- 
pool and Paris. He has exhibited at 
various international exhibitions. The 
Tate Gallery has his ‘Portrait of a Boy' 
and the Dublin Art Gallery his ‘Mother 
and Child.* lie was one of the Brit, 
oiliciul artists in the First World War. 
lie is now teacher of drawing and painting 
at the Central School of Arts and Crafts 
and at Westminster School. 

Menippus, of Gadara, Ooele-Svria, ,fi. in 
the early third century b.c. Cynic and 
satirist, he undoubtedly exerted a para- 
mount influence on many subsequent 
writers, yet his books have all perished, 
and his style may only be gleaned from the 
Mcnippean Satires of M. Terentius Varro, 
avowedly his imitator. 

Menken, Adah Tsaaos (1835-68), Amor, 
actress and poetess, 6. in New Orleans, 
daughter of a Sp. Jew. Her original 
name is variously given as Adelaide 
McOord and Dolores Adios Fuortes. In 
1856 she married John Isaacs M.. a Jew, 
and changed her name Adios to Adah. 
fcJhc is said to have been married at least 
four times, one of her husbands being 
R. H. Newell Orpheus C. Kerr*), while 

f notlicr was Hcenan (the ‘Benicia Boy'), 
ler first appearance waa in 1848 as a 
dancer In her native city; Imt her star 
turn was in 1864 iu London os Muzeppa, 
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to the success of which her handsome Menorrhagia, see under Menstkpation. 
physique largely contributed. Also acted Mensa, one of Lacaille’s S. constellations 
in Paris in Lea Pirates de la Havana, so named by him in 1752 after the Mons 
Among her friends were Gautier, Dumas Mensre (Table Mt.) at the Cape of Good 
the elder, Dickens, to whom she dcdi- Hope. It lies between Dorado and the S. 
cated her Infelida (1868), Charles Reade, pole, and contains no star of a brighter 
and Swinburne, whose poem Dolores magnitude than 5-3. 

(1864) was inspired by her. She died in Mensheviki (Russian menshinstvo), min- 
Parls, a professed Jewess. ority wing of the Russian Social Demo* 

Mennonites, Protestant seot, who date cratic party, formed in 1903. It differed 
their origin from a congregation which from the Bolshevik! or majority wing 
formed itself in Zurich in 1525. They only on matters of party organisation, 
refuse to bear arms or to take oaths, but later the two wings became mutually 
They acknowledge ouly the authority of antagonised on tactics and aims. While 
the Bible, postpone baptism until after the Bolshevik! (q.v.) were Marxists, the 
a confession of faith, and dislike a] If orms M. were ‘reformist’ In the continental 
of church hierarchies. Their principles sense and held that the socialisation of 
wore adopted and preached by the devout Russia should be gradually effected in 
and enlightened Menno Simons (1492- co-operation with other radical groups 
1559), whose name is preserved in their and through economic reforms and the 
title. It was he who rebuked the West- education of the masses. In the Pro- 
phnlian Anabaptists for their fanatical visional Gov. of 1917 of Prince Lvov, 
excesses, which were responsible for the they had equal representation with the 
carnage and other horrors in Munster Socialist Revolutionaries. The Bolshevik!, 
(1534), and it was largely due to his who were then, and always had been 
influence that the*»ect spread to Germany despite their name, in the minority, were 
and Holland. For many years the M. not represented. Later, the Bolslioviki 
were the victims of persecution. In 1786 repudiated political democracy altogether 
sev. colonies of Ger. M. found an aHylum and organised themselves openly against 
in S. Russia, where Catherine II. allowed the other two groups, eventually replacing 
them to practise their religion undis- the Provisional Gov. See further untler 
turbed. To-day the seot numbers some Bolshevism, and lirssiA. 

250,000 members, a third of these being in Menshikov, Alexander Danilovich 

the U.S.A. Dutch refugees founded a* (r. 1663- 1729), Russian statesman and 
Mennonite community at Germantown in field-marshal, b. at Moscow. He began 
Pennsylvania as early as 1683, and since life by soiling meat pies in the streets of 
1871 there have been large Mennonite Moscow, and had Francois Lofort, the 
settlements in Kansas and Minnesota, tsax’s favourite, to thank for his intro- 
See J. H. Ottius, A finales Anabaptistici , duction to Peter the Great, v\itb whom 
1872; C. H. van der Srnissen, Kurzgcfasste lie had thoroughly ingratiated himself 
Geschtchte der Mennonitcn, 1895; J. S. by 1699. As a Holder he distinguished 
Hartzler and D. Kauffman. Mennonite himself at the siege of Azov (1696) and 
Church History, 1905; C.*Crahn, Menno the battles of Kalisch and Poltava (1706, 
Simons . 1936; and the Mennonite Quar- 1709). As a civil administrator he exe- 
terly Review. cuted Peter’s reforms with remarkable 

Menologies, see Radiology. promptitude and success, and on his death 

Menominee (so callod from a now almost assu mod the reinsof government during the 
extinct Algonquin tribe* of Indians), city brief rule of Catherine and the minority of 
of Michigan, U.S.A., the seat of M. co., one Peter II. Ousted from power by the 
of the greatest lumber shipping ports in Dolgorukis, he was banished and d. an 
the U.S.A. There is extensive choose exilo in Siberia. 

manuf. in the diet., and M. is also a Ashing Menshikov, Alexander Sergeievich 

centre. Pop. 10,000. (1789- 1 869), Russian general and admiral, 

Menominee, Algonquin tribe of Indians was the great-grandson of Alcxonder 
who dwell in an assigned ter. near Green Dauilovich M. lie served Alexander in 
Bay, Wisconsin. Except in language, the Napoleonic campaigns of 1812-15, 
they are not unlike the Ojibwa. Their and in 1828 captured Anapa from the 
estimated number is about 1400. Turks. Created admiral in 1834, he 

Menomonie, city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., improved very considerably the standard 
co. seat of Dunn oo., on the Red Cedar R. of efficiency in the navy. During the 
60 m. S.E. of St. Paul, Minnesota. It is Crimean war (1854-56) lie commanded 
an agric. centre; timber production was the Russian forces at Alma, Inkerman, 
once Important hut has declined with the and around Sebastopol. Recalled on the 
clearing of the pine forests. The Stout breakdown of his health, be became a 
Institute trains teachers for vocational leader of the reactionary party in the 
schools. Pop. 16,000. Council of tho Empire. 

Menopome ( Menopoma or Crypto- Menshiyeh, El, or Minshat^ El, tu. with 

bronchus alleghaniensis), Mud Devil, or arehreologieal remains, 11 id. N.N.W. of 
Hellbender, voracious four-legged tailed Girgeh, on the 1. b. of the Aile in Upper 
amphibian found in some of the rivs. of Egypt. Pop. 8000. F 

X. America. It is slate-coloured and Menstruation (Lat. menslruus, monthly, 

about 2 ft. long, and the body is short from mensis), also known as Catamenia, 
and thick, and the head large, flat, and discharge of blood, usually from four to 
broad, with wide, floshy lips. The neotai six oz., which issues every twenty -eight 
has a single gill oleft on either Ride. days from tho utei'hs of a woman, so long 

Menorca, see Minorca. ‘ as she is capable of ‘procreation. M. 
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begins at the age of puberty, which among 
Teutonic races varies from fourteen to 
sixteen, and is a sign of the change from 
childhood to womanhood. The flow 
ceases between the ages of forty -five and 
fifty-two, this being a climacteric period 
popularly referred to as ‘ the change of life.’ 
M. lasts as a rule from three to four days, 
and often occurs more or less frequent! > 
than onee a mouth; during pregnancy and 
lactation it stops entirely, ami its cessa- 
tion, therefore, is an early Indication of 
conception. M. comprises the discharge 
of the uterine lining, or endometrium, 
which has become thickened and vascular 
in preparation for the reception of a 
fertilised egg; it is thus part of the 
menstrual (cestrous) cycle. 

The menstrual process is often accom- 
panied by disorders, which are broadly 
classified as amenorrhea, dysmenor- 
rhma, menorrhagia, and metrorrhagia. 
(1) Amenorrhtea implies absence or 
deficiency of catamenia. This may arise 
from such a physiological cause as preg- 
nancy; from constitutional causes such 
as aruemia, malnutrition, emotional dis- 
turbance, malaria, and other febrile 
disorders, such diseases as phthisis, or 
diseases of the stomach or nervous sys- 
tem; or from local causes such as the 
absence, malfoimnt. ... or disease of the 
o varies or uterus, or of both. Surgery 
will sometimes remove local causes, whilst 
amemia and other constitutional causes 
mav often bo remedied by better nutrition, 
healthier surroundings, change of air or 
mental occupation. (2) in dvsmenor- 
rluea, M. Is attended by pain: with some 
women this is always so, whilst there are, 
others to whom it brings no appreciable 
discomfort. The pelvis is the seat of the 
pain, but it is felt also in the groins, thighs, 
and sacrum. Other symptoms are head- 
ache and backache, and general lassitude. 
The various kinds of dysmcnorrluca are 
described as (a) ovarian: (ft) congestive, or 
inflammatory; (c) obstructive, or mech- 
anical; (d) membranous; and (e) neuralgic 
or spasmodic. Hot. baths, rest in bed, 
drugs like phenacetin, hynst yarnus, and 
ammonium acetate; and especially pur- 
gatives and aperients administered a few 
days before catamenia is expected, may 
be recommended in certain eases. (3) 
Menorrhagia is flooding, or excessive flow. 
Frequent causes are su bin volution of the 
uterus, fibroid tumour, polypus, cancer, 
and ulceration of the cervix, etc. (1) 
Metrorrhagia is escape of blood from the 
uterus, independent of M. : it is occasioned 
by disease of the uterus, or its appendages, 
and should l»o regarded as a serious sign. 

Mensuration, section of geometry which 
investigates lengths, areas, and volumes. 
The lengths of ordinary straight lines are 
measured by mechanical means, but the 
measurement of Irregular lines forms a 
part of the integral calculus termed 
rectification. The arena of plane, figures, 
such as the square, rectangle, etc., may be 
tabulated as follows: square =■= (side) 2 ; 
rectangle = length x breadth; parallelo- 
gram = base x hcjght; trapezium ==■ 
ih(a + ft), where a and ft are the lengths 
of the parallel siues, and h is the perpen- 


dicular distance between them. Various 
formulae are true for the triangle: (1) half 
the base multiplied by the height, or (2) 

V sCs ” ~a)(8 ~ bj(s~c), 
where s = half the sum of the sides a, ft, 
and c. For quadrilaterals, and the 
various types of polygons, it is usual to 
divide them lip into triangles, find the 
area of each triangle, and sum up the 
results. The area of the circlo -= wr 2 , 
where n -- 3141 . . ., and r = radius. 
The area of a sector of a circle -- wr 3 -\ 
where & is the angle subtended by the are 
at tbe eentre. That of the ellipse — waft, 
where a and ft are the semi-axes. Various 
other formula* for the triangle and poly- 
gons are known in terms of trigonometrical 
notation. The areas of the less familiar 
areas are determined by calculation by 
means of the integral calculus. 

With regard to solids, the volumes and 
surface areas of the most common are as 
follows: Volumes. — Prism — area of base 
y height. Cone -- i area of base < 
height. Pyramid = £ area of base x 
height. Cylinder area of base x height. 
Sphere - *, wa*‘, where a -- radius of the 

sphere. Surface areas. — Prism, cone, 
pyramid, and cylinder « area of ends - 
area of sides. The surlaee area of the 
sphere — lira*, where a - ratlins. Various 
mechanical rules have been formulated for 
the areas, c.0. Simpson’s rule. Pappus's 
theorem ex presses the fact that the volume 
of a solid of revolution is equal to the area 
of the generating figure multiplied by the 
circumference of the circle through which 
its centre of gravity moves, and the sur- 
face area of a solid of revolution is equal 
to the perimcti r of the generating figure 
multiplied by the distance through which 
the centre of gravity travels. Amongst 
the mechanical appliances, the planimeter 
may lie mentioned as an instrument for the 
measurement of the area of an irregular 
plane surface. 

Mental Deficiency Acts. The Mental 
Deficiency Act of 1913 (amended by the 
Mental Deficiency and Lunacy (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1919, and the Mental Defi- 
ciency Act, 1927) legislates for the cave of 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
and moral imbeciles in institutions under 
the control of a Board of Commissioners. 
Those instil u turns may receive mental 
defectives (a) on the request of a parent 
or others responsible for such persons, 
(ft) on the issue of an order from the court 
made at the instance of am’ relative or 
friend or bv an officer of the local au- 
thority. Under the Act transfers from 
institutions for mental defectives to 
lunatic asylums may take place and from 
the latter to the former. Children of 
seven years and upwards may be certified 
and instructed in special schools. Under 
the Medical Treatment Act, 1930, oppor- 
tunity is afforded of treatment without 
certification of those suffering from mental 
illness. An) volunteer for treatment w ho 
makes a written application fur the pur- 
pose may bi received as a voluntary 
patient in an institution or a nursing homo 
or place approved by the Court of Pro- 
tection or into the charge of an approved 
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person without a reception order. Young including Fechncr, Galtou, Helmholtz, 
people under sixteen may become volun- McK. Cattell, and others, wore mostly for 
tary patients provided their parents or measuring the senses, for example, colour 
guardians make a written application vision, auditory acuity and sense of pitch, 
which should be accompanied hy a recom- ami touch. Quickness of response or 
mendation from a doctor. Patients may reart ion time to light ■ and sound, as 
leave those homes or institutions whore measured by electrically operated chrono- 
they have been voluntarily domiciled upon meters, was found to differ widely in 
giving seventy -two. hours’ notice of an different individuals. Sir FraiiPis Galton 
Intention so to do. Notice of the recep- conceived the idea of measuring higher 
tion, departure, or death of a voluntary mental abilities, and studied different 
patient must be sent to the Court of Pro- types of mental imagery. But the first 
tection. If a voluntary patient becomes intelligence tests were Ebbinghaus’s com- 
incapable of expressing willingness or plotion test (1897) and Binet and Simon's 
unwillingness to reoeivo treatment, such scale (190f>). The latter consisted of 
patient may not he detained for more groups of short tasks appropriate for 
than twent v-cight days, unless steps have children of different ages. It has been 
been taken t o deal with him as of unsound trails., revised, and expanded in many 
mind. Commissioners have power to countries, for example by Burt in Kngland. 
visit voluntary patients, and if they deem The best-known versions are the .Stanford - 
thern unfit to be treated as such, may order Binet (191(1) and the Termnn-Merrill 
their discharge or take steps to deal with scales. These are generally regarded as 
them as persons of unsound mind. Sec giving tho most reliable measurement of a 
also Ins vvity. child's intelligenge, e.u> before certification 

Mental Tests, Modern psychologists use for a special school. Wechsler’s Bellevue 
tests ol intelligence, of educational attain- scale (1939) is more suitable among 
merits, of aptitudes (mechanical, musical, adults, and scales based mainly on play 
etc.), of the senses, and of personality and material such as the Merrill-Palmor arc 
interests in studying children and adults, used with pre-school children. For deaf 
Such abilities or qualities are usually or other verbally handicapped children, 
judged, in daily life, from casual observa- practical or performance tests arc available, 
tions of a person’s behaviour when con- These mostly involve fitting pictures or 
fronted with intellectual, mechanical, or coloured blocks together, or putting 
other tasks. But a scientifically con- shapes into holes. 

structed test shows the following charuc- Tests for measuring scholastic, attain- 
teristics: (l) The problems or tasks are ments in reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
carefully chosen and graded and have handwriting, etc., were prepared by 
usually been proved to measure the Thorndike and other Airier, psychologists 
quality iu question. (2) They often in- early in this century. Valuable series of 
elude a wide range of problems in order educational tests, which arc especially 
to cover the ground systematically and useful in studying and coaching baok- 
to allow' scope for those who are liighest ward children, have been pub. by 
and lowest in the quality. (3) They are Sir Cyril Burt ( Mental and Scholastic 
given iu a standard manner, often with a Tests . 1921) and F J. Schoncll ( Hack- 
time limit, and should only bo applied by wardness iu the Sasic Subject*, 1942). 
testers who arc trained both to get tho This type of standardised examination 
co-operation of the people tested and to was soon extended to the measurement of 
follow’ the exact procedure and interpret Intelligence, and group tests consisting of 
the results correctly. (1) Accurate records scries of printed problems were devised 
are made of t he responses. Problems are for Arner. recruits In 1917. Nearly 
set in such a way that there is onlv one 2,009,000 men took the army alpha 
correct answer to each; lienee the marking (verbal) or army beta (non-verbal) tests, 
is objective and unaffected by the tester’s Many hundreds of tests along the same 
personal judgment. (5) Scores may be lines have been pub. since in Britain and 
based on numbers of correct responses or America for measuring the intelligence or 
the time taken, etc., and these are attainments of primary and secondary 
evaluated by comparison with the norms school pupils, ordinary adults, and univ. 
or standards of performance for children students. Tests of intelligence, ting., and 
of the same ago, or for groups of similar arithmetic arc prepared yearly by Moray 
adults. For example, a dull child of ten House, Edinburgh, and me used by many 
years may onlv do as Avell on an intelli- education authorities for selecting children 
gencc or an arithmetic tost as an average at eleven years for grammar schools, 
eight-yen r-old. He is then said to have Since 1942 all recruits to the navy, army, 
a mental age. or arithmetic age of eight, and R.A.F. have taken intelligence, cdu- 
and his JutrUimnce Quotient or I.Q. is cational, and other group tests, and the 
8/10 x 100 - so. The average I.Q. is results have been shown, to bo highly 
100; very bright children range from relevant in allocation to specialist training, 
about 130 to 180. feeble-minded odcs from in selecting officers, etc. /Though group 
about 70 down to less than 20. Adult tests are quicker and easier to give and 
test results are more often expressed by score than individual oijes, they vary 
peii'entiUs. Thu* nn army recruit would considerably in merit, an<J are often less 
be regarded as high in mechanical ability trustworthy. : 

if his score was better than that of Testing of occupational aptitudes has 
90 per cent of recruits. J been fostered in Britain by the Industrial 

The earliest tests, devised by nineteenth- Health Research Board and the National 
century physiologists and psychologists, Institute of Industrial Psychology. Mech- 
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nnical tests based on pieces of apparatus 
or pictures and diagrams, and clerical 
tests, play a useful part in advising 
school-leavers about suitable \ ovations 
and in classifying recruits. In selecting 
workers for a particular job more 
specialised tests arc constructed after a 
careful analysis of the' job requirements. 
Interests in different types of work can he 
measured by questionnaire tests, but 
personal qualities such as leadership, 
dependability, and emotional stability arc 
much more difficult to measure than 
abilities. They can he assessed only very 
inaccurately by questionnaires or in the 
ordinary interview. Ratings or judg- 
ments by acquaintances, and the extended 
practical exercises developed by the 
War Office and civil service selection 
boards, are of some value. So-called pro- 
jection fists, where the person reveals his 
qualities indirectly through his responses 
to ink-blots, pictures, or verbal stimuli 
(free association), are often used by 
trained psychologists. See also under 

Psychology. 

See Sir F. Gallon, Inquiries into Human 
Faculty and its Development , 1883; M. S. 
Vitolcs, Industrial Psychology, 1932; O. 
Buros, Mental Measurements Year Book , 
1933-30, 1938, 1940, 1948: R. B. Catted, 
.f Guide to Mental 'ieshny, 1930; L. M* 
Tor umri and M. A. Merrill, Measuring 
Intelligence , 1937; 1*. E. Vernon, The 
Measurement, of Abilities , 1940; J. E. Bell, 
Projective Techniques , 1947 ; II. J. Eysenck, 
Dimensions of Personality , 1947; P. E. 
Vernon and J. B. Parry, Personnel 
Selection in the British Forces. 1949. 

Montana, vil. 12 m. N.E. of Rome, Italy, 
where in 1807 the Fr. and papal forces 
defeated Garibaldi. Pop. 3500. 

Menteith, Lake of, loeli and dist of 
Perthshire, Scotland, in the S.W. of the 
co. The loch is about II rn. long, with a 
breadth of l m., and contains three small 
picturesque is. The dist. extends from 
the Teith to the Forth, and formerly was 
an independent stewartry. The earldom 
of M. is long extinct. 

Mentha, name applied to a genus of 
labiate plants, otherwise known as the 
mints; also to the volatile oil contained by 
the different species. The more impor- 
tant species are M. viridis, or spearmint, 
which is used for culinary purposes, nud 
contains an oil used as an aromatic 
stimulant; M. piperita, or peppermint, 
used to relievo nausea, flatulence, and 
pains in the stomach and intestines; and 
M. sylvestris , or horse mint, an unculti- 
vated variety, used for the same purposes 
as spearmint and peppermint. 

Menthol (Ciolli 8 -Oll), alcohol de- 
rivative of inenthono, ono of the con- 
stituents of oil of peppermint. It also 
occurs in a free state In peppermint, and 
is mainly responsible for the characteristic 
odour of the plant. M. crystallises in 
, prisms which melt at 143° and boil at 
212* C. It is reduced by hydrlodio acid 
to hexahydrooymene. The M. of phar- 
macy Is commonly derived from Mentha 
arvensia purpurescens, -a Jap. variety of 
mint. In this frpm it usually contains 
other ingredients, and is made up as a soft 


crystalline solid resembling camphor. In 
fact, it is often known as mint camphor. 
It volatilises readily on being rubbod on 
the skin, but has a stimulating effect if 
evaporation is prevented. It is used as 
an anodyne in neuralgia and in many 
irritating affections of the skin. 

Menthu, in Egyptian mythology, lord of 
Thebes and of the sky — a personification 
of solar heat and figured as guiding the 
boat of the sun and striking down Apepi, 
the lord of the powers of darkness or 
personification of evil. M. was worshipped 
at Karuak, Herr non this, and other Theban 
cities, his cult being associated with that 
of Rn, the sun-god. lie was renowned 
also as a god of war. The bull was sacred 
to him, and Baklia, the sacred bull of Hcr- 
inonthis, was supposed to be an incarna- 
tion of M„ who is sometimes represented 
with a bull’s head, though more usually 
with the head or double-head of a hawk 
surmounted bv a solar disk. 

Mentmore, vil. In Buckinghamshire, 
England, 4 m. from Leighton Buzzard. 
Here is the seat of the earl of Rosebery, 
once the property of the Rothschild 
family. 

Mentone (Fr. Menton), favourite winter 
and health resort. 143 m. by rail E.N.E. 
of Nice, on the Modi terra nean shore, in 
the dept, of Alpes Maritimes, France. 
A rugged headland divides Its bay into 
two port ions. There are really two settle- 
ments, that of the hotels and visitors, 
which hugs the water’s edge, and the 
native quarters straggling up the mt, side. 
The mean ann. temp, is 61° F. The 
vpgetution is almost tropical, and millions 
of lemons are grown each year. 

In the Second World War allied forces 
landed near M. on Sept. 8, 1944. prior to 
a northward advance. Pop. 13,800. 

Mentor, ligures in Gk. legend and 
especially in Homer as the son of Alcimus, 
the trusted friend of Odysseus and the 
wise preceptor of Odysseus’s son, Tele- 
machua. It was he who had chargo of 
Odysseus’s home in Ithaca whilst the latter 
was abroad. From the part he plays in 
F6nelon’s THemaque his name has be- 
come synonymous with ‘trustworthy 
counsellor.’ 

Mentz, see Mainz. 

Mentzelia, genus of half-hardy annuals 
or perennials (family Loosacooe) with large 
white, yellow, or orange flowers. Sev. 
species are hardy in sunny borders. 

Menul, tn. 35 m. N.N.W. of Cairo, 
situated in the Nile delta at the junction of 
two brandies in lower Egypt. It is an 
important market for agric. produce. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Menufia, or Menuflyeh, ntudiria or 
prov., 607 sq. m. in area, in the Nile delta. 
Lower Egypt. It stretches from the fork 
of the main arms along the Rosetta 
branch. Pop. 1,159,700. 

Menuhin, Yehudi (6. 1916), Amer. vio- 
linist of Jewish descent. He began his 
musical studies at the ago of four under 
Sigmund Anker and Louis Persinger in 
£an Francisco, and later was a pupil of 
Georges Enesco at Paris. At the age of 
eleven, having already made numorous 
public appearances, he performed the 
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astonishing feat of playing the Beethoven 
concerto with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Fritz Busch. Ho made 
his Berlin and London debuts in 1920, 
and has since then played in all the prln. 
cities of the world. M. is regarded as 
among the greatest exponents of his art. 

Menyanthes, see Buok-bean. 

Menzel, Adolph Friedrich Erdmann von 
(1815-1905), Gcr. painter and engraver. 6. 
at Breslau. He lost both his parents 
before he was eight, and had later to sup- 
port his family. Having illustratod 
Goethe’s Kunsllers Erdenwallen and other 
works with pen-and-ink drawings, he re- 
vived the art of wood engraving, and made 
a name by his illustrations of Kugler’s 
( fesehiehte Friedrichs des Grosser*, and of 
the actual works of Frederick the Great 
U843-49). He owed his mastery of oils 
purely to his own endeavours. 'The 
Forge,* ‘The Ball Supper,* and 'The 
Market Place at Verona’ are three of his 
best pictures. See J. Meier-Graefe, Dcr 
jtinge Menzel, 1900; and lives by J. von 
Kurcnberg, 1935, and E. Waldmann, 1941. 

Menzies, Robert Gordon (6. 1894), Aus- 
tralian statesman and lawyer, b. at Jepa- 
rit, Australia, son of James M., member of 
the legislative assembly, Victoria. Edu- 
cated at state schools, Graneville College. 
Ballarat, Wesley College, Melbourne, and 
Melbourne Univ., he was called to the 
Bar. 1918, and entered the Victorian 
Parliament in 1928. Attorney -general, 
minister of railways, and deputy premier 
of Victoria. 1932-34, and attorney -general 
of Australia, 1935-39, M. was elected 
leader of the United Australia party in 
April 1939, being Prime Minister and 
member of the advisory war council, 
1939-41. That he stands for the unity 
and solidarity of the empire was shown by 
his decision in 1940 to send the Second 
Australian Imperial Force overseas, a 
decision over which he crossed swords 
with Curtin ( q.v .), the leader of the 
Labour party. Throughout his tenure of 
ottieo there was marked want of political 
stability in Australia, although all parties 
were agreed on the couutry*s general war 
policy. M. tried to form a ‘national’ 
or composite gov. with the Country party, 
but the leader of that party, Dr. Earle 
Page, could not agree on the terms on 
which his party should join, and resigned. 
Labour, on the other hand, refused to join 
any coalition, and M. had no option but 
to resign when Curtin rejected his proposal 
to form an all-party gov. M. became 
Prime Minister of Australia in Dec. 1949 
after the defeat of the Labour Gov. 

Menzies, tn. in the gold-mining dist. of 
VV. Australia. It lies S. of Lake Ballard, 
and is connected by rail with Malcolm. 
Albany, and Perth. Pop. 1000. 

Menzlni, Benedetto (1646-1704), It. 
poet, b. at Florence, entered the priest- 
hood. becoming prof, of eloquence at the 
archigymnasiuirt of Home. He enjoyed 
the patronage of Christina of Sweden, and 
was in some measure inspired by Fran- 
cesco Redi. His original verse, which 
includes twelve pungent satires (1728?, 
some mediocre odes, And a few dainty 
anacreontics, is more readable to-day than 


his somewhat antiquated essay in orltloism 
entitled AH of Poetry. 

Mepaorin, see under Cinchona Bark 
Alkaloids. 

Mephistopheles is the evil spirit In the 
Faust legend, by whom Faust is persuaded 
to sign away his soul. M. receives very 
different treatment at the hands of Mar- 
lowe and Goethe in their versions of tho 
Faust legend. Both, however, identify 
him with Lucifer (q.v.), the fallen arch- 
angel, with the medieval devil, and also 
with the humorous kobold of Ger. folklore. 

Meppel, tn. in Drente, Holland, 17 m. by 
rail N. by E. of Zwolle. It communicates 
with the Zuyder Zee via the Meppeler 
Drop. Pop. 12,100. 

Mequinez, see Meknes. 

Merano (Ger. Meran), tn. and health re- 
sort, picturesquely situated 1050 ft. up at 
tho base of tho Kuchelberg, on the Passer 
It., 16 m. N.W. of Bolzano, in the It. 
Tyrol. Pop. 10,000. 

Merbeck, John, see Marbbck. 

Mercantile Law. There is no part of the 
Eng. law which is speciilcally called M. L. 
except in text-books, although tho phrase 
is occasionally to be found in tho title of a 
statute, e.g. the Mercantile Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1850 (as to which see Limita- 
tions, Statutes of). The reason for this 
1 h that Eng. M. L., built largely upon 
the customs of merchants, in theory forms 
merely a part of the common law (q.v.), 
and that such codilicution us can be said 
to exist lias been comparatively recent and 
confined to special topics, e.g. tho Bills of 
Exchange Act, Merchant Shipping Acts, 
Salo of Goods Act, etc. For tho sources 
of M. L., its rise and development in Eng- 
land, see under Law Merchant. Other 
subjects bearing on M. L. are Agency, 
Sale of Goods, Partnership (q.v.). Nego- 
tiable Instruments w.v.), and Bill of Ex- 
change, Life Assurance, Fire, Marine, and 
Accident Insurance (see also Insurance), 
Common and other Carriers, Contracts of 
Suretyship (see Guarantee), Shipping 
(see Merchant Shipping Acts), Bank- 
ruptcy (q.v.). Lien (q.v.). Mortgage (q.v,). 
Pawn (see Pawnbroker), and occasionally 
Joint Stock Companies (see under Com- 
pany ani» Company Law). 

Mercantile Marine. From A.S. days 1 ho 
merchant seamen of Britain have made a 
vital contribution to national defence and 
commercial prosperity. The naval trail! - 
tion has been for centuries a crucial factor 
in the life of the nation, though it 
developed slowly and irregularly. As far 
as seamen were concerned there was no 
contract lasting longer than a ship's 
commission and no security of re-employ- 
ment until the middle of last century'. 
But seamen congregated in tho dockyard 
ins. and thoy lived by and manned the 
navy. It was only during the reign of 
Henry V. that the Eng. navy, as distinct 
from tho merchant service, was ostab., 
and it was only in that of Henry VIII. that 
the king estttb. dockyards at Woolwich, 
Deytford, and Portsmouth, appointed a 
Board of Admiralty, placed the naval 
service on a distinct footing, and estab. 
Trinity House to encourage navigation. 

I Tho dockyard tns. were estab. to control 
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the Channel approaches and (o defend 
the mouth of the Thames. They were 
Important military fortresses before the 
king developed Ids power upon the sea. 
The dockyards and the royal ships were, 
however, only one element of the king's 
marine forces; for over all vessels he 
possessed that indirect remote control 
w hich medieval theory gave, and for cen- 
turies certain tns. could be called upon to 
furnish their due quota of ships in times 
of stress. Hence there was alw*ays the 
closest contact between the royal and 
merchant navies. The navigators of 
royal ships came from merchant vessels 
and returned to them. The principle of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, ‘in itself a 
Victorian creation designed to utilise the 
merchant service officers and men in time 
of war, is deep-rooted in nil naval theory’ 
(I). Mathew, The Naral Heritage , 1944). 
There is hardly an industry in the country 
that docs not rely upon the merchant 
navy, and hardly a person whoso pros- 
perity and general well-being is not bound 
up in this vast and complicated organisa- 
tion. It is a vital life-line without which 
this is. kingdom could not maintain its 
position in tlie van of world powers — 
without which, indeed, the people of the 
is. could not live (Sir Archibald Hurd, ed. 
Britain's M err ha? * 19 43). The 

M. M. in Great Britain is controlled 
by tlie Ministry of Transport, which 
administers the laws and regulations deal- 
ing with it. On Tower Hill, London, 
there is a memorial to the 12,649 0141061*8 
and men of tlie merchant service and 
lishing fleets who lost their lives in the 
First World War. For the work of tlie 
M. M. in the Second World War see -under 
Nival Operations in Second World 
War. The training of a navigating officer 
usually takes place oil her partly in a recog- 
nised training ship or nautical training 
college, or by apprenticeship wholly at sea. 
In the former case training may begin at 
fourteen years of age, ami continues until 
sixteen or seventeen. Evidence of a satis- 
factory standard of education is required 
on entry, and after a minimum period of 
two years* training a certificate is granted 
which exempts from one of the four years 
required for a second mate’s certificate. 
The fees for this course van - hut range 
from £100 to £160 a year. In the case of 
apprentices hip, tho apprentice continues 
his general education until he is sixteen, 
and he then applies to be an apprentice, 
either to the ship lie has selected or to the 
Shipping Federation. No written ex- 
amination is required. Some physical 
defects, especially defective eyesight, will 
disqualify a hoy when he comes to take the 
second mate’s certificate. Tho Ministry of 
Transport Issues a model form of indenture 
for apprenticeship ; and particulars of the 
examinations necessary for Ministry cer- 
tificates during and after apprenticeship 
may be obtained from the Ministry of 
Transport Regulations (Examinations of 
Masters and Mates). Other details, such 
as rates of pay and prospects, are 
issued by the general secretary of the 
National Maritime Board. Most officers 
continue at sea for the whole of their pro- 
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fessional life, but there are some shore 
appointments with salaries ranging up to 
£1500 a year. 

Oiflcers and men of tho M. M. made 
great sacrifices to duty in the Second as in 
tho First World War. They displayed 
incomparable bravery in the face of U- 
boat and bomber attacks, and the story 
of the Brit, convoys to Russia and Malta 
and elsewhere is one of the war’s true 
epics. 

Merchant Navy Losses in the Second 
World War.— Brit, merchant ships (ex- 
cluding fishing vessels) lost by onemy 
action during the Second World War 



totalled 2426, witli a gross tonnage of 
11,331,933. Of these 1332 (7,595.645 

gross tonnage) were destroyed by U-boats; 
296 (816,255 gross tonnage) by mines; 209 
(969.0S7 gross tonnage) by surface craft; 
383 (1,575,230 gross tonnage) by aircraft; 
and 206 (375,716 gross tonnage) by other 
or unknown i causes. The heaviest losses 
were in 1941, when 717 ships (2,324,056 
gross tonnage) were sunk; 291 by U -boats, 
172 by aircraft, 76 by mines, 70 by surface 
craft, and 108 by other or unknown causes. 
Tot al losses in other years of the war were : 

1939, 96 ships (419,015 gross tonnage); 

1940, 548 ships (2,435,667 gross tonnage); 

1942, 646 ships (3,459,923 gross tonnage); 

1943, 273 ships (1,514.221 gross tonnage); 
194 4, 103 ships (489,040 gross tonnage); 
1945, 43 ships (190,011 gross tonnage). 
In addition 136 fishing vessels of 24,525 
tons were lost, the highest total, 55 , being 
destroyed in 1911. The prin. differences 
in merchant ship losses caused by U-boats 
in the First and Second World Wars were 
in the rate of loss and In the average size 
of ships sunk. In the First World War 
losses averaged nearly 95 ships a month 
compared with 41 a month in the Second. 
The average tonnage sunk a month in 
both wars was approximately the same at 
215,000 gross tons, the average size of ships 
sunk between 1939 au,d 1945 being 5250 
gross tons, as against 2300 gross tons in 
1914-18. The difference in the ratCH of 
loss is the more remarkable as in the 
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Second World War U-boats had a far 
greater operational range, and from the 
outset were able to use bases and facilities 
which placed them in a favourable 
position. Besides this, from June 1040 
Germany had Italy a*> a partner in Europe, 
who had more than 100 U-boats, and 
until Dec. 1011 Britain faced the on- 
slaught alono. In 101 1— 18 Germany had 
the naval forces of practically the whole 
world against her. yet her U-boats sank 
merchant ships at more than double the 
monthly rate of 1030-45. One of the 


main reasons for the lower rate was the 
use of the convoy system from the very 
beginning of the war. In the Second 
World War allied forces destroyed an 
average of 114 boats a month; in the 
First World War the losses of tier, sub- 
marines wore estimated at 34 a month. 

Tho casualties amongst personnel of 
Brit, and Brit. -requisitioned ships, from 
1039 to the end of the war were: deaths, 
30,180; missing, 5264; wounded, 4402; 
internees, 5556; total, 45,411. See 
II. St. G. Saunders, Valiant Voyaging, 1048. 


Statistics. — Tho following is an anal) sis showing the changes which have taken 
place since 1001 in the distribution of steam and motor tonnage between the prln. 
countries of the world.' 


Country 

Great Britain and Ireland 
United States (sea) 

Japan 
Norway 
Germany . 

Italy 
Franco 
Holland . 


1901 

1911 

1929 

1939 

19i> 

50-2 

41-6 

30*2 

26* l 

22*4 

4-2 

4-o 

16*6 

130 

33-5 

2-2 

3*8 

6*3 

8*2 

1*3 

3-4 

4*3 

4*9 

7*1 

5-3 

loi ' 

11*3 

6*1 

6-5 

0-5 

2*7 

31 

4*8 

5-0 

2*6 

4-4 

4*2 

5*0 

4-3 

3*5 

2.1 

3*2 

1 4*4 

1 

4*3 

3*4 


The figures for Great Britain ami Ireland in 194 8 do not include Eire. The above 
table has been compiled by Dloyd’s liogistcr of Shipping from the entries in Lloyd's 
Register Bwk, which includes records of all sea-going merchant ships of 100 tons 
and upwards. 

The following is an account of the net tonnage of vessels with cargo (including their 
repeated voyages) that entered or cleared in Brit, ports during the twelve months 
ended Dec. 31, 1948, compared with the corresponding period of twelve months 
ended Dec. 31, 1938, distinguishing (a) nationality ol vessels and ( b ) trading area. 


Entered Cleared 


(a) Nationality 


i 

1938 

1948 

1938 

1948 

British . . 

38,908,668 

34,673,151 

34,510,88 4 

25,642,105 

1 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

So\iet 

Finnish . 

Swedish . 

Norwegian 

413,826 

1.269,441 

2,217,257 

4,309,081 

81,509 

341,929 

2,225,126 

2,904,732 

217,606 

1,117,766 

1,781,192 

2,634,015 

84,524 

318,872 

1,146,874 

1.154,479 

1 >anish 

German 

Dutch 

Belgian . 

2.167,214 

4,626,039 

3,733.102 

1,449,496 

1,152,084 

90,304 

2,108.123 

978,174 

2,108.448 

4,076,745 

2,926.410 

1,365,180 

881,933 

168,220 

2,012,896 

897,164 

French 

Italian 

Yugoslav 

Greek 

2,452,187 

458.513 

! 207,255 ! 

943,605 

858,847 

177,022 

101,251 

617,483 

3,687,606 

508,600 

197,189 

687,489 

964,522 

73,316 

72,864 

164,286 

IJ.S.A. . 

Panamanian 

Japanese . 

Other Nationalities . 

3,118,798 

354,686 

342.836 

1,400,388 

2,774.600 

917,106 

553,119 

1,645,822" 
68,656 
189,795 1 

1,157,873 

1,283,124 

220,819 

679,422 

Total Foreign . 

29,463,724 

15,881,409 

24,370,362 

10,123,315 

Total British and 
Foreign 

4 

68,372,392 

50,554,560 

58,881,246 

35,765,510 
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Entered 


(ft) Trading Area 

1938 

| 1948 



Total 

Total 

British 

Vessels 

Foreign 

Vessels 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1 (a). Eire .... 

3,819,101 

2,536,796 

2,409,043 

127,753 

(ft). N. Europe (foreuni) 

58. Europe (Atlantic) and W. 

18,788,035 

10,740,573 

4.119,555 

6,621.018 

Mediterranean Countries 

8,592,4 0G 

6,660,168 

1.692,835 

1,973,333 

3. Central and E. Mcditer- 


ranean Countries . 

2,266,095 

2,237.356 

! 1,565,283 

672,073 

4. W. and S. Africa 

1,721,504 

2,636,253 

2,295,707 

340,546 

5. E. Africa, Persian Gulf, 





India .... 

4,398,025 

4,428,020 

3,563,920 

864,100 

6. E. Asia and Islands In the 


Pacific .... 

2,584,935 

1.081,028 

872,225 

209,703 

7. Australasia 

3,268,690 

2,664.579 

2,523,711 

140,668 

8. N. America — At lani ic. Coast 

9. W. Indies and Central 

13,879,759 

9,136.037 

6,655,002 

2,481,085 

America (Atlantic Coast). 

4,286,737 

4.894.630 

3,097.784 

1,796,846 

10. S. America — Atlantic Coast 

11. S. and Central America — 

2,649,122 

2,112,758 

1,891,613 

221.145 

Puri fie Coast 

482,281 

177,138 

172,758 

A .380 

12. N. America — 1 aoilic t. oajt . 

1,4 68,782 

1,089,536 

783,670 

305,866 

13. Other Areas 

166.317 

1 52.938 

30,045 

122,893 

Total British Countries 

18,558,015 

15,718.248 

14,466.926 

1,281,322 

Total Foreign Countries 

49,814,377 

34.806.312 

20.206.225 

14,600.087 

Total all Countries 

68,372.392 

50,55 1 ,560 

31,673,151 

15,881,409 




Cleared 


1 (a). Eire .... 

4,512,866 

3,238 .861 ! 

! 3.163.620 

75.213 

1 (ft). N. Europe (Foreign) . 

2. Europe (Atlantic) and W. 

18.008,022 

8,979,944 • 

3.554,328 

5,425,616 

Mediterranean Countries 

3. Central and E. Mediter- 

9,615,032 

5.377,601 | 

3.883,24 1 

1 ,494,360 

ranean Countries . 

2,439,615 

1 ,8 16.608 ; 

1.371,273 

475,335 

4. YV. and S. Africa 

1,784,041 

J, 980,381 i 

1.796,955 

183,4 29 

5. E. Africa, Persian Gulf, 


i 



India .... 

3,094,726 

2,652,689 1 

2.134,340 

218,349 

6. E. Asia and Islands in the 




Pacific .... 

1,638.843 

1,079.119 j 

782,572 

296,577 

7. Australasia 

1,830,103 

1,654,604 ! 

1,645.844 

8,760 

8. N. America- Atlantic Coast 
0. W. Indies and Central 

11,039,235 

6,110,151 

4.44 8,553 

1,661,898 

America (Atlantic Coast). 

1,065,221 

631,451 

564.723 

66,728 

10. S . America — A tlautic ( 'oast 

11. S. and Central America — 

3,143,479 

1,836,420 

1 .654,958 

181,462 

Pacific ('oast 

272,401 

137.531 

133,673 

3,858 

1 *2 . N , America- — i ’ucific ( 'oast . 

417,219 

238.973 

208.115 

30,858 

13. Other Areas 

20,143 

842 

— 

842 

• Total British Countries 

14,965,059 

11,936,330 

11.672,957 

263,873 

Total Foreign Countries 

43,916,187 

23,828,680 

1 " 969,238 

9,859.412 

Total all Countries . 

• 

58,881,246 

^5,765.510 

25.612,195 

10,123,315 
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Net tonnage of Bril, and of foreign vessels employed in the coasting: trade that arrived 
and departed, with cargo, at ports in the United Kingdom during the twelve months 
ended Dec. 31, 1948, compared with the corresponding period of 1938. 


Vessels employed 

1938 

1948 

Arrived 




Tons 

Tons 

General Coasting Trade: 

British .... 

Foreign .... 



21 ,310,018 
331,818 

20,982,591 

508,105 

Intercom ■'C between Great Britain 
Ireland • 

British .... 

Foreign .... 

and 

N. 

6,870,076 

13,277 

7,203,925 

19.370 

British . 



28,180,694 

28,186,516 

Foreign . 



345,095 

527.481 

Total 



28,525,789 

28.713.997 




Departed 

General Coasting Trade: 

British 

Foreign .... 


* 

21.452.011 

346,079 

20,885.768 

515,356 

Intercourse between Great Britain 
Ireland : 

British .... 

Foreign .... 

and 

N. 

6.915,472 

12.495 

7.111,104 

17.711 

British . 



28,367,183 

27,996,872 

Foreign . 



358.571 

533,067 

Total 



28,726,057 

28,529,939 


Mercantile System, or Commercial 
System, policy of estimating the wealth 
or a country by the amount of gold and 
silver it contained, and, infcrcntially, of 
placing artificial restraints on commerce 
to prevent money (see Cukkkxoy and 
Mo sky) from going out of the country. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the policy obtained in Eng- 
land, heavy duties were put on the Im- 
portation of Fr. wines and silks and other 
commodities, and generally importation 
was discouraged, while everything was 
done by bounties and otherwise to foster 
exports. Adam Smith, in countering 
the M. S.. as it was officially expounded 
in Thomas Mini's book, England's Trea- 
sure by F arraign Trade , the title of which 
at that time had become a fundamental 
maxim In the political economy of all 
commercial countries (see book iv. of the 
Wealth of Xafions), shows how deeply 
rooted was this theory of Eng. statesmen, 
by reference to the theory of its t hen fore- 
most philosopher, Locke, that the great 
object of a nation’s political economy 
ought to be the multiplication of the 
precious metals as ‘the most solid und 
substantial part of its movable wealth.* 
From Adam Smith we learn that there 


were some six prill, means by which the 
M. S. proposed to increase the aggregate 
amount of gold and silver in any country 
by turning the balance of trade in its 
favour. Two were restraints upon im- 
portation, and they were imposed either 
by high duties or by absolute prohibition: 
(1) Restraints upon the importation of 
such foreign goods for home consumption 
as could bo produced at home. The 
Navigation Act, primarily aimed against 
the Dutch, was an especially gratuitous 
barrier to the economical supply of fish 
from a people who were not only the prin. 
fishers in Europe, hut l>y reason of their 
proximity could supply England at a low 
cost of transportation. But even Adam 
Smith had to concede that the Navi- 
gation Act was eminently favourable to 
the development of EugJ shipping, what- 
ever its effect on foreign commerce. (2) 
Restraints upon the Importation of goods 
of ulinost all kinds from- those particular 
countries with which tho balance of trade 
was supposed to bo disadvantageous. 
Adam Smith’s lengthy arguments against 
this restraint may he summed up in his 
position that the balance of produce and 
consumption may be constantly in favour 
of a nation, though ’the balance of trado 
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(an expression used to denote the sup- 
posed loss from foreign trade through the 
amount of gold and silver exported, as 
measured by that part of the Imports 
which had to bo paid for In gold and 
sllvor) be against it, by reason of the fact 
that though its circulating coin may be 
fast going out of the country or replaced 
by paper money, its real wealth , the 
exchangeable value of the ann. produce of 
its lands and labour, may all the while be 
increasing in much greater proportion 
than its debts. Exportation was en- 
couraged (a) by drawbacks {nee Customs 
Duties) In favour of (1) home manufs. 
subject to duties on exportation, and (2) 
foreign dutiable goods imported for im- 
mediate re-exportation; ( h ) by bounties to 
foster new or developing manufs.. such as 
were supposed to bo especially meritor- 
ious; (c) by commercial treaties; (d) by 
the estab. of colonies in distant countries 
from the supposed advantage of com- 
pelling them to buy Eng. commodities in 
exchange for their own. The only 
exceptions to the M. S. were those re- 
quired by the system itself. The materials 
and instruments of production were the 
subjects of a converse policy, designed 
to enable manufacturers to obtain the 
requisites of manuf. as cheaply as possible 
so as to sell cheanci export more 

largely. 

From a wider view the M. S., in that 
it aimed to expand iirit. shipping and 
production, may be regarded as the eco- 
nomic concomitant of nationalism. The 
reaction against a system which tried to 
restrict, colonies to the provision of raw 
materials and the absorption of Iirit. 
manufs. was one element in the Amer. 
revolt. The question of a favourable 
balance of trade bus again risen to 
great prominence since the end of the 
Second World War, especially in regard 
to the excess of imports from over exports 
to America. See further under Cur- 
rency and Monet; Imports and Ex- 
ports; and Protection. See A. W. 
Small, The Cameralists, 1900; A. E. 
Monroe. Monetary Theory before Adam 
Smith, 1923; H. II or rocks, A Short History 
of Mercantilism , 1 92.*> ; J. MorinJ-Comby, 
Mercantilisme et protect ionnisme, 1930 ; and 
J. Vincr, Studies in the Theory of Inter- 
national Trade , 1937. 

Mercaptans, substituted alcohols, com- 
monly methyl or ethyl, t he oxygen in the 
hydroxyl group being replaced by sulphur, 
6.p. CjIUSH, methyl M. 

Mercator, Gerhard (whose real name was 
Gerhard Kremer) (1512 -94). mathema- 
tician, ft. in Rupolmonde in E. Glanders, 
but of Her. extraction. lie was early 
fascinated by geography, and, after 
enjoying the patronage of the Emperor 
Charles V., became In 1559 c.osmographer 
to the duke of Jtilieh and Gloves. He 
originated the device of projecting the 
meridians on maps as equidistant parallel 
Hues, and lats. as parallel straight lines at 
right angles to the meridians. His pub. 
works are ft ova et aucta orbis terree des - 
criptio ad vsvm navigantium (1578) and 
Atlas aive cosmographies* (1591). 

Mercator, Nicholas (whose real name was 


Nicholas Kauffmann) (1640-87), Dan. 
mathematician. It was he who dis- 
covered an arithmetical means of deter- 
mining the area of spaces between the 
hyperbola and its asymptote, and who 
availed himself of this discovery to draw 
up logarithmic tables. 

Mercator's Projection, see under Maps 
and Projection. 

Merced : 1 . Co. seat of M. co., California, 
U.S.A., 110 m. S.K. of San Francisco. It 
has a large trade in all kinds of fruit and 
other products, a lumber mill, and fruit 
packing and canning plant. Pop. 10,100. 
2. Kiv. of California, U.S.A., a trifo. of the 
San Joaquin, having a length of 160 m. 
It traverses the Yoscmite valley, and has 
two falls, 600 and 350 ft. respectively. 

Mercedes: 1. Tn. of Argentine, 61 m. 
by rail W. of Buenos Aires. It has steam 
mills, soap factories, etc. Pop. 30,700. 
2. Cap. and health resort of the prow of 
Soriano, Uruguay, on the Rio Negro, 
20 ni. E.S.E. of Fray Bentos. Pop. 
33.000. 

Mercenaries (Lat. rnercenarius, from 
merces , gain) are soldiers who offer their 
services for money to the army of any 
country which is willing to employ them. 
Greece found it necessary to use M. (pel- 
tasts ) in the fifth century b.c., though for a 
long time the citizen hoplitcs remained 
the fiow'er of the army. The famous 
Ten Thousand was composed of M., whom 
captains «»f reputation had collected at 
the bidding of the younger Cyrus. In 
Norman times M. were employed by the 
king, and the bulk of a medieval army 
often consisted of professional soldiers who 
were paid by a scutage tax levied on the 
peasantry. In addition to the mercenary 
cavalry. Bra bang on pikemcn and It. 
crossbowmen were employed as M. The 
Swiss, by such victories as those of 
Gransou, Mo rat, Nancy, etc., showed 
themselves the finest soldiers in Europe, 
and devoted themselves for a long time to 
professional soldiering, particularly in the 
employ of France. The Landsknechts, who 
fought generally in imperial armies, were a 
fine type of mercenary, and contributed 
more to the modern army in customs, 
etc., than even the Swiss. Throughout 
the eighteenth century Hessian regiments 
were employed for temporary purposes by 
the Brit. Gov. (e.g. the King’s Ger. Legion 
was enrolled in 1794), and Gcrs., Swiss, 
and Its. were enrolled during the Crimean 
Avar. The employment of mercenary 
soldiers led to such things as the ‘right 
of sack.’ etc., and also to such develop- 
ments as the condottieri (q. t\), and the 
present state of public opinion concerning 
war would preclude any such system. 
See Armv, Fork icin Legion, and the 
different countries named. 

Meroer, John (1791-1866), Eng. in- 
dustrialist and ‘father’ of textile chcm. 
II. at Blackburn, Lancashire, he began 
work at the ago of nine as a bobbin winder 
at the Oakenshaw print works. With 
the most meagre education M. invented 
a new method ;•? textile printing and 
reorganised the Oakenshaw works. In 
1844 he investigated the action of caustic 
soda on cotton, and his discoveries were 
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the foundation of Lowe’s invention of 
mercerised cotton. This discovery that 
cellulose is soluble in a solution of copper 
oxide in ammonia later made possible the 
Bomberg process of manufacturing rayon.- 
In 1850 M. was elected to a fellowship of 
the Royal Society. 

Mercerised Cotton, fabric resembling 
silk in appearance, obtained from ordinary 
cotton by the action of strong caustic 
alkalis. The process of mercerisation was 
patented by John Mercer in 1850. Hanks 
of cotton yarn are stretched between 
revolving rollers and passed through vats 
of caustic soda maintained at constant 
temp, and density, and warm and cold 
water, and afterwards dried. The cellu- 
lose fibres of the cotton thereby become 
semi-translucent, tensile, and untwist 
to a cylindrical form. Cellulose hydrate 
probably results from the action of water 
on a cellulose -caustic soda compound 
first produced. See Artificial Silk. 

Mercerised Lisle, yarn processed exactly 
as Male (q.v.) except that the cotton is 
chemically treated. Whilo under tension 
in a solution of caustic soda, the fibres are 
stretched, and, swelling out, they regain 
their original tubular shape, this enabling 
the light to be reflected more readily, 
resulting in an appearance of lustre. 
This process Is called mercerising after 
its inventor, John Mercer. M. L. is 
largely used for reinforcing the heels and 
toes of stockings so as to give extra 
strength at these points of wear. This 
yarn is also used in the nmnuf. of flue- 
gauge sheer stockings, called chiffon- 
llsles. See A. W. Eley. Stockings, 1946. 

Mercers, dealers In small wares, retailing 
silks, velvets, and other rich fabrics. In 
the Middle Ages M. generally tended to 
leave the homelier cloths to the drapers. 
A London M. Gild existed in 1172. The 
M. Company is the premier livery com- 
pany of London, being first chartered in 
1393; the hall In Ironmonger Lane, off 
Chftapside, and the adjacent chapel are on 
the site of a hospital commemorating the 
bp. of Thomas & Beckct. The company 
governs St. Paul's School, Hammersmith, 
and the M. School, Holborn. The cor- 
porate income of the company is £53,000; 
trust inoomc, £58,000; membership, 200. 

Merchandise Marks. By the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, 3887, there is an implied 
w'arranty on sale of marked goods, that 
the mark is a genuine trade mark and not 
falsely applied, and, in the case of goods to 
to which a trade description ( see below) has 
been applied, that the description is not a 
false one within the meaning of the Act. 
But the seller is not liable to an action 
for damages if at the time of sale or con- 
tract he delivered a signed denial of any 
such warranty and tlic buyer accepted 
the document. 

The offences relating to trade marks 
specified in the Act of 1887 hear a close 
resemblance to forgery. The Act makes 
it a criminal offence, inter alia: (1) To 
forge a trade mark, (2) falsely to apply to 
goods any mark so nearly resembling a 
trade mark as to be calculated to deceit, 
(3) to make a die for thc’purpose of forging 
a trade mark, and (4) to apply a false 


trade description to goods. A trade 
description means any statement direct 
or indirect as to (i) the number, quantity, 
measure, or weight ; (ii) the place of manuf. 
or production; (iii) the materia] of which 
goods are composed; or (iv) any patent, 
privilege, or copyright. The accused will 
escape conviction only if ho can prove 
that he acted without intent to defraud. 
It is also an offence under the Act to have 
in one’s possession for sale any manu- 
factured goods to which any forged trade 
mark or false trade description is applied, 
unless the possessor can satisfy the court 
that ho took all reasonable precautions, 
had no reason to suspect the genuineness 
of the mark or description, ami that he 
afforded the prosecutor all the information 
in his power as to the source whence he 
obtained the goods In question. In all 
cases the offending goods must bo for- 
feited. No prosecution under the Act 
is allowed after three years from the com- 
mission of the offence or after one year 
from its discovery. See also under Trade 
Marks. 

Merohant Adventurers* Company was 
founded in 1296 by the duke of Brabant. 
In England It did not begin its activities 
until the reign of Edward 111., and it was 
not Incorporated till 1553. Sebastian 
Cabot (1476-1557) was governor, and it 
was uuder his auspices that. Chancellor 
reached Moscow via the White Sea and 
thus opened up a trade route between 
this country and Russia. In 1564 a 
monopoly of trade with Germany and the 
Netherlands wras acquired, and under 
James I. its yearly commerce with tho 
Dutch and Gors. amounted to £1,000,000. 
The M. A. became known as the Hamburg 
Company when Hamburg became their 
chief port of traffic. The company was 
dissolved in 1808. Jbie W. E. Lcngclbach, 
The Merchant Adventurers of England., their 
Laws and Ordinances , 1902, and G. Unwin, 
The (iilds and Companies of London, 1908. 

Merohant Navy, see Mercantile 
Marine. 

Merohant Shipping Acts. The law on 
merchant shipping is mainly to b© found 
in the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1894- 
1937, tho first of which is practically 
exhaustive of the subject (except in so far 
as mere customary law is concerned). 
Tho term ‘the M. S. A.’ may be said to 
include also the Maritime Conventions 
Act, 1911, the Pilotage Act, 1913, the 
Merchaut Shipping (Wireless Telegraphy) 
Act, 1919, the Fees (Increase) Act, 1923, 
and the Merchant Shipping (Safety and 
Load Line Conventions) Act, 1932. By 
tho Merchant Shipping (Equivalent of 
Provisions) Act, 1925, power is given to 
exempt In certain circumstances foreign 
ships and Brit, ships registered outside 
the United Kingdom from certain pro- 
visions of tho M. S. A. where thoro are 
equally effective provisions in tho law of 
the foreign country or place of registration 
applying to these ships and provided the 
ships are proved to have complied with 
such corresponding provisions. None but 
Brit, subjects can own any share in a 
Brit, ship, and all but the smallest fishing 
or coastwise trading 4 ’ vessels must be 
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registered under the Act or they will not 
he recognised as Brit. There is no 
corresponding limitation on alien owner- 
ship in the case of any other class of 
property, for even land in the Brit. Isles 
may be owned to any extent by foreigners. 
The main provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 181)4, as amended or sup- 
plemented by later Acts, are as follows: 

Part 1. Registry . — No ship will bo a 
‘Brit, ship' unless owned by (a) natural- 
born Brit, subjects, ( b ) naturalised Brit, 
subjects, (c) corporate bodies subject to 
Brit, law and baring their prin. place of 
business in the Brit, dominions. Persons 
who are (1) both natural-horn Ilrlt. 
subjects and citizens of a foreign state, or 
(2) naturalised Brit, subjects, will not be 
qualified to own a Brit, ship until they 
take the Oath of Allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain, and, further, unless during 
ownership they cither reside in the 
dominions or are partners of a firm carry- 
ing on business in the dominions. All 
Brit, ships, except riv. or coastwise ships 
not exceeding 15 tons bunion, and certain 
smaller Canadian fishing boats, must be 
registered at some port in the Brit, 
dominions. Before registry a ship’s 
tonnage and build, together with such 
other particulars descriptive of her 
identity as may be required by the Board 
of Trade, must be U1 k.iI by a surveyor; 
ami her name (which can never be changed 
without the previous written consent of 
the Board of Trade), the name of her port 
of registry, her official number, and a scale 
of feet denoting her draught must be 
conspicuously marked oil the parts indi- 
cated by the Act. The certificate of 
registry may be used only for the lawful 
navigation of the ship, and cannot be 
taken by any person in the exercise of any 
lien, mortgage, charge, or other right or 
interest over the ship. The registration 
ro visions of the prin. Act apply also to 
ghters aud barges, subject to the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1921 ; but under that 
Act vessels used exclusively in non-tidal 
waters (other than harbours) are exempt 
from t he provisions of the prin. Act. The 
mode of transfer of a registered ship or 
share therein, when disposed of to a per- 
son qualified to own a lirit. ship, must be 
by ‘bill of sale’ in a prescribed form, con- 
taining such a description .as will be 
sufficient to identify the ship to the satis- 
faction of the registrar. Transmission of 
ownership on death, marriage, or bank- 
ruptcy must always be authenticated in 
the manner provided, but transmission to 
an unqualified person necessitates a 
prompt sale by order of i lie court, f he 
proceeds, after deduel ion of expenses, to 
be paid to the person entitled on trans- 
mission. A valid transfer may be made to 
a person not qualified lo heft Brit, owner, 
but the ship at once loses her Brit, charac- 
ter and her certificate of registry must be 
given tip, and if she be kept on t he register 
subsequent to such transfer she will bo 
subject to forfeiture. Tho following are 
registrars for the purpose of the Act of 
1894: at any port in the United Kingdom 
or Isle of Man, the chief officer of customs ; 
in Guernsey and Jersey, the chief officers 


of customs and the governor; in Malta 
and Gibraltar, the governor; at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, the port officer: at 
any other port in any Brit, possession, 
the chief officer of customs, or, if none, 
the governor or his deputy ad hoc. A 
Brit, ship is hound to carry certain papers, 
and those generally carried are (1) The 
certificate of registry, (2) the agreement 
with the Rcamen (see below), (3) the 
charter parties and the bills of lading (if a 
merchantman). (4) the bill of health, (.3) 
invoices containing particulars of cargo, 
(0) official log ( see below). These papers 
must bo shown to any naval commissioned 
officer, officer of the Board of Trade, 
chief officer of customs, mercantile marine 
office superintendent, Brit, consular 
officer, or registrar-general of seamen who 
may req uire to see them. It is a felony to 
forge, or in any way to assist in the 
forgery or fraudulent alteration of a 
register book, ship-builder’s or surveyor’s 
certificate, or certificate of registry, 
declaration, bill of sale, instrument of 
mortgage, or certificate of sale or mort- 
gage, and a false declaration is a mis- 
demeanour which renders the offender 
liable not only to imprisonment but to the 
forfeiture of Ids share in the ship. There 
are also other provisions in this part of the 
Act and that of 1900 to safeguard the 
nat tonal character of Brit, shipping and to 
protect the Brit, flag against imposition. 
The assumption ot the Brit, flag on board 
a ship owned wholly or in part by dis- 
qualified persons (save to avoid capture by 
an enemy) involves forfeiture. 

Part II. Masters and Seamen . — This 
part of the Act regulates the grant of 
certificates of competency to masters, 
engineers, and other officers of ships. The 
Merchant Shipping (Certificates) Act, 
1914, contains j>ro visions for tho holding 
of examinations under the Board of Trade 
and deals fully with, the engagement, 
di«charge, wages, property, health, pro- 
tection, and discipline of seamen. No 
one nmv engage or supply a seaman or 
apprentice without a licence to do ro from 
tho Board of 'trade. The employment of 
children and young persons on board ship 
is regulated by the Employment of 
Women, Young Persons and Children 
Act, 1920. Provision is also made by the 
Merchant Shipping (International Labour 
Conventions) Act, 1925, for the medical 
examination of young persons employed 
on ships. Children under fourteen years 
of age may be employed only on ships on 
which members of the same family arc 
also employed, but the prohibition does 
not apply to training ships or to school 
ships. As regards aliens, it is provided by 
the Aliens Restriction Act, 1919, that no 
alien may act, as master, chief officer, or 
chief engineer ot a Brit, ship, or as skipper 
or second hand of a fishing boat; but an 
exception is made in the case of those 
aliens who acted in such capacity during 
the First ami Second World Wars, and who 
w r ere certified by the Admiralty to have, 
performed good and faithful service. The 
master of every ship (except in the case of 
dWips of less than 80 tons burden) must 
enter into and sign an agreement with the 
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crew containing these particulars; (a) 
The nature and, as fur us practicable, the 
duration of the intended voyage or en* 
gagement and the parts of the world, if 
any, to which the engagement or voyage 
is not to extend; (6) the number and 
description of the crew, specifying how 
many are engaged as sailors; (r) the time 
at which each seaman is to be on board 
or begin work; (</) the capacity in which 
each seaman is to serve; (e) the amount of 
wages; (/) scale of provisions; and (g) 
regulations as to conduct on board, in- 
cluding fines or other lawful punishment 
for misconduct. Running agreements, 
i.e. those extending over two or more 
voyages, may not go beyond the next 
following June 30 or Dec. 31, or the first 
arrival of the ship at her destination in 
the United Kingdom after that date, or 
the discharge of cargo upon that arrival. 
Agreements with lasears or any natives of 
India are also subject to special provisions 
mainly designed to ensure their return to 
India. Generally speaking, a seaman 
must have served four years before the 
mast to be entitled to the rating of A.6. 
Before paying off a seaman the master 
must deliver a true account of the wages 
due. A seaman has a right to wages up 
to the termination of his agreement what- 
ever may happen to the ship, and an in- 
alienable right of lien over the ship for 
their payment, liut wages will not accrue 
during his refusal to work, imprisonment, 
or illness by his own default. Ordinarily 
the service of the seaman, under his agree - 
ment, terminated on account of wreck 
or loss of the ship, but, by the Merchant 
Shipping (International Conventions) Act, 
1925, the right to wages continues during 
employment up to a maximum period of 
two months. There are also stringent 
provisions relative to the mode of dealing 
with the effects of seamen who may die on 
board ship. Severe fines may he inflicted 
on masters inexcusably leaving foreign 
seamen in distress in the United Kingdom. 
The Act of 1906 provides for the mode of 
dealing with wages and effects of seamen 
left behind out of the Brit. Isles, and for 
the repatriation of distressed seamen, 
and seamen left on land abroad without 
their consent or through discharge conse- 
quent on change of ownership of the ship 
at a foreign port. Shipowners are bound 
to supply medicines, medical stores, and 
anti-scorbutics (against scurvy) for use on 
board the ship. The Act of 1906 requires 
the master to furnish every member of 
the crew with provisions in accordance 
with the scale laid down in the first 
schedule to the Act. Masters are required 
to keep official log-books which may bo 
kept distinct from or united with the 
ordinary ship’s log; but in any case the 
official log must contain certain specified 
entries, mainly relating to illnesses, deaths, 
wages, and statements of the conduct of 
the members of the crow. 

Part III. Passenger and Emigrant 
Ships. — The expression 'emigrant ship* 
includes only ships carrying (a) more than 
fifty steerage passengers, or ( b ) in the case 
of sailing vessels, more than one statirto 
adult (person of twelve years or more) to 


33 tons of the ship’s tonnage, or (c) in the 
case of steamships, one statute adult to 
20 tons. The Act of 1906 makes some 
important amendments to this part of 
the Act of 1894. A ship may not carry 
passengers, whether cabin or stoerage. on 
more than one dock below the water-line, 
under a penalty not exceeding £500. The 
Act of 1894 prohibits shipowners and 
masters of passenger steamers, under pain 
of fine, from carrying passengers In excess 
of the number allowed by the passenger 
steamer’s certificate. The maximum num- 
ber of steerage passengers is regulated by 
Statutory Rules and Orders, 1917, which 
also regulate the berth accommodation 
for women passengers. There arc also 
copious provisions relating to the general 
equipment of passenger steamers with 
compasses, hose, and safety appliances; 
the maintenance of order on passenger 
steamers; the survey of emigrant shins 
before proceeding outwards; the supply 
of provisions aud water, and the carrying 
of an adequate medical staff on emigrant 
ships; the prohibition of the carriage of 
explosives or other dangerous goods; the 
delivery by the master to the customs 
officer at the port of clearance of a duly 
signed duplicate of the list of yjassengers, 
both cabin and steerage; and the forfei- 
ture or release of a ship on payment of 
extremely heavy penalties for proceeding 
to sea without the master having ob- 
tained a certificate for clearance. Under 
the Merchant Shipping (Wireloss Tele- 
graphy Act), 1919, every seagoing Brit, 
ship, being a ‘passenger steamer’ or a 
ship of 1600 gross tonnage or upwards, 
must be provided with a wireless tele- 
graphic Installation, and must maintain a 
wireless telegraph service which shall at 
least bo sufficient to comply with the rules 
under the Act and also must be provided 
with one or more certified operators and 
watchers. Unless these telegraphic re- 
quirements are complied with, the Board 
of Trade will not grant a certificate of 
safety. 

Part TV. is concerned with fishing 
boats and trawlers. Fishing boats must 
he registered, lettered, and numbered. 
Registered fishing boats, whether used for 
profit or not, must be provided with life- 
buoys or with a boat rendered buoyant. 
Contravention of this provision renders 
the owner liable to a fine of £100 and to the 
skipper £50. Penalties arc provided for 
offences by seamen serving in fishing 
boats, Buell as desertion, continued breach 
of duty, smuggling, etc. The skipper 
must keep a record of occurrences such as 
death, injury, etc., of a member of his 
crew while at sea and every casualty to 
his boat. Boys (under sixteen) must be 
properly apprenticed or have agreements 
drawn up In prescribed manner, and an 
indenture of apprentice with $ boy under 
thirteen is void. 

Part V. Safety . — This part* of the Act 
empowers the Board of Trade (strictly the 
Crown by order In council (q.v.) on the 
advice of the Board of Trade) to make 
regulations for the prevention of collisions 
at sea. These regulations contain stringent 
provisions as to lights, fog signals, and 
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steering and sailing rules. The Board of 
Trade Is also empowered to make rules as 
to the life-saving appliances to be carried 
on board ship. There are also important 
provisions as to recording a ship’s draught 
of water, and the marking of the load 
line <?.«.). The Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1906 applies the Brit, load-line pro- 
visions to foreign ships, while they are 
within an y port in the United Kingdom 
(but without prejudice to the power 
of the Crown, under the Act of 1894, 
to apply those provisions to the ships 
of any foreign country, if the gov. of 
that country so desire). But the Act of 
1906 allows the Board of Trade to make 
exceptions in tho case of steamships that 
are not carrying cargo, and the board has 
excepted various classes of coasting 
steamers. The Act of 1906 lays down 
the conditions under which heavy timber 

f oods may be carried as deck ('argo. 

’here are also analogous provisions as to 
loading ‘light wood goods’ on deck. 
Specified precautions must also bo taken 
to prevent grain cargo from shifting. 
Sending ‘unseaworthy’ ships to sea 
renders tho master and any person party 
thereto liable to a prosecution, the only 
defence to which is that such unsea- 
worthy state was in the circumstances 
reasonable and justifiable Unsafe ships, 
i.e. ships which by rta»on o* the defective 
condition of the hull, equipments, or 
machinery, or by reason of overloading or 
Improper loading are unfit to go to sea 
without serious danger to life, may he 
detained by Board of Trade otflcials for 
survey, and, if necessary, will not be 
released until made seaworthy. Costs 
incidental to survey and detention arc 
recoverable from the owners as salvage. 
Shortly after the Titanic disaster an 
international conference was held in 
London to consider what steps could be 
taken by maritime states to make their 
laws governing safety of life at sea more 
effective. A convention \vas signed in 
1914, but the occurrence of war postponed 
the operation of the Act passed in that 
ear. In 1929 a second conference was 
eld and a new convention Higned abro- 
gating tbe earlier one. The Merchant 
Shipping (Safety and Load-line Conven- 
tions) Act, 1932, gives effect to this 
convention, and also to yet another con- 
vention signed in 1930. This Act, which 
amends tho Merchant Shipping Acts, 
1894-1928, contains comprehensive pro- 
visions dealing with tho construction of 
passenger vessels, life-saving appliances, 
radiotelegraph y, and safety of navigation. 
Provisions as to the submergence of load 
lines and life-saving appliances of fishing 
boats is mado by the Merchant .Shipping 
Act of 1937. Provision is made by the Act 
of 1932 for the isfiue by the Board of Trado 
of ‘general safety cert ifleates ’ in respect of 
‘ passenger steamers which comply with all 
the construction regulations, rules for life- 
saving appliances, wireless telegraphy 
rules, etc. Under the regulations boats, 
lifeboats, life-rafts, and buoyant apparatus 
must be marked so as to show the dimen- 
sions, number of persons authorised to bo 
carried, manning (9t boats and lifeboats, 
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and qualifications of lifeboat men, prac- 
tising of boat drlils, and methods and 
appliances for preventing, detecting, and 
extinguishing fires. There are special 
provisions in the Oil in Navigable Waters 
Act, 1922, dealing with the danger of fire 
arising out of the discharge of oil into 
navigable waters. The Act of 1932 pro- 
vides that the master of a Brit, ship must 
render assistance on receiving a wireless 
distress call, unless he is unable or, in the 
special circumstances, he considers it un- 
reasonable or unnecessary to do so. 

Part. VI. relates to inquiries and in- 
vestigations as to shipping casualties, and 
the constitution of courts of survey and 
naval courts on the high seas and abroad. 

Part VII. empowers a shipowner to 
land and warehouse cargo where tho con- 
signee falls to take delivery, and, by giving 
notice to the wharfingers, to retain control 
in the exerciso of his lien for freight (see 
Lien ). if the lien is not discharged by 
production to the wharfinger of a receipt 
for the amount of the shipowner’s freight 
and charges, and by payment on deposit 
by the owner of the goods of tho amount 
claimed, the wharfinger may sell at the 
end of ninety days and apply the proceeds 
to the payment of customs and excise 
duties, expenses of sale, warehouse charges, 
freight and other shipowner’s charges 
(in that order), the balance (if any) to be 
paid to the owner of tho goods. By 
the Carriage of Hoods by Sea Act, 1924 
(which was passed as a result of the inter- 
national conference on maritime law held 
at Brussels in 1922), the freedom of ship- 
owners to contract out of disabilities was 
curtuiled in t lie interests of consignees 
and endorsees (of bill** of lading) who were 
not parties to tho contract between ship- 
owner and carrier. 

Part VI II., as amended by the Merchant 
Shipping (Liability of Shipowners and 
Others) Act, 1900, and the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1906, limits the liability 
of a shipowner, Brit, or foreign, for loss 
of life or personal injury, or for loss or 
d am age to goods, by reason of tho im- 
proper navigation of his ship, or through 
au.v other cause not due to his actual fault 
or privity (whether in respect of persons 
and goods carried on his ship or on an- 
other ship with which his ship may have 
collided), to an aggregate amouiit not 
exceeding & l f> per ton of the ship’s tonnage 
for loss of lift* or personal injury, and £8 
per ton for loss or damage to vessel’s goods 
and merchandise. The shipowner is no 
longer exempted from liability for loss 
or damage or personal injury, by reason 
only of compulsory pilotage (Pilotage 
Act, 1913). 

Part IX. deals with the powers and 
duties of receivers of wreck, the right of 
the Crown (</.v.) to unclaimed wreck, and 
tho removal of wrecks by harbour 
authorities ; regulates the trade of a 
marine store dealer; and regulates the 
procedure in salvage, providing for the 
mode of its apportionment among different 
claimants, where salvage services are 
rtHdered by any ship belonging to ll.M.'s 
Gov. , and that, shin is one which is specially 
equipped with salvage plant, or is a tug, 

* F 
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the Admiralty is entitled to claim for such 
services (Merchant Shipping (Salvage) 
Act, 1916). 

Part X . deals with the powers of the 
Board of Trade as to pilotage diets, and 
authorities, but is replaced by the Pilotage 
Act, 1913, as being inconsistent, chaotic, 
and in conflict with the general law. The 
object of the above Act is that eventually 
the pilotage law for a <list. will be that 
Act, with the local order and by-laws 
made under it and confirmed by the 
Board of Trade. Pilotage is compulsory 


service must be approved and licensed by 
the pilotage authority of the dist., and 
every pilot boat must bear certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Penalties are 
provided for pilots endangering ship, life, 
or limb, or for various offences iu relation 
to their calling, such as lending their 
licences or selling intoxicating liquors. 
Under the Pilotage Authorities (Limita- 
tion of Liability) Act, 1936, the liability 
of a pilotage authority for loss or damage 
is limited to the amount of £100. multi- 
plied by the number of pilots holding 
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on (a) every ship navigating for the pur- 
pose of entering or leaving or making use 
of any port in a dist. in which pilotage is 
compulsory, and ( b ) every ship carrying 
passengers while navigating for the pur- 
pose in any pilotage dist., whether or not 
pilotage is compulsory. There are exemp- 
tions, e.g. In the case of tugs, dredgers, 
sludge vessels, barges, and similar craft. 
The owner or master of a vessel navi- 
gating under circumstances in which 
pilotage is compulsory will be answerable 
for any loss or dumage caused by the 
vessel or by any faxdt of tbe navigation 
of the vessel in the same manner as he 
would if pilotugo were not compulsory. 
Penalties are provided against masters 
knowingly employing unlicensed pilots 
without taking reasonable steps to obtain 
a licensed pilot or accepting the offearof 
a licensed pilot to pilot the ship. All 
vessels regularly employed in the pilotage 


licences for the dist. of the pilotage 
authority. 

Part XI. regulates the powers of light- 
house authorities throughout the Brit, 
dominions. 

Part XI I. specifics the sources and 
application of the Mercantile Marino 
Fund. 

Part XIII. regulates legal proceedings 
under the Act. 

Part XIV. relates to a variety of mis- 
cellaneous subjects, inter alia the appoint- 
ment of surveyors by the Board of Trade; 
the powers of the board for enforcing 
compliance with the Act; ant! the appoint- 
ment of inspectors to report on aocfdents. 

The functions of the Board of Trade in 
regard to the Mercantile Marino were 
(1939) transferred to the Ministry of Whip- 
ping, later to the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, and finally to the Ministry of 
Transport. t 
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See R. Tcmperly, The Merchant Shipping 
Acts (4th od.), 1932. 

Merchants, Statutes of, see Acton 
BuRXKLL, STATUTE OP. 

Merchant Taylors* School: 1. A public 
day school for boys, located since 1933 at 
Northwood, Middlesex, a splendid new 
school having been erected there. Tt- wan 
founded in 1561 by Sir Thomas White and 
by tho company of M. T. of whom the 
governing body is still composed. The 
old school buildings were destroyed by 
the Great Fire (1G66) and were recon- 
structed in 1667; the next house was 
erected in 1873-74 on the sito of Charter- 
house School, which latter was transferred 
to Godaiming, the M. T. S. coming 
from Suffolk Lane. The school has three 
sides, classical, modern, and special, 
the last providing tuition in higher 
mathematics and science, and in biology 
for the univs. The school is recognised 
as a ‘ school of science* by tho Conjoint 
Hoard of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Tho classical side also 
gives tuition in Hob. up to scholarship 
standard. Presentations to tho school 
are in the hands of the governors, tho 
members of the court of tho M. T. 
Company ; without such nomination a 
very limited number of boys may be 
admitted ou tho recommendation of the 
headmaster. There ate numerous en- 
trance and valuable leaving scholarships 
and exhibitions. M. T. H. differs from 
St. Paul’s, Rugby, and other great public 
schools in its constitution ; nut being 
divided into scholars and commons; and 
there is no endowment. There is limited 
accommodation for hoarders. Kdtuund 
Spenser was a scholar a! M. T. S.. as were 
also Robert Clive, Ham-clot Andrews, 
bishop of Winchester, and Juxon, bishop 
of London. A register «»f llie school, 
covering the years 1561 to 1931. and ed. 
wilh biographical notes by E. P. llart, 
was pub. in 1936. 2. At Great Crosby. 

Liverpool, was from 1618 until 1910 
controlled by the M. T. Company. There 
is now joint control by tho univs., tho old 
hoys’ association, and local bor. councils. 
There are about 500 pupils, mostly day 
boys. 

Merohweiler, tn. in Ihc Rhineland, 
Germany, 33 in. S.S.K. of Treves. Pop. 
5000. 

Mercia, central kingdom of England in 
the days of tho A.-H. The name refers 
to the march or borderland be> and which 
dwelt the hostile Welshmen. In the 
seventh century it extended from tho 
Humber to tho Thames, with the excep- 
tion of K. Anglia. There wore independent 
sovereigns of M. at least, from 615 to 874, 
when the Danes overran the K. portion. 
The greatest kings wore Peudu (626-55) 
and Offa (755 94). See F. M. Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England , 1943. 

Merci6, Marius Jean Antonin (1845- 
1916), Fr. sculptor and painter, b. at, 
Toulouse. He became famous when he 
exhibited his patriotic work in bronze 
entitled • Gloria Vietls.’ He also executed 
in marble a beautiful statue for the tomb 
of Mme Charles Ferry, ‘William Tell’ in 
Lausanne. ‘Thiers'* in St. Germain-cn- 


Laye, and a group called ‘Justice’ in the 
hdtel lie Ville. Paris. 

Mercier, D6sir6 Joseph (1851-1926), 
Belgian cardinal, b. at Braine-l’AUeud, 
Brabant, son of Paul L6on M., amateur 
artist, of an old bourgeois family. Edu- 
cated at Malines, college of St. Rombaud, 
Petit Serninaire, and Grand Sdminairc, 
he was ordained priest in 1874, when at 
Louvain Univ. In 1877 he was recalled 
to teach at Malines, and in 1882 attached 
to the faculty of theology at Louvain. 
After visiting Leo XIII. at Rome, he was 
placed at the head of an institute of 
Thomistic philosophy, endowed by that 
pope. He wrote some text-books in this 
connection, and became a leader of the 
modern revival of Thomistic philosophy 
in Europe. In Feb. 1906 he succeeded 
Cardinal Goosscns as archbishop of 
Malines and primato of Belgium. Made 
cardinal 15)07, lie was received by George 
V. in London, Sept. 1914, and then re- 
turned to his invaded country, where 
during the years of occupation he watched 
over his flock, enjoining loyalty to the 
Belgian Gov. only, and provoking the 
wrath of the Ger. authorities, who in- 
effectually tried to lire vent his visiting 
Home, Jan. 1916. In the autumn of 
1919 he made a tour of tho U.S.A. 
and Canada. He attended the conclaves 
for the papal election in 1914 and 1922. 
He pub. an Appeal to all Christian 
People which led to the ‘Malines conver- 
sations’ with representatives of the 
Anglican Church, 1923-24. See lives by 
A. Laveille, 1926; C. Verwoort, 1928; anil 
J. A. dado, 1934. 

‘Mercure do France’: 1. Estab. In 1672 
as the Mercure Uulant , in 1714 it was 
renamed the M. de F. Tt was a most 
enterprising paper, and besides containing 
state and court news, statistics, satiros, 
reviews, and fashions, it opened its 
columns to some of the best contemporary 
Fr. poets of the Symbolist school. It 
ceased pub. in 1799, was revived a few 
years later, but finally disappeared in 
1825. 2. Fr. literary jour, founded in 

1 890 under the direction of Alfred Valette. 
Hndcr the influence of R. de Gourmont it 
In came the rallying point of the Sym- 
bolists and the centre of the new verse. 
It existed until June 1940, and appeared 
again in June 1916. 3. Fr. publishing 

house of Paris, noted for its eds. of Nietz- 
sche (t rails, by 11. Albert) and the works 
of Andi'6 Gide, Paul Claudel, Georges 
Duhamei, and (J. Apollinaire. 

Mercuric Chloride, see Corrosive Sub- 
limate. 

Mercurius, or Mercury, was the Roin. 
god of commerce, his name being derived , 
from men r, merchandise. A temple near 
the (/irons Maximus was dedicated to him, 
and his festival was celebrated on May 25 
by the mercnriales, who were members of a 
college regulating tho corn trade. Mer- 
cury was identified with the Gk. Hermes 
as early as 495 n.o. But tho fetiales 
(g.v.) did not recognise the identity, and 
in place of the caducous or waud carried by 
Htrmes, as the messenger-god, they used a 
sacred branch as the emblem of peace. A 
21 -in. bronze figure of M. of the second 
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century has been recovered from the 
neat temple, at a depth of 300 ft., at 
Colchester. ‘ 

Mercury, planet nearest the sun, is the 
smallest of the major planets, having a 
diameter of about 3000 m. t i.e. three- 
eighths that of the earth. It is three times 
the bulk of the moon; its mean distance 
from the sun is 30,000.000 in. (or 0-4 of 
the earth’s mean distance); and it takes 
87-969 days to revolve round the sun. 
Owing to lack of distinct surface marking 
it has never been definitely settled how 
long M. takes to rotate on its axis. For 
long it was thought that it did this in 
about 24 hrs.. hut the opinion of Schia- 
parelli, backed by Lowell, is that M. 
rotates so slowly that the same fare is 
always presented to the sun. The orbit 
of M. is of considerable eccentricity, so 
much so that it receives less than half the 
amount of heat from the sun during its 
aphelion passage than it does at peri- 
helion. the mean of heat and light being 
seven times more than that received by 
the earth per unit area. The orbit is also 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic 7 and 
its maximum angular distance from the 
sun is 28 \ This means that the planet is 
visible at the most for only about 2 hrs. 
before or after sunset. The apparent 
diameter of M. is from 4 -5* to 13* and 
at times it shines with a greater brilliancy 
than the star Arcturus, but because of its 
closeness to the sun it is rarely seen. 

M. has been known from the most a net. 
times, but it was naturally not till the 
invention of the telescope that Its transit 
across the sun’s face was observed first 
by (iasseiuli, on Nov. 7, 1631. These 
transits occur on an average once in six 
years. 

Mercury, or Quicksilver.* .Symbol Hg; 
atomic number 80; atomic weight 200-01. 
A metal, a liquid at ordinary temps. It 
occurs to a small extent in an uneombined 
state as small globules, but its chief ore is 
cinnabar , HgS, mercurio sulphide. The 
metal is obtained from the ore by roasting 
it, when the sulphur is oxidised to sulphur 
dioxide, and the M. is set free from com- 
bination. During this reaction the M. 
becomes vaporised. The vapour is pasRcd 
through a series of cooling chambers where 
it is condensed. The mines occur in a 
very few places; chief amongst them may 
be mentioned Almmlcn, Istria, and Cali- 
fornia. The metal possesses sonic re- 
markable properties, in that at ordinary 
temps, it is a bright silvery liquid. At 
-38-9 (\ it assumes a solid form, which 
is crystalline, ductile, malleable, and very 
soft. It boils at 357° C., giving off a 
<4&olourlcss vapour. Owing to this large 
range of temp, between the limits of which 
it assumes the liquid state, M. Is commonly 
used in thermometers, but its usefulness 
is restricted in the lower direction, since It 
freezes so easily. At 0° C. its density is 
13*595 gm. per o.c« and its coefficient; of 
expansion Is 0-000 182 between 0° C. and 
100 ° C. It is a good conductor of heat and 
electricity. It dissolves certain metals to 
form amalgams. These amalgams are udBd 
for sev. practical purposes; zinc amalgam 
is used to cover the zinc pldtes of batteries 


owing to the fact that It is very slowly 
acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid; tin 
amalgam is used for the construction of 
mirrors; and gold and other amalgam' arc 
used by dentists for filling teeth. These 
amalgams cau also bo made by the 
electrolysis of salt solutions, using a M. 
cathode, and by attacking a solution of a 
Halt, with sodium amalgam. Tho so-called 
ammonium amalgam (q.v.) is of special 
interest. M. 1 h employed very largely 
in scientific work for the construction 
of thermometers, barometers, vacuum 
pumps, and on the large scale for the ex- 
traction of gold and silver (q.v.). For 
scientific work it must he dean and must 
not foul the surface of the containing 
vessel. Dirty M. can he cleaned by Alter- 
ing through muslin (or Alter paper with 
a small hole punctured at the apex) to 
remove suspended dirt and then allowed 
to fall slowly down a burette Ailed wuth 
dilute nitric acid to remove other im- 
purities. M. forms two independent series 
of salts— the mercurous and mercuric. 
Mercuric oxide, a reddish crystalline pow- 
der. is obtained by heating M. in contact 
with the air. This oxide is decomposed 
at. a higher temp. Into its constituent 
elements. In this connection the work of 
Priestley and Lavoisier should be recalled 
(see Aik; Oxygen). 

The mercuric salts arc obtained from 
this oxide by dissolving it in the various 
acids. Mercuric chloride (corrosive sub- 
limate) is prepared by heating together 
a mixture of mercuric sulphate and 
common salt. It is a violent poison 
the best antidote being the white of an 
egg. It is largely used as an antiseptic. 
Mercuric sulphide is obtained by rubbing 
vigorously together M. and sulphur. When 
sublimed it assumes a red crystalline form 
known commercially ns the pigment ver- 
milion. Calomel, or mercurous chloride, 
is the most important of the mercurous 
salts. It is generally prepared by heating 
a mixture of mercuric chloride and M. 
The mercurous chloride sublimes as a 
white fibrous cake. It is insoluble in 
water, and 1 h tasteless. M. is used largely 
in medicine, in the form of chlorides or 
iodides. M. compounds, especially if they 
are soluble, are very poisonous, and even 
as medicinal preparations should not be 
persisted in for long periods. 

Mercuric fulminate is made by adding a 
solution of mercuric oxide in nitric, acid to 
90 per cent alcohol, warmed to about 54 s 
C. After a brisk action white crystals of 
the fulminate appear, and after washing 
free from any acid they are spread out 
and vacuum dried at a moderate temp. 
(This should not exceed about-35" C., since 
at higher temps, there is the possibility 
of deterioration.) Mercuric fulminate is 
used as a detonator (srr Kxplqhivkh) since 
it is very susceptible to shock, under the 
influence of which it decomposes with 
explosive violence. j 

Mercury's Wand, see Divining Rod. 

Meroy, Sisters of, see Sisterhoods. 

Mer de Glaoe, comparatively low-lying 
and accessible glacier near Chamonix, 
running northwards from Mont Blanc. 
(q.v.) betwoen the imVgniAceat precipices 
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of the Chamonix Aiguilles on one side and 
the Dpus and the Verte on the other. It 
is the subject of a painting by Turner. 

Mere, Maori weapon made of stone, flat 
anti spatulate, and with a short handle. 

MM, Paul Louis Courier de, see Coi'WKK. 

Meredith. George (1828-1009), Eng. 
novelist and poet, b. Feb. 12 at 73 High 
Street, Portsmouth, was descended from a 
family that had been for sov. generations 
tailors at Portsmouth. His grandfather, 
Melohizedek M. t would appear to be the 
original of Mel in Fir an Harrington. M. 
was educated in his native tn., and after- 
wards. from the age of fourteen, at the 
Moravian School at Neuwied, near Kob- 
lenz, being greatly influenced in religious 
matters by his teachers. In 1 844 he came 
to London, and was articled to a solicitor, 
but ho soon drifted into authorship, and 
wrote poems which appeared in Household 
Words and Chambers's Journal. IJe mar- 
ried Mrs. Nicolls, the widowed daughter of 
Thomas Love Peacock, in 1849; she was 
nine years older than he, and they 
separated some years later. In 1891 Mrs. 
M. d., and in 1894 M. married Marie 
Vulliamy, with whom he lived happily for 
twenty years. Ilis Faith on Trial reflects 
Ills grief at her death in 1885. From 189S 
he lived at Flint Cottage, Hox Hill, where 
he d. In 1905 he reee.V‘d the Order of 
Merit. Like Thomas Hardy, M. began as 
poet, and continued as poet in the inter- 
vals of writing novels. He pub. his first 
vol. of Poems in 1851, with a dedication 
to Thomas Love Peacock. Ar a poet. M. 
began with easily intelligible lyrics, such 
as Love in a Valleg. This reflects the 
lyrical mood of the early scenes or the 
novel The Ordeal of Richard F'everel; 
the complex analysis of mood, so marked 
in the other novels, also has a poetic 
counterpart in Modern Lore (1892). Ilis 

‘ihagpal, a 

appeared 
na (1 8.37) 

„„ _ line. The 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859). a delicate 
romance, yet without sentimentalism, 
was acclaimed by sev. critics, but it was 
not a financial success, and M. perforce 
had to turn to journalism for a living. 
He also worked as reviewer, publisher’s 
reader, and, at John Morley’s invita- 
tion, editor of the Fort nightly for a 
time. Flran Harrington (1891) was more 
remunerative, and it is certainly one 
of the most amusing of his novels. 
Sandra Hellovi (1894) and the sequel 
Vittoria (I860) did nothing to secure 
him public recognition: but Rhoda Flem- 
ing (1895) was more widely read, though 
it is a painful, if a beautiful, story. The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond (1871), 
which had been serialised in the Comhill 
Magazine , improved his position, and this, 
with The Egoist (1879) and Diana of the 
Crossways (1885), arc among his best 
books. Other novels are Reau champ’s 
Career (1879); The Tragic Comedians 
(1880) ; One of otir Conquerors (1891); Lord 
Onnoni and his AmirUa (1894); and The 
Amazing Marriage (1895). Also in 1895 
he republished his short, stories in a 
vol. entitled The* Tale of Chloe. The 


Essay on Comedy (1897) is his one con- 
tribution to the literature of criticism. 
His definition of comedy, ‘the singular 
scene of charity Issuing of disdain under 
tho stroke of honourable laughter.’ is not 
so much the comedy of dramatic art as 
that to be found in the tales of Chaucer. 
M. insisted that in drama a truly comic 
figure should ho presented without con- 
tempt, like his own pompous Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne in The Egoist , and in 
this sense Harrie’s Twelve Found Look is 
M.’s ideal comedy, yet it does not possess 
the rapier thrusts of wit M. demanded. 
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M. wrote many poems, and collected 
them at various times under the titles of 
Modern Litre and Poems of the English 
Roadside (1892); Poems and Lyrics of 
the Joy of Forth (1883); Hallads and Poems 
of Tragic Life (1887); A Reading of Earth 
(1888), cte. M.’s philosophy of life, im- 
plicit in the novels, takes on a fuller 
expression in his later poetry than in any 
of his prose works. These metaphysical 
poems, such as Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Flu rtli, wk in their hard tortuous 
language to reconcile morality with the 
lessons of biology. Bestiality and senti- 
mentalism arc for ever eranfping man in 
his uphill striving after the normal life or 
life of ‘common sense.’ Both the poems 
and the novels express M.’s belief that 
comedy could reveal man's frailties, but 
t he poems, though difficult to road, express 
this faith more openly. Even in the 
middle years of Victorianism, M. revealed 
an anti- Victorian tendency; for in 1869 
we find him sajlng in one of his letters: 
‘Isn’t there a scent of damned hypocrisy 
in all this lisping and vow’clled purity of 
the Idylls V (of Tennyson). Like Brown- 
ing M. was an optimist, but, unlike 
Browning or Tennvson, he was an agnostic 
and did not accent without reservation 
tUb immortality of the soul. Yet despile 
his agnosticism and liis conception of 
Nature os utterly pitiless to the individual, 
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ho was a convinced optimist, and while 
rejecting 1 unreasoned or delusive hopes for 
the future of tho individual ego he saw the 
individual life as living on in the larger 
life of the future of the race. M. regarded 
life as a tragl-comedy. and his humour is 
reflective, even mournful in character, but 
he is too profound a humorist ever to in- 
dulge in cynicism, though there is much 
irony in his writing. 

No other Eng. writer perhaps is his 
equal in the skilful manipulation of lan- 
guage and the power to give such subtle 
pleasure to the reader. Though generally 
recognised by competent critics as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, novelists 
of his day, M was never widely read. It 
may almost said that he had to wait for 
nearly thirty years before securing true 
recognition, and then soon lost it again; 
yet he was quickly acclaimed by those 
who were Judges of literature, Swinburne, 
George Eliot, and Charles Kingsley. He 
was tho novelist of the man of letters 
rather than of the general public. He 
has been well, if unkindly, summed up by 
Oscar Wilde: ‘His stylo is chaos illumined 
by flashes of lightuing. As a writer he 
has mastered everything but language.* 
The obscurity of his style used at one time 
to bo hailed by the ‘intellectuals* as his 
great merit, but it is now generally 
accepted that he Is great, not because of, 
but in spite of, his style. Metaphor, sym- 
bolism, and a fondness for ellipsis parLlv 
explain the obscurity of his style, as well 
too as profundity of thought and punc- 
tilious avoidance of tho commonplace, 
and an almost wilful abstention from 
all explanation or interpretation. Of his 
genius there can never be any question. 
He saw life clearly, ho had wit in abund- 
ance, and a power of understanding and 
describing women that is at once tho joy 
and despair of his brother novelists. His 
poetry was full of true appreciation of 
nature, aud he could write poetry not only 
in vei^e but also in prose 'as in ‘Diversion 
on a Penny Whistle’ in Richard Feverel, 
Like all great writers, he had full con- 
fidence in his powers and attained easily 
to heights that few of his contemporaries 
would have dared to attempt. As Steven- 
son happily put it: to provide the author 
of The Egoist, find had first to create a 
gentleman and then give him genius. 

M.’s Letters, od. by his sou, were pub. in 
1912, and the Poems, ed. by G. M. Trevel- 
yan in the same year. See lives by 
Seccombe; Ellis; Lady Butcher, 1919; 
J. B. Priestley. 1926; A. H. Able, 1933; 
M, E. Muckny, 1937 ; and S. Sassoon, 1948. 
See also B. Albers- Arndt, Die englische 
Oesellschaft im Spiegel der Roman e von 
George Meredith , 1931, and C. B. Better, 
Meredith and his German Critics, 1939. 

Meredith, Owen, see Lytton, Edward 
Robert Butavku. 

Merelbeke, tn. in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium,.. 5 m. S. of Ghent, 
engaged in agriculture, floriculture, and 
manufs. of earthenware and bricks. Pop. 
9600 . 

Merendera, genus of hardy bulbs allien 
to the genus Cole hi cum (g.v.). 

Merewether, vfl. forming a suburb of 


Newcastle in Northumberland co„ New 
S. Wales. Pop. 1500. 

Merezhkovski, Dmitri Sergeievich (1865- 
1941), Russian author, b. in St. Peters- 
burg, whoro he was educated. His first 
pub. was a vol. of verse, 1888; The Causes 
of Decadence in Modem Russian IAtera - 
ture (1893) was an essay of considerable 
fame. Then ho produced a trilogy of 
historical novels entitled Christ and Anti- 
christ (1901-5), about Julian the Apostate, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Peter tho Great. 
Other pubs. : The Death of the Gods (1901 ); 
December the Fourteenth (1920); The Birth 
of the Gods (1926); AkhnaUm , King of 
Egypt (1927); The Life of Napoleon 
(1929); Napoleon, a Study (1929); Michael 
Angelo and other Sketches (1930); and 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci (1931 ). 
Also Paul I. (1908) and Tsarevich Alexis 
(1921) (plays). 

Merganser ( Mergus ), genus of sea ducks 
characterised by a very long slender 
beak. M. merganser , sometimes called 
the goosander or jncksnw, is a handsome 
Brit. bird. The male’s plumage Is vurie- 
gated with black, greenish- black, pink and 
white. The red-breasted M. ( M . serrator ) 
breeds in the N. of Britain; the drake has 
a crested glossy grocn head, white neck, 
red breast, and black upper surface with 
white margins. M. australis is a rare 
specios found only in tho Auckland Ik. 

Mergui, dist. and seaport of Lower 
Burma. Forests of teak, etc., cover almost 
all the 9789 sq. in. of the dist. which lies 
in the Tenasserim dlv. The tn. is a 
pearling station, and exports rice, timber, 
rat tan 8, dried Ash, etc. Pop. of dist. 
about 181,000. 

Mergui Archipelago, group of hilly is. 
off the Tenasserim coast in the bay of 
Bengal. Tho native Sellings barter caout- 
chouc, edible birds* no.'. *, and b6che-dc- 
mer for rice and spirits. 

Merian, Matthew (1621-87), portrait 
painter and engraver; did not renounce 
his own profession when in 1650 he 
inherited his father’s book and print 
business. He painted an equestrian 
picture of the Emperor Leopold T. 

Merida: 1. (Anct. Augusta Emerita, the 
cap. of Lusitania), tn. 32 in. E. of Bada- 
joz, on the Guadtnnu. in Badajoz, 
Spain, with numerous Rom. remains. 
Pop. 14,600. 2. Univ. city, 336 rn. S.W. 

by W. of Caracas, and the cap. of a state 
or tho same name, in Venezuela. Tho 
religious and academic centre of Vene- 
zuela, it has an archbishop. The univ. 
of Los Andes lias 470 students. M. grows 
cocoa, wheat, and corTco. and manufs. 
cottons and woollens. Pop. of state, 
193,000; of tn. 10,500. 3. Cap. of Yuca- 

tan, Mexico, 23 in. S. of its port, Progresso, 
on the gulf of Mexico. The fourth city in 
si/e of Mexico, it is situated fri flat agric. 
country, almost entirely devotod to 
henequen (sisal fibre). Founded by the 
Spaniards in 1542, it has a beautiful 
cathedral, large hospital, massive build- 
ings. and well-paved streets. Besides tho 
sisal industry, there are manufs. of soap, 
chocolate, and hemp. Its chief exports 
arc sisal, chicle, hides, and agric. produce. 
Pop. 99,000. 
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Meriden, tn., manufacturing plated ware 
and cutlery, etc., 18 m. N.N.E. of New 
Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. Near by is 
Hubbard Park, a reservation of 900 ac. 
Pop. 39,400. 

Meridian (from Lat. meridiem, noon), 
both a terrestrial ami a celestial great 
circle. The terrestrial M. of any given 
place Is the line running through that 
place and through both the N. and S. 
poles. Each terrestrial has a correspond- 
ing celestial M., which passes through the 
N. and ,S. celestial poles, and also through 
the zenith and nadir of any place on that 
terrestrial M. When the sun passes the 
M. of Greenwich, it is not only apparent 
noon at Greenwich, but also at all places 
situated on the same half of that M. 

Meridian, co. scat of Lauderdale co., 
Mississippi, U.S.A., 89 m. from Jackson. 
It is an important cotton trade and in- 
dustrial centre, with lumber mills. Pop. 
3.5,4 00. 

Meridian, Magnetic, see under Dip. 

Merignac, com. of Gironde in the nrron. 
of Bordeaux, Prance. Pop. 21,400. 

M6rim6e, Prosper (1803-70), Fr. man of 
letters, b. in Paris, was the son of an 
artist. When his education was com- 
pleted he entered the civil service, whore 
his work was so well esteemed that by his 
thirtieth year he ha 1 been appointed 
inspector-general of 'Historical monuments. 
He was a great favourite of the Emperor 
Napoleon Ilf. and of the Empress Eugenie, 
ami in 18. ’>3 ho was made a senator under 
tl.e empire. He began his literary career 
with some dramatic pieces professing to 
be from the Sp. of an imaginary Clara 
Gazul (ThMtre de Clara Gazul, 1825), and 
followed this with a collection of pre- 
tended Illyrian folk-songs, signed with an 
anagram of the previous name, ‘La Guzla.’ 
V p to that time his work was romantic in 
subject, and form, but ho subsequently 
turned to the writing of the stories on 
which his enduring fame depends. Though 
still romantic in their predilection for 
strange and less civilised countries ami 
the interest revealed in foreign literature 
(he travelled much Jn Spain and was fond 
of writing on Sp. themes), they are essenti- 
ally realistic in their local background 
and atmosphere and in the truth of their 
historic arolueological ami artistic descrip- 
tions. in his chief works la 1 stands mid- 
way between Stendhal, whoso influence he 
acknowledges, and Balzac, though as an 
artist he is superior to both 

His eUamctor is a fascination to the 
student ol biography. A casual acquain- 
tance would have found it bard to believe 
that his outw r ard cynicism was only a 
mask for that warmth of feeling ami 
capacity for deep and devoted nt lachmont 
which prompted him to write his intimate 
and charming Left res a une ineonnue. (pub. 
posthumously, 1873). Many, moreover, 
have his 

blunce to the Florentine scholars of the 
Renaissance: his love of dwelling on the 
tragic, grim, and eerie elements in life is 
emphasised In his powerful short, stories, 
La V6nus d'llle and Lokis , and in his 
vivid romance, I a i Jacquerie ; and his fund 
of Rabelaisian humour is conspicuous in 


his letters to Panizzi. He recalled the 
Florentines in the diversity of his interests, 
a diversity which enabled him to write so 
valuable an archaeological essay as Des- 
cription des peintures de Saint-Savin, such 
hists. as the Chronique de Charles IX. 
(1829) and the Historie de Don Pedre I. 
(1848), a literary supercherie like La 
Guzla (1827). and nouvelles like the 
Corsican tale Colomba (1840). His chief 
writings, besides those already mentioned, 
are Mateo Falcone (1829); L' EnUvcme.nl 
de la redoute (1829); and Carmen (1846), 
which inspired the libretto of Bizet’s 
opera. Other works: La Famille de Carra- 
jal (1828); La Pinion de Charles XI 
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(1830); Iai Double MAprise (anon. 1833); 
Les Ames du purgatoire (1834); Xotes 
d'un voyage dans le midi de France (183.5); 
Xotes (Pun voyage dans I'ouest de France 
(1836); X»ies d’un voyage en Auvergne 
(1838); Xotes d’vn voyage en Corse (1840); 
fi tudes sur rhistoire romaine (1844); Me- 
langes historiques et litf&raircs (1855) ; IJenri 
Deyte (Stendhal) (1864); and Les Cosaques 
d’liturcfois (1865). See G. H. Johnstone, 
Prosper Men nice , a Mask and a Fare, 
1927; also lives by A. Filon, 1894, and 
P. Trahard, 1925, 1929, and 1930. 

Merionethshire, maritime eo. of N. 
Wales, bounded on tho W. by Cardigan 
Bay. Tho co. is mountainous, the 
chief peaks being Arran Mawddwy (2972 
ft.) and Cadcr Idris (2949 ft.). The most 
beautiful valleys are those of the I)ovey 
(l)yfl) and the Mawddoch. The R. Dee 
(l)yfrdwy) drains Bala Lake (5 m.), the 
largest, in Wales, and flows towards Cor- 
uen, rceeiviug scv. tribe, on the way, and 
there are over fifty lakes among the mts. 
and scv. waterfalls. Slate is (married at 
Fi'st.iniog. ami near Dolgelly, tne co. tn.; 
gold is found, while lead, copper, and 
manganese have been worked. Agricul- 
ture does not flourish, except here and 
there in the valleys; the small hardy 
Welsh ponies are bred. Woollen stockings 
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and flannels are manufactured. Bar- 
mouth, Dolgelly, and Harlech are much 
visited by tourists. The* area Is 81 9 sq. m. 
Pop. 45,100. 

Meristem, generating tissue, that part 
of a plant where growtli is active. It 
consists of cells of nearly uniform size 
capable of dividing to form new cells. 
These enlarge and after certain modifica- 
tions form the permanent tissue. 

Merit, Order of, Brit, order instituted In 
1902, limited in number to twenty-four 
men and women of eminent distinction. 
It confers no precedence or knighthood. 
Membership is cither military or civil, the 
badge of the former having crossed swords, 
and the latter oak -leaves. Membership 
is designated by the suffix O.M., which 
follows the first class of the Order of the 
Bath and precedes the letters designating 
membership of the inferior classes of the 
Ilath and all classes of the remaining 
Orders of Knighthood. An Indian O. of 
M. was instituted in 1837 for native 
officers and men, and there arc similarly 
named orders In scv. foreign countries. 
See wider Orders of Knighthood. 

Meritorious Service Medal, instituted 
in 1845 for the Brit. Army and extended 
to the Royal Marines in 1841). In the 
army it was originally granted to specially 
selected sergeants, but during the First 
World War all warrant officers, N.C.O.s, 
and men were eligible as a reward for 
gallant conduct in the performance of 
military duty. It is now' restricted to 
warrant officers and N.C.O.s above the 
rank of corporal. In the Royal Marinos 
similar restrictions arc applied. The grant 
carries with it an annuity not exceeding 
£20. The ribbon is crimson with white 
edges. The effigy of the reigning sovereign 
Ih on the obverse of the medal and ‘For 
Meritorious Service* is engraved on the 
reverse. 

Merivale, Charles (1808-93), Eng. his- 
torian, son of John Herman M. (d. 1844), 
b. in London, and educated at Harrow, 
Hailey bury, and Cambridge. He rowed 
in the first inter-univ. boat-race (1829), 
and became rector of Law ford, Essex 
(1848-09); Hulsean lecturer (1861); Boyle 
lecturer (1864-65) ; chaplain to the Speaker 
(1863-69); and dean of Ely from 1869. 
Among his works are A History of the, 
Romans under the Empire (1850 -62); Con- 
version of the Roman Empire (1864); 
Ilomer's Iliad in English Rhymed Verse 
(1869); The Roman Triumvirates (1876); 
The Heathen World and St. Paul (1877); 
and his Four tortures on Some Epochs of 
Early Church History (1879). See J. A. 
Merivale (editor), Autobiography and 
Letters , 1898. 

Merka, or Markah, seaport of the former 
It. Somaliland. E. Africa, 45 m. S.W. 
of Magadoxo. l*op. (Arab and Somali) 
4200. 

Merksem, tn. of Belgium and suburb of 
Antwerp, 3 m. to the N., on the Albert 
Canal. It is engaged in manufs. of mar- 
garine, oil, chemicals, bottles, lead, zinc, 
textiles, chicory, sugar, and leather. Pop. 
29,100. * 

Merle d*Aubign6, see AubignA, Jean 
Henri Merle d*. 


Merlin, wizard who worked many won- 
ders at King Arthur’s court. Ho sprang 
from the intercourse of a Welsh maiden 
with a demon, but was saved from evil 
by baptism, although, throughout life, he 
retained his father’s gift, the power of 
magic and divination. It was he who had 
the care of the infant Arthur and later 
disclosed to him his royal parentage. 
Tennyson tells of the wisdom of M. in his 
Idylls of the King , but Geoffrey of Mou- 
moutli in his Vita. Merlin i was the first to 
throw light on his shadowy existence. 

Merlin, or Falco msalon, small Brit, 
falcon found breeding in the N. of England 
aud Scotland. It is essentially a falcon 
of the rocks and moors. On the moors 
the nest is generally built on a slope among 
the heather, and in other localities on the 
ledge of a rock, and in it three to five 
bluish-white eggs, blotched with brown 
markings, are laid. Adult males are blue- 
grey on the head, back, and wing coverts; 
the under parts are rufous; the tail is 
bluish -grey with dark bauds and white 
tips; the legs are yellow and feathered a 
third of the way down. The young when 
first hatched are covered with a soft white 
down. When fully Hedged they resemble 
the female, which is more uniform brown. 
It is an easy bird to tame and is readily 
trained to tly at larks in the autumn, 
while a female M. will take plover ami 
pigeons. 

Merllno Caeca jo, see Folengo, Tkofilo. 

Mermaids and Mermen (mere, lake; 
meegd, maid), in folklore a class of semi- 
human beings, whose true home is in riv. 
or sea. They were supposed to be capable 
of living on land and of entering into 
social relationships with ordinary mortals, 
and the typical mermaid is represented as 
a woman of exceeding beaut y down to the 
waist, the figure ending in a fish’s tail and 
body with scales antP fins. Mermaid 
legends exist in nearly all countries and 
have given rise to beautiful tales and 
poems, such as J. d’ Arras’s Chronique de la 
Princessc Melusine, and Matthew Arnold’s 
Forsaken Merman. The connection of these 
beings with mortals generally brought 
disaster in its train. The Phumleian 
1 logon and the Chaldieo-Babylonian 
Oannes or Hea (fish-gods) were usually 
represented as half fish, half human. See 
J. L. Grimm, Deutsche. Mythologie , 1835; 
U. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of 
England, 1865; S. Baring-GouLd, Curious 
Myths of the Middle. Ages, 1866-68; T. 
Kuightlov, The Fairy Mythology, 1878; 
P. Sebillot, ‘Contes des Marins’ in his 
work Contes populaires de. la Haute - 
Bretagne, 1880-82; M. Years ley, The Folk- 
lore of Fairy 2'ales, 1924; Evelyn Smith, 
Myths and Legends of Many Lunds, 1930; 
and Jean Lang, Book of Myths, 1934. 

Mermaid’s Purse, purse -shaped egg cose 
of t he skates and dog-fish. ’ 

Mermaid Tavern. This t&vern, men- 
tioned in Expenses of Sir ■ I fount rd. 

(1464), stood in Cheapslde, with side 
entrances in Friday Street and Bread 
Street, and was destroyed by the Great 
Fire of London. Raleigh is the reputed 
founder of the fainouH Mermaid Club 
(c. 1603. See Gifford’s,ed. of Ben Jonson). 
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Probably Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Donne, Shakespeare, Carew, Cotton, and 
Selden were members of this club, which 
was noted for its (Janary wine and the 
sparkling wit of its frequenters. It is 
sometimes called the Friday Street or 
Bread Street Club. 

Merodach-Baladan, or Marduk, II. (c. 

722-709 b.<\), king of Babylon. Under 
thlH powerful prince the Babylonians, 
aided by the Elamite court, reasserted 
their independence. There was a long 
struggle with Sargon, king of Assyria, 
who finally captured and destroyed Baby- 
lon (710). On Sargon's assassination, his 
successor Sennacherib drove M. from the 
Babylonian throne (70.5). See 2 Kings, 
xx. 6. 

Merod, Isle of, wide tract of S. (upper) 
Nubia, anct. Ethiopia, almost surrounded 
by the Nile's branches, the Astalms (Bahr- 
el-Azrek, Blue Nile) and the Astaboras 
(Atbara). The ruins of anct. M., later 
cap. of Ethiopia, and rival cap. of the 
earlier Napata, are supposed to be on the 
Nile’s E. bank, near Shcndi, 3 m. from 
Kabushia. The modern MerowG is not 
to be confused with M. The Meroitic 
period in the Sudan is that during which 
M. was the cap., and it was contemporary 
with the Ptolemaic age in Egypt. The 
Mcroitic remains ar° more widelv dis- 
tributed than tliobo of any other period. 
At the acme of the Meroitic dynasty its 
rule extended from Sennar to Shellal. 
The prin. site is that of M. itself and 
the city and pyramids of Begrawiya, 
3 m. N. of Kabushia. The city was partly 
excavated by Prof. Garstang, who un- 
covered the great temple of Amon. E. of 
the city are the remains of the ‘temple of 
the Sun,’ founded about GOO B.o. Most 
of the remains, however, belong to the 
second or third century a.d. Reisner 
excavated the pyramids in 1920-23. There 
are ruins of temples at Nagaa and at 
Musawwarat, and other distinctive re- 
mains of the period are reservoirs (kafirs), 
rock pictures and carvings, and decorated 
pottery. The Meroitic kingdom was 
probably split up Into petty kingdoms 
before a.i>. 3.50, when the dynasty was 
finally ended by the invasion of the 
king of Axnm who devastated Ethiopia. 
The region now forms part of the Sudan. 
See also Mkrow£. See J. Garstang ami 
F. L. Griffith, Menu : First Season's 
Excavations , 1009-10, 1911, and J. A. de 
C. Hamilton (editor). The Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan from Within , 193.5. 

Merom, Waters of (Huleh, Baheiret el-), 
lake of Palestine, mentioned in the O.T., 
most northerly of the series traversed by 
the Jordan. It is the l.ake Semcchonitls of 
Josephus, nearly triangular in shape, 4 4 m. 
long by 34 m. broad. See Josephus, 
Antiquities , V. v. 1. 

Meropidn, see Bek-eatf.r. 

Merovingians, or Merwings, name of the 
first dynasty of Frankish Kings in Gaul, 
who ruled after the fall of the Rom. 
Empire. The name is taken from Morwig 
or Merovcch, king of the Sallan (W.) 
Franks, who united a few tribes under his 
sway (a.d. 448-57). IJis grandson, Clovis 
(481-511), extended the power of the 


dynasty, which flourished until 639, and 
finally gave place to the CarJovingians 
about 751. See F. .T. de P6tigny, Etudes 
svr . . . T4pogues m4rovingienne , 1851, and 
F. Lot, La Fin du monde antique et le 
debut du moyen Age, 1927. 

Merow6, dist. in the Dongola Prov. of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on the site of 
Napata, the and. cap. of Ethiopia. It is 
the headquarters of the old Dongola Prov., 
and Is famous for its fruit, gardens. The 
M. dist. lies between the third and fourth 
cataracts of the Nile, and the inhab. 
depend entirely on the riv. for their live- 
lihood. In the S. parts are considerable 
numbers of nomads, with herds of camels, 
slice p. and cattle. Most of the monu- 
ments of the Ethiopian period are grouped 
in the vicinity of M., and there is a 
museum at M. of Ethiopian statues and 
other remains. On the outskirts of the 
modern tn. arc the ruins of a temple built 
by King Tirhaka. The cemeteries of the 
anct. tn. were excavated in 1913. Fighting 
against, the Dervishes took place near M. 
in 1896. Good crops of Amer, cotton, 
wheat , maize, and durra arc grown in the 
dist. 

Merriam, John Campbell (b. 1969), 

Amer. palicnn to logist, b. at Hopkint. 011 , 
Iowa. lie taught, palaeontology at tho 
univ. of California, and was head of the 
Carnegie institute at Washington, D.C. 
He has written many vols. on prehistoric 
aniinalH, and is one of the recognised 
authorities so far as Amer. species are 
concerned. His Published Papers and 
Addresses appeared in 1938. 

Merriok, Leonard (1864-1939), Eng. 
author, b. at Hampstead and educated at 
Brighton College. Especially noteworthy 
are his short stories representative of 
Bohemian life in Paris. His books include 
Cynthia (1897): One Man's View (1897); 
Conrad in Quest of his Youth (1903); The 
House of Lynch (1907); A Chair on the 
Boulevard (1908); The Position of Peggy 
Harper (1911); The Quaint ( Companions 
(1918); While Paris Laughed (1918); When 
Lore flies out of the Window (1902); and 
The Man who understood Women and other 
Stories (1908). He had the very rare 
distinction of a collected ed. of his 
works, with introductions by some of 
the most eminent contemporary authors, 
including Barrie, Chesterton, Wells, Gran- 
ville Barker, W. D. Howells, Neil Munro, 
Pinero. Maurice Hewlett. W. J. Locke, 
and J. K. Prothero. This ed. was pub. 
in 1918. 

Merrill, Stuart (1863-1915). one of tho 
two A mem. who have w '011 celebrity as Fr. 
poets, was b. at Hampstead, Longlsland, 
New' York. His infancy was passed in 
Paris, where he studied at the Lvcde 
Condorect, returning to the U.S.A. to 
study law' at Columbia Univ., a study 
which he soon abandoned iu order to 
devote himself to literature. While still 
in tho U.S.A. ho pub. his famous Pastels in 
Prose (1890), consisting of trans. from 
some thirteen Fr. writers then only known 
as names in America. Returning de- 
finitely and finally to. France in 1890 he 
became well known as a master of the in- 
tricacies of Fr. poetry. In 1897 he pub. 
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a collection of his poems up to that date, 
and followed this with sev. other vols. 

Merrill, co. seat of Lincoln co., Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A., on the Wisconsin, 92 m. from 
the head of Green Bay. There are tan- 
neries and lumber and sash mills. Pop. 
8700. 

Merrimac, see IIamtton Roads, Battle 
of. 

Merrimack, or Merrimac, riv. of S. New 
Hampshire, U.S.A., rising: in the White 
Mts., flowing S. and E.NJE. through N. of 
Massachusetts to the Atlantic. Its many 
falls and rapids supply water-power for 
cotton -spinning, etc. It passes Concord, 
Manchester, Lowell. Newbury port, and 
other largo ten., aud is navigable to 
Haverhill. Length 180 m. 

Merriman, Henry Seton (1862-1903), 
pen-name of Hugh Stowell Scott, Rug. 
novelist.. For some time an underwriter 
at Lloyd’s, he adopted a literary career 
(1889)/ winning success with his Russian 
story 'Lhe Sowers (18961. Among his best 
known works are In Kedar's Tents (1897); 
Roden's Corner (1898); The Isle of Unrest 
(1899); The Velvet Wore (1901); The 
Vultures (1902); liarlusch of the Guard 
(1903); and The Last Hope (1904). 

Merry Andrew, jester, buffoon, or quack- 
doctor’s assist ant at fairs. Thomas Hearne 
<1678-1 735) derives the name from Andrew 
Borde {b. 1549), physician to Henry VIII., 
who combined immense learning with 
marked eccentricity. Andrew*, however, 
ts a common name in old plays for a 
manservant, as Abigail is for a waiting- 
woman. 

Merscheid, see Ohlujs. 

Merse, or March, strictly a fertile dist. 
of S.E. Berwickshire, Scotland, the name 
being, however, commonly applied to the 
whole co. Formerly it denoted all the 
country between the Cheviots and Lam- 
mennuir Hills. 

Mersea, well-wooded is. of Essex, Eng- 
land. between the Colne and Black water 
estuaries, protected by a 'sea-wall. It is 
some 5 in. long and 2 wide. A causeway 
connects it with the mainland. It is 
noted for oysters. Pop. 2000. 

Merseburg, tn. of Saxony, Germany, on 
the Saule, 9 m. S. of Halle. Its noted 
cathedral dates from the eleventh century. 
It was once a favourite royal Her. resi- 
dence, and contains a Gothic rustle 
(fifteenth century). The bishopric of M. 
existed from 968 down to the Reformation. 
Manufs. include machinery, leather, etc. 
Pop. 40,0(10. 

Mers-el-Kebir (Sp. mazalquirir , great 
port), fortified seaport of Algeria, N.W. 
coast, 5 m. N.W. of Oran, taken by the 
Fr. (1830). Pop. 5,700 

Mersenne, Marin (1588-1648). Pr. 
philosopher, theologian, and mathe- 
matician, studied at the college of La 
F16chc, where he met Descartes, whoso 
views, as expounded in the MMitationes, 
ho championed throughout his life. Enter- 
ing the Minim order of friars in Kill he 
taught philosophy at the convent at 
Nevcrs. His chief works are the (Juees- 
tiones celeberrimm in Genesim (1623; #. 
commentary on chap. vi. qf Gen., and an 
attack on atheism); a philosophical and 


theological refutation of the Deists (1624); 
miscellaneous dissertations on theology, 
physics, and mathematics 0 634), wherein 
M. discusses the possibility of flying, the 
velocity of light, etc.; Les MMian iques de 
GaliUe (1634); aud L* Harmonic universeUe 
(1636). 

Mersey, John Charles Bigham, first 
Baron (1840-1929). Eng. judge, b. at 
Liverpool. Educated at Liverpool In- 
stitute, and also in Berlin and Paris, he 
was called to the Bar in 1870, and 
became judge of the king’s bench div. of 
the high court, 1897-1909, and president 
of tho probate, divorce, and admiralty 
div. of the same court, 1909-10. He sat 
in Parliament as a Conservative 1895-97, 
and was president of the Railway and 
Canal Commission, 1904-8. Ho was 
president in 1912 of the commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circumstances 
attending the loss of the S.S. Titanic . 

Mersey, riv. rising in N. Derbyshire, 
England, formed by the confluence of tho 
K the row and Goyt in Derbyshire, flows 
VV. between Cheshire and Lancashire, 
passing Stockport and Warrington, out 
into Liverpool Channel or harbour, an arm 
of the Irish Sea. Its length is about 70 
rn., and the estuary is 16 m. long. Chief 
trib., the lrwell from Manchester. In 
spite of Hand hanks t.hc riv. is second only 
to tho Thames in commercial Importance. 
Near Irlam on the estuary it is joined by 
tho Manchester Ship Canal. Beneath it 
is the M. tunnel, for road traflic between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, opened in 1 934. 
Tho railway tunnel was opened in 1886. 
See J. E. Allison, The Mersey Estuary, 
1949. 

Mersina (Icel), seaport in Asiatic Tur- 
key, in the vilayet of l he same name, 36 
m. S.W. of Adana, with which it is con- 
nected by rail. It has an extensive trade, 
and exports wool, cotton, fruit, cereals, 
and timber. Pop. (vilayet) 280,100, (tn.) 
30,200. 

Merthyr Tydvil, or Tydfil, co. and pari, 
bor. and nirkt.. tn. of Glamorganshire, S. 
Wales, on the Talf, 24 in. N.N.W. of 
Cardiff. It Is the centre of the iron and 
steel industry of S. Wales, with large 
collieries adjacent. The cccIch. par. of 
DowJais forms part of tho bor. (see 
Dowlavr). Brewing and flannel weaviug 
urc minor industries. M. T., with A her- 
ds re (pop. 49,000), which forms part of 
the pari, bor., returns two members to the 
House of Commons. It was made u co. 
bor. in 1907. Pop. 61,800. 

Merton, Walter de (rf. 1277), in all 
probability b. at M., Surrey . Jn 1261 he 
was made lord chancellor, and founded 
M., the first of our Eng. colleges at Oxford 
(1264-74), when he became bishop of 
Rochester, and retained that see till his 
death three 3 r oars later. See llobhouso, 
Walter de Merton , 1859. 

Merton, vil. in Surrey and suburb of 
London, 8 m. S.W. of Westminster, form- 
ing with Mordcn a bor. constituency. It 
was associated with Nelson, Who is com- 
memorated by a hospital. Pop., with 
Morden, 67,600. 

Merton College, Oxford, founded in 1264 
by Walter de M. (</.*?.), is the oldest 
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college in Oxford. The original endow* 
ment was the income from tho founder’s 
house and estate at Malden, Surrey, which 
went to tho support of the Oxford scholars. 
The buildings are among the oldest and 
most interesting in Oxford. The choir of 
the church dates from 1204; the small 
treasury ( ? 1310) is among the earlier parts 
of the college ; the large chapel was once 
used as a par. church, and contains some 
fine stained glass. The fourteenth- 
century library is the most anct. extant 
medieval library in England. The old 
city wall partly encloses the college and 
the garden. There are some well -designed 
new buildings. St. Alban Mall, once a 
separate foundation, was incorporated 


blackbirds, thrushes, dippers (Cinclus), 
orioles ( Oriolus ), pittas {Pitta), rook* 
thrushes ( Pentrocincla ), and other dontiro- 
stral genera. Vigors plums this family 
between the Lanladio or shrikes, and the 
Sylviadte or warbfers. 

Merulius, genus of fungi. M. lacry - 
mans is the destructive fungus which 
causes dry rot of timber. It can bo 
avoided by assuming adequate ventilation. 

Merv, or Meru, tn. and oasiH of the 
Turkmen S.S.R.. situated on the caravan 
road between Meshed and Bokhara, in the 
valley of tho Murghab, about 300 m. S.E. 
of Khiva. Tho tn. is on the Transcaspian 
railway. Over 14 70 sq. ni. of tho oasis 
aro under cultivation, yielding plentiful 
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with M. in 1882. The warden is its head, 
and its scholars arc* known as ‘post- 
masters.’ I'ast members include Wyclitfe, 
llodloy, Onrevv, Antony Wood, Riclinni 
Steele. Harvey, Hartley Coleridge, Sit- 
Max Heerhohm, and T. S. Eliot. See 
hints, of the college by H. W. Henderson, 
and J. 11. White; 1\ S. Allen and II. W. 
Garrod, Merton Muniments. 1028; and 
F. M. Powicke, The Mediaeval Hooks of 
Merton Collate, 1031. 

M6ru: 1. Tu. in tho dept, of Oise, 
Franco, 15 in. 8. of Beauvais, and 25 m. 
N.N.W. of Paris. Manufs. include toys, 
choss pieces and boards, ete. Pop. 5000. 
2. Mt. in Masalland, E. Africa, lying 40 in. 
W.S.VV. of Kilimanjaro. It has an altitude 
of about 15,500 ft. and a surface crater. 

Meru, in Hindu mythology, a fabulous 
rfit., the abodo of Vishnu. It. is tho most 
sacred of all mythical mts., is supposed to 
stand at the centre of the world, and to be 
80,000 leagues high. 

Meru, Turkmenistan, see Merv. 

Merulirfse, family of birds embracing the 


crops of millet, rice, wheat, harloy, and 
cotton. The majority of the inliab. are 
Tckkc Turkomans, but many Armenian 
merchants lia\e taken up their abode in 
the modern city. Tho old tn. was 
originally founded by Alexander the 
Great, but, having been destroyed, it was 
rebuilt by Antioehus I., and received the 
name of Antiochia Margiana. The cap- 
tive soldiers of Crassus wero settled here 
by Orodes. In after times it was one of 
the four imperial cities of Ivhorasan. and 
many of the Persian monarch** made it 
their cap., but in 1780 it was taken and 
sacked by the Uzbeks, a blow from the 
effects of which it has never recovered. 
The surrounding country, which bears tho 
name of Maroochak, Is celebrated for its 
fruits, but the climate is very hot and dry. 
Tho ruins of the old tn. lie 18 m. N.E. of 
the present Russian city, which is im- 
portant owing to its strategic position. 
The country became Russian in 1883, 
Pop. of oasis 253,000; of til- 30,600. 

Merville, tn. in the dept, of Nord 
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France, at the Junction of the Bourre 
Canal with the Lys, 8 m. S. of llaze- 
brouek and 20 m. \V. of Lille. It is a well- 
built tn. f and has important inanufs. of 
damask, linen, anil embroideries; there 
are also salt refineries, breweries, and brick 
works. Pop. 5000. 

Merxem, see Mrkksem. 

Mftryon, Charles (1821 -08), Fr. etcher, 
6. at Paris. His works include ‘Lo Pont 
du Change,’ ‘Abside de Notre Dame,’ ‘La 
Vieille Morgue/ and ‘Stryge.' See mono- 
graph by Burty, 1879. 

Merzifun, see Marsivan. 

Merzig, tn. in the Rhineland Palatinate, 
Germany, 22 m. S. of Trier, has an anct. 
church and i n. hall. Manufs. include 
woollens and terra-cotta. Pop. 10,000. 

Mesabi Mountains, range in St. Louis 
co., Minnesota, U.S.A., and one of the 
largest iron -producing dists. of the world, 
with an ann. output of about 12,000,000 
tons. 


Mesague, tn. in the prov. of Lccce, 
Italy, 12 m. S.W. of Brindisi. There are 
exports of olive oil, fruit, wine, etc. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Mesana, tn. in Gujarat, Bombay Prov., 
India. 40 in. N. by YV. of Ahmadabad. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Mesdag, Hendrik Wilhelm (1831-1905), 
Dutch marine painter, ft. at Groningen. 
He was a banker till 1867, when he took 
up art and studied under Alina Tadema 
and Roelofs at The Hague. He set him- 
self to convey the idea of immensity and 
boundless space in the sky and sea, repre- 
senting water-masses and motions most, 
successfully. His pictures include: 4 Fish- 
ing Boats at Scheveningen,’ ‘Morning 
on the Scheldt,* ‘In Peril,’ and numerous 
views of the North Sea. They are to be 
seen at the Luxembourg, PariH, and in 
The Hague museums. 

Mesembryanthemum, or Fig Marigold, 
genus of succulent, plants with thick fleshy 
leaves and brilliant flowers. Some species 
are hfdf-hardy in dry sunny positions. 
M. erj/stallinvm , or ice plant. Is a trailing 
annual bearing white ilowers in summer 
and frosted leaves and stems. A number 
of species of herbaceous and shrubby 
habits are grown in the greenhouse. 

Meseritz, tn. in Poznan, Poland, 42 in. 
E. by S. of Kiistrin. Pop. 6000. 

Meshed, or Meshhed, cap. of the prov. 
of Khorassan, N.E. Persia, 195 m. N.W. of 
Herat, Afghanistan. It is a walled city, 
situated in a fertile plain, and Is famous 
for the magnificent mausoleum of the 
Imam Riza, visited annually by Shiite 
pilgrims. Its isolated position lias allowed 
it to remain a centre of reaction against 
the progressive policy of the shah. But 
a branch of the Transiranian railway has 
been planned to link up M. with other 
centres, and it has a wireless station. 
Fruit is canned there. There is a court of 
appeal, an Arner. hospital, and a military 
secondary school. Manufs. include silks, 
velvets, carpets, shawls, worked metals, 
etc. A staging point on the supply route 
from India to Russia, M. was occupied 
by Russian forces from 1941 to 1946.* 
Heavy fighting took placd in the post-war 
Persian revolt. Pop. about 176,000. 


Meshed All, or Nejef, walled tn. of Iraq, 
near Bagdad. It contains the tomb of 
All, and is a place of Shiite pilgrimage. 

Mesitylene (1 : 3 : 5, or symmetrical, trl- 
methyl benzene, C'H 3 (CH a ) 3 ), an aromatic 
hydrocarbon found in small quantities in 
coal tar. It Is best prepared by distilling 
acetone with sulphuric acid. M. is a 
colourless, mobile, pleasant-smelling liquid 
boiling at 164-5° C. Treated with con- 
centrated nitric acid it yields mono- and 
dinitromesitylene, but with dilute nitric 
acid it yields acids by the successive 
oxidation of the methyl groups. 

Mesmer, Franz, or Friedrich-Anton 
(1733-1 815), founder of animal mag- 
netism or mesmerism (see Hypno- 

tism); graduated M.D. at Vienna in 1766. 
About 1772 he began, along with Father 
Hell, to investigate the curative powers of 
the magnet, and was led to adopt the 
opinion that there exists a power similar 
to magnetism which exorcises an extra- 
ordinary influence on the human body. 
He pub. an account of his discovery in 
1775. In 1778 he went to Paris, where 
his auto-suggestive system obtained the 
support of members of the medical pro- 
fession; but he refused two offers, one of 
an ann. pension of 30,000 llvres and the 
other of 340.000 livres, to reveal his secret, 
and this induced the gov. to appoint a 
commission, whose report was unfavour- 
able. He then fell Into disrepute, retired 
to Meersburg, and spent the rest of his life 
in obscurity. IHs historic Me mo ire sur la 
deruurerfe du maanHisme animal, other- 
wise called ‘The Dissertation,* appeared 
in 1779. In it M. refers to his paper, 
Disputation de Dlaveturum htfhixu (‘Con- 
cerning the Influence of the Planets’), 
which he publicly read on May 27, 1766, 
ami for which the faculty of Vienna Cniv. 
awarded him his doctm s diploma. This 
paper, the title of which was lutcr ex- 
tended by the additional words in corfms 
humanum (‘on the human body'), eon- 
tains the germ of bis famous Twenty-seven 
Propositions (also recorded in the Dis- 
sertation) relating to animal magnetism. 
Present-day spiritualism, in so far as it 
Is based on the evidence of mediums, 
owes some debt to M., and equally so 
does the Church of Christ Scientist. How 
far M. himself was indebted to the icono- 
clast Paracelsus (1493-1541) and to van 
llclniont. (1577-1644), raises interesting 
speculation. See on this Gilbert Frankau’s 
introductory monograph to the first Eng. 
trans. of the Mirnoire, 1948. See also life 
by A. J. Kerner 1856, and study by 
Graham, 1890. 

Mesmerism, sec Hypnotism. 

Mesne (middle, intermediate): M. 
profits, in law, the profits received by a 
tenant in possession during the period for 
which he has wrongfully kept the lessor 
out of possession. In actions for the 
recovery of land by a landlord against a 
tenant whose term has expired, or has 
been duly determined by a notice to quit, 
or against persons claiming possession 
under such tenant, a claim for M. profits 
may, by the rules of the supreme court, 
be Joined on n specially endorsed writ 
under Order XIV., together with the 
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Hquldated claim for possession, the merit they carry a charge that may be positive 
procedure under this order being or negative. The M. produced in this 
that it 1 h both summary and speedy, and way are called n M. (Gk. p for ‘primary*) 
the defendant, unless he has some sort of and they were first identified in 1947 
defence, will only get leave to defend the through the changes they produce in 
action at all on terms, as, for example, photographic plates while passing through 
by giving security. the photographic emulsion. They are 

ill. process, in law, that part of the very short-lived, and on average exist for 
proceedings in a suit which intervenes only about one hundred-millionth of a 
between the original process or writ and second. When brought to rest by col- 
the final ishuc, and which issues pending lisions with other matter, the negatively 
the suit on some collateral matter. It Is charged n M. are drawn into atomic 
sometimes used to denote the whole pro- nuclei, where the energy corresponding to 
cess which issues prior to actual execution, their mass is imparted to the components 
t. , , . * l l the feudal system, a lord of the nuclei, and causes them to explode, 
who held land of a superior lord, but who The positively charged w M., on the other 
granted away a part of it to another hand, disintegrate spontaneously, forming 
person; he was thus tenant to the superior, a neutral particle that is shot off at high 
but lord or superior to his own grantee speed, together with a high-speed meson of 
Mesolithic, see Stonk Auk. a different type, called a ju. meson. This 

Mesolonghi, see Mihholoxuiit. has a mass ‘216 times that of the electron, 

Mesons, or Mesotrons. Observations and after a life-time of about two mil- 
dating from the early years of the' present Months of a second, it is further trans- 
century showed that the earth’s utmo- formed into two neutral particles and an 
sphere is continuously bombarded from electron, which arc shot out at high speeds, 
outsido it by n, stream of radiation with M., although discovered earlier (1938) 
a quite exceptional power to penetrate than n >1., arc thus their lineal descendants, 
through considerable thicknesses of mat- The cosmic rays, then, consist of streams 
ter. This is called the cosmic radiation of particles — atomic nuclei, M., and 
In recent years it lias become electrons-- together with electromagnetic 
apparent that the primary radiation that radiation (similar in nature to X-ravs) 
impinges on the nor* atmosphere eon- produced by the impact of electrons with 
sists chiefly of proton.-,, or nuclei of the matter in their path. Its con- 
hydrogen atoms, travelling at enormous stitution. however, changes continually 
velocities, hut accompanied also by as it passes dowmvards through the 
nuclei of other t>pes, in approximately atmosphere, both because certain of its 
the same proportions as the different components are more readilv stopped bv 
chemical elements occur in the universe, air than are others, and also because some 
Atomic nuclei are positively charged, of its components change to other forms 
extremely minute structures, built up of during its passage. The means by which 
protons and neutrons (see Atom). In the atomic miole 4 that impinge on the 
consequence of their like charges they upper atmosphere acquire their enormous 
repel one another as they approach, and, velocities is at present obscure. M. have 
unless their speeds are very high, col- been liberated from the atomic nucleus by 
lisions between them do not cause dis- means of a 4 000 -tou cyclotron. See 
ruption of their structures. If, however, P. M. S. Blackett, Cosmic Hays, 1936; 
their speeds are as great, as those of the R. A. Millikan, Cosnuc Hays and Mcso - 
a particles emitted from radioactive trons, 1939; and J. (1. Wilsou, About 
materials, or produced art ificially in such Cosmic Hays, 1918. 
machines as the cyclotron (</.i\ ), collisions Mesopotamia (Gk. AWotroraiuo?, from 
between nuclei may be violent enough to middle, Tnrni/uw, river), land between the 
cause changes that, transmute nuclei of two rivs.. i.c. the Euphrates on the YV. 
one typo into those of another element, and the Tigris on the E. The dist. to 
The speeds of the protons in cosmic rays, which the name has been applied prior to 
however, are much higher than any yet t he delimitation of the modern kingdom of 
produced in the laboratory or by radio- Iraq, is rather looRely defined; with some 
active material, and as their collisions it. refers to the whole riv. country which 
with other nuclei are correspondingly stretches eastward from N. Syria to the 
more violent, they produce changes of an mountainous tract of country dividing 
entirely different. tM>e. Little iH yet Persia (Iran) from the steppes and plains 
known of the structure of nuclei, and of at the head of the Persian Gulf. With 
the forces that hold them together, and it others it inch ides the whole of the country 
is because such knowledge can at present once ruled by the Babylonian and 
only be obtained by the study of these Assyrian empires. Strictly It may be 
violent collisions that the investigation of confined to the dist. of the former Turkish 
the cosmic rays is so important. dominions in Asia which was known as 

When the stream of protons passes into El-Jezirch (Syriac Gazirtha, is.) from 
the earth's atmosphere their impacts Samosata (modern Samait) on the Eu- 
with nuclei of atoms of the air causes the phrates to where that riv: approaches the 
more or less complete disruption of the Tigris above Bagdad at the point of the 
latter, and in these collisions particles great wall, the so-called Median wall, 
called M. are released. As their name imilt. like the Pbinose wall, os a pro- 
implies, these are particles whose inass is [tectlon against the nomad tribes of the N. 
intermediate between that of the proton Wor the physical features, gov., commerce, 
and that of the electron; their masses are, etc., see Ikaq. 

in fact, 286 timoA that of the latter, and I History . — A letter of an Egyptian 
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lieutenant of Thothuies I. of Egypt speaks 
of Naharin in the late sixteenth century 
B.o., thus giving the earliest Semitic name 
of a dlst. somewhere on the Euphrates or 
beyond. This name occurs again as the 
place whence came a wife for Isaac (Gen. 
xxiv. 10). Harran (Carrhce) is closely 
connected with the early hist, of Abraham. 
This hist., however, goes far back beyond 
these dates. We know from inscriptions 
that an early Babylonian king, Zugal- 
zagglsi, spread his kingdom through M. 
as far as the Mediterranean. How the 
Semitic invasions of the third millennium 
reached Babylonia is not certain. It is 
possible that one wave came down from 
the N. through M. and caused the earliest 
building of the so-called Median wall. 



E.:V.A 


A TIGRIS LANDSCAPE 


The N. Babylonian king, fcSargon of Akkad 
(Agade), soniowliere during the third 
millennium reduced M. in his relations 
with the W., and must have brought much 
cultivation and trade intercourse to the 
country. About this time, too, we hear 
of the Amurru (Amoritos) of N. Syria. 

It seems that in face of this immigration 
Khammurahi, or Hammurabi, the author 
of the groat Babylonian code of laws, 
occupied M., and was suzerain in Asshur 
(Assyria), which now becomes prominent. 
Later the Amorites, evidently from N. 
Syria, gave way before a N. f probably 
Hittite, movement. About 1780 b.c. 
the Babylonians were invaded by the 
KOssltes from Elam, the mountainous 
dist. ou the E. border, and lost their W. 
and N. dominions, allowing also the rise 
of Assyria, whose chief city was at Calah 
(Nimrod), on the E. border of M. Another 
state also comes into prominence, that of 
Mitannl, whose power extended to Assyria., 
It acted as a buffer state between Egypt 
and Assyria, lying as it did across the 


N.W. parts of M. and barring the way to 
the road through Palestine to Egypt. 
Through the loug epoch of the rise of tho 
Assyrian empire, with its periods of un- 
questioned supremacy, decline, and 
recovery, M. was at llie mercy of tho 
warring powers, its kings asserting their 
independence at times, such as on the 
defeat of Tiglath-pilesor I. about 1107 
b.c. in Babylonia, and yielding again 
when Shalmaneser IT., 853 b.c., shattered 
the confederacy of tho N. Syrian and 
Israelite princes. Colonies of Assyrians 
were then settled in M. In 720 b.c. 
Tiglath-pilescr III. of Assyria was ack- 
nowledged supreme from Babylonia to 
tho Mediterranean. Under his rule, his 
dominions were strictly organised, and a 
strong central gov. was estab. He broke 
the Hittite power in N. M. and in Armenia. 
The powerful empire of Esar-liaddon, 080, 
crumbled before the irruption of the 
Modes who sacked Nineveh in GOG. For 
the fall of the Median empire and the rise 
of Cyrus, see Persia, Tho estab. of the 
Seleucid kingdoms after tho death of 
Alexander the Great brought many Gk. 
settlements. Islam and the founding 
of the caliphate of Bagdad brought a new 
culture, and tho later period that of tho 
Ottoman Turks and tho incorporation of 
M. in the Turkish empire, to which it 
belonged up to the time of the First World 
War. See also Assyria; Babylonia. 
For the modern hist, see Ik\q. For 
archaeology see Assyria ; Babylonia ; 1 ’it. 

First World War Campaigns in Meso- 
potamia . — The strategical importance of 
Iraq (M.) to the central powers during tho 
First World War was that it offered an 
all-land route to India, via Persia and 
Afghanistan, so as to obviate the menace 
of the Brit, fleet. Its political importance 
lay in the influence the oecupying nation 
had with tho inliab., coupled with the 
control of the oil wells. Great Britain 
having declared war on Turkey on Nov. 5, 
1914, the lGth Indian Infantry Brigade, 
under Brig.-Gcn. Delamain, landed at. the 
mouth of the Khatt-el-Arnb on the 8th. 
A few days later Gen. Barrett, com- 
manding the Gth Indian Div., arrived 
with tho remainder of his command and 
moved ori Basra, the key to M„ which he 
took on Nov. 22, after defeating u com- 
bined Turkish and Arab force. Tho 
rapidity and decisiveness of tho Brit, 
action impressed the inhab., and Brit, 
prestige was considerably raised. A 
further advance was* made to Qurna, which 
fell on Deo. 9. 

Gen. Sir John Nixon assumed command 
on April 8, 1915. During that month the 
12th Indian Div. arrived: tho Turks also 
hud been reinforced. Gen. Barrett had 
placed two infantry brigades and one 
cavalry brigade at Shalba to cover Basra 
from an attack on his left. The Turks 
attacked the post on April 12, 13, and 14 
with great fury, but were defeated despite 
their superior numbers. Gen. Nixon 
decided to follow’ up this victory, and 
ordered Gen. Townshend to move on 
Amara. Townsheud accordingly advanced 
on May 31,1915. Ills force was conveyed 
in native boats known as ‘heliums*' nro- 
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tooted by a naval flotilla of gun- boats. 
Gen. Gorringo was protecting the right 
flank with a force of all arms. Townshend 
entered Arnara on Juno 3. without firing 
a shot, and captured four oiUccrs and 800 
men. The next advance was on the 
Euphrates, where Gorringe captured 
Nasiriyeh on J uly 25. Nixon now planned 
to take Kut to doprivo the enemy of 
an advanced base against him. His pro- 
ject was approved, and Townshend was 
ordered to carry it out, which ho did 
during Sept., entering Kut on the 30th, 
driving the enemy before him. The 
Turks went direct to Ctesiphon (g.v.) and 
occupied a prepared position. The next 
objective was Bagdad. News of Ger. 
reinforcements, under Gen. von der Goltz, 
for the Turks reached Nixon and ho 
ordered Townshend to advance on Bagdad 
to outstrip the enemy’s reinforcements. 
Ou Nov. 22 Townshend met the enemy 
at Ctesiphon, but their reinforcements 
had arrived, and he was outnumbered, 
and after suffering heavy casualties, with- 
drew to Kut again. The Turks followed 
him and besieged Kut, which fell to them 
on April 20, 1016, and Townshend and 
2700 Brit, and 6500 Indian troops wore 
taken prisoners (see also Kut al Amara). 

Gen. Sir Stanley Maude assumed com- 
mand of the Mesopotamian expeditionary 
force in Aug. 1016*. aud at once organised 
a fresh forward move, which commenced 
on Doc. 10. His plan was to surprise the 
enemy by moving at night and to push 
forward on the r. b. of the Tigris to cap- 
ture the line of the It. llai. This was 
completely successful, and Maude pushed 
on up the Tigris until he captured Bagdad 
on March 11, 1917. Ho d. on Nov. 18 
in tho same house in which Gen. von der 
Goltz had d. a year previously. lie was 
succeeded by Gen. Marshall, who had been 
commanding the 3rd Corps. In J an. 1918 
the ‘Dunster force' (see under Dunster- 
vlllc) sot out from Bagdad. In Sept. 
Gen. Marshall moved forward, co-opcrat- 
ing with Gon. Allenby in Palestine, and 
his force was in sight of Mosul when the 
armistice was declared, Se.e E. Candler, 
The Long Road to Bagdad, 1 919 ; K. Roose- 
velt, War in the Garden of Eden , 1920; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir C. V. F. Townshend, My 
Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1920; F. J. 
Moberly, ‘The Campaign in Mesopotamia' 
in Official History of the Great l Far, 1923- 
1927; Vico-Adm. W. Nunn, Tigris Gun- 
boats, 1932; and Maj. It. Evans, A Brief 
Outline of the Campaigns in Mesopotamia , 
1914-18, 1935. 

Mesozoa, group of lowly animal organ- 
isms intermediate between tho Protozoa 
or unicellular organisms, and the Metazoa, 
or those of many-cclled structures. The 
best-known types are the family Dlcyc- 
midee, which are ciliated thread-like 
organisms found parasitic iu tho kidneys 
of cuttlefish. . . . . 

Mesozoic, subdivision of geological time, 
between the Palaeozoic aud tho Caluozoic ; 
it includes tho Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Cretaceous systems, which cover much of 
England, Franco, N. Germany, the Alps, 
ana the W. states of America. The M. 
ages appear to have been unbroken by 


volcanic eruptions, and in this respect as 
well as in their fauna and flora differ from 
the Palaeozoic ages. Cycads and conifers 
represented the early M. flora, and later 
monocotyledons flourished. In the ani- 
mal world great changes took place. 
Braohiopods diminished in number, as 
also did the Crinoids, while the Echino- 
derms, as represented by the Urchins, 
occupied a prominent position. The 
Ammonites were the typical M. cephalo- 
poda, and the variety and abundance of 
reptilian life constitute a remarkable 
feature of the life of tho period. The 
first mammals made their appearance in 
marsupial forms during the M. time, and 
the first .species of bird, A rchaopteryx ma- 
crura , has been found in the J urassio rocks 
of Germany. (See illustration, p. 176.) 

Mess (O.F. me s, modern; mets, dish), in 
its original meaning, a portion of food, or 
provision of food for a party for one meal. 
It was especially applied in early times to 
more or less liquid food, such as porridge, 
soup, or broth (<•/. the biblical ‘mess of 
pottage’). The term is now used of a 
company of persons who sit at moals 
together, especially of the members of an 
official or professional body. At one time 
the number in a M. was usually a small 
group of about four, seated at one table 
and sharing the same dishes. In the 
Inns of Court parties of four benchers or 
four students are still common, but in the 
naval or military service the number in a 
M. is considerably larger, consisting of the 
parties Into which a ship's company or a 
regiment is divided for meals. Most 
ships in tho Brit. Navy have the officers’ 
or ward room M., the junior officers* M., 
and tho warrant officers’ M. The ad- 
miral and the captain usually take their 
meals alone. Similarly in tho army there 
are officers' and sergeants’ Ms., and 
separate Ms. for the men. The M. is 
geuerally managed by a committee of 
officers and supported by tho joint sub- 
scriptions of the members, supplemented 
by u small yearly allowance from the gov. 
There is often a small monthly subscrip- 
tion for newspapers, magazines, and wash- 
ing. Meals are served in the barracks; 
hut married men are allowed to dine at 
home, aud there are sometimes certain 
exemptions for others. The senior officer 
present is responsible for the discipline. 
Billiards, smoking, and reading rooms are 
often attached to the M. house, as well as 
the ‘common room* or dining-hall, kitohen r 
aud cellars. 

Messager, Andr6 (1853-1929), Fr. 
operetta composer, pupil of Saint-Sabns, 
was known by his operettas and comic 
operas, of which La Btarnaisc (18S5) was 
his first marked suocess. His others were 
La Basoche (1890); Madame Chrysan- 
thhne (1893); Mirctte (written for tho 
Savoy Theatre, London, 1894); Les 
Petitcs Michus (1897): Fcrnni/pie (1898); 
fr'ortunlo (1907); Monsieur Bcaucaire 
(1919); and V Amour masqui (1923). 
From 1901 to 1906 he was artistic director 
at Covent Garden, and from 1907 to 1914 
hat tho Op6ra in Paris. Debussy dedi- 
cated his PtlUas et Mdisande to him. 
Sec life by L. Beydts, 1947. 
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Messalina 


Messageries Maritimes, chief passenger 
steamship line in France, with head- 
quarters at Marseilles, and London offices 
at 97 Cannon Street, E.C. lief ore the 
Second World War it had a fleet of sixty- 
five steamers, aggregating 293,669 tons. 
It trades with the Levant and Black Sea, 
carries mail to Italy, Egypt. Syria, Greece, 
India, China, and Spain, and includes a 
service to Australia and S. America and 
the 9.E. coast of Africa. 


orator, but none of his works is extant. 
His friendship for Horace and his intimacy 
with Tibullus are well known. In the 
elegies of the latter poet the name of M. 
is continually introduced. Of M/s many 
works, oratorical, historical, grammatical, 
and poetical, some of the titles alone 
remain . Y et some estimato of his literary 
merit may bo formed from the testimonies 
of his contemporaries and successors. 

Messalina, Valeria, daughter of Marcus 
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i-6, cycads; 7 and 8, conifers, i. Stem of Cycadoidea superba , South Dakota; 2. Leaves of ZatnUes 
feneonis , France; 3. Leaves of Otozatmtes bearri, England; 4. Leaf of Nelssoma polymorpha (Triassic); 
5. Leaf of Zamites arttcus, Greenland ; 6. Cone of Wxlhutnsonia gigas (Liassir); 7. Volhia heterophyllas\ 
8. A ruiuaria mxctophylla ( J urassic) . After Wieland, Saporta, N athorst, Heer, and Schimper. 


Messala, or Messalla, name of a dis- 
tinguished family of the Valeria gens at 
Rome. The first who bore the name 
of M. was Marcus Valerius Maximus 
Corvinm Jl/.. consul 263 B.e., who 

carried on the war against the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, and received this cog- 
nomen in consequence of his relieving 
Messina. The most celebrated member of 
the family was Marcus Valerius Corvinvs. 
He fought on the republican side at the 
battle of Philippi (42 b.c.), but was after- 
wards pardoned b& the triumvirs, and 
became one of the chief generals and 
friends of Augustus. He was consul 31 
B.C., and proconsul of Aquitania 28, 27. 
He d. about 3 b.o.-a.d. 3. M. was ef 
patron of learning, and was himself an 
historian, a poet, a grammarian, and an 


Valerius Messala Barbatus, and wife of 
the Itoin. emperor, Claudius, a woman In- 
famous for her lasciviousness, her uvarlce, 
and the atrocities which she perpetrated. 
Taking advantage of the weakness and 
stupidity of the emperor, and exercising 
an unbounded empire over hini, she played 
the adulteress without restraint, and un- 
relentingly caused all to be put to death 
who stood in the way of her unhallowed 
gratifications. The best bloed of Romo 
flowed at her pleasure. Among her vic- 
tims were the daughters of Gertnanicusand 
Drusus, Justus Catonius, Marcus VincJus, 
Valerius Asiaticus, and her confederate 
Polybius. She went so far in vice as to 
offer her charms for sale like a common 
prostitute, and at last, during a tem- 
porary absence of the Emperor at Ostia 
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(a.d. 48), she publicly married one of her seniorum, 1741, and Bioaraphiskt- Lexicon 
favourites, C. Silius, upon which Nar- ofcer ramnkunnige Svenska Mdn. 
cissus, one of the emperor’s freednien, Messerschmitt, Wilhelm (b, 1898), Ger. 
fearing danger to his own power, rep re- aircraft designer and maker. Redesigned 
sented to the emperor that M. was aiming his first aeroplane in 1916 and estab. a 
at his destruction, and received orders tor manufacturing firm under his own name 
her execution. She was put to death by a few years after the First World War. 
Enodus, a tribune of the guards, in the He was chief engineer of the Bayerisehe 
gardens of Lucullus, a.d. 48. Flugzeugwerke (Bavarian Aircraft Works) 

Messapii, see Apulia and Iapygta. until it was absorbed in 1938 by the 
Messene, cap. of Messcniu in Greece, M. Company. M. received the Lllienthal 
founded by Epaininondas in 369 u.c. prize for research in aviation, 1937. llis 
Erected as a check to the power of Sparta, Me. 109, after sev. developments, emerged 
it was strongly fortified, raiisanias de- as a standard Ger. single-seat fighter of 
scribes it. The site is now occupied by the 1944-45 period; carrying two machine 
the vil. of Mauromati. guns and three 20 mm. cannon, its speed 

Messengers, King's or Queen’s, are was 428 m.p.h. and its ceiling nearly 
officers of the Brit. Gov., who arc 40,000 ft. Twin-engined fighter bombers 
appointed or held in readiness to carry were represented by the Me. 110, 210, 
official dispatches, both at home and and 410. The tailless rocket-propelled 
abroad. They are employed under the fighter monoplane, Me. 163 (see Aeuo- 
scerctarics of state. plane) was the first operational typo 

Messenia, country of nnot. Greece, was capable of over 550 m.p.h., but was not 
bounded on the E. by Laconica, on the N. a very great success; the 262, a twin- 
by Elis and Arcadia, and was surrounded engined fighter, was the best Ger. jet- 
by the sea on the W. and S. sides. It was propelled aircraft. 

separated from Laconica by the mi. chain Messiah (Gk. Meo-atas, Aram. Meshikd , 
of Taygctus, and from Ells and Arcadia anointed - Gk. XpiarAs), title applied 
by the R. Neda and the high land which to Jesus as fulfilling the long-continued 
runs between the bed of the Neda and the hope of the Jews for a king who should be 
sources of l’amisus. M. is described by a deliverer, kings being anointed in Israel. 
Pausanias as the most fertile prov. in the The messianic Idea was of comparatively 
Peloponnesus. The W. pvt of M. is late development among the Hebrews, 
drained by the R. Pamisus, which rises and in its later form dates only from the 
In the mts., between Arcadia and M., and Exile. Before this the M. was regarded 
flows southward into the Messenian bay as purely human. See J. Drummond, 
(gulf of Koroni). The basin of the Pami- Jewish Messiah, 1877 ; V. H. Stanton, 
huh is divided into two distinct parts. Jewish and Christian Messiah, 1886; O. H. 
The upper part, usually called the plain Briggs, Messianic Prophecy , 1886; and 
of Stenycterus, is of small extent and M. J. Langrange, Le Mc&sianismc chez les 
moderate fertility, but the lower part S. Juifs , 1909. See also Jews, and the 
of Ithdme is an extensive plain, celebrated article in J. Hastings's Dictionary of the 
in anct. times for its great fertility, whence BiMe, 1 898. 

it was frequently called Macaria, or the Messina, Antonella da, see Antonello. 

‘Blessed.* The \V. part of M. is diversified Messina, city of Sicily, cap. of the prov. 

by hills and valleys, but contains no high M., on the strait of M., about 8 in. N.N.W. 
luts. The chief tns. on the \V. coast were of Reggio. Formerly a beautiful and 
Pylos and Moth One, or Methdne (Modon). flourishing city, it was totally destroyed 
The bay of Pylos (Navarino), which is in 19U8 by an earthquake. Its original 
protected from the swell of the sea by the name was Zanclo (Z<ry«Aoc, the Sicilian 
is. of Sphacteria (Sphagia), Is the best equivalent of the Gk. 7.p4iravov). The 
harbour In the Peloponnesus. The only harbour is one of the best in the world, 
tn. inland of any Importance was Messene, and, not being damaged by the earth- 
at. the foot of Mt. IthGmc, on the summit quake, can still carry on an extensive 
of which was the citadel. The country is trade, t he chief exports being oranges and 
now a prefecture of Greece (cap. Kalamai, lemons. Of the univ. only tlic law faculty 
pop. 29,000), and produces fruit in abun- lias been reopened, but the valuable Gk. 
dance. Pop. 297.200. MSS., which were in the library, were 

Messenius, Arnold Johan (1608-51), son saved, as well as some of the treasures of 
of Johan M„ was historiographer to the Musoo. The cathedral, which dated 
Christina of Sweden (1646), and ennobled back to the Norman period, was almost 
(1647). Arnold and his son were executed totally destroyed, but the statue of Don 
for writing a libel on the royal family. John of Austria, in the Corso Cavour, still 
See Anecdotes de Sut'de (The Hague), 1716. remains. M. was founded by pirates 
Messenius, Johan (c. 1579-1636). Swedish from Cum® in the eighth century u.c. 
historian and dramatic- author. The Em- During the Punic wars it was a Rom. 
peror Rodolphe made him poeta Csesarcus, naval station. In 1072 the Norfnans ex- 
and he became prof, of law at Upsala pelled the Saracens, who had held pos- 
Univ. (1609). Ho was imprisoned (1616) session for over 250 years. A little over 
on a charge of treasonable correspondence a century later M. belonged to the house 
With the Jesuits. His chief historical of Hohenstaufen, under the Emperor 
work, Scandia illmtrata, was written in Henry VI., and in 1282 it passed to Spain, 
confinement. Other works were Ch ron icon who held possession until 1713. Great 
episcoporum oer Sneciam . . . (1611), and damage was done to the city in 1848, 
the dramas JHsa (1611) and Siynill 1612. when it was taken by the Neapolitan 
See P. Stenbeok, Ve Vita et Meretis Mes - troops, after a fierce bombardment of 
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five days. The city was visited by a These changes are of two kinds: (1) syn- 
plague in 1743, when 40,000 people were thetlc or anabolic; (2) destructive or kata- 
carried off, and it has also suffered severely bolic. If anabolism exceed kata holism, 
from earthquakes, the most disastrous growth will result; it kataholisui proceed 
occurring in 1908, which destroyed the more rapidly than anabolism, reduction 
city and Involved a loss of 100,000 lives, or ‘wasting’ will occur (see Growth). 
a total only exceeded by the Syrian earth- Green plants synthosise proteins, fats, 
quake of a.d. 520, and the Jap. earth- and carbohydrates from carbon dioxide, 
quake of 1923 in which 150,000 perished, water, and mineral salts. Animals can- 
Pop. 2 1 5,1 90. not synthesise from such simple materials. 

In the Second World War the city was but use the products of plant anabolism, 
a constant target for allied bombers aud digest and distribute them, and re-syn- 
suffered heavily. The cathedral was thesis© them in various parts of the body, 
badly damaged, hut its early Gothic The protein, fat, and carbohydrate in- 
facade, with figures by Mazzola, was rela- corporatod in the coll substance of organ- 
tively unspoiled. The apse and its four- isms arc not used in normal metabolism, 
teenth -century mosaics were ruined; Some of this endogenous material, may bo 
together with the side chapels and their used during starvation, hut if the material 
statues of the apostles by Montosorli. be reduced beyond the minimum essential 
Work on the reconstruction of the facade to the composition of a living coll, the cell 
was completed in 1946. Other churches will die. The materials used in normal 
damaged were the Annunziata del Cata- M. are exogenous, i.e. stored In or around 
lani, which, however, remained struc- the tissues or carried in circulation. Anl- 
turally sound, S. Elia and S. Giovanni dl mals aud plants gain energy by the oxida- 
Malia. The old city wall of the port was tion (respiration) of these materials, and 
destroyed and the statue of Neptune was carbon dioxide and water are two almost 
injured. universal products of this katabolic pro- 

Messina, Strait of (anct. Mamertinum cess. The liver of mammals plays a great 
Fretum), separates Sicily from Italy, and part in the M. of fats, carbohydrates, and 
lias a length of 24 m. with a breadth proteins. The pancreas is important as 
varying from 21 m. to 12 ra. Hero an organ of secretion, forming both pan- 
are to be found the Soylla and Charybdis crcatic juice and insulin; if too little or too 
of Gk. mythology, the former a rock olT much insulin be secreted, the normal car- 
the small tn. of Scylla, the latter a rapid or boh yd rate M. is disturbed, and Diabetes 
whirlpool in front of the harbour of M. me Hit us and hypoglycemia, respectively, 
Messines Ridge, spur of rising ground result. Mammals fed on protein, earbo- 
6 m. S. of Yprcs, Belgium, captured by hydrate, and the requisito vitamins can 
the Gera, in the First World War after synthesise fat, so that fat is not an essen- 
severe fighting in Nov. 1914, and the tial article of diet, though it is usually 
scene of further fighting in June 1917 and regarded as desirable, being particularly 
April 1918. See France and Flanders, useful for the production of energy when 
First World War Campaigns in. it is oxidised. In the tissues of mammals 

Mestre, tn. of Italy, in the prov. of is a considerable amount of fat not ren- 
Yenice. situated on a lagoon 0 m. N.W. dered visible by the ordinary methods of 
of the city of that name. There arc saw- detection , but when certain toxins arc 
mills and foundries, n ml the tn. is nil ini- introduced into the body this fat forms 
portant railway junction. Pop. 28,500. visible droplets. The deposition of nor- 
Mestrovid, Ivan (6. 18&3), Croat sculptor, mally invisible fat is the cause of fatty 
b. at Vrpolje in N. Dalmatia. A peasant's degeneration. The M. which lakes place 
son, lie tended sheep as a boy, was taught when the body is given just sufiicient food 
wood-carving by his father, apprenticed to sustain it during com plot© rest Is termed 
to a marble-cutter at Spalato, and studied basal M. (see under Diet), or basal meta- 
sculptures at Vienna. He designed the bolic rate (11. M. It.), and is used as a 
Serb national temple for Kossovo ; two standard for comparison with M. during 
equestrian statues in bronze of Araer. disease, c.g. exophthalmic goitre (see 
Indians for Chicago city; portraits of Physiology). See E. F. Du Hols, Basal 
Masaryk, Hoover, Pius XI. ; the memorial Metabolism , 1930: E. Holmes. The Meta - 
chapel to the unknown soldier on Avala holism of Living Tissues, 1937; and A. B. 
Mt., Belgrade, etc. There is a torso by him Callow, Food and Health, 1938. 
in thcVictoriaandlAlbert Museum, London. Metallography, see under Metallurgy 

Meta: 1. Intendancy of Colombia, with (Phymical Mktai.li rgy). 

Yichada to the E., Boyaca to the N., Metallurgy can be defined as the theory 
Cundinamarca and Duila to the W., and and practice of metal treatment. The 
Vaupta to the J3. The cap. is Villa- term embraces the extraction of the pure 
vicienco. Area 32,895 sq. m. Pop. metal from its ores; the, study of the 
52,100. 2. Hiv. of Colombia, S. America, physical and chemical properties of the 

which rises in the Sumapaz glacier, 40 m. \ pure metal; the study of the physical 
S. of Bogota, it fiowsN.K. to the Orinoco, properties of the alloys of two or more 
after a course of ubout 650 m. pure metals; the study of the various ways 

Meta, trade name for metaldcliyde, a m which a metal and its alloys can he 
polymer (q.v.) of acetaldehyde (q.v.). It is rendered into a suitable form and condi- 
used as a solid fuel in spirit lamps and lion for use in the homo and industry; and 
stoves, and mixed with bran, as a slug the study of the means of protecting metals 
and spall destroyer. . < and alloys ngaiust corrosive agencies. 

Metabolism is the sum total of tho Much of M. is applied physical chem. 
chemical changes within living organisms, while some branches* are applied chem. 
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ami others applied physics. The numerous 
aspects of the subject can conveniently be 
classified under the headings used below: 

Physical Metallurgy attempts to 
define exactly what a metal is and to 
correlate its properties with both its funda- 
mental atomic structure and also its 
crystal structure. In the case of alloys 
the properties are related to the micro- 
constituents, know'll as ‘phases,* present. 
It studies the changes which take place 
during heat treatment and during defor- 
mation, the effect of dissolved gases, of 
traces of impurity and phenomena associ- 
ated with solidification. The ideal to 
which tho inctal physicist looks is to he 
able to forecast which metals will alloy 
together and what will bo the properties 
of the alloys so formed. Conversely 
should an alloy with given properties be 
required lie aims eventually to bo able to 
indicate wdiat metals to use, in what pro- 
portion and what heat treatment will 
develop the properties most fully. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in recent 
years, but this ideal is still very far from 
fulfilment. The structures of alloys con- 
taining more than three or four metals are 
so difficult to represent, even in models, 
that the object may never be attained 
except for alloys of f he simplest kind. 
To answer tho q .onti.xi. ' What is a 
metal?’ one must, consider the smallest 
particle of the metal which can still be 
identified as the metal, i.c. the atom (see 
Atom and Atomic Theory). The atom 
consists of a central core called the nucleus 
which is made up of two kinds of matter: 
the neutron which is electrically neutral, 
and the proton which is pqsitii ejy charged. 
Around the nucleus revolve a number of 
electrons which are negatively charged. 
The atom as a whole is neutral, so there 
must he exactly as many electrons as 
there are protons so that their charges 
balance. The lightest clement, of all, 
hydrogen, has only one proton in the 
nucleus and therefore only one electron 
outside it, but as tho weights of the 
elements increase the number of protons 
increases, and hence the number of 
electrons likewise until the heaviest, ele- 
ment of all, uranium, has ninety -two of 
each. The electrons revolve in a number 
of orbits or shells. each “hell being only 
capable of containing up to a certain 
maximum number of electrons, hence the 
number of shells Increases with the num- 
ber of electrons. The tirst shell will holt! 
only two electrons, the second up to eight, 
the third up to eighteen, etc. The inner 
shells fill up before the outer ones begin 
and, in fart, it is the tendency tor atonm 
to form co in plot. cd shells that accounts for 
the properties that makes a metal behave 
as a metal. The electrons in the partly 
completed outermost shell are less tightly 
bound to the nucleus than those in the 
Innermost shells and are quite easily 
parted with leaving the remainder of the 
atom positively charged, t hat is, ionised.’ 
Now consider, for example, the atom of 
an element like aluminium. This has 
three electrons only In the eight -electron 
shell and so requires live to till it, hut it 
is easier to take flie alternative course 


and get rid of the three electrons in order 
to arrive at the condition of no partly 
completed shells. This leaves the alu- 
minium ion with three positive charges. 
Chlorine, on the other hand, only requires 
a single electron to complete all its shells, 
anil if it manages to acquire one from 
somewhere tho extra electron makes the 
atom become a negatively charged ion 
of chlorine. If aluminium atoms ami 
chlorine atoms are now brought together, 
three chlorine atoms arc able to complete 
their shells by each taking one of the three 
electrons w'hich the aluminium is able to 
spare. The positive aluminium ion and 
the throe negathe chlorine ions are at 
once attracted to each other, giving a 
molecule of uiuminium chloride. This, 
then, is one major distinction between a 
metal and a non-metal: the metal com- 
pletes its shells by loosing electrons and 
forming a positive ion, while tho non- 
metal does so by acquiring electrons and 
forming a negative ion. An element like 
silicon with four ‘valency* electrons, os 
those in the outermost shell are called, can 
arrl ve at. the stable state by either loosing 
four or acquiring four electrons, and in 
actual fact does cither according to the 
circumstances. In tho first case it shows 
metallic properties, in the second case 
non-mctallic properties, e.(/. in silicon 
tetratluoride it is in the basic part of the 
compound like a metal, but in sodium 
silicate it is in the acid part like a non- 
metal. For other reasons it is classed as 
a non-metal. Kven uiuminium forms 
illuminates as if it were a non-metal. 
The second distinction between a metal 
arul non-metal concerns the arrangement 
of the atoms in the crystal. In c rystals 
the atoms arc arranged in a regular 
pattern and are regarded as being located 
at various positions on an imaginary 
framework nr lattice. In a crystal of a 
non -met nl such as carbon or sulphur the 
bond between one atom and another 
results from a sharing of electrons, and it 
is this which determines the arrangement 
of the atoms in the lattice. As a result 
the electrons are tightly bound to the 
atoms which share them and the crystal 
is hard and rigid. On the other hand, the 
electrons of a metal arc much moro loosely 
bound to their atoms and can move round 
the lattice comparatively freely like a 
cloud of negative charges. It is tide 
ability of the* electrons to move through 
the lattice which enables them to conduct 
an electric current through the metal and, 
the loose bonding of the atoms accounts 
for tlio ductility of tho metal. 

Metallic crystals are usually of three 
types: body-centrod cubic, face -centred 
cubic, and hexagonal close-packod. If 
atoms of one metal are added to atoms of 
another to form an alloy, the second metal 
will generally form a solid solution with 
tho first and the structure will be of the 
same type at* that of tho first, if only a 
few' atoms are added. As more atoms of 
the second metal are added a point may 
arrive when a second phase with a different 
crystal structure is formed and later, as 
still more atoms are added, a third And 
fourth phase may be prosont. Solid 
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solution phases are, as a rule, very ductile 
and are therefore required for allays which 
have to be cold-formed, e.g . yellow brass 
for deep-drawing 1 into cartridge eases. 
Such alloys, however, have not the high 
strength required for structural purposes, 
and a composition is chosen which provides 
a sufficient proportion of a second, more 
rigid phase; a loss ductile solid solution, 
or, better still, an interinotallio compound. 
The latter are hard ami brittle and pro- 
vide the rigid skeleton which ordains the 
alloy with stiffness while the solid solution 
supplies the ductility which prevents it 
from breaking under shock. Steel is a 
good example of this where the compound 
iron carbide stiffens the soft iron. Re- 
search by liume-Rotliery and others has 
revealed some of the laws which govern 
the crystal structure of the various phases 
which' occur in an alloy. It has been 
found that these depend upon such factors 


alternating with layers of the other, or 
dots of one in a background of the other. 

Solidification of a Metal. —A pure metal 
cooling from the liquid state begins to 
solidify os soon as the freezing-point is 
reached only if nuclei (not to be confused 
with atomic nuclei) such as specks of dust 
are present to ‘touch off,’ so to speak, 
the process of crystallisation. If these 
nuclei arc absent the liquid will ‘umler- 
cool* well below' its true solidification 
temp.; thou suddenly something, perhaps 
a slight shock, will cause crystallisation 
to begin and rapidly go to completion, 
resulting in a mass of very fine crystals. 
The mow nuclei there are present the 
more crystals there will he, and therefore 
the smaller they will he. A small number 
of nuclei and crystallisation at the freezing- 
mint yields coarse crystals. Rapid cooi- 
ng causes undercooling and therefore 
induces small crystals, while very slow 
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as the relative sizes of the atom® con- 
cerned., the system in w’hich each crys- 
tallises, their relative positions in the 
electro -motive series, and the ratio of 
electrons to atoms. 

Phase diagrams are diagrams in which 
the various phases in an alloy arc repre- 
sented when the percentage composition 
is plotted against temp. The simplest is 
exemplified by alloys of copper and nickel 
in which a single solid solution is present 
over the whole range from 100 per cent 
copper to 100 per cent nickel. It will be 
noticed that although the pure metals 
solidify at fixed temps, the alloys have a 
‘mushy’ mugc in which both solid and 
liquid arc present together. In another 
very common type of diagram there are 
two phases present, the a and the £ solid 
solutions. Suppose an alloy consists of 
70 per cent of metal A and 30 per cent of 
metal B. As this alloy cools, the a-solid 
Solution begins to crystallise at point. L; 
at point 8 the remaining liquid solidifies 
and consists of both the a and the /9 solid 
solutions together in the ratio given by 

S oIntE. E is called the eutectic. Under 
lie microscope a eutectic has a verf 
characteristic appearance^ showing most 
commonly layers of one solid solution 


cooling lias the reverse effect. Hence the 
reason why die-eastings in metal moulds 
aw fine-grained and large sand -castings 
arc coarse-grained. For most applica- 
nt ions fine grains are preferred. The 
growth of a crystal takes place in a 
special way. As soon as a nucleus has 
initiated the formation of a crystal a 
number of branches spread outwards; 
soon these begin to grow secondary 
branches, and these in turn grow their 
own side-shoots until eventually all the 
space between the original ‘dendrites’ is 
filled in and the w’hole becomes a crystal, 
as seen under the microscope. Normally 
there are numerous small dendritic systems 
all growing at the same time, so that in 
due course these touch and no more 
liquid is left. In an alloy where there 
are often phases of different freezing-points 
and low r freezing-point impurities the high 
freezing-point, phases always crystallise 
first, and the low freezing-point phases 
and impurities solidify lost in the grain 
boundaries. } 

Metallography.— Although the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in the crystal of a 
metal or alloy and hence the system in 
which it crystallises can only he deter- 
mined by the method* of X-ray crystal- 
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logruphy, the various phases which are 
present in an alloy and the arrangement 
of the crystals can be identified by 
ordinary microscopy. To do this one 
face of a small piece of the alloy is ground 
flat on a grindstone or file and then taken 
down almost to a polish on successively 
finer grades of emery paper, e.f/. coarse. 
1M, IF, O, OO, OOO. Finally a re- 
volving wheel covered with velveteen such 
as Selvyt cloth, to which has been applied 
an aqueous suspension of very finely 
divided alumina, magnesia, or chromic 
oxide, removes the last remaining scratches 
and leaves a mirror finish. Etching this 


differences in the depth of etching, and 
the reflecting microscope which employs 
mirrors instead of lenses aiul has a much 
greater working distance than the ordinary 
microscope, thus enabling phase changes 
at high temp, to be followed without risk 
of damage to the instrument. 

Extraction Mktallurk v is the science 
and art of extracting the metal from its 
ores and refining it. In general only the 
precious metals such as gold, platinum, 
etc., arc found ‘native,* that is in the 
elemental state. Haser metals, owing to 
their higher chemical reactivity, are more 
often found in combination with non- 
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surface with dilute acid or other reagenr 
for a few seconds, washing first in water 
and then alcohol, and drying in a stream 
of air reveals the micro -structure. The 
etchant is always n reagent which attacks 
the constituents to varying degrees. For 
instance, one phase may appear dark, an- 
other light because it is untouched, and 
a third coloured, drain boundaries appeur 
as dark lines. V alike the biological 
microscope which transmits light through 
the transparent specimen, the metallurgi- 
cal microscope reflects light from the face 
of the opaque specimen. In recent years 
the electro u microscope, using plastic 
replicas of the etched metal surface, lias 
revealed much new informal ion about the 
very finest micro-structures. Other recent 
developments are the phase contrast 
microscope whidh emphasises minute 


metallic material such as oxides, sulphides, 
sulphates, carbonates, phosphates, sili- 
cates. etc. It is common to find the 
minerals of two or more metals deposited 
together, e.g. the niekeliferous magnetic 
p.v rites of Canada, which consist of nickel, 
copper, anil Iron sulphides associated 
together. Other minerals may consist of 
the double compound of two metals, e.g . 
dolomite, a ca Icium-magnesium carbonate. 
The ore generally consists of the metul- 
hearing mineral associated with a more or 
less large proportion of earthy material 
or ‘gatigue.’ It is only when the cost of 
extraction, considered in conjunction with 
marketing costs transport over long 
metal is 


distances when the metal is found in 
l < ternote regions), is economic relative to 
the selling price (a factor governed by 
supply and demand) that the deposit is 
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reckoned as an ore. It is commercially 1 iron 'matte* in copper smelting, an oxide- 


practicable to mine and treat material 
containing very small percentages of the 
precious metals, e.g. gold ores may con- 
tain as little as 0-2 oz. per ton, while on 
the other hand it does not. pay in most 
countries to deal with iron deposits con- 
taining less than about 20 per cent of iron. 
Before the extraction processes can bo 
carried out as much of the earthy 
materia] as uos^ible must be removed 
from the ore, ‘the process bring known as 
ore dressing. Hock ores are first broken 
down in jaw-. g.\ r.itory-, or roll-crushers, 
or in stamp mills, then finely ground to 
a slime in bn II mills. The next stage is 
classification sorting of the slime into 
metal-bearing and metal -free fractions. 
Most class j tiers operate on the principle 
of Stokes’s law, in which a rising column 
of water in a tank containing the slime 
carries awav the less dense earthy material 
while leaving the denser metalliferous 
material in the tank. ' Concentration ’ 
follows: magnetic material can be separ- 
ated from non-magnetir in the magnetic 
separator. Jigs and concentrating tables 
and the old gold -miner’s pan all depend 
upon separation of the less dense * tailings’ 
and denser 'concentrates* into two layers, 
a procress known as stratification, when 
the slime is treated with a stream of 
water. ‘Froth dotation * is able to con- 
centrate extremely fine material and is 
particularly applicable to sulphide ores. 
In this method frothing and collecting 
agents are added to the slime in a tank 
and air bubbled through it. from the 
bottom. The mineral adheres to the 
bubbles ami is carried to the surface, where 
it is scraped off into separate containers. 
After concentration the mineral must be 
filtered and dried ready for the extraction 
processes. The metal may be extracted by 
the application of high temps, (pyro- 
metallurgy) or electric currents (electro- 
metallurgy) or a combination of both. 
The former is the most widely used. The 
term pyro- metallurgy covers calcining, 
roasting, sintering, smelting, converting, 
and distilling. Calcining in kilns decom- 
poses carbonates to oxides ami drives 
off water from hydroxides. Roasting is 
generally intended to oxidise sulphides to 
oxides or sulphates, arid is usually per- 
formed in a tall cylindrical furnace with 
a number of superimposed hearths fitted 
with mechanical rabbles which rake the 
charge us it falls from hearth to hearth 
down the furnace. Sintering causes finely 
ground material to cake, so that it can 
be charged into smelting furnaces with- 
out fear of clogging them with dust. 

Smelting is the process in which the 
metallic compound is broken down to 
yield the metal. Two types of furnace 
are used: the reverberatory furnace and 
the blast furnace. In the reverberatory 
furnace the fuel (coal, coke, gas, or oil) is 
burned in a separate chamber from the 
hearth where the concentrate lies. The 
roducts of combustion pass into the 
earth and heat the charge to above its 
melting-point. An excess of oxygen is* 
provided which oxidises- sulphides to 
oxides, then, as in the case of the copper- 


sulphide reaction takes place which yields 
copper and sulphur dioxide in this 
example, the iron reacting with the silica 
to form an iron-silicate slag which lloats 
on the copper. In blast-furnace smelting 
the metalliferous material and fuel in the 
form of coke aro mixed together in the 
same chamber and air blown in from 
tuyeres at the bottom. The coke serves 
two purposes: to be a source of heat and 
to provide curbon which reduces t.ho oxide 
to metal, e.g. the iron blast furnace. 
Limestone is added to form a slag with the 
silica still remaining from the original 
gangue. In the case of certain metals, 
notably zinc, the temp, of dissociation of 
the compound is so high that the metal 
appears as a vapour. When this is so 
the coke for reduction and the metal- 
liferous material are > boated together in 
a retort by an external tlumc. As the 
metal vaporises it distills over into a 
condenser where it is liquefied. 

Electro- metallurgical extraction applies 
to the deposition of a metal from one of 
its salts by the passage of an electric 
current. In many cases an aqueous solu- 
tion of the salt ran be used, e.g. copper is 
deposited from copper sulphate solution, 
but. for electro-chemical reasons other 
metals cannot be so treated; instead the 
salt is fused and the current passed 
through the molten bath. e.g. extraction 
of aluminium from bauxite. In electro- 
refining the principle is Die same but the 
conditions aro so adjusted that only the 
metal required is deposited, the ‘con- 
taminating metals being left in solution. 

Hydro-metaUurau is closely connected 
with ore-dressing. It is often possible to 
dissolve out the metallic compounds from 
the ore and leave the gangue behind. 
Sulphide ores may be r. adored soluble by 
ro.nsting to oxides and then converting to 
sulphates by the addition of sulphuric 
acid. The sulphates are ‘leached’ out 
with water. In the case of copper, 
electrolysis is a logical continuation; in 
gold extraction the metal Is precipitated 
by cyanide. 

Meta llt t R(jicai. U k vt Treatment. I n 
order to develop to the utmost the 
properties of an alloy it is almost always 
necessary to heat treat it. Except, in 
the single instance of alloys made by 
the methods of powder M. all alloys 
start life as eastings. Sometimes they 
are cast directly into t lie shape of the 
article required, but more often they are 
cast first, into ingots which are rolled into 
bar or sheet for final forming. Which- 
ever method is used the alloy first develops 
a structure which is typical of cast metals, 
e.g. large crystal size with the crystals 
often orientated Jn directions which give 
planes of weakness; non-uniform dispersal 
of constituents and unwanted phases 
present. In addition, cooling stresses will 
very likely be present. Therefore one 
of the most important heat" treatments, 
annealing , is adopted, to remove this ‘as 
cast’ structure. As already dismissed, 
most engineering alloys are made up of a 
ductilo solid solution, together with one or 
more relatively brittle phases. Fortun- 
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ately when nearly all alloys arc heated to 
above a certain temp., which varies from 
one alloy to another, the brittle phase is 
taken into solution in the first phase. As 
soon as solution is complete the first phaso 
recrystallises into a mass of minute new 
crystals. As the temp, rises still further 
the now crystals begin to run together 
and form larger ones; for this reason the 
temp, must not be any higher or the time 
any longer than necessary. During the 
rapid cooling that always follows casting 
there is not sufficient time for the dif- 
fusion processes, which enable the metals 
to sort themselves out into the various 
phases, to take place. Consequently there 
is sometimes more, sometimes less, of a 
particular phase present than there would 
be under conditions of slower cooling, 
ily bringing the alloy to a single phase, 
holding at temp, for a while to enable 
rediffusion to take place and cooling very 
slowly in I be furnace, the required pro- 
portion fif the phases is brought about. 
Anuealing is frequently used for another 
purpose. Metals and alloys become hard 
when cold worked, c.y. rolled, beaten, or 
pressed, and if the cold-working is con- 
tinued beyond a certain point tearing or 
cracking begins; an intermediate anneal 
between stages brings about rccryslallisa- 
tiou and the metal is enough to 

permit further cold work. 

Normalising is a term applied solely to 
steel. It is similar to annealing, except 
that, the soukiug time at temp, is shorter 
and cooling is in air. It confers a finer 
and therefore tougher structure to the 
steel. 

The Effect of Quenching . — When an 
alloy which contains two phases at room 
temp, is heated to a single phase condi- 
tion and then cooled again, the second 
phase which has been dissolved re precipi- 
tates, and the form which it assumes ns 
it. does so depends upon the rate of cooling. 
With very slow cooling in the furnace it 
usually has time to form a network in the 
boundaries of the grains of the first phase. 
With quicker cooling, say in air, it may 
not. he able to do this, but instead precipi- 
tates as separate particles within tho 
grains. Very often with fairly rapid 
cooling it deposits as plates in the crystal- 
lographic planes of the first phase. The 
condition of uniformly dispersed particles 
gives tho best mechanical properties. 
When cooling is extremely rapid the 
precipitation of the sound phase may be 
inhibited altogether so that at room temp, 
only one phase is present instead of two. 
This is extremely useful because it enables 
the alloy to he fabricated to the required 
shape. A second, lower temp., treatment 
then brings about the precipitation of the 
dissolved phase and the alloy hardens. 
Tho particles of a phase reprreipituted in 
this way are often exceedingly fine, some- 
times sub-microscopic, but if the temp. Is 
raised too high they coalesce and tho 
Hardness of the alloy falls. This is tho 
basis of the * solution heat treatment and 
ageing* of aluminium alloys, and the 
hardening and tempering of steels. In 
the latter, however, quenching docs not 
prevent repreeipftation of the second 


phase and the condition of incipient pre- 
cipitation makes the steel gloss-hard. 
Tom poring takes the precipitation a stage 
further and the resultant fall iu hardness 
is accompanied by a development of 
tough ness. 

Case-hardening is the treatment accorded 
to low carbon steels whereby a high 
carbon ‘ease* up to about A in. thick 
is formed at the surface. The low carbon 
core is tough but soft, and the object of 
the high carbon case is to provide resist- 
ance to wear, only a hard brittle material 
being able to do this. The case can be 
applied in two ways: (a) by p«aek -harden- 
ing. The article is packed in charcoal 
containing an activating agent such as 
barium carbonate and the whole heated to 
900-950° C. for sev. hours, followed by a 
grain -refining treatment; (6) by cyanide 
hardening. The article is this time im- 
mersed for I to It hrs. in molten sodium 
c.vauidc. The ahovo two methods are 
alternatively called ( case-carlmrising’ be- 
cause the case is derived from absorbed 
carbon. Another kind of case is applied by 
* nitrating.* The Rtx*el is heated to 450- 
500*' C. in an atmosphere of ammonia gas. 
The steel combines with the nitrogen in 
the ammonia and forms iron nitride in the 
form of needles to the depth of 1 milli- 
metre. Special stcolH have been developed 
for nitriding of which one, Nitralloy, 
covered by patent, is well known. These 
steels contain such alloying metals as 
chromium, vanadium, titanium, etc., with 
the object of reducing the brittleness of 
the liitridcd case, and about 1 per cent of 
aluminium has been found to be beneficial. 
An initial] v higher carbon provides for loss 
during treatment. 

blame Hardening and Induction Harden- 
ing arc two methods of conferring a hard 
Rurfaee ou steel purely by quench harden- 
ing the outer layers. A shallow depth of, 
say. 1 in. of the steel is heated to hardening 
temp, by, in flame hardening, an oxy- 
acetylone flame, and in induction harden- 
ing an electrical high -frequency induction 
coil. Heating is extremely rapid, and 
immediately the correct temp, is roar- hod 
the source of beat is removed and a water 
.spray t urned on so as to shock -cool the 
steel. Fully automatic machines have 
been developed for production hardening 
of standard components by both flame 
and induction hardening, (lear-teeth 
hardening particularly lends itself to this, 
e.g. ShnrtcrKing. 

M F.TALLV ROIOAL FURNACES serve two 
main purposes: 

(1) Melting , which may be (a) purely 
renielting of ingot and scrap, etc. {b) re- 
melting with some degree of refluing, or 
(r) part of n n extraction process. Examples 
of (a) are tho electric induction melting of 
steel and the crucible melting of brasses, 
bronzes, aluminium, lead, tin, and zinc 
base alloys; of (b) the basic electric are 
furnace for steel where impurities like 
sulphur and phosphorus are largely elimin- 
ated, the carbon and manganese adjusted 
to any required value and alloy additions 
-hiade; and of (r) the blast furnace for 
producing pig-iron and the reverberatory 
smelting of copper. Remelting furnaces 
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find their widest application in the foundry 
and in plants where alloys are made up 
into ‘notch bars* from their constituent 
pure metals to definite specifications. For 
non-ferrous alloys the crucible furnace is 
the most popular. Originally heated l>y 
coke fire, modern crucible furnaces are 
almost universally oil or gas fired. The 
crucible stands in a refractory -lined case 
closed by a lid. The oil or gas burner 
injects the flainc tangentially into the 
bottom of the case, so that the fiamc 
spirals upward round the crucible and 
leaves at the top. The air supply to the 
burner is under compression from a 
blower. The furnace may be of the bale- 
out (metal baled out with a ladle), Jift-out 
(crucible lifted out with tongs), or tilting 
type (furnace tilts on trunnions by means 
of either hand or power operation). For 
larger quantities of metal the Ajax -Wyatt 
low-frequency electric furnace or the 
rocking arc electric furnace may be 
used. In the former a V-shapcd channel 
below and connected with the main 
chamber a^ts as the secondary coil of an 
electrical transformer. The low -frequency 
current induced in the channel heats the 
metal. The rocking arc furnace con- 
sists essentially of a spherical chamber 
with an electrode entering from each side 
on the horizontal axis, and meeting at the 
centre to form a spark-gap. The furnace 
is mounted on trunnions and is rocked 
mechanically about the horizontal axis 
through an angle of about 90° during 
melting so that once in each cycle part of 
the lining is first heated directly by the 
radiation from the arc and then passes 
under the charge to which it imparts its 
heat. Rapid heating of the charge is 
thus ensured. For steel, remclting the 
coke-fired pit crucible furnace is still used 
for tool steels, but for large melts the high- 
frequency electrical induction furnace is 
a more modern development. In this the 
metal Is placed in a cruclblo In a tilting 
case. A water-cooled coil round the 
crucible carries a high-frequency current 
which induces eddy currents in the steel, 
and melting results from the heat gener- 
ated by the steel's resistance to these. 

(2) Heat-treatment furnaces are either 
of the ‘batch* type, which are loaded at 
the beginning of the treatment and un- 
loaded again at the end, or of the ‘con- 
tinuous’ typo in which the work is con- 
tinuously loaded at one door, and after 
moving slowly through the furnace are 
unloaded at another. The latter type 
may consist cither of an annular hearth 
which rotates continually at predeter- 
mined speeds, the loading and unloading 
doors being side by side, so that the work 
completes ouo revolution during treat- 
ment; or it may be a straight-through 
furnace with a loading door at one end 
and an unloading door at the other. The 
work is carried through either on a moving 
hearth working ati the continuous belt 
principle or on rollers, in which latter case 
a ram pushes it frufti behind. Heat- 
treatment furnaces in the majority of 
heat-treatment shops are cither gas fireff 
or electrically heated. ‘Though special 
alloys, e.ff. tool steels, require temps, above 


1000° C., for the commoner industrial 
alloys furnaces capable of operating con- 
tinuously at up to this temp, cover most 
needs. Gas-fired furnaces are mostly of 
• the muffle type, and generally the flames 
from a row of burners down each side 
pass into the chamber, the burners being 
so designed that the flames follow the 
curve of the arch of the roof, and escape 
to a chimney. Particularly in large high- 
temp. furnaces much beat which would 
otherwise he lost up the chimuey is saved 
by incorporating a recuperative system. 
For smaller furnaces such as laboratory 
muffles, or wherever direct contact be- 
tween the charge and fiamc is undesirable, 
a special muffle lining heated by gas 
flames on the outside holds the charge. 
For temps, over 1000° C. a fan-type 
blower provides a forced draught for com- 
bustion. Electrically heated furnaces of 
the muffle type have the heuting elements 
of special alloy such as nichrome (80/20 
nickel /chrome) disposed inside Uhe cham- 
ber along the walls ami roof, and under 
the heat-resisting ulloy hearth plate. To 
avoid a lower temp, at the door end due 
to heat loss through the door, the door 
also is often fitted with rows of elements. 
The freedom front the necessity of pro- 
viding burner inlets and exit flues makes 
electric furnaces ideal for inert atmosphere 
work. Such furnaces, e.g. the bell type, 
are used for ‘bright annealing* steel and 
copper alloy, etc., wire, sheet, and strip 
where the inert atmosphere preserves the 
original bright finish. Cracked ammonia 
is widely used for this purpose. For 
treatments when close limits are set 
to the temp, range it is vitally essential to 
ensure that all parts of the furnace are at 
the sumo temp. Up to u temp, of about 
7. r )0 J O. the vertical air-circulating furnace 
fulfills these req uirtniieuts. It is a vertical 
cylindrical furnace closed with a cover at 
the top. The heating elements arc on 
the inside of the insulating outer ease, but 
outside the metal basket which carries 
the charge. The basket has sheet-metal 
Hides, a grid bottom, and open top. A fan 
beneath the basket draws air over the 
elements, where it is heated and blows it 
up through the grid into the basket, 
from which it passes out at the top and 
is recirculated over the elements. Some 
alloys are heat treated in baths of molten 
salts heated by gas or electricity, e.Q. the 
solution treatment of aluminium alloy 
sheet. Automatic temp, control can be 
provided on all furnaces by thermo- 
electric controllers operating motorised 
valves on gas furnaces and relay -operated 
contractors on electric furnaces. 

Eijsctbo-mktalu/uci v, broadly speak- 
ing, is the application of electricity to 
metallurgical processes; hence in its 
widest sense it is often applied to pro- 
cesses in which electricity \b used merely 
as a source of heat to motivate purely 
chemical or physical reactions, e.g. the 
electric are furnace for steel -making and 
electric welding. More correctly the term 
should be limited to electrolytic processes. 

Electro -de, position embraces the electro- 
lytic extraction of a metal from its salts, 
either molten, e.g. aluminium, or in 
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aqueous solution, as In electro -plating 
and its specialised application electro - 
forming. In order to understand the 
principles of electro -deposition, consider 
t he case of silver. When silver nitrate is 
dissolved in water it ionises into the posi- 
tively charged silver ion and the negatively 
charged nitrate ion. If two pieces of 
metal, to act as electrodes, say a spoon 
connected to the negative terminal of a 
battery and a piece of sheet silver con- 
nected to the positive terminal arc 
immersed in the solution, the current 
will begin to flow in at the piece of silver, 
through the sohition and out again at the 
spoon. The spoon, being the negative 
electrode is called the cathode, uud the 
piece of silver, being positive, is the anode. 
As the current, flows the silver ions arc 
attracted to the cathode, pick up their 
missing electrons, and become silver metal 
which deposits on the spoon. The nitrate 
ions migrate to the anode, give up their 
excess electrons, and then react with the 
water to form nitric acid and release 
bubble* of oxygen from it. At the same 
time some of the silver from the sheet - 
silver electrode dissolves and keeps the 
silver-nitrate content of the solution con- 
stant. In electroplating the nature of the 
plate can he governed quite widely from 
mat. to shiny and from strongly adherent 
to crumbly by control o\ itic condition of 
the hath, v.u. composition, acidity, temp., 
presence of certain ‘addition agents/ 
current, density, etc. Some metals which 
give a good bright, non- tarnishing fluish 
to the basis metal of the article to be 
plated do not adhere verv well to it, and 
also being porous may allow moisture to 
permeate through and set up corrosion 
which eventually causes the plate to strip 
off. A case in point is chromium plate 
on steel. To overcome this difficulty 
layers of one or more mein Is which supply 
the missing properties are deposited first, 
v.lf. copper first on steel for adhesion, then 
a layer of nickel for corrosion protection, 
and finally chromium for its non-tarnish- 
ing lustre. Alloys may bo deposited by 
electrolysing a solution of the mixed salts 
of the component, metals, c.f/. brass can 
lie plated out from a mixed copper and 
zinc solution. The same principles apply 
to the electrolysis of molten salts. In the 
ease of bauxite dissolved in cryolite, a 
very heavy current is required because of 
the high cuergy of association binding 
aluminium and oxygen together. Electro- 
forming is the reprodui t u»n of any surface, 
metallic or otherwise, by electrode position 
methods. An example is the copying of 
the ‘master’ gramophone record in order 
to be uble to mould thousands of replicas 
for sale. To do this tho master of wax is 
coated with n very tine metallic powder 
to render it conducting. Tt is t hen made 
tho catliodo in a bath of copper sulphate, 
a plate of copper being the anode, and a 
current passed until the copper which 
plates out on tho disk is thick enough. 
Next tho wax is stripped off and tho 
copper negative used to make, by similar 
plating processes, a hard steel negative in 
tho form of a die. Two such dies, ono 
with the obverse ayd the other tho reverse 
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recording, are then placed in a press where 
tho resinous material of which the final 
record i*h made Is heated to the plastic 
state, pressed and cooled and becomes the 
positive replica of the original wax record- 
ing. In electrotyping tlio same principle 
is applied for the formation of a copper 
printing medium from a wax or plastic 
original (see further under Printing). 

Mktallic corrosion can take place as 
a result of two general forms of attack: 

(a) Electro -chemical (electrolytic) and 

( b ) direct oxidation. 

Electro - chemical Corrosion. — Though 
most metals tarnish due to reaction with 
gases In the atmosphere practically all the 
deterioration of structural alloyH in com- 
mon use is due to electrolytic attack, that 
is, small local electric cells are formed all 
over the surface of tho metal. Tf two 
plates, one of copper and the other of 
zinc, are immersed in an electrolyte (a 
solution which will conduct an electric 
current ). c.p. dilute sulphuric acid, and 
joined toget her by a wire, a current will 
flow from the copper to tho zinc and the 
current will have a definite value. The 
zinc dissolves in the add and hydrogen 
forms in bubbles on the copper. Now 
suppose wc have a large panel of zinc, say 
as a roof sheeting, and this zinc has minute 
specks of copper embedded in the surface 
due to accidental pick-up during rolling. 
Now suppose that the roof is In an in- 
dustrial atmosphere which contains large 
quantities of sulphurous gases from coal 
and coke fires; these gases combine with 
the water vapour in tho atmosphere to 
form sulphuric acid wdiich descends with 
fog and dew upon the zinc roof. Tho 
zinc, acid, and particle of copper now 
produce an electrolytic cell, and the ziiu; 
begins to dissolve until a small pit is 
visible on the surface. The pit in time 
grows larger and joins with neighbouring 
pits until in duo course a hole has been 
eaten right through the sheet. In a 
similar manner, whaler containing soften- 
ing salts which arc electrolytic will cause 
holes to appear In aluminium pans. Not. 
all elect rol> ten ore acids; many neutral 
salts such ns common salt and sal 
ammoniac arc strong electrolytes. This 
explains why corrosion is such n problem 
on and near the sea, for the air is laden 
with salt-water drops carried by tho 
wind from spray, etc. It is not always 
necessary for two different, metals to be 
present, to form a cell. Two different 
phases of 011c alloy' may. In the presence 
of an electrolyte, have an appreciable 
potential difference, so that one phase 
dissolves and corrosion takes place on a 
microscopic scale. This explains why 
pure metals arc more resistant to corro- 
sion than their alloys, even in the presence 
of quite strong acids, for only one phase is 
present. It. is possible to draw up a table, 
called an electro chemical series, in which 
metal electrolyte combinations are ranged 
in older from the most electro -positive at 
the top to the most electro-negative at the 
bottom. Metals ** hkdi Me at the extremes 
of the table form, if used together, a 
powerful cell with a high voltage, and 
corrosion takes place rapidly. {Such a 
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combination should never be used in a its density is much lower than that of the 
structure unless it is either well coated finished article, and the microscope reveals 
with paint to keep the damp out or an the presence of numerous cavities. Heat- 
insulating layer is placed between the two ing to a temp, near to, but below the 
metals. Metals which arc close together melting - point causes diffusion of the 
in the table, on the other hand, may be grains, so that the cavities disappear and 
used together with safety. the density rises. When an alloy com- 

Direct Oxidation. — Apart from light pact is being made, as for instance bronze, 
tarnishing, direct oxidation of metals to the two constituent metals, copper and 
the extent of scaling only takes place at tin in powder form, aro thoroughly mixed 
high temps. together, pressed, and sintered. On com- 

Protectiori aoainst Corrosion. -Asmoistme pletion of sintering, the tin and copper 
is essential to all forms of electrolytic arc found to have diffused together so 
corrosion, the best way of preventing thoroughly that instead of Individual 
attack is by keeping out the moisture by grains of reddish copper and grey tin 
means of a ‘coat of paint., oil, wax, or any being visible, the microscope shows only 
other water-repellent material. Paints yellowish-red grains of the a-bronzo phase, 
tend to be slightly porous, and often This is one of the reasons why the initial 
corrosion inhibitors, such as chromates, powders must be in an extremely fine 
are incorporated in the primer to mini- state of subdiv., for then it takes a much 
misc the effect of such water a9 does shorter time for the various metals to 
manage to get through. Zinc coating diffuse into a homogeneous alloy, ttoine- 
(galvanising) on steel sheeting preserves times incipient melting of ono metal so 
the iron by ‘sacrificial protection,’ i.e. the that it can cement the grains of other 
zinc is anodic to iron and dissolves instead higher melting-point constituents together 
of the iron w'hich would otherwise go into is permitted, c.g. cobalt mixed with tung- 
solution os a hydroxide of iron and sten carbide for high-speed tool tips. It is 
appear as rust. Another method is to possible for a compact to be hot-pressed, 
passivate the metal by causing it to i.e. pressing and sintering combined in one 
develop an oxide or other film under con- operation. Hot-pressing is, however, more 
trolled conditions. This film often also expensive than cold -pressing because of 
forms a good ‘key* for a paint layer, the difficulties of heating massive steel 
Examples of this are the anodising of dies and because the die life is shorter, 
aluminium (aluminium oxide film), the Another interesting application of powder 
Bower-Barff process for iron (iron oxide M. is the manuf. of self -lubricating 
film) and Coslcttising, Parkerising, and hearings. Copper and tin powder, to- 
Bonderising for steel (iron phosphate gether with a little graphite, are pressed 
film). Some metals like chromium form and sintered, but the compact is dellber- 
a passive oxide film naturally and are atcly left porous so that oil can lie 
therefore more corrosion resistant than forced into the pores. much oil Is 
others and do not require extra pro- left in the bearing that it will run a 
tcctive layers. It is the chromic oxide life-time without re-oiiing. By suitably 
film which gives stainless steel its shaping the die the powders can be 
resistance to corrosion. pressed into the final «*>npe of the article 

Powder metallurgy is the Btudy of a required, in the same way tlmt plastics 
method of preparation of solid metal can, ami the surface finish and dimensional 
articles from pow r der. One of the earliest accuracy are very good. So far various 
applications was in *the manuf. of considerations, such as tho pressure* 
tungsten filaments for electric bulbs, required, have limited power compacts 
Tungsten was available in pow’der form, to a few pounds in weight, hut it has 
but owing to its high melting-point of found numerous applications where the 
3360 s C. could not be melted and cast, into older methods of fabrication could not 
bar for wire-drawing in tho usual way. easily have been used. 

The difficulty was overcome by subjecting Fabrication of Metals. — This covers 
the powder to very high pressure in a all the different ways in which the ingot 
steel die so that a small bar was formed metal from the smelters is rendered useful 
which, though very weak and brittle, for engineering or decorative purposes, 
could ho handled without falling to pieces. The actual manipulation of the metal is 
The bar was next placed in a tube con- largely the business of the engineer or 
tabling hydrogen to keep the air from foundry man, hut he has to work in close 
reaching the tungsten and oxidising it, and co-operation with the metallurgist, who 
an electric current passed through it so will keep him informed of such matters 
that it became heated to a high temp, as as the effect the processes are having on 
a result of its own electrical resistance, the internal structure of the metal, e.g. 
This sintered the grains of powder together grain size, growth, and orientation; bl- 
and the bar became strong enough to be temal tears duo to oversttessing, heat 
hammered into a rod, and eventually treatments before and after manipula- 
drawn Into fine wire. The same method, tion, etc. The fabrication tnetliods are 
with improvements, is still used to-day. briefly; * 

The stages of pressing and sintering Rolling. — This can servo two purposes: 
are an essential part of powder M. (1) to break down the coarse qast structure 
Pressing locks the particles of powder of the original ingot or slab, and (2) to 
together more or less mechanically, though give the required final shape and finish* 
it Is possible that some superficial welding e.g. square, round, or hexagonal bar, rod 
takes place, and tho ‘compact,* as it fs for wire-drawing, or sheet of various 
called, usually has very ‘little strength, gauges with or without a mirror finish. 
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The final stages, where the reduction per 
pass is small, are often performed in the 
cold so that the metal is work -hardened 
in order to obtain greater strength 
(hard-rolled). 

Forging embraces hammer-forging, drop- 
forging, and press-forging. In hammer- 
forging a steam or pneumatically operated 
hammer reciprocates and heats the metal 
between itself and the anvil. It, is useful 
for forging comparatively simple shapes 
and for breaking down the cast structure 
of ingots for further processing. In drop- 
forging the metal. Initially in the form of 
a piece of rod or bar, is forced, under a 
blow, to fill the cavity in a mould or die 
and thereby reproduce its shape. The 
die is split into two and the top half is 
attached to a heavy ‘tup/ the bottom 
half being attached to the base of the 
machine. The tup is raised mechanically 
to some 10 ft. above the base, and then 
allowed to tall under gravity so that it 
drops on to the bottom half-die, and the 
blow forces the liar into the cavity. A 
shallow trough round the die cavity 
receives excess metal or ‘flash/ which is 
later trimmed oft". Whore the shape is 
complicated scv. sets of preforming dies 
may be necessary to fashion the bar 
roughly to shape before tlic Anal operation. 
Press-forging ^ squeeze rather 

than a blow. Plop-stamping is very 
similar to drop -forging, but applies mbre 
particularly to the. shaping of sheet metal 
into hollow-ware. 

Krtrusinn is a process by whirh a ca.-t 
billet is forced, by hydraulic pressure, 
through a hole in a die at the end of a 
eylindrieal container in a comparable 
manner to tooth-paste being squeezed 
out. of a tube. The hole in the die may 
he simple in shape, such as round or 
hexagonal, or it may lie quite complicated, 
such as in the shape of the (Ik. letter 
psi (»//), which would be impossible by 
rolling. Jlrnss and aluminium alloys are 
two commonly extruded metals. 

Spinning is a process of forming hollow- 
ware of circular cross-sci t ion. A flat disk 
of the metal is revolved at high speed, 
and by means of special tools is gradually 
spread o\cr a wooden mandrel of the 
required shape, it is particularly applied 
to soft metals like pewter, aluminium, 
and silver. 

ff'irr-tirairhig consists of reducing rod 
to wire by drawing it on a special draw- 
bench through die-holes of tungsten car- 
bide or diamond, using suitable lubricants. 

('ant in ii performed in tin* foundry con- 
sists of pouring molten metal into a mould. 

The mould is most commonly silica Band, 
bonded together with n small amount of 
clay material, water, and sometimes a 
cereal binder such as dextrine. Metals 
with falrlv Jdw molr Jug-points may, how- 
evor, he die-east. that, is, east into a metal 
die. In gravity die-easting the metal is 
caused to till tne mould by the foreo of 
gravity, as in sand casting; In pressure 
ale-casting hydraulic pressure is employed 
to force the metal Into t he die. In eentri- 
tugal costing, centrifugal force helps the 
All all intricacies of 1 he mould. 

Metal Test in (A — Tests of metals and 
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alloys fall Into two categories: (1) destruc- 
tive and (2) non -destructive. In general 
the destructive tests give information on 
the mechanical properties of the material, 
whereas the nob -destructive tests only 
indicate whether the material, or more 
often a fabricated article, is free from 
defects. 

Destructive Tests . — Most destructive 
tests involve the use of a test-piece, either 
specially formed as an appendage to the 
article being produced, e.g. to a costing or 
forging, or in ken from a representative 
sample of the raw material, or machined 
out of the article itself. Whichever is 
the source of the tcst-picco, the latter 
is always stressed until it breaks. The 
two standard tests most used in engineer- 
ing are tho tensile and the impact test. 
To these may be added the hardness 
test which is not, strictly speaking, de- 
structive, though a small mark remains. 

The tensile test-piece is essentially a 
rod of circular cross -section ‘(except when 
a flat strip is used as for sheet material) 
which is gripped at both ends and pulled 


ultimace tensile stress 
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apart by a machine which is capable of 
measuring the load applied. The centre 
portion is marked off by two small ‘pop 
holer** an accurately measured distance 
apart, and this distance is the gauge- 
length. On each side of the gauge-length 
the rod increases in diameter to ensure 
that the fracture lakes place in the gauge - 
length. The test -piece may bo of nnv 
lmt. for comparable results between 
different sizes it has been found that the 
gauge-length must bo four times the 
square root of the cross -sectional ami. 
In the mosi popular size of test -bur the 
gauge-length is 2 in. and its diameter 
0 >111 in., so that the cross-sect ional area 
is i sq. in. Jf the load on the test- 
piece is increased in small increments 
of. sav, half a ton and the corresponding 
stretch or extension measured and a 
load -extension graph plotted, it is found 
that there is tirst a straight line up to the 
‘limit of proportionality/ then a curved 
portion which reuehes a peak at the 
ultimate tensile stress (V.T.S.), after 
which there N a fall to the point at 
which fracture takes place, the breaking 
stress. After the bar has boon broken 
the two huhes are fitted together and the 
distance apart of tho pop -holes measured; 
from this the elongation per cent can he 
calculated. AW it will bo found that 
•if the* metal is ductile) the fracture will 
have occurred in the middle of a well- 
marked waist which has appeared ; 
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measurement of the diameter at this 
point enables the reduction of area per 
cent to be calculated. While the ultimate 
tensile stress indicates the highest stress 
which the metal will stand, the elongation 
and reduction of area are measures of the 
ductility. 

The impart test is a means of deter- 
mining the ability of the metal to resist 
a sudden shock. The principle of the 
test is that a standard size of notch is 
machined in a round or square section 
bar to concentrate the stress. The bar is 
gripped vertically in a vice which holds 
Ft. against the blow of a weight at the end 
of a pendulum. The energy in foot- 
pounds absorbed in breaking the bar is 
proportional to the distance which the 
bar swings after impart, and is quoted 
as the impact value. The Izoil and 
Clmrpy tests are the best, known impact 
tests. There are sev. methods for deter- 
mining the hardness of a metal, but the 
indentation test is the most universally 
accepted test in M. and engineering. 
Examples are the Hrfncll, Vickers, and 
Rockwell tests. In the Brlnell test a 
heavy load forces a hard steel ball 
(3000 kg. load and 10 mm. diameter bull 
for steel testing) into the metal, and the 
diameter of the impression left is measured 
and translated into hardness units. The 
standard Vickers test employs a pyra- 
midal diamond, and the length of the 
diagonal of the diamond impression is 
converted Into hardness units. The Rock - 
well test may use either a ball or diamond, 
but in each case the depth of penetration, 
after applying an initial light load, is 
measured. , 

The fatigue test: many mechanical 
components built from luctnl with a 
high tensile strength are found to have 
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fractured in service when it is quite 
certain that tlm ultimate tensile strength 
has not been reached. It Is nearly always 
found that hti esses have been of a reci- 
procating nature, as in the case of an 
axle-shaft re\ul\ ing under a bending 
stress, or a piston connecting rod which is 
alternately stretched and compressed once 
every stroke. Such failures under alter- 
nating stresses show a characteristic shiny 
fracture, aud are known as fatigue failures. 
Common tests which givg an evaluation of 
performance nnder fatigue conditions are 
the Wdhler. Haig, and Schenk tests. The< 
Wtfhler test consists of a revolving bar of 
circular cross-section, gripped at one end 


rby tho revolving mechanism and having 
a weight hanging from a hall -race at the 
other, there being no further support 
between the two. The speed Is 28M> r.p.m. 
In the Haig and Schenk tests the bar is 
compressed and tensioned alternately 
thousands of times per minute, plus ami 
minus any desired load. Whichever test, 
is used a graph can be plotted of load 
against tho number of reversals of stress 
required to cause fracture. At low loads 
no fracture will occur after an infinite 
number of reversals, but as the load is 
Increased the specimens begin to fail after 
decreasing numbers of reversals. Tin* 
endurance limit is the lowest loud which 
will cause the test -piece to break within a 
stated number of stress reversals, e.<j. 
10,000,000. 



TIME 


‘(•KEEP CURVES’ 

The creep test is applied to alloys 
which spend most of their sen ice life 
under stress at high temp., c.t/. turbine 
blades, fcfurh components slowly ‘creep.* 
i.e. extend over a period of hundreds of 
horn's and then finally break under loads 
far lower than the normal short-time 
strength at that temp. There are three 
stages of creep: the tirst. is an initial 
extension as the load is first applied; this 
merges into the second stage, where the 
rate of extension is much less than in 
stage I, and may even he zero; then in 
the final stage the extension begins to 
proceed at an ever-increasing rate until 
it is terminated by fracture. Under low 
loads t he third stage may never be reached 
even after thousands of hours, but with 
heavier loads the third stage appears, am! 
as the loads are increased both the second 
and third stages become Htcefier. amt 
fracture follows after a comparatively few 
hours. The results of the test can be 
applied in two ways: either the highest 
load is determined which, at the required 
temp., will not cause fracture within a 
measurable period of time, or* if the con- 
ditions are particularly arduous, as in the 
case of a gas-turbine blade* it Is first 
decided how long the component shall be 
required to last and then determine the 
highest load which will give tips life with- 
out rupture. I 

Xnn-destructive Teats . — It Is* wasteful to 
saw up a casting, for instance* to look for 
shrinkage cavities or a welded component 
to investigate the soundness of the weld 
or a forging for internal tears. By the 
use of X-rays much of Uhls is eliminated. 
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To take an X-ray photograph, a special opaque, their smooth surfaces reflect light 
X-ray film in a light-tight cassette is placed to a high degree, giving them the property 
ut one side of the article to be radio- known as metallic lustre; they are good 
graphed, and a beam of X-rays directed conductors of heat and electricity. All 
at it from the other. The 'hardness* or M. a except mercury, are solid at ordinary 
penetrating power of the rays is con- temps., and all of them will crystallise 
trolled by the voltage across the generating under suitable conditions. They are 
tube, and this and the time of exposure usually characterised by having high 
arc adjusted according to the thickness specific gravities relative to the non-M., 
mid density of the material being in- but there are exceptions to this, notably 
vestigated. After development the film lithium (0*534), sodium (0*1)8), potassium 
shows dense parts of the article in a light (0*86), beryllium (1*85), and calcium (1*54). 
tone, while porosity, holes, etc., show up The inciting points of the M. range from 
as dark areas. Internal flaws, etc., in bar 26° C. (csrsliim) to as much as 3270° C. 
stock or forgings can be revealed by the (tungsten), excluding mercury which 
supersonic crack detector, by which a freezes at - 38*9 C. Some M., like anti - 
note of supersonic frequency is trans- mony, are quite brittle, while others, like 
niittcd into the metal from a ‘prod’ con- iron, possess great tenacity, whilst rnalea- 
tabling a vibrating crystal. The ‘echo’ bility is very common. Thenon-M., on the 
from a flaw is picked up by a receiving other hand, may be either gases, liemids, or 
firod and its presence shown on an solids, possessing little tenacity. They do 
oscillograph screen. External cracks on not give the peculiar metallic lustre 
magnetic material such as carbon steels (graphite does, however, show a \cry 
cun he revealed by the magnetic crack definite lustre > and are bad heat and elcc- 
deteetor. The metal 1 h first magnetised tricity conductors. Their sp. gr. is low, 
by passing a, current through it or by and hardness usually poor, whilst the 
placing a coil round it, and then a sum- solids are often very brittle. The two 
pension of fine iron powder in paraltin is (‘lasses of M. and non-M. merge into one 
poured over it. Tin* two edges of a crack anot her, and certain elements are placed 
behave as opposite magnetic poles, and sometimes in one class and sometimes in 
the accumulation of iron powder between the other, according as the distinction is 
them shows up tin* otherwise invisible based on physical or chemical properties, 
crack. Non-magnetie materials may he Arsenic, for example, possesses many of 
tested for cracks by fluorescence. A the physical properties of a metal, but in 
solution of a fluorescent substance such its chemical reactions it is more nearly 
as anthracene in a volatile solvent is allied to the non-M. Such elements as these 
poured over the article being tested. The are sometimes known as metalloids, 
solution penetrates the cracks, so that The chief chemical properties of M. in* 
when excess solution lias been wiped elude their strong alllnity for certain non- 
away and the solvent evaporated, a metallic elements, e.g. sulphur, chlorine, 
deposit of anthracene t* left in the eraeks. and oxygen, with which they form sul- 
Tlds deposit fluoresces under ultra-violet, phides. chlorides, and oxides. The metallic 
light from a lamp, and is visible in a oxides are solid white or coloured bodies 
darkened room. with an earthy appearance. Sometimes 

See \V. llume-ltotlierv. The Metallic these oxides dissolve in water to give 
Stale. 1931 ; K. (1 reaves and 11. Wrighton, alkaline hydroxides (e.g. sodium, potas- 
Pratiiral Microscopical Metallography , sium, calcium). In any case there is 
1933 ; D. M. Liddell and G. E. Doan, The always at least one oxide of a given metal 
Principles of Metallurgy. 1933; W. D. which will function as a basic oxide by 
Jones, Powder Metallurgy . 1937; C. II. dissolving in acids to form salts, together 
Descli. Metallography. 1937; E. C. Holla- with water. This capacity for the pro- 
son, Metallurgy for Engineers, 1939; A. (1. d net ion of basic, oxides is n very distinctive 
Ward. The Nature of Crystals, 1939; F. one. At the same time it must be remem - 
Seitz, The Physics of Metals, 1943 ; W. O. bored that a few metallic hydroxides (such 
Alexander and A. t\ Street, Metals in the as those of aluminium and zinc) can 
Service of Man. 1944 ; G. V. Hay nor. Intro- behave as ‘amphoteric electrolytes* by 
duction to the Electron Theory of Metals, exhibiting both basic and acidic proper- 
1947; l’. Evans, Metallic Corrosion, Pas - ties, under favourable conditions. M. 
sivity, and Protection. 1948; Machinery will, when fused, cntqr into the forming of 
Publishing Company, Powder Metallurgy alloys (</.#\). Because of their strong 
in Practice , 1948; and J. E. Garsidc, affinity for other elements M. are generally 
Process and Physical Metallurgy , 1949. found combined with other elements, and 
Metals. By mason of certain properties consequently they have to be extracted 
which are common to a large number of from their ores by processes described 
the elements and more or less absent, in under Mktai.li'KG v. The halogen com- 
others, the elements are divided Into two pounds of the metal are stable as a general 
classes — metals and non-metals. Gold, rule, and even in the cases where this is 
stiver, copper, lead, tin, etc., are M. ; sul- not so the decomposition of the halides by 
phur. bromine, hydrogen, phosphorus, water is only of a partial nature. Thus 
etc., non-M. From earliest, days M. have sodium chloride is perfectly stable in 
’ been distinguished from all other sub- contact with water, bismuth chloride is 
stances by their peculiar properties and partially decomposed or hydrolysed by 
applied to useful purposes. In the earliest cold water, whilst tho chloride of a 
lust, wo have records of tho use of the 1 1 non-metal like phosphorus is completely 
seven M., gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, decomposed under like conditions. Again 
tin, and morcurV. The M. are usually the M. have the power of entering Into tho 
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Metal 


9% 

^2 

Atomic 
X umber 

Atomic 

IV eight 

Melting 

Point. 

V. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Specific 

Ueat. 

Lithium . 

■ 

— 

Li 

3 

6-94 

186 

0-534 

0-91 

Beryllium 


Be 

4 

9*02 

1300 

1-85 

0-38 

Sodium . 


Na 

11 

22-997 

97-5 

0-98 

0-28 

Magnesium 


Mg 

12 

24-32 

650 

1-74 

0-25 

Aluminium 


A1 

13 

26-97 

658 

2-7 

0-86 

0-218 

Potassium 


K 

id 

39-096 

62-5 

0-166 

Calcium . 


Ca 

20 

40-07 

810 

1-54 

0-15 

Scandium 


Sc 

21 

45-10 

1200 

2-5 


Titanium 


Ti 

22 

48-10 

1795 

4-5 

0113 

Vauadium 


V 

23 

50-96 

1720 

6 

0-12 

Cliromium 


Cr 

24 

52-01 

1550 

6-9 

012 

Manganese 


Mn 

25 

54-93 

1260 

7-2 

0-107 

Iron 

• 

Fc 

26 

55-84 

1535 

7-86 

0-1 1 

Cobalt 

. 

Co 

27 

58-94 

1480 

8 

0-106 

Nickel . 


Ni 

28 

58-69 

1452 

8-8 

0-103 

Copper . 


Cu 

29 

63-57 

1083 

8-95 

0-092 

Zinc 


Zn 

30 

Co-38 

419-4 

6-92 

0-096 

Gallium . 


Ga 

31 

69-72 

30 

5-9 

0-079 

Germanium 


Go 

32 

72-60 

958 

5-4 

0-074 

Arsenic . 


As 

33 

74-96 

Sublimes 

5-73 

0-08 

Rubidium 

. 

Rh 

37 

85-41 

38 

1 -52 

0-019 

Strontium 

. 

Sr 

38 

87-63 

800 

2-63 

0-07 4 

Yttrium . 


Y 

39 

88-9 

1490 

5-5 


Zirconium 

; 

Zr 

40 

910 

1530 

6-4 

0-07 

Columbium or 
Niobium . 


(Cb)l 

Nbj 

41 

93-1 

1700 

12-7 

0-071 

Molybdenum 


Mo 

42 

96-0 

2450 

10-2 

0-065 

Masurium 1 


Ma 

43 


? 2300 



Ruthenium 


Ru 

44 

101-7 

1900 

12-1 

0-061 

Rhodium 

. 

Rh 

45 

102-91 

1910 

12-1 

0-058 

Palladium 

* 

Pd 

46 

106-7 

1550 

12 

0-058 

Silver 


Ag 

47 

107-88 

960 

10-5 

0-055 

Cadmium 

. i 

Cd 

48 

112-41 

| 320-9 

8-65 ! 

! 0-057 

Indium . 

i 

In 

| 49 

114-8 

155 j 

7-3 

| 0-057 

Tin (Tetragonal) 

Sn 

! 50 

118-7 

; 231-9 | 

7-31 

0-056 

Antimony 

■ 

Sb 

* 51 

121-77 

630 

0-68 

i 0-051 

Caesium . 


I Cs ] 

! 55 

132-81 

26 

1 9 

0-048 

Barium . 


: Ba 

1 56 

i 137-37 

850 

3-7 i 

i 0-068 

Lanthanum 


1 La 

57 

138-90 

810 1 

1 616 j 

0 045 

Cerium . 


: Ce 

58 

140-25 i 

630 

6-9 l 

l 0-05 

Praseodymium 


i Pr 1 

59 

140-92 : 

940 

C-48 | 

1 0-045 

Neodymium 


Net 

60 

144-27 

840 

6-96 j 


Samarium 


Sin 

62 j 

150-43 

1300 

7-8 ] 


Europium 


; Eu 

63 

152-0 ; 


1 

i 

Gadolinium 


Gd 

64 

157-26 ; 


! 

i 

Terbium . 

. 

Tb 

65 

159-2 


! 

1 

Dysprosium 


Dy 

66 

162-52 




Holmium. 


Ho 

67 ! 

| 163-4 




Erbium . 

. 

Er 

68 i 

1 167-7 




Thulium . 


Tm 

69 

169-4 

300 

n-o ! 

! 0 033 

Ytterbium 


Yb 

! 70 

173-6 


i 

i 

Lutecium 


Lu 

i 71 

175-0 ! 




Hafnium . 


Hf 

72 

180-8 

1700 



Tantalum 


Ta 

73 

181-5 


■ 


Tungsten . 


W 

74 

184-0 

3370 

18-7 | 

| 0 0358 

Rhenium 


. Re 

75 





Osmium . 


1 Os 

76 

190-8 

2600 

24 

0-0312 

Iridium * . 


j Ir 

77 

193-1 

2290 | 

| 22-4 

0-032 

Platinum 


' Pfc 

78 

195-23 | 

1755 

! 21-5 

0 032 

Gold 


Au 

79 

197-2 1 

1060 | 

19-3 

i 0-031 

Mercury . 


; if 

80 

200-61 

| - 38-9 

1 3-595 

0-033 

Thallium 


81 

204-39 s 

304 

11-85 

j 0-033 

Lead 


, Pb 

82 

207-20 

325 

11-35 

> 0-031 

Bismuth . 


' Bi 

83 

209-00 1 

271 

9-78 

0-030 

Radium . 


Re* 

! t ir 

88 

225-95 

? 700 

1 ? 5 


Thorium . 


90 

232-15 

1450 

| 111 

0-028 

Uranium . 


! u 

02 

2T8-17 

? 1850 

18-7 

0-028 
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formation of complex salts, e.g. iron in 
potassium forrocyanido K«Fo(ON")c. The 
non-M. do not do this. The tendency of 
M. to combine with hydrogen is very 
small. They either do not form hydrides 
at all, or if they do the resulting com- 
pounds are of a very loose nature (see 
Hopium and Calcium). This raises the 
question as to whether the element hydro- 
gen is to l>e regarded as a metal or as a 
non-metal. The facts are conflicting. In 
appearance hydrogen is a gas, and physi- 
cally h typical non-metal. It shows 
(unlike non-M. such as Hiilphur) little 
tendency to combine with AL, but, on the 
other hand, the compounds formed are 
more like salt in appearance than a typical 
alloy of one inetal with another, lint 
hydrogen shores with the M. that all- 
important, electro-positive character to an 
exceptionally high degree. It gives rise 
to the hydrogen ion (7.1*.). which, like the 
metallic ions, carries a positive charge. 
No non-met *u eo.11 do this. In the pro- 
cesses of eieelro-oheinical deposition (sec 
IClkct no lysis) M. act like hydrogen, 
and arc always set free at the cathode. 
Many of the M. can decompose water or 
steam with the production of hydrogen, 
whilst many more are capable of dissolv- 
ing in adds to form ats, often with the 
production of hyurogen. The following 
schemes arc essent billy connected with M . : 
Metal 1 acid «=-- sal t 4- hydrogen. 

Metal oxide + acid - salt 4 water. 

Metal hydroxide 4- acid - salt 4- water. 
Metal carbonate -1- acid salt 4- water 
4 - carbon dioxide. 

Classification. — Sew schemes of classi- 
fication of tho M. have been suggested 
from time* to time. One old method de- 
pended on the relative ease of decom- 
position of water and of acids liy them. A 
modern scheme is based on measurements 
of the potential difference between a 
motal and a normal solution of one of its 
sails under standard conditions, taking 
tho zero value as that, of a platinum elec- 
trode saturated with hydrogen at 1 atmo- 
sphere pressure in contact with a solution 
normal in respect, to hydrogen. Some of 
tho results are Li — 3 *02 ; K — 2*92; Na 
-2-72; Mg -1-50; A1 - 1*34 ; Zn — -7G; 
Fe" -*43; Ni --22; Hn —14; Pb —13 
(HO); Hb 4-1 ; Hi 4 2; Cu v +-34; 
llg 4-79: Ag 4-80; Au ■+1*5. In this 
electromotive series, one metal will replace 
another lower down in the series thus: 

Zn 4 CuS0 4 = Z 11HO4 -1- Cu. 

The further they are away in the series 
tho hotter t he chance of the change taking 
place. The M. may also bo classified luto 
(1) Light Metals: (a) alkali metals , e.g. 
potassium: ( ft ) alkaline earth metals , e.g. 
calcium; (r) earthy metals, e.g. aluminium; 
and (2) Heavy Metals: (a) metals whose 
oxides form strong bases, e.g. iron; (b) those 
whose oxides form weak bases or acids, e.g. 
arsenic; aud (e) noble metals , e.g. gold. 
Another method of classification adopted 
more generally is to take them in their 
order as suggested bv tho periodic system 
(see Chemistry). Thus: 

I. («) Lithium, sodium, potassium, 
rubidium, eresium* (6) copper, silver, gold. 


II. (a) Calcium, strontium, barium, 
radium; (6) beryllium, magnesium, zinc, 
cadmium, mercury. 

III. (a) .Scandium, yttrium; ( b ) Alu- 
miuium, gallium, indium, thallium; (c) 
the rare earth metals. 

IV. (a) Titanium, zirconium, thorium; 
(b) germanium, tin, lead. 

V. (a) Vanadium, niobium, tantalum; 
(ft) arsenic, antimony, bismuth. 

VI. (a) Chromium, molybdenum, tung- 
sten, uranium. 

VH. Manganese. 

VIII. Iron, cobalt, nickel, ruthenium, 
rhodium, palladium, osmium, iridium, 
platinum. See list of works cited under 
Chemistry. See also Alloy; Atomic 
Theory; Elements. See Jliffe, Metals 
and Alloys. 1949. 

Metal Testing, see vnder Metallurgy. 

Metalwork, art of shaping and joining 
metal cither for decorative or utilitarian 
purposes, or for a. combination of these. 
Tho many uses to which metals (g.e.Jjnay 
be put are the result of their properties; 
they arc malleable, ductile, fusible (see' 
Casting), and capable of being joined 
together by the application of neat (see 
’Welding; Holdkking). In the purely 
decorative uses of metal the precious 
metals take first place. They were 
probably the first metals known to man 
and have from the earliest times been 
used in the making of jewellery and 
articles of personal adornment (see Gold- 
h.m :ti ls ; Si lvkksm mis ). 

The working of metal precedes the 
Bronze Age ('/.»-.). Considerable skill wa>s 
attained 111 early civilisations in working 
gold and copper before tho discovery of 
bronze. Copper was known to the 
Mediterranean civilisation as early as 
3500 h.g. and bronze about 2000 n.i\ 
In the second millennium also tin waa being 
worked in Britain. Iron was known in 
China and India much earlier, and artistic 
work in iron was being carried out in 
Egypt before the first millennium. With 
the coming of bronze, solid easting and 
then hollow ranting were developed. 
Casting, hammering, and riveting are the 
basic methods in AL Other techniques 
which developed later are inlaying, 
damascening, niello work, engraving, 
embossing, rcpouss6, and filigree (fl.r.t. 
Enamelling ( q.v .) is another form of decor- 
ative M. 

Examples of skilled M. survive from all 
early civilisations, including the Minoan. 
Sumerian, Egyptian, Indian, and Chinese, 
and reveal that all methods of treating 
motal were known and practised. The 
precious metals, bronze, and copper were 
preferred for decorative and artistic work 
until late Horn, times, iron finding its 
uses chiefly in the making of weapons mid 
utensils. In the Middle Ages, however, 
wrought, iron was put to decorative uses. 
Early Gothic work from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth centuries is notable for 
its elaborate sc-olls and flower design?*, 
decorative hinges, locks, and grilles. 
The dignitaries of the Church and the 
Cobles turned their wealth into plate, 
thus giving ample opportunity to the 
smith. Later Gothic work was heavier. 
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more geometrical, and regular in design. 
Iron was 'treated cold, and the metal- 
worker borrowed his st 3 ie from the 
stonemason. The file, the saw, and the 
drill took the place of the forge for artistic 
work. Pierced work became the fashion; 
that is, the riveting of decorat ivo pieces to 
sheet metal, thus building up the decora- 
tion against a solid background. An 
excellent example is the screen made by 
John Tresilian, fifteenth-century work in 
St. George’s Chapel. Windsor. Examples 
of oriental M. came to he known in Europe 
asaresultof tlie Crusades and t he commerce 
conducted by Venice. It. smiths were 
encouraged to perfect the art of engraving, 
gold and silvci inlay, and damascening. 
In Italy in the Renaissance the quat refoil 
design prevailed in open-work wrought- 
iron grilles. During the early Renais- 
sance M. was as a result of classical 
influences excluded from architecture as 
much as possible in the work of Palladio 
and ot hers. By the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, particularly in Venice, 
M. had come into use for railings, screens, 
balconies, staircases, lamp holders, etc. 
Mention must also be made of the 
Renaissance M. in Germany and Spain, 
principally in the service of the Church. 
The method of chiselling the required 
article from the solid iron came to be 
known as peculiarly Fr. from the excellent 
work done in the fifteenth century, but 
it later gave way to the It. style of working 
with thin strips ot metal. In the baroque 
period of the later Renaissance, however, 
the Fr. smiths gave free play to elaborate 
designs in wrought iron, and during the 
seventeenth century the Fr. influence 
was predominant in Europe. The great 
chateaux of France show examples of 
wrought-iron gates, balustrades, and 
staircases which are unsurpassed. One 
of the greatest of the Fr. smiths. Jean 
Tijou, came to England at the invitation 
of William III., and examples of his work 
are to be seen in Hampton Court Palace 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral. The eighteenth 
century was the great period of Eng. 
wrought-iron work, which only declined 
when cast-iron work came into general 
use. This was the result of using coal 
in smelting, first tried in England by 
Dud Dudley P/.rA Wren used east Iron 
for the railings round St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The use of M. in the service of architecture 
must not obscure its other uses as a means 
of artistic impression in the hands of the 
locksmith, the pewteror and copper- 
smith (for domestic utensils), and the 
brassfounder (for church candlesticks, 
lecterns, and memorial brasses). Decora- 
tive work in lctul is not common because 
of the nature of the material and Is to 
bo seen mainly on fist eras and water-pipe 
hedds. 

In recent times in Europe and the 
U.S.A. there has been an increasing use 
of M. in furniture anda revival of wrought 
iron in interior decoration. Greater 
opportunities have been allowed for 
original design, bringing new life to an art 
which suffered through tbp nineteenth 
century from the standardised production 
of decoration in cast iron and brass. See 


also Bronze Age; Iron Aoe; Iron 
Work. See O. J. ffoulkos, Decorative 
Ironwork from the Eleventh to the Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, 1913; G. K. Geerlings, 
Wrought Iron in Architecture , 19*29; 

11. M. Adam and .T. H. Evans. Metalwork , 
1939; and I). Smith, Metalv'ork. 1948; 
also the handbooks issued by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Metamorphism. The term is sometimes 
restricted to changes due to the action of 
temp, and pressure upon rocks. It is more 
usually applied to any change in a rock 
after it has once been formed. Both 
aqueous and igneous rocks after their 
original formation undergo more or less 
alteration constitutionally, texturally, or 
structurally by the action of water, heat, 
and pressure. Rocks slightly modified, 
and which retain most of their original 
features, are called ‘altered rocks,’ while 
those whose original characteristics have 
been wholly disguised or obliterated are 
designated ‘ motamorphie rocks/ The 
M. of sedimentary rocks by water is illus- 
trated by the formation of glassy quart- 
zite from loose sandstones by the deposi- 
tion of silica deposited in the interstices 
from percolating waters. The effect of 
heat in modifying the physical character- 
istics of stratified deposits is to be rib- 
served around the margins of intruded 
dykes, sills, and bosses. Thus clays 
and shales are baked to porcelhinite and 
lydlan-stones, sandstones are changed to 
quartzites, and limestones are marinor- 
Ised. Around granite bosses an ‘aureole’ 
of ‘contact M.’ can be seen. In t lie sur- 
rounding rocks new minerals are de- 
veloped. such as chlastolftc. mica, and 
garnet, and the M. decreases in intensity, 
zone by zone, as we pass outwards from 
the- margin of the boss. The aureoles of 
the granite bosses of Galloway are ‘2 m. in 
breadth, ancl show a gradation from un- 
altered groywackes through schists to 
fine-grained gneisses. 

Where wide regions have been sub- 
jected to pressure and crushing by crust - 
creep (dynantic-M.), we have areas of ‘re- 
gional’ M. The original structural fea- 
tures are often obliterated and new 
structures developed; e.g. argilla- 
ceous rocks arc contorted and cleaved 
into slates and schists. The action of 
crust-creep on strata of alternately soft, 
and hard bands gives rise to crush - 
breccias and erush-conglomoratcs. The 
pre-Cambrian fundamental gneisses and 
schists were held to be original deposits 
from a primeval ocean. It is now, how- 
ever, generally admitted that the schistose 
structures of these foliated rocks am not 
of necessity primary , but may be second- 
ary structures due to deformation. The 
majority of the foliated rocks l)n areas of 
regional M. appear to be of pre«Cambrlan 
age, but many have received thAlr foliated 
structures in post- Archaean times. Sec 
W. H. llobbs, Earth Features] and their 
Meaning , 1921, and J. Jolyl Surface- 
history of the Earth , 1925. 1930/ 

Metamorphosis (Ok. peTagop^uvic, 
transformation) is the change In form 
which many animals undergo during their 
life hist. The larval existence is usually 
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passed In an environment in which the 
animal can accumulate footl supplies 
sufficient to enable differentiation to be 
completed during- a resting stage. This 
may be passed in complete quiescence, as 
in the pupation of insects, or the ‘rest’ 
may bo of much more partial nature, as in 
the transformation of tadpole to frog. 
Some animals achieve their final adult 
form by a series of gradual changes, 
shown progressively at every moult, and 
are said to undergo incomplete M. Marked 
M. occurs in many aquatic animals, in 
Amphibia, Jnsecta, and in many animal 
parasites. The larva of some Crustacea 
changes its form sev. times before reach- 
ing the adult stage. Work on Amphibian 
larva* has shown that their M. may be 
prevented by extirpation of the thyroid or 
of the pituitary gland. The M. of normal 
tadpoles may be accelerated by injecting 
appropriate extracts of cither of these 
glands. The M. of Amphibia depends on 
the products of the endocrine system, and 
certain strains of axolotls apparently 
never metamorphose unless they are given 
thyroid preparations. By preventing frog 
or toad tadpoles from rising to the surface 
of (he water, their M. may Ik* retarded for 
.. year or more; if the larvm then lie 
allowed to come to the surface, they meta- 
morphose in the u iuil . \mongst. in- 
serts the M. of the caterpillar into pupa 
and butterfly, and of the house-fly from 
maggot to pupa ami adult fly, am well- 
known examples. Some threadworms 
have a free-living larval form which 
assumes the adult, form in a plant or 
animal host. Other threadworms, fresh- 
water mussels, and ichneumon flies are 
among the animals parasitic as larvte. and 
free-living as adults. Parasites having a 
larval form in one host anti becoming adult 
in a second or even a third host are not 
infrequent. Certain larval hookworms 
and tapeworms parasitise invertebrata 
ami the adults live in vertebrata. See 
Inskcth and Parasitism. 

Metaphor (Ok. ptra>j>opa, from pLtra<f>nptiv. 
to carry over), figure of speech by which 
an attribute or name is given to an object 
which is not literally applicable to it, c.g. 
in Lamb’s Essays of Eh a the phrase. ‘A 
healthy book,’ occurs, or again a ship is 
frequently spoken of as ‘ ploughing the 
waves.’ Thus a M. is a comparison 
implied but not formally expressed, and in 
this it differs from the simile, which is a 
formal and explicit comparison. 

Metaphysical Poets. The tit le M. P. was 
given by Pry den to that school of poetry 
of which Donne was the founder and most 
illustrious example, and Cowley the licst 
known follower. The fault of this school 
is the attempt to use lyric poetry as a 
vehicle for the expression of all manner of 
subjective or fetioetive ideas, ami hence to 
subordinate to subtlety of thought and 
reasoning that appeal to the primary 
emotions which is the very raison d'etre of 
lyric poetry. The use of philosophical 
conclusions , as exemplified by Francis 
Thompson's magnificent upostrophes to 
the sun, is perfectly legitimate; but the 
M. P. proved the futility of using the 
processes too. • 

* E.E. 9 


Metaphysie(s), name originally applied 
to those books of Aristotle which followed 
his Physics , and which his editors called 
’the book after the physics’ (/*«■<£ ra 
<frucn*a). As a philosophical term it is 
first used by Boethius (480-525). Tbo 
medieval scholastics held Ms. to be the 
science of Being as such, and divided it 
into general Ms. or ontology, dealing with 
the immaterial concepts of essence, exist- 
ence, causality, etc., and special Ms , com- 
prising psychology and natural theology. 
The great debates of the Thomist and 
Scotist schools on the real distinction of 
essence and existence, as well as tho dls, 
putes between the Arabian and Christian 
Aristotelian philosophers, were all fought 
out on the battlefield of Ms. 

In modern times the word has been 
variously applied, but is usually defined 
as the science which treats of tho most 
fundamental problems of knowledge and 
reality. Knowledge is discussed in a 
separate art, and Ms. is dealt with here* 
only as t ouch ing upon the nature of reality 
transcending experience. The very possi- 
bility of a science beyond experience has 
been denied by numerous philosophers, 
and many works called metaphysical 
should rather be termed inquiries into the 
possibility of Ms. Thus Kant’s celebrated 
work, hit Kriiik dvr retnen Vernunft, is a 
mere Inquiry into the possibility of a 
theoretical science of things beyond ex- 
perience. and concludes with a denial of 
such possibility. Heuee some modern 
philosophers have considered Kant as no 
metaphysic ian, but as a critic of the 
mental faculties, whoso labours were to be 
the precursors of a new system of specu- 
lation. Positivism likewise appears to 
deny the possibility of Ms., and certainly 
rejects its use. 

Metaphysicians arc concerned with six 
main problems in discussing the nature of 
reality: (1) The existence of anything 
permanent lying as it were behind and 
forming the basis of the constantly chang- 
ing phenomena of experience. The early 
Ionian philosophers, the Plenties, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Spinoza all attirm such per- 
manent realitj against such opponents as 
Heraclitus, Bergson, and W, James. (2) 
The unity or otherwise of reality. The 
attempt to answer this question has given 
rise to monism and pluralism (</.»*.). 

The former has found its prin. adherents 
in Thales, Anaxagoras, the Plenties, 
Plato, ami Spinoza, whilst pluralism is 
represented hj such names as Democritus, 
Descartes, and Leibniz. (3) Assuming 
t hat. reality is not one but many, is it of 
oue kind? Leibniz maintains that the 
monads which constitute the totAl of 
reality are of one spiritual kind, but differ 
in degree. Descartes, on the other hand, 
argues a plurality of substances, both 
material and mental, and Hod from whom 
both are distinct. (4) The number of 
fundamental attributes belonging to 
reality. The defenders of monism, such 
os Leibniz, the materialists, voluntarists 
(c.ff. Schopenhauer, Niotzcho), and neutral 
Zionists {e.o. YV. James, Bertrand liussclP, 
all hold one such attribute. A multi- 
plicity of irreducible attributes is defended 

* G 
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by Spinoza and Descartes, and seems to be 
implicit in von Hartmann’s 'philosophy 
of the unconscious.’ (5) The relation 
between the various units or modes of 
reality. The mechanists ami deter- 
minists affirm that each is absolutely 
determined by the others. The opposite 
view, allowing at least some measure of 
froedom of self-determination, is taught 
by creative evolution (Bergson), emer- 
gence (Lloyd Morgan, Alcxamlor), 
teleology, libertarianism, necessitarianism . 
and the extreme school of tychism. (6) 
Finally the existence of anything which 
can be called divine. Generally the 
atheists and materialists deny such a 
reality. Tla ir opponents may be classed 
as theists, deists, and pantheists. Theists 
include all the historical churches; deists 
many freethinkers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and pantheists 
spiritual monists, the stoics, and 
Spinoza. 

Besides the works of those mentioned 
above, see A. E. Taylor, Elements of Meta- 
physics, 1903; H. Driesch, The Possibility 
of Metaphysics, 1924; E. A. Burtt, Meta- 
physics the Foundation of Modern Physical 
Science, 1925; 1. C. Ishyam, Metaphysics 
and Modern Research , 1927 ; B. Russell, An 
Outline of Philosophy , 1927; J. Laird, 
Modern Problems of Philosophy , 1928; J. 
Mackenzie, Outline of Metaphysics , 1929; 
F. H. Bradley, Appearance and, Reality, 
1930; J. E. McTaggart, Philosophical 
Studies, 1934 ; M. Heidegger, Kant und das 
Problem der Metaphysik, 1934; C. E. M. 
Joad, Guide to Philosophy, 1936; and W. D. 
Ross, Aristotle , 1937. 

Metasequoia, genus of trees which is 
closely allied to the Sequoia (q.v.) or 
Wellingtonia. Up to 1945.it was known 
only from pal seo botanic specimens as a 
fossil age tree. But in that year were dis- 
covered three trees in N.E. .Szechuan, near 
the Hupeh border, which were subse- 
quently identified as the same species 
known by the paloeobotanists. It was 
known that the species M. ylyplostro - 
bolder Avas widely distributed, but it was 
on the verge of extinction. Expeditions 
to Szechuan in 1946-47 located in all only 
100 trees. The largest was found to be 
more than 108 ft. high and about 7 \ ft. in 
girth and, like the Larix and Taxodium , it 
is deciduous. Many genera which existed 
during the Mesozoic or Triassic eras are 
known to us only through fossilised re- 
mains, although some examples exist, as 
in Ginkgo biloba, ‘the maidenhair tree,* of 
genera which have survived until the 
present day. 

Metastasio (originally Trapassi), Pietro 
Antonio Domenico Bona ventura (1698- 
1782), became court poet in Vienna under 
Charles VI. in 1730. He is famous as a 
librettist through his association with 
Mozart (q.v.), who composed La Clemenza 
di Tito to a ‘book’ by M. Other com- 
posers who availed themselves of his writ- 
ings were Handed, Porpora, Scarlatti, 
Pftgr, Basse, Gltick, Rfissiger, Jommelll, 
Spontini, and Cimarosa. M.’s poetry was 
fluent and rich rather than dramatic; anr’ 
the absence of strong climax would have 
been fatal In an age whose composers 


studied declamation and prosody, apart 
from the higher ideals of opera. His chief 
efforts were Didone abbandonaia (1724); 
Catone in Utica ; Ezio (1732); Olimpiade 
<1733); and La Clemenza di Tito (1752). 

Metauro, riv. of central Italy, which 
rises in the Apennines and, flowing N.E.. 
enters the Adriatic Sea 10 in. S.K. of 
Pesaro. Length 68 m. 

Metaxas, John (1871-1941), Gk. general 
and statesman, b. In Ithaca, entered the 
military academy at tho age of twenty, 
and fought in the unsuccessful Thessalian 
campaign against Turkey (1897). He 
studied military science in Germany, and 
became prof, in the Gk. military academy 
(1903) and, later, joined the general staff, 
serving with distinction in the Balkan 
wars of 1912-13, and becoming chief of 
staff. He disapproved of Gk. interven- 
tion in the First World War, and having 
quarrelled with Venizelos, was forced to 
flee to Italy. For years after the war he 
was in opposition to Venizelos. In 1935 
he joined the gov. os minister without 
portfolio at the time of Venizclos’s abortive 
military ami naval coup, and later played 
an important part in the restoration of 
King George II. Becoming minister of war 
and then Prime Minister, he assumed the 
rolo of dictator, and projected drastic 
reforms in all branches of Gk. life. After 
strengthening the armed forties and forti- 
fying the frontiers, he pursued a prudent 
and statesmanlike foreign policy primarily 
based on a close understanding with 
Turkey. On the outbreak of war in 1939 
he tried to organise, with Turkey, a solid 
Balkan combination, but wits not success- 
ful. When Italy invaded Greece in 1940 
he led Greece in her gallant resistance. 
See World War, Second, The Fall of 
Greece ; Greece. History, Greece, Second 
World War Campauja in. 

Metayer System, system of land culti- 
vation, in vogue principally in Franco and 
Italy, which has been evolved mainly by 
compulsion of circumstances as a result of 
the decay of feudal serfdom. Under this 
system the peasant landholder or culti- 
vator pays no fixed rent either in money or 
kind, but tills the soil for the landowner on 
coiulitiou of reccivinghalf (hence the name 
from Low Lat. medietarius , in its turn de- 
rived from medius , middle) its produce or 
some other proportion (in Italy usually 
two-thirds) thereof; while the landlord 
furnishes the whole or part of tho stock, 
tools, and implements of husbandry. A 
i true peasant proprietor has tho strongest 
of incentives to make his holding a success ; 
but the quasi -partnership of metayage 
can, strictly speaking, bo dissolved at. will 
bv the landowner, or, what fcmounls to 
the same thing, be rendered impracticable 
by a perfectly legal augmentation of de- 
mands on tbe part of the dormant, partner. 
For an appreciation of tho merits of the 
svstem see J. C. L. de SisniornlTs New 
Principles of Political Economy, book Hi., 
1819, and J. S. Mill’s Principle f of Political 
Economy , chap, viii., 1848. 

Metazoa. The animal kingdom Is 
broadly divided into two main sections, 
the Protozoa and the M. The former are 
typically unicellular, though they in many 
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rases exist in colonies; Ms. are multicellu- 
lar, and include all the hitcher forms of 
animal life. The place of sponges in this 
classification was long disputed. They 
are now considered to be definitely 
Met azoic. 

Metcalf, John (1717-1810), Eng. road 
and bridge builder, b. at KnnrcsboroiiKh, 
of poor parents, lie lost his eyesight, 
when six years old, in consequence of 
small-pox, whence his nickname * Wind 
Jack of Knaresborough. ’ He was taught 
the violin to enable him to earn a liveli- 
hood as a strolling player, hut he soon 
proved that his resourcefulness and 
courage allied to a robust physique (he was 
0 ft. ‘2 in. tall) could rise superior to adver- 
sitv. Early he became a good rider and 
swimmer, huntsman and cook -lighter, 
lie married a publican’s daughter anti is 
said to have proved a model husband, 
in the ’45 ichcilioti he was a recruiting 
sergeant on the King’s side and actually 
fought at Falldrk and Culloden. lie then 
set up a stage-coach between York and 
Knaresborough (1754) and familiarised 
himself with the Eng. N. roads. It was 
tii is that led to his career as a pioneer 
road-maker a ml bridge-builder. In 1765, 
Parliament having passed an Act authori- 
sing the construction of a. new turnpike 
mad between UuirognU* and Borough- 
bridge, M. offered to construct a portion 
of the mad . The mast er surv ey or, havi ng 
confidence in his skill, let him the whole 
contract. M. devoted himself wholly to 
this new task and completed it with 
entire success. Altoget her he constructed 
nearly 209 in. of turnpike roads and 
eventually retired to a small farm (171)2). 
See Sinilcs's Telford (1SG7) and lusts. of 
Knaresborough by Hargrove (1809) and 
Calvert (1814). 

Metchnikov, Ilya (1^1.) 191G), Russian 
biologist, b. at Ivatmvka. son of MoJ.-Gcn. 
Ilya M., of noble Moldavian descent. 
Educated at the higli si hool and univ., 
Kharkov, he graduated at nineteen, 
and went to Heligoland to study marine 
organisms. At ( liessen he worked under 
Lcuckart. with whom he went to Got- 
tingen; at Munich und< r .Sic bold, and 
thence to Naples. Returning to Russia 
in 1807 he became docent m zoology at 
Odessa and St,. Petersburg, being ap- 
pointed prof, of zoology and comparative 
analomy at Odessa 1870. With Kovva- 
lowsky he laid the foundations in 1806 - 
1880 of the cellular einbr.vology of the 
invertebmi es. in 188*2 he removed to 
Messina. ami pub. bis I ntnt-Cellular Diges- 
lion . the first, intinintiim of the function 
of tlio white corpuscle* of the blood, lie 
became director of the new' bacteriological 
laboratory at Odessa, 1886. In 1888 lie 
went to Paris, where a laboratory was pro- 
vided for him by l’asteur at the Ecolc 
Norinale. in 1892 lie Issued The Com- 
parative Pathology of Inflammation , show- 
ing curative nature of mtlaummtory 
process. In 1901 Immunity from ln~ 
fectious Diseases attributed immunity to 
activity of phagocytes. The Xatnre of 
Man (1903) discussed among other things 
the cause of the decrepit state known as 
old age, mainly, pcfisouous matter formed 


in large intestine. Wrote also Optimistic 
Essays (1907); The Prolongation of 
Human Life (1910); and monographs on 
various invertebratos. See life by his 
second wife, 1922. 

Metellus, distinguished plebeian family 
of the Caicilia gens at Romo. 

L . (.aicilius Metellus was consul in 251 
b.c., wheu he defeated the Carthaginians 
in Sicily at Panorama; consul a second 
time in 249; and afterwards pontifox 
maxim us; wdiile holding the latter dignity 
lie rescued the Palladium when the temple 
of Vesta was on fire, and lost his sight in 
consequence. 

Q. CwciLius Metellus Macedonians. 
prvetor in 148 b.c. In 14C he defeated 
the Achrcans near Thermopylae, and on his 
return to Rome obtained a triumph and 
the surname Macedonieus for his con- 
quest of Macedonia. M.. in his consulship 
(113), was scut into Spain, where he re- 
mained two years and gained sev. vic- 
tories, but was succeeded in the command 
before the conclusion of the war by Q. 
Pompeii. Pliny cites M. as an extra- 
oniinarv example of human happiness. 
* For besides the possession of the highest 
dignities,’ sajs Pliny, ‘and having ob- 
tained a surname from the conquest of 
Macedonia, he was carried to the funeral 
p>re by four sons, of whom one had been 
print or, three had been consuls, t,w T o had 
enjoyed a triumph, and one had been 
censor’ (Ilistoria X at oral is, vii. 45). 

Q. Ctvnhus Metellus Xumiflicus , consul 
109 n.»\, carried on the war against 
Jugurtha in Numidia with great success, 
receiving in consequence the surname of 
Nmnidicus. In in- he was superseded in 
the command by Marius. In 102 he was 
censor, in which capacity he expelled 
Sorvilius Glauciu and Appuleius Saturni- 
nus from the senate, and two years after- 
wards (100) he was banished from Rome 
through the intrigues of his enemies 
Marius and Sat urn inns, who had returned 
to the senate. He was, however, recalled 
in the following year (99), but was prob- 
ablv poisoned shortly after his return. 
M. was one of the chief leaders of the 
aristocratic party, and a man of unsullied 
charact er. 

(\vnhus Metellus Pius, son of the pre- 
ceding. received the surname of Pius on 
account of the love which he displayed 
for his father when lie besought the people 
to recall him from banishment in 99 b.c. 
He was jiraitor 89, and one of the com- 
manders in the Manic or Social war. He 
subsequently fought as one of Sulla’s 
generals again-t tlio Marian party, and 
was consul vviih Sulla himself iu 80. In 
the following vear (79) he went as pro- 
consul into Spain, where he carried on the 
war against Seri or ins (79-72). From the 
year 76 B.t\ l’ompeius was his colleague, 
and they triumphed together at the end 
of the war. M. was pontifex maxim us, 
and on his death (63) he was succeeded 
in that dignity bv Julius Caesar. 

Q. Cwnlius Ah ttllus Pius Scipio was 
the son of P. Scipio Nasica, piwtor in 
#4 b.c. Poinpey married Cornelia, the 
daughter of AI. Scipio, in 52, and in the 
same year made his father-in-law Ida. 
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colleague in the consulship. Sciplo fought 
on the side of Pompey in the civil war, 
and after the battle of Pharsalla crossed 
over to Africa, where ho received the com- 
mand of the Pompeian troops. Ho was 
defeated by Cresar at the battle of Thapsus 
in 46, and shortly afterwards lie com- 
mitted suicide. 

Q. Gtecilius Metellus Cretin is. consul 
69 B.O.J carried on the war against Crete, 
which ho subdued in the course of three 
years. 

L. Cmcilivs Metellus , brother of the last, 
praetor 71 n.o.. and as propraetor the 
successor of Venus in the gov. of 
Sicily. 

Quintus Cucilius Metellus Geler was 
praetor in 63 n.o., when ho commanded 
three legions in the war against Catiline, 
whom he prevented from crossing the 
Apennines and so crossing into Gaul. lie 
became consul in 00, in which capacity he 
opposed Pompey and the aristocratic 
party, especially in the matter of the 
Agrarian laws. He d. in 59. 

Metempsychosis, see Transmigk vriox. 



Meteorite. Meteors (g.».) are occasion- 
ally large enough to reach the earth’s 
surface before they have vaporised. The 
name given to such stones Is Ms. They 
are generally of an igneous nature, con- 
taining large proportions of iron and 
smaller amounts of nickel, chromium, and 
magnesium. The approach of a M. is 
signalled by the appearance of the large 
incandescent meteor, known as a tiro- 
ball, and the enormous air-currents set. up 
by the compression of the air in front of 
the meteor moving with a speed of sev. 
m . per see. The sound waves t hus created 
give the impression of a thunderclap. 
The speed of the meteor is rapidly 
diminished by tlio increased air-resistance 
as it approaches nnd it ceases to be in- 
candescent and breaks up into fragments. 
It is these fragments that are called Ms., 
ahd they vary in size from small grains to 
enormous masses weighing 50 tons or 
more. Ms. of the latter size are extremely 
rare; a well-known’^bno fell in Siberia in 
1906: Its impact wag recorded on seismo- 
graphs in England arifl the air-currents 
destroyed forests over a large area in 
Siberia. Another large M. fell in that 
Amur R. valley, E. Siberia; in 1947. The 
largest M. crater is in Arizona. Less than 


ten Ms. have been found in England. 
The metallic kind of Ms. are also called 
siderites, those of the stony kind reroutes. 
These latter are analogous to the ultra- 
basic rocks of the crust of the earth. 

Meteoritic Hypothesis . Sir N. Lockyer, 
in a work entitled The Meteoritic Hypo- 
thesis (1890), endeavoured to show that 
no bn he are composed of sparsely aggre- 
gated swarms of Ms., and that stellar 
systems aro evolved from them. The 
Ught omitted by nebula* is assigned to the 
collision of the Ms. with one another, the 
aggregate result of many collisions afford- 
ing u constant emanation of light. The 
theory being based on spectroscopic evi- 
dence it. remains to be explained why the 
spectra of these nebula* never show metals, 
but only hydrogen, helium, and nebulium. 

See Fletcher, An Introduction to the 
Study of Meteorites ; l*rior. Guide to the 
Collection of Meteorites in the British 
Museum. See also Acts xix. 35. 

Meteorograph, instrument which gives 
a continuous record of the fluctuations in 
the tomp., pressure, and humidity of the 
atmosphere. One type consists of a 
combined thermograph, barograph, and 
hydmgrapli, and lines arc plotted on a 
cylinder which, driven by clockwork, re- 
volves once in about. 8 hrs. Made of 
aluminium and enclosed iu a cage, the 
whole apparatus only weighs about 30 to 
40 oz., and is attached, for use. about. 
60 ft. below' a kite. The more usual light 
variety can be used with hydrogen -filled 
balloons rising to the stratosphere. Thus 
a continuous record of the meteorological 
conditions prevailing at various heights in 
the atmosphere is obtained. The develop- 
ment of radio-sonde is limiting the use 
of Ms. 

Meteorological Office, estah. in 1854 
under the Hoard of Trade and transferred 
in 1 S67 to the control of t tie Royal 
Society, the issue of forecasts and warn- 
ings being suspended until 1874, when it 
was resumed under pressure from the 
Hoard of Trade and the public. Since 
1919 the M. O. has been administered by 
the Air Council (q.r.). The responsibility 
for the work of the Hrit. Rainfall Organisa- 
tion was transferred to the M. (). in 1919. 
The M. O. maintains numerous stations 
for daily telegraphic reports on which 
weather forecasts and warnings of gales 
are based, and also stations in various 
parts of the country for giving meteoro- 
logical information to aircraft. It also 
collects and discusses meteorological ob- 
servations from ocean and land areas all 
over the world, and maintains observa- 
tories for weather study and cognate 
subjects. The Gass lot. C’onnnjttec of the 
Royal .Society advises the O. on 
geophysical subjects. Pubs, of the M. O. : 
1 Hilly Weather Dejiort , Daily \Aerological 
Hecord , Weekly Weather Itepdjrt, Monthly 
h eather Depart, Meteorological Magazine , 
Marine Observer , British Rainfall, Obser- 
vatories* Year Book , Bt seam Mondial , 
Professional Notes, Meteorological Deports, 
Geophysical Memoirs . and Meteoro- 
logical Glossary ; also handbooks, manuals, 
text-books, and tables of frequencies and 
averages. * * 
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Meteorological Society, Royal. The first 
Eng. society was founded In 1823 and 
was followed by the M. ft. of London, 
which existed from 1836 to 1842. The 
Hrit. M. S. was initiated in 1850 and 
assumed its present designation as R. M. S. 
in 1882. The Scottish M. S. amalgamated 
with the R. M S. in 1921. Pubs, of the 
society : Quarterly Journal , Weather , 
tiibliography of Meteorological Literature , 
Phenoloyical Report , Memoirs , Reports of 
the Council, and Proceedings. Meteoro- 
logical Record , which contained statistical 
data, is now’ superseded by pubs, of the 
Meteorological Office, such as the Monthly 
II rather Report. Offices: 49 Cromwell 
Hoad, London S.W.7. 

Meteorology is the science which deals 
with the study of atmospheric con- 
ditions and changes which mainly con- 
stitute t he weather. Apart- from sonic 
observations included by Aristotle in his 
hook Meteorologia, very little was accom- 
plished in the direction of making M. an 
exact science until t.hc end of the slxlccnt h 
century, when Galileo and the Florentine 
academicians constructed the first- ther- 
mometer of any importance, and when 
Torricelli in 1643 discovered the? principle 
of the barometer. The work of Boyle on 
gases, and that, of life iv*«tstant. Ilooke, on 
barometers, advanced the physical basis 
of M . Ilooke actually constructed a baro- 
meter with the weather indications, a 
practice which is still followed. The in- 
vention of a superior mercury thermo- 
meter by Fahrenheit provided further 
means for the record of weather elements. 
In the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a chain of meteorological stations 
was cjstab. In France, and weather maps 
were constructed from the data collected. 
The first, weather map in England showing 
the trade winds and monsoon was made 
in 1688, and the first telegraphic weather 
report appeared on Aug. 31. 1848, in the 
Daily Mews, but was suspended after three 
mouths; after considerable demand the 
report was resumed on an improved basis 
in March 1849. The first daily telegraphic 
weather map was prepared at the 1851 
exhibition, but the Meteorological Office 
was not est-ab. in London until 1854. It 
was then founded as a dept, of the Board 
of Trade under the direction of Adm. 
Fltzroy ; since 1919 it has formed part of 
the Air Ministry. In I860 Adm. Fitzroy 
began the first regular daily collections of 
W'eather observations by telegraph and 
with them produced the first, Brit, daily 
W'eather report, the first, daily printed 
maps appearing in 1868. The advance of 
M. since the inventions of the telograph, 
telephone, and wireless has been ex- 
tremely rapid: for these made possible 
that rapid collection of data at- head- 
quarter, most essential in the production 
of a useful forecast. 

With the growth of aviation and Rcien- 
jtific planning M. has grown in importance. 
Meteorological services throughout the 
world have increased In both size and 
complexity. Observations are collected, 
not only from thousands of land stations, 
but also from special weather ships, from 
aircraft, and frbm self-recording and 


automatic transmitting stations, such as 
the radio-sonde (q.v.). Recently the inven- 
tion of radar (q.v. ) has brought a new instru- 
ment which can ‘map* a rain cloud, a 
thunderstorm, or even a tropical storm on 
a small screen. Atmospherics, so annoy- 
ing to the radio listener, have been traced 
to thundery activity, and specially 
equipped stations pick up bearings of 
these storms so that- it is possible to plot 
all activity within a thousand miles or so. 
Weather knows uo boundaries or frontiers. 
All countries unite in the International 
Meteorological Organisation (soon to 
become the World Meteorological Organisa- 
tion) of w’hich the directors of the meteoro- 
logical services of all countries form the 
supreme authority, the ‘Conference of 
Directors,* under w'hom, to rnako recom- 
mendations. are various commissions and 
sub-commissions of specialists for such 
subjects as stgric. M., climatology, in- 
struments and methods of observation, 
synoptic weather information, etc. There 
are also six regional commissions, one 
for each major continental region of the 
globe. 

The atmosphere consists of a mixture of 
gases, of which oxygen and nitrogen 
account for about 99 per cent, together 
with small quantities of argon, carbon 
dioxide, helium, hydrogen, krypton, neon, 
ozone, radon, and xenon; to these gases, 
which are in almost fixed proportions, are 
added very variable amounts of water 
vapour, water and ice drops, and smoke, 
dust, and other particles which are so 
small that thev are kept up iu the air by 
turbulence. None of the gases can be 
Keen, not even the water vapour, but- 
smoke and dust particles arc often visible 
as haze, and the water and ice drops can 
he seen as mist, fog. cloud, drizzle, rain, 
snow, or hail. The nature of M. is to 
describe, record, explain, and forecast the 
changes in the quantities of these elements, 
including also the changes in physical 
state of the air. 

Ohhkuvationh. — It is not possible to 
examine the air In great- detail over even 
part of a small country like England; the 
next best thing is to examine the W’eather 
at a few places in very great detail, and 
have a large number of places w'here the 
examination is neither so detailed nor so 
rigorous. Observing stations may be 
classified as follows: 

Observatories , where reliable standard 
and absolute measurements are made as 
far as possible with autographic instru- 
ments, which are often duplicated for 
checking and research purposes. Some 
elements such as atmospheric electricity, 
solar radiation, etc., are measured only 
at observatories and other research 
cstabs. Kew is the main meteorological 
observatory in Britain, but other obser- 
vatories are at Greenwich (where M. is 
only a small side-line), Eskdalemuir in the 
S. uplands of Scotland, (where the earth V 
magnetism is the chief interest), Lerwick 
in the Shetland** C#here the aurora Is also 
studied), and Valentia In S.W. Ireland. 
►Most observatories send In reports by 
telegraph, as do synoptic stations (sec 
below), but their main purpose is research 
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and standardisation ; their observations 
are pub. by the Meteorological Office in 
the Observatories * Year Booh, which con- 
tains hourly values of the observations. 

Climatological Reporting Stations report 
the general dally weather conditions, and 
make one or two observations at standard 
hours during the day so as to provide 
the cumulative data, such as average 
temp., maximum and minimum temps,, 
rainfall, sunshine, mean pressure, days of 
fog, frost, snowfall, and of the extent and 
persistence of snow-cover. After statisti- 
cal analysis, climatic charts and tables 
aro constructed containing the frequency 
of the different weather elements, such as 
gales, frost, etc. This information is in- 
valuable for punning; it is used more and 
more by agriculturists, architects, en- 
gineers. and many industrialists. Climatic 
information from the hundreds of Brit, 
stations is pub. In the Monthly Weather 
Report , and periodically in tables c ' 
averages and frequencies. 

Crop-weather Stations make special ob- 
servations for use in agrio. M„ where, 
besides the more obvious necessity for 
long-period or seasonal forecasts, the 
elements of the weather need to be studied 
in very close detail, micrometeorology or 
microclimatology os It is called. Most 
agric. plants grow no higher than 4 ft., 
and it Is necessary to know the temp., 
humidity, and wind in great detail at 
heights less than this to be able first to 
study, and then to control the plant 
diseases spread by the aphis or wind- 
borne virus. The details of frost hollows 
and the sharpness of frost necessary to 
damage a plant must all be studied. 

Rainfall Stations, of which there arc 
nearly 5000 in Great Britain alone, mea- 
sure the amount of rain that falls. Must 
stations measure the daily amount, but 
some stations in out of the way moorland 
areas only measure the rainfall monthly. 
Their observations are pub. in an ann. 
voi., British Rainfall . a selection being 

S ub. every month in the Meteorological 
Iagazine. 

Synoptic Reporting Stations , where 
observations are made simultaneously 
throughout the world, report In a mutually 
agreed form so that the observations at 
any one station can be compared directly 
with the observations at any other. These 
observations are mainly for and restricted 
to the elements considered essential for 
forecasting; they have to lie brief and 
easily assimilated into code form suitable 
for rapid transmission to all parts. The 
code used is an international one; it is 
formulated by the Commission for 
Synoptic Weather Information of the In- 
ternational Meteorological Organisation. 
Reports are rereived at a national centre 
and a selection broadcast immediately for 
use by all other countries. Reports from 
more than fifty Brit, stations aro broadcast 
regularly every <; hrs.*nnd almost as many 
every 3 brs. Similarly large numbers of 
stations report at the saw Intervals from 
all other countries, from Greenland, N.W. 
Canada, Spitsbergen, and the wastes of' 
Siberia and Lomonossov Land (Franz 
Joseph Land) to Tristan da Cunha, and 


the lonely outposts of Graham Land in 
Antarctica. 

Meteorological observations, for what- 
ever purpose, must bo clear, precise, and 
strictly comparable between ono station 
and another. It is easy to decide whether 
it is fine or cloudy, or if there is a thunder- 
storm; the distinctions between rain, 
snow, and hail are obvious: sleet is wet 
snow, melting snow, or a mixture of rain 
and snow: soft hail is half-way between 
snow and hail; and drizzle, which consists 
of very small drops. Is half-way between 
rain and cloud, the water drops being 
just large enough to fall to the ground. 
It is useful also to describe the rain as 
showery, intermittent, or continuous, as 
light, moderate, or heavy. More precise 
measurements of rain can be made with 
a rain-gauge (q. r.); this will give the total 
rainfall during a given period or even 
from some types of gauge the rate of rain- 
fall. Wind strength and direction can be 
measured in great detail by anemometers 
and wind vanes, but its general run can 
also be measured solely by observation of 
wind effects on natural objects, using a 
wind scale which was devised by A (Tin. 
Beaufort in 180(>. This was originally 
based on the amount of sail it was possible 
to carry on a man o’ war. Each Beaufort 
force has been trans. into the equivalent 
effect on land (rustling in leaves, whistling 
tli rough telegraph wires, blowing down of 
chimney pots, etc.), and also into the 
equivalent wind speed in m.p.h. or knots 
(see further under Wind), (’louds are 
closely related with the other weather 
conditions and careful observations of the 
amount and types of cloud arc made, the 
classification following broadly that given 
by Luke Howard in the early nineteenth 
century, but brought up to dato as a 
result of closer observation from aircraft 
and a greater understanding of the physi- 
cal processes forming the clouds ( see 
further under Cloud). Fog (r/.r.) may be 
thought of as cloud on the surface; it can 
indeed he cloud on the surface wiiich 
drifts with the wind (as in sea and hill 
fogs); fog can also form on clear, quiet 
nights by the contact of the air with the 
cooling earth, the air then becoming 
saturated and condensing some of its 
water vapour into droplets. In M. an 
arbitrary distinction is made between fog 
and mist; objects being visible at more 
than 1 km. in mist, but not in fog. 

Above any place the atmosphere ex- 
tends vertically for some 200 m. or more, 
and, although some indication of the 
condition of the air abo\c can be deduced 
from cloud observations, actual measure- 
ments of the physical state of the atmo- 
sphere are made at as great a .height as 
Possible. The weight of the air above 
any point presses downwards, producing 
a force in all directions which is Trailed the 
air pressuro; it is measured by barometers 
and barographs, the unit of measurement 
being tho millibar (mb.). With increase 
in height there is less air above and there- 
fore pressure decreases with height. Pro- 
viding the temp, of the air Is known ft is 
quite easy to calculate this decrease in 
pressure; near sea leVel it amounts to 
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about 3 mb. in every 100 ft. Since it is 
useful to compare pressures between many 
stations at a constant level pressures are 
‘reduced to sea level.’ i.e. a suitable cor- 
rection is added to or subtracted from the 
pressure as read by the barometer to find 
out what it would read if it were at sea 
level in the same place. To measure the 
leinp. of the air is more difficult, for a 
thermometer gives the temp, of itself, not 
necessarily of its surroundings, in addi- 
tion the temp, varies irregularly with 
height., particularly in the first few feet 
above the earth’s surface. On a hot 
sunny afternoon I he temp, at 4 ft. may 
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easily bo 5° F. or 10° V. lower Hum the 
temp, near the surface, whereas on a fol- 
lowing clear night the reverse usually 
occurs. On the other hand the temp, of 
air which rises 100 ft. only cools about 
j° F. by reason of its change of height and 
consequent expansion due to decrease in 
pressure. Therefore temps, are read at a 
standard height (usually 4 ft.) above the 
surface, ami not reduced to sea. level. To 
make the thermometers the sumo temp, 
as the air they tiro sheltered In a Steven- 
son screen which protects the thermo- 
meters from radiafiou from sun or earth 
by white wooden walls which are double- 
louvered to allow the air to circulate 
freely. An altcrnat ivo method is to make 
the air blow so rapidly past the thermo- 
meters that, any heat they may gain or 


lose by radiation is continually balanced 
by transference of heat to or from new 
quantities of air. This is the principle 
behind the sling psyclirometers, which are 
whirled through the air; aspirated thermo- 
meters, which suck the air mechanically 
past the thermometer bulbs; or thermo- 
meters attached to aircraft (in this last 
case the motion is too rapid and a cor- 
rection has to be applied to counter the 
heating of the thermometer by compres- 
sion or air against it). The humidity of 
the air is found by comparing the temps, 
measured by the ordinary thermometer 
and by one whose bulb is covered by moist 
muslin (see further under Hygrometer, 
u here other methods of measuring humid- 
ity are also described). The temp, and 
humidity in the upper air are measured 
by attaching instruments to an aircraft, 
to a small balloon, or even to a rocket. 
With aircraft measurements have been 
made up to more than 50,000 ft., with 
balloons to 100.000 ft., and with rockets 
to more than 100 m. At first balloon- 
carrying instruments had to be recovered 
before any results were obtained; now. 
with the invention of short-wave radio, 
the radio-sondo balloon transmits the 
observations to earth. Balloons can 
also be used to measure the winds aloft, 
lor. sinee they arc carried by t.he wind, 
following their movement by theodolite, 
direction-finding radio or radar will 
enable their drift to be calculated, thus 
determining the winds at the different 
heights through which the balloon passes. 
Reports from ships follow exactly the 
same patterns as those from land stations, 
but also include the sea tcuip. and the 
state of the sea. Recently ships have 
been specially equipped to cruise at a 
fixed ‘ocean weather station* making 
observations, including radio-sonde as- 
cents at the standard intervals. These 
ocean weather ships are also used as 
na\ igutional beacons for transoceanic air- 
craft. and provide rescue services if re- 
quired. Transport and other aircraft 
also make reports. Special meteorologi- 
cal aircraft fly at a constant height, 
occasionally measure the sea-level pressure 
(by flying at a very small known height- 
above the sea), and describe the weather 
as they fly along. Normally they make 
an ascent from near sea level to about 
18,000 ft. aud, a little further on, a 
descent, thus obtaining the same data (to 
the limited height reached) as by two 
radio -sou do ascents. Before the cstab. of 
ocean weather ships many meteorological 
flights used to cover large stretches of the 
Atlantic, but they are not so numerous 
there now. New routes are, however, 
being flown, one of which is from Alaska 
to the N. pole and baek. 

Analysis of Observations. — The 
huge nnihs of synoptic data collected and 
disseminated for forecasting purposes is 

{ dotted on svnoptio weather charts in a 
orm suitable for rapid and easy assimila- 
tion. The weaieer elements are plotted 
round a station circle in a fixed order, with 
symbols and figures agreed international! > . 
Modified copies of these charts are pub. 
daily by most meteorological services. The 
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Air temperature (57° F.) 

High cloud type 
(anvil cirrus) 

Medium cloud type (Ac cumulo- 
genitus) 

Present weather (thunderstorm 
with rain) - 


, Atmospheric pressure (993*7 mb.) 

Visibility (32 furlongs = 4 miles) 

Dew point (40° F.) 

\ —?/ / 

\S7^93 7..- 

32 ^© 27 V.. 

-i^\ 

Total amount of cloud (7 oktas -- 
7 eighths) 

Characteristic trace from baro- 
• graph 

. Pressure tendency (2 7 mb. less 
than it was 3 hours ago) 

Surface wind (from 210° 20 kc.) • 


Past weather (showery) 

Amount of low cloud (6 oktas — 

6 eighths) 

Height of low cloud 
(1,000-2,000 ft.) 

Type of low cloud (cumulonimbus) 


SPECIMEN OF PLOTTING OF THE WEATHER AT A STATION ON A SYNOPTIC (’HART 


Brit. Daily Weather Report is divided into pressure surfaces which give a picture of 
three sections, and contains ft deta (led map the winds at 10.000 ft.. JK.OOO ft., and 
of the weather over the Brit. Isles, and also 30,000 ft. ; then? is also a mu p of the height 
a less detailed map of the weather over of the tropopaime. Ships’ reports are 
the N. hemisphere, and the Daily Aero- plotted on the same charts, using the same 
logical Record contains full reports of the symbolic form. Data from radio -sondes 
radio sonde ascents made over the Brit, and aircraft are plotted on upper air 
Isles, and from some of the ocean weather charts and on temp. -height diagrams, the 
ships, together with maps of the heights diagram in use in Britain being the 
of the 700 mb., 500 ml)., and 300 mb. tophigram (g.r.). With the help of this dia- 
gram it is possible to predict the forma- 
tion or otherwise of clouds, showers, or 
thunderstorms, and sometimes to identify 
where the air comes from ( see af.su 
Weati i er Forecast ). 

In the early days of weather charts, 
when few stations were available, the 
features that seemed to stand out- most 
clearly were the easily recognisable pat- 
terns made by Isobars (lines joining places 
of equal pressure), forming regions of low- 
pressure (depressions or cyclones), regions 
of high pressure (anticyclones), and the 
connecting patterns: ridges, troughs, cols, 
and secondary depressions. It was soon 
noticed that the wind boro a definite 
rein lion to pressure which was enunciated 
by Prof, Buys Ballot of Utrecht in 1857 
in (he form 'that-, In the N. hemisphere, If 
you stand with your back to the wind, 
pressure is lower on your left tyand than 
on your right, while in the S. hemisphere 
the reverse is true.’ This law Vos later 
continued by a dynamical formula based 
on physical principles whichf gave a 
theoretical speed and direction t<| the wind 
in the free atmosphere, knowjju as the 
gradient wind. This wind bl<fws along 
the isobars with low pressure on tho 
left in the N. hemisphere with a speed 
'proportional to the gradient of pressure 
characteristic puehsure patterns on between the Isobars (the closer the isobars 
a weather CHART are together, the st-rongfer the wind). It 
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OO h* z ® - ■ fog 


shower of hail 


^ waterspout 9 intermittent slight drizzle shower of rain 

+» snowstorm • • continuous slight rain JL slight thunderstorm with 

1 1 ^, rain 

sandstorm Jjc 5fc continuous heavy snow « heavy thunderstorm with 
^ 5 |C hail 


SOM K, EXAMPLES OF IXTKKN ATION'AL WEATHER 8 VMBOLS 


is increased by u smaller quantity for a n ti- 
er, v clonic curvature, and decreased simi- 
larly for cyclonic cur\at ure of the isobars. 
The effect of the curved isobars is 
normally small enough to neglect; then 
the theoretical wind is known as the 
geostrnplde wind. However, both the 
gradient- and geostropldo winds neglect 
change of pressure with time and vert leal 
motion, as well as frictional forces. Those 
terms are all generally wy»*»ll and the wind 
speed at about 2000 ft. aLove I he surface 
may be read off the H.vnoptic chart by 
placing a scale appropriate to the lat. 
across the isobars. The surface wind is 
affected considerably by friction uiul tlie 
configuration of the land, especially in 
hilly regions where It tends to blow along 
the valleys; the speed is usually less than 
the gradient wind, and the direction at an 
angle (often 20 - 30 ") across the isobars 
from high procure to low. The effects 
neglected by the gradient -wind equation 
are important, for it is these that lead to 
inflow of surface air into regions of low or 
falling pressure and, conversely, of out- 
flow from regions of high and rising pres- 
sure. If the surface air is flowing into a 
region then the air must, escape by rising 
and spreading out aloft; this loads In 
adiabatlccoolingund instability, cloud, and 
unsettled weather; conversely diverging 
air lead9 to subsidence, adiabatic warming, 
stability, clear skies, and settled weather. 
These theories are, in general, confirmed 
by the observation of unsettled weather 
in cyclones and quet weal her in anti- 
cyclones. When air blows over hills 
and nits. It is forced to rise and, if It con- 
tains enough moisture, cloud is formed; 
if the process continues long enough or 
the air is very moist «*r unstable, rain 
falls. This type of ruin is called oro- 
graphic rain, and is very prevalent on 
coastB exposed to frequent winds from the 
sea. Even if rain is not formed (if, for 
instance, the moist layer is only shallow) 
drizzle sometimes occurs, and even very 
low hills may bo shrouded in cloud; these 
are the conditions of a ‘ scotch mist * in the 
W. Isles or the ‘cradlin' of S. China. 
Areas sheltered from these winds, which 
have lost some of their moisture on the 
hills, are likely to have finer and drier 

WOBith ft h 

During the First. VVorlri War Norwegian 


mcteorologiHts. notably V. and J. Bjerk- 
nes, using a very close network of report- 
ing stations, disiovered that tho change 
from one relatively homogeneous type of 
air — h ir mass as it Is called — to another was 
often very rapid and usually along a 
clearly marked line. Those lines were 
called fronts. Near fronts are regions of 
widespread cloud, rain, or snow, as will be 
shown Jater; the air musses, however, also 
exhibit many different weather charac- 
teristics according to whether they arc 
moving from colder to warmer regions or 
vice versa, mid whether they contain 
much or little moisture. If they move to 
wurmer regions the lower atmosphere be- 
comes warm and the air becomes unstable, 
leading to cumulus cloud and showers (see 
further under Tkpiiihkam); if they move to 
colder regions the lower air becomes 
colder, and may therefore develop fog or a 
very low cloud sheet known as stratus. 
At first the air masses were called polar 
or tropical, but present practice is to 
classify the air umsHcs broadly according 
to when 1 they originate as a more or less 
homogeneous mass, laying stress on both 
humidity and temp. They are: 

Arctic or Antarctic Air,' which origln- 
j ntes over the polar Ice-caps, Greenland, 
and Antarctica, and on reaching low 
hits, is very cold and unstable; it carries 
little moisture even if saturated. As it 
passes over unfrozen sens, cumulus, 
cumulo-nimbus, and showers develop; 
tlie showers arc very frequent on exposed 
coasts. 

Polar Continental Air , which mav be 
oven colder than arctic air at low levels; 
it is not so cold aloft, is stable apd very 
dry, having its origin in winter anti- 
cyclones that pewist over Russia, Siberia, 
and Canada. V V hen passing over the sea 
convection clouds develop more slowly 
than with arctic air; stratus or strato- 
cuinulus appear first, shower cloud de- 
velops after a comparatively long sea 
track. The coldest, temps, in England are 
recorded when this air mass comes from 
the E, t since it has only a very short sea 
track. 

Polar Maritime Air , which Is formed 
when arctic air has been for some time 
over the ocean or may form in both anti- 
cyclones and stationary depressions over 
the oceans in high lata. It is moist and 
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unstable, and very prolific of cumulus, it upwards. This is not a oonvective 
cumulonimbus, and showers. It is tho process, although latent Instability (see 
commonest air moss over the Brit.. Isles. Tephioram) may become active after 
Tropical Maritime Air . — This forms in some lifting has taken placo, and produce 
subtropical anticyclones (such as the convection. Sheet clouds are therefore 
semi-permanent Azores anticyclone), and formed, and steady rain falls. Generally 
Is moist and stable. It brings muggy rain begins to reach the ground when the 
conditions to Britain with S.W. winds. It cloud base comes below about 10,000 ft. ; 
is moist and stable with sea fog or very since the warm front slopes at about 
low stratus cloud very prevalent over the 1 : 100, the rain bolt at a warm front Is 
S. and W. coasts of Britain. The top of about 200 m. wide, following a ‘pre- 
the cloud is rarely above '.000 ft., often frontal* cloud belt 400 in. wide. Tlic 
only about 2000 ft., with clear blue skies haloes which can be seen through the cirro- 
abovo. stratus of a warm front aro therefore 

Tropical Continental Air, which accumu- usually a sign of coming rain. The cold 
latcs over the hot continents in sum- front normally lias a slope twice as steep 
mer, mainly .entral Asia, Africa, mid as that of tho warm front, so that the rain 
U.S.A.. and Australia. It is very un- belt is not so wide ; further, Iho warm air 
stable, but dry, so rarely contains any high up at the rear of the cold front often 
cloud. It is hazy, and, with rising winds, travels faster than tho cold air beneath, so 



COLD FRONT 

For the meaning of abbreviations of cloud types 
see Cloud. ^ 

picks up sand from the deserts to form 
sandstorms, such as the khamsin or 
ghibli in Egypt. When tropical con- 
tinental air from the Sahara crosses the 
cooler Mediterranean Sea it flicks up 
moisture and brings hot, oppressive, damp 
conditions; it is known as tho scirocco. 

Eqvalfjrial Air . — This exists in a wide 
senu-stagnant belt near the equator; it is 
hot, moist, and unstable, with cumulus 
cloud, which develops into comulonimbus 
and heavy showers or thunderstorms 
when it parses over the land in the after- 
noon. Bcrause of the high moisture 
content it is very uncomfortable, and the 
very dry tropical continental air. which 
sometimes replaces it in W. Africa, is 
therefore known os the harmattan or 
'doctor.* 

Fronts . — At t he transition zone lief ween 
two air masses tlic wanner air, being 
lighter, rides over the colder, so that, 
providing the following air is moving 
the faster relative to *he front, when 
warm air replaces cold (a warm front) the 
warm air slides above the cold, and whorf’ 
cold air replaces warm (a cold front) the 
oold air undercuts the warm air and pushes 


(.'OLD OCCLUSION 



WARM OtVLt’HlOK 


that it slides down the cold front, which, 
in that part, is therefore five from cloud. 
Instability often develops at a cold frout, 
and then tho frontal cloud no longer 
remains in sheet form, but develops into 
cumulonimbus with heavy rain or evon 
thunder. If. owing to friction* the warm 
surface air is held back, it gets trapped by- 
overrunning cold air, w hich causes violent 
turbulence leading to a liiic-sqpaJi with a 
typical roll cloud. When a Scold front 
overtakes a warm front the cold air meets 
cold again, and the warm air is lifted 
entirely off tho surface. This combined 
front is called an occlusion. Tt the cold 
air ahead is warmer than that behind, it 
too is lifted, tho cold occlusion; if the cold 
air behind is warmer, It slides up above 
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i Wave develops on an almost stationary 
tiout 


2. Wave develops a small centre of low pressure, 
the wind beginning to circulate round it. 



i l lie fully developed depression : the occlusion 
is Ixgiiuwig to form The rain is a little in 
front of the cold front in some places. 


4. The occlusion is now well developed (here a 
warm occlusion); the end of the cold front is 
becoming more parallel with the isobars and 
moves very slowly. 



fl. Thef occlusion has begun to curl around ti e centre of the 
depression, which is now moving quite slowly A new wave 
has begun to develop on the aluu»t station, ry part of the 
cold front 


lx a. a i 


Warm front 
Cold front 
Occlusion 


Direction of 
movement of 
low 


Direction of 
movement of air 


Ram area 


Area of frontal 
cloud sheet 

V \7 Area of 
V showers 

— - 'm nh Isobars 


ST All Es IN THE I JFK OF A DEPRESSION 
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the former an at a warm front, the warm i 50.000 ft., and lowest In arctic air at about 


occlusion. When equatorial air replaeoa 
tropical continental air, as in the begin- 
ning of the S.W. monsoon in India, a mon- 
soon front is formed which is a cold front 
below and a warm front above. This 
system has a very high latent instability, 
so that monsoon rains often break with a 
violent thunderstorm. 

Formation of Depressions in the Tem- 
perate, Zone.— -The present theory of the 
formation of depressions, first stated by 
the Norwegian school of meteorologists, is 
that they start as small bends or waves 
in a more or less stationary front, with 
warm air inside the bend, which is convex 
towards the cold air. In favourable cir- 
cumstances the depth of the wave in- 
creases. and the wave itself moves along 
the front, the first, part of the wave acting 
as a warm front (warm air overtaking 
cold), and the rear part, as a cold front. 
As the depth of the wave increases the air 
pressure falls inside and around it, and 
the winds in the neighbourhood increase. 
The cold front moves faster than the warm, 
begins to overtake it, and an occlusion is 
formed; eventually the cold air lifts all 
the warm air out of the circulation of the 
low or pushes it well away from the centre 
where the front then tends to become 
quasi -stationary; a new low may then 
develop. The process is illustrated on p. 203 
with shaded areas representing the rain, 
dotted areas where the sheet cloud per- 
sists, and the international shower 
symbols where showers are most pre- 
dominant. 

Forecasting . — When once a synoptic 
chart has been analysed and the causes of 
the different weather phenomena in the 
different parts understood, it is possible to 
‘move* the different weather conditions 
along from one place to another by mea- 
suring the gradient wind, and making due 
allowance for such effects as large pressure 
tendencies, vertical motion, etc. Making 
allowance also for the different terrain 
which the new air masses and fronts would 
now occupy or have passed over, and for 
the different time of day, the weather a 
few hours hence may be described with a 
fair degree of accuracy. This is short- 
term forecasting; it is reasonably depend- 
able for as much as twenty-four hours 
ahead. For longer periods the number of 
interdependant factors becomes so large 
that the task, except in a few typical and 
weil-estab. situations, is far too complex 
for any reul accuracy to-day (see Weather 
Forecast ). 

The. Upper Air is now becoming a 
familiar region; it has long been known 
that the air temp, decreases from the 
ground upwards, except for certain levels 
known us invi rsions (associated with anti- 
cyclones or frontal surfaces) where the 
temp. may increase temporarily with 
height, and to an upper region culled the 
stratosphere, when* the temp, usually 
remains constant or with little change for 
several miles upwards. * The level where 
the stratosphere begins is called tho tropo- 
pause ; below is known as the troposphere 
The tropopause is at varyihg heights, be- 
ing highest in equatorial air at about 


16,000 ft. Since the temp, decreases at 
high levels in the troposphere at about 
4°'F. or 5° F. in every 1000 ft. the coldest 
air temp, is found, not at the poles, but in 
equatorial lats. at the tropopause where it 
is highest. In the stratosphere, as has 
already been slated, the temp, remains 
fairly constant for some 20 m., but at. a 
height of about 25-30 m. it. has been found 
to increase again, reaching, at a height of 
some 40 m., tempa. higher than any ex- 
perienced on the earth’s surface; it drops 
to a minimum again at about 50 m. up, 
and then increases to very high temps. 
These temps., which were originally esti- 
mated from the propagation of sound, and 
have recently been measured in America, 
using rockets, are still a little problemati- 
cal, for tho air is so thin at these great 
heights that it is doubtful what is meant 
by temp. Upper air charts, which are 
now drawn regularly, suffer from two 
great difficulties: tho comparatively small 
number of observations, at best some 300 
m. apart, except in the United Kingdom, 
and the difficulty of knowing the height, 
of the observation with any degree of 
accuracy. The height of tho observation 
is, in fact, except when modern radar 
methods are used, calculated from the 
measured temps, and pressures up to that 
height. The gradient wind equation still 
applies at the higher levels, but, because 
of the decrease in air density, tho wind 
speeds are much greater for the same 
pressure gradient than they are at the 
surface. However, l>y using in the gradient 
wind equation the change in height for 
constant pressure instead of the change 
in pressure for constant height, this 
difficulty is overcome. Consequently 
upper air charts are now drawn with con- 
tour heights of the 700 tub., 500 mb., or 
300 mb. pressure surfaces, taking the place 
of isobars (as in the Daily Aerological 
Record). Further charts are now drawn 
showing the difference in height between 
the 1000 mb. and 500 mb. pressure sur- 
faces; the winds calculated from these 
charts represent not an actual wind, but, 
the wind difference between the air near 
the earth’s surface and the wind in the 
upper air, i.e. they illustrate the relative 
motion of the air at the two levels. 
Attempts arc being made to extend the 
period of short-term forecasts by study of 
these charts, for their patterns have boon 
found to change comparatively slowly. 
Additionally circulation indices (single 
figures expressing the total westerly wind 
current in a zone round the world) and 
other regional ‘means.’ as wall as short- 
period mean pressure and temp. maps are 
being studied. 

Seasonal forecasting lias beeft attempted 
in the past, sometimes successfully, by 
cor relating mean temp, and (pressure at 
various chosen places over tba globe with 
other elements such as the tiinfc of onset of 
the monsoon rains In India, vflth sunspot 
activity, with rainfall observations, and 
oven with the extent or drift bf polar icc. 
See also Oijmate; Cloud; Fog; Hygro- 
meter: Rain and Rainfall: Tec hi cm am: 
Thunderstorms ; Waves; Wind. 
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(This article is pul), by permission 
of the director of the Meteorological 
Office.) 

See H. <J. Willett, Descriptive Meteoro- 
logy. 1911, 1944; Sir N. Shaw, Manual 
of Meteorology , 1926, and The Drama of 
Weather , 1933, 1940; IJ. Brunt, Physical 
and Dynamical Meteorology , 1932, 1939; 
W. H. Pick, .1 Short Course of Elementary 
Meteorology (H.M.S.O.). 1938, 1947; 

Admiralty, Hydrographic Dept., Ad- 
miralty Weather Manual (li.M.S.O.), 
1938, 1941 ; 11. < 3 . Sutcliffe, M eteorology for 
Ariators (li.M.S.O.), 1939. 1948; S. 

Pot ten-wen, Weather Analysis and Fore- 
casting, 1940; and Meteorological Office. 
Meteorological (Glossary (li.M.S.O., 3rd 
ed.), 1949. Special jours. : Meteorological 
Magazine (li.M.S.O.), monthly; Weather 
(Royal Meteorological Society), monthly, 
and the Quarterly Journal of the Royal 
M eteordUigieal Society. 

Meteors, or Shooting Stars, consist of 
small portions of solid matter sometimes 
resulting from the breaking up of comets 
on a close approach to a giant planet or 
to the sun under the gravitational attrac- 
tion of the latter. They exist in enormous 
numbers in the solar system, mostly 
comparable in size with grains of sand, 
and when they enter tljc earth’s atmos- 
phere from outer space become incan- 
descent owing to the friction between the 
air and the M.. which are travelling with 
velocities that may be as high ns 49 m. 
per see. or more. M. arc occasionally 
sufficiently large to reach the earth's 
surface before they have been vaporised, 
and such stones have been called meteor- 
ites (</.i\). Thousands of millions of M. 
enter the earth’s atmosphere every day, 
and on any clear night, after a few 
minutes' watching, the observer will see 
a shooting star, but at certain times in 
the year a large number of M. may he 
observed which appear to come from 
particular quarters of the sky. These are 
technically known as the ‘radiant-points.’ 
The periodicity of meteoric showers is 
due to the font tlmt the small particles 
of matter which form M. are subject to 
the universal Jaw of gravitation and re- 
volve round the sun in elliptical orbits in 
the same manner as do the planets. 
Whenever, therefore, the earth in its 
revolution intersects the orbit of the 
meteoric Htroaui, there must occur a dis- 
play of shooting stars, and as 11 occasion- 
ally happens that, the earth passes through 
the nucleus of the stream, the display is 
then exceedingly brilliant. Chief among 
such periodic brilliant displays are the 
Leonids (Nov. 16). the M. of Pons-Win- 
necke's comet in June and those from 
Uiacobini-Zinner’H comet that appear in 
Oet. Prominent displays are listed under 
‘Meteors* in Whitaker's Almanack. The 
astronomical importance of M. arises 
from the evidence they afford of the 
orbits of their parent comets in whoso 
wake the M. follow. 

Meter, Electrio, see Electric Meter. 

Meter, Oas, see Oas Metkk. 

Methane, or Marsh Gas, CH«, the 
simplest hydrocarbon of the paraffin series. 
It is produced in nature by the decay of 


vegetable matter under water, and thus 
rises in bubbles from marshes and swamps. 
It also occurs in the natural gas of petro- 
leum dints., is set free from fissures in coal 
as ‘fire damp,’ and is one of the chief con- 
stituents of coal gas. It is prepared by 
heating a mixture of sodium acetate and 
soda lime, according to the equation : 
C 2 H*0 2 Na + NaOH - CH 4 4- Na^CO*. 
Better methods of obtaining the pure gas 
arc (i.) the action of water on aluminium 
carbide: A1 4 C 3 4- 1211*0 = 4AI(OII) 4 - 
3<JH 4 , and (ii.) the action of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid upon methyl magnesium 
iodide: 2CH,Mgl 4- 21lCl - 2CH 4 4- 
Mgl 2 4 MgCI*. 

M. is a colourless, tasteless gas, which is 
liquefied at —11" C. under a pressure of 
180 atmospheres. It burns with a pale 
blue fiumc and forms a highly explosive 
mixture with certain proportions of air or 
oxygon, the explosions in coal-mines being 
largely due to the ignition of such a 
mixture. It is alnfost insoluble in water, 
more soluble in alcohol, and is a very 
stable gas, resisting the action of a large 
number of reagents. When mixed with 
chlorine in the dark, no action occurs, hut 
on exposure to sunlight- an explosion 
occurs and carbon is deposited. In diffused 
sunlight no explosion occurs, but the 
hydrogen atoms arc* displaced by equiva- 
lent <i nan ti tics of chlorine, with the 
formation of substitution products; the 
most important is chloroform. CI1C1*. 

Methanol, see Methyl Alcohol. 

Metheglin, see under MEAD. 

Methil, seaport of W. Fifoshiro, Scot- 
land, on the N. shore of the firth of Forth, 
and 1 in. S.W. of Levon. A new dock 
was opened in 1911. and M. has become 
one of the chief coal ports of the firth of 
Forth. Bop. 12.000. 

Methley, tu. in Yorkshire, England, 7 m. 
S.K. of Leeds, with coal-mines. Bop. 
5000. 

Methodism (Gk. juur0o6of. rule), term 
applied to a religious organisation which 
owes its origin to John and Charles \yesley . 
The name* ‘Methodists’ was given to cer- 
tain Oxford students who, with the 
brothers Wesley, met together at fixed 
times to acquire regular habits of religious 
study and prayer. In 1735 the Wesley 
brothers took up missionary yiork in 
Georgia, wit h little success. In 1738 John 
Wesley experienced a spiritual transforma- 
tion, lrom which resulted the whole of 
Ids evangelical work. Ho and his fellow 
evangelists were repudiated by the Church 
of England, and, not being ablo to preach 
in Anglican churches, they adopted the 
plan of preaching in the open air. After 
preaching Wesley encouraged his listeners 
to meet among themselves in his absence, 
and in 1740 a society under the control of 
John Wesley met habitually in a room in 
the Old Foundry near Moorflclds, London. 
He later drew up 'Rules of the Society.’ 
which are still accepted by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. Iu 1741 Wesley de- 
clared his support of the Arminian doc- 
trine. and the emphasis upon the com- 

union of the individual with God 
without priestly intervention, and the uni- 
versal hope of salvation, is the keynote of 
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M„ along with its Presbyterian rather 
than episcopal organisation. 

The chief characteristic of the church 
is the class-meeting.’ Any one who feels 
a ‘ desire to flee from the wrath to como 
and be saved from his sins,’ may become 
a member of a doss-meeting, by which act 
he is enrolled as a member of the church. 
No one can bo a member of the Methodist 
Church without having his name down on 
a 'class-book/ though attempts have beou 
made to alter this rule. The classes meet 
weekly for the purposes of Christian 
fellowship under the guidance of a 
‘leader/ Kadi church has its stewards, 
whose duties aro partly religious and 
partly financial. A circuit quarterly 
meeting is also held, formed of repre- 
sentatives from different churches or 
chapolH in the neighbourhood* which to- 
gether make up a ‘circuit/ A minister is 
invited to a church by the quarterly 
meeting. Besides ordained ‘travelling’ 
ministers, there are '‘local preachers.’ 
The«e are laymen who offer voluntary 
services on Sunday, and after poking 
certain examinations are then enrolled 
a* preachers. The whole connexion Is 
governed by an ann. assembly, held in 
different tns. of the United Kingdom, 
known as ihe conference. Down to the 
year 1784 it was a select ministerial coun- 
cil. presided over by J ohn Wesley. In that 
year its rightH were defined, and it was 
given specific control over the ministers 
and churches throughout the connection. 
In 1878 lay representatives were intro- 
duced into conference, and in li)l ] women 
were admitted under the same rule-- as 
lajmen. It is an elected body of 050 
members, half ministers and half lay- 
men. The Methodist Church is governed 
primarily by the conference, secondarily 
by the synods (held in September and 
May), consisting of all the ministers and 
of selected laymen in each dist., over 
"'huh a chairman is apiwinted hv the 
conference; and thirdlv bv quarterly 
meetings of The ministers and lay officers 
of each circuit. The authority’ of both 
synods and quarterly meetings is subordi- 
nate to the conference*, which has tin* 
supreme legislative and judicial power 
In M. 

There are seven Brit, theological col- 
leges ior the training of ministers, at 
Richmond (Surrey), Didsbury, Hands- 
worth, llcadinglev, Cambridge, Belfast, 
and Main beater, and two schools for tho 
children of Wesleyan ministers. Trinity 
Hall, Southport, for girls and ICingswood 
School, Bath, for bovs. The National 
Children’^. II mm and Orphanage is under 
the superintendence of the conference. 
Tho Mcthodi*i Hook -loom in City Hoad. 
London, issues a number of tracts and 
religious publications. Tho chief papers 
Of the sock tv aie the Jjondon Quarterly 
Review and the Mt lh<idist Magazine. The 
Methodist Record* r is an independent 
publication. - 

In Kugland there wertftnany secessions 
from the Wesleyan Church, but in 1932 
an amalgamation was effected of Wes 1 
lcvan. Primitive, and UniteU Methodists. 
The Methodist New Connexion was formed 


iu 1797 under the leadership of Alexander 
Kilham. who, in ids pamphlet The Pro- 
gress of Liberty (1795), asked for more 
power for laymen and less for the ministers. 
In 1907 this bod\ amalgamated with the 
United Methodist Free Churches (os tab. 
1857) under the name of tho United 
Met iiodist Church. Tho Urotcstant Metho- 
dists formed themselves into a separate 
body as a protest against placing an organ 
in the Brunswick Methodist Church. 
Leeds (1828). The Bible Christians or 
Bryanites found the restrictions of con- 
forencc irksome in evangelistic work 
among the Cornish miners, and separated 
from the larger body in 1 m 15. These 
two latter joined the United Methodists 
in 1907. Another secession took place iu 
1812. through the expulsion of Hugh 
Bourne and Win. Clowes, who, in spite of 
the expressed wish of conference, per- 
sisted in bolding open-air revival meetings. 
They consequently organised an inde- 
pendent church, called the Primitive 
Methodist Connexion, which held its first 
conference in 1820. The Wesleyan Re- 
form Union iq.r.) st illsurv i\es. The Welsh 
Calviiilsfie Methodists were founded by 
Whitelield independently of the Wesleyan 
Methodist movement in Kugland. Their 
church gov. resembles that of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church of the U.S.A. originated in 
the cvangeliHtic work of some Irish immi- 
grants, who settled in New York in 1760. 
It received its first bishops in Francis 
Ah hur.v and the Rev. Thomas Coke, who 
were ordained by John Wcsjev. The 
Amor., unlike t he ting., Methodist Church, 
has the cpiscopul form of gov. John 
Weslo> ordained a few ministers in Scot- 
land, and even in England, but he did not 
himself desire the separation from the 
Church ot England, and ids rule was that 
Methodist services were not to be held nt 
the same time as those ot the Anglican 
Church: t Ins rule bus since been abandoned. 

The Metliodist Protestant Connexion ot 
Amenta arose in 1814 on the question of 
more democratic gov. V turther seces- 
sion from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
took [duct in 1844 on the question of 
slavcrv when the Methodist, Episcopal 
Church, South, was formed. There are 
nomc nineteen Met iiodist bodies in tho 
U.S.A. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has ov cr 4,000,009 members. The Met ho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South- u reminder 
of the cleavage in the country during the 
Chd war- has about 2.500.000 members. 
There are a number of churches composed 
of Negro citizens, the largest being the 
Afrium Methodists with j 46,000 members 
and the Atrieau Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church with 457,000. The various Metho- 
dist societies of Canada united into one 
chimb in 1833. The vsi rlouH. Methodist 
denominations in Australia, Now Zealand. 
Tasmania. and the S. .Seas united with 
the Wesleyans in 1900-2, forming one 
M. m the S. Pacific, while In Ireland and 
in Africa the various Methodist Societies 
have also uuited. In 1946 in association 
with tho conference in (Jreut Britain and 
Ireland (nt home and abroad), there w r cre 
5495 ministers, 42,641 lay preachers. 
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1,233,542 members and probationers, 
20,535 churches, 15.620 Sunday schools, 
123,300 Sunday school officers and teachers 
and 048,415 Sunday scholars. The 1930 
statistics of M. throughout the world were 
ministers, 54,340; local preachers, 83,263; 
members and probationers, 11,660,046; 
Sunday schools, 76.057; officers and 
teachers, 820,202; scholars, 7,405.834; 
churches and other preaching places, 
01,175. See further under Wesley, John, 
and Charles; Whitefielh, George; and 
the bibliographies thereto. 

See J. Wesley, Journal , 1739, and 
l Forks, 1771-74; A. Stevens, History of 
the Religious Movement called Methodism , 
1861; G. Smith, History of Methodism , 
1862; J. Itigg, The Connerional Economy 
of Wesleyan Methodism , 1870, and Church 
Organisations, 1807; Waller, Consti- 
tution and Polity of Wesleyan Methodism, 
1880; J. Atkinson, Centennial History of 
American Methodism , 1881 ; S. M. Buckley, 
History of Methodists in the U.S., 1895; 
Barclay, Constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches in America, 1902; 
H. B. Kendall, Origin and History of the 
Primitive Methodist Church, 1906; J. S. 
Simon, The Revival oj Religion in England 
the Eighteenth Century, 1007; J. 
Gregory, History of Methodism, 1911; 
B. Brasli, Methodism, 1. S. Lidgett, 

Methodism in the Modern World , 1029; 
S. G. Dimoud, Psychology of Methodism . 
1932; E. R. Taylor, Methodism and 
Politics, 1791-1851, 193,5; H. Rett, The 
Spirit of Methodism, 1937; M. Kdwards, 
Methodism and England , 1850-1932, 1943; 

B. Frost, The Pattern of Methodism, 
1918; N. Sykes, Wesley and the Methodist 
Movement . 1950. 

Methodius, see Cyril and Methodius. 

Method, Scientific, see Scientific 
Method. 

Methuen, Paul Sanford, third Baron 
(1845-1932), Brit, field marshal, 0. at, 
Minehead, Somerset, succeeded Frederick 
Henry Paul M., the second buron (1818- 
1801). He was descended from the lord 
chancellor of Ireland. John M. id. 1706). 
.Educated at Eton, he joined the Scots 
Guards in 1864. lie took part in the 
Ashanti war of 187 1 and in the Egyptian 
war of 1882. He commanded ‘Methuen’s 
Horse’ in the Bechuaiialaiul expedition of 
1884-85. During the Boer war of 1899- 
1902 he was in command of the 1st Div. 
of the First Army Corps. After defeating 
the Boers at Belmont, Enslin, and the 
Modder R.. he was taken prisoner in 1902 
l>y Dclarey, but released. He whs 
appointed commander-in -chief of the E. 
command in 1903, and was general officer 
commanding- in -chief of S. Africa, 1908- 
1912. From 1 909 to 1 9 15 he was governor 
of Natal, and from 1915 to 1919 of Malta. 
He was made tteld marshal in 1911 and 
governor of the Ti wer of London in 
1020. 

Methuen. The publishing house of M. 
Whs founded in 1889 by Algernon M. 
Marshall Stcdnmu, afterwards Sir Alger- 
non M. t Bart. The nucleus of the new 
firm was formed by the founder’s own 
school text-books, some of which are still 
standard educational works. From the 


outset books by outstanding authors 
appeared In M.'s list, one of the first being 
S. Barirjg-Gould. In 1892 appeared the 
first vol. of Kipling’s verse, Barrack Room 
Ballads . followed by other collections of 
his poetry. The Seven Seas , The Five 
Nations, Departmental Ditties , and The 
Years Between. Pub. of these and works 
by such authors as G. IC. Chesterton and 
Arnold Bennett had given the Arm a 
distinguished place in the publishing 
trado hy the time of the founder’s death 
in 1924. His place as chairman was 
taken by E. v. Lucas and the ever- 
growing list of famous authors later 
contained the names of Kenneth Grahame, 
W. W. Jacobs, and such present day 
favourites as A. P. Herbert, H. V. Morton, 
A. A. Milne, Pearl Buck, and Joan Grant. 
M.’s have always pub. a large number of 
scientific ami academic works, and this 
policy is continuing at tho present time. 
In 1939 tho firm acquired the controlling 
interest in Chapman & Hall, publishers of 
Dickens’s works. 

Methuen, tn. of Essex co., Massachu- 
setts, IT.s.A., 2 in. N.N.W. of Lawrence. 
There arc manufs. of textiles, shoes, etc. 
Pop. 15,009. 

Methuen Treaty, commercial treaty 
arranged between England and Portugal 
in 1703. It was negotiated by Paul 
Methuen, son of John Methuen, chancellor 
of Ireland, and by it Portugal was to 
provide 28,000 troops for the war of the 
Sp. Succession, Britain to maintain half 
of them ; Portuguese wines were received 
at, a lower duty than those imported from 
France; and a similar advantage given to 
Eug. wool in Portugal. It was abandoned 
in 1836. The heavy consumption of 
port wine iu England dates from the 
M. T. 

Methuselah, according to Genesis, the 
son of Enoch anil grandfather of Noah, 
of the family of Seth. He is the oldest 
man mentioned in the Bible, dying at tho 
age of 969 years. 

Methven, vil. in Perthshire, Scotland, 
6 in. W.N.W. of Perth. The Eng. dc- 
icated Bruce here m 1306. Pop. 2000. 

Methyl (CH ,), compound radicle, i.e. 
a collection of atoms which can enter into- 
the composition of a series of compounds 
and retain its identity. It functions in 
the role of a positive radicle, and in this- 
respect has something in common with 
the positive radicle ammonium. NH«. It 
luis no stable separate existence, though 
it can bo isolated for a very brief period. 

Methyl hydride or methane rH 3 -II 

Dimethyl or ethane . . Cll 3 CII, 

Methyl chloride . . Oil .‘Cl 

Methyl alcohol . . . CH.tOH) 

Methyl sulphate . . (CH s WS0 4 

Methyl cyanide . . CH S CN 

Met hylaminc . . . CH 3 NH 2 

Methyl acetate . . CH/’OOCH* 

Dimethyl ether . . ‘ (ClJ 3 hO 

Nitrome thane . . . CH 3 \0 3 

Methyl Alcohol 'GR s OII) t Methanol or 
Carbinol, the simplest of the monohydrie 
•ilcohols, occurs in sev. natural substances, 
e.g. as methyl salicylate hi oil of winter- 
green. On distilling this oil with dilute. 
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potash an aqueous solution of pure M. A. cent), water (10*21 per cent), as well as 
is obtained. It is chiefly prepared from small amounts of acetono and other 
the products of the destructive distilla- ketones, esters, unsaturated compoimds. 
tlon of seasoned hard wood, such as oak, and substances of a basic nature. This 
thorn, birch, and beech, from which the spirit ltnds wide applications in everyday 
bark has been removed. The operation is life. It gives a white opalescence when 
performed in iron retorts at. 200-260° C. added to water. By law It may not be 
The alcohol is obtained by redistilling the purified. 

crude distillate over lime. Anally purifying Industrial Methylated Spirit . — This is 
by the formation of the crystalline calcium meant to meet the need for an alcohol 
chloride compound or of the oxalic ester, which contains a higher percentage of 
from which it is obtained by distillation ethyl alcohol, and which can bo employed 
with water or with potash. 100 parts of for the many industrial operations in 
dry wood produce about 50 parts of which this compound is required, particu- 
* pyroligneous acid’ containing 4 per cent larly as a solvent for varnishes, drugs, 
of M. A., together with acetic acid, perfumes, etc. It contains 95 per cent of 
acetone, tar wuter, etc. M. A. is a ethyl alcohol and 5 per cent of crude 
colourless liquid (sp. gr. 0*814 at 20° C.); it naphtha, without the addition of any 
boils at 64 7 ‘ C. t and has a vinous odour and mineral naphtha. There is no colouring 
burning ia*»te. It mixes with water in material added and no turbidity is given 
all proportions. When passed over a when mixed with water. Numerous 1‘0- 
copper or nickel catalyst at 240 3 C. it strict ious are placed on the proper use 
decomposes into hydrogen and formal de- of this form of spirit. It. cam only he 
hyde. This has important applications, obtained direct from the methyls tors in 
It is largely used in the preparation of quantities of 5 gallons or over, and it 
organic dyes and varnishes, and for the must not be used for drinking purposes, 
preparation of methylated spirit and or left in any tlnal product which can be 
perfumes. taken internally. 

Synthetic Methanol . — Methods have been Methyl Benzene, see Tou unk. 

perfected for the synthetic production of Methyl-Butadiene, sec Iso chunk. 
methanol. It had been known for some Methyl-Glycine, see Sahcokink. 
time that carbon monoxide could be made Methyl Methacrylate, see under I’k \PTU\s. 
to combine with hydrogen, CO+2H 2 = Metis (Miyns), in Gk. mythology, was the 
CH3OH, with the aid of catalysts. Many personification of prudence. She was 
of these have been investigated on the the daughter of Oceunus and Tethys and 
large scale, but the most efficient appears the first, wife of Zeus, who, in fear lest she 
to be a mixture of zinc oxide and chro- (should give birth to a child more powerful 
mium sesquioxide obtained from basic than himself, devoured her in wrath, lie 
zinc chromate. In presence of this afterwards himself gave birt h to Athene, 
water gas alone, or a mixture of hydrogen who issued from his head, 
and carbon monoxide in the ratio CO : il 2 - Metius, Adrian (157 1-1635). Dutch geo- 

1 : 2. gives methanol at 350-400’ C. under metrician, h. at Alkmaar. lie found out 
pressures of about 200 atmospheres. .1 truer relation of the circumference of a 
This is condensed and redistilled. circle to its diameter, ? m the value M'b 

Methylaniline, colourless liquid, smell- which hud previously been represented by 
ing like aniline; chemical formula, '•? • Among his works are Doctrime 
CfH 5 NH*OiI»; sp. gr. 0*976 at 15°; spherinv libri r . ; Colendarium perpe.tuum 
boiling point, 192°. It is fbadily oxidised (1627); and Praxis nova geometric" 
in air. vfheu it becomes brownish in colour. Prohlemata astrononnea (1665). 

It is obtained by heating aniline hydro- Metius, James, brother of Adrian, also 
chloride aud methyl alcohol under pressure a native of Alkmaar. lie is said to have 
at 180 ; the base is separated by adding invented the refracting telescope in 1609, 
an alkali and distilling in steam and, after on the mere report of w hich invention 
separation, drying over caustic soda, and Galileo constructed his first telescope tlio 
distilling. It can also be obtained by following year. 

reducing methylene -aniline, CtlisN.’Cih Metol, white, crystalline sulphate rtf 
by zinc and sodium hydroxide. M. has para-inethylaininopl]cnolC 4 l] 4 (01I)NlI(JiIa 
been used as a drug under the namo made from monoehloracetic acid (1 inole- 
‘exalgin.’ mile) aud para-aininopbenol (2 molecules). 

Methylated Spirit. In order to meet the M. used as a developer (see Photo- 
large demand for alcohol destined to be okaciiv), particularly for umler-exposed 
used for purposes other than drinking, plalcs. it darkens in light, and has 
there are two alcohol mixtures which can the drawback of often producing skiu 
be obtained duty free. trouble. : 

Mineralised Methylated Spirit . - This is Melon (Gk. Meruit') ( // . 432 q.o.), astro - 
obtained by mixing 9 volumes of ordinary norner of anet. Athens. He Isjfamous for 
‘plain* spirit (which shall be not less than having introduced the mctonle cycle, a 
50° under proof, uml is usually more) period of nineteen solar years and to 
with 1 volume of wood naphtha or wood determine cedes, feasts. i 
spirit, and a small amount of mineral Metope (Gk. perton* a midflle space), 
naphtha. The last ingredient serves the term in architecture for that part of 
purpose of making the# liquid unfit to the front which is interposed between 
drink. Since 1918 colouring material in two triglyphs in a Doric friezo. 
the form of methyl violet has also, been* Metre, in poetry, is that arrangement of 
included. Such a spirit contains methyl syllables in an orderly succession so as 
alcohol (7*7 per cent), ethyl alcohol (83 per to constitute verse. The syllables are 
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divided into a number of similar or dis- 
similar groups, each of which constitutes 
a line or verse (Gk. arixov ), and in modern 
languages the end syllables of these lines 
aw often related by rhyme or assonance. 
The lines themselves can be subdivided 
into feet, each line normally consisting of 
a certain number of these feet regularly 
repeated. In Gk. and Lat. verse M. 
consisted in a regular succession of long 
and short syllables, and the verso accent 
did not usually coincide with the ordinary 
accent of the word. In Kng.. however, 
quantity has ceased to be definite and 
definable, and it is upon the accent that 
M. depends. It is, therefore, with the 
alternation of accented and unaccented 
syllables that the laws of M. deal. 

In Kng. each foot is supposed to consist 
of an accented syllable combined with 
either one or two unaccented syllables. 
In this way five kinds of measure are 
secured: (1) The eommonest of feet, is the 
iambus, consisting of one unaccented ami 
one accented, such as the word estate. 
(2) The trochee . one accented and otic un- 
accented. as hdly. (3) The ft art if t (Gk. 
SaKTvAos, a tinker, from its three joints'), 
consisting of an accented syllable fol- 
lowed by’ two unaccented, as in heaviness. 
( t ) The anapa'st (thrown t a., k). the dactyl 
reversed, as in /iromenade. (.») The 
amphibrach, an accented syllable between 
two unaccented, as in appearance. These 
different feet, may be arranged so its to 
form various kinds of lines. Theoretically 
each line should consist of a certain 
number of similar feet, but in practice 
there is not often this regularity. Free- 
dom in the use* of syllabic equivalents 
makes the verse supple instead of stiff, and 
its value was clearly understood by so 
earlv a poet as Ghaucer. The doctrine of 
‘syllabic equivalent 8* is, briefly, that two 
unaccented syllables are equivalent to one 
accented. Hence in spite of the con- 
ventional demand for an accented syllable 
in each foot, many a one in reality con- 
sists only of three unaccented syllables. 
This great freedom, which is characteristic 
of the best Kng. verse, makes it difficult 
and wellnigh impossible to measure this 
verse by rule of thumb. Much of it could 
be scanned In many ways, and could be 
brought within the hounds of no limited 
system. 

It is possible. howc\er. to speak of 
certain types of verse, and to show the 
normal construction to which all the 
variants are related. Perhaps the best 
known verse is the iambic pentameter , 
know'll as the heroic (nuptet when each 
pair of linos is connected by rhyme, and as 
blank verse when unrhyincd. The elegiac 
is also a decasyllabic measure, but hew 
the rhymes are alternate und the verse is 
'generally divided into stanzas of four lines 
(e.g, Gray's Elegy). Rhyme royal , used by 
Chaticer in sev. of Ids minor poems, is 
written In stanzas of seven iambic penta- 
meter lines rhyming a bahb #■ c. Octosyb 
lahics, consisting generally of four lambic, 
feet, ore useful for quicker narrative, and 
were commonly used by Scott and Byron 
for this purpose. The M. usually known 
as ballad metre , also very common in 


hymn tunes of quatrains, consists of lines 
of eight and six syllables alternately. 
Anapflest s and trochees are frequently sub- 
stituted for iambics, the latter being 
esp(jclttlly used at the beginning of a line. 
See J. 13. Mayor, Chapters on English 
Metre , 1886; G. K. Saintsbury, Historical 
Manual of English Prosody , 1906-1); 

\V. K. Leonard, The Scansion of Middle 
English Alliterative Verse, 1020; Klsie 
Fogerty. The Speaking of English Verse , 
1028; T. Taig, Rhythm and Metre, 1029; 
and S. O. Andrew, The Old English 
Alliterative Measure , 1031. 

Metric System. This system of weights 
and measures was introduced by the Fr. 
Republic in 1801. Its fundamental unit 
of length is the metre, which was taken as 
one ten-millionth part, of the distance from 
the poles to the equator. Kecent in- 
vestigation has shown that this is inac- 
curate, and the standard is now defined 
as the long! h of a bar of an alloy of iridium 
and platinum kept in the archives in 
Paris. It is bv far the most practical 
system, it** \arious units for larger and 
smaller distances than the metre being 
multiples mui sub-multiples of ten of the 
metre. Thus to convert metres into deci- 
metres it is only necessary to multiply 
by ten. It is a Legit 1 system in Great 
Britain by Act of Parliament (1864), 
although the Act has remained practically 
inoperative. The system is universal 1\ 
used in sclent itie in\ estigatinn. 

Measures of Lent/th. — 1 kilometre ■*- 
1000 metres; 1 metre - 100 centimetres 
1000 millimetres. The Brit, equivalent 
for 1 metre --- 89-87 in. Therefore 1 
centimetre --- (03937 in. 

Measures of Area. — As in the Kng. 
system the term square foot is used, so in 
the M. .s. 1 hen* is a square metre, and the 
following denominations are commonly 
used: 100 square millimetres =* 1 square 
centimetre; 10,000 square centimetres - 
l square metre; 1 square kilometre = 
1 .000.000 square metres. The Brit, equiva- 
lents are l square metre 1-196 square 
yards; l square kilometre*-? 0-386 square 
miles. The denominations 1 hectare — 
10.000 square metres. 1 are — 100 square 
metres are occasionally used. 

Measures of Volume. — 1 litre 1000 
cubic centimetres =■ 1-76 pints: various 
multiples and submultiples of the litre 
being also used. 

Measures of Mass. — 1000 milligrammes 

- I gramme; 1000 grammes = 1 kilo- 
gramme; 1 gramme = la-4 grains; l kilo- 
gramme --- 2-203 lb. The various mea- 
sures are connected by the relation that. 
I cubic centimetre of water at temp. 4“ C. 
weighs 1 gramme, or that 1 litre, i.r. \ 
cubic decimetre or 1000 cubic centimetres, 
weighs I kilogramme. 

Metronome, instrument used for deter- 
mining and securing the movement of 
musical compositions. It was invented 
by Maclzel about 1814, and consists essen- 
tially of a pendulum of which the point 
of suspension is between the extremities. 
Tlic pendulum is driven by a spring and 
wheel which ticks the oscillations. A 
movable weight is Attached to the pen- 
dulum and an upright scale graduated to 
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correspond with marks on the rod is 
placed behind. The period of the pen- 
dulum’s vibration can thus be varied to 
any required time by adjusting the weight 
until it is opposite one of these lines, the 
mark near the lino giving the number of 
oscillations per minute. 

Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
U.S.A., was first built on 39t.h Street in 
1883. Ten years Jnt er it was burned dowu 
and the present building replacing it was 
opened iu 1893. The M. O. H. hits a 
seating capacity of 3418. It is famous for 
the high standard of its productions, and 
an appearance there is a prize coveted by 
the greatest singers from all over the 
world. See it. Jfci. Wilson. A Vie York, 
1909, and W. T. Bonnet, Sew York, the 
World's Metropolis , 1629-1924. 1924. 

Metropolitan Police. The M. I*, came 
into being, as the result of Peel’s Police 
Bill of 1829, in the form of the ‘New 
Police’ experiment of that, year. After a 
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period of struggle for existence in the face 
of fierce popular hostility, they .succeeded 
in securing public approval aud respect, 
and liic.v were in general outline the 
model on which all the prov. forces were 
allowed to develop. The area mirier the 
supervision of the M. P. includes the 
whole of the administrative co. of London, 
* wliich comprises its twenty-eight bors., 
and it includes also the whole of the 
administrative co. of Middlesex and parts 
of the cos. of Surrey, f£ent. Essex, and 
Hertfordshire (roughly shaking, the area 
within a fifteen -mile radius of Charing 
Cross). Like other police their primary 
duties are the prevention and detection of 
crime and the preservation of order. They 


arc the authority for regulating the street 
traflie, and they issue ann. licences to pro- 
prietors, drivers, and conductors of con- 
veyances enabling omnibuses, carriages, 
taxis, etc., to ply or stand for hire within 
the M. P. dist. : and they have power to 
make by-laws for regulating the conduct 
of all such persons. The M. P. arc the 
only force for which the home secretary is 
responsible to Parliament, but the city of 
London is policed separately by a force of 
about, 1100 men organised and controlled 
by the common council of the city 
(Metropolitan Police Acts, 1829 and 1839). 
The authorised estab. of the M. P. on 
Deo. 31. 1948, was 18,335, exclusive of 
CM.D., 1404, and women police, 338. 
The actual strength oil that date was 
uniform branch, 14,152, O.l. D. full 
strength, ancl women 223. The force is 
administered by a commissioner, with a 
deputy commissioner and four assistant 
commissioners' and a number of other 
officials constituting the M. P. office at 
Now Scotland Yard. London, S.W. In a 
memorandum (issued as a White Paper on 
May 11, 1935) the gov. accepted in prin- 
ciple Lord Trcnchard’s (then commis- 
sioner) proposal to reorganise the M. P., 
chiefly by recruiting young men to the 
higher posts by a system of competitive 
selection. A M. P. college was instituted 
at ilendon shortly before the Second 
World War, but criticism of Lord Tren- 
chard’s scheme, both in t hcory and practice, 
led to its abandonment, and the college 
was not reopened after the war. A new 
police college for members of all police 
forces was opened at Kyton-on-Dunsmore, 
Warwickshire, in Oct. 1948. Sec also 
Mkthopoutvn Polick Courts. 

Metropolitan Police Courts, petty ses- 
sional courts presided qycr by paid pro- 
fessional magistracy, generally called 
stipendiaries. Other large tns. have such 
courts as distinct from those of the uupaid 
magistracy, but the police court (in the 
sense in which it is used in this article) 
originated in London in the early Georgian 
period when the previous tentative efforts 
to police Westminster were developed by 
the appointment of constables, and 
‘annoyance juries,’ who reported on 
public nuisances, announces, and other 
small offences. In 1792 the Crown was 
given power to establish seven public 
courts in specified metropolitan pars., and 
to appoint three justices drawn from the 
Middlesex and .Surrey magistracy for 
each of such courts. The Act of 1792 was 
repealed and re-enacted by an Act passed 
in 1 802, and this later Act may be regarded 
us the real charter of the metropolitan 
stipendiaries. The seven courts or ‘pub- 
lick offices,’ os they were styled, wore 
e-dab. at the pars, of .St. Margaret, West- 
minster: St.. James, Westminster; St-. 
James, Clerkenwcll ; St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch ; St. Mary, Whitechapel; and St. 
l’aul, ShadvveLl (for Middlesex), and at or 
near Sfc. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark (for 
Surrey). The result of this estab. of paid 
magistrates in the metropolis was that 
they enjoyed a monopoly of fees at their 
public offices within the limits of the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, for henceforth, 
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with few exceptions, no fees could be taken 
by any other justices n ruler a penalty of 
£100. The excepted eases were, inter alia , 
fees for licensing alehouses, and fees for 
the purpose of enforcing the payment of 
taxes and assessments arising within the 
par. concerned, and generally fees taken 
at Bow Street Public Ofllco, this celebrated 
place being thus early a central institution. 
Notwithstanding these changes, the 
policing of the metropolis left much to be 
desired, especially in the vicinity of the 
Thames. The ‘ hooliganism * in the neigh- 
bourhood of the riv. resulted in the estali. 
of a police office at Wap ping New Stairs 
with throe justices and seven constables. 
Altogether in 1797 there were not abo\o 
2000 constables or ‘watchmen’ in the 
metropolis. Accordingly, in 1830, another 
court was cstab. at W estminster, and the 
‘metropolitan police dist.’ constituted, 
the component pars, of which were hence- 
forth to be policed by the new ‘police 
force,’ w r ho were placed under the direct 
control of the Justices, and superseded 
tho old London watchmen. A later Act 
extended the jurisdiction of the M. i\ 
by giving the police constables of the 
metropolitan force power** in Bm k Ingham - 
shire and Berkshire, in addition to the 
metropolitan area prop«" T ’’ *•** called. The 

M. R C. now number fouileen: Bow 
Street with three magistrates. Clerkcnwell 
two, Greenwich and Woolwich two be- 
tween thorn, Lambeth two, Marylchone 
two, Thames two. Tower Bridge one, 

N. London two, 01*1 Street two, \Y\ Lou- 
don tw r o. Great Marlborough Street two. 
g.W. two, and W. limn one. .Juvenile 
courts were; estab. b.v order in council of 
Dec. 2, 1909, at Bow Street.. Clerkcnwell, 
Tower Bridge, Westminster, Did Street, 
and Greenwich. Children's < (juris in 
separate buildings from police courts 
have been constituted by orders in 
council: they are held at ( 'axton Hall, 
Westminster: Stamford House. Goldhuwk 
lload, W.; Toynbee Hall. Commercial 
Street, E.; Lambeth Tn. Ball, Brixton 
Hill, S.W.; Motley College. Westminster 
Bridge Hoad, S. 10. ; Chelsea Juvenile 
Court, Lennox Gardens. S.W.; Friends 
House, Easton Hoad. N.W. 

The Crown is empowered under the 
Metropolitan Police Courts Act, 1839, to 
alter tho number of the courts and magis- 
trates. and under an Act of 1810 to con- 
stitute police court dlvs., with a police 
court for each, provided onl> tho number 
of tho magistrates does not at any time 
exceed twenty -seven. Courts arc held 
every day, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted. The salary of the chief magis- 
trate is now £2300. that of each of Hie 
others being £2000. Bow Street has the 
distinction of being tin* only court having 
jurisdiction in extradiimn case*. Every- 
thing which can be said to relate to public 
order or the prevention of nuisances conies 
within the general jurisdiction of tho 
M. P. C. ; serious crimes arc remitted to 
the London sessions or criminal sessions 
at. the Central Criminal Court. 

Metropolitan Water Board, body re- 
sponsible for tho water supply to the ad- 
ministrative co. of London, a duty which 


was formerly left to the initiative of the 
various metropolitan water companies. 
The hoard, as constituted by the pro- 
visions of the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, 
is composed of sixty-six members, fourteen 
of whom are appointed by the Loudon Co. 
Council, two by the common council of 
the city, two by the city council of the 
bor. of Westminster, one by each of the 
remaining metropolitan bor. councils and 
the remainder by the local authorities 
of those (lists, which, though outside the 
co. of London, are included within the 
metropolitan waiter area. Its supply ser- 
vices cover an Urea of 5 7 5 sq. m., com- 
prising a pop. of 7.549,000 inhab. The anti, 
supply in 1940-41 was 110,000,000.000 
gallons (representing 491,300,000 tons/, 
being a daily average of 300-09 million 
gallons. The chief sources of supply are 
the Thames and Lea Its., and another 
source is the New Kiv. Company’s under- 
taking, which famous scheme was in- 
augurated iu 100.5 by Sir Hugh Myddlctom 
to bring water from Amwelland Chadwell. 
Hertfordshire, to London. The largest 
reservoirs arc near Staines. The hoard’s 
charges arc levied on rateable value at 
such rate, not. exceeding S| per cent, as 
tho lionrd may tlx. The capital debt of 
the board is about £5(5.000,000 (1940), and 
the net water rental approximately 
£5,330.000 (19 HI). 

Metrorrhagia, sec under MknstrvaTIon. 

Metsu, or Metzu, Gabriel (1030-07 ). 
Dutch painter, b. at Leyden. He studied 
under Gerard Dow, and in I G4S was ad- 
mitted into the Painters’ Guild at Leyden, 
but left that cit> two years later for Am- 
sterdam, where he > ttlod as a painter of 
(je nre pictures. His chief works arc ‘The 
Market -pin, ce of Amsterdam. ’ at the 
Louvre: ‘The Sportsman.’ at The Hague; 
‘The Game-dealer’s Shop.’ at Dresden; 
‘The Repast.* at the Hermitage, Lenin- 
grad; and ‘The Duet* and ‘The Music 
Lesson’ in tho National Gallery, London. 
See It. II. Wilcnski, Introduction to Dutch 
Art . 1927. 

Mettornich-Winneburg, Clemens Wenzel 
Nepomuk Lothar, Duke of Portella, and 
later Prince von Metternich (1773-1359). 
Auslriau statesman, b. at Koblenz, his 
father being Franz Georg Karl von M..-W. 
also a slat Chinan. In 1795 he married the 
daughter of Prim e Kaimitz, and hence- 
forward assumed a prominent position m 
the diplomatic world. He became minis- 
ter at 1 freshen in 1801. and two years later 
was transfened to Berlin. During the 
years 180(5-7 he represented Austria at 
Paris, where, inspire of his anti -Napoleonic 
policy, he managed to keep on good terms 
with Napoleon, whom he tried tn bring 
into an alliance with Austria. Tho war 
which followed was terminated b\ Napo- 
leon's victory at. \ Vagram and the treaty 
of Vienna (1809). After this M. became 
chancellor and foreign minister. For 
some time he veiled his enmity against 
Napoleon, and succeeded in negotiating 
tho marriage betw v,-n that emperor and 
Maria Louise in 1810. But during the 
next two years the attitude ami the suc- 
cesses of Napoleon led to the formation of 
the great alliance between Russia. Austria, 
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and Prussia, in which, by acute diplomacy. 
M, secured for Austria the leading' p oh it ion 
(TopUtz, 1813). The victory of Leipzig 
enabled him to dictate terms to Napoleon, 
and he took a leading part in the nego- 
tiations which followed this event. 

From this date M. figures as the 
champion of Conservatism throughout 
Europe. By his diplomacy he again 
managed to secure the leading position in 
the Holy Alliance, which he used as an 
instrument for furthering these aims. The 
revolution of 1818 came as a great shock 
to him, ami its results were seen in Austria 
in the fall of his gov. lie left Austria 
with an armed escort and took refuge in 
England. In 18;31 he removed to his 
castle of Johannisburg on the Rhine, 
lie rf. at Vienna in 18.311, 

In the search by M., Castloreagli, and 
the Tsar Alexander 1. for a European 
order, M. was the real protagonist, and for 
a generation he was the mainstay of a 
federal Europe which at least preserved a 
species of European peace. It was in the 
.sean'h for a more constructive cure for the 
revolutionary malady than mere suppres- 
sion that M. and his contemporaries en- 
countered difficulties, and M. was clear- 
sighted enough to see that his system of 
securing co-operation against revolution 
must sooner or later fail before the funda- 
mental dilemmas of his policy. Perhaps 
he was the last of the eighteenth-century 
benevolent despots. He was never a 
Liberal. In the last resort he was un- 
alterably opposed to popular sovereignty, 
yet too cynical and even too humane to 
believe in mere blind repression. To- 
wards the end of his life he said: ‘The 
people let themselves be duped easily 
enough ; you cannot exaggerate the good- 
ness of the people, I might even say of all 
peoples; but their ignorance is as great; 
therefore they must be led.’ He believed 
in a philosophy of equilibrium, both in 
relation to the classes mid powers within 
a sttfle and to the interrelations of the 
European powers. Since both had been 
disturbed by the Fr. Revolution and Napo- 
leon, M. conceived it essential to restore 
the balance and to maintain it. In that he 
realised that paternal gov. must justify 
itself by its wisdom, popularity, and 
efficiency, M. was a reformer. He ad- 
vanced schemes for the strengthening of 
the council of state, and for rallying 
popular support by reviving prov. senti- 
ment. But he was the servant of an 
autocrat who disliked change, ami nothing 
came of his reforms; and, as with so many 
of the great men of hist., his reputation 
sank to its lowest point in the generation 
following his death. His memoirs wore 
pub. at Vienna (1878-84), and were trans. 
.Into Eng. in 1880. See A. Beer, Zehn 
Jahre mterreit-Uischer Politik , 1801-10, 
1877. etc.; A. 8orcI, IS Europe et la revolu- 
tion francaise, 188i; and E. L. Woodward, 
Three Studies in European Conservatism, 
1020. See also P. Qudbnell (ed., with bio- 
graphical foreword), The Private Letters 
of Princess Liecen to Prince Mettemich, 
1820-26, 1948, and life by A. Cecil, 19lB. 

Mettmann, tn. in the Rhineland, Ger- 
many, about 8 m. X.E. of Dilsseldorf. 


In the vicinity the Neandcr Cave, con- 
taining the remains of a prehistoric 
human being, the Neanderthal Man (see 
Neanderthal), woh discovered. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Mettur Dam, in Madras, the essential 
part of the Cauvery-M. system of 
irrigation. It was Inaugurated on Aug. 
21, 1034, and the project was framed with 
two main objects: to improve the existing 
fluctuating water supplies for the Cauvery 
11. delta irrigation of o\er 1.000,000 ac.. 
and to extend irrigation to a new area of 
300.000 ae. The construction of the dam 
itself was undertaken to store the Hood 
waters of the riv. and to pass them down 
to the delta as and when required. The 
construction of the dam increases the 
potentiality of the M. dist. as an 
industrial centre, and that. dist. now has 
the advantages of cheap power, an ample 
supply of water, and proximity to cotton 
and ground-nut tracts. 

Metz, tu. and fortress, formerly of Ger- 
many, in Alsace-Lorraine, now the chief 
tn. of the Fr. dept, of Moselle, 33 in. N. of 
Nancy. It is situated on the Moselle at 
its confluence with the Heilie, and is sur- 
rounded by a system of fort ifl cations. Its 
streets are wide and clean, and it contains 
numerous spacious squares. The cathe- 
dral. a Gothic edifice, was begun in 1014 
and finished in if>46. The church of 
Notrc-Dame-de-la-Kundc is a noteworthy 
structure with a choir built in 1130. In 
the cemetery of Ohambidre there is a 
memorial to the 8400 Frenchmen who fell 
in the war of 1870. Its indust ry is active, 
the chief employments being lace-making, 
tanning, and embroidering, and there is 
trade in corn . poultry, fruit, and wine ; there 
are also brass and copper foundries. 

M.. known to the Roms, by the name of 
Divoilurutn, was the chief tn. of a people 
called the Mediomatrici. whose name it 
took at a later date. In the fifth century 
the corrupted form Mettis first came into 
use. whence the modern M. It surren- 
dered to the Gers. in 1870. It was re- 
stored to Franco with Lorraine In Nov. 
1 018, when all the streets were renamed. 
It was entered by the Fr. troops under 
Gen. Retain on Nov. 10, 1918. M. once 
again changed hands when France col- 
lapsed in 1940, and remained in Ger. 
possession for 1 4 yrs. By Sept. 11. 1944. 
the Allies had estah. themselves in 
strength on the E. bank of the Moselle 
between M. and Nancy. In the M. area 
Button’s (r/.v.) .Third Army forces had 
captured Aumctz on that date, and driveu 
to Thionville. 12 m. N. of Ml by the 13th. 
The city Itself, however, was stubbornly 
defended, and the siege ir as long and 
arduous. On the Third Army’s front 
Nancy fell on Sept, lo, but M., strongly 
defended by its outer ringmf forts, held 
out until the allied offensive ultimately 
reduced the great stronghold on Nov. 22. 
Pop. 83,009. See further under Western 
Front in Second World War. 

Metzingen, tu. in Wttrttojmberg-Baden, 
Germany, on the R. Neckar, 18 rii. S.8.K. 
of Stuttgart. Pop. 7000. 

Metztitlan, tn. of Mexico In the state of 
Hidalgo, 40 ui. N. of Pocliuea. Pop. 8000. 
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Metzu, Gabriel, see Mktsu. with Germany in 187 1 , out of the remnants 

Meudon, tn. and S.W. suburb of Paris, of the old depts. of Meurfho and Moselle. 
France, in the dept, of Seine-ct-Oise. It It consists of the four arrow, of Nancy. 
manufR. Blass, ammunition, and linen Briey, LunOville, and Tout The prov. is 
goods. Hero is one of the eight obscr- drained by the Moselle, an affluent of the 
vatories outside Paris. Pop. 20,H00. Rhine, and its tribs., and by the Chicrs, a 
Meulebeke, industrial tn. near Courtrai, trib. of the Meuse. Grand Rougimont 
Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, with (204 1 ft. ) in the Vosges is the highest peak, 
nianufs. of lace and textiles, and bleaching The Paris -St rasburg main line passes 
works. Pop. 9200. through Nancy, the cap. The manufs. 

Meulon, Adam Francois van der (1632- of cast and sheet iron, of Iron and steel 
1090), Flem. painter, b. in Brussels. He goods, and of earthenware and glass are 
wan a pupil of Peter Snaycrs, lmt soon very considerable. Rock-salt is found in 
surpassed his master. Colbert appointed abundance. Viticulture flourishes, and 
him buttic-puiutcr to Louis XIV. lie cereals, potatoes, and hops are widely 
painted the prin. battles and sieges in grown. Area 2036 sq. in. Pop. (528,800. 
Flanders for the chateau of Marly. In Meuse: 1. Dept, of N.E. France, 
1073 he was made a member of the composed of portions of Lorraine and 
academy. Many of his pictures are at the Champagne. It consists of the three 
Louvre and Versailles. arrons. of Bar-le-Huc, Oommeroy. and 

Meum, genus of umbelliferous plants. Verdun. The* basin of the Meuse, which 
M. athamantivum is the Spignel. Mon, or flows N. from E. to \V., occupies one-half 
Baldmoncy of Scotland. The leaves are of the dept., the rest, being drained in the 
bipinnate, with crowded, brisile-like seg- N.E. by the Orne and Chicrs and other 
merits, and the umbels of flowers are streams. The main ridge of highlands, 
yellow. which sink from S. northwards, forms the 

Meung, Jean de (Jean Clopinel) (c. watershed bet ween the Seine and Rhine. 
12.50-1305), Fr. satirist, lived in Paris. The hills of the Argonne are clothed with 
J I c wrote over 20,000 linos in continuation magnificent oak forests. Cereals, pota- 
of Guillaume de Lorris’s Roman dr la rose , toes, and mangel- wurzels are the staple 
the style, logical export *r#* and virility of agrie. products, and the vine is profitably 
which entitle him to be called the first of cultivated. Freestone is quarried, but, 
Fr. medieval poets. Tn his contempt for neither the mineral wealth nor the iudus- 
roinance, supers! it ion. feudalism, monasti- tries arc important. Cup., Bar-le-Huc. 
eism, the papacy, and royalty, lie was. Area 2408 sq. in. Pop. 188,700. 2. Or 

moreover, the Voltaire of his age. Maas, riv. over 550 ni. long, rising in the 

Meunier, Constantin (1831-1905), Rcl- dept, of Haute -Marne, Franco. Passing 
gian sculptor and painter, b. near Brussels. Verdun and Sedan in a northerly direction 
Among his best known pictures arc ‘The it enters Belgium, ami after bending 
Salle St. Koch' (1857): ‘A Trappist eastward beyond Namur, flows north- 
Funeral’ (I860)*, and the notable Horles ward again past Lif'ge in Belgium and 
depicting the minora and factory hands in Maastricht in Holland. After a sharp 
Lemonnier’s Lr Tour du mondr. But it is curve westward it enters the Waul, that is 
primarily as a sculptor lie will live. His the left arm of the Rhine, at Woudriclicm. 
best statues are * Miner*: * Pudd lor* (1885); It now divides, the N. branch, called the 
and ‘Mower' (1892); and a scries of has- Merwedc. proceeding to Dordrecht, whence 
reliefs which he called a ‘Monument to it e\ cut ually roaches the sea through two 
Labour. 1 See lives by U. Treu, 1898, and channels, the Gudc and the Niemve-Maas, 
O. Lemonnier, 1903. and (he S. which, after entering the 

Meurice, Francois Paul (1818- 1905). Fr. Hollandsche Diep, flows Into the -ea 
dramatist, studied law and literatim*, was through t he lluringvliet and Krammer. 
made chief editor of Victor Hugo's Refnv Rotterdam ami Dinant are both on its 
ment , and imprisoned as such for six banks. Its main affluents are the Sainbre. 
months. In 1878 he dramatised Le# Mine- the Hurt he, the Geer, and the Roer. For 
rabies , and afl erwards Xoirr Dame de J 3 aris the military opera) ions in the dept . and in 
and Quafre - eitujt -treizr. Two of his Die M. valley in the First World War, see 
original piavs were Renrntuto Cellini Fkv.nvk \nh FiwnKrw. First Would 
( 1852) and Struenser (1893); whilst for W \n Campaigns in; Would Wau. First, 
Falstaff (1842) and Hamlet (1843) he had under various sub-headings relating to the 
collaborators. W. front. The M. to the S. of Namur. 

Meursius, Johannes (properly Jan de was part of the main lino of defenee of 
Meurs) (1579-1639), Hutch classical Belgium, in the Socoud World War. 
scholar, became prof, of lust, and after- stretching N. over Wavre and tvonings- 
wards of Gk. at Leyden Tniv. (1610 and hooikt to Antwerp. The crossing of the 
1611), and in 1625 accepted the chair of M. was forced in the sector defended by 
hist, at Sorft In Denmark, as the execution the Fr. Ninth Army at Houx. 4 in. N. of 
jot Barneveldt, whose children he taught, Dinant on May 13. For the operations 
had exposed him to ceaseless persecn- of the First and Third Amer. Armies on 
tions. Among many other work** he the M. around Namur, Dinant. and Cnm- 
wroto Rea Relaiav (1612): a (Uossarium mercy, and St. Michiel, in Sept. 1944; 
G Irtcco- Barba rum (1614); and Hi star in for details of von Runstcdt's Ardennes 
Danica (1630). See also J. Gronovtus, counter offensive *Dec. 17. 1914) and 
Thesaurus Ora i earum AntuinitaUun , 1697- plan to break through the Allies’ thin line 
1702. or defences in a sudden blitz drive to the 

Meurthe et Moselle, dept, in the N.E. of M. in the Liege-Namur area; and for the 
France, being formed, after the treaty operations in Holland at Nijmegen and 
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Arnhem over the M. In the autumn of Austrian Maximilian. Ilia chief work is 
1944, see Western Front in Second Silva de VarUt Lerrion (1549). 

World War. Mexican and Central American Native 

Meuselwitz, manufacturing tn. in Languages. Unlike N. America, (see under 
Thuringia. Germany, S m. N.W. of Alton- ‘North American Native Languages), in 
burg. Pop. 10.000. Mexico and a groat part of Central and 

Meux, Sir Hedworth, see Lambton. S. Arncrtca (see South American Native 

Mevagissey, pilchard fishing station and Languages ) t he nat i vo pop. st ill flourishes, 
health resort. 1*2 in. K. of Truro, Cornwall, Of the seventeen republics of Lut. Ainer- 
England. Pop. 3500. ic*a, only three (Costa 11 lea, Argentina. 

Me vis, see Nevis. and Uruguay) are mainly white, nine 

Mew6s, Charles Fr§d6ric (1858-1914), (Mexico. Salvador, Honduras. Nicaragua, 
Fr. architect, by birth a Fr. Alsatian, his Panama, Venezuela. Colombia, Chile, and 
ancestors being emigrants from the Halt ie Paraguay) are mainly mestizo, i.r. of 
provs. who settled in Strasbourg, lie mixed descent, four are mainly Indian 
studied unde»* Pascal b/.r.) at the Eiole des (Gdatcitiala. Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia), 
Beaux Arts, where he won sev. distine- and the vast, republic of Brazil is about 
tions. Ill- design of the Palais de Oongres half white. 

for the exhibition of 1900 gained him the The native language of Mexico is Aztec, 
Legiou of Honour. He was the first to a Nahuatl language, i.r. belonging to the 
create a style of architecture and decora- Nalioa linguistic family. It Is spoken 
tion which was generally adopted for bv sonic (>50.000 people in N. and contra! 
hotels all over the world. His cold rib u- .Mexico. The great state of Oaxaca in S. 
tion to the architectural development of Mexico offers the most complex linguistic 
the London of the early twentieth situation existing in that, country. There 
centurv was noteworthy and it is by that arc a largo number of tribal and linguistic 
work that bis name will be chiefly re- groups, speaking about fifty different 
mem bored, as lie produced relatively little languages, which <1 liter greatly in culture, 
in his own country, llis most significant Nowadays, however, the most important 
building in France was the Puri* Kitz. native languages an; Mixtcc, and, espeei- 
entrusted to him by Cesar Hit x. the ' ally. Zapotec. which is spoken by sev. 
famous hfitelier, whose name hu* passed thousand people in S. Oaxaca; a Zupotec 
into the language. Situated in the Place dialect, called Villa Alta, is spoken in 
VeudOrne. this small exclusive hotel X.E. Oaxaca. 

became the model for all subsequent The Mayas, one of the most important 
buildings of its type and the standard by and most civilised peoples of native 
which tiie design and equipment of a America, still form the bulk of the pop. 
modern high-class hotel was judged, ot Yucatan. They may be divided into 
r»nou after the Paris Ilitz was opened in three main groups, speaking allied Ian- 
1900 M. came to Loudon to take charge gauges : (1) the Mayas propel, subdivided 
of the interior planning of the new Carlton into manv tribes speaking various 
Hotel in Pall Mull, built from the designs dialects, and numbering about .'{00.000. 
of the Eng. architect. Henry Florence, j in Yucatan, and the neighbouring slates 
M. and lib- partner. Arthur Davis, revised , of Mexico and Guatemala; (2) the Quiche 
the plans and completed the building, with I (some .>00.000). between Lake At it Jan and 
its centra) palm court. He ami Davis! the Pacific. S. Guatemala; and (I!) tile 
were then invited to design the Hitz in HuaMeku (about 50.1)00) in Vera Cruz, 
Ptccamllv and in this they were the j Hidalgo. Tumuulipas. and Sail Fails 
pioneer- of manv innovations. They a No . Pntosi. already separated from the main 
dodtriu d tiie old Mamina f'nsf o Hires at I stork m ancient times. S-e alstt under 
the junction of the Stroud and Aldvvyeh; . Li\<;< i**r ir Famines. Stc Langi w.es 
thcelub-nfiu.se of the ] loyal Automobile ! tCiAs&irrrvriox ok): \aimi American 

Club, which embodies some of M.’s ideas j N \ti\i. Languages: ^oith Americ an 

in his curlier hydropal hie estab. at Con- , N vtive Langi \ge». 

toxcvillo, ami many tn. and country i Mexico (Estados Unidos Mexicauosi, 
houses. Midi as Luton lloo in England ami j republic in the N. of I hr Amer. sub- 
sex’. tine house* in Cologne and Hamburg. ! continent, occupying the S. extension of 
M. was an exponent of logical and prac- the eoutineut towards Central America, 
tical planning on axial lines, with a strong If is bounded N. t>y the C.S.A. and 8.E. 
feeling for st vlcjind proportion, eminently I f>v Brit. Honduras and Guatemala, and 
suitable for luxury not els. clubs, private j has a coast -Hue of over 1509 m. on the 
residences, and, biter, for the interiors of ! Atlantic (gulf of M.) and of over 2000 m. 
mammoth liner-. among these latter the 1 on the Puri tin side. Its arda is 700.175 
fmperafor ( litre anuria) In which he col- [ sq. in., and pop. (194(1)22.77/6,000. 
laborated with Id- Swiss partner, Bischoff. ! Physical Features. — The elevation upon 
, Mexborough, tn. with potteries and iron i which M. lies is formed l>v the mt. range 
and glass works, on the Don, 51 m. N.K. ! of tiie Sierra Madre (the Mexican name 
by X. of Rotherham in the NY. Hilling of lor the Sierra Nevada) which Tuns parallel 
Yorkshire, England. There are coal- with the E. roust, ami which. like the 

mines near by. Pop. 17,900. Bockies, is prolonged from the N. Into M., 

Mexia, Pedro (1496-1552), 8p. historian, the two ranges eventually converging In 
was appointed historiographer to the the narrow isthmus of Tehuantepec and 
Emperor Hilaries V. in 1548. In his uniting to form the Nudo Mixteeo or 
Historia imperial y Cesarea (1547) iro Mixteeo Knot. There are steep slopes 
chronicled the reigns of all the Horn, from this plateau both to the Pacific and 
emperors from Julius Caesar to the the Atlantic or gulf of M. The plateau 
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between the ranges is known os the 
plateau of Anahuac, which iR broken up 
into many deep and broad valleys, and 
surrounded bv the peaks of mbs., the 
ridges of which form its surface; it is the 
region of the anct. Mexican civilisation. 
This tableland or plateau (of some 
*270,200 sq. m.) gradually expands in 
breadth northwards, and remains on an 
average elevation of about 0000 ft as far 
as 420 m. from the city of M., after which 
it gradually declines. In the W. is the 
long peninsula of California, with a 
mountainous surface separated from the 
Mexican mainland by the gulf of Lower 
California. The Sierra Madre ends in a 
series of volcanic peaks from Coliina 


Norte flows from Ciudad Juarez, in the 
state of Chihuahua, to Matamoros in 
the state of Taniaulipas. It rises S. of 
the tn. of Las Cruces in the state of Texas 
and its course in M. (976 m.) is one of calm 
and shallow waters reaching great widths 
in certain places. Its Mexican tribs. are 
the Conches and San, Juan lbs., besides 
other streams that considerably augment 
its volume and enhance its value for 
irrigation purposes. The largest fresh- 
water lakes are Chapala (70 m. long by 
20 wide), Patzcuaro, and Xochiinileo. 
Tn the N.W. in an arid region are saline 
lakes. All the littorals, especially those 
of the Caribbean Sea, Pacific, and gulf of 
California (also called gulf of Cortez), are 
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(12,800 ft.) on the W. to Citlaltepetl, or 
Pico do Orizaba (18,311 ft.) on the K. 
Other peaks are Popocatepetl (17.800 ft.). 
Ixtaeeihuatl (17,114 ft.), and others of 
considerable altitude, whose summits are 
covered with perpetual snows. The low- 
lying lands of the coast, are tropical regions 
below 3000 ft. in altitude* the temperate 
regions are at an altitude from 3000 to 
0000 ft. and the height of the plateau 
forms the cold region over (5000 ft. The 
only rivs. of note arc flic Rio Grande del 
Norte or Bravo, which forms part of the N. 
boundary and is na\igablo for over 00 m. 
from its mouth in the gulf of M., and the 
Klo Grande de Santiago, which Hows from 
Lake Chapala to the Pacific Ocean. The 
remaining streams-- Ler mu and Balsas, 
both emptying in the Pacific; Panueo, 
Papaloapan, and the Coatzncoalcos bow- 
ing into the gulf of M.; and the Usuma- 
ointa and Grijalva further S. at. the com- 
mencement of the Yucatan peninsula - 
run in mt. torrents between the deep can- 
yons or barrancas. Tho Hio Grande del 


dotted with a number of small is., of a 
total area ol* about 1931 sq. m. Those in 
the Caribbean are Mujercs (it was here 
that the Spaniards first set foot on Mexi- 
can ter.' and < 'an toy. off the extreme N.K. 
corner of Yucatan. In the gulf of M. the 
largest are. Carmen and Puerto Ileal. In 
the gulf of California are Angel de la 
Guarda and Titmron. and, to the S. off 
the eon^t of the peninsula, are the is. of 
LI Carmen, San Jose, KspMtu Santo, and 
Corral vo. Maria Madre, Maria Magda- 
lena, and Maria Clefus Is. (coimnoulv 
known its Islas Marias) lie off the port of 
Sau Bias in the slate of Xayaril. \Y. 
of the port of Manzanillo is t he archipelago 
of ilevilingigedo, formed by the is. of 
Roca Partida. sSmi Bonedicto, and Socorro. 
Guadalupe, San Benito, Cedros, and Santo 
Tomas lie off the S.W. coast of the pen- 
insula of Lower Mifornia. 

Climate.- M. is divided almost equally 
by the tropic of Cancer so that the S. half 
lies in the torrid and tho N. half in the 
temperate zone. From this position M. 
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should have a hot and uniform climate 
somewhat cooler in the N., but the altitude 
and other factors modify such general 
uniformity and give rise to a considerable 
variety. Tho warmer region is S. of the 
tropic of Cancer, especially in tho low- 
lands up to an elevation of 2600-2900 ft., 
and here tho hottest dlst. is the Balsas 
Valley, the S. part of Yucatan aud the 
coastal zone of Tehuantepec having an 
average ann. temp, of 28 u C. The tem- 
perate regions extending N. and S. of the 
tropic of Cancer along the mt. ranges and 
the central plateau enjoy a mild climate 
all the vuar round. The cold zone is 
that .of the mt. and sierras over 1)000 ft. 
up to’ 14,000 ft. Only the snowy summits 
of the highest peaks exceed these altitudes 
and so correspond to the glacial climes. 
The coastal regions, especially those of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec and the gulf of 
M. t have the same high temps, and abun- 
dant rainfall and belong to the hot and 
damp type of climate. The Central 
Plateau enjoys a mild climate throughout 
its extent. The rainfall of M. varies, but 
is regular in its seasons. In 15 per cent 
of the country it raius less than thirty' 
days in the year; in 38 per cent from thirty 
to sixty days; in 28 per cent sixty to 
ninety days; and in the remaining 
nineteen per cent the rainy season is still 
longer. As a whole the ann. rainfall is 
estimated at 15 J in. for 30 per cent of the 
country* 15i to 314 in. for 35 per cent; 
and of over 314 in. for the remaining 
35 per cent. 

Races . — Tho pop. of M. includes tho 
aborigines or Indian races, the white, the 
mestizos or mixed races, and sev. other 
groups from various nations. The white 
race penetrated into M. with the arrival 
of the Spaniards. During the Sp. 
colonial period the Immigration of sub- 
jects of other European countries was 
prohibited, so that non-Sp- immigrants 
were few. The mestizos , who represent 
about 52 per cent of the total pop., are 
the descendants of the inter-marriage of 
European colonisers and natives. Eth- 
nologists have studied the distinctive 
characteristics of each group of the pure 
Indian races and subdivide them into 
families: the Nahoa family, extending 
from the state of Sinaloa to Tabasco, 
include numerous tribes, e.g. the Mexicans 
of the federal dist., the Cholultecas of 
Puebla and the Tuxtecos of Vera Cruz. 
Tile great Mayaquich6 family occupies 
Yucatan and the E. isthmian portion of 
Tabasco and Chiupa. The Mixtccas and 
Zapoteca-, are confined to Oaxaca, and 
with them dwell other aboriginal groups, 
such as the Chanantecoa of the Papa- 
loapan region. The Tarasca family 
occupies the Tarasco-Nahua region corre- 
sponding to the state of Miehoocun, and 
stretches N. through the extensive table- 
lands beyond the Derma R. The Otornfes 
and their brum hos inhabit the states of 
M., Hidalgo, Puobm, Queretaro, Guana- 
uato, San Iuiis Potostt and TamauHpas. 
The Tuinaulipeeos, CoahuiJtecos, and 
Tobosos form the Atapascana fainil.v, 
and the Opatas ami Pimps the Pimana 
or Sonorense family. The uame of N. 


Nahoas is assigned to the Yaqui and Mayo 
tribes, as well as to others of the W. 
Sierra Madre. Descendant s of the Zoques, 
Chiapas, and others still inhabit the 
isthmian region. 

Fauna and Flora. — M. breeds all kinds 
of domestic animals, and aviculture, 
cattle-raising, apiculture, and sericulture 
are widely carried on. Fur-bearing 
animals arc scarce, but foxes, otters, and 
skunks are to be found. There are no 
dangerous animals, except the rare species 
of the tigrillo ami wild cat. Rabbits and 
hares are abundant, as also arc quail and 
dove, all these being so much sought as to 
necessitate restrictive regulations. The 
flora of tho Tierra calicnte is most si riking ; 
Mexican vanilla is famous. Mexican 
flowers enjoy wide admiration: bougain- 
villea, camclias, orchids, gardenias, and 
magnolias in the tropical regions; roses, 
carnations, and pansies in the temperate 
clime; and violets, rhododendrons, and 
dahlias in the cold regions. 

Agriculture . Minerals , and Manu- 
factures. — M. imports large quantities of 
food, although the country is potentially a 
rich agric. area. There are vast tracts of 
virgin soil on the central plateau and in 
tlic tropical areas, and millions of uc. 
which have been only superficially worked 
by t lie; primitive farming methods of the 
peasants could produce a far higher yield 
with the aid of modern agric. science and 
machinery. Systematic irrigation is Jn 
its infancy; over 17,000,000 ac. of arable 
land were farmed in 194(1, but only about 
1 2 per cent of this was irrigated. By law 
the vil. ( rjido ) is the unit for communal 
land-holding. Up to Sept. 1, 11M5, 

65. 000. 000 ac. had been couflscated by the 
state and redistributed to over 2,000,000 
families. Alienation of the land in the 
ejido is not possible, since the state 
holds the title to it oil liehulf of the vil. 
Stock-raising, agriculture, and mining are 
the chief occupations. The prill, agric. 
crops are maize, wheat, barley, beaus. 
Chile pepper, coffee, cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco, vanilla, and all kinds of tropical 
fruit. Other products are chick-peas and 
chiric-guin. The maguey or Mexican aloe 
is cultivated for the beverage known as 
‘ pulque,* and other species of this plant 
yield sisal-hemp or henequen and pita- 
flax. Half of the world’s supply of sisal is 
grown in Yucatan. The Mexican forests 
abound in mahogany, ebony, rose-wood, 
and caoutchouc trees, large-scale cultiva- 
tion of rubber being undertaken under 
supervision by Airier, experts m 1941. 
There are great- numbers of livestock, in- 
cluding 19,000,000 cattle. 1 .000.000 sheep, 

2.000. 000 horses, 7,000,000 * goats, and 

5.000. 000 pigs. M. is potentially the 
leading silver-producing ouimtry in tho 
world, and could meet a£dcmaml of 

200.000. 000 oz. a year. Output to-day 
is about 40 per cent of world production, 
but lias declined from 86,600,000 flue 
oz. in 1943 to 61,000,000 Oz. in 1946. 
Other minerals produced ar$ gold, iron, 
copper, manganese, magnesite, lead, zinc, 
mercury, anu antimony. M. is tho fourth 
largest petroleum producer in tho world. 
Her reserves were estimated at 9,000,000 
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barrels in 1947. The output of petroleum i amending that of 1857, has itself been 
in 1946 exceeded 49.000.000 barrels: of amended scv. times between 1929 and 


this, rather less than 20 per cent was 
exported, the U.S.A. being” the biggest 
single customer. On March 18, 1938, the 
three large companies which controlled 
most of the oilfields were nationalised 
by decree. In 1942 M. agreed to pay 
Ihc U.S.A. 824,000,000 compensation 
for Ainer. property confiscated , and live 
>ears later promised compensation of 
$81,250,000 to former Brit, and Dutch 
owners of oil properties. The oil-fields 
employ about 22.200 men and have a 
refining capacity of 200,000 barrels a clay. 
There are nearly 900 producing oil wells 
and a dozen refineries. M. is predomin- 
antly X’ural, with, consequently, few 
industries apart from agriculture and 
mining and therefore large tns. are not 
numerous. But, though M. is not a 
manufacturing country, there was a con- 
siderable development of manufacturing 
industries between the two world warn. 
There ure home fifty tobacco factories, 
1000 textile factories, and some hundrcdM 
of timber mills, metal factories, chemical 
plant/8, and food-making plants. In all, 
according to the 1945 census, there were 
28,513 factories, employing 512,400 
workers. 

Trade . — The trade of M. jn 1946 was 
valued at 2,636,787,000 pesos for imports 
and 1,915,261,000 pesos for exports. 
Exports included mainly precious metals, 
coffee, chicle, and oil. Of the total exports 
over 70 per cent went to the U.S.A. The 
chief imports are usually wheat and sugar, 
but in 1946 these came next in order after 
trucks and motor-cars. Of total imports 
834 per cent came from the U.S.A., nearly 
2 per cent from Britain, 3 per cent from 
Argentina. From S. and Central Amer- 
ica as a whole imports were 7 ’7 per cent 
of the total and from the Brit. Empire 
3*8 per cent. M.’s heavy adverse balance 
w'ith the U.S.A. reflects the flow of invest- 
ments resulting in the reconstruction of 
Mexican mining, transportation, and 
manufacturing industries. 

Communications . — There are thirty-nine 
ocean ports, the chief bciug Vera Cruz and 
Tampico, both on the gulf of M. Total 
shipping under the Mexican flag (as at 
1940) wob 10,368 vessels of 1,G58,U00 
gross tons. There are three railroad lines 
connecting the centre of the republic with 
the U.S.A., these being the National 
Railways, the S. Pacific Railroad, and the 
Mexican Railway. Two lines run from 
M. city to Vera Cruz. Another line 
extends S. to the Guatemalan border, and 
there are numerous brauch lines joining 
these main arteries. The total railway 
system exceeds 15,000 m. There are 
paved highways from Laredo city to M. 
city, from M. city to Acapulco, Vera 
Cruz, Guadalajara and Morelia, Cclaya, 
Puebla, Tchuacan, Qucretaro, Tampico, 
Tuxpan, Toluca, and Cuapiaxtla. Many 
ne\v automobile roads have been opened in 
recent years and many others are still 
under construction. Fourteen air lines 
operate in M„ whoso routes represent a 
total length of 112,000 m. of airways. 

Constitution. — The constitution of 1917, 

E.E. 9 


1946. M. is a federal republic, com- 
prising twenty -eight states, each autono- 
mous in local affairs. Congress consists of 
a chamber of 147 deputies, elected for 
three years by universal suffrage, and u 
senate of flfty-oight mom hoi’s, tw>o for 
each state and the federal dist., elected 
for six years. The president, who is 
elected for six years, is chosen by direct 
popular \ote at a general election. The 
president and a council of the heads of 
depts. and the secretaries of the ministries 
direct the administration. The seat of the 
republican legislature, executive, and 
judiciary is M. city. The judicial power 
is vested in the supreme court, consisting 
of twenty -one judges, and also in the dist. 
attorneys and circuit magistrates. In 
1938 women were given equal citizenship 
and suffrage with men. subject to ratifi- 
cation of this constitutional amendment 
by two-thirds of the states. The consti- 
tution divides the functions of the legis- 
lature. executive, and judicial depts. of 
gov. in a similar manner to that estab. by 
the constitutions of other Amcr. countries 
and provides the basis on which regulative 
legislation respecting labour, social ser- 
vices, elo., must be dictated. 

M. consists of the following states: 
AguascaJicntes (cap. Aguascalientes), 2499 
sq. m., pop. 161.790; Campeche (Cam- 
peche) 19,670 sq. in.. 90,500; Chiapas 
(Tuxtla Gutierrez) 28,700 sq. m., 679,800; 
Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 94,800 sq. m., 
624.000; Coahuilu (Saltillo) 58,000 sq. m., 
550,700; Colima (Colima) 2000 sq. in., 
78,800; Durango .Durango) 42,270 sq. 
m.» 483,800; Guanajuato (Guanajuato) 
11,800 sq. TO., 1.046,500; Guerrero 
(Chilpancingo) 21,885 sq. m., 733,000; 
llidalgo (Pachuca) 8057 sq. m., 771,800; 
Jalisco (Guadalajara) 31,149 sq. in., 
1,418,300; M. state (Toluca) 8267 sq. in., 
1,116,000; Miehoac&an (Morelia) 23,200 
sq. m., 1,182,000; Morelos (Cuernavaca) 
1916 sq. m., 182,700; Nayarit (Tepic) 
10,444 sq. in., 210,700; Nuevo L6on 
(Monterrey) 25,134 sq. m., 541,100; 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) 36,371 sq. m., 1,193,000; 
Puebla (Puebla) 13,124 sq. m., 1,294,600; 
Qucretaro (Quertstoro) 4432 sq. m., 
215,000; San Luis Potos6 (San Luis 
Potoae) 24,415 sq. in., 679,000; Sinaloa 
(Culiacau) 22,580 sq. in., 493,000; 
Sonora (llennosillo) 70,477 sq. in.. 
364,200; Tabasco (Villa llcrmosa) 9782 
sq. III., 285.600; Tamaulipas (Ciudad 
Victoria) 30,731 sq. m.. 459,000; Tlaxcala 
(Tluxcala) 1.555 sq. m., 224,000; Vera 
Cruz (Jalapa) 27,736 sq. m., 1,019,300; 
Yucatan (Merida) 23,926 sq. m., 418,200; 
and Zacatecas (Zacatecas) 28,120 sq. m.. 
565.100. There are also three tors., N. 
and S. Lower California and Quintana 
Roo; the federal is., comprising the is. 
around M., which are inhabited; and the 
foderul dist. (tor. acquired from M. state 
by the Mexican 0.»v, for its especial use, 
comprising M. city a ad a small area around 
it). Each state has its own constitution, 
twees, and laws: and a governor, legisla- 
ture, and judicial officers popularly elected. 
All states must publish and enforce the 

II 
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federal laws. The governors of the N. and 
S. ters. of Lower California, of Quintana 
Uoo, arul of the federal dial, are appointed 
by the president of the republic. The 
judicial power of these Kirs, is exercised by 
judges nominated by the supreme court 
of justice. They have representatives in 
the federal Congress but have no legisla- 
tive power. 

Education ana lidigion . — There is, in 
theory, compulsory free primary education 
until the age of fifteen, but the census 
taken in 1940 showed that 54-1 per cent, 
of the pop. over ten years of age was 
illiterate, and this percentage whs 
doubled in the federal dist. In 194(1 there 
were 69,880 ostuhs. for the education of 
illiterate ado it civilians, while the army 
had over 150 regimental schools for the 
instruction of its illiterate's. In the 
federal dist. and in the ters. the national 
gov. supervises education, but elsewhere 
it is the concern of state authorities. 
Hoys are compelled to do military drill. 
The eleven uni vs. possess a large measure 
of independence. The National T'niv. at 
M. city (founded 1553) is the most impor- 
tant, and admits women; since 1910 it 
has been practically autonomous. In 
1945 it had over 22,000 students. A time 
lapse of a generation should show a 
considerable reduction in the number of 
illiterates, for there are many modern 
training colleges for primary and second- 
ary teachers, and many vil. schools have 
boon built during the past thirty years. 
A line building, often the best in the mI.. 
is found among t he peasants’ hovels. It is 
the locus of new ideas, ami the school- 
master is generally the leader of pro- 
gressive activities. The 21,000 primary 
schools have nearly 2,000,000 pupils; 

45.000 children attend the secondary 
schools. Entire reform of agric. educa- 
tion was foreshadowed in a law pub. in 
July 1916. There are twenty -nine in- 
dustrial and commercial schools, with 

14.000 pupils. 

The pop. is predominantly Horn. 
Catholic. Prior to M. attaining inde- 
pendence ( see further under History) the 
Catholic Church had immense power in 
the slate, and owned half the property in 
the country. The hitter anti-clericalism 
of Mexican Govs, in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries represented the re- 
action against this situation. The con- 
stitution ot 1857 completely severed 
Church from State, and the constitution 
in force in 1949 was in effect extremely 
anti-clerical. It strictly confined and 
regulated the Catholic confession and nil 
others, although the open persecution ot 
the priesthood which was waged by the 
Calles Gov. (1924-28) had ceased. In 
,1947 there were about 350 authorised 
priests; but some latitude was allowed 
to churches which stood completely aloof 
from secular affairs, and in 1936-37 many 
states allowed Catholic churches to re- 
open. Some religions instruction could 
again be given to children. But Church 
property has been considered the posses- 
sion of the state since 1917, and cedes, 
bodies forbidden to Acquire property 
in land. 


Language. — Sp. is the official language, 
but the native language is Aztec, belong- 
ing to the Nnlioa linguist ie family. In 
Y neat an natives speak the Maya tongue, 
but they are as a rule familiar with Hp. 
( sec Misxiuax and Central American 
Native Languages). The Maya civili- 
sation dates from an earlier epoch than the 
Aztec culture and Maya is an aboriginal 
idiom. Its origin is prior to the Naboa 
immigration or source of the various 
primitive branches such as Tolteca, Chiehi- 
ineea, Tlaxealteea, Azteea, etc. 

Currency and Finance. — M. informed 
the International Monetary Fund iu 1940 
that the unit of account was the peso, 
valued at 20-5973 cents (U.S.), or 0-183042 
gramme of lino gold. The peso was 
pegged at 4-85 to the dollar at the end 
of 1911, but was later freed. The old 
Sp. measures are still used, although the 
metrical weights and measures system 
was officially enforced in 1928. 

The estimated revenue (budget) in 
1948 was 2,050.000,000 pesos and ex- 
penditure, 2,300,000,000 pesos. National 
debt (Dee. 31, 1947) was as follow's : Con- 
solidated, 1,482,700,000 pesos; floating, 
195,S00,U00 pesos; and external debt, 

230,630,000 pesos. 

Chief Cities with Population at the 1940 
Census. — M.eity, 1,448,100; Guadalajara, 
230,600; Monterrey, 190,100; Pueblu, 
148,700; Merida. 115,200; Aguascalientes, 
104,300; Lebn, 103,300; Toluca, 98,000; 
San Luis Potosi, 97.800; Culiacau, 93,300; 
Torreon, 87,800; Tampico, 84,000; Chi- 
huahua, 78,800; Morelia. 77,600; Vera 
Cruz, 75,800; Saltillo, 75,700; Qucrdtaro, 
73,000; Mnzallnn, 63,300; Durango, 
62,200; Centro, 62,000; lrapnato, 60,600; 
Puchucn, 59.400; Ciudad Juarez, 55,000; 
Jalupa, 46,800. 

Population. — Kfltiniutod pop., Dec. 31. 
1916, was 22,776.000, an increase of 15-8 
per cent since 1940. 

History . — In the absence of all definite 
evidence, and in the faee of an unparalleled 
dearth of contemporary MSS., it is im- 
possible to fix, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, the earlier events in Mexican hist. 
We know that about the seventh century 
of the Christian era the Nahua nations 
began to settle in the valley of M., and 
a leading tribe, the Toltocs (probably 
meaning artificers), founded a city named 
Tollan on the site of the present vil. of 
Tula, about 30 m. N.W. of M. city. This 
kingdom long flourished and was a 
centre of civilisation. This archaic civi- 
lisation, in the eleventh century, fell before 
the assaults of another Nahua tribe, tho 
Chiehimecs, and these adopted the arts 
and culture of the race they nad over- 
thrown. The various subdivs. of this 
family founded cities throughout a tract 
of ter. commensurate with modern M. 
Of them the Aztecs were the chief, and 
they founded the city of Anahuac or 
M., and at the time of the Sp. conquest 
they had attained a widespread suzer- 
ainty. On the coming of the Spaniards 
under Cortez in 15 L9, Aztec rule was 
finally overthrown, chiefly by means of the 
assistance tho Spaniards received from 
tho peoples who had been subjugated by 
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the Aztecs. After the disgrace of Cortez 
M. was governed by a viceroy and council 
for nearly three hundred years. 

In 1821 , after a prolonged revolutionary 
campaign, the independence of M. was 
secured, and an emperor, Augustin do 
lturbide, seated on the throne. He abdi- 
cated in 1823, but, attempting to return, 
was shot in the following year. M. was 
proclaimed a republic in 1824. In 1840 
there was war with the U.S. A., which 
ended in the defeat of M. New M. and 
Upper California were ceded in the 
conquerors, who, however, paid compen- 
sation of SI. >.000, 000. In 1803, through 
the intervention of Napoleon III. of 
France, the unfortunate Maximilian, an 
Austrian archduke, was created emperor 
of M. Ilis reign was brief, and despite 
President Porlirio Diaz obtained control 
Fr. assistance he was deponed and exe- 
cuted. After a long period of anarchy, 
of afl'airs. lie did far more to bring the 
republic into line with other civilised 
communities than any of his predecessors. 
After a long and prosperous term of 
office a series of revolutionary movements 
destroyed his power and in J911 he was 
forced to fly the country. Ilis successor 
was Mudero, but complete anarchy had 
set in, ami in 1913 he .v - murdered. The 
next president was Gel*. Huerta, who 
seemed likely to restore order and began 
to rule with a strong hand. However, he 
incurred the hostility of the U.S. A., 
who favoured his rival Carranza, and in 
1914 he was forced to fly; thus the last 
prospect of order in M. vanished. Car- 
ranza managed to hold power for some 
six stormy years, but m 1920 be was 
assassinated. Obregon and Calles, who 
were the next presidents, effected some 
improvements, and order and prosperity 
began to return, but Obregon. on the 
eve of his second term as president, was 
assassinated in 1928. Calles, who was 
president from 1924 to 1923. carried out 
various reforms, but lus administration 
was marked by a bitter struggle between 
Church and State. Cp to this time the 
constitutional provisions mrt ailing re- 
ligions liberties bad been almost wholly 
otiose. The Mexican Catholic episcopate 
chose this time to attack these provisions, 
being encouraged thereto b> .m apostolic 
letter of Pope Pius XI. expressing sym- 
pathy with the Mexican clergy on account 
of the ‘ wicked . . . regulations and laws' 
against ‘the Catholic citizens of Mexico. 5 
Calles, however, refused to modify the 
law, and churches or church property 
which had not then Ixcn nationalised 
were taken in control by gov. agents, 
though the churches were kept open for 
worship. The gov. offered to transfer the 
custody of the churches to (lie clergy if the 
latter agreed to recognise the law. This 
led to outbreaks, which were suppressed, 
and many members of the spisi opatc were 
deported (1927) (see further muter lleliuion 
and Education). There was an abortive 
revolution lu the early spring of 1930. 
when many army units mutinied under 
the leadership of Gen. Aguirre. Calles 
was then invited to become war minister 
to cope with the rebels. The U.S. Gov. 


greatly assisted the federal gov. by 
announcing that, they would continue 
to pursue a policy of extending moral 
and material aid to the latter aiul con- 
tinue the 1924 embargo on munitions. 
The Amcr. Gov. also sent supplies of 
rifles and small arms ammunition and 
bombs to the federal gov., and the 
further announcement that they would 
not recognise the rebels as belligerents had 
of necessity the effect that the latter were 
unable to borrow on the Airier, market or 
declare a blockade or forfeit contraband. 
Sev. se\ ere engagements followed, notably 
the battle of Kcforma, near Jimincz, 
but the revolt was short-lived, and after 
the capture and execution of Aguirre the 
revolt collapsed. The remainder of the 
year saw peaceful conditions under 
the administration of President Portes 
Gil, who succeeded Calles, the latter 
having been driven into exile in the U.S. A. 
(1930). Jn ihe ensuing elections, which 
were conducted without disturbance, 
either during the campaign or at the 
polls, Past ual Ortiz Kubio, a candidate 
of the co -i ailed Revolutionary party, 
was elected by an enormous majority, 
polling o\ er J ,300,900 votes, or practically 
100 per cent of the votes cast, but he 
soon resigned and was succeeded in 1934 
h> Gen. Cardenas. 

Relations between ( "hurch and State arc 
st rained and there is in M. no true religious 
liberty. Recently an arrangement was 
concluded between the national bishops 
and the gov. office-holders through whose 
acquiescence the Church was allowed to 
restore public worship and, to some 
extent, administer .o the spiritual welfare 
of her children in M. 

A question whiili agitated M. for five 
years ( 1 937 -4 1 ) was t hat of t he ownership 
ami control of the oil resources. In 1937 
President Cardenas promulgated a decree 
which aimed at bringing all these re- 
source under national control. Power 
was vested in the president to transfer to 
the National Petroleum Corporation Ictuses 
to foreign countries* .as they expired, in 
a dispute between the foreign oil com- 
panies and their employees tbo federal 
board made mi award mulcting the com- 
panies in nearly £2.000.000 and, as the 
latter made no attempt to carry out the 
award, the gov. declared their proper! > 
expropriated. The companies, sceptical 
of the Mexicali offer of indemnification, 
appealed to their respective govs. Mean- 
while one remit of taking over the oil- 
fields was that the gov., eschewing its 
democratic ideology, contracted to supply 
both Germany and Italy with oil. Those 
attacks on foreign capital reacted un- 
favourably on the country’s economic 
condition and created unrest among the 
propertied classes, and there was a short- 
lived revolt m 1938 under Gen. CodiUo, a 
guerilla leader. In 1940 Cardenas was 
asked by the U.S. Gov. to submit the oil 
dispute to arbitration, lly now the gov., 
in \ iew of the lieav > decrease in petroleum 
exports in consequence of the war, decided 
tV reduce expenses by reorganising the 
industry in such a way as to involve 
restrictions on labour. But in view of the 
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country's sympathy /or the Allies* cause 
this did not jeopardise the gnv/s pros- 
pects at the election (1940) aud Gen. 
Camacho, the nominee of Cardenas, was 
elected by an overwhelming' majority. 
The oil question was eventually settler! in 
1941 on the basis of expert valuations and 
a cash deposit bv the Mexican Gov. of 
99,000,000; and, at the same time, the 
gov, agreed to pay $4 0,000,000 in settle- 
ment of the long-standing general and 
agrarian claims by Amer. citizens. 

M. is to-day preponderatingly a demo- 
cratic nation, ami in 1936 Oalles. who had 
then been almost a dictator for eleven 
years, was expelled for opposing the gov/s 
efforts to sd up ft dictatorship on tjie 
Soviet model. The democratic sympathies 
were shown during the Sp. civil war, when 
M. exported considerable supplies of 
arms and ammunition to the Sp. Gov. 
The Camacho Gov. fully realised the 
danger to M. implicit in the aggresshe 
designs of the Axis powers and therefore 
readily responder! to the various pro- 
posals made by the U.S.A. in 1941 for 
closer co-operation and settlement of out- 
standing differences. For its part, the 
gov. took prompt measures for the im- 
provement of ports, the expansion of air 
bases, and the increase of the army. A 
trade agreement was concluded with the 
U.S.A. which provided for the purchase 
by the U.S.A. of ail M/s surplus products 
and the export by M. of certain materials 
only to the U.S.A. or to Latin- Amer. 
nations which exercised export control, 
thus depriving Japan of one valuable 
source of supply of inetals and minerals. 
The murder in M. in 1940 of Leon Trotsky, 
who had been granted an asylum there 
some years previously, involved the gov. 
in difficulties with the Communists, who 
were assumed to be responsible for the 
outrage. But the incident wo« soon 
forgotten in the world's greater tragedy, 
and by the end of 1941 M. had broken off 
relations with the Axis' states and the 
country prepared for war, Gen. Cardenns 
being appointed commander-in-chief. M. 
completed central Amer. solidarity by a 
formal declaration of war on Juno 2, 
1942, as a response to Axis sinkings of 
Mexican ships. Relations with Britain, 
severed in 1938 during the oil expropri- 
ation depute, wero resumed but nothing 
was done to settle the Brit, claims. Up 
to the autumn of 1943 M/s contribution to 
the war was wholly represented by the 
supply of strategic materials, but Presi- 
dent Camacho in an address to Congress 
(Sept.) stated that, if necessary, M. was 
ready to take n more direct part. More 
than 11,000 Mexicans wore then already 
enlisted in the Amer. forces. On Jnn. 27, 
1945, the final report of the Mexican- 
Amer. commission for economic co- 
operation was issued: it dealt with 
Industrial development, agriculture, avia- 
tion. highway transport, and tourism. 
In the same mont h, in. Congress. Camacho 
pledged M. to contmued collaboration 
with tho United Nations. It was on the 
initiative of M. that a conference St 
foreign ministers of all the^member states 
(excepting Argentina) of the Pan- Amer. 


Union was opened at M. city (Feb. 
1945). The succeeding year was marked 
by tho drawing closer of the tics of friend- 
ship with the U.S.A. In March 1947 
president Truman paid a visit of goodwill 
to M. city and emphasised America’s 
adherence to the principles laid down by 
F. Roosevelt regarding relations with the 
other Amer. republics. President Miguel 
Alora&n — who was elected president, by 
popular vote on July 7, 1946, and assumed 
office on Dee. 1 of that year — puid a return 
visit to Washington (April 1917), where he 
addressed the Amer. Congress. During 
the Second World War M. laid been in the 
favoured position of selling in a world 
market which would absorb all its pro- 
duction. But with the end of the war 
her trade balances became adverse, 
draining the country of dollar credits. In 
1946 inflationary conditions, bad in all 
Lut.-Amcr. countries, compelled the gov. 
to prohibit tlio importation of luxury 
goods and to raise the duties on semi- 
raxury articles. President Ale m An began 
his term of office with a programme of 
sound economic reforms combined with 
one or two references to social security. 
It was in this year that formal agreements 
were reached for the settlement of the 
Brit, and Dutch oil expropriation claims. 
These claims for $250,000,000 were scaled 
to $21,225,000. Also, a final payment of 
$4,085,327 was made to U.S. firms. bringing 
the total U.S. payment to $29,137,700. 
In Nov. 1947 M. city was eu fitc for tho 
general conference of Unesco [q.v.). 

Archaeological Research . — Tho anct. 
monuments and other traces of their 
life and art executed by the aborigines 
give a high estimation of the degree of 
civilisation to which they had attained. 
In many parts of tho rountry, especially at 
Choiula, Papantla, Tula* and Xochieaieo, 
are found graduated pyramids known as 
Tcocalli, or ‘Houses of the Gods/ con- 
structed of mounds of earth faced with 
masonry, in some instances elaborately 
carved. The fearful rite of human sacri- 
fice was common; some authorities con- 
sider that 20,000 victims were destroyed 
annually in tho cap. alone. On the sum- 
mit. of these pyramids the sacrifices took 
place to the god Tezcatilipoca, ‘the soul 
of the world / or to lluitzilopochtJi, the god 
of war, or to Tlaloe, the rain god. Few 
traces of domestic architecture remain. 

The form of gov. was elective monarchy, 
which was almost absolute', though the 
king was expected to confer with his 
council before deciding upon any im- 
portant step. There was a well-defined 
code of laws, and the standard of morals 
was high. Wars were frequent, and the 
arms and armour of the Aztecs, though 
inadequate to oppose the Spaniards, were 
elaborate. The Mexican rank ami file 
wore no armour; the chiefs bad quilted 
cotton tunics and some reinforced them 
by thin plates of gold or sliver. Their 
missile weapons were slings; bows and 
arrows, and javelins, pointed with bone 
or copper. Their warfare with tho 
Spaniartis resembled that of tho Per- 
sians against the Gks. ITisoners-of-war 
wero usually reserved for sacrifice. 
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The Aztecs were highly cultured, and, 
besides possessing a rudimentary system 
of picture? writing, they were extraord- 
inarily gifted in the pie tile and minor 
graphic arts, and especially in feather 
work, of which the garments of the upper 
classes princi pally consisted . Prescott re- 
marks that the Aztecs and the Incas far 
surpassed all other races on the Amer. 
continents in civilisation. The Mexican 
civilisation, though inferior to that of Peru 
in political capacity and most of the arts, 
was sufficiently imposing, and its ruthless 
destruction was a loss to the world. As 
will be seen in the article M vyas. archaeo- 
logists have, in recent years, shown great, 
interest in Mayan culture, more especially 
iu Brit. Honduras. In M„ however, the 
l'.8. Gov. has assisted research work to 
considerable effect. Notable stone carv- 
ings have been found at. Tcnayuea, a site 
which has, in the opinion of experts, been 
continuously occupied since tho Archaic 
period. 

Art and Culture . — Not only did the 
Aztecs produce a massive, well-propor- 
tioned architectural style, the remains 
of which still survive. They also cut 
many delicate miniature ligurcs from 
crystal and jade, and showed a high 
degree of skill In fa -Ironing copper and 
gold ornaments, -their craftsmanship is 
at its finest in the sacred masks used in 
religious celebrations; ninny of these are 
extant, and are encrusted with elaborate 
and fanciful patterns of pearls, turquoise, 
and other jewels, iu which a feather 
motif predominates. The Aztecs' un- 
usual and effective colour combinations 
are still favoured by the Mexican peasant. 
The Sp. conquerors introduced renais- 
sance and baroque styles. Hut 8p.- 
Mexican architecture shows marked signs 
of Mexiean-lndian influence, even at the 
timo-when every effort was being made to 
eradicate all traces of the Indian civili- 
sation. This is particularly noticeable 
in church architecture; baroque is often 
simply a basis on to which Indian masons 
and artists have moulded f heir traditional 
patterns. Churches are frequently decor- 
ated with multicoloured, polished glass, 
wood, or stone ornamentation; beaten 
metalwork is worked in Indian designs. 
Examples of this fusion in M. city Include 
the churches of St. Fernando and St. 
Francisco, and the facade of l lie cathedral. 
Prov. architecture hears still stronger 
traces of Indian style, as at Pueblo and 
Morelia. Both Sp. and Indian strains in 
art survive to-day. together with an 
abundant oral literature of myth and 
legend, which is being consciously in- 
voked by modern Mexican artists in their 
determination to create a truly Mexican 
culture, while. at the same time absorbing 
the artistic influences of Europe and N. 
America. (For Literature see Spanish - 
American Literature.) 

, See W. H. Prescott, History °f the Con • 
Quest of Mexico , 1843; F. Martin, Mexico 
of the Twentieth Century , 1907 ; O. R. Enoch, 
Mexico, 1910; H. Baerloin, Mexico the 
Isand of Unrest, 1911; II. II. Bancroft, 
History of Mexico, 1883-88, 1914; N. O. 
Winter, Mexico and her People (Boston), 


1923; II. J. Priestley, The Mexican 
Nation: a History (New York), 1923; 

J. F. Hippy, The United States and 
Mexico, 1926; J. E. Thompson, Mexico 
before Cortez, 1933; G. B. Camargo and 

K. G. Grubb, Religion in the Republic of 
Mexico , 1935; S. J. Harsous, Mexican 
Martyrdom (discusses tho conflict between 
Church and State), 1937; E. N. Simpson, 
The Rjido : Mexico's Way out , 1937; P. 
Kelcmin, Mexico's Cultural History . 1937 ; 
II. B. Parkes. History of Mexico , 1939; 
R. Gallop, Mexican Mosaic , 1939; J. B. 
Trend, Mexico, 1941; E. P. Hansen, 
Mexico and Central America, 1943; L. B. 
Simpson, Maiiy Mexicos, 1940; M. Covur- 
rubias, Mexico South, 1948; N. L. Whet- 
ten, Rural Mexico , 1948; F. Dobie, 
Tongues of the Monte, 1949. 

Mexico, state of the republic of M., with 
Guerrero and Morelos to the S., and 
Hidalgo to the N. The federal dlst. is an 
enclave in the state. Popocatepetl vol- 
cano is in the mts. which comprise the 
central and S.E. dlsts. Gold and silver 
mining and stookbreeding are carried on ; 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, and cereals are 
grown; and there are manufs. of glass, 
pottery, and textiles. Cap. Toluca. Area 
82G7 sq. in. Pop. 1,146,000. 

Mexico City, cap. of the United States of 
Mexico. It is the chief Lat.-Amer. cap. 
after Buenos Aires in point of pop., and 
far superior in historical associations. It 
is 10 m. in circumference, covers 15 sq. m., 
and is situated in a flue valley, the valley of 
M., on tin* Anahuae plateau, well above 
sea level, at the S. extremity of the Mesa 
tableland and near the former lake of 
Texeueo. Its high elevation (7350 ft.) 
ensures an equable climate. The range 
of temp, is 20-85° F. with 58° as a mean; 
the nights are always cool; normal ann. 
rainfall is 20 in. No other city in the new 
world is richer in historical tradition or 
romantic lore. It. was the heart of the 
Aztec culture, and on its broad plaza 
stands the vreat Teooalli or sacrificial 
pyramid. TenocUt.itlan, the veritable 
Mecca of M. When Cortes first saw’ M. 
it was built on an is. in a large lake, with 
causeways to the shores. The lake has 
been reduced by drainage and dcssication, 
and much of the new’ city has spread over 
t he dried bed. After the conquest tho city 
became the cap. of ‘New {Spain' and the 
scat of viceroys, and, even though the rule 
of lturbide, its tlrst national emperor, w r as 
short, the city could boast of being the 
cup. of tho third largest empire of the 
world, ranking only after China and 
Russia. The greatest names iu its hist, 
are those of Juarez, tho lawyer-prosident, 
Hidalgo, tho priest, liberator, and Morelos, 
another champion of popular liberties. 
Generally speaking, the city is spacious 
and pleasing. The plaza, or zoealo, is 
over 300 yds. long and is overlooked by 
the splendid cathedral whose two towers 
rise to over 200 ft. and are a conspicuous 
landmark. The cathedral (the founda- 
tions of which y>\ re laid in 1573 and the 
.whole building completed in 1811) stands 
upon the site of the Teooalli: it is 400 ft. 
long by 200 ft. wide, and Is in the form of 
a Gk. cross; it has twenty -tw r o side chapels, 
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an altar of marble columns, a, balustrade 
with sixty-two statues, a giant candela- 
brum of precious metals, and some 
twenty Doric columns support the vaulted 
roof, while rich car vi rips and gildings and 
some rare pointings adorn the walls. J his 
cathedral is probably the finest eccies 
building on tbc Amcr. continent. The 
city is laid out with geometric exactness: 
the streets arc wide ami handsome, though 
the chief business thoroughfare, the 
Plateros, is narrow. This street is. how- 
ever, lined with many magnificent shops. 
Near the plaza is the Palacio Nacional. 
containing the gov. dept*.; the museum 
observatory; the senate, and other im- 


buildiugs are the post office. K. of the 
National Theatre, and the 1 ’a lace of Fine 
Arts Theatre — the domes of the halls and 
theatre proper are lavishly ornamented 
■with coloured stone. From the city the 
Paseo de la Reforma, a broad boulevard, 
extends in a S. -westerly direction for some 
3 m. to the castle of Chapultepec. one of 
the residences of the presidents. The 
older suburbs, or residential centres, are 
Taeubaya, San Angel, Tlalpan. all quaint 
ami attractive. On account of marshy 
subsoil interlacing steel rafts provide 
1 ho foundation for many buildings in t he 
city. 

The city is a general clearing-house for 
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Plaza de la Constitucion, cathedral, and the adjoining Saguano; left, the Callc Monte de Pieilad 


portont institutions. Over the portals of 
the Palacio hangs the ‘liberty bell’ of 
Hidalgo, which is rung by the president at 
midnight on the anniversary of Mexican 
independence. The present Palacio re- 
places another which was destroyed in 
1089. it was built in 1(30 1, but the top 
floor was added by President Callcs. The 
museum contains among other interesting 
objects the Calendar Stone, assigned to 
Toltec culture, and the Sacrificial Stone 
which was found in the ruins of the great 
Tcocalli. Among other important build- 
ings are the national library, containing 
1,250,000 books; the Mincria or school of 
mining engineering (one of the oldest 
buildings); the new legislative house, 
palace of justice, univ*, and the Monte do 
Piedad or state pawnshop (this latter 
founded in 1775). A beautiful example ot 
Churrigueresque architecture survives irr 
La Merced Monastery, in the N. quarter of 
Merced Market. Two notable modern 


the transit trade of the country, but 
its industries, which include the mamif. 
of tobacco and saddlery, are on a small 
scale. It is well supplied with water 
by moans of two aqueducts. Although 
the climate is dry, healthy, and temperate, 
M. G. has hitherto had a reputation for un- 
healthiness owing to unsatisfactory sani- 
tary conditions, which, however, are now 
being improved. The death-rate is about 
50 per 1000. From AJ. the snow-covered 
I icaks of the volcanoes Popocatepetl and 
JxlaccihUAtl can be clearly distinguished. 
M. C. has been termed the ‘Paris of 
America*; it is cosmopolitan in character. 
Pop. (1940) 1,448,400, (estimated 1949) 
1,051,800. 

Mexico, Gulf of, great inlet situated 
between U.S.A. on the N. and M. on the 
W. and S. It has an area of some 800,000 
sq. m., and is entered by the Gulf Stream, 
which sweeps its shores In a semicircle. 
It is subject to sudden wind-storms. 
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Meyer, Felix (1653-1713), Swiss painter, medal by the; Royal Society in 1891. See 
became famous by executing a series of life by R. Meyer, 1917. 
frescoes for the abbey of St. Floriau Meyerbeer, Giacomo, rcftlly Meyer- Beer 
(Upper Austria). Deficient in the art of (1791-1861), tier, musical composer of 
figure drawing, he excelled in portraying Jewish extraction, h. In Berlin, son of llerz 
the beauties of his native landscape. Beer, a banker, lie appeared as a prodigy 

Meyer, Hans (1 858-1929), tier, explorer, pianist at the age of six, and studied under 
6. at Iflldhurghauscn. lie was director Clcmcntl, Zclter, and the Abb6 Vogler. 
of the Bibliographisohcs Inslitut. 1885- Abandoning his early intention of being a 
1914. After exploring tier. K. Africa ho pianist, lie went to Venice to study rom- 
ascended Kilimanjaro; in 18S9 reached position (18J5), where he composed scv. 
the summit of Kibo and found the crater. It., operas in the style of Rossini, none of 
and studied the volcanoes and glaciation them of any importance except the last, II 
of Ecuadorian Cordilleras iii 1903. In Croc into in Egitto (1824). In 182(5 M. 
1911 he made another long expedition in took up his abode in Paris, whore his chief 
E. Africa. From 191 5 to 1928 he was operas were produced: Robert le Diatrie 
prof, of colonial geography and colonial (1831); Les Huguenots (1830); and Le Pro- 
politics in f lie univ. of Leipzig. Tils cx- phdfe (184 3). Meanwhile he received the 
plorations arc recorded in Kine H'eltrcLsc appointment of kapellmeister to the king 
(1884); Zum Sehneedom ties Kithua - of Prussia and, in Berlin, produced a Gcr. 
Xdsharo (IS88); Osiafnkamsche diet- opera entitled fiin FeUllager in Schlesien, 
schcrfahrten (1890); Gegemrart and Zu- in which Jenny Lind iq.v.) made her first 
kvnjt der deufschen Kotonien (1916); In appearance in Prussia, and was his prima 
Ttilern vnd Ilohen tics Ilimalaja (1926); donna thereafter. Weber was his life- 
ami Kolonialc Stud ten (1928). long friend, and it was Weber who bad 

Meyer, Heinrich (1759 -1832), Gcr. persuaded M. to give up imitations of It. 
painter and art critic, made the acquain- opera despite his success in them. In 
tance of Goethe in Rome (1786), and in Berlin JM., after the death of Weber, pro- 
1797 settled down In Weimar, where ho dueed the latter’s Euryanthc and, w r ith 
enjoyed the great poet’s friendship, and equal selflessness, procured the acceptance 
inspired him, it seems, with many of of Ihenzi ami Dvr Jticgende. Hollander. 
those opinions o.. um> and aesthetics the earliest, of the operas of Wagner, who 
wldcli appeared in Kunsf and AUrrthum : was then living in poverty and exile. In 
U'inckelmavn vnd snn Jahrhundert (1805, 18 Vt ho produced J/ fctoilc du rurrd at the 

with Goethe), etc. Besides editing Op^r.i cniniquc, and m 18.59 Le Pardon de 
Winckolmonn's works (1808-20) M. him- Plot' r met. 1 lis last major work was L'Afri- 
self composed a hist., badly arranged, of eainv (1865), a revision of which was in 
(ik. and Rom. art (182 i). preparation at the Academic when he was 

Meyer, Heinrich August Wilhelm (1800- seized with a sudden illness and d. The 
1873), Ger. Protestant divine and excgetc. opera was, however, produced with 
b. at Gotha, studied theology at Jena. lie scrupulous attention to M.’s ideas, 
became pastor in 1841, but gave up the M. is one of the most important figures 
active ministry In 1848 and settled in in the hist. oJT Fr. opera, both grand and 
Hanover. His great work was his N.T. lomique. IBs work is remarkable for its 
commentaries, which appeared in the brilliant e!T< < >s and powerful climaxes, 
monumental KritisehexcgeJiseher Kom- rather than for any mastery of form or 
mevtar sum Xeuen Testament (16 vols., coherence, lie wrote much instrumental 
1832 59), or which he was chief author. and choral music of a less ambitious 

Meyer, Julius Lothar (1830 95). Ger. nature, ami about, forty songs, 
chemist, b. at. Varel. Oldenburg, studied Meyerhof, Otto Fritz (6. 1884), Ger. 
medicine at Zurich, eliein. under Bunsen physiologist, b. .*.t Berlin, educated at 
at Heidelberg, and physics at Konigsbcrg Konigliselu* Wilhelms gymnasium. Berlin, 
under Neumann. Virchow was his Prof, at Kiel, 1918-24. he was a member 
teacher in pathology, but under the in- of the Kaiser Institute for biology, 
fiuence of K. F. W. Ludwig and KirchholT Bcrlin-Daiilein. 1924-29, and director 
ho turned his attention to physiological of research al the institute of biology, 
ohein. and mathematical physics. In Paris, J 938 10. He investigated con- 
1859 he began to lecture on physics and version of energy and process of spasm 
chem. at Breslau. During the Franco- in muscles, publishing Energy transforma- 
Prussian war he tended the sick and tinn and C hem .dry of Muscle (1922), and 
wounded at Karlsruhe Pols technic. From shared the Nobel prize for physiology and 
1876 onward he held the chair of chem. at medicine with V. V. Hill, in 1923. Other 
Tubingen. In his Die modernen Theoricn pubs., on respiration and fermentation of 
der Chemie (1861 ) he helped to develop the cells and cnzvinos (in Eng.): Chemical 
startling theory of the periodic elassifi- Dynamics of I^tfc Phenomena (1924) und 
cation of elements, and recalculated the ‘Ghemical Studies on Muscle’ in Journal 
atomic, weights. oj General Physiology (1926). 

Meyer, Victor (1818-97), Gcr. chemist, Meyer-Lubke, Wilhelm (1861-1936), 
b. at Berlin. He became prof, of chem. at Ger philologist, 6. at. Dubcndorf. lie 
Ztirich In 1872. at Gottingen in 1885, and studied at Zurich and Berlin, and in 18S7 
four years later succeeded Bunsen, his old was made prof, of romance philology at 
master, at his own univ. of Heidelberg. Jena, holding th»- same chair at Vienna 
Besides important work in organic chem., Univ. in 1890. He pub. UrammaUca 
he discovered thiophen and a convenient V in gum Grime ntlgaris. by d. Port Jus, 
method of ascertaining the density of with n grammatical and historical com- 
vapours. He was awarded the Dnvy mentary, and Gram matik der romanischen 
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Sprachen ( 1890-1 900 ). which is h is greatest Register, which ho conducted according to 
work. ft home rule and ‘ V’ cuing England ' policy, 

Meynell, Alice Christiana (1849-1922). in contrast with that of the Tablet , which 
Eng. poet and essayist. daughter of T. J. was t he paper of Horn. Catholic Toryism. 
Thompson. She spent most of her young Meanwhile M. was writing stories, verse, 
days in Italy. Her first vol. of verse, and articles, sometimes under his own 
Preludes (1875), was illustrated by her name and sometimes as ‘John Oldcastlc,’ 
sister, Lady Butler, the painter of ‘Tbo os in his practical handbook, Journals and 
Roll Call/ and won warm praise from Journalism, (1880), os ‘Francis Phillimorc,” 
Ruskin. Then, for nearly twenty years, and anonymously. Throughout the forty- 
poetry was left, aside for marriage (to VVil- tivc years of their married life M. and Ids 
frid M.. q.r.) and journalism. For A. M. wife collaborated in numerous literary 
children were part of marriage. Her projects of one kind or another. Alice M. 
Poems , pub. in J895. definitely estab. d. in 1922, and M. survived her for twenty - 
her fame, while her Rhythm of Life, pub. six years. Ilis ‘services to literature.’ a 
at the same (late, placed her in the front phrase which properly covered his devoted 
rank of living writers in prose. This was help to many yoimg writers, as well as his 
followed bv 'j he Colour of Life and other own voluminous writings, including the 
Essays (18*96); The Children (1896); The editing of a sixteen penny series of classics, 
Flower of the Mind (1897, an anthology of were publicly recognised when he was 
Eng. verse) : and The Spirit of Peace (1898). ninety by the award of the C.B.E. Per- 
8 he also e<l. the Selected Poems of Hake haps his greatest service to literature was 
and the Poetry of Pathos and Delight of his discovery of Francis Thompson some 
Patmore, and contributed to the National time after the starving poet had sent to 
Observer , the Pall Mall Gazette, the Satur - Merry England a contribution written on 
day Review , etc. Among later works are blue sugar-bag paper. When at last. M. 
London Impressions (1898); John Ruskin read it he sought the poet everywhere 
(1900); Later Poems (1901); Children of the until he found him. For nineteou years 
Old Masters. Italian School (1903); Ceres' Thompson was an adopted son in or 
Runaicay (1910); Mary , Mother of Jesus near the M. household. M. not onlv 
(1912); Collected Poems (1913); Essays ed. Thompson’s collected works, but 
(1914); and Last Poems (1923). Her also pub. them. Of his own writings, 
writing is akin to that of Christina Ros- which are mostly uncollected from 
sett! in flno and delicate craftsmanship, the literary monthlies and weeklies of 
Her poetry, it is said, consists less of the nineties, his story Aunt Sarah and 
sounds than of silences. This is also true the War (1914) had the largest public 
of her prose. She was at once impassioned success. 

and austere, but her emotions were under Meze, seaport in tho dept, of llemult , 
severe control to tho end, that her retie- France, 20 m. S.W. of Montpelier. Wines 
enco might prevail. See life by Viola are made and salt is an important product . 
Meynell, 1947. Pop. 5000. 

Meynell, Sir Francis ( b . 1891), Eng. book Mezen: 1. Tn. and seaport in the Arch- 
designer and typographer, * the younger angel Region of the R.S.F.S.R., 15 ni. 
son of Wilfrid M.; educated at Downside, from the mouth of M. R. There are saw- 
arid Trinity College, Dublin. From 1918 mills and wood -working plants, and paper 
to 1920 he was a director of the Daily manufs. ; timber is exported. Pop. 1800. 
Herald and in 1923 founded the Nonesuch 2. Riv. of N. Russia, with a length of 5 15 
Press (o.r.), which became known for many in., which flows into the White Sea through 
we LI -produced and scholarly' eds. of stan- M. Bay. 

dard authors. The press also pub. tho Mezeray, Francois Eudes do (1610-83), 
successful anthology. The Week-end Rook Fr. historian, b. near Argentan, and edn- 
(1924), of which M. was co-editor. In cated at Caen Univ. and in Paris. After 
1945 M. became a member of the Council serving in two or three campaigns in 
of Industrial Dehign, and from that date Flanders Lie pub. his Ilistoire de France, on 
has been typographic adviser to H.M. the completion of which, m 1651. he be- 
Statlonery Office. During tho Second came historiographer of Franco and a 
World War he was adviser to tho Board of member of the Fr. Academy. Ho also 
Trade. He was knighted in 1946. Pubs.: wrote I listoirc des Turques, 1612-1649. 
The Typography of Sewsjjaj)er Advertise- Mezereon, or Daphne mesereum , small 
merits (1929); Seventeen Poems (1945); fragrant shrub (family Thymeheacea*. in- 
and English Printed Books (1946). digenous to Britain, with fragrant red or 

Meynell, Wilfrid (1852-1948), Brit, white flowers borno in Feb. and followed 
journalist and editor, poet and essayist, b. by red berries. It is poisonous, but has 
at Newcastle upon Tyne, son of an affluent medicinal uses, 
small-colliery owner and husband of Alice Mezhels, see under Sencsai. > 

Thompson (see Meynell, Alice Chris- Mtzitres, fort. tn. in the dept, of 
tiana). In their early married days M. Ardcnnos, France. Founded In the ninth 
and his wife pub. tho Pen , a critical century it now has ammunitibn factories 
monthly review of brief existence. A and copper foundries. Captdred by tho 
more significant joirt venture was Merry (iers. in Aug. 1914 it suffered heavy de- 
England, a monthly of twelve years’ dura- struction on their withdrawals 1918 (see 
tion, the contributions to which were also Mangin). Pop. 10,200. 
largely their own work. who loft the Meztt-Bereny, manufacturing tn. 6 m. 
Society of Friends for the Rom. Catholic* N.W. of Bekes, Hungary. Pop. 13,000. 
Church at eighteen, ed. . for Cardinal Meztthegyes, mrkt. tn. of Csanad co.. 
Manning, his greatly revered friend, the Hungary, 30 m. N.E, of Szegedin. There 
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Is horse breeding and sugar refining. Pop. 
7500. 

Mezttkttvezsd, tn. in Borsod co., 1-Iun- 
gary^50 nu W.N.W. ol Debreczen. Pop. 

Mezbtur, mrkt. tn. of Hungary, near 
Debreczen, with manufs. of pottery. Pop. 
28,100. 

Mezozoth, or Mezurzah, narrow hollow 
strip of wood or other substance, with a 
piece cut out near the top and containing 
a scroll of parchment on which are written 
or printed selections from the chapters of 
the Sherrai (Dent. vi. 4, 0, and xi. 13, 20). 
On the hack of the scroll is written the 
lleb. word ‘Almighty,’ and this is left 
exposed when the scroll is fixed in the 
case. The M. is hung up outside or inside 
Jewish houses. All Jews, when either 
going in or coming out of a dwelling, touch 
the word with their right hand, and repeat 
the eighth verso of Psalm exxi.: ‘The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coining in from this time forth and even 
for evermore.’ See M. Fried lander. Text 
Hook of Jewish Religion , 1891. 

Mezzanine, see Entresol. 

Mezzofanti, Giuseppe (1774 -1819), It. 
linguist and cardinal, was the son of a 
carpenter, and ft. at Bologna. He was 
educated in bis native city, and in 1797 
became prof, of Arabic m »dc univ. there, 
and later assistant librarian of the insti- 
tute and prof, of Gk. In 1831 he went to 
Rome, and having attracted the attention 
of Pope Gregory XVI. was made a car- 
dinal in 1838. He acquired a considerable 
reputation as a linguist, and spoke in all 
some fifty-eight languages. See lives by 
<J. W. Russell. 1858, and A. Bellesheim, 
1890. 

Mezzo-soprano, species of voice which 
has a somewhat lower range than a 
soprano, but, is higher than a contralto. 
It is the voice more usually found in 
women, and has a varying compass gener- 
ally from A beneath the treble stave to F 
on the fifth line. 

Mezzotint, method of engraving invented 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and known on the Continent as ‘la 
manibre anglaisc.* Ms. are engraved on 
copper, which, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, were sometimes 
steeled. The method of mezzotinting is 
to cover the surface of the plate, in all 
directions, uniformly with fine dots, some- 
times as many as one hundred to the inch, 
by means of a rocker or a roulette. The 
former is a chisel-shaped instrument w ith 
a slightly curved edge, serrated with fine 
teeth. A print from the plate so pre- 
pared, in cousequeneo of the number of 
cavities and the burr raised round them, 
would appear a deep uniform Mack. The 
plate is then worked on with a ‘scraper* 
to obtain the high light s, and the burnisher 
is finally used to obtain the highest lights, 
the artist working from dark to light. 
Mezzotinting was introduced about the 
reign of Charles 1. by Prince Rupert, 
the inventor bciug L. von Siogon, and 
the great exponents of the method are J. 
MeArdell, Fisher. Dixon, V. Green, J. It. 
Smith. See also Enguavinu. 

Mfumbiro, chain of volcanic mts. near 

E.E. Q 


the S.W. boundary of Brit. E. Africa. It 
consists of two groups: the W. which lies 
directly N. of Lake Kivu, and contains 
the active volcanoes Kirungacha-gongo 
and Kirunga-namlogira, and the E. where 
the loftiest peak is Karissimbi (14,983 ft.). 

Mglin, tn. in the Chernigov Region of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., about 125 in. N.E. 
of Chernigov. Pop. 8000. 

Mho (the reciprocal of the ohm), prac- 
tical unit of electric conductivity. Thus 
if a wire had a resistance of 10 ohms its 
conductivity would bo iV> or 0*1 mho. 

Mhow, tn. in Indore, India, with a 
military cantonment. Pop. (including 
garrison), 40,000. 

Miagao, trading and manufacturing 
tn. on the S. coast of Panay Is. in the 
Philippines. Pop. 25,000. 

Miami, tribe of N. Amer. Indians, be- 
longing to the Algonquian family which 
originally inhabited Wisconsin. The sur- 
vivors live on a reservation in Wabach 
co., Indiana. They took the side of the 
Eng. in the Amor. war. 

Miami: 1. City and co. seat of Dade 
co., Florida, U.S.A., on M. R. and Bis- 
cayne Bay. it is the centre of a country 
famous for Iho production of grape-fruit, 
pineapples, and winter vegetables, and 
there 1 r a considerable amount of fishing. 
There arc sponge fisheries in Biscay ne 
Bay. M. is just .V. of the tropics, and is 
a nourishing winter health resort. It is 
studded with skyscrapers like a small 
Ncw r York. It is an important taking-off 
ground for air services to the W. Indies 
and S. America. It is subject to visita- 
tion by hurricanes, the worst occurring 
in 1926. Pop. 172 100. 2. Riv. in Ohio, 

joining Ohio R.. in the S.W. of the state. 
Length 155 m. 

Miami University, state univ. in Oxford, 
Ohio. U.S.A., founded in 1809. It has 
nearly 600 students, and a library of 
40,000 vola. The study of Pan-Amer. 
problems is a speciality. 

Miani, or Meeanee, vil. in Sind, India, 
on iho Indus, 5 m. N. of Hyderabad. 
A battle was fought here in 1843. 

Miaotse, aboriginal tribes inhabiting tho 
mt. dists. of S.W. China. They originally 
occupied the central prov. of the empire, 
but were driven S.W. to their present 
abode by the Chinese. 

Miaskovsky, Nikolai Yokovlevich (b. 
18S1), Russian composer, b. near Warsaw, 
son of a Russian military engineer 
stationed in Poland. M. joined the army, 
hut resigned his commission in 1907, 
already having composed sev. pianoforto 
preludes, studied with Glicre and Kriz- 
hanovsky, and entered the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire in 1906 to study under 
Rimsky-Korsakov. He was badly woun- 
ded in the First World War. In 1921 he 
became prof, of composition at the 
M osoo w Consorvu to ire. Ilia works include 
tho oratorio Kirov is with us , twenty -five 
symphonies, tho symphonic poems Silence 
(after Poe) and Alastor (after Shelley), and 
numerous other pieces. See G. Abraham, 
Eight Soviet Composers, 1943. 

• Miasma (Gk. Mtrur/ia, corruption or 
pollution), see Malaria. 

Miava, industrial tn. 46 m. N.N.E. of 

* H 
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Bratislava. Czechoslovakia, on the K, M. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Miazzi, Giovanni (1609 -<*. 1780), It. 
architect, was a native of Bergamo. 
Among his best-known works are the. 
church of S. Giambattista at Bussano 
and the theatre at Trc\ iso. 

Mica, group of minerals which arc dis- 
tinguished by their very perfect basal 
cleavage, causing them to split readily 
into thin flakes, and by their vitreous, 
pearly lustre. The Ms. are complex sili- 
cates of aluminium and cither alkali metals 
or iron ancl magnesium, together with 
water and occasionally fluorine. A verage 
hardness 2-5. rip. gr. about 3. They are 
frequently found m schists, gneisses, and 
granites. Muscovite or white potash M. 
is clear and colourless, and may bo ob- 
tained in large, flexible, and elastic plates. 
It was formerly used for glazing windows 
under the name of Muscovy glass, anil is 
still in use for lamp chimneys. Lepido- 
lite, or llthia M.. is generally rose-red or 
violet in colour, while biotite, magnesia 
M. f is black or dark brown. Other types 
of M. are phlogopitc, IcpiUnmclaiic, para- 
gonitc, and Ziunwaldite. The minerals of 
the M. group are aliko in having a prism 
angle of nearly 60°, thus simulating hex- 
agonal structure, perfect basal cleavage, 
and in crystallising in the monoelinic (or 
oblique) system. 

Michael, spokeu of in Dan. x. 13, 21; 
xii. 1, as ono of tho chief of the heavenly 
host and as the guardian of Israel. It is 
also as the guardian of the church that he 
appears in Jude 9 and Kev. xii. 7. His 
festival day Is Sept. 29 (see Michaelmas 
Day). In tho Rom. Church he is also 
commemorated on May 8 in honour of his 
apparition in 492 to a herdsman of Monte 
Gargano. 

Michael (Mihail), king of Rumania. 
See under Ciiarles (Carol) II. ; Rumania, 
H istory. 

Michael (1596-1645), flrst tsar of Russia 
of the house of Romanov*. He was elected 
tsar by the national assembly, Feb. 21, 
1613, and crowned on the following 
Julv 22. He freed his ters. from the 
gangs of robbers which had made life 
precarious, and by the treaties of Stolbova 
(1617) and Uculina (1619) he made terms 
with .Sweden and Poland. From 1619 to 
1633 be ruled jointly with his father, the 
Patriarch Philaret of Moscow. See R. 
Nisbet-Boiu, The First of the itomanovs, 
1905. 

Michael, name of a succession of eight 
emperor-) who, at different periods, occu- 
pied the throne of tho E. from 811 to 1282, 
the last being Michael VIII., the founder 
of the Pala'ologic dynasty. 

Michael, St., and St. George, Order of, 
order of knighthood which was originally 
founded for the Ionian Isles and Malta in 
J818. It was reorganised in 1869, so as 
to admit crown servants connected w'ith 
the colonies. It now consists of not more 
than 100 Knights Grand Cross, 300 
Knights Commanders ami 600 Compan- 
ions, and is essentially an order for mon 
who have rendered distinguished publlj 
service for the empire. 

Michael, *the Brave* (1538-1601), voi- 


vode of Wallachia, succeeded to tho throne 
in 1593, and secured for Wallachia during 
his reign a place in world hist. He 
invaded Turkish ter., aided by Sigis- 
mund Batliory, and took by storm 
Rustcliuk, riilistriu, and other places on 
the Danube, and also defeated a large 
Turkish and Tartar army which invaded 
Wallachia. In 1595 he gained a further 
victory at Mantin, and subsequently de- 
feated Sinan Pasha, who invaded Wal- 
lachia with 100,000 men, and stormed 
Bucharest. His independence was ac- 
knowledged by the sultan in 1597. In 
1599 he invaded Transylvania, defeated 
Andreas Hathory (riigismund’s successor), 
and was proclaimed prince, and, having 
expelled the voivode of Moldavia, united 
under his sceptre three principalities. lie 
was, howovor, driven out of Transylvania 
by a revolt, but returned, and with the 
imperial Gen. Basta defeated the Tran- 
sylvanian forces at Goroslo, expelling 
Sigismund Batliory. He was murdered 
in 1601 by Basta’s orders. 

Michaelis, Johann David (1717-91), Ger. 
biblical scholar, b. at. Halle. lie was 
educated in his native city, and lectured 
there for some time. He visited England 
in 1741-42, and also travelled through 
Holland, and in 17 16 was appointed prof, 
of philosophy at. Gottingen, and in addi- 
tion prof, of oriental languages in 1750. 
Aiuoug his works are Alnsaisches liecht 
(1770-71); Onenialische und exegetische 
Ilibliothek (1775-85); Snpplcmenta ad 
Lexica flebraica (178 1-92); Neue (). u,id E. 
Hib. (1786-91); LiUerarischer Hricfwechsel 
(1794-96); and Introduction to the Xcw 
Testament (4th ed., 1823). lie also pub. a 
reprint of Lowth’s Praelert tones, with im- 
portant additions (1758-62). and a Ger. 
trans. of the Bible with notes (1773-92). 

Michaelis, John B-r.jamin (1746-72), 
b. at Tilt au. Jle studied medicine at 
Leipzig, but being attraetcil by poetry 
pub., with Gellert anil Weisse, a collection 
of fables, and soon alter gave up bis pro- 
fession of a doctor. Ills works, which 
consist of odes, satires, lyrics, comic 
operas, etc., were pub. at Vienna In 1791. 

Michaelis, Karin ( b . 1872), Dan. writer, 
b. at Rauders, wife of Sophus M. (1865- 
1932), also a writer. Author of romantic 
novels displaying an intimate knowledge 

I of female psychology, and coined tho 
phrase ‘the dangerous age.’ 

| Miohaelmas Daisy, name given by gar- 
deners to Aster tradescanti. Known also 
by this mime is the sea aster or starwort 
(.(. trifolnnn). 

Michaelmas Day, festival of St. Michael 
and All Angels, celebrated in the W. 
Church on Sept. 29. M. is frequently 
used for dating terms, etc. 

Micah, the Moraslitite (i.c. nativo of 
Moreshcth, a vil. near Gath, on the confines 
of Judah), ono of the twelve minor Hob. 
prophets. He was the younger contem- 
porary of Isaiah, and is referred to in 
Jer. xxvi. 18 as having prophesied in the 
days of ilezekiah ami Alinz. kings of 
Judah. Almost all critics arc agreed that 
only a part of the book that bears his 
name can be attributed to the prophet M. 
himself. Interpolations, generally post- 
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exilic, are frequent, and continually break Michel de Notredame, see Nostkada- 
tho chain of thought. Thus the first three mus. 

chapters deal with the approaching de- Michel, Francisque (1809-87), Fr. anti- 
st ruction of Kamaria, and with the sinful- quary, b. at LyonB, became prof, of litera- 
ness of Judah, but. verses 12 ff. of chap. ii. ture at Bordeaux. Ho visited Frig land 
deal with the restoration of the people, and Scotland to carry out Ids archfieologi- 
and plainly presuppose the exile. Chaps, cal researches. Heed, old Fr. works, such 
iv. and v. are Messianic, dealing with the as La Chanson de Noland, Chansons de 
future glory of Zion and the world-wide Coney, trails. ling, works into Fr., ami 
rule of the Messiah. See commentaries pub. original works, the chief of which are 
l>> T. Iv. Chcy ne, 1882, (1. A. Smith, 1890; IhsUnres des races maudites de la France 
J. Welllmusen, 1899; and G. YY. Wade, et de VEspagnc, Le Fays basque ; and Les 
1 9 ‘Jo. Set also G. C. Findlay, The Books of Fr ossa is en France ef les francais en 
l he Prophets , 1918, and T. 11. Robinson. ficasse. 

Prnjihecy and Prophets in Ancient Israel , Michel, Nicolaievich (1882-1909), Bus- 

1928. sian prince, was brother to Tsar Alex- 

Mica Schist, schistose or fine-grained ander II. lie was governor-general of 
foliated rock, composed of alternating the Caucasus in 1868, field marshal and 
thin lenticular sheets of mica and quartz, later director-general of artillery, and 
It is a typical metamorphlc rock, and president of the council of the empire, 
occurs very largely in the Highlands. During the war with Turkey in 1877 he 
where the older strata outcrop (q.v.). The captured Ardahan and Kars, 
contained mica is generally muscovite; Michelangelo, or Michael Angelo, Buo- 
qpd garnet, ky unite, schorl, felspar, narroti (1475—1564), It. sculptor, archi- 
clilorite, etc., are accessory minerals. tect, painter, and poet, b. at Caprese, of 

Michaud, Joseph Franpois (1767-1889), an honourable, ami anct. though poor 
Fr. historian and publicist., b. at Albeus, family. After being at school with Maestro 
Savoy, lie was educated at Bourg-cn- Francesco da I ’rhino. he made friends 
Btvsse, and went to Paris in 1791 where wilh Francesco Granaeci, a pupil of 
In* became the editor of La (Juotidiernic, in Domenico del Ghirlandaio, with whom 
which lie espoused Ur moralist cause. He M.’s father, although holding art in eon- 
narrowly escaped math Curing the Reign tcni]>t, at length allowed him to study, 
of Terror, and after i860 abandoned Ilis talent, even at this early ago was very 
journalism ami began to write books, marked, so that he was chosen by Ghir- 
llis Biograjdiie modern e. ou diet ion tiaire landaio as one of the youths whom 
dcs homines qui se sont fait un man en Lorenzo do' Medici, tin* Magnificent. 
Em ope depui$ 17S0, pub. in 1806. was the allowed to work in his garden under Ber- 
ea rliest work of its kind. He pub. Ilis- tohlo. Here he exeeuted the ‘Faun’s 
lai re des croisades, his prill, work; Carre - Head,’ which so delighted Lorenzo that 
spondanre d'urient . as a result of his vKit lie took him into ms cst-ab. and treated 
to Syria and lOgypt. for the purpose of him as his son. M. was between fifteen 
collecting material for bis Ilistoire, and ami sixteen years of age when lie entered 
other works. Lorenzo's house, and he stayed with him 

Michaux, Andr6 (1 7 16- 1 802), Fr. botnn- until the latter’s death in April 1492: 
ist and traveller, b. in Hartory. lit' wliilM. there he- executed the bas-relief 
made journo js to sev. parts of the world, called ’The Bapc of Deiamra,’ or *TLie 
llv st to England (17 79), from whkh country Battle of the Centaurs,* now in the Casa 
lie introduced into France sev. new Buonarroti. Florence. On the death of 
varieties of trees and shrubs; second, to Lorenzo M. returned to his father’s house 
the Auvergne and the, Pyrenees (1780), for a short period until Pier de' Medici, 
bringing back sev. sorts of giain; third, to Lorenzo's heir, requested his presence. 
Persia (J782), whence lie brought back He left Florence, it is said, on account of 
a tine herbarium and valuable seeds; a visionary premonition which one Car- 
fourth, to N. America (1785), travelling diciv had of the fall of the Medici, ami 
from Hudson Bay to Florida and the went to Bologna, where Messer Gian 
Mississippi. Unfortunately nearly all his Francesco AJdovrandi befriended him. 
collection was lost.. Returning to Florence in 1490 he went, to 

Michel, Clemence Louise (1830-1905), Rome to the Cardinal di San Giorgio, who 
Fr. anarchist, b. at Bronrourt in Haute- bad bought a Cupid by M. under the 
NaOnc. She became a teacher in Paris, impression, that it. was a real antique, 
but soon gave this up for social and During his stay in Rome M. executed a 
political work. She joined the Com- Cupid (now at S. Kensington) and a 
iminists at the outbreak of their rising of Bacchus (now in the National Museum, 
1871 and was transported to New ('ale- Florence) for Messer Jacopo Galli, and 
donia. On her release she returned to the Madonna della Pieta (now in St. 
Paris uud joined another anarchist rising, Peter’s, Rome'' at the request of Cardinal 
for which she was sentenced to six years’ Rmnno. Tn 1501 he returned to Florence 
imprisonment. She was, however, re- on family affairs, and in 1504 carved the 
leased after three years, in 1886. and soon colossal statue of David, nine brace hi 
afterwards went to London. She returned high, out of a block of marble spoilt in 
t6 Paris in 1895, where she d. Her works the roughing on* brought from Carrara, 
include La Misfrci M 6 moires (1886); Les probably by Ag- stino di Antonio di 
Microbes humains (1886); Le Monde Duccio, This is now in the Aceademia 
nouveau (1888); Les Crimes de IV'ptHjuc; uelie Belle Arti, Florence, fn the same 
and La Commune (1898). Sec K. Giraut, year he commenced the cartoon for the 
La Bonne Louise, 1906. decoration of the council hall at. Florence 
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a work on which Leonardo da Vinci was 
also engaged. The paintings of both 
have been lost. 

After the death of Pope Alexander VI. 
Jnlius IT. called M. to Home, and com- 
missioned him to make his monument. 
The design for this m>rk was very highly 
approved by the pope, and in April 1505 
M. went to Carrara to superintend the 
quarrying of the necessary marble, an 
operation which occupied over eight 
months. The architect Bramunte, who 
was jealous of M.. influenced the pope 
against him, and shortly after his return 
from Carrara he was refused admittance 
to the papal antechamber. In anger he 
returned to Florence, where he stayed 
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until the pope had sent' three briefs de- 
manding his return; at length he went to 
see the pope at Hologna, and whilst there 
he executed a portrait statue of Julius in 
bronze, three times life-size, which was 
placed on the front of the Church of San 
Petroiiio, but destroyed on the return of 
the Bontivogli. When M. returned to 
Koine Bramante persuaded the pope that, 
it would be a had omen for his tomb to be 
built before bis death, ami induced him to 
ask M. to paint the vaulting of the SIstine 
Chapel, thinking that such a work would 
show his genius in a less favourable light. 
Although unwilling M. yielded to the 
importunity of the pope, aud finished the 
work, unuldod save for workmen and 
writers for l he lettering, in twenty 
months. This, his greatest work in paint- 
ing, represents the creation of the world 
and of man, the flood, and various biblical 
stories. When the Sistine Chapel was 
completed M. again became involved in 
‘The Tragedy of the Tomb.’ On his 
return from Florence fwhlthor he had gone 
after the completion of the chapel, he 
again started work on his designs for th<f 
tomb of Julios, but the death of the latter 
interrupted the work. Leo X., Julius’s 


successor, ordered him to undertake the 
ornamentation of the facade of Sail 
Lorenzo at Florence. This was a great 
disappointment to M., but his protests 
.wore unavailing, lie was also obliged to 
speud six years in procuring marble from 
the quarries of Pictrasanta. In 1521 M. 
executed the * Risen Christ ,* now in tho 
church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. 
Romo, a work which was finished, and 
therefore marred, in details, by other 
hands. When Clement VII. became pope 
he lost no timo in setting M. to work, and 
by 1521 the tombs of the Medici were fairly 
under way. Those were not destined to 
be finished, and it was not until 1535 that 
M. finished what work there is of Ills in the 
building, including the grand figures of 
Day and Night, Morning ami veiling. 
In 1529 he had been appointed general 
over the construction of the walls ami 
defences of the city of Florence, which 
fell in the following year. After this 
4 Tlic Tragedy of the Tomb’ was at length 
completed; the finished work contained 
ouly the ‘Moses’ by M. himself. In 1534 
he was commissioned by Pope Paul III. to 
do the ‘Last Judgment’ in tho .Sistine 
Chapel, a great work which occupied him 
for six years. In 1547 Pope Paul con- 
ferred tho post of architect- in -chief at St. 
Peter’s upon M. and he designed the dome. 
In 1549 the t wo frescoes foi t he walls of the 
Capclla Paollna, Rome, were completed, 
representing the Martyrdom of St. Peter 
and the Conversion of St. Paul. 

All through his life \l. composed sonnets 
when his sculpture was not going well and 
he was disturbed; the best are addressed 
to Vittoria Colorma, tho widow of the 
marquis of Pescara, whoso friendship was 
the great solace of M.’s life. Along with 
her praises the main themes of his poetry 
are the Christian faith, the joy of platonic 
lo\e, and tho power and mysteries of art. 
Ills poetic st 3 'lo is strenuous and con- 
centrated and he wrote with labour ami 
much correction, always with tin goal of 
perfection before his eyes, urged t n by the 
same ardour aud impetuosity that, charac- 
terises his work as a sculptor and painter. 
The death of Vittoria Colonna in 1517, 
together with an infirmity which begun 
to afflict him in 1514, left him broken 
in health and heart. He d. on Feb. 18. 
15(>l. See also Italian* a tit: Mkdici 
Cnu*EL. See A. Comlivi, V ita di Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti , Scritta da A . ( 
suo discepolo , 1553 (ed. by P. d* Ancona, 
1938); (1. Vasari, Le Vile dei pin 

eceellente Pit tori. Sen I tori, el Architctli, 
1647; J. A. Syinomts. The Sonnets of 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Tomaso 
Campanella , 1878, and TJic JAfe of 

Michelangelo Buonarroti, 1803; C. Jlol- 
royd, Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 1903; 
E. Steinniami and R. Wittkower, Michel 
Angelo Bildiographie, 1510-192 1, 1927; 
and C. do Tolnay , The Medici Chapel, 1948 ; 
also A. C. Benson and II. F. ^V. Tatham, 
study in ‘Men of Might’ qcries, 1923; 
and studies by C. Clement, 1930; Lord 
Finlayson, 1936; and C. de Tolnay, 1946. 

MIohelet, Jules (1798-1874), Fr. his- 
torian, b. in Paris, was tho son of a 
printer. He was educated at the Lyc6e 
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Charlemagne, and in 1821 was appointed with whieh the earth moved through the 
prof, of hist, in the Oolldge ltollin. His ether. The idea that prompted the cx- 
lirst works appeared in 1825-27, and were perimont can best be understood by con- 
ooucerned with modern hist., and in 1827 sidering the following problem. Suppose 
he was appointed niaitre de conferences at a man can row' a boat in still water with 
the Eeole normale, becoming assistant to a velocity of c m.p.h. Jf he now rows the 
Guizot at the Sorbonne in 1830. In 1831 boat in a riv. that is running with a 
he pub. the Introduction d Vhistoire uni- velocity of v m.p.h., a distance l m. up 
rerselle , and soon afterwards entered upon stream and then back l m. to his starting 
his chief work, the Uistoire de France point, what is t he time he takes for this 
(from early times to the outbreak of the double journey i The iirst half of the 
revolution), publishing about the same A . / _ l 

time (Fuvres choisies de Vico, the Mtmoires trip takes him Q _ " hrs., the return c _|. v 
de Luther , arid the Origines du droit i ]rg ., S() that the time for the whole 
ftunems. In 1838 he w'as appointed to , . / i . . . , 

the chair of hist, at the College de France, Journey is which is equal 

and pub. hia lectures on Lc Prstrc, la ... v v c -t- v 

femme et la famille , and Le Feuple. In to --- hrs. If he rows across the 
1830 his Uistoire romaine appeared, and c 2 — r® 

besides his great hist, he wrote Uistoire dc stream for a distance / m. and back again, 
la revolution francaise (1893-09). He also a simple calculation shows that the time 

taken is - . ~ l _ hrs. i D other words, 

A r i _ 

the experiment demonstrates that the riv. 
is actually running, and it enables the man 
to determine the velocity r m.p.h. with 
which it is running. This idea may be 
applied to the problem of the earth’s 
velocity through the ether. Michelson 


B 

I'ollsh-Amer. physicist, b. at Streluo, near 
J’oscn; lived in the C.H.A. from 1854 until 
liis death. A distinguished prof, at the 
univ. of Chicago, M. was the first Amor, 
scientist to win the Nobel prize; In the 
same year (1907) he was awarded the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society, liis 
greatest achievement was the eons! ruc- 
tion of the interferometer iq.v.) that bears 
his name, and its applications to the 
determination of the standard metre in 
Paris, to the measurement of the angular 
diameter of a star (Retolgcuse) for the 
lirst time (1920), and to an attempt, made 
in collaboration with Morlcy. to detect the 
motion of the earth through the ethor. 

The negative result of this experiment, 
was the prelude to Einstein's theory of 
relativity. Other notuhle achievements 
were the determination ot the velocity of 
light and the construction of the Echelon 
diffraction grating for the examination of 
the fine structure of spectral lines. Ilis 
pubs, include Velocity of Lathi (1902); 

Light TFai'es and their I'srs (1903); and 
Studies in Optics ( 1927). See also 
Miciielhon-Moulky Experiment. 

Miohelson-Morley Experiment. In the 
nineteenth century light was believed to 
travel through a medium called the ether, 
which was supposed to permeate all apace 
and all bodies. It was further supposed 
that all bodies, including planets and 
celestial objects. mo\ed through this 
absolute ether without disturbing it. If 
these suppositions were correct, then it. 
would be possiblo to refer the motions of 
all celestial bodies to axes fixed in this 
absolute ether. Such motions w'ould be 
absolute in the real sense that they were 
measured relative to those axes. 

In order to test those hypotheses 

Michelson and Morley in 1887 performed v c* - r a m.p.h. relative to the mirrors, 
an experiment to determine the velocity I for M H*» perpendicular to the direction in 


I 

k 



6 

Till: MlClir.J>OX-MOKI.EY EXPERIMENT 


and Morlcy V> apparatus (essentially Miehcl- 
son's interferometer) is represented in the 
figure. Light from a source S strikes a 
lialf-silvered mirror M, so that part of the 
light is reflected to the mirror at B, while 
part is relieeted at the mirror A. The 
two trains of light return to M and are 
there superposed to form interference 
fringes seen by an observer at O. The 
experimenters arranged that MA, for 
example, was parallel to the direction in 
which the earth was moving, so that tho 
light that travels with velocity c m.p.h. 
relative to the still ethor, would travel up 
stream from M to A with a velocity 
(c -- v) m.p.h. relative to the mirrors, 
and back down Cronin with a velocity 
(c + v) m.p.h. to tho mirrors. At the 
ionic time tho light travelling along MB 
and hack again moves with a velocity 


wrote books on natural hist.: J/Oiseau 
(1856); L’lnsecte (1859); La Mer (1861); 
and La Montagna (1868); as well as Les 
Femmes de la revolution (1854); L' Amour 
(1859), one of his most popular books; 
La Femme (1860); La Sorciere (1862) \ Ixt 
liible de V human it& (1864), an historical 
sketch of religion; and Nos fibs (1869), a 
treatise on education, liis complete works 
were pub. 1893 tY. 

Michelson, Albert Abraham ( 1 852 *1 931 ), 
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which the earth Is moving. Hence this 
journey would take less time than Uie 
other, ami the difference between the two 
times could he detected and measured by 
observing the displacement of the inter- 
ference fringes that would take place on 
rotating the whole apparatus through 1)0°. 
so that the positions of At A and MU arc 
interchanged. The measurement would 
be one of extreme delicacy, because c is so 
very much greater than v that the differ- 
ence between the two journeys is exceed- 
ingly small. Nevertheless the apparatus 
was capable of performing this measure- 
ment., but tin* result of the experiment was 
negative : subsequent attempts confirmed 
this. It wa-> not possible to detect or 
measure the v docity with which the earth 
moved through the ether. This surprise rig 
result was at, first thought to deuy the 
existence of such an other, but Lorentz 
and Fitzgerald pointed out that the ex- 
periment failed in its crucial test for the 
reason that the length of a measuring rod 
laid parallel to MA is different from its 
length when laid parallel to MB, and that 
this difference is of the exact amount, to 
make the times for the journeys MA ami 
Mil the same. The Lorentz -Fitzgerald 
hypothesis of the contraction of the 
measuring rod was the beginning of the 
theory of relativity, and the hypothesis 
was inspired by the necessity' for an ex- 
planation of the AI.-M. E. See Inter- 
ferometer; Relativity. 

Michigan, N.-central state of the U.S.A., 
having an area of 1)6,720 sq. m., of which 
30,698 sq. in. are inland water. It is 
known os the peninsula state, because it 
consists of two peninsulas ; the lower and 
larger lies X. of Indiana and Ohio, with 
Lakes Erie and Huron on the E. and 
l.ake Michigan on the W. To the X., 
separated from it. by the strait of Mac- 
kinac. is tiie upper peninsula, which 
adjoins Wisconsin on the 8.W., and lies 
between Lakes Michigan and Superior; 
the Sault Stc. Marie Ship Canal, 1 lie 
busiest canal in the world, separates it 
from Canada on the W. The chief high- 
lands are the Porcupine Mbs. (1830 ft. 
above sea level) in the N.W., and the 
chief rivs. the Muskegon, Grand, St. 
Joseph, and Kalamazoo, which are im- 
portant for the power they supply rather 
than for their navigation. There arc 
more than 6000 small lakes. The state, 
formerly agric., is now chiefly industrial; 
the staple crops are oats, potatoes, hay, 
wheat, maize, beans, grapes, celery, 
peppermint, and sugar beet. Fruits, 
chiefly apples, are widely grown, and the 
live-stock, especially sheep, is consider- 
able. Mineral wealth in the N. peninsula 
compensates for comparative infertility, 
and output averages over 8140.000,000 
annually. Copper and iron aro the chief 
products of the mines; coal, salt, and 
silver mines are olqo worked, and petro- 
leum and Portland, cement are other 
valuable products. Whe most important 
industry is the inanuf. of automobiles, 
especially at Detroit. There are alsp 
manufs. of aeroplanes, paper, furniture, 
and machinery. Lumbering is very im- 
portant, chiefly' in the upper peninsula, 


though not to so groat an extent as 
formerly; reforestation is being carried on. 
There is some shipbuilding and a lake 
fishing industry. Com miinieations by rail 
and water are good ami there are 209 air- 
ports. Michigan Uuiv. was founded in 
1837 at Ann Arbor, and has over 18.000 
students. There is a Senate of thirty- 
two and a House of Representatives of 
100 members, and in the national as- 
semblies M. is represented by two senators 
and seventeen representatives. Detroit 
is the chief tn.. pop. (1940) 1,623.000, and 
the state cap. is Lansing (pop. 79,000). 
Other important tns. are Grand Rapids 
(164,300); Flint, (151,600); Saginaw 
(82,800); Pontiac (66,600); Dearborn 
(63,600); Kalamazoo (51,000); Highland 
Park (50,800); 1 1 amt renick (50,000); 

Jackson (49,700); Bay City (48,000); Mus- 
kegon (47,700); Battle Creek (13,500); 
Port Huron (32,800); Wyandotte (30,700). 
Father Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, 
founded a settlement here in 1668. The 
state was ceded by the Fr. to the Eng. in 
1760 and passed to America in 1796. It 
was admitted to the union in 1837. Pop. 

6.249.000. See G. X Fuller (ed.), Michi- 
gan: a Centennial History of the State and 
its Peoplt . 1939. and Federal Writers’ 
Project, M ich iyan : a Guide to the Wolreri tie 
State , 1941. 

Michigan City, lake port, 37 m. E.S.E. 
of Chicago, on Lake Michigan, in Laporte 
co., Indiana, U.S.A. Pop. 26,400. 

Michigan, Lake, great lake of N. 
America, bounded ou the X.W. and E. by 
Michigan, on the S. by Indiana, and on 
the W. by Wisconsin and Illinois. The 
strait of Mackinac connects it with Lake 
Huron. Area 22,400 sq. in. Length 325 
m. ; mean breadth 75 in.; mean depth 
870 ft. 

Miohoacaan, state of Mexico, having an 
area of 23,200 sq. m., and bordering on the 
Pacific for 101 in. The highlands lie y. 
of the Sierra Madro Occidental, Tailed taro 
(12,600 ft.) being the highest peak. The 
i-hicf rivs. arc the Lerma and the Balsas. 
The staple products arc minerals (gold, 
silver, iron, coal, lead, copper, petroleum, 
etc.), cereals, fruit, coffee, and sugar cane. 
Morelia (pop. 77,600) is tlio cap. Pop. 

1.182.000. 

Michurinsk, sec Kozlov. 

Micipsa, king of Numidia, was the son 
of Massinissa, and reigned from 148 to 
1 18 b.c. Afraid of Jugurtha, his nephew, 
ho sent him in 134 b.c. to Spaiu, to servo 
under Seipio. 

Miokiewicz, Adam Bernard (1798-1855), 
Polish poet, b. at Zaosie, near Novogrodck 
in Lithuania. He was educated at Novo- 
yrodek until 1814. when he entered the 
iiniv. of Vilna. lie was for a time a 
•schoolmaster at Kowno. In 1824 on tho 
condemnation of the members of the 
Philoretiau societies M. wafe, after Im- 
prisonment, banished to Russia. He had 
already pub. two vols. of miscellaneous 
verso, and on his arrival at St. Petersburg 
was at once received in literary circles 
with open arms. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed to a newly founded professorship 
of Slavonic literature in the College do 
Franco, but was expelled from his chair 
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by tho Fr. Gov. in 1844, and was without 
employment until 1852, when the post of 
librarian at the Arsenal was obtained for 
him by Prince Napoleon. He d, of cholera 
at Constantinople whilst engaged in form- 
ing a Polish legion against Russia. His 
remains were, in 1890, removed to the 
cathedral at Cracow. 

M. is the most inspired poet of Poland, 
and the llaming ardour of his poems, 
allied with their national melancholy, 
cause him to be the most popular in his 
own country, although, unfortunately, but 
little known in England. I-Iis chief works 
are Konrad U’allmrod (1828) and Dan 
Tadeusz (1834, ( trims, in Everyman’s 
Library), in addition to bis sonnets. Ode to 
) w nuth. etc. See L. Mickicwicz (his son), 
Adam Micki civics, sa vie et son opurre , 
1888, and M. M. Gardner, Adam Mickie- 
wicz, 1011. 

Mickle, William Julius (1781 88), Scot- 
tish poet, was the son of a Presbyterian 
minister of Langholm, Dumfriesshire. 
After failing in business lie became cor- 

etor to the Clarendon Press, pub. a 
Spenserian poem called the Concubine 
(1767, revised as Syr Martin), ami printed 
a very diffuse and rather poor trans. of 
Camoens’s Lusiad (1775). Scott’s Kenil- 
irorlh is based on M '« •>; "id f'umnor Hall. 

Micmacs, tribe of N. Amcr. Indians of 
Algonquin stock, who formerly roamed 
Nova Scotia. New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward ls„ and Newfoundland. During 
the colonial wars they wore allies of 
1 tie Fr. and adopted the Rom. Catholic 
religion. They now number about 8000. 

Mieon (//. fifth century M.u). Gk. 
painter and sculptor, was tho contem- 
porary of Phcldias. Me was renowned 
for his skill in drawing horses. Ills hat t les 
between the Amazons and Athenians 
decorated the walls of the Corumeieus 
and the temple of Theseus in Athens. 

Microbe, (tee 11 vctkhlv. 

Microchemical Analysis, term used to 
include the methods employed for the 
recognition and determination of minute 
quantities of substances. For the Quali- 
tative testa special reagents aie often used. 
Thus, for example, sodium -bismuth thio- 
sulphate will detect the presence of 
potassium (1 part in 57,000); alkaline 
phonolphthalein, decolorised by boiling 
with zinc powder, gives a red colour with 
water containing 1 part of copper per 
100,000,000; potassium t hioc> anate gives 
a blue colour with osmium compounds 
(1 part per 1.000,000) when shaken with 
ether. The Spot or Drop Tests arc in- 
valuable in this Conner * ion. They are 
carried out by allowing a drop of solution 
under test to react with a chosen reagent 
on filter-paper, when rliaruct eristic colours 
or stains appear. To quote two examples : 
{a) If a drop of a solution of a soluble lead 
salt is placed on a spot of ammnnlaral 
hydrogen peroxide on filter-paper and 
allowed to stand, a blue coloration is ob- 
served when the spot is treated with a 
drop of benzidine dissolved in acetic acid 
(detects lead, 1 part in 33,000); (b) a drop 
of stannous chloride added to a spot of 
ammonium molybdate reagent on filter- 
paper gives an intense blue colour. On 


warming (unless arsenic is present as well) 
the colour disappears. 

Quantitative microanalysis has made 
rapid strides, and it is now possible to 
perform a quantitative analysis of an 
organic body, using as little as 2 mg. of 
the substance. This is invaluable, especi- 
ally as many newly discovered bodies 
involve difficult and laborious methods 
even to obtain small yields. Prog] was 
the pioneer of the new’ methods. Sensi- 
tive balances, e.y. the Ruhlmann (weigh- 
ing to 0 002 mg.), are used, and minute 
attention <o detail is insisted on. See F. 
Pregl, Quantitative Microanalysis (revised 
by Grant, 4th Eng. ed.) 

Microcline, name given to a species of 
felspar, the crystallisation of which is 
triclinic, with polysynthotic twinning. A 
section cut parallel to the base reveals a 
ret iculated structure, this being due to the 
regular intergrowtli of twin lamelke. Com- 
position is siln .1 (it *30, alumina 19-70, 
ferric oxide 0-7 1 » potash 15*69, soda 
0*48. Chondral formula K 2 ( AI 8 )SieOia. 
Some felspars, once regarded as orllio- 
eluse, arc included in the M. species, as 
also are part ot the ehesterlito and 
urnazonstone. 

Microcosm and Macrocosm. Arising 
from the belief of Ibe ancients that the 
cosmos had a soul, the idea followed that 
the vital movements of man, the 
]M. or little world, corresponded to 
those of the universe, tho macrocosm or 
great world. From this astrology fol- 
lowed, or the belief in the idea that the 
movements of the heavenly bodies affect 
human lives. Pythagoras, Plato, the 
Stoics, and Paratolsus were exponents 
of the doctrine, as were the mystics of the 
seventeenth century. See Astrology. 

Microcosmic Salt (NaNlI 4 HP0 4 , 4H 2 0), 
sodium ammonium phosphate, is so called 
because it is formed in the evaporation of 
human urine, and was regardod by the 
alchemists as an extra* t of the human 
microcosm. It is obtained by adding a 
strong solution of common sodium phos- 
phate to ammonium chloride. The salt is 
used in blowpipe experiments, since it 
decomposes on heating, to give a glassy 
bead of sodium metaphospliate. 

Microfilm Recording, see under Copying. 

Microliths. Vitreous rocks are not alto- 
gether void of crystalline material. V rider 
the microscope numerous small crystallites 
are to be seen which may he drop-hke 
(glohulitcs). rod-sliaped (beloniles), or like 
coiled ami twisted hairs (trichiles). Be- 
sides these crystallites exist needle- anil 
roil -shaped bodies called M., which are 
distinguished from the above by the fact 
that they react on polarised light (g.v.), 
and can be generally referred to some 
mineral species, felspar, augite, horn- 
blende, olivine, etc. Combinations of 
simple M. occur presenting a curious 
forked appearance (skeleton crystals), and 
(heir linear arrangement indicates the 
fluxion structure of tho rock. M. are also 
small points of flL.u used to tip arrow* in 
jircliistorie times (see Sto.vk Auk). 

Micrometer, name given to instruments 
for measuring accurately very small angles 
or spaces up to a hundredth part of a 
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millimetre. Gascoigne invented the first 
instrument in the seventeenth century. 
There are sev. types, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important. Ms. consist 
generally of two very fine wires, one fixed 
and the other movable, placed in the focal 
plane of a telescope. The movable wire is 
fixed on a sliding plate, ancl can be moved 
parallel to tho other by means of a screw 
until tho object appears between the wires. 
The movement can be measured by means 
of the screw, the pitch of which is known: 
and tho head of the screw is subdivided in 
order to measure fractions of a revolution. 
Thus the angular distance which the 
object subtends can be measured. In the 
position wire M. the two parallel wires are 
actuated by independent screws. The 
whole apparatus can be rotated in tho 
plane of the wires, so that they can be 
placed in any direction, tho angle through 
which it Is rotated being measured upon a 
small circle called tho position circle. 
Another type consists of an object glass 
divided into two semicircles, which ran be 
separated by sliding, so causing the imago 
formed respectively by each half Urns to 
move. Dollond introduced a convex lens 
divided similarly to the above into tho 
eyepiece of the telescope. Various other 
types, which depend on tho phenomenon 
of double refraction have been introduced. 
The circular M. t perfected by Fraunhofer, 
consists of a metal ring set in a perforated 
glass plate. The ring is placed in the focal 
plane of the telescope, the time when a 
star disappears at the outer ring and re- 
appears at the Inner ring being observed. 
Tnis is chiefly used for determining tho 
positions of stars. See Heliometer. 

Micronesia (from Gk., small is.), name 
of that part of the Pacific Ocean between 
long. 130° and 180° E. and between lat. 
20 u N. and tho equator, which embraces 
the Ladronc, Pelew, Caroline, Marshall, 
and Gilbert archipelagoes. Except for 
the Gilbert Is., which arc^Brit., and Guam 
in the Ladrono Is. (Amer.), the is. of 
M., formerly Gcr., were, between the 
two world wars, under Jap. mandate. 
The South Sea Is. form a complex geo- 
graphical, political, and racial patchwork, 
without any clear principles of order. But 
M. is the conventional name of the groups 
mentioned in this article as distinguished 
from the much more populous groups com- 
pendiously designated Melanesia and 
Polynesia. The Micronesians show re- 
semblances variously to the other two 
groupings, but are also marked by later 
overlays of race and custom from Malay- 
sian sources. Yet all scientific evidence 
points to the certainty that tho local 
peoples of all three groups arc traceable 
back to S.E. Asia by way of the Malaysian 
Is. The oceanic pops, are believed to 
have numbered about 3,500,000 when the 
whites first arrived, and of these the 
Micronesians numbered only some 200,000 
(these figures are, however, only a rough 
estimate). At the logtest point the Micro- 
nesians fell to a little over 80,000; in 1921 
the total was 90,000, and to-day is about 
105,000. The pop. of the Jap. mandate, 
tak en as a whole, grew steaidily in numbers 
after Japan took control, but If the is. are 


considered separately, quite marked differ- 
ences appear. Tho W. groups show two* 
clearly distinguishable pop. elements, tho 
so-called Chamorros, who show greater 
•racial and ethnio affiliation with tho 
Malaysian peoples, and the Kanakas, who, 
like the rest of tho Micronesians., are 
linked more with the Polynesians and, 
to some extent, tho Melanesians. The 
Amer. is. of Guam is unique in M., 
and indeed iu tho oceanic region as a 
whole, for here contact with whites goes 
back to the sixteenth century, when the 
is. was a port of call for Sp. ships, and was 
a place of exilo for lawbreakers and 
political prisoners from the Philippines. 
M. shows varied social systems and 
totem ic clans were a widespread feature. 
Where peoples in M. t as also in Melanesia, 
have been christianised, the formal change 
to a family organisation based on biblical 
standards Is accomplished as part of the 
process of conversion. The groups are 
described under their separate titles. 
See F. M. Kcesing, The South Seas in the 
Modern World, 1942; also It. Linron, 
Ethnology of Polynesia and Micronesia, 
1928. 

Microphone, piece of apparatus by 
which sound waves arc converted into 
voice frequency electric currents which can 
then be transmitted by any of the known 
methods of electric communication or, 
after amplification, recorded. There arc 
a large number of types of M. in existence, 
and some of these have sev. variations. 
The simplest example is that used in the 
standard G.P.O. telephone hand set in- 
strument, which consists of a diaphragm 
behind which arc packed granules of 
carbon backed by a solid surface. Sound 
waves meeting the diaphragm cuuso it to 
vibrate, so that, in turn, the granules arc 
alternately compressed and released at 
the same frequency as t he sound reaching 
the M. In this manner the electrical re- 
sistance of the carbon filling is made to 
change by tho sound waves so that a 
current passing through it Is an electrical 
reproduction of the original sound. These 
variations are passed to the telephone 
circuit via a suitable transformer. The 
quality of the output from such a M. Js 
poor, but it is quite satisfactory for tele- 
phone communication work. 

For broadcasting, recording, or other 
uses where quality is paramount, other 
types are generally employed. The 
moving coil M. can be compared directly 
with tho moving coil loud speaker, whoso 
action is the same but where the process 
is reversed and, in many of its variations, 
is capable of good quality output (see 
Loud Speaker). The ribbon M., as its 
name implies, consists of a very light 
ribbon of aluminium foil suspended at its 
ends between tho poles of 4 permanent 
magnet. Tho sound waves,' vibrate tho 
foil and, as it moves to and) fro between 
tho magnet poles, voice frequency currents 
are induced in it. Another widely used 
typo is the crystal M., which depends for 
its action upon the piezo -electric effect 
encountered in certain crystals such as 
Rochelle salt, whon subjected to mechan- 
ical stress. Tho stress, in the case of tho 
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M., Is produced bv the sound waves prociablc contrast to their surroundings, 
striking a diaphragm to which the crystal The technique of preparing and exhibiting 
is joined, when the electric impulses objects so that these conditions are ful- 
appearing across the crystal can be ampli- tilled constitutes microscopy. The re- 
fled and used in the normal way for com- qutsitc magnification is attained by the 
munication, etc. In the better versions use of lenses or mirrors (see Lens; Light), 
of this typo of M., which are capable of singly or in combination, the primary 
higher quality, no diaphragm is used, but distinction being between simple Ms., 
a number of crystal elements are con- in which the image is erect and virtual, 
nected so that their outputs combine, and compound Ms., in which a real and 
The sound impinges directly on the inverted image is projected into the focal 

plane of an auxiliary lens Bystem or on to 
a screen or photographic plate. 

The following account is concerned 
solely with the compound M., which 
is to be preferred to the simple in all 
cases where manipulation of the specimen 
or extreme portability is not the primary 
consideration, owing to its greater power 
of resolving line detail, and its practical 
convenience. The real imago, moreover., 
can be subjected to measurement or 
optical analysis in a manner impossible- 
with a virtual one. Compound Ms. may 
be divided into various types according 
to their action, which may be by refrac- 
tion or reflection, and also according- 
to the sj stem of imago formation em- 
ployed, which may be conventional or- 
by phase difference. The term conven- 
tional is here used to designate all 
h>, stems which fulfil tho classical re- 
quirement of equality between all light 
paths from a point in tho object to the* 
corrcs ponding point in the image; in the- 
phase difference system this condition is* 
deliberately violated in order to secure 
interference effects that would not other- 
wise occur. 

Image Formation. — An object is ren- 
dered essentially visible by virtue of the 
disturbance which it causes to light or 
other waves which it intercepts. The 
disturbance may be analysed into several 
distinct components, viz. absorption, 
retlcction, refraction, diffraction, polarisa- 
tion, and fluorescence, and these are used 
singly or in combination to secure the 
visibility of the magnified image of the 
object. Tho classical theory of M. 
image formation, due to Abbe, may be 
generally summarised in tho statement 
that a ray of light impinging on an object 
is modified by diffraction into an assembly 
R.B.C. consisting of .an undeviated ray and a set. 

Kiunox MK HornoNE of others diverging from it at angles 

dependent on the magnitude of the dif- 
crystals and this results in a very even fracting structure relative to the wave- 
frequency response free from objectionable length of the light.. Ideally all of these 
diaphragm resonances. The output volt- should be reunited In their original phase 
ago is, however, verv low, and considerable relationships in the imago, which is formed 
amplification must follow before the by their mutual interference (see Light). 
voltage reaches usable proportions. In practice, Iiow’ever, this is not com- 

jCftch type of M. mentioned lias its plctely possible, and the Imago differs 
peculiar application and, for this reason, from the object according to the extent 
all are in fairly general use for broad- to which the ideal relationship is unful- 
casting, public address systems, and filled. Experiments and calculations made 
recording work. in the nineteenth century proved that the 

Miorophotography, see under Photo- direct and the diffracted rays arising from 
micrography. objects having the nature of a periodically 

Mlorosoope and Microscopy. The micro * opaque grating were either co-phasal or in 
scope is an instrument used to render fine reversed phase, so that when reunited 
detail visible. For this to bo possible the in the imago they interfered to produce 
object studied must be magnified enough* a pattern of varying intensities: it was 
to allow the eye to separate the required not, however, until 1932 that it. was dJs- 
details. and these must present an ap- 1 covered by ZernJke that this is not the 
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awe If the object is completely trans- 
parent, and varies in thickness or refractive 
index ; it then yields diffracted rays which 
are substantially a quarter of a wave- 
length out of phase with the direct rays, 
and so do not interfere to produce a 
pattern of varying intensities, but one of 
varying phases, to which the eye is not. 
sensitive. In the phase difference (or 
phase contrast.) system these rajs are 
artificially brought into a relationship 
in which interference produces an image of 
varying intensities. 

Components of thr XHcroscopr . — Apart, 
from the specimen, the essential optical 
elements of a M. are the projecting lens 
(objective, object glass) and the illu- 
minating system, whilst In common 
use the real imago projected by the 
objective is received by a lens system 
(eyepiece, ocular) which presents to the 
observer’s eye a virtual image further 
amplified, and which thus functions as 
a simple M. The most important of 
these optical elements is the objective, 
upon which the resolving power and 
magnification depend. This normally 
< (insists of a system of lenses ot glass, 
quartz, or fluorite, in suitable combina- 
tion. designed to project an image 
having a minimum degree of aberration 
{see. Lens) when the object, and image lie 
in predetermined planes. As it is only 
possible to correct the lens for oue such 
pair of planes, the image deteriorates if 
this condition is violated, and any di Mer- 
gence from the preselected conditions of 
observation must be compensated by a 
corresponding adjustment in the location 
of the image plane to restore equilibrium. 
The optical properties of the glasses used 
in construction do not permit all the 
spectral colours (see Spectrum) to be 
united in a perfectly corrected image; the 
common achromatic objectives are chro- 
matically correct for two colours, but 
spherically for only one, whilst the more 
complex apochromats are # chromatically 
corrected for three colours, and spherically 
for two, thus producing ft more brillhuit 
and sharper image than the former. 
Restriction of the illumination to approxi- 
mately monochromatic conditions there- 
fore improves the definition of the achro- 
mat, and for use in the ultra-violet region 
(see l’ i.tii \-vioi.et Light), where isolated 
spectral lines are used for illumination, 
objectives are spherically corrected for one 
wave-length onl>. The great advantage 
of the reflecting objective is that ideally 
it is free from chromatic aberration 
through the entire range of t he ultra- 
violet. visual, and infra-red spectra, and 
its spherical correction is equally inde- 

S endent of wave-length. In the past the 
ifflculties of shaping the non-spherical 
surfaces necessary have resulted in 
indifferent quality, but a new pattern 
constructed by Lurch is found to com- 
pare favourably with the best refracting 
objectives. Its unique qualities lend 
themselves particular^ to researches in 
microspectrometry. 

The resolving power of an objective 1 
depends both on t lie wave-length of the 
illumination and the obliquity at which 


the objective can accept the rays dif- 
fracted by the object. This feature is 
governed by the focal length and diameter 
of the lenses, and is measured by a factor 
known ns the numerical aperture. (N.A,). 
which in combination with the wave- 
length of the illumiuation defines the 
resolution possible; the minimum interval 
between separable points is commonly 
obtained from the formula 


Resolving Power =- 


Wavelength 
2 a N.A. 


The N.A. of the system is limited in 
value to that of the lowest refractive 
index between the objective and the 
specimen, as the more oblique rays are lost 
by internal reflection. To avoid this the 
homogeneous immersion system is em- 
ployed, which by the use of a suitable 
fluid filling the space between the objec- 
tive and specimen, eliminates discrepan- 
cies of refractive index, and thus increases 
the possible resolving power of the system 
by 50 per cent; the need for tube-length 
variation to adjust the working conditions 
is also automatically obviated. 

Jt is obviously important that the detail 
resolved should also he visible. To 
permit this it is generally stated that, 
adjacent elements should subtend an 
angle of tw r o minutes of arc at the eve, but 
this may be considered as a theoretical 
minimum based on the ultimate ollort of 
a perfect eye. To ensure that this separa- 
tion is attained, it is customary to recom- 
mend a magnification of about five 
hundred times the N.A., but- in practice 
a great subtense is more convenient, and 
this figure can be increased by 100 per 
cent , or more in suitable circumstances, 
without deterioration of the image. 

The influence of ill iimiiiat ion on the 
image is profound, and a thorough ap- 
preciation of what it can lie made to do 
is perhaps the most useful lesson that « 
niioro&copisL can learn, as he will there- 
after analyse the image in terms of his 
experience instead of regarding it as an 
immutable re presentation of the object. 
The illuminating sjstem consists essen- 
tially of a suitable light source, prefer- 
ably of small area and high intensity, a 
lens or reflecting system (subsiage con- 
denser) to produce ail image of the light 
source in the plane of the object., and a 
diaphragm to regulate the obliquity and 
conformation of the illuminating rays, 
lly the employment of a diaphragm of 
suit able aperture and shape the rays 
conv erging in the specimen may bo made 
to utilise only selected portions of the 
objective aperture, with consequent modi- 
fication of the image, and by the use of 
very oblique illumination the image may 
be constituted by diffracted rays alone, 
appearing luminous against a dark back- 
ground. Substage condensers are usually 
of two patterns, one conforming to the 
general plan of an objective, and ideally, 
Lut very seldom, as well corrected, 
working either dry or in immersion con- 
tact with the specimen, and the other a 
reflecting system invariably immersed, 
and furnishing extremely oblique annular 
illumination. Tho first is employed at a 
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suitably regulated aperture to provide 
direct illuminutiou of the specimen, and 
may be used for oblique or darkgrmmrl 
lighting effects with objectives of medium 
power: the second furnishes background 
illumination for objectives of high aper- 
ture. Attainment of the full resolving 
power of the objective depends almost as 
much on the condenser as upon the ob- 
jective itself, and it is extremely important 
that both components should be co-axial; 
the condenser should therefore he pro- 
vided with means to centre it to the M . axis. 

In visual use the image furnished by the 
objective is further amplified by an eye- 
piece, the two being mounted in a tube the 
length of which is adjustable to secure the 
optimum circumstances for image for- 
mation. The entire tube, and the con- 
denser independently, can he moved 
axially, to focus the image and illuminant ; 
the tube is usually, and the condenser 
occasionally, pro\ hied with a second 
extremely sensitive focusing action 
termed the fine adjustment, which is 
perhaps the most important mechanical 
feature of tho instrument, and which is 
commonly graduated for use as a micro- 
met er. 

Eyepieces vary in construction ac- 
cording to their purpose, and scv. differing 
systems are employed. For normal 
visual use Huyghcns hum h general, but 
mnuy modern eyepiece*! are based on other 
formula.', and for use with apochronmtic 
objectives, special correction is necessary. 
For photography the eyepiece is com- 
puted to project a real image, although 
ncguti\c lens systems unsuitable for 
direct visiou can he einploved for this 
purpose, or the eyepiece may he omitted 
altogether. 

It is no longer possible to give any 
general description of the M. as an 
instrument, as specialised patterns differ- 
ing widely iu form and function arc con- 
structed for research in distinct fields. 
The ultimate resolution at present 
available is provided bv the electron M., in 
which electro-magnetic fields focus beams 
of electrons in vacuo; the visible image is 
produced by fluorescence or photography, 
and the object usually prepared by the 
deposition of metallic vapour on to it. 
Resolution so far obtained is of the order 
of 0-00.) microns (1 micron 0 001 mm.), 
but- the instrument, which is as yet in ils 
infancy, is severely limited in application 
by t lie slight penetrating power of the 
radiation involved, and technical con- 
siderations that enforce a magnification 
measured in thousands of diameters. 
Protein molecules, virus and bacterio- 
phage particles have been seen for the 
first time by the use of this instrument, 
which can also be used to measure them. 

Of more general application, the 
ultra-violet M. likewise yields a photo- 
graphic image, although in favourable 
cases a fluorescent eyepiece may be 
used with it. The resolving power is 
about 0*14 microns at a wave-length of 
2753 Angstrom units, compared with a 
resolving power of 0 *27 microns attainable 1 
by tho visual spectrum. A special 
technique as well as special apparatus is 


required for work in tho extreme ultra- 
violet, but useful results are attained with 
the longer wave-lengths, owing to selec- 
tive absorption by specific substances in 
the specimen, which enhance visibility. 
Fluorescence microscopy employs ultra- 
violet. illumination of the object, visual 
light emanating from which forms a visible 
image; it can be used in the diagnosis of 
certain bacteria. Differential absorption 
is a marked feature 4 of microscopy in the 
infra-red region, many substances having 
characteristic absorption spectra in that 
zone; as remarked earlier, the reflecting 
M. is particularly adapted to this work, 
which is of profound value in biochemistry 
and physiology. 

Visual microscopy has lately been 
advanced by the phase contrast technique, 
which by the use of an interferometer 
arrangement renders slight differences 
of refractive index in the specimen as 
differences of brightness in the image. 
This has the result of allowing fresh 
unstained material to bo examined living, 
and can reproduce in the image many of 
the effects hitherto attained only by 
staining. In conjunction with cine- 
phot, ography this permits the phenomena 
of growth, mitosis, etc., to be recorded and 
studied at more convenient, speeds. The 
phase contrast sjstem is still capable of 
great, development, but is clearly an 
advance in microcopy comparable with 
any of the classic ad \ a rices of the past. 

IHtdioyraphy.- There is no completely 
up-to-date book on microscopy: L. C. 
Martin and 11. K. Johnson, Practical 
Microscopy (1031), is recommended for 
general guidance, and <J. Heck, The 
Microscope ( 1 924 ) for critical study. 
K. M. ('Iinmot ana C. YV\ Mason, Hand- 
book of ('he mica! Microscopy (1930), 
\ ol. i . is a most, valuable book on the 
practical side, whilst among the older 
authors Ballinger's later eds. of YV. R. 
Carpenter's The Microscope arid its 
Revelations, 1»15G, 1001, and E. J. Spitta. 
Microscopy, 1907 or 1909 or 1920, will 
remain a* (Hitstanding works of reference. 
For photomicrography (q.r.) J. E. Barnard 
and F. V. Welch, Practical Photomicro- 
graphy, 1025. 1936. is valuable. 

Microscopical Society, The Royal, was 
cstab. in 1S39 for the promotion of micro- 
scopical mid biological science by the 
communication, discussion, and pub. of 
observations and discoveries relating to 
(1) improvement a in the construction and 
mode of application of the microscope, 
and (2) biological and other subjects of 
microscopical research. It consists of 
ordinary, honorary, and ex-officio follow's 
of either sex. The jour, of tho society is 
pub. quarterly from the offices of the 
society at Brit . Medical Association House, 
Tavistock Square, London, YV.C.l. 

Microscopium (tho Microscope), S. con- 
stellation discovered in 1752 by Lttcaille. 
situated N. of tlrus and Indus at the 
junction of Caprioormis and .Sagittarius. 

Microstylis, genus of terrestrial orchids 
with handsome loaves, and small greoni"h- 
yellow' or purple bowers. 

Miorotome, instrument adapted for cut- 
ting tine sections of material preparatory 
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to observation under the microscope. 
There are many varieties, but the essential 
part of the Instrument is a device for lead- 
ing an embedding block containing the 
material to a cutting instrument, or for 
leading the cutting instrument to the 
block by a sliding arrangement whoso 
motion is exactly governed by graduated 
screws. A soction with a uniform thick- 
ness of as little as *002 mm. can bo cut. 
Some of the more expensive Ms. are to a 
high degree ‘automatic.’ In the Cam- 
bridge rocking M. the material is fixed iu 
a tube containing paraffin, and moved to 
the cutting edge, the degree of movement 
being read on a graduated urc, to thou- 
sandths of a millimetre. . 

Microtus, sit Arvicola. * 

Midas, son of Gordius, and king of 
Phrygia, renowned for his immenso riches. 
In consequence of his kind treatment of 
Silenus, the companion and teacher of 
Dionysus, the latter allowed M. to ask a 
favour of him. M. iu his folly desired that 
all things which he touched should be 
changed into gold. The request was 
granted: but as even the food which ho 
touched became gold, he implored the god 
to toko his favour back. Dionysus ac- 
cordingly ordered him to bathe in the 
sources of the Pactolus, near Mt. Tmolus. 
This bath saved M.. but the riv. from that 
time had an abundauce of gold in its sand. 
Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged 
in a musical contest on the flute and lyre, 
M. was chosen to decide between them. 
The king decided in favour of Pan, where- 
upon Apollo changed his oars into those of 
an ass. M. contrived to conceal them 
under his Phrygian cap, but the servant 
who used to cut his hair discovered them. 
The secret so much harassed the man that, 
os he could not betray it to a human being, 
he dug a hole in the earth, and whispered 
into it: ‘King Midas has ass’s ears.* lie 
then filled up the hole, but on the same 
spot a reed grew, which in its whispers be- 
trayed the Becret. 

Middzlburg: 1. Cap. of the prov. of Zee- 
land, Netherlands, on the is. of Walchcrcn, 
4 m. N. of Flushing. It has an old abbey 
dating from the thirteenth century. It 
was a Hanse tn., and its charter dates from 
1225. In the Ger. bombing of Walcheren 
4n 1940 the centre of the tn. of M. was 
•completely flattened. Part of the de- 
stroyed portion was rebuilt during 1940- 
1941, before the Ger. occupation authori- 
ties put an end to civil building in order 
to concentrate all Dutch materials and 
labour on their defensive W. wall. Cana- 
dian and Brit, forces captured M. and its 
Ger. garrison on Nov. 9, 1941. Pop. 
19,000. (See jurther under Western 
Front in S kcon j> W orld W ar. ) 2 . Cap . 
of a dlst. of the same name, in the Trans- 
vaal, S. Africa, on a trib. of the 11. Olifant, 
98 in. E. of Pretoria. Extensive coalfields 
are near. Pop. (Europeans) 3700. 3. 

Cap. of- a div. of the same name, Cape 
Prov., S. Africa, 250 fh, N. by W. of Port 
Elizabeth, In a fertile agric. dist. Pop. 
0660 (European 3440). < 

Middens, Kitchen, see Kitchen. 

Middle Ages, The. Period Jen own as the 
M. A. covers the thousand years from the 


collapse of the Rom. Empire to the birth 
of the modern nation-state, a.d. 500 to 
a.d. 1500, and is tlio intermediate period 
between the culture of classical antiquity 
and the Renaissance. It was not, how- 
ever, a homogeneous period. Until the 
eleventh century there was a formative 
age, which may appropriately be de- 
scribed as the Dark Ages. Much of Rom. 
civilisation was loflt under the surge of 
Gcrniunie invaders in N. Europe, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and the Moorish domi- 
nion in Spain. One link, a tradition of 
ordor. remained as an ideal in a welter of 
disorganisation and invasion. By the end 
of the eleventh century tho ideal came 
nearer to practice as political organisa- 
tion in W. Europe achieved a degree of 
stability sufficient to allow the growth of 
a civilisation which may bo called medi- 
eval. The threat of Scandinavian and 
Moslem invasion was less immediate; in- 
ternational trade was growing; military 
techniques, with castle and knight, were 
effective. 

Medieval knowledge of physical science 
was negligible, and education was con- 
servative. but there was, in tins civilisa- 
tion, m licit of significance. bat. was the 
international language, and it enabled the 
growth of cosmopolitan univs. and of a 
common fund of knowledge. Tho estab. 
of papal authority over the churches of the 
W. world created an international organi- 
sation more efficient than any which lias 
appeared since the dissolution of the Rom. 
Empire. In political affairs the theory 
was held that Europe formed a super- 
national state, a Holy Rom. empire. 
Though never of any great significance in 
the ultimate political development of 
Europe, this ideal could be used as a 
rallying-point on occasions of general 
European concern; by ** was raised the 
greatest of the crusades, in 1188, under 
the Emperor Frederick 1. Throughout 
tho M. A. the search for European unity 
was a recurrent theme. Tho twentieth 
century has seen a renewal of this theme, 
and with it a recognition of the brilliance 
of the contributions of such men as 
Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Chaucer, Frois- 
sart, Giotto, and Michael Angelo in the 
fields of philosophy, literature, and art, 
and of the enduring value of the archi- 
tecture of the M. A., of which many noble 
examples are extant to-day. 

Bibliography. — J. Bryce, Holy Homan 
Empire , 1809-1904; II. llallam, Europe 
in the Middle Ayes, 1872: G. M. Trevelyan, 
England in the Aye of W'yclif , 1899; F. (J. 
bodge. The End of the Middle Ayes, 1909, 
1914 ; F. Funck-Brentano, The M iddlc Age# 
(fcrans.), 1922; W. S. I )nvls, Life an a 
Mediaeval Barony, 1923 ; F. Bar&ard, Medi- 
eval England , 1924; Margaret Deanesly, 
( History of the Medieval Church, 1925; 
C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob, The 
Legacy of the Middle Ages , 1$2C; G. M. 
Trevelyan, History of England, 1926; L. F. 
Salzman, English, Life in the Middle Ages , 
1926; G. C. Sellcry, Medieval Civilisation , 
1926; 0. Dawson, The Making of Europe , 
1932; J. E. A. Jolllffo, The Constitutional 
History of Medieval England , 1937: G. T. 
Sulusbury, Street Life in Medieval Eng - 
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land , 1948; W. R. Lothaby (revised and 
ed. by I). Tarlbot-Rioe). Medieval Art, 
1948; and V. H. Galbraith, Studies in the 
Public Records, 1949. See also Cam- 
bridge Medieval History (12 vols.), 1923- 
1939; Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe from the Decline of the Roman 
Empire (vol. i.), 1941 ; and W. 11. Lothaby, 
Medieval Art , 1949. 

Middleborough, in. and summer resort 
in Plymouth eo. f Massachusetts. U.S.A.. 
35 in. S.E. of Boston; has manufs. of 
shoes, woollens, iron goods, and tiles. 
Pop. 9000. 

Middle Caraquet, tn. ill Gloucester eo.. 
New Brunswick, Canada. 12 m. W.N.VV. 
of Shlppegan. Its chief industries are 
ilour, lumber, and canneries. Pop. 0000. 

Middle Congo (Moyen-Congo), colony of 
Fr. Equatorial Africa. With an area 
of 100,009 sq. ni., it extends to the E. 
of the Gaboon (Galmn) ter. up to the 
Congo aud to the lower course of the 
Congo’s great trib.. the Ubangi. Tt is 
watered by the Us. Sanga, Alima, and the 
two Likoualas. 8. of the Congo it embraces 
the basin of the U. Kouliou-Niari, which 
gives the colony a sea-front, but does not 
give tho hinterland any natural outlet to 
the sea. Shallow, broken by rapids, it is 
navigable only up to 80 km. for boats of 
shallow draught, while a dangerous sand- 
bar obstructs easy eoi. »nunication be- 
tween r l v.- boats and the sea. Some 50 m. 
from the coast the nit . and forest massif of 
the MayumM, an extension of tho Monts 
de Cristal, offers a serious hindrance to the 
estab. of communications with the in- 
terior. Brazzaville, cap. of the M. C., 
and seat of the governor-general of Fr. 
Equatorial Africa, is built on the r. b. of 
Stanley Pooh 400 km. from tho sea 
opposite the Belgian tus. of Leopoldville 
and Kinshasa. Thanks to the splendid 
riv. network of the Congo, Brazzaville has 
easy communication with the hinterland ; 
but its ocean communications are pre- 
carious, and depend on the tribs. of the 
Belgian Congo. Its main port, Pointc 
Noire, is accessible to large ships, and lias 
been entirely modernised since 1935. Tho 
surface of the M. C. is partly extensive 
forest land and partly grassy savannahs. 
It is a oountry of palm -oil, rubber, copal, 
ivory, and raffia. Copper is mined in the 
Monts do Cristal, especially at Mindouli. 
Pop. 629,000. 

Middle East, term loosely used to em- 
brace the various countries in N. and N.E. 
Africa, countries and is. in the E. Medi- 
terranean, and the various Arab states, 
together with Persia and Asia Minor. 
Strictly the term includes only the Turkish 
succession states or countries, i.e. tho 
countries over which the Turks wore 
suzerains before tho First World War, 
viz., Palestine, Syria, Transjordan, Hejaz, 
Nejd, and Egypt, all of which countries, 
together with the Balkans, were pre- 
viously comprised under the term 'Near 
E.* The term ‘M. E.' was coined by tho 
Cairo Conference (which was held under 
Mr. WinBton Churchill in 1921) in order to 
differentiate the political questions in- 
volved in these Arab states and Egypt 
from the quite unrelated questions, such 


as tho ever-recurring Dardanelles prob- 
lems, and the conflicting views of Turkey 
and the other Balkan States concerning 
the Balkans generally, and thus the term 
' Near E.’ became restricted to the Balkans. 
During the Second World War, however, 
the term ‘M. E.’ soon took on a much 
wider significance both politically and in 
a military sense. All the countries in- 
cluded in the M. E., whether actually in- 
volved in campaigns or not, wore of great 
strategic importance to tho United 
Nations in tho Second World War but., 
above all, to Great Britain in the pro- 
tection of India and the Persian oilfields 
from attack from the W. A minister of 
state in the M. E. was appointed in June 
1941, to represent the War Cabinet, 
charged with tho duty of concerting mea- 
sures necessary for tho prosecution of the 
war in that part of the world, other than 
tho conduct of military operations, and 
thereby relieving the military commander 
of many responsibilities unrelated to the 
actual military operations. Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton (later minister of production) 
was the first occupant of tho post, and 
Mr. Casey, Australian minister, succeeded 
him. A M. K. supply centre was set up in 
Cairo in April 1911, when the difficulties 
which arose over supplying Greece during 
the Greco-It. war had demonstrated the 
need for organising riv il supplies for other 
tors, forming the allied base of operations 
in N.E. Africa and y.W. Asia. Later this 
body served a pop. of some 80,000,000, 
including in its scope Egypt, the Sudan. 
Palestine, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia. 
Eritrea, Brit. Somaliland, Syria and 
Lebanon, Iraq, Persia (Iran), and, for 
c ertain purposes. Turkey and Malta. Tho 
centre carried out ite administrative work 
under the direction of the minister of state. 
Originally a purely Brit, agency, the centre 
developed into an Anglo-Amer. body by 
the addition of C.S. civil and military 
representatives. There were many not- 
able campaigns in M. E. countries, parti- 
cularly the Ger. conquest of Crete (May- 
.Timo 1911); the battle of the W. Desert 
(Nov. 1940 -Fob. 1941), in which Gen. 
W a veil routed Gen. Grazlani's forces; tho 
conquest of It. E. Africa, including 
Ethiopia (Feb. 1941-Nov. 1941) by Gens. 
Cunningham and Platt; the Axis ( q.v .) 
offensive under Marshal Rommel in 1942 
which was eventually stopped on the line 
El Ahuncin-Quattaro; and Gen. Alex- 
ander and Gen. Montgomery's victory 
over Rommel in Oct.-Nov. 1942. Syria 
was conquered by Brit, forces in June 
1911. Axis plotting in Iraq was checked 
by the Brit, counter measures iu April- 
May 1941. and Persia was occupied in 
Aug. 1911. See further under Africa, 
North. Second World War Cam- 
paigns in; Crete, Battle of (1941;; 
Iraq, Revolt in Iraq ; Italian East 
Africa, Second World War Campaign 
in (1941); Persia, Anglo-Soviet Invasion 
(1941); Syria, British Invasion (194 1>. 

Tho location of R.A.F. bases in Sinai, 
Transjordan (the Hashiinito Kingdom 
►of Jordan), Khartum, and Iraq, and of 
U.S.S.R. bases in the Caucasus and 
Turkestan, the oilfields and pipe-lines in 
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] raq and Persia, and the shipping routes to 
the M. E. all combine to give that region 
its vital importance in world strategy. 
The unsettled conflict between the Aral) 
states and Israel, particularly over the 
Arab refugee question, the growing 
disunity among tho Arab states them- 
selves, and the unsatisfactory state of 
Brit, relations with many M. E. countries 
bad, by 1949, severely upset the stability 
and security of the M. E. Brit, policy 
after the Second World War was, and 
remains, one of non -interference; for, 
nutil the refugee question is disposed of, 
there is little that can be done to provide 
the M. K. with the breathing space and the 
renewed hope which it needs if it is not to 
relapse into anarchy. The pegot iat io us of 
June 1919 of The Conciliation Commission 
of the United Nations reached deadlock 
largely because of the refusal of Israel to 
take back any Arab refugees until Pales- 
tinian frontiers bad been settled. At the 
moment there are about 900,000 Arabs in 
receipt of relief, 800,000 being refugees; 
and of theso refugees 600,000 come from 
within Israel and 200.000 from outside 
that state. From the long-term point of 
view the refugees provide the greatest 
opportunity for a constructive reshaping 
of Brit, policy towards the M. E. They 
represent a much greater problem than the 
Arab states themselves can solve. What 
seems to be wanted is some large-scale 
development project which would at the 
same time provide the refugees with work 
and the country concerned with a pros- 
pective increase in its real wealth. The 
project would require wide autonomous 
powers, which would involve receiving 
concessionary rights over local resources 
such as those enjoyed by the oil com- 
panies. It would, if successful, provide 
a concrete example of W. skill diverted to 
a benevolent end, and to the extent that it 
became integrated with the general 
economy of the M. E. it would have a 
stabilising influence over it. See G. E. 
Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East. 
1948. 

Middle English, see English Lang page ; 
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Middleham, small tn. in the N\ Hiding of 
Yorkshire, England, on the It, Ure. It 
has the rums of the castle of the Nevilles, 
lords of Ttaby. 

Middle Latitude, in navigation, the mean 
of two lats. It is the distinctive name of 
a method called in navigation M. L. sail- 
ing, which means that, in estimating the 
difference of long, by means of I he differ- 
ences of la,t., aud the intermediate depar- 
ture, this departure is supposed to be an 
are of a parallel of long, at the Inter- 
mediate or M. L. ( see Riddle’s Xaviya- 
tion, in whicli a table may be found 
corrective of the results). 

Middle Oil, name given to one of the 
fractions obtained in the distillation of 
coal tar. The products obtained from it 
are naphthalene and carbolic acid. 

Middle Park Plate, jee Race Meetings. 

Middlesborough, effy in Bell oo.. Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., 64 m. N.N.E. of Knoxville,* 
Tennessee, it has coal and iron mining, und 
manufs. of steel and brick. .Pop. 10,000. 


Middlesbrough, manufacturing aud iron 
and steel producing tn., situated at the 
mouth of tho R. Toes in the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 288 in. from London. 
It is a municipal co. and pari, bor., in- 
corporated in 1853; its boundaries were 
extended in 1913 and 1932, its pop. now 
being approximately 144,000. M. returns 
two members to Parliament. By Order 
iu Council dated Aug. 5, 1948 the numbor 
of wards of the tip was increased from 
eleven to seventeen, aud accordingly the 
tn. council consists of seventeen aldermen 
aud fifty -one councillors. The highly in- 
dustrialised Tecs-sicle area of which M. is 
tho centre is the biggest producer of pig 
iron in the country. Within the tn. there 
are constructional works, chemical plants, 
and numerous engineering and allied in- 
dustries. M . is within a development area 
and the Board of Trade have erected a 
number of modern factories for light in- 
dustries. The corporation propose to 
supplement this development by sponsor- 
ing the relocation of light industry, sites 
for which must be found to afford facilities 
for industries displaced from other areas 
in the tn. which need replanning anti 
redevelopment under the corporation’s 
master plan for the control of future de- 
velopment. The heavy industries, ship- 
yards, docks, and wharves are on the 
hanks of the riv., and the (n., which is 
of comparatively recent growth, spreads 
southward towards the Cleveland Hills. 
Has for industrial and domestic use is sup- 
plied by the corporation, and a plentiful 
supply of water for industrial and domes- 
tic consumers is provided by the Tees 
Valley Water Board, of which the cor- 
poration js the largest constituent 
authority. Transport facilities by road 
and sea are excellent. The H. Tecs is 
spanned by a transporter bridge and a 
vertical lift bridge, both of which are 
almost without equal in the United King- 
dom, but necessitated by the low-lying 
nature of the land on either bank. The 
corporation lias erected more than 5000 
houses on four built-up housing estates 
and two rapidly developing additional 
estat es. 

The tn. lias two very fine natural parks, 
one artificial park, and sev. recreation 
grounds. There are two theatres and a 
flourishing Little Theatre catering for 
amateur dramatic talent. There is easy 
and ready access to the sea aud to moor 
and country, all within a radius of 10 m. 
Tlie tn. has a wcll-cquippcd technical col- 
lege, grammar and secondary modern 
schools, public baths, libraries, museum, 
art gallery, hospital, mental hospital, and 
sanatorium, and one of tho cheapest pub- 
lic omnibus transport systems in tho 
country. Large-scale industrial develop- 
ments arc contemplated and in hand 
immediately to the E. of tho tn., consisting 
of the construction of a hug<$ Ntool-pro- 
ecssing plant and chemical wbrks. Tho 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners are 
providing considerable dock atid riv. im- 
provements to supplement tho deep-water 
wharves, and the Brit. Railways docks 
which cope with ships of up to 13,000 tons. 

The first attack in the Second World 
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War by the Ger. Air Force on an industrial 
target in England was directed against 
M. on May 25, 11)40. and was followed 
during the course of the war by a further 
eleven attacks in which bombs fell on 
the industrial and built-up area, in the 
raids 78 persons were killed and 504 in- 
jured, 318 buildings were totally destroyed 
and 8547 damaged. St. Peter’s church 
and vicarage were totally destroyed. Sec 
ltuth Glass (ed.). The Social liackyround 
of a Plan : a Study of M iddltsbrouyh, 11148. 


and hov. modern light industries. M. 
consists of two eo. constituencies and 
twenty-six bor. constituencies, each re- 
turning one member to Parliament. Pop. 
1,058,000. See M. dharpo, The Anti- 
quities of Middlesex , 1911; W. Pago 
(ed.), Victoria County History , 1911; and 
A. Mee (ed.), Middlesex , 1940. 

Middlesex Regiment, traces its hist, to 
the 59th and 77th regiments of Foot. The 
59th Foot was raised in the W. country by 
Col. Arabin in 1755 for service in the Seven 
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Total long t li of the bridge- and approach span, fiom end to end, is 850 left, the span 
across the water between the towers 570 feet, and the hrignt from the high-water 
inaik to the underside of the git dels ovei the liver 160 feet. 


Middlesex, metropolitan eo. of England, 
has au area of 233 sq. m. M. is separated 
from Surrey and LCeut on the S. by the 
Thames, between Staines and Chiswick 
Eyot; from Essex on the E. by the R. Lea, 
from Waltham Abbey to Stamford Hill; 
from tho eo. of London bv a lino drawn 
X. from Chiswick Eyot to WiJIesden Junc- 
tion, E. to Kilburn, N. to Siiool-up Hill. E. 
round tho N. fronts of Hampstead and 
Crouch Hills, round the S. to Finsbury 
Park, and again E. to Stamford Hill, 
thenco to tho It. Lea: tho div. from Buck- 
inghamshire on the \V. is the R. Colne, 
from Jtiekmansworth to Staines, and from 
Hertfordshire on tlio X. an irregular arbi- 
trary boundary running E. from Rick- 
mansworth to Barnet, N. to Minims Wood, 
and then E. to the Start and Lea naviga- 
tion to Waltham. The co. is intersected 
by tho New It. and tho Paddington and 
Grand Junction canals. Tho co. tn. is 
Brentford. Save for a small and dimin- 
ishing rural area in tho W.. M. is covered 
with tns. and nrb. dlsts., suburbs of Lon-< 
don. There is a small-arms factory at 
Enfield, gov. powder mills at Hounslow, 


Years war and, two years later, ft way re- 
numbered tlic 57th Foot, and then, during 
the Amor, war, 17 V 5, it received its second 
title, the W. M. it., though most of its 
personnel were men of Scots birth. The 
77 tli Foot was raised by Col. James Marsh 
in 1 787. arid in 1807 was given tho title of 
E. M. R. Funned to augment tho army 
in India, (lie cost being home by the E. 
India Company, it took part in the 
siege and capture of Seringapatam. then 
reputed the strongest fortress in India. I 11 
a later assault on the same fortress Lt. 
John Lawrence, of the regiment, was 
wounded, and left for dead, but survived 
to become the father of Sir llarry Law- 
rence and Lord Lawrence, two of India’s 
most distinguished soldiers. The Penin- 
sular war added many battle honours to- 
those of tho M. R. : the 57th’s first ex- 
perience of a groat battle with Napoleon’s- 
veterans was at Albucra. where they 
earned the sobriquet of ‘the Diehards r 
from the fact that their commanding 
officer. Col. Inglis, though terribly 
wounded, continued till the end of tho 
fight to rally his men with the repeated 
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■call *Dto hard, 57th, die hard.’ In the course of 38$ m. entered a reservoir ut 
siege and capture of Badajoz, in which Islington. 

Picton*s div. was so prominent, the 77th. Middleton, Thomas (c. 1570-1627), Eng. 
which was part of that div.. was reduced dramatist, of whose early life little is 
to 100 men in all. Subsequently both the known. Ho was b . in London, and the In- 
57th and 77th regiments were sent to the ference from his plays and pamphlets is 
Crimea and fought under the duke of that he was a man of breeding and a good 
Cambridge. The 77th received the sur- classical scholar. He was entered a 
render of Balaclava, und both regi- student at Gray's Inn, and evidently used 
rnents fought at Inkcrman, and took his legal knowledge in The Old Law , a play 
part in tliesiege of Sebastopol. Later, in written about 1500 in collaboration with 
New Zealand, the 50tli gained distinction Win. Rowley (produced 1656), und in M ich- 
for the courageous way in which it at- aelmas Term (produced 1607). He wrote 
tacked the Maori stockades in the Maori plays by himself and also in collaboration 
war of 1860. In 1881 tho two regiments, with Drayton, Webster. Munday, Dekkor, 
57th and 771h, which had for some time and Rowley and, besides plays, composed 
been linked for the purpose of providing many pageants and masques. Tho first 
drafts, became permanently incorporated play written by himself was The Cheater 
as the 1st ami 2nd battalions of the Duko Tragedy (1602), from which year he wroto 
of Cambridge'-* Own (M. R.). In the S. regularly for tho theatre. He was at his 
African war the 2nd battalion fought at best when writing comedies of manners, 
Spion Kop. Vaal Krantz. Colonso, and his satire being keen and his dialogue ex- 
Pieter’s Hill. The 3rd and 4th regular ccllent. One of his plays, A (lame at 
battalions were raised early in this war. Chess (1624) achieved the distinction of 
All four regular battalions w ent to the W. being objected to by the Sp. ambassador 
Front in the First World War. Mona, l,e on political grounds; the leading politl- 
Cateau, the Marne, tho Aisne, tho first eians of England and Spain appeared 
battle of Ypres, Loos, the second buttle of under tho names and guises of chequers, 
Ypres. tho second battle of Loos, the and the play was most successful. In 
third battle of Ypres, tho Somme, Arras, later years he wrote pamphlets and com- 
Messines, Passchendaelo, Cambrai (1917), posed pageants for civic ceremonials and 
Cambrni (1918), Mons (L918) were all prepared masques. He was appointed 
battles iu which the regiment was heavily city chronologer in 1620, in which capacity 
engaged. Other battalions raised as new he composed a chronicle of tho city, now 
or territorial army units, took part in lost. 1 1 is chief plays, many posthu- 
battles in Salonika. Egypt, Gallipoli, mously produced, are A Trick to catch the 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and tho advance Old One (1608); The Familie of Love 
into Bulgaria, as well as in Turkey. (1608); -1 Mad World, my Masters (1608), 
Siberia, and India. Before the war ended one of his best plays; A Fairc Quarrel 
there were as many as forty -one battalions (1617); A Chaste Maid in ( 'heapside ( 1 630 ) ; 
of the regiment serving at home or over- Women beware Women (1657); No Wit, 
seas. The M. R. fought in N.W. Europe No Help like a It oman (1657); MoreDia - 
And in Italy in the Second World War. scmblers besides Women (1657); and The 
In the battle of Normandy, 1944, they Witch (1778). In collaboration with 
-were associated with tho Argyll and other playwrights are: With Dekkor, The 
Sutherland Highlanders In the tro- Roaring Girl (1611); with Ben Jonson, 
mendous struggle to hold the second The Widow (1652); with Rowley, The 
'Crossing over the R. Odon. Spanish Gipsy (1653), and The Changeling 

Middle Temple, sec Inx^of Court. (1653). The outstanding characteristics 
Middleton, Conyers (1683-1750), Eng. of his comedies, some of which are highly 
divine, b. at Richmond iu Yorkshire, or at praised by Lamb, are tho wide observation 
York itself. Ho was a fierce and bitter of men and manners, and the boldness of 
controversialist, and among his best- treatment. His tragedies rival those of 
known pamphlets are A Letter from Rome Webster iu scenes of strong passion. He 
,(1729); and An Inquiry into Miracles is, however, unequal ns a dramatist, and 
<1748). He anticipated tho method of repeats himself. In many we have types 
historical criticism applied* to the O.T. as old as those in Plautus: misers, oourte- 
stories. Ho pub. an interesting and sans, and spendthrifts, but reanimated 
valuable Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero with M.’s vigour and wit. M. obviously 
*(1741), largely plagiarised, howe\ er, from knew the life of the people, and was a good 
Wm. Belleiidon iq.v.), a seventeenth- ‘mixer.’ This is manifest from his pam- 
> century Scottish writer. phiets The Ulnvk Rook (1604) and Father 

Middleton, or Myddelton, Sir Hugh (c. Hubbard’s Talcs (1604), which show no 
11560-1631), Eng. engineer, b. at Denbigh, small acquaintance with the Haunts and 
fiL 'Wales. In 1606 ho made an offer to habits of pimps, bullies, Cyprians, and 
Parliament to bring drinking water, of thieves. His general outlook ^as that of 
which there was a great scarcity, to a typical cultivated Englishman, with no 
London. In 1609 the first sod upon the lovo for the Puritans and no extremes of 
works of tho New ll. iq.v.) was turned, party feeling. Among his pageants and 
and in 1613, in spite of strenuous oppo- masques are The Triumphs' of Truth 
nitlon from tho landQwncrs and financial (1613); The Triumphs of Honour and In - 
-difficulty, tho work was completed, largely duslry (1617); and The Inner 'Temple 
-owing to the financial support received Masque (1619), etc. His works wero eol- 
from the king. The original New R. * looted by Dyco in 1840 and by A. n. 
drew its water from chalk springs at Bullen, 1885-86. See R. Withlngton, Eng- 
Xhadwell near Amwell, and after a lish Pageantry , 1918-20; \V. 0. Dunkel, 
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The Dramatic Technique, of Thomas Middle- 
ton in his Comedies of London Life. 1925; 
and M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conven- 
tions of Elizabethan Tragedy , 1935. 

Middleton, municipal bor. of Lancashire, 
England, 5 m. N.N.E. from Manchester. 
It is an important seat of the cotton and 
silk manufs. Soap and chemicals are 
made, and calico printing is carried on. 
There are coal mines aud iron works. 
Pop. 29,100. 

Middleton, or Midelton, mrkt. tn. of 
Eire, in the co. of and 13 m. E. of Cork, 
has a whisky distillery and flour-mills. 
Pop. 3500. 


22 m. S.W. of Durham, England, on the 
R. Tees; it has lead mines. Pop. 2300. 

Middle West, The, term rather loosely 
applied in the U.S.A., as much to a 
geographical section as to an attitude of 
mind in politics and economics. At 
various times the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota. N. and 8. Dakota, Kansas, and 
Nebraska have been termed middle W. 
states. Though some of these havo con- 
siderable industrial cities, in the main they 
are all alike in being principally agrio. 
states, with flat plains or prairie soil and 
well watered. The characteristic frame 



1J.S. Information Service: American Embassy 
CRAWFORD8V1U.E, INDIANA; A TOWN OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
\ town laid out in 1823 bv Major Ambioso Whitlock, who named it in honour of 
Colonel William Crawford of Virginia, a famous Indian fighter. It is a busv 
manufacturing and trading *'itv, its residential area, seen in the photograph, 
being sunounded by a productive agricultural area. 


Middleton: 1. Pity and the co. scat of 
Middlesex co., Connecticut. r.S.A., on the 
Connecticut R.. 16 m. 8. of Hartford. It 
is the scat of a Wesleyan univ., aud has 
manufs. of cotton, pumps, hydraulic 
machinery, typewriters, and rubber fab- 
rics. Pop. 2(>,100. 2. City in Orange co.. 

New York, U.S.A., 57 ni. N.N.W. of New 
York city, ip a rich agrio. dist. Manufs. 
include straw hats, hardware, cigars, 
machine tools, and fur and leather goods. 
Pop. 21,900. 3. City in Butler co., Ohio, 

U.S.A., on tho Miami R., 35 m. N. of Cin- 
cinnati, with manufs. of tobacco, paper, 
bicycles, steel, and agric. instruments. 
Pop. 31,200. 4. Tn. in Dauphin co., 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Susquehanna 
R., 9 m. S.E. of Harrisburg; has flour and 
planing mills, and iron manufs. Pop. 
7000. 

Middleton -in -Teeadale, tn. in the co. and 


of mind of the farmers, who make up the 
bulk of the pop., is explained by tho fact 
that, while they raise most of the food of 
the nation, the money control lies princi- 
pally in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. In hard times the farmers are 
compelled to tile mortgages on their farms. 
These mortgages And their way to the 
banks, and the banks are controlled bv 
the money situation in the E. Hence the. 
bitter hatred often manifested towards 
Wall Street, the financial section of New 
York city. Politically most of these 
states are nominally Republican, but actu- 
ally they have often inclined strongly to 
that typo of Republicanism which i* 
termed progressive As a revolt against 
the gold standard aud Wall Street control, 
the farmers and small tn. folk of many 
of the middle W. states In the famous cam- 
paign of 1896 followed W. J. Bryan ( q.v.) t 
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Democratic nominee for president on a 
free silver platform. In later days their 
prophet was the late R. M. La Follette 
governor of, and afterwards U.ft. 
senator from, Wisconsin, and a progres- 
sive and radical Republican always. In 
the mid-war campaign or 1910, when 
Woodrow Wilson was running for re- 
election as president, on the platform ‘ He 
kept us out of l he war,* many of these 
middle W. states voted for him, not- 
withstanding that, be was a Democrat. 
The tvpe of mind so often satirised in the 
novels of Sinclair Lewis is primarily the 
middle W. mind. The people are ardently 
Amor., very much averse from mixing 
in European affairs, intensely religious, 
devoted to tho public-school (which in 
America means private-school) system and 
suspicious of anything that has to do with 
high finance and big business. It was the 
M. W. which largely opposed America's 
entry into the League of Nations and 
which later opposed cancellation of war 
debts. It is the M. W., too, which has 
most persistently' demanded relief for the 
farmers in every crisis brought about by 
low world prices. A typical M. W. tn. 
has been described under the pseudonym 
of Middletoun by' R. S. ami II. M. Lynd. 
See Middletoun (1929), and Middletoun in 
Transition (1937 and 1947). 

Middlewich, mrkt. tu. in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, 21 m. E. of Chester. There are 
chemical works and a condensed milk 
factory. Halt is produced. Pop. 7000. 

Midelton, Yorkshire, see Middlittun. 

Midgard, name given in Norse mytho- 
logy to the eart h as intermediate between 
the Asgard (q.v.) of the gods and Utgard 
of the Jdtuns (q.v.). 

Midges are small dipterous insects (tribe 
Ncmatocera). They' differ from the gnats 
or mosquitoes in the absence of tlicir long, 
slender, horny’ proboscis. Most of them 
arc quite harmless, but the females of some 
minute species of the genus (Jeratopogon 
have the mouth highly, developed, and 
with pointed lancet-like organs arc able to 
draw blood. A typical M. is Chiro nonius 
pliimosiis , the aquatic larva of which is 
the blood worm. Many' of the gall M. 
(Cc< idomyida*', including the Hessian tty 
and the wheat M., arc serious plant pests. 

Midhat Pasha (1 822-84 ), Turkish states- 
man, b. in Constantinople. His first im- 
portant mission was to subdue the 
brigandage in Ruined ia; on returning he 
was promoted to the supreme council, and 
then made governor of Bulgaria. 1 n I860 
ho was mado pasha. He visited scv. of 
the caps, of Europe, and t hen returned to 
frame the lawH of the vilayets. In 1864 
he was made governor of the vilayet of the 
Danube, and endeavoured to reconcile the 
Bulgarians to the Ottoman supremacy. 
lJe was t.ui«e grand \izier, under Abdul 
Aziz (1871). and ugain under Abdul 
Hamid II. (1877!. 

Midhurst, mrkt. tn. of Sussex, England, 
on the Rother, 11 m>N.N.K. of Chichester. 
It has a grammar school (1672). Cowdray' 
Castle, and the King Edward VI f. sana- 
torium. Pop. of rural dist. 20,100. ° 

Midi, region of France, comprising 
broadly the area between the bay of 


Biscay and the Mediterranean, with Tou- 
louse os the chief tn. Its name is due to 
the fact that it was once a middle laud 
between France and Spain. 

Midi, Canal du, or Canal de Languedoc, 
canal of France, connecting the Garonne 
with the Mediterranean. Length 150 m. 

Midi, Dent du, mt. of the Alps, ft. of 
Lake Geue\ a. between the Swiss valleysof 
Chnnibtry (N.W.) ami Sal van (ft.E.). It 
was first ascended in 1784 by Clement, 
cure of Cliambery. Height, 10,696 ft. 

Midi, Pic du, peak of the Pyrenees, ft. 
France, 6 m. ft. of Bagneres-do-Bigorre, 
almost on the ftp. frontier. Tho solar 
corona was first photographed in full sun- 
light from tho observatory' near its sum- 
mit, in 1931. Altitude 9405 ft. 

Midianites, Arab race, descended, accord- 
ing to Gen. xxv. 2, from Midian, the son 
of Abraham, and bis Arab wife. Keturah. 
They occupied the land to the ft. of Moab 
and Edom. Joseph was sold to Midianite 
merchants (Geu. xxvii.). Jethro, priest 
of Midian, was the father-in-law of Moses 
(Exod. ill. >. The M. frequently united 
with Moab against the Israelites (Nmn. 
xxii.). They were crushed by Gideon 
(Judges vi.-viii.). Tlicir national god 
was Baal -Poor. See also Kknttes. See 
Sir R. Burton, Midian lierisited, 1879. 

Midland Bank, The, was founded in 
Birmingham in 1836. Tho original title 
was the Birmingham and Midland Bank, 
and the paid-up cap. was £28,000. Tho 
bank followed the traditional lines of Brit, 
hanking throughout the first half-century 
of its career, but from 1888 onwards tho 
policies of amalgamation and branch ex- 
tension were adopted and vigorously 
pursued. In 1891, the Central Bank of 
Loudon was absorbed, and this provided 
an estab. in the metropolis with a seat in 
the London Bankers* Clearing-House. The 
City' Bank was absorbed in 1898, and in 
1918 the largest amalgamation, that with 
the Loudon Joint Stock Bank, took place. 
Besides the smaller banks in England and 
Wales which the M. B. had taken over, it 
acquired in 1917 the capital of the Belfast 
Banking Corporation, with its branches 
and agencies throughout X. Ireland. Simi- 
larly the capitals of the Clydesdale (1920) 
aud N. of Scotland (1924) Banks were 
acquired. Each of these institutions, 
however, preserves its autonomy. The 
subscribed capital, is £-12,414.872, and 
paid-up capital, JCl 5,1 58,62 1 , and a reserve 
land of equal amount, its combined 
resources exceed £500.000,000. 

Midland Dialect, see under English 
Lanucagk, Middle English. 

Midlands, name denoting the midland 
cos. of England. The region lies botwocn 
the Thames and the Trent and between E. 
Anglia and the cos. on tho Welsh border. 
It includes tho cos. of Derby, Leicester, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Rutland. 
Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. See 
also England and Walks. See W. G. 
Hoskins, Midland England , 3949. 

Midland Railway of England, The, estab. 
in 1844, was an amalgamation of tho 
N. Midland, Midland and Cos., Birming- 
ham and Derby', and other linos. In 1868 
the system was extended from Bedford to 
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London, the Midland trains having pre- 
viously reached London from Hite h in on 
the (.Jr eat N. linos. The main line ran 
from St. Pancros (London terminus) to 
Carlisle, serving the prin. tns. of the Mid- 
lands, W. Riding, and Manchester. There 
was also an Irish section, the Belfast and 
N. Cos. system having been acquired in 
1903. It had large docks at Heysham, 
Lancashire, for the cross-channel service 
between England, Jlclfast, and the Isle of 
Man, which became the property of the 
L.M.S., into which group the M. R. sub- 
sequently merged. Under the present 
system of Brit. Railways, the London 
Midland Region corresponds to the system 
of the former L.M.S.1L in England and 
Wales, with headquarters at Huston, 
London. See further under Lon don , M id- 
land and Scottish Railway Company. 

Midleton, William St. John Fremantle 
Brodrick (1856-1941*), first Earl and ninth 
Viscount. Eng. statesman; son of the 
eighth viscount, educated at Eton and 
llalliol College, Oxford. He held the offices 
of financial secretary to the War Office, 
1886 -92; under-secretary of state for war, 
1895-98; under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, 1898-1900; secretary of 
state for war, 1900-3; secretary of 
state for India, 1903-5. He was promi- 
nent in Unionist p litk. in S. Ireland, 
being a landowner in Cork, and he 
favoured home rule for Ireland subject 
to safeguards for loyalist, s. He succeeded 
bis father in the viscount* \\\ 1907 ; was a 
member of the Irish Convention. 1917-18; 
and was created earl of Midleton and 
Viscount Punsford, 1920. His hook Ire- 
land , Dupe or Heroine, appeared in 1932. 
His autobiography, Records and Reac- 
tions, 1X50-1939, was pub. in 1939. 

Midlothian, or Edinburghshire, co. of 
Scotland, hounded on the N. by the firth 
of Forth, on the W. by Linlithgowshire, on 
the E. by Haddingtonshire and Berwick- 
shire, and on the S. by Lanarkshire, 
Peeblesshire, and Selkirkshire. In the 
S.E. and S.YV. parts of the eo. are the 
Moorfoot Tlills and the Pent land Hills, 
the latter of which extend to within 4 in. of 
Edinburgh; the chief summits arc Black - 
hope Scar, highest point of the Moorfoot 
Hills (2136 ft.). Scald Law (181)8 ft.) 
and Caruethy 0^81 ft.). Of the rivs.. 
the Hula Hows S. to the Tweed, aud 
the Tyne, after a course of only 7 m. 
in the eo., flows into Haddingtonshire; 
the N. and S. Esk IN., and the water 
of Leith, all flow into ihc firth of Forth. 
Half of the country consists of arable 
and pasture land; the mod fertile part 
is the lowlands which stretch to the 
Forth. Many largo farms are workod 
here on up-to-date methods, and dairy 
farming is extensively carried on in the 
hillier dists. The chief crops are oats, 
barley, turnips, ami potatoes; horse- 
breeding is also a considerable industry. 
Coal is mined in the N.E. anti S.E. parts, 
ironstone is found at Losswado and Peni- 
cuik, and other minerals are limestone and 
freestono. The chief industry is paper- 
making, and the ales of the co. have Jong 
been famous. Other inanufs. are whisky 
and gunpowder, whilst the fisheries are 


valuable. The chief tns. of the eo. are 
Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith. Musselburgh, 
and Portobello. Area 234,339 nc. Mid- 
lothian and Peebles send one member to 
Parliament. Pop. 526,200. 

Midnapur, or Midnapore, cap. of a dist. 
of the same name in the Bardwan (or 
Hurd wan) div. of Bengal, India, on the 
Kasai R. The trade is largely in indigo, 
silk, and brass and copper ware: rice, jy 
the chief agrie. product. Pop. 40,000. 

Midnight Sun. At the summer solstice, 
about June 21, the sun does not set, hut 
sinks to the N. point of the horizon at 
midnight at the Arctic circle. At N. 
Cape in Norway it is visible at midnight 
from May 12 to June 29. This pheno- 
menon is called the M. S., and the N.W. 
coast of Norway the ‘land of the M. S. f 
Owing to the inclination of the rota- 
tional axis of the earth from the nor- 
mal to the orbit, the sun is constantly 
visible during the summer at and within 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles for a 
period of forty-eight hours to six months, 
according to distance from the poles. 

Midrash, oldest Heb. exposition of the 
O.T. which, for 1500 years after the exile, 
accumulated from the explanations of 
scriptural passages and became the basis 
of rabbinical teaching. It was divided 
into the llalarhah. which dealt with civil 
and religious law’ and ordinances, and the 
lluytjiuhih. the whole body of the narra- 
tive of the O.T.; to this latter part 
the term M. is usually confined. See 
S3 teinsc hn eider,. Jewish Literature . 1857. 

Midriff, see Diaphragm. 

Midshipmen. On going to sea from the 
officers’ training eMab., naval cadets are 
promoted to the rank of midshipman, in 
which they have to serve for sixteen months 
before being commissioned as sub- 
lieutenant (see H\nk and Xwal Educa- 
tion). During this period they undergo 
intensive practical training as well as a 
certain aiuouut of theoretical study. 
They are placed in charge of boats, work 
under the officer of the watch, are attached 
to specialist officers for different periods, 
ami take minor posit icus of responsibility 
in manning the .ship’s armament. Cruisers 
nod abo\ e carry ilieir quota of At., which 
in a hal ties hip may be as many as thirty, 
hut thev all do time in destroyers and a 
period is also set. aside for training iu 
naval aviation. 

Midsomer Norton, par. 9 m. S.W. of 
Hath, Smnei-sci shire. England. Near by 
is the Bcnediame abbey and school of &t. 
liregory at M rat ton -on-Fosse. Iu the 
tower of its church. St. John the Baptist, 
are three hells presented by Charles II. 
There is trade in coal from the small 
Somerset coalfield. Pop. (1931) 8000. 

Midsummer Day, Juno 24, the summer 
solstice, and one of the four Eng. term 
days. It is also St. John the Baptist’s 
Day. See John’s, Eve of St., or Mid- 
summer Eve. 

Midsummer Eve, see John’s, Eve of 
St., or Mjdscmmi r Eve. 

* Midway Island, Battle of, see X yval 
l) DERATIONS IN SECOND WORLD WAR. 

Midway Islands, group of small is. in 
lat. 28° 13' N., aud long. 177" 23' \V.„ 
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lying N.W. of the Sandwich group and 
forming the W. is. of the Amer. Hawaiian 
group. They consist of an atoll on which 
are two small is.. Sand Is. and Eastern Is., 
and a number of islets. They were dis- 
covered by Capt. Brooks of the Gambia in 
1859, who took possession of them in tho 
name of tho U.fcLA. The barrier reef 
here is almost continuous except for a 
3-m. gap on the W. side. In the JS. part 
of the gap is Seward Hoads, opposite the 
passage into Welles Harbour inside the 
lagoon. With a smooth sea there is a 
boat passage through the reef westward 
of Eastern Is. Sand Is. is composed of 
white coral sand; on its X. side are (‘able 
and wireless station buildings and a light- 
house. Kiv r ern Is. is covered with trees, 
shrubs, and ' oarse grass, and has a sand 
beach of dazzling whiteness, excopt in its 
E. point, which is coral rook. Tho is. 
were made an Amer. reservation in 1903. 
An Amer. naval victory over the Jap. 
was fought off the group in June 1942. 
See further antler Second World War, 
Xaval Operations. 

Midwifery (from A.-S. mid, villi, and 
U'if, woman, properly the woman or 
wife with or attendant upon a woman 
in childbirth) deals with care of women 
in childbirth. M. existed among the 
Israelites, and among the nnct. Gks. 
it reached n high state of excellence. 
In the Middle Ages the science of M. fell 
into decay, but in the sixteenth century 
sev. works were pub. enumerating the 
general principles. As a strict branch of 
medical science. M. dates from the early 
eighteenth century, previous to that the 
matter being left as strictly a woman’s 
province. To-day tho supervision of mid- 
wives by the State is very thorough, and 
training and certificates are essential to 
all who practise M. The Midwives Act 
of 1902 regulated the craft, and gave 
power to the local authorities to exercise 
the necessary control over the M. of their 
dists. The central hoard has the right to 
delete names from the register of those 
who do not satisfy the regulations. See 
also Obstetric*. 

Miechowitz, tn. in Polish .Silesia. 3 in. 
W. by N. of By tom (Beuthcn). Tt has 
deposits of zinc and iron. Pop. 10,000. 

Mier, tn. in the state of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, on tho llio Grande del Norte, 80 
m. E.N.E. of Monterey. Pop. 9000. 

Mieres, tn. in Spain, in the prov. of and 
9 in. S.E. of the city of Oviedo. It has 
coal, sulphur, copper, and cinnabar mines, 
chemical factories, steel and zinc works, 
and blast furnaces. Pop. 53,000. 

Mierevelt, or Miereveld, Michiel Jans- 
zoon van (1507-1641). Dutch painter, b. 
and d. at Delft. He studied under the 
engraver .Terdme Wierix and the painter 
Blocklandt. He produced an enormous 
number of careful portraits and a few 
interiors. 

Mieris, Frans van (1635-81), called the 
elder, Dutch painter, b. at Delft. Ho 
studied under Gerald Douw. His works 
are mainly portraits and domestic scenes 
and he especially favoured the portrayal 
of the life of the wealthy. One of his best 
pictures is ‘The Cavalier and Laoc maker’ 


(1656) In the Viennese gallery. There are 
many panels by him in the Iluhl collection 
in Cologne. 

Mieris, Frans van (1689-1763), the 
younger, the son of Willem, and also a 
genre painter; but he is hotter known as an 
antiquary and historian. He pub. His- 
toric der nederlaridschc Vorsten (1732-35), 
and Groat charterboek der graven van Hol- 
land, ran Zeeland en heren van Vriesland 
(1753-56). 

Mieris, Willem van (1662 -1747). b. at 
Leyden, son of Frans the elder, was a 
genre painter like his father, whoso pupil 
he was. but his work is inierior. 

Miers, Sir Henry Alexander (1858-1942), 
Brit, mineralogist. B. in Bio do Janeiro, 
he was educated at Eton, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. In Brit. Aluseum 1882-95 
he was engaged in research in crystal 
morphology. Appointed first Waynfiete 
prof, of mineralogy, at Oxford, 1895; in 
190S he became principal of the univ. of 
London, and vice- -chancel lor of Man- 
chester I’niv.. and prof, of crystallography 
there, in 1915; lie was chairman of the 
Brit. Educational Mission to U.S.A., 1918, 
and tho fir-L president of the Gemmolo- 
gical Association of Great Britain. Ills 
writings include a text -book on Minera - 
i logy (1902), and articles on the same 
1 subject. The mineral miersitc, a silver- 
copper oxide, was named after him in 
1898. 

Miglierina, tn. of Calabria, Italy, in the 
prov. of and 7 m. W.N.W. of the tn. of 
Cantanzaro, on the R. Lamato. Pop. 5700. 

Migliorati, Cosimo dei, see Innocent 
(popes), Innocent VII. 

Mignard, Pierre (1610-95), Fr. portrait 
painter, brother of Nicolas M„ the en- 
graver (1606-68). b. at Troyes, and studied 
under Vouet at Paris, and later at Borne. 
He painted portraits of Pope Alexander 
VI 1. and many Tt. princes. In J657 he 
was summoned to Paris by Louis XIV., 
and on the death of Le Brun succeeded to 
all that artist’s positions. 

Migne, Jacques Paul (1800-75), Fr. 
author and theologian, b. at St. Flour, 
Auvergne, lie was ordained in 1 824, and 
soon afterwards pub. l)e la Liberty. It 
was criticised that lie went to Paris and 
there started the paper called L’Univers 
religieur. lie then opened printing works 
at Potit-Montrouge. Other works are 
Bncyclopedie thfoloyi/pie (171 vols., 1844- 
1855); Hatrologia latina (221 vols.. 1844- 
1855), an exhaustive library of the Gk. 
und Lat. fathers of the Church; and 
Script ura' stum 1 cursus completus (28 vols.. 
1810-45). 

Mignet, Francois Auguste Marie (1796- 
1884), Fr. historian, b. at Aix-en-Provence. 
In 1822 he went to Paris and pub. his 
Ilistoire de la Involution frangaise (1824; 
truns., 1826; new ed., 1928); He repre- 
sents the revolution as the natural out- 
come of tho different conditions of time, 
place, climate, and national temperament. 
This has led to the charge of fatalism being 
brought against him, but his work is a 
remarkably clear account of its subject, 
giving not only a vivid picture, but at the 
same time detached and philosophic de- 
ductions, the whole being enhanced by 
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excellence of form and style. In 1830, in investigations on wildfowl by Peter Scott, 
conjunction with his friend Thiers, M. as well as the schemes originated by the 
founded the Liberal jour. Le National. Jn Brit. Museum (Natural Ilist,). Large 
1836 he was admitted into the Academy, numbers of birds are caught and liberated 
He pub. Notices et me mo ires historiques after metal rings have been fixed on their 
(1843); Vie de Franklin (1848); Uistoire legs, the return of which with particulars 
de Marie Stuart (1851); Charles Quint and date of capture is invited. Fish, 

(1854); Riralitd de Francois I. et. de such as salmon, can be marked similarly, 

Charles Quint (1872- 75), ami the romantic using metal tags attached to the gill cover, 
drama Antonio Perez et J’hilippe 11. (1845- Apart, from the enormous distances which 
1846). See life by E. Petit, 1880. many birds have been proved to travel. 

Mignonette, genus Reseda, of annual one of the most remarkable facts eluei- 
herbs of the family Resodaceie, indigenous dated is that birds of a species {e.g. sky- 
to the !S. countries of Europe and the lark) sometimes cross in their line of 
Mediterranean generally. The fragrant migration, some settling in dists. which 
R. odorata was introduced into Britain others have just left. The regularity of 
from Egypt in the middle of the eighteenth migratory movements is remarkable in 
century. It is a favourite garden plant, such bird.** as the puffin or the swift, but 

with large pyramidal white and red beads; spasmodic or irregular migrations have 

there are dwarf and double -tlow'ered ocouried on \ a rious occasions, as notably 
varieties. The stem branches from the in J863 and 1888, when Pallas’s Hand 
base, and the plant grows as a rather grouse, a native of the plains of Tartar y, 
diffuse clump, bearing alternate lance- invaded Britain in great numbers. Si ini - 
shaped leaves, simple or thrce-lobed. larly, the crossbill and the waxwing 
Mignot, Louise, sec Denis, Louise make occasional incursions. More than 
Min not. one species of Lepidoptcra (butterflies) 

Migraine, or Hemicrania, terms cm- annually migrates over the North Son. 
ployed to denote 1 a group of symptoms of Crabs and lobsters and some molluscs are 
which the most distressing is a severe known to more considerable distances t< 
headache. The disease is paroxysmal in fresh feeding-grounds. A number of fisl 
diameter, and usually commences with a (e.g. the salmon) are amid ruinous in habit ; 
dull aching on one *i.'.c the head be- that is, they live in t lie sea, but enter fresh 
1 ween the cheekbone and the u niple. The water to -pawn and afterwards again 
pain grows gradually more intense, and descend to the sea: while, on the other 
the putient develops hypers cst hosiu. or ex- hand, the eel spawn* m the deep sea off 
ccHfiivc sensibility. There is also a painful Bermuda, and does not return, the young 
degree of nausea, often leading to vomit- entering the riv*. of Great Britain a 
ing. and the patient, mar complain of elver*. In the search for safe breeding- 
various pains, seated in widely separated grounds, moot of iho aquatic mammals 
parts of the body. In many eases there migrate long distances from their usual 
are indications of hysteria, and little re- haunts. Mam ot 1 er mammals make 
liance can be placed upon the statements fairly regular migrations, their movements 
of the patient, who may suddenly recover being regulated primarily by the changes 
and appear in quite good health after of the sciison*. The routes followed by 
having been apparently in a state of ex- birds and other migrating animals have 
tremo exhaustion a few minutes before, remained unchanged since prehistoric 
Visual disturbance* ami illusions arc times; indeed the lemming is said to swim 
characteristic. Little is known of the out to sea from the Scandinavian coast in 
cause of M. It may be simply a form of a fruitless quest for certain is. which have 
neuralgia in which the optic nerve is in- now disappeared. The method whereby 
volved. It Is attributed by some to eye- birds find iheir wnv on their long migra- 
st.ra.in, though many eases show no hist, of Uir> lliglits is unknown, though it has 
anything approaching excessive use of the been suggested that they may be guided 
eyes. Sir \V. Dowers looked upon it as a b> their keen sense of time, w hereby they 
form of epilepsy. It is common in, though are uhle to )udge accurately the length of 
by no moans confined to, individuals of a the day (which varies with the gco- 
liighly strung and badly balanced nervous graphical latitude). It must be remem- 
constitution. or to people of great mental bored that the young individuals of such 
capacity (e.g. Wheatstone the physicist species as the cuckoo follow their parents 
and llcrschel the astronomer). The after a lapse of soy. weeks. The eon- 
attacks can be relieved to a certain extent siderable distance travelled by the Arctic 
by various drugH, such as bromides, tern is referred to in the article on Teknh. 
chloral, and morphia. The New Zealand mutton bird, one of the 

Migration of Animals, periodical move- shearwaters, migrates to that country 
ment from one dist. to another, mainly from Siberia, near the Arctic Circle, and 
regulated by the food supply, though it. Is the god wit or kiuika of the same country 
concerned also with breeding. It occurs conics down from still further N.. i 
in a large variety of animals, hut most. Alaska. On the last, part of their Journey 
consistently among birds; in fact, it is to New Zealand, both these hints fly across 
believed that nearly every bird migrates the open ocean from New Caledonia Is. 
in.some part of its range. Much valuable whereas most, birds keep close to the const 
information has been collected in recent lines. The departure of the kuaka from 
years by the work of bird marking ami Spirits* Bay at iho oxtreme N. of New 
observation stations; mention should bo •Zealand is one of the wonders of bird life, 
made particularly of II err Gatke’s pioneer and is described as follows by Mona 
work on Heligoland, and the more recent K. Gordon in Children of Tane (1938): 
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‘Here at the end of March and on into forreci to Tito. M. was also repudiated by 
April the knaka gather by companies, the Yugoslav exiled gov. M. fell into 
pouring Into the bav from all parts of t ho Tito’s hands In March 194G, and three 
country in contingents fifty to a thousand months later he was tried, convicted of 
strong. They alight on t he beach until troasou, ami shot in Belgrade. Ske also 
there is hardly standing-room for all; Yugoslavia, History. See 13. Lazitch, 
every hour of the day brings more and La Tragidie du neutral Draza Mihailovich , 
more armies to swell the vast assemblage. 1916. 

Towards evening they show signs of rest- Mihrab, Mohammedan architecture, the 
icssness and agitation until the sky is niche which, in a mosque, indicates the 
stained with the rose and gold of sunset, direction of Mecca. 

Then, as with one accord, the god wits, Mikado, former title of tlio emperors of 
crowded almost inextricably oil the sands, Japan, for which the Chinese Tens Id 
mount into the air and take a course due (Sou of Heaven), or Tenno, has recently 
northin trailing, wedge-shaped formation.’ been substituted In general use. The 
See A. Meek, The Migration of Fishes, present, M. succeeded his father, Taisho, 
1916: C. B. Williams. The Migration of in 19*26, and is the l‘26tli of the imperial 
Butterflies. I960; A. L. Thomson. Bird lino, the first M.„ Jinumu-Tenuo, having 
Migration , 1936; and J. Fisher, Bird begun to reign in 660 n.c. In 1945 tho 
Watt lung , 1941. Emperor Jlirohito repudiated his divinity; 

Migration of People, see Emigration; the constitution of 1946 eliminated tho 
Emigration Societies; Empire Settle- phrase ‘sacred and inviolable,’ and made 
mi:. VT Act; Oversea Settlement Com- the emperor a constitutional monarch. 
mittee ; Immigration. Mikania, large genus of evergreen climb* 

Miguel, Maria Evarist, Dom (180*2-66), ing plants (family Composite), natives of 
third son of King John VI. of Portugal, tropical America. M. srandens will grow 
In 1S22 his mother, Carlo ta Jnaquina, on a trellis in the open in summer, 
plotted to overthrow* her husband and Mikkeli (dept, of Finland), see St. 
ostah. M., her favourite son, upon the Michel. 

throne. The attempt failed, and M. Mikkelsen, Ejnar (ft. 1880). Dan. polar 
consequent ly spent some years in exile, explorer. In 1907 he was instrumental in 
In 18*26, however, John VI. d.. and his helping to disprove t he polar laud theory, 
eldest son, Pedro of Brazil, renounced as in 7*2° N. lat. and 150° W. long, a sound - 
his right to the succession in favour of ing 339 fathoms failed to reach the bottom, 
his daughter .Maria dn Gloria, it being In 1909 M. and Iverson set out in the 
arranged that she should marrv M. Al- Alabama in search of M>lius K rich soil’s 
though he had sworn allegiance to the records, the main body of the expedition 
new queen and to the constitution, and returning without them. Their safety 
in 1827 had been appointed regent, M. was despaired of. but, huving accoin- 
ignorod his oath, procured his reeog- plished their object, they reached Europe 
nit Ion as sole king, ami opposed all forms in 1912, after spending the previous 
of liberalism in his dominions. In 1834, winter on Bass Hock, near Shannon Is. 
faced with growing hostility by Eng- He commanded t lie colonising expedition 
land, France, and -Spain, lie renounced his to Scoresby Sound in ] 924 and S.E. Green- 
pretence to the throne and retired to land m 193*2. lie has written Conquering 
Koine, where he d. See PORTUGAL, the Arctic Ice (1909); Lost m the Arctic 
History. (1913); the no\cl John Dale (1921); and 

Mihailovich, Draia (1893-1946), Yugo- A orden for Lor og Bit (trails, as Frozen 
Slav soldier, ft. at Shumufdiza, served with Justice, a Story of Alaska, 1922). Other 
the Serb. Armv in the Balkan wars, 1912- works include Med 4 tirbnlund. ’ til. Scorcsby- 
1913, and in the First World W ar. In the snnd (1925) and a hist, of the E. Grcen- 
Secoml World War, \vhcn Yugoslavia \vos land Eskimos (1934k M. was awarded 
overrun by the Gcrs. in 1941. he took the Patron’s medal in gold by the Itoyal 
refuge, with his troops, in the forests and Geographical Society in 1934. 
hills, being recognised by the exiled Yugo- Miklas, Wilhelm (ft. 1872), Austrian 
slav Gov. of King Peter as commandcr-in- statesman, ft. at K rems. lie entered the 
chief ami war minister. Ho was also Austrian Parliament in 1907, ami became 
recognised bv the Brit, military author!- president of tho republic in 1928. He 
ties in the middle E., who attached liaison retired in 1938, on the Anschluss of 
officers to his forces. This was the origin Austria to National Socialist Germany, 
of the C’lietnik movement. Meanwhile, Miklosich, Franz von (J 81 3-91), Slavic 
however, a Communist resistance move- philologist, ft. al Lutleuberg, St.yria. 
merit was developed under Marshal Tito. From 1850 to 188(5 he was prof, of Slavic 
M. vainly tried to combine the two resist- philology in the unlv. there. His chief 
aneo movements, hut, eventually, his works are Lexicon I'ahujsltmenicoJIriibco- 
monarchist views led him to collaborate Latvnum (2nd cd.. 1865); Ktyinologisrh.es 
with the Gers. and Its. against the (Join- U’ortrrhuch der slawischen Sprachen (1886); 
miinist partisan forces. This led to I'crgleichende Uramrnatik der slawischen 
savage attacks by tho Gcrs. against tlio Sprachen (1871 79); and AUslaunsche 
civil pop., and M. then relaxed Ills efforts Lautlehre (3rd ed., 1878). Sfe M. Mtirko, 
so as to avoid suelj^saerifices, though the Miklosichs Jngend und Lrhrjahre, 1898. 
partisans of Tito let nothing deter their Mikolajozyk, Stanislaw, I’blish states - 
resistance to the A’xis forces. After the man, see Eastern Front or Russo - 
Communist partisans had accused, jirob-t German Campaign in the Second 
ably with Justification, tlio Chctniks of World War; Poland, History. 
collaboration, allied support was trans- Miknas (in Morocco), see Mkkinez. 
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Mikulov, see Nikolhbukg. 

Milagro, tn. of Kcuador on the Guaya- 
quil— Quito railway. It is an important 
shipping centre for a rich agric. (list. 
Pineapples are inuclj grown here. Pop. 
10 . 000 . 

Milan I. (1854-1901), prince of Serbia 
from 1868 to 1882, and king of Serbia from 
1882 to 1889, was b. at Jassy in Rumania. 
On the assassination of his cousin, 
Prince Michael Obrenovitch (1868) M. 
was proclaimed prince, and ruled under 
a regent till he came of age in 1872. In 


which is almost circular, is encompassed 
on three sides by walls and low ramparts; 
it has a circuit of about 7} in., and is 
entered by ten gates. Notwithstanding 
its great antiquity, M. possesses but few 
remains of its early splendid structures. 
Modern M. is one of the most opulent and 
populous cities of Italy; its best streets 
are regular, wide, and well paved, and 
kept with scrupulous care. M. abounds 
iu churches worthy of note: of these, the 
principal is the famous Gothic cathedral, 
the Duomo, which, with the exception of 
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1876 he allied himself with Russia, and 
declared war against, Turkey, winning the 
independence of Serbia, and the kingship 
for himself, in 1882. In 188!) he abdicated 
iu favour of his son, Alexander, and retired 
to Paris. In 1894 he served as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Serbian army for a 
short time, but was banished as a result of 
a quarrel over Alexander's marriage. 

Milan (It. Milano): 1. Prov. of N. Italy 
in Lombardy, 1078 sq. in. in area, bounded 
by the Us. l*o f Ticino, and Adda, which 
ore connected by numerous canals. It 
includes most of the fertile plain of 
Lombardy, and its chief products arc 
corn, rice, ehceso, butter, cattle, silk, 
fruit, and wine. Tho prov. is an im- 
portant industrial area, with manufs. of 
textiles, rubber, iron, machinery, tools, 
chemicals, etc. Pop. (1928) 1,891,000. 
2. Chief city of Lombardy, cap. of M. prov. 
stands on the R. Olona, in the centre of 
the great plain of Lombardy. The city, 


St. Peter’s in Home, is the most magnifi- 
cent ecoles. structure of Italy. Within it 
Napoleon was crowned king of Italy in 
1805. Here also instead of the Lai. or 
Rum. liturgy, tho Ambrosian liturgy is 
celebrated, an iut cresting relic of an other- 
wise obsolete rite. The Duomo lost all 
its window glass in 1949, together with 
some exterior figures and pinnacles, but 
the stained glass bail been previously re- 
moved to saldy . There is also the church 
of St. Ambrose (founded by that saint in 
the fourth century), the most anct. in M., 
containing inscriptions, sarcophagi, and 
monuments full of antiquarian interest. 
This, the most important church in the 
city (actually a twelfth-century building, 
incorporating parts of the older church of 
a.d. 800), suiferM severely In the Second 
World War; the cloister by Bramante 
was practically destroyed, part of the 
nave fell, the N. wall was breached, many 
windows have gone, sev. chapels were 
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damaged, and the ceiling in the sacristy by lag of the dome. Again, S. Pietro in 
Tiepolo was ruinod. Another famous Gessatc, a fifteenth-century church in the 
church is the Dominican church of Santa Lombard style, was half ruined, but the 
Maria delle Grazie, which contains in its facade walls and part of the roof remain, 
refectory the famous ‘Cenacolo/ or ‘Last The Teatro dei Filodrammatici was burut 
Supper/ by Leonardo da Vinci. This out. The interior of the Archinti palace in 
famous fifteenth-century abbey church the via Olmetto was destroyed, together 
was severely damaged during the recent with frescoes by the two Tiepolos. Severe 
war; the outer walls of the side chapels damage was done to the Palazzo Litta; the 
and vaults were demolished or displaced Palazzo Marino (gutted); the Palazzo 
by blast, and the cloister was almost en- Ponti (only the courtyard and facade 
tirely destroy od. The wall of the re- facing the garden escaped damage); 
fectory facing Leonardo’s ‘Last Supper* Palazzo Realo (more or less burnt out); 
collapsed, bringing down the roof, and the Palazzo Scnato (gutted). Severe damage 
painting by Montorfano on the opposite was also done to the Gastello Sforzesco 
wall was injured. Leonardo’s ‘Last, (but the art. treasures stored in its basc- 
Supper/ which was painted on one of the ment. wore uninjured): the roofs of the 
end walls (1 194-97) as a fresco, was, at the Piazzo d’Artnl, including the municipal 
time of the air raids, heavily protected library, and of La Rocchetta (with its 
with sand bags and steel scaffolding; and museum collections) were almost entirely 
according to official reports the painting, destroyed. The Uorronieo hall and the 
which has been much restored, is in satis- Fedcriciaua hall of the Ambrosian 
factory condition. Among the secular Library were burnt out, but the vaulted 
buildings of M„ as they stood before the ceilings survived. Finally, the Poldi- 
war, the most noteworthy was the mag- Pezzoli Museum w r as almost entirely de- 
nificent Brera Palace, used as a museum stroved, though the collections had been 
and library; it has also attached to it an previously removed to safety; and the 
observatory and a botanical garden. The Sealu Museum was seriously damaged. 
Brera Gallery received a direct hit ou the M. was occupied by the Allied Fifth Army 
facade giving on to the Via Brera, and on April 29, 1945. (See also Italian 
the roofs were largely burned. The .Slate Front in Second Would War.) M. 
univ., founded in 1924, accommodates carries on an immense inland trade in 
about 1300 students; and there are also grain, rice, wine, and cheese, and has coil- 
higher schools for agriculture, commercial sideriiblo manufs. of silk goods, ribbons, 
education, and a veterinary college. The cutlery, motor-cars, aircraft, locomotives, 
charitable institutions are numerous and machinery, electric cables, furniture, 
splendidly endowed. Before the Second porcelain, etc. The arehiepiscopal see of 
World War the Ospedalc Maggiore, or M. is usually occupied by a cardinal of 
Great Hospital, founded by the ducal great prestige in both Church and State, 
house of Sforza in 1456, accommodated Pop. 1,267,000. Sec Dorothy Muir, A 
as many as 2000 patients. It was a vast Iliston/ of Milan under the Visconti, 1924; 
and very fine brick structure, begim in and H.M.S.O., Works of Art in Italy: 
1457 by Antonio Filarete, but was griev- Losses and Survivals, vols. i. and li., 1945. 
ously shattered in the raids, one-lialf of it Milan, Bishopric and Duchy of. Position 
being razed with immense interior de- of M. in the Middle Ages may be traced to 
struction, though, at least, the central and the influence of her bishops. St. Ain- 
other parts of the facade remain. The brose. who occupied the seo from 374 until 
Milanese places of amusement were on as 397 successfully defied the authority of the 
grand a scale as the other public buildings emperor Theodosius I. After the estah. 
of the city, the first in point of celebrity of the Lombard kingdom in 569 the 
being the theatre of La beala (q.v.), which bishops of M. became the rallying point of 
could accommodate 3600 spectators, opposition both to Arianlsui and to foreign 
This famous theatre, gutted in the air rule; and their temporal authority was 
raids, was reopened in 1948. further increased by Charlemagne’s defeat 

As has been noted M. suffered wide- of the Lombards in 774. In the confusion 
spread damage in the raids of the Second which followed their emperor’s death the 
World War. Only in few eases, however, archbishops became the only real centre 
did this amount to complete destruction, of authority in M. During the next two 
but the damage to interiors was wide- hundred years the tyranny of the nobles 
spread and irremediable. The most severe drove the common people to seek the pro- 
attacks were delivered Aug. 13-16, 1943, teelion and authority of the Church, under 
the city burning after the raids for a week whom the city increased in numbers and 
owing to the scarcity of water. Subse- independence, and learned the art of self- 
quent air raids indicted less damage and government. It was archbishop lleribert 
in many instances reconstruction by the (1018-45) who invited into Italy and 
It. authorities had been begun before the crowned Conrad, king of Germany, with 
arrival of the Allies. Of the twenty -so von the iron crown of Lombardy. In the 
churches on the official list of protected thirteenth century Archbishop Otto 
monuments only five escaped damage. Visconti, as lender of the nobles, defeated 
Those damaged included S. Lorenzo, the the Torriani at Dcsio (1277), and from that 
most anct. church in M., which was built time until 1447 the Visconti ruled the city, 
about 560 on the nu||Ls of a Rom. building. Following the death of Filippo Visconti 
altered after a fire in 1071 and again In that year a republic was proclaimed, 
restored about 1573; its interior was uot< It lasted for only three years. In 1450 
damaged, but the outside wall at the E. Francesco Sforzu (1401-66) (see Sforza) 
end sustained damage, as -also the cover - 1 became duke of M. by right of conquest. 
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Ho had married Blanca, Filippo's heiress. 
The dukedom continued in tho line of 
Francesco's eldest son Galcazzo until 
1494, when it was seized by Galeazzo’s 
brother Ludovico. 11 Moro (1451-1508), the 
patron of Leonardo da Vinci. On the 
death of his son Francesco in 1535 M. be- 
come a dependency of Spain under Charles 
V. See D. Muir. A lliatoru of Milan under 
the Visconti, 1924; and A. Colombo, 
Milano prermnana, roman a e barbanca, 
1928. 

Milan Decree, promulgated by Napoleon 
op Dec. 27 , 1807. It purported to declare 
the whole Brit, empire to be in a state of 
blockade, and forbade all countries to 
trade with Great Britain or to use any 
article of Brit, manuf. 

Milan, Edict of, proclaimed by Const an - 
tine, after the conquest of Italy in the 
early years of the fourth century a.i>., its 
object being to secure to Christians the 
restoration of their civil and religious 
liberties. 

Milanion, see Atapanta. 

Milasa, or Milas, tn. in Asiatic Turkey 
84 m. W.S.E. of Smyrna (Izmir), a centre of 
carpet manuf. Pop. 13,000. 

MilA y Fontanals, Manuel (1818-84), 
Sp. scholar and author. He studied first 
at Barcelona and then at Ocrvera, obtain- 
ing a professorship of m tend lire at the 
uni\. of Barcelona when twenty -seven 
y ears old. Amongst his pubs, may be 
mentioned bis treatise De los trocadores 
en Kspaha (18(50), and De.lapoesia herdicn- 
pnpular eastellana (1873). Sec study, 
with bibliography, by J. Roig y Hoqu6, 
1912. 

Milazzo (anct. Mylae), seaport tn. in the 
prov. of Messina on the N. coast of Sicily. 
The older portion of the tn. rests upon a 
hill, whilst the more modern portion 
occupies an isthmus. Thera is a good 
harbour, and the prin. exports arc tunny 
flsh, fruit, silk, olive oil, and wine. The 
old cathedral, which was abandoned 
before the Second World W r ar. was 
plundered by civilians after the bombard- 
ment. of 1943. Tho church of the Carmine 
sustained some damage, but that of tho 
Porto Salvo was damaged beyond repair, 
as were the Paluzzi C-onvonto, Proto, and 
Hyolo and the Casa Lucifero. Garibaldi 
defeated the Neapolitans here in 1861. 
Tho gulf of M. extends for 16 m.. 

and has been the scene of many naval 
engagements, including tho first. Hum. 
naval success o\ er the Carthaginians in 
260 b.c. 

Milch, Erhard (0. 1892), Her. Air Force 
commander, in the First World War he 
was an army pilot, and afterwards became 
a civilian aviator. In the Nazi adminis- 
tration, in 1 933, he was appointed secretary 
of state in the Air Ministry. Lieutenant- 
general. 1935; general, 1936; coiouol- 
general, 1938. In the Second World W r ar 
his chief service was in N. Africa and, in 
Dec. 1942, he had risen to air field-marshal 
hvTunlsla. After the war lie was tried at 
Nuremberg as a war criminal, convicted, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

Mildenhall, mrkt. tu. of Suffolk. Eng- 
land, 12 m. from Bury St. Edmunds and 
76 m. from London, and situated on the 
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R. Lark. In and before the Second 
W T orld War it was an important R.A.F. 
aerodrome. In 1934 it was the starting 
point of the Britain to Australia air- 
rnce. It has a typical E. Anglian 
market cross and manor house. Near 
M., at W. Row, in 1942-43, was found 
a hoard of Rom. silver table-ware, now 
in the Brit.. Museum and known to 
archaeologists as tho M. treasure and 
said to be the finest of its kind to come 
into the keeping of the nation as treasure 
trove. It consists of bowls, diBhcs, spoons, 
Watters, and goblets, ornamented with 
oreign limiting scones, embossed figures 
of lino quality ami classical design, and 
niello work. Similar boards, but not in 
such perfect condition, were found near 
Coleraine, Londonderry, in 1854 and, iri 
1919. during excavations on Traprain 
Law, East Lothian. It is assumed that 
these and other hoards were buried by 
their owners to save them from falling iutn 
tho hands of marauding Plots and Scots. 
See J. W. Brailsford, The MUdenhaU Trea- 
sure (Brit. Museum). 1947. 

Mildew, name for a variety of micro- 
scopic parasitic fungi. Rose M., straw- 
berry M.. and hop M.. are allied species. 
Treatment with sulphur in powder or 
in solution as a salt checks the spread 
of most Ms. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter (1529-89), ft. at 
Chelmsford. 11c became M.P. at the age 
of thirty -throe, and was chancellor of the 
exchequer thirteen years later. He was 
the founder of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Mildura, city of Victoria, Australia, in a 
fruit-growing dint, under irrigation, 351 m. 
from Melbourne. A handsome bridge 
spans tho R. Murray, which was con- 
structed !»v the govs, of Victoria and 
New S. Wales at a cost of £150,000. It is 
a thriving city with five churches, two 
state schools, branches of seven banks, 
savings banks, Carnegie library, hospital, 
and court-house. Its industries are 
cordial factories, olive oil factory, saw and 
planing mills. Has a chamber of com- 
merce and a fruil -growers' co-operative 
company. Pop. 9530. The area of the 
surrounding dist., M. Shore, is 4171 sq. m. 
and the pop. 16,000. 

Mile (from Lat. mille, a thousand), was 
originally a Rom. lineal measure of 1000 
paces v.s'ce Pack). It. has long been used 
as a measure of length in Eng. -speaking 
countries, but with varying meanings. 
Similarly, on the Continent of Europe the 
length of the M. varied with each country, 
often with each dist., being usually some 
mollification of tho Horn. M. The length 
of the legal M. in the Brit, empire and the 
IBS. is now 1760 yds. For a nautical 
M. see Knot; Log. 

Mile End, dist. of E. London. Once a 
1j unlct of Stepney par., it now forms t he 
c cut ml and N.E. ports of the bor. of 
Stepney. 

Miles, Nelson Appleton (1839-1925), 
Amor, soldier, b . d Westminster, Massa- 
chusetts. lie entered the army in 1861 
and served with the Fcderals in the Civil 
war. He became brigadier-general of 
volunteers in 1864, three years later 

I 
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holding the same position In the regular 
army. In 1895 he became commanding 
general of the U.S.A., in succession to 
Gen. J. McA. Schofield, and was con- 
spicuous in successfully dealing with the 
Indian outbreaks of the Cheyennes and 
Comanchcs. the Sioux In Montana, the 
Nez Pere6s, and the Apaches. In 1898 
he directed the military operations of the 
war with Spain. He retired from active 
service in 1903. Ho pub. Personal Recol- 
lections (1896); Military Europe (1898); 
Obseri'athns Abroad (1899); and Serving 
the Republic (1911). 

Mileto, tn. in tho prov. of Catanzaro, 
Italy, 40 m. N.N.E. of Reggio, destroyed 
by an coithquake in 1908, when 2300 
lives were lost. 

Miletus: 1. Son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete, fled from Minos to Asia, whore he 
built the eitv of M. Ovid calls him 
a son of Apollo and DeSonc, and hence 
Deionides. 2. One of the greatest cities 
of Asia Minor, belonged territorially to 
Caria and politically to Ionia, being the 
southernmost of the twelve cities of the 
Ionian confederacy. Its ter. was rich In 
flocks, and the city was celebrated for Its 
woollen fabrics, the Milesia vellera. At 
a very early period It became a great 
maritime state, and founded numerous 
colonies. It was the b.p. of the philo- 
sophers Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
menes, and of the historians Cadmus and 
Hecateeus. It was tho centre of the great 
Ionian revolt against the Persians, after 
the suppression of which it was destroyed 
(494 B.c.), but recovered sufficient im- 
portance to oppose a vain resistance to 
Alexander the Great, which brought upon 
it a second ruin. Under the Rom. em- 
pire it still appears as .a place of some 
consequence. Its site is occupied by 
Palatia. 

Milfoil, or Yarrow ( Achillea M illefolium ), 
plant with thrice-pinnatifld leaves and 
white, pink, or purple flowers (family 
Composite*). It is common on pastures. 

Milford, Sir Humphrey Sumner (t>. 1877), 
Brit, publisher. Educated at Winchester 
and Now College. Oxford, he later served 
as assistant to the secretary to the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press in Oxford and 
in London. Tn 1913 he was appointed 
publisher to the univ. of Oxford, a position 
which he held until 1945. From 1919 to 
3921 M. was president of the Publishers’ 
Association of Great Britain and N. Ire- 
land. lie was knighted in 1936. Be- 
sides editing the Oxford Rook of Regency 
Verse, M. has ed. the poems of Cowpcr 
(1904); ( lough (1910); and Leigh Hunt 
(1923). 

Milford: 1. Pari bor. and seaport of 
Pembrokeshire, S. Wales, on the Haven, 
9 m. S.S.W, of Haverfordwest. It has 
passenger and cattle traffic with Irish 

E orfcs. and Is engaged in engineering, ship* 
uJlding, and fishing. M. was originally 
founded in 1799 to serve as a naval 
station, but thift was afterwards moved 
to Pembroke. Pop. 10,000. 2. Tn. in 

Worcester co., Massachusetts, U.S.A., 1C 
m. S.E. of Worcester, on the R. Charles. 
There are important ‘granite quarries, 
and manufs. of boots and shoes, electric 


motors, and metal, and synthetic rubber 
products. Pop. 15,300. 3. Tn. in Dela- 

ware, U.S.A. Pop. 4000. 

Milford Haven, Marquess of (Prince 
Louis Alexander Battonberg, later Mount- 
batten, earl of Medina and Viscount 
Alderney) (1854-1921), 6. at Gratz, son of 
Prince Alexander of I lease, who morgana- 
tically married Countess Julie Th6rdse 
von Hanke. later given the rank of prin- 
cess. Early naturalised in England, he 
entered the Brit. Navy at fourteen years 
of ago, becoming midshipman in 1869. 
In the Egyptian war he received the 
Egyptian modal and Khedive’s Bronze 
Star for distinguished services. In 1884 
he married his cousin, Victoria, eldest 
daughter of Princess Alice, and grandchild 
of Queen Victoria. A man of many parts, 
but above all a widely experienced 
authority on naval affairs, he served on 
many naval committees before his appoint 
inent os director of naval intelligence at 
the Admiralty, 1902. Rear-admiral 1904, 
he became First Sea Lord, 1912. The 
perfect state of the navy on the outbreak 
of the First World War In its readiness for 
immediate mobilisation was largely due to 
his forethought and general ability. But, 
by reason of his Ger. origin, totally un- 
founded suspicion fell on him, and in Oct. 
1914 he voluntarily resigned in favour of 
Lord Fisher. By royal reqxiest ho gave 
up his foreign titles in 1917, assuming the 
surname Mountbatten, and entering tho 
peerage as M. of M. H. He retired from 
the navy in 1918. Died suddenly, and 
was buried with naval honours at Whip- 
pi ngham. Pubs. : Men - of- 11' ar .V antes 
(1897, 1908); Rritish Naval Medals (1919); 
and Naval Medals ( Foreign ) (1921). 

Milford Haven, natural harbour of Pem- 
brokeshire, S. Wales, running inland for 
17 m. and varying m breadth from 1 to 
2 in. It is the finest harbour in Britain, 
with a depth of from 15 to 19 futhoins. 
During the Second World War it was a 
flying-boat base. 

Milford Sound, fiord on the S.W. coast 
of South Is., New Zealand, extending for 
10 m. and about 1 m. in breadth. It has 
numerous waterfalls. The only means of 
access to Milford Sound Is by Milford Track, 
parsing by Clinton R. f which runs into 
Lake Te Anau. 

Milhaud, Darius (6. 1892), Fr. composer, 
b. at Aix-en-Provence, lie studied at the 
j Paris conservatoire under G6dalgc, Widor, 
and d’Indy. Whilst’ attached to the Fr. 
legation at Rio do Janeiro in 1917-19 he 
met Paul Claudel, who frequently colla- 
borated with him as librettist. About 
1920 he became a niemhor of ‘Los Six/ 
and two years later was represented for 
tho first time at the festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music. 
In 1 940 he emigrated to th$ U.S.A. Both 
as satirist and tragedian he has shown 
! high quality; ho has parodied musical 
1 comedy conventions In Le Train bleu 
(1924), and caused sensations with such 
flights of fancy as a setting of a florist’s 
catalogue for chamber orchestra and 
voice (1921), and Machines agricolcs 
tor the same combination. His varied 
works include operas, ballets, incidental 
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music to Gk. plays, symphonic suites, 
books of songs, etc. 

Miliaria Populosa, see Prickly Heat. 

Military Academies, see under Military 
Education’. 

Military Aircraft, see Aeroplane; 
Bomber; Kioiitkr. 

Military Cross, instituted by royal war- 
rant, Deo. 28, 1914. for award to Brit, 
ofliccrs of the substantive rank of captain 
or of lower commissioned rank, and to 
warrant oillcers (Indian and colonial forces 
included), in recognition of distinguished 
and meritorious services in time of war. 
It consists of a silver cross, having on each 
arm the imperial crown, and bearing in 
the centre the royal and imperial cipher. 


attention in the course of active hostilities 
while other operations are conducted else- 
where. Such a demonstration during an 
actual attack is called a feint. 

Military Education and Military Schools, 
(a) General .— Educational training is 
closely co-ordinated with other forms of 
training in ordor to develop the intelli- 
gence, initiative, and sense of responsi- 
bility; to inculcate loyalty, morale, and 
esprit de corps, and to return the soldier to 
civil life a more efficient citizen with en- 
hanced prospect-s of earning his living. 
The necessity for decentralising responsi- 
bility imposed by modern war makes it 
essential for quite junior ranks to exercise 
initiative, and individuals who can act 
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The cross confers no individual preced- 
ence. but entitles the recipient to the 
addition after Ills name of the letters 
*M.C.‘ Between Aug. 1914 and Jan. 31, 
1920, 30,82 4 awards of the M.C. were made 
to personnel of the Brit, forces for services 
m the field. In addition to these, 2939 
first. 107 second, and 4 third M.C. bars 
were conferred. During the Second 
World War a grand total of 10.892 M.Cs. 
were awarded. Or this number 10.78 4 
were awarded to the urnij . being 10.280 
crosses, plus 480 first bats, plus 2 4 second 
bars; 38 to the navy arid nival marines, 
being 37 crosses plus 1 first lmr; and 70 to 
the H.A.F., being 09 crosses, plus l first 
bar. The M.C. is an army decoration, and 
the awards to members of the other ser- 
vices are for good work done while 
attached to the army. 

Military Demonstrations, in M. tactics an 
operation intended to deceive the enemy 
bv pretending that danger is threatening 
him from another quarter, thus distracting 
his attention from the real, more imminent* 
peril, and inducing him to divide liis 
forces. A means of engaging the foe's 


rightly without supervision are required 
to a much greater extent than formerly. 
It. i." therefore made the duty of all 
officers to promote educational training 
among other ranks. 

(ft) Men. ---The purely educational 
training of a soldier is divided into two 
parts: (i.) the compulsory period, up to 
and including the attainment of his second 
class cert ilicate of education (there are 
special estabs. for the elementary school- 
ing of recruits found to be virtually illi- 
terate), and (ii.) the voluntary period, i.v. 
work for the first, class and special certi- 
ficates. I n units the training is carried on 
under the educational officer, supervised 
by tlie Command Army Educational 
Corps officer at headquarters. The actual 
instruction is given by unit- instructors for 
third and second class certificates and by 
personnel of Army Educational Corps for 
higher certificates. Every recruit on en- 
listment is educationally ‘tested/ and his 
standard noted. ;,his is not work for a 
certificate, but a nart of the routine of en- 
listment. The syllabus for certificates in- 
cludes the following subjocts: arithmetic. 
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regimental hist.. English, practical mathe- 
matics. army and empire, communications 
of empire, map -reading, languages, and 
geography. The following are, in addi- 
tion, included for the special certificate: 
economics, mechanics, chem.. physics, 
biology, and physiology. The army 
special certificate is accepted by many 
univs. and colleges as the equivalent, of 
matriculation or entrance examination. 

M. training commences on enlistment 
at depots. After a few months’ training 
in the rudiments, the men arc sent to join 
their service units, where training is com- 
pleted. Aim. training is carried out to 
ensure that men arc maintained at a 
required standard. 1 luring the winter 
months 4 individual* training is carried 
out in such subjects as map-reading, use 
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of com pass, field sketching, and indoor 
scheme*'. ‘Collective* training is carried 
out during the remainder of the year, and 
is mainly for the benefit of leaders, from 
platoon commanders upwards, culminat- 
ing in army manoeuvres. Musketry 
training is usually carried out in the 
summer. Courses are undergone at the 
various colleges, schools, and training 
estabs., the principal being: Royal Artil- 
lery Medical College for laboratory assist- 
ants; School of Artillery, for battery 
surveyors, junior commanders, drill and 
gunnery; Armv School of Chemical 
Warfare, fur potential instructors In gas 
warfare; School of Education, for the 
training of regimental personnel in educa- 
tional work; School of Hygiene, for 
various subjects, including training of 
regimental sanitary squads; School of 
M. Engineering, fur training in engineering 
science; Royal M. School of Music, for 
training of student# for bandmasterships 
and pupils (boys) for bandsmen; Physical, 
Training School, to provide instructors for 
units and staff; K.A.O.C. Training Estab., 
for special training in duties; School of 


Signals, instructors* courses; small arms 
schools, special training in musketry; 
vocational training centres, for teaching 
sold iew shortly to be discharged a trade, 
.with a view to enhancing their prospects 
of obtaining employment in civil life on 
discharge. 

(r> Officers.- -The normal method of 
entry into the com missioned ranks is 
through the Royal M. Academy, Sand- 
hurst, (after at least six niont hs’ service in 
the ranks). Previously infantry and 
cavalry candidates were trained at the 
Royai M. College, Sandhurst, and artillery 
and engineer candidates at the Royal M. 
Academy, Woolwich; but in 1946 these 
two institutions were amalgamated as the 
Royal M. Academy, Sandhurst (see Sand- 
hi* kst). While a course at the academy 
is the normal avenue to a regular com- 
mission, a proportion of commissions are 
ottered to candidates by direct, entry from 
the univs. and from the auxiliary forces. 
Courses are of eighteen months’ duration. 
Young olticers of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers on leaving Sandhurst 
undergo post-graduate courses of technical 
training for their respective arms, either 
at the School of Artillery, Cambridge 
Univ., or School of M. Engineering. 
These courses are considered necessary iti 
view of the extended range of engineer 
science and the developments in modern 
artillery. By the time the cadets join 
their regiments they are well grounded in 
M. science, and prepared for the practical 
training they afterwards receive. Their 
first, few years in the service units are of 
continued study with the \icw of passing 
the necessary exam illations for promotion. 
In t he ease of majors, courses are arranged 
at the Senior Officers School in higher 
tactical training and theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction in the . tual command of 
troops of all arms. Officers of the Terri- 
torial Army are eligible for these courses, 
which arc of three months* duration. 
Specialised training is also given at the 
schools and colleges mentioned above for 
men. Officers arc encouraged to write 
articles and essays on professional sub- 
jects for service journals and others of 
good standing. Some journals grant 
medals for prize essays. 

Military Graves, see Graves, Soldiers'. 

Military Intelligence, see Intelligence, 
Miutvry, and Security. 

Military Knights of Windsor, body of 
retired officers at t ached to the order of the 
darter. They were formerly known os 
Poor Knights, ranking below the ordinary 
knights. The order originated in l.‘H9, 
w hen it consisted of twenty -six; veterans of 
Edward 1 1 T.’s reign. They arp appointed 
by the king from officers who have ren- 
dered meritorious sendee, but are not in a 
position suitably to maintain themselves, 
and they are granted a small stipend 
together with quarters in Wintdsor Castle, 
whence their designation. Until J906 the 
order w T as part of an eceJes. cpllege under 
1 he dean of Windsor, but w'as then trans- 
ferred to the governor of Windsor Castle. 
Their stipend emnes from the college 
revenues, and every knight of the Garter 
on appointment to that order contributes 
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a sum for apportionment among them. 
Their uniform is that of the early nine- 
teenth century, and was assigned to them 
by William IV., who prefixed the word 
* Military ’ to their title. The number was 
fixed at thirteen in 1910. 

Military Law is laid down in the Manual 
of Military Law, issued by command of 
the Army Council, os being ‘the law which 
governs the soldier in peace and in war, at 
home and abroad.* M. L. is contained in 
the Army Act (see also under Army), the 
Acts relating to the Reserve and Auxiliary 
Forces, and certain other Acts applied to 
the army, such as the Cheap Trains Act, 
1883, relating to conveyance of troops; 
the Regimental Debt Act, 1893, relating 
to the effects of deceased officers and men ; 
and the Emergency Powers Act, 1920, 
which makes special provision for the pro- 
tection of the community in cases of 
emergency, supplemented by the King’s 
Regulations for the Army and the Army 
Reserve, by other regulations, r.y. those 
for the Militia (Supplementary Reserve) 
and Territorial Army, by Royal Warrant, 
e.y. those relating to pay, promotion, etc., 
mid by Army Orders and Army Council 
instructions. The Army Act is an Act of 
Parliament dealing with discipline, courts- 
martial. enlistment, and allied subjects, 
and lias in itself n»* pet. nt operation, 
for it continues in force so Jong only as 
Parliament from time to time decides. It 
is annually brought into operation by the 
Army and Air Force Act. which must, be- 
come law by April 30. uml it is by this 
system of ann. Acts that Parliament re- 
tains control over the land forces of the 
Crown. The Army Act is part of tlie 
statute law of England, and r hough that 
part of it which relates to discipline is 
administered by armv tribunals and not 
by the civil courts, it is construed in the 
same manner, and carried into efi’eet under 
the sumc conditions as to evidence 
and otherwise, as the ordinary criminal 
law of the country. Though the object of 
this special code of law* is twofold, namely 
to provide for the maintenance of discip- 
line and for administrate e matters, in 
practice the term is more often used with 
reference to the disciplinary provisions 
alone. There is not in England, as in 
mauy foreign countries, a special law de- 
fining the relations between the military 
and civil power in east's of riot and in- 
surrection or the intermediate state 
known as an el at de siege, Troops when 
called out to assist the civil power in these 
coses in Great Britain are under M. L. as 
soldiers, but, they arc also as citizens sub- 
ject to the ordinary civil low to the same 
extent as if they were not soldiers. Their 
M. character is superimposed on their civil 
character, and does not obliterate it (see 
A. V. Dicey. 1 introduction to the Study of 
the Law of the Constitution, 1835). M, I,, 
must not be confused with martial law, 
which latter means the suspension of the 
ordinary law and the gov. of a country or 
parts of it by M. tribunals of il s own army. 
See aiso Army, under various sub-heads; 
Enlistment; Courts-martial (showing 
the changes made since the First World 
War); Impressment ; Official Secrets. 


In the ir.S.A. the first articles of war 
were drawn up in 1775 ; in 1800 the present 
codo was ostab., which is practically 
tho same as the Eng. codo. In 1864 the 
first, M. L. estab. was made with the 
name of Bureau of M. Justice. In 1883 
this bureau was consolidated with the 
judge -advocates’ dept. There is a Judge - 
advocate for each M. div., who is 
responsible for the whole machinery of 
court-martial. 

Military Medal, instituted by royal war- 
rant in March 1916 for award to non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Brit, 
forces for bravery in the field. Women 
(whether subjects or foreign persons) were 
made eligible by a later warrant, hut only 
on the special recommendation of a com- 
mander-in-chief, for bravery and devotion 
under fire. The M.M. is a silver medal, 
bearing the royal elllgy on the obverse 
and, on tin; reverse, the words ‘For 
Bravery in the Field,* encircled by a 
wreath surmounted by the royal cipher 
and a crovyn. Some 11,000 M.Ms. were 
awarded in the Second World War. 

Military Nursing Servioe (Queen Alex- 
andra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service). 
Nursing in tin* army was originally per- 
formed by soldiers* wives, and it was not 
until Florence Nightingale went to the 
Crimea in 1851 wit h forty nurses that a 
proper service was inaugurated. From 
that beginning sprang the army nursing 
service, and at that time also began the 
slow' advance towards official recognition, 
legal professional status not l»eing con- 
ferred until the passing of the Nurses* 
Registration Act in 1919. Provision was 
made for the appointment of nurses to ail 
M. genera! hospitals in 1866. hut it was 
not until 18S1 that an army nursing ser- 
viec whs formed. The Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1 S S 2 accelerated the organisation 
of the nursing nervine for overseas work, 
and sisters were sent to military hospitals 
al Gibraltar and Malta. The head- 
quarters of the service were fixed at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital. Netley. The 
reserve service came into being in 1897. 
During the S. Afm.iu war (1899-1902) the 
nursing service greatly expanded, and the 
experiences of that campaign led, in 19u2, 
to the appointment of a committee, under 
the presidency of Mr. St,. John Brodrlck 
(later Earl Mid let on) to inquire* into the 
situation. 'Pile outcome was the estab. 
in 1902 of the Q.A.I.M.N.S., Queen 
Alexander being its first president. She 
was succeeded in her office by Queeu Mary. 
In 1926 the service in India was amal- 
gamated with the Q.A.I.M.K.S. In 1914 
t lie, actual serv ice was ouly 300 strong, but 
in that same year 2223 trained nurses 
were enrolled with the reserve, and 1803 
were sent abroad. By 1919 the service 
and its reserve had a membership of 
10,104. During the First World War the 
service did excellent work, and many of 
its members gained distinction (for a brief 
official account see War Office. Xursing in 
the Army, 1930), At the outbreak of the 
Second World War, tho total pence estab. 

Q.A.I.M.N.ri. in the various M. hospitals 
at home and abroad was 624. On Sept. 
10. 1939, the first six army sisters landed 
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In Franco; 1300 wort* evacuated with the 
R.E.F. at Dunkirk. Army sisters sailed 
with the army to every war area, and 
shared its fortunes. In Florence Nightin- 

S le'a day it was specifically stated that 
o nurses were for 1 In* base hospitals in 
the war area. 1 n 1 he Second World War, 
however, they shared the hazards of total 
warfare. In Singapore the sisters worked 
in a hospital between the Brit, fire and the 
Jap.; they learned that the Jap. were at 
their gate, and fully expected to be taken 
prisoner. Much the same conditions ob- 
tained in Greece. No army sisters fell 
Into the enemy’s hands in France or in 
Greece, but from Singapore some were lost 
in the evnru d ion, und many were missing, 
while in Honor Kong fourteen sisters re- 
mained in enemy hands; all were raped, 
and some were murdered. The sisters 
might be posted to base hospitals, field 
hospitals, casualty clearing stations, am- 
bulance trains, hospital ships, or to mobile 
surgical teams. In the Second World War 
they were to be found wherever the 
R.A.M.C. were found, except in the actual 
battle zone, working in close co-operation, 
and adding their nursing skill to medical 
skill, to combine the most effective aid for 
the wounded (see Ada Harrison (editor), 
Grey and Scarlet. 1944). 

The pay of the Q. A.I.M.N.S., as laid 
down in a 1940 amendment to the Pay 
Warrant of 1940 is at the following rates: 



i 

Pay 


Hank 

j Mini- 
| mum 

1 

i Ann. i 
! Incre- 
[ ment \ 

Maxi 

mum 


i £ 

j """« 

\ 

Matron-in -chief . 

7 55 

! 

| £ 

Chief principal 
matron . 

■ 635 

1 


Principal matron 

525 


| 450 

Matron 

300 

j 25 

Senior sister 

250 

; i 

| 280 

Sister: 

On appointment 
After 1 year’s 
service 

130 

i 

1 

; 160 

10 i 

! 220 

After 5 years’ 
service at £220 


_ 

24 0 

After 5 year*’ 
servic e at £240 

— _ 

‘ 
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Military Police, Royal Corps of. Branch 
of the M. forces which maintains law and i 
order amongst soldiers, controls M. traffic, I 
guards M. installations, and participates 
In anti-espionage work. It N not, like 
many European M. p. forces, such as the 
It. carabinieri or Fr. gendarmerie, a mili- 
tarised police force, having authority over 
the civilian pop. of its own country. A 
corps of M. foot jicjflfee was estah. in 1855, 
and in 1877 a similar body of mounted 
police, the two being amalgamated in 
1926. Three now branches were formed 
in 1940; C.M.P. (V.P.) (‘Dine Caps’) for 
the security of vulnerable points; C.M.P. 


(T.C.) ('White Caps’), for traffic control, 
including the organisation of traffic 
through minefield gaps: and C.M.P. 
(8.I.1J.) for special investigation work 
equivalent to that Carried out by the civil 
0.1.1). The 1942 landings in N. Afiica 
saw the first, use of beach provost com- 
panies. After the (ler. surrender the 
M. P. w T cre given the task of enforcing the 
orders of tho M. gov. of the occupied ter. 
Heavy casualties were suffered by the 
corps, which at the end ot the war had a 
strength of 35.000. Tho prefix ‘Royal’ 
was granted in 1946 in recognition of the 
corps’ wartime service. The branch is 
commanded by tho provost-marshal under 
the adjutant -general, who is responsible 
for the discipline of the army. In the 
Brit, service M. P. wear red tops to their 
hats, and ’Red Caps’ are famous the 
world over. 

Military Prisons. The secretary of state 
for war has power t o sol. apart any build- 
ing or part of a building under his control 
as a M. prison or detention barrack. In 
1939 there was only one M. prison in the 
United Kingdom, a part of tho detention 
barracks at. Aldershot being set aside for a 
prison. Offenders who are sentenced to 
imprisonment for purely M. offences and 
are not to bo discharged from tho army on 
completion of their sentences normally 
undergo such sentences in the M. prison, 
but if they have committed a civil offence 
and are sentenced to imprisonment they 
are usually sent to a civil prison; but dur- 
ing the Second World War sections of sev. 
civil prisons were set aside for soldiers 
serving terms for M. offences. M. P. were 
improvised in special camps in oversea 
theatres (called in U.S. Army ‘stockades’). 
Soldiers are sentenced to various periods 
of detention for purely M. offences, ami 
serve their sentences at a detention bar- 
racks. Here they continue their training 
as soldiers with certain limitations, e.g. 
they carry out drill, musketry and physical 
training. M. P. ami detention burrocks 
are governed by commandants, who have 
a .staff to assist thorn. 

Military Requisition (land), see Land 
for Military Purposes. 

Military Science, see Fire Tactics 

Military Security* see under Intelli- 
gence, Military, and Security. 

Military Transport, see Motor Thanh- 
I port, Military. 

Militia (Lot. miles, a soldier) had the 
I acquired meaning of the domestic force for 
I the defence of a nation, as distinguished 
from the regular army. The M. was a con- 
stitutional force raised under the sanction 
of Parliament, in which the people, in 
theory at. least, wagered their own bodies 
for the defence of their ovju souls, and 
I in which they deputed thd sole leadcr- 
I ship and command to the sovereign and 
the Crown nominees. Organised by cos. 
and cities, it was essentially <a local force; 
the property qualification for its officers 
connected it with the land, \fhilo the com- 
mand of the sovereign cffoctually com- 
bined in it the interests of tho three 
estates. Among tho A.-S., no special 
organisation being adopted, efficiency was 
rarely attained. This tho nation found 
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to its cost when the Danes overran it I To enable the maximum number of line 


during Alfred's reign. That great king, to 

S revent a similar occurrence, reorganised 
tie M. orfyrd, dividing it into two parts to 
ensure continuity of service, making land 
the basis of numbers, but the family 
system that of discipline. Each shire had 
not only to furnish its quota in time of 
war, but also to provide arms, keep them 
in repair, and to undergo so many days' 
training every year. When the Crown 
began to contend with the Norman barons 
it found an effective weapon in the revival 
of the Saxon M., and the Eng. yeomanry 
became thenceforth the fear of England’s 
enemies and a guarantee for the gradual 
enfranchisement of the people. The shire 
contingent was commanded in pre-Con- 
quest times by tho ealdorman, later by 
the sheriff, and lastly by the (lord) 
lieutenant, until 1871. 

In 1601 James I. abolished the fyrd , 
and oxpanded and reorganised ‘Trained 
(commonly called Train) Hands’ (q.v.). 
The first stage of the Civil war of 1642 was 
a series of isolated struggles to secure the 
allegiance of the local M„ and seize their 
magazines. An Act of 1662 reorganised 
the M.. and this formed the basis of the 
M. law until 1908. Monmouth's infantry 
in 1685 consisted substantially of the M. of 
the W. cos. The M. was neglected until 
1757, when, a large purism of the regular 
army being absent, in the Seven Years 
war, it was organised for homo defence. 
Sev. M. Acts were subsequently passed, 
notably those of 1761, 1786, and 1802. 
In practice M. were raised by voluntary 
recruitment, lmt if volunteering failed a 
levy by ballot could bo made upon all the 
inhab. of the locality between tho ages of 
eighteen and fifty. The power of making 
this ballot always existed, and would have 
by law to be enforced by Parliament, but 
for the Militia Ballot Suspension Act, 
which, when the measure was unnecessary, 
was passed from year to year. Many 
classes were exempt from the ballot., as 
peers, soldiers, volunteers, yeomanry, 
resident members of univs., clergymen, 
par. schoolmasters, articled clerks, appren- 
tices, seafaring men, Crown employees, 
free watermen of tho Thames; in England 
any poor man with more t han one lawful 
child; in Scotland any man with more 
than two lawful children, and not pos- 
sessed of property to tho \aluc of £50; 
in Ireland any poor man not worth £10, 
or who did not pay £5 per annum for 
rent, and had more than three lawful 
children under the age of fourteen. Tho 
effect of this legislation was to transform 
the M. .from a local police and national 
defence force into a reserve for the regular 
army. Thews earlier military functions 
were now fulfilled by the volunteers (q.v.), 
but against the wishes of tho gov.; and 
from 1808 to 1812 a series of local M. 
Acts was passed to create a now com- 
pulsory home service force of men from 
eighteen to thirty. Like the general M. f 
this force was recruited by M. authorities 
(in practice by par. officers): officers were 
required to be inen of landed property, 
not necessarily an efficient method of 
selection. 


regiments to proceed to the Crimean war 
and Indian mutiny, practically every M. 
regiment was embodied for home defence. 
In 1908, under the Territorial and Reserve 
Forces Act, a special reserve was formed 
which supplanted the M. The Militia Acts 
were not repealed, but the M. 4 ceased to be 
raised in the United Kingdom.' The M. 
in Bermuda. Channel Is., and Malta were 
not affected by this change. In 1921 the 
Special Reserve was renamed the M., but 
it remained a part of the Army Reserve. 
In 1924 a now force was formed, the Sup- 
plementary Reserve. It forms such part of 
tho Army Reserve as is in law M. (see 
Conscription: Reserve). 

The M. of the U.S.A. is essentially a 
state and not a federal body. M. service 
was a feature of colonial life, and the same 
c ategories wero liable to M. service in the 
‘plantations’ as at home. The war with 
Franco in tho New World was largely 
waged by tho M. of the New England 
states and Virginia and Now York. Ac- 
cording to the M. law of 1903 the M. con- 
sists of every able-bodied male citizen of 
the respective states, and every able- 
bodied man of foreign birth who has 
declared his intention of becoming a 
citizen, who is more than eighteen and less 
than forty-five years of age. It Is divided 
into two classes; the National Guard, 
which is the organised M., and the rest, 
which is called the Reserve M. The total 
strength of the National Guard of the 
forty-eight states is 682,048 (1948). ThiH 
force consists of men who voluntarily enlist 
for military training and for peacetime ser- 
vice when called upon by the governor of 
their state to preserve order in case of 
strikes, riots, etc. Fn other words, the 
National Guard of each state is its own 
army, including an air component. The 
largest is that of New York State with a 
total ground force of 56,924 and an air 
force of 4536. The guard is organised on 
the same lines as the regular U.S. Army, 
and may also be called into service by the 
President of the U.S.A. Federal super- 
vision is maintained by the National 
Guard Bureau, tiee further under United 
ST\ ms, Army. 

Milk. Production of M. as a secretion 
of the female’s mammary glands is the 
chief eharaet eristic of the great animal di v. 
mammalia. For youngandgrowinganimals 
it is a complete food, and necessarily, 
therefore, a highly complex mechanical 
mixture of a number of substances 
which vary not only with different species, 
but also with individuals and breeds of 
domestic animals. Though the M. of 
goats N probably superior to any other for 
the artificial feeding of children, it is the 
M. of cows which is of chief economic im- 
portance. The greatest progress in the 
scientific study and treatment of M. has 
taken place since about 1890, aud it is in 
connection with tuberculosis that the M. 
supply has received most attention. In 
1913 the existence of tuberculosis in dair> 
cattle became compulsorily notifiable, 
slaughtered animals being compensated 
partly by the Treasury and partly from 
the local rates. This had a far-reaching 
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effect upon the purity of the Brit. M. 
supply. At the same time breeders of 
dairy cattlo have worked steadily for the 
production of deeper milking cows. The 
milk ing machino is still far from being in 
general use, but is widely used in Australia, 
New Zealand, and America, ami its use is 
increasing in Great Britain. The average 
milker’s methods still fall short of a 
hygienic ideal, but the inspection of cow- 
sheds. dairies, ami employees has con- 
siderably raised the hygienic standard. 
The M. should be drawn, after the udder 
has been cleaned with a damp cloth, with 
clean dry hands into a pail covered with 
muslin. Immediately afterwards, if it is 
to be sent away, the M. is passed through 
a gauze stra uer into a cooler or refrigera- 
tor, in which It is reduced to a temp, about 


PROTEIN. 4-3] 
FAT: -4 3 


WATER: 86 


4 7 

[CARBOHYDRATES: 
iALTS: 0 7 


the composition of milk 

BY PERCENTAGE 


two degrees above that of the water em- 
ployed in the cooler, about five gallons of 
water being necessary to/*ool one gallon of 
M. The M. runs direct from the cooler 
mto the railway churn, usually con- 
structed to hold seventeen gallons, and, 
while allowing perfect ventilation, to he 
proof against dust, rain, or pilfering. For 
larger quantities, such as supply the big 
4 M. combines,’ glass-lined tanks are used, 
each holding hundreds of gallons. All 
cans, chums, ami other vessels should be 
sterilised by steam. 

The delivery in glass bottles sealed with 
air-tight cardboard diskB which can be 
used only once is now the rule. Under 
the Food and Drugs Act, IS 99, the 
Ministry of Agriculture was empowered 
to state a standard for M. Contrary to 
the general idea, there is no such thing as 
a legal standard, but if on analysis M. is 
found to be inferior to the ministry’s pre- 
sumptive standard, it rests with the seller 
to prove that the M. was as yielded by 
the cow, and was not adulterated. Tills 
standard assumes the minimum percent- 
age of solids, not fet, to be 8-5 per cent, 
and of fat 3 per cent. The grading of 
milk based on the number of bacteria 
present in one cubic centimetre of milk. 
The number used as a standard maximum 


and the designation of the grades vary In 
different countries. The highest grado is 
certified as drawn from tuberculin-tested 
cattle, and has the smallest number of 
bacteria per cubic centimetre. 

That tuberculous infection is wide- 
spread among cattle in Great Britain has 
been known since the report of the Cattlo 
Diseases Committee in 1934. which also 
estimated that T.li., infection from milk 
was responsible for about 2000 deaths in 
Kngland and Wales in 1931. quite apart 
from the ill-health it caused in many 
children. For many years the gov. seems 
to have allowed infected milk to be distri- 
buted to the pop. without taking drastic 
counteractive measures; but at length in 
1943 the Ministries of Food and Agricul- 
ture announced their new policy in a 
White Paper (Cmd. 6454). A long-term 
measure was the improvement of the 
national dairy herd by a sound breeding 
policy. But, more important in the short 
term was the new veterinary inspection 
of eat tie herds. Up to 1943 herds pro- 
ducing tuberculin tested milk were tested 
periodically for tuberculosis and had to 
undergo a general veterinary inspection 
twice a year; herds producing accredited 
milk underwont a general inspection every 
three months, but were not tested for 
T.B.; but owing to the shortage of 
veterinary staff, a very considerable num- 
ber of bents were not inspected at all. In 
tho foregoing White Paper the gov. pro- 
posed to spread out the system of inspec- 
tion to cover all herds. T.T. (i.e. tuber- 
culin tested ) herds cont inuo to ho inspected 
twice yearly, hut accredited horiLs are 
only inspected a minimum of onco a year 
where their milk is heat-treated before 
sale- if not, they are inspected every 
three months. All other herds are in- 
spected once a year where tho milk is 
heat-treated, and twice a year whore it is 
not, with additional inspections of herds 
with a bad disease hist. Further, the 
responsibility for the conditions under 
which milk is produced, methods, build- 
| ings, and equipment, was transferred 
from local authorities to tho Ministry of 
Agriculture. Further encouragement is 
given to the production and consumption 
of T.T. milk by an enhanced premium and 
official assistance in finding a market for 
the milk. In all areas that have had their 
milk deliveries rationalised the minister of 
food Is empowered to make it an offence 
to sell milk unless it is heat-treated. T.T. 
milk, or milk from an accredited herd. 

An order of the Local Gov. Board (now 
Ministry of Health) of 1912 prohibits tho 
! u*<e of chemical preservatives in M., and 
the only methods of preservation, apart, 
from the method of keeping clcau and 
cool outlined above, are pasteurising, 
sterilising, and condensing. There are 
numerous devices for performing tho 
operation invented by and' named after 
Pasteur, In which tho inijk is usually 
heated to 145° F. In sterilising, M. is 
heated to a much higher temp., usually to 
about boiling point — 212° F.— three times 
for twenty minutes each, keeping the M. 
in tho intervals at about 90* to permit the 
spores left behind to germinate. Con- 
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denslng is performed by evaporating the 
water at a comparatively low temp, under 
reduced pressure. Another continues the 
process of evaporation until the solids are 
left as a tine powder, which has a pleasant 
sweet taste, and can be kept for a long 
time without deterioration. Much atten- 
tion has of late years been attracted by 
soured M., which for many centuries has 
been used in E. Europe and Asia, and was 
recommended by Prof. Metclmikov. The 
M. is sterilised, and after cooling a culture 
of Jiacillus bulgaricus is introduced. The 
use of tliis bacillus is being replaced by 
that of Lactobacillus acidophilus (see 
Lactic Acid Therapy). The soured >1. 
thus obtained is about as thick as ordinary 
buttermilk; its flavour is pleasant and 
distinctive, and it is undoubtedly a very 
valuable food and gastric corrective. 
Goats’ M. is sometimes given to people 
with delicate digestive systems, because 
the casein in it docs not readily clot when 
acted on by the acid gastric juice. See 
also Dairy: Dairy Farming. 

See W. (1. Savage, Milk and Public 
Health , 1912; \V. O. Harvey and fl. Hill, 
Milk Products , 1937; W. L. Davies, 

Chtm istry of Milk . 1939; C». 8 . Wilson, 
The Pasteurisation of Milk , 1942; and the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
The Handling of M 'Ik a ,J Milk Products, 
Bullet in No. 31. 

Milk Chocolate, see under Cocoa and 
Chocolate. 

Milk Fever, name given to the febrile 
state sometimes occurring two or three 
days after child-birth, frequently brought, 
about by a chill. It can generally be 
subdued in a few hours by the use of 
cooling saline draughts and by encouraging 
the free flow of milk. 

Milk Freer in Animals . - The r ow is 
the chief subject of this derangement, ami 
is rarely attacked before the third calving. 
Its actual cause is uncertain, but is no 
doubt related to tlio artificial treatment 
of the animal. Schmidts introduced a 
remarkable treatment, which, with proper 
care, reduces loss to a minimum. When 
the distressing symptoms appear, the 
udder iH milked out, and pure oxygen and 
filtered air are injected or pumped into 
each quarter of the udder. 

Milk Marketing Board, was cstah. in 
Britain in 1933 to meet the need of 
organised milk production and supply. 
The functions of tho board are to fix 
prices, control distribution, and minimise 
waste. 

Milk River, in the U.S.A., a trib. of the 
Missouri, rising in the. Rocky Mts., near 
the N. boundary of Montana, and draining 
part of Canada. Total length about 
47: i m. 

Milk Sugar, see Lactose. 

Milkwort ( Poly gal a ). or Rogation Flower, 
genus at hardy annuals and perennials and 
hardy and tender evergreen shrubs. The 
common M., P. vulgaris, occurs on chalky 
lieaths and bears terminal racemes of 
white, pink, or blue flowers. Other Brit, 
specios include the large-flowered chalk 
M. (P. cal car ea), P . amara, with small 
blue flowers aDd fleshy leaves in a 
rosette, and P. austriaca, with large pink 

E.E. 9 


flowers. Some of tho hardy species are 

f rown on sunny bordors or rockeries. 

ca M. is Olaux maritima, and belongs to 
the primrose family. 

Milky Way, see Galaxy. 

Mill, Hugh Robert (b. 1861), Scottish 
chemist and geographer, b. at Thurso, 
lie became physicist and chemist to the 
Scottish marine station at Granton in 
1884, and three years later was appointed 
a univ. extension lecturer, lie has held 
successively the posts of librarian to the 
Royal Geographical Society, director of 
the Brit. Rainfall Association, honorary 
secretary and president of tho Royal 
Meteorological Society. He was vice- 
president of the Royal Geographical 
Society from 1927 to 1931, and president 
of the Geographical Association in 1932. 
His pubs, include The Realm of Nature 
(1891); The, English Lakes (1895); and 
The Siege of the South Pole (1905). In 
1907 he ed. the 4th cd. of the International 
Orography (I 8 ‘.u»). Life of Sir Ernest 
Shacklctan (1923); History of the Royal 
Geographical Society (1930). His auto- 
biography, Life Interests of a Geographer . 
was privately produced in 1945. Editor 
of Rritish /lain fall and of Symons's 
Meteorological Magazine (1901-19). See 
life, by J. Rattray, 1885. 

Mill, James (1773-1836), Scottish philo- 
sopher ami historian, son of a shoemaker, 
was b. at Montrose and. showing signs of 
ability, was sent, to Edinburgh Univ. 
with a a iew to the ministry. He was 
licensed as a preacher In 1798. but gave 
up the Idea of the church, wont to London 
in 1 802, and in that year became editor of 
the Literary Journal, and later of the St. 
James's Chronicle. From 1808 he earned 
his living as a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh and other reviews, and by his 
History of India (1818). Ho was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Bentham. ami 
a friend of Ricardo and other political 
economists. In 1821 he pub. the famous 
Elements of Political Economy, in 1829 
hi-* Analysis of the. Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, and in 1835 a Fragment on 
Mackintosh, a bitter attack upon his 
brother philosopher. Tn 1819 he was 
given an otlicial position on the board of 
control, on which he rose to be examiner, 
with a salary of £2000 a year. His 
writings belong to the utilitarian school, 
and he was perhaps tho chief exponent of 
tho utilitarian philosophy. See life by 
A. Bain. 1882. 

Mill, John (c. 1645-1707), Eng. theo- 
logian, b. at Hardendale in Westmorland. 
In 1 081 he became rector of Bletehington. 
Oxfordshire, and was made chaplain to 
Charles II. Four years later lie became 
principal of St. Edmund *h Hall, a position 
he retained till his death, and in 1704 wa-. 
made a prebendary of Canterbury. 11 is 
famous Greek Testament, pub. in 1707. 
was the fruit of thirty years’ labour. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73). Brit, philo 
sopher and economist, was the eldest son 
of James M. (< 7 . 1 ; ■. the historian of Tudin. 
Educated by his father, his studies cm- 
'braced a range unusually wide. Tu 1823 
ho became a clerk in tho India House, and 
was promoted until in 1856 he became tho 
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head of his dept., and two yoars later, 
when the gov. of India was transferred 
from the E. India Company to the Crown, 
he declined a seat on the new council, and 
retired on a pension of £1500 a year. 1-Je 
entered Parliament as member for West- 
minster in 1865, but retired three years 
later. He was a founder of the U til Jtarian 
Society (1823), from which developed the 
utilitarian movement, and of tho Specu- 
lative Society (1826). In 1825 he ed. 
Bentham's Rationale of Judicial /evidence . 
His Logic was pub. in 1843, and made a 
rofound impression: and in 1848 ho pub. 
Is Principle s of Political Economy. Be- 
tween the years 1858 and 1865 he wrote 
his treatises on Liberty , Utilitarianism , 
Representative Government , and his Exa- 
mination of Sir W. Hamilton* 8 Philosophy. 
This examination of Hamilton's philo- 
sophy has lo&t its interest so far as it is 
merely polemical, but It remains of great 
value as containing M.’s own theories on 
the relation of mind and matter. In 
particular his conception of physical 
objects as ‘permanent possibilities of 
sensation* has had great influence on the 
development of the theory of knowledge. 
In 1 865 he entered the House of Commons 
as a member for Westminster, where, 
though highly respected, ho made no 
great mark. After this political experi- 
ment he returned to literaiy pursuits, and 
wrote The Subjection of Women (1869), 
The Irish Land Question (1870), and an 
Autobiography. His Autobiography gives 
a singular, and in some respects painful, 
account of the methods and opinions of 
his father in his education. Though re- 
maining all his life an adherent of the 
utilitarian philosophy, M. did not trans- 
mit it to his disciples altogether unmodi- 
fied, but, deeming it too narrow and rigid 
for his own intellectual and moral require- 
ments, devoted himself to widening it, and 
infusing into it a certain element of 
idealism. M. typifies the philosophic radi- 
calism of the Victorian ena. He held that 
bystems of laws and morals should pro- 
mote ‘the greatest happiness of tho 
greatest number.’ that education is the 
cure for all social evils, and that rational 
argument can ultimately convince human- 
ity of what is good. Freedom of thought, 
of speech, and of the individual has fouud 
few stronger supporters: the theme of his 
On Liberty is that ‘If all mankind minus 
one were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opinion, man- 
kind would be no more justified in silencing 
that one person than he. If ho had the 
power, would be Justified in silencing 
mankind . ’ H is System of Logic is of great 
philosophic importance; it revives the 
question, which. Hume raised, of the 
validity of scientific method, and upon 
It inductive logic iH primarily based. Ills 
Letters, ed. H. Elliott, were pub. in 2 vols., 
1910. See G. .T. Holyoake, John Stuart 
Mill , as some of the Working Classes knew 
him , 1873; Notices his life, ed. by H. It. 
Fox bourne, 1873; W. L. Courtney, The 
Metaphysics of J. S. Mill, 1879; A. Bain, a 
Criticism (with personal recollections), 
1882; T. Gomperz, J. S. Mill , tin Nachruf , 
1889; C. M. Douglas, John Stuart Mill: 


a Study of his Philosophy (a most important 
work), 1895; Prof. W. Graham, J . S. 
Mill , 1899; Sir L. Stephen, The English 
Utilitarians (vol. iii.). 1900; J. MacCunn, 
Six Radical Thinkers: J. S.' Mill , etc., 
1907; L. Roy, Le Roman de ./. S. Mill , 
1913, and John Stuart Mill m Avignon . 
1921; H. Gehrig, John Stuart Mill ate 
Sozialpolitikcr , 1914; H. K. Gamier, John 
Stuart Mill and the Philosophy of Media- 
tion , 1919; N. E. H imes, The Place of John 
Stuart Mill and of Robert Given in the 
History of English A eo-M althusian ism , 
1928; also lives by Mansfield Mars ton. 
1873; W. L. Courtney, 1889; and S. 
Sfinger (in Ger.), 1901. 

Mill, see Cotton-Spinning and Manu- 
facture; Flour-Milling; Wool. 

Mill, in law. The owner of a M. is 
entitled to the use of a stream undimi- 
nishod in volume; if owners above Inter- 
fere, he can sue them. 

Millais, Sir John Everett (1829-96), Eng. 
painter b. at Southampton, sun of John 
Wm. M.. descendant of an old Norman 
family settled for many generations in 
Jersey. He showed no inclination for 
study but much aptitude for sketching at 
an early age. In 1838, on the strong 
recommendation of Sir Martin Archer 
Shoe, P.R.A., his artistic future was de- 
cided, and in that year he began to study 
art at Sass’s school in London, lie won 
a Hilver medal from the Society of Arts in 
1839. and in 1840 he passed on to tho 
Academy schools, where he was awarded 
all the prizes. Ambitious of lifting native 
art from its dull level of conventional 
mediocrity, he joined the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood with his friend Holman 
Hunt. The banquet scene from Keats's 
Isabella (1849) was his first painting on 
Pre-Raphaelite principles. It reveals all 
the characteristics of Pre-Raphaelite work 
down to the close imitation of the smallest 
details of nature. He contributed to 
what has been styled ‘ the trilogy of Pre- 
Raphaelite art* his homely and natural- 
istic representation of the child Christ in 
‘Christ in the House of his Parents,* 
better known as ‘The Carpenter's Shop' 
(1850) (in the Tate Gallery). Ills uneon- 
vcntionality in this work produced a very 
unfavourable impression upon his critics, 
provoked much abuse, and even called 
forth an unmerited rebuke from Dickens. 
Buskin, meanwhile, was championing M. 
with the rest of the Pre-Raphaelite band. 
With strict adherence to the Pro-Raphacl- 
ite style M. then produced ’The Return 
of tho Dove to the Ark’ (1851); 
‘Mariana of the Moated GraUgc* (1851); 
‘The Huguenot’ (1852); the universally 
admired ‘Ophelia* (J852) (in the National 
Gallery), for wldch Mrs. Rossetti was tho 
model; ‘The Proscribed Royilist* (1853); 
and ‘Tlio Order of Release* (1853). Mrs. 
Ruskin, whom M. afterwards quarried, sat 
for this last-named picture.. The after- 
glow In ‘Autumn Leaves* (1$56) and tho 
moonlight in ‘The Eve of; St. Agnes* 
(exhibited in 1863) are two ; of his most 
splendid atmospheric effects, and may be 
said to belong to his transitional period. 
Other pictures of this period are 'Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford* (1857); 'The 
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Escape of the Heretic* (1857); ‘Apple- 
Blossoms * (1859); ‘The Vale of Rest* 
(1859); and ‘The Black Bruns wicker* 
(1890). Meanwhile he Illustrated Trol- 
lope’s novels and Tennyson’s poems (I860- 
1869), making* altogether eighty-seven 
drawings for Trollope and establishing 
himself as the cleverest and most prolific 
illustrator of his time.. He exhibited 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes ’ iu 1863. ‘Jephthah ’ 
in 1867, and ‘ Rosalind and Celia* in 1868. 
He then departed from the Pre-Raphaelite 
manner, forsook imaginative themes, and 
developed a strong individuality, with 
some of his finest pictures, many re- 
markable for their brilliant colouring, 
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dramatic force, and expression of senti- 
ment — such as ‘The Boyhood of Raleigh* 
(1870) and ‘Chill October’ (1871). In his 
latter days he turned to portraits, land- 
scapes, and single figures, as iu child 
portraits such as ‘Cherry Ripe,’ ‘Little 
MJss Muft’et,* and the well -advertised 
‘Bubbles,’ for which Adin. Sir Win. 
Janies w'hs (he model; also a few figure 
pieces such as ‘The North-West Passage’ 
(1874); ‘The Yeoman of the Ouard* (1877). 
‘Eflie Deans’ (1877); and ‘The Princes in 
the Tower’ (18781. ‘The North-West 
Passage* is sometimes considered his 
masterpiece; it represents ail old sailor, 
painted from Edward John Trelawny, the 
friend of Byron, listening to a t ale of Arctic 
exploration in a room overlooking the sea 
and littered with charts. 11 is portraits 
Include those of W. E. Gladstone, Tenny- 
son, Cardinal Newman, Lord Beacons- 
qela. and Wilkie Collins, in 1885 he was 
created a baronet and in 1896 he became 
president of the Royal Academy. While 
he may not have possessed the imagina- 4 
tion of an idealist his ability to depict 


what he saw produced pictures of a 
dramatic power and brilliance which have 
seldom been excelled. Bee Life and Letters 
by J. G. Millais, 1899; lives by J. E. Reid. 
1909, and A. Fish, 1923; and Sir W. 
James, The Order of Release, 1948. 

Millar, John (1735-1801). Scottish prof, 
of law. b. at Shotts, Lanarkshire. He be- 
came an advocate in 1760, the following 
year being appointed prof, of law at Glas- 
gow. lie w rote The Origin of the Distinc- 
tion of Ranks (1781) and Historical View 
of the English Government from the Settle- 
ment of the Saxons in Britain to the 
Accession of the House of Stuart (1812). 

Millau, tn. in dept, of Aveyron, France, 
on the Tarn, manufs. gloves and wool. 
It was formerly a Huguenot stronghold. 
Notre- Dame and St. Francois, the latter 
with a Gothic belfry, are fine edifices. 
Pop. 17,600. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent ( b . 1892), Amcr. 
poetess and playwright, b. at Rockland, 
Maine, graduated from Va9sar in 1917. 
She first won distinction with * Renascence* 
(1912), pub. in 1917 as Renascence and 
other Poems, a poem in octosyllabic 
couplets. Living for a time in Greenwich 
vil., she wrote plays for the Provincetown 
Players, Aria da Capo (1921); Two 
Slatterns and a King (1921); and The 
Lamp and the Bell (1921). The first two 
are satirical fantasies, the last-named is 
a five-act drama on the theme of (he 
strong mutual affection of two girls of the 
Middle Ages. For The Ilarp-nearer she 
won the Pulitzer prize in 1923. This 
vol. is notable for its sonnets of dis- 
illusionment. Other writings include The 
Buck in the Snow (1928); fatal Interview 
(sonnet sequence, 1931); Wine from, these 
Grapes (1934); Conversation at Midnight 
(1937); Huntsman , What Quarry t (1939); 
and There are no Islands any more 
(1940). 

Millbank Prison. This prison was erected 
(1813 16) on a site on which the Tate Gal- 
lery now stands, and was a direct outcome 
of the philanthropic teaching of Howard, 
the old \ imlietive or retributive theories of 
punishment found expression iu prisons 
that were veritable Alsatlas of squalor; 
the schemes of Howard, and later of 
Bentham. looking to tho reformative 
utility of imprisonment, advocated tho 
erect ion of places that should fulfil the idea 
of penitentiaries. The gov. of the carly 
vears of last century, impressed by 
the arguments of prison reformers, ac- 
cordingly purchased laud at Millbank, 
ami at groat, cost erected the Millbank 
penitentiary on the methods which Bcnt- 
ham had doscribed in his Panopticon 
(1791). The system failed dismally ; and 
In 1843 there was a partial reversion to 
older method.-. From 1870 to 1890 M. I\ 
was a military prison. See A. G. F. 
Griffiths, Memorials of Millbank , 1875. 

Millboard, tough, thick, and rigid paste- 
board made from pulp. As in the case of 
paper, the material varies with the 
quality; wa«te paper and wood pulp give 
a poor quality, the better kinds having 
ntore fibre supplied from rags, rope, sack- 
ing, and hemp. The finer qualities used 
by artists are bleached and glazed. 
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Coarser types arc used for bookbinding, 
partitions, etc. 

Millbury, tn. in Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
7 m. from Worcester. It has cotton and 
woollen mills. Pop. 6,900. 

Milledge villa, city of Baldwin co., 
Georgia, U.S.A.. has grist and cotton-seed 
oil mills. Named after John Milledge, 
one-time governor of Georgia, and was 
once the cap. of that, state. Here is the 
Georgia State college for women, the State 
lunatic asvlum. and penitentiary . Pop. 
6,700. 

Millennium, period of 1000 years during 
which it was believed the kingdom of 
Chri9t would be estab. on earth. The 
Idea originated iti Judaism, but it was also 
very popular among the early Christians, 
who looked forward to the Parousia, or 
second coming of Christ. Indeed, in the 
first century of the clvureh, ehiliasm (Gk. 
xi'Atot. thousand) was a widespread belief, 
to which the books of Daniel ami the 
Apocalypse gave authority; whilst such 
books as the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs , the Christian Sibylline books, 
etc., and the writers, Papias of Hiera- 
polis, Irenipus, and Justin Martyr gave 
vivid descriptions of the glory and mag- 
nificence of the M. According to them, 
it would be a time when all Haws in human 
existence would have vanished and per- 
fect happiness prevail. But this period 
of bliss was to ho preceded by great 
calamities and the triumph of the Messiah 
over Antichrist.. The Horn. Empire was 
to he destroyed. Satan put In bonds, and 
the kingdom of Christ estab., when the 
righteous would arise from the dead and 
live, together with the surviving saints, 
w’ith the Messiah in the New Jerusalem, a 
city which would literally descend from 
heaven. But lapse of time tended to 
stifle this belief, and when the Alex- 
andrian philosophers, and amongst them 
Origen, introduced the idea that there 
would be no final conflict between Pagan- 
ism and Christianity, but a gradual spread 
of truth throughout the world, dreams of 
chiliasm began to fade. Millenarianism, 
howe\er, had some revival at the period of 
the Reformation, being adopted by the 
Anabaptists, wdio regarded the pope as 
Antichrist; and in Cromwell’s time the 
Fifth Monarchy Men (7.1*.) were mil- 
lenarians. It flourished, moreover, during 
the Thirty Years war. and still persists in 
various forms. See also Adventists. See 
G. Calixtus, f)e Chiliasmo cum aniiqno 
turn pride in 1 enato, 1692; A. Corrodi, 
Kritische (iesrhichte des Chiliasm us, 1794; 
J. Bosstiet, Religion des Judcntums. 1926; 
and W. Bigg, hasevnge Reich . 194 1. 

Miller* Hugh (1802-56), Scottish geolo- 
gist, was 6. at Cromarty, where in 1860 his 
memory was honoured by a monument to 
his name. By trade M. was a stone- 
mason, and it was only by being a stern 
'taskmaster of his own energies that he 


acquired that literary style and scientific 
learning which wou him renown. After 
publishing Poems £1829) find Legends 
(1835) he became UF1839 editor of the 
bi-weekly Witness, and in its columns 
appeared a series of strikingly original 
geological essays, afterwards embodied in 


The Old lied Sandstone (1841). His auto- 
biography, My Schools and Schoolmasters , 
was pub. in 1852. 

Miller, Joaquin ( n6 Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller) (1842- 1013), Amur, poet, b. in 
Indiana, and spent his later boyhood in 
Oregon. For four years (1866-70) ho was 
Judge in Grant. co., and later he visited 
Europe many times (1870-76). and also 
Klomtyke (1897) and the Orient (1899). 
lie made bis name with his passionate 
Songs of the Sierrtis (1871). and. besides 
writing other poems and a melodrama of 
Mormonism, The Danites (1880). pub. a 
History of Montana (1886). and The Hu tid- 
ing of the City lSeautiful (1887), some ideas 
of which he attempted to put into practice 
in a social community on ids estate. See 
life by M. S. Peterson, 1937. 

Miller, Joseph, or Josiah (1684-1738). 
popular Eng. comedian of his day, who 
could neither read nor write. John Mot* 
tley compiled a book of facf l im in 1739. 
which he called Joe Miller's Jests without, 
however, obtaining M.’s permission for the 
liberty. A stale jest, is still sometimes 
called a ‘Joe Miller.* 

Miller, William, see Advkntists. 

Miller, William Hallows (1801-80). 
Brit, mineralogist, b. at Velindre, in Pem- 
brokeshire, and educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, becoming a fellow in 
1829. His chief work was Crystallo- 
graphy , pub. in 1838. 

Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1913), Fr. 
statesman and advocate, son of a wine 
merchant. IS. in Paris, he was educated 
at the Jjyo£e Henri-Quatro and at the 
Lycto Michelet. He became a journalist 
on the Independant , later working under 
Clcmeuceau on Justice . Tn 1881 he be- 
came an avocat of the court, of appeal. In 
1885 he entered the chain her, where he 
soon became conspicuous by supporting 
the aims of labour and social reform 
generally, and was made minister of com- 
merce in Wal deck -Rousseau’s Cabinet 
(1899-1902). In 1909-10 as minister of 
public works he.* performed valuable work 
during a serious railway strike, and again 
at the time of the inundations. His re- 
lorming zeal was equally marked during 
the time he was war minister (1912-13; 
1914 15). In 1920 he became Prime 
Minister, and eight months later president 
of the Fr. Republic. But lie was soon at 
loggerheads w it h the Radical and Socialist 
(Left) majority, which, under Herriot, had 
triumphed in the 1924 elections. Though 
re-elected to the Senate in 1927, his in- 
fluence waned. His pub. books, which 
uie all* political, include Socialism*' 
forrniste en France (1903); Pour la defense 
7t at innate (1913); and La Guerre libcratrice 
(1918). 

Miller's Thumb, see Bcllhtbad. 

Milles, Vilhelm Carl Emil, ( b . 1875). 
Swedish sculptor, b. near Uppsala, and 
studied in Paris. Ills best wprk consists 
of portrait, busts, and animal groups, as 
well as fountains and monuments in 
Stockholm, Chicago, and other cities. See 
monograph by P. Verneuil, 1929. 

1 Millet, Aim6 (1819-91), Fr. sculptor, b. 
in Paris, achieved fame in 1857 with his 
statue of ‘Ariadne,’ which was bought for 
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the Luxembourg, Paris. This was followed 
by ‘Mercury/ now standing in the court of 
the Louvre, and the famous ‘Vercingd- 
torlx,’ a colossal statue in beaten copper 
at Alise-Ste. -Heine in C6te-d’Or (1805). 
Other works are the 1 Apollo’ surmounting 
the Grand Op6m, ‘ Torn beau de Buudln,* 
and a monument of P. F. Dorian, politician 
<181 4-73), at Pfcrc-Laehuisc. 

Millet, Francis Davis ( i 846-191 2), Ainer. 
artist, b. at Mattapoisctt, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. In 1898 he went to Manilu as war 
correspondent for The Times and Harper's 
Weekly. In 1 885 he was elected a member 
of the National Academy, New York. His 
best-known pictures are ‘Between Two 
Fires.’ in the Tate Gallery, London; ‘A 
Cosy Corner,’ and ‘At the Inn.’ 

Millet, Jean Francois (1811-75), Ft 4 . 

S ain ter, was the son of a peasant of 
iruehy, near GWiville (La Manehe). Like 
Bums, he turned to his art. after toiling in 
the fields; in 1836 he became a pupil of 
Mouchel in Cherbourg, and two years later 
entered the studio of Delaroche in Paris. 
After many vicissitudes he secured a not- 
able success with ‘The Winnower,’ ex- 
hibited at the Salon in 1818; ‘Sowers and 
Binders’ (1850); ‘The Reapers’ (1854); 
‘The Gleaners’ (1857. now in the Louvre); 
‘The Angelus’ and ‘Death and the Wood- 
cutter’ (1859), are ^ me of his finest 
works. M. was a toaster in depicting the 
sombre melancholy of work and rustic 
peasant life, a melancholy often em- 
phasised by a twilight atmosphere most, 
sensitively expressed. See lives by A. 
Sensier (ling, trails. 1881); J. Cartwright 
(2nd cd.), 1896 (with letters); J. C. Ady. 
1910; and P. Gsell, 1928. 

Millet, seed of some species of Panicum i. 
which are extensively cultivated in India 
and Africa, and also in S. Europe, being 
especially well suited to growth in a dry, 
sandy soil. The common M. is P. nnlia- 
ceum ; tho little M. P. mihare ; the It. M. 
conics irom Setaria or ChieJochlea italica , 
and has been generally cultivated in Asia 
from remote times. Pearl M., Pennise- 
atum glaucum. grcwvs in tropical Africa 
and India. Indian M„ Kutflr or Guinea 
corn, is Sorghum vulgarc. whose grain is 
known as durra. M. seeds are round, and 
vary in size and in colour from yellow to 
white, grey, browm, red, and black. M. is 
much used in food for poultry, pigeons, 
ami cage birds. Ms. are grown largely 
where conditions are unfavourable for 
npiizc, and M. flour provides a staple food 
for large sections of the native pops, in S. 
Africa., N. and 8. Rhodesia, the E. African 
ters., and iu the interior of W. Africa. 
Production is almost entirely iu the hands 
of natives. Tho great M. or sorghum is the 
most important M. crop, but in drier areas 
the lessor Ms., such os pennisetuin, tho 
bulrush M., and eleusiue, are widely 
grown, both as pure and mixed crops. 
Sorghum is an important crop in the 
Union of 8. Africa and in the high com- 
mission ters. (Bochuanaland, Basutoland, 
and Sw’aziland), Basutoland alone pro- 
ducing nearly 30,000 tons; Nyasaland and 
N. Ilhodosia also depend very largely on 
Ms. for food. In Tanganyika they are t he 
staples for food and brewing of beer. 


Sorghum is also grown extensively for food 
In Kenya, and in parts of Uganda eleusine 
is the staple cereal. In N. Nigeria the 
prin. grain crops are bulrush M. (or gero) 
and sorgburn. In Fr. W. Africa Ms. are 
the staple food throughout the N. areas, 
and also in the palm belt in Dahomey 
(Lord Hailey. An African Surrey, 1938). 

Milletia, genus of climbing trees and 
shrubs (family Leguininoseo) with pi uk und 
purple flowers. 

Mill Hill, dist. of Greater London, 8 m. 
N.W. of the city, between Kdgware and 
Tottenham, on the London Midland and 
E. Region railways. It is included In the 
bor. of Hendon. M. H. public school was 
founded in 1807 as a school for the sons 
of Nonconformists, but was reorganised 
on broader lines in 1869. The Jesuits 
have a training college at M. II. Pop. 
17,100. 

Milliard, word very rarely used, signi- 
fying a thousand millions; in America 
often termed a billion. 

Millibar (abbreviation mb.), unit of at- 
mospheric pressure used in meteorology. 
It is defined as one-thousandth part of 
a bar, which is equal to 1,000,000 dynes/ 
sq. cm. (a dyne is the absolute unit of 
fore* 1 in the centimotre-gramine-sccond 
system of units). The mean atmospheric 
pressure at sea level over tho whole globe 
is about 1013 mb. At 0° C., in lat. 45®, 
1000 mb. is equivalent to a height of 
750-1 nun. or 29-531 in. of mercury. 

Millikan, Robert Andrews ( b . 1868), 
Amcr. physicist, b. at Morrison, Illinois, 
son of the Rev. Silas Franklin M. Gradu- 
ating at Obcrlin, 1891, he gained a Fh.D. 
at Goblin bin, 1895, and then studied at 
Berlin and Gotthvron, 1895-90, returning 
to Chicago Univ. as an assistant to Michel- 
son (g.r.). Prof, of physios, univ. of 
Chicago. 1896-1921, he has been since 
tli on director of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics and oliairraan of 
the Executive Council of the California 
Institute of Technology, at Pasadena. 
He was vice-chairman, National Researoh 
Council, Washington, from 1917, and in 
1918 was a lieutenant-colonel in the U.S. 
Signal Corps. He became famous as a 
result of his ingenious researches that led 
to the most exact evaluation of tho oharge 
of the electron, and to the view that the 
electron is the fundamental unit of nega- 
tive electricity (see his The Electron, 
Chicago Univ. Press, 1917). M. was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1923 for his 
work on electrons. His pubs, include The 
Electron: its Tsolatiou and Measurement , 
and the Determination of some of its Pro- 
perties (1921); Evolution in Science and 
Religion (1927); Science and the New 
Civilisation (1930); Time , Matter , and 
Values (1932); Cosmic Rays (1939); and 
Electrons, Protons , Photons, Neutrons, 
and Cosmic Rays (revised od. 1946). 

Millin, Aubin Louis (1759-1818), Fr. 
archaeologist, botanist, and numismatist, 
b. in Paris. He became prof, of hist, and 
physics at the F -ole Centrale, and at the 
Lycdo of Paris in i 794. Ills pubs, include 
AntiqniUs nationales (1799) and Voyages 
dansies dApartemcnts du midi de la France 
(1807-11), oto. 
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Millin, Sarah Gertrude (nte Liebson) ( b . 

1889), S. African authoress of Jewish des- 
cent. Married a judge ot l he Supreme Court 
of S. Africa. She has written good bio- 
graphies of Rhodes (1933) and Gen. Smuts. 
(2 vole. 1936), and her own autobiography, 
The Night is Long (1941). Her numerous 
novels of S. African life include The Dark 
River (1920); Adam's Rest. (1922); The 
Jordans (1923): Mary Glenn (1925); The 
Coming of the Lord (1928): Three Men Die 
(1934); What Hath a Man? (1938); and The 
Herr Witchdoctor (1941). Other works in- 
clude The South Africans (1926, 1934); 
South Africa (1941, Brit. Commonwealth 
in Pictures series); aud u War Diary in 
three voK (1944-46). 



MILLIPEDE 

A, single segment; transverse section, 
highly magnified. 


Millinery. This term is generally used to 
designate women's hats and their trim- 
mings (ribbons, lace, feathers, artificial 
flowers, etc.), and is also applied to the art 
of making and trimming bats and bonnets. 
Originally the word meant * Milan goods,' 
such as textile fabrics, gloves, ribbons, 
‘Milan bonnets,* needles, and cutlery. 
Many articles of M. are sold by haber- 
dashers and drapers. Milliners are those 
who make and trim hats and headgear of 
all descriptions for women and children 
(as opposed to ‘hatters,* who make head- 
gear for men), and are nearly always 
women. See also Hats. 

Milling Machines. Term ' milling ’ means 
the process of removing metal from a 
surface by means of rotary cutters fixed 
in a M. machine. Mass-production has 
been mode possible by the rapid develop- 
' ment of M. M. during the present 
century, for they are able to make 
perfect reproductions in any quantities 
of parts of machinery, and, moreover, 
can perform such operations quickly. 
There are numerous types of M. M. 
designed for the «eat variety of work 
required in modem machinery. The 
Universal M. machine is used for the 
production of twist drills, for various 
kinds of gear-wheels, as well as for 
straight and taper milling. Plano -millers 


are used for big jobs, such as the milling 
of the cylinders of motor cars, while other 
types of M. M. are circular millers and 
thread millers for cutting screw threads. 
Many M. M. to-day are completely auto- 
matic, and by employing different cutters 
mounted on separate spindles they can 
deal with a job that requires various types 
of milling. 

Milling Process, (tee under Mining. 

Millipedes, or Millepedes (order Chllo- 
gnathft), small, active animals forming 
with the centipedes the class Myriopoda 
(many -footed). They are vegetarian in 
habit, ami though they consume much 
decaying matter, they also damage and 
destroy cultivated plants. Common 
species are Julius guttatus . ./. terrestris 
(sometimes called wire-worm), and ,/. 
pufeheilus. Trapping by means of buried 
roots and dressing the ground with lime or 
soot are methodH of keeping M. in check. 

Millom, tn. of Cumberland, England, 9 
m. from Harrow, has smelters, red hema- 
tite and iron ore mines, and blast furnaces. 
Pop. 9000. 

Millport, watering-place on Great Cam- 
brae Is., Bute, Scotland, has a good sandy 
beach aud fine harbour. There is a 
marine research station where oyster 
breeding is carried on. Pop. 2500. 

Mills Bomb, see Bomb; Grenade. 

Millsprings, hamlet of Wayne co., Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., 80 m. S. of Lexlugton. 
Hero the Confederates under Crittenden 
were defeated by the Union forces under 
Thomas in 1862. 

Millstones. These consist mostly of 
sandstone and various kinds of grit, but 
they have the disadvantage of becoming 
smooth and tlius necessitate dressing from 
time to t ime. The best stone to use is one 
w'hicli is hard and porous: perhaps the 
best stones fulfilling tnese conditions are 
the Fr. burr stones. Of late years steel 
rollers liavo largely displaced those of 
stone. 

Milltown, tn. in New Brunswick, 
Canada, on the St. Croix R., 62 m. W. of 
St. John. Pop. 3000. 

Millvale, bor. of Allegheny co., Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., on tho Allegheny R.. 
opposite Pittsburg. Pop. 7800. 

Millville, city of Cumberland co.. New 
Jersey, ICS. A., 35 in. S. of Philadelphia. 
It manufs. cottons, glass ware, iron goods, 
etc. Pop. 14,800. 

Millwall, dist. of London, on tho N. side 
of the Thames, in the Isle of Dogs, and the 
bor. of Po rdar. It is bounded on tho S. 
by the M. dock (230 ae.). the centre of the 
London gralu trade. Tho name origin- 
ated from seven windmills, which stood on 
the wall built there to keep the riv. from 
overflowing its hanks at high tide. 

Milman, Henry Hart (1791^1868), Eng. 
divine and historian, was a 3 sou of the 
physician Sir Francis M., Bajrt. He was 
educated at Eton and Hrasehose College, 
Oxford. Ho took holy orders), and was in 
1818 presented to the living of St. Mary's, 
Reading. He was prof, of phetry at Ox- 
ford from 1821 for ten years, and in 1827 
was appointed Hampton lecturer. Rector 
of fcit. Margaret’s. Westminster, and canon 
of Westminster from 1835, in 1849 ho 
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became dean of St. Paul’s. Among his 
earlier writings were Fazio (1815), a play 
produced in 1818 with great success; an 
epic poem, Sam or, the Lord of the Bright 
City (1818), and a dramatic poem, The 
Fall of Jerusalem (1820). In 1838 he ed. 
Gibbon, and in the following year pub. a 
life of the historian. The works upon 
which his fame rests arc his History of the 
Jews (1830); History of Christianity under 
the Empire (1840); and The History of 
Latin Christianity dawn to the death of 
Pope Nicholas V, (1855). See life by A. 
Milman. 1900. 

Milne, Alan Alexander (5. 1882), Eng. 
journalist and playwright, began journal- 
ism in London in 1903, and was assistant 
editor of Punch from 1909 to 1914, con- 
tributing a number of pleasing articles in a 
light bantering vein. He pub. The Day’s 
Play (1910); Once a Week (1914); Mr. Pirn 
(1921); If I May (1922); A Gallery of 
Children (1925); Four Days’ Wonder 
(1933); Peace with Honour (1934); Behind 
the Lines (1940); War Aims Unlimited. 
(1941); Once on a Time (1943); Chloc Marr 
(1946); and The Norman Church (poem. 
1948). llis most successful work is in his 
tales for children. Winnie -the -Pooh (1920) 
enjoying great, popularity. One of his best 
plav's is Mr. Pim Passes By (1919); others 
are The Romantic Age (1920): The Truth 
about lilayds (1921) The Ivory Door 
(1927); Other People s Jaws (1932); Sarah 
Simple (1937); and Gentleman Unknown 

“SB e, Edward Arthur (b. 1890), Ilrit. 
scientist, b. at Hull; was educated at 
Hymers College, Hull, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was successively 
assistant director of solar physics at Cam- 
bridge observatory, 1920-21; lecturer in 
mathematics. Trinity College, 1924-25; 
Rouse Ball prof, of mathematics, Oxford, 
and fellow of W Ad ham College, 1928. 
Noted for his researches in astrophysics, 
he wrote Equilibrium of the Chromosphere 
(1924); Thermodynamics of the Stars 
(1930); The White Dwarf Stars (1932); 
Relativity, Gravitation , and World Struc- 
ture (1935), a now theory of the universe, 
for which be was awarded the Royal 
Astronomical Society’s gold medal; Foun- 
dations of Dynamics (193G); Electro- 
magnetism (1938). lie was president of 
the London Mathematical Society, 1937- 
1939, and has gained many academic dis- 
tinctions in Britain and the IT.S.A. 

Milne, John (1850- 1913), Eng. seismo- 
logist and mining engineer, educated in 
Rochdale, Liverpool, and London. He 
was employed as geologist in Hr. Beke’s 
expedition to N.W. Arabia, 1874. He 
then served the Jap. Gov. for twenty 
years, establishing the seismic, survey of 
Japan (968 stations). M. travelled widely 
in Russia, China, Borneo, the Australian 
colonies. C.H.A., aud elsewhere. For 
the Brit. Association he estah. a seismic 
survey of the world. His works include 
Earthquakes (1883); Seismology (1888); 
and The Miner’s Handbook (1894). 

Milne-Edwards. Henri (1800-85), Fr. 
naturalist, 6. at Bruges, sod of an English- 
man. Ho succeeded Cuvier as member of 
the Academic dos Sciences (1838), was 


prof, of entomology at the Jardln des 
Plantes (Museum d'Hlstoire naturelle, 
1841), and prof, of zoology and physiology 
(c. 1 86 1 ). He ed. the Annales des sciences 
naturelles (1834-84); and contributed 
largely to it, and to the Ditiionnaire 
classique d’histoire naturelle. His works 
include Elements de zoologie (1834, 1851); 
Histoirc naturelle des coralliaires (1857- 
1860). His monumental Lecons sur la 
physiologic et l* anatomic comparie ds 
Vhomme et des animaux (1857-81) was 
compiled with his son Alphonse (1835- 
1900). 

Milne of Salonika and of Rubislaw, Sir 
George Francis, first Baron (1866-1948), 
Brit, field marshal, son of Georgo M. t of 
Westwood, Aberdeen. Joining the army 
in 1885, he served in the Sudan, 1898,ana 
S. Africa, 1899-1902. When the First 
World War began ho was brigadier- 
general commanding 4th divisional artil- 
lery. He served in France, became 
major-general, 1915, and commanded 
27th Div. and 1 6th Army Corps. At the 
end of 1915 he was with tho Brit, forces at 
Salonika; and from the following May 
commanded tho whole Brit, contingent In 
Macedonia. He servod under various Fr. 
commanders-in-chief iii the Near E. till 
the Ger. surrender, remaining with the 
command until 1920. At home he 
held the E. command. 1923-26, and 
became Held marshal, 1928, and chief of 
imperial general staff, 192C-33, being 
raised to the peerage, 1933. Governor 
and constable of the Tower of London, 
1933 -38. 

Milner, Sir Alfred, Viscount (1854- 
1925), Brit, colonial administrator; b. 
March 23 at Giessen, Germany, son of 
Charles Milner, M. P . He was educated at 
Tubingen Univ., King’s College, London, 
and Balliol College, Oxford, where in 1877 
he graduated with first-class honours in 
classics. For four years, 1881-85. he 
devoted himself to journalism, writing 
cliielly for the Pall Mall Gazette under 
John Morley and W. T. Stead. He owed 
his appointment as under-secrotary for 
finance in Egypt, whore he remained for 
four years, 1889-92, to G. J. Goschen, 
chancellor of tho exchequer, whom he had 
already served as private secretary, 1887- 
1889. His statesmanship was first put to 
a serious test when, after fulfilling admir- 
ably the functions of chairman to the 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1892-97, and 
being made K.C.B., 1895, be was made 
governor of Cape Colony and high com- 
missioner for S. Africa in 1897. There is 
no doubt that his determination to secure 
for the Brit, subjects of the Transvaal that 
political freedom which the Hutch alone 
enjoyed helped to precipitate the war 
which broke out between the Eng. and the 
Boers in 1899; and tills, combined with 
the unexpected disasters that overtook 
Brit, troops, accounts tor the organised 
opposition with which he met on his return 
home in 1901, when he was made Baron 
M. But the resentment that his ad- 
ministration had raised, so far from secur- 
ing his dismiss^ 1 from S. Africa, was 
•promptly met by his appointment as 
governor of the Transvaal and Orange 
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River colonies. This post he retained till 
1905. He was made viscount in 1902; 
and in 1903 he sanctioned the importation 
of Chinese labour to work the mines, a 
sanction which subsequently involved him 
in a storm of adverse criticism. He was 
stropgly opposed to the granting of self- 
government to the new colonics. On his 
return to England he took a leading part 
in the rejection of iho 1909 budget. 

In his England in Egypt (1892) he gave 
a dear account of the results of the Brit, 
occupation. Pub. The Nation and the 
Empire (1913). Before the First World 
War bloke out he made it clear that he 
would enter no gov. that did not pledge 
itself to conscription. At the formation 
of the first coalition, in the spriug of 1915, 
he became chairman of the committee on 
agriculture. Member of War Cabinet, 
without portfolio, 1916-18, he went with 
Lloyd George to Rome, Jan. 1917, and 
immediately afterwards to Russia, return- 
ing before Nicholas's abdication. Secre- 
tary for the colonics. 1919-21, ho visited 
Egypt and reported on necessary changes ; 
his report being neglected he resigned. 
He pub. Questions of the Hour in 1925. 
Set C. Hcadlam (od.) t The Milner Papers, 
1897-1905 , 1931-33; E. A. Walker, 
Jjyrd Milner in South Africa, 1942; and V. 
Halpdrin, Lord Milner et Vimperialisme 
brittanique, 1947. 

Milner, Sir Frederick George, seventh 
Baron (1849-1931), second son of Sir Wrrt. 
Mordaunt Edward M., fifth Hart., of 
York, and educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. From 1 890 to 1 906 ho was 
M.P. for the Bassetlaw div. of Notting- 
hamshire. Privy councillor In 1904. What 
he observed at the close of the S. African 
war made him the champion of the com- 
mon soldier in and after the First World 
War. Chiefly through his efforts the ad- 
ministration of pensions was transferred 
from the commissioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital to a specially created ministry. Ho 
founded the first recuperative hospital for 
the shell-shocked at Hampstead. When 
this was no longer necessary its funds were 
transferred to Bnham vil. settlement, 
afterwards united with Papworth {q.v.) 
settlement, M. identifying himself with 
this movement for the benefit of tuber- 
culosis patients from army and navy. 

Milnes, Fiichard Monckton, see Hough- 
ton, Baiion. 

Milngavie (locally pronounced Mill guy), 
police burgh of Scotland, in Dumbarton- 
shire, 6 in. N.N.W. of Glasgow*. There 
are bleach works, distillery, and dye- 
works, and a paper-mill. Pop. 6300. 

Milnrow, in. of Lancashire, England, 
1} in. S.E. of Rochdale, with a trade 
ip woollen goods and collieries. Pop. 
8200. 

Milo, or Milon, Gk. athlete who flour- 
ished In the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury B.Cy b. at Crotona, Magna Grcecia, 
Italy. He was famous for bis prodigious 
strength, and became a pupil of Pytha- 
goras. At the Ohrmpio and Pythian 
games he was twflve times victor at 
wresUing. He defeated the Sybarites in 
oil B.C. 

Milo, TUus Annius, Rom, tribune, came 


into office in 57 b.o. He was a partisan of 
Pompoy, and aided Cicero's recall from 
exile, thus incurring tho hostility of 
Clodlus, whom he killed in a fray (53 n.c.). 
The next year lio was tried for homicide, 
and was condemned and exiled to Mar- 
seilles. See Cicero, Oratio pro Milone 
(Reid’s ed.), 1906. 

Milo, tn. in Maine, U.S.A., on the R. 
Piscataquis, 30 m. N.N.W. of Bangor, has 
quarries of rooting Hlate. Pop. 3000. 

Milo, is. in the Aegean Sea, see Mklom. 

Milovanovich, Milovan (1863-1912), 
Serbian statesman, educated at Belgrade 
and at Paris, where he became doctor of 
law. He was appointed prof, of law at 
the univ. of Belgrade. In 1908, being 
then Serbian minister at Rome, was 
appointed minister of foreign affairs, and 
made a tour of European caps, during the 
tension that followed Austria's annexa- 
tion of Bosnia-1 1 erzogo vina. He became 
non-party premier in 1911. 

Milreis, former name of tho Brazilian 
currency unit. For many > cars Brazil 
had a dual currency, with a gold M. (100 
reals or reis) for foreign trade and a paper 
M. for domestic trade. At one lime the 
gold M. was worth 27'/., but. fell to 15d. 
before the First World War. to 5-93 d. in 
1929, and to 2-78d. in 1938. From Nov. 1. 
1942, the currency unit was renamed the 
cruzeiro (Cr 8), composed of 100 centa vos. 
Metallic currency now consists of 1, 2, and 
5 cruzeiros and 10, 20. ami 50 centavos: 
notes are of the value of 10, 20, 50, etc., up 
to 1000 cruzeiros, all resembling the former 
notes for similar amounts of M. One 
thousand M. or cruzeiros is known as 
1 eonto, roughly equivalent to 850.70, 
U.S. Jn 1946 Brazil informed the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund that its exchange 
rate would be 18-96 cruzeiros to tho dollar, 
making the cruzeiro equal to 5- 27 cents. 

Milt, see Piscicultu’'”.. 

Miltiades (c. 540-/*. 4 88 n.c.), famous 
Athenian gonoral ami victor of Marathon: 
sou of Kimon, and nephew of M. the 
(Kkist. After the Scythian expedition of 
lJarius M. had to leave as a result, ac- 
cording to Grote, of incurring the hostility 
of Darius, but was at the CheraonesuH 
continuously from the outbreak of the 
Ionic revolt until about three years before 
the battle of Marathon. Was one of the 
four out of the ten Athenian generals who 
.strongly advised the J'olemarch, Kalii- 
lriachiiH. to give immediate battle to the 
Persians, instead of resisting behind the 
walls of Eretria, and crowned his career 
by winning the battle of Marathon. Later 
he was entrusted with tho expedition 
against Paros, but apparently used the 
occasion merely to vent a private spite 
against a Parian citizen, Lysogoras. Was 
impeached on his return by Xauthippus, 
father of Pericles, but. d. soon afterwards, 
having the flue to be paid! by his son 
Kunon. 

Milton, John (1608-74), one of tho most 
illustrious of Eng. poots, was' b. in Bread 
Street, London, tho son of John M., a 
scrivener. His father, who instructed 
him in music, and is said to have made 
him a skilful organist, had him taught 
by a private tutor, Thomas Young, a 
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Scots clergyman, who eventually became 
master of Jesus College, Cambridge. M. 
was also sent to St. Paul's School, not 
later than 1620. He took to study pas- 
sionately and, besides Lai. and G*k., he 
appears to have learned It., Fr., and some 
Hob., and to have read much Eng. litera- 
ture. According to tradition he began to 
write poetry at the age of ten, and while 
at the univ. he wrote verses on current 
events and, inter alia , the sonnet on 
Shakespeare and the Ode on the A ativity. 
lie was admitted a pensioner of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, on Feb. 12, 1625. and 
matriculated on tbe following April 9. 
His tutor at Cambridge was Wm. Chap- 
pell. who later became bishop of Cork. 
It was at one time intended that M. should 
study law, but he inclined to letters, and 
was allowed to follow his bent. He 
graduated M.A. on July 3, 1632, having 
taken his 11. A. degree on March 26, 1629. 
From 1632 he lived with his father at 
Horton for six years, and during this 
period wrote L* Allegro and II Pcnseroso, 
and the masques Arcades and Ootn us. The 
exquisite Lyridas was written in 1637, on 
tbe death of Edward King, M.*s mother i 
d. in 1637, ami was buried in Horton I 
church. His fattier was at tbe same time I 
charged by a client, with misconduct in j 
respect of funds entrusted to him for i 
investment, but w\*a < muplHely exoner- 
ated by the court. | 

M. now obtained his father’s consent to I 
undertake a journey abroad and, in the 
following year (1 638), he spent about a year 
in Italy, Switzerland, and at Paris. The 
dates of his sojourn are fixed by the short- 
account of his travels in the Dcfensio 
sentnda (1654) and references in his 
Poems upon Several Occasions (4tli ed.. 
1705). His reception by distinguished 
hosts demonstrates the impression made on 
his contemporaries by Ids lofty character, 
prepossessing appearance (at Cambridge 
he had been nicknamed ‘the lady’ on 
account of his beauty and delicacy of 
mind) and literary culture. Among 
others ho met Crotlus. Galileo, Malatesti, 
and Manso, the patron of Tasso. On bis 
return he settled in London, took two 
nephews as his pupils, ami entered Into an 
acrimonious theological controversy with 
Bishop Hall, liis prin. writings being The 
Iteason of Church Government urged against 
Prelacy , ami an Apology, both written in 
1642. In the following year he married a 
girl of seventeen, Mary, eldest daughter of 
Richard Powell (a ‘jovial and free-living 
cavalier* of Forest Hill, near Shot-over, 
Oxfordshire, who is said to have acknow- 
ledged, in 1627, an undischarged debt to 
M. of £300), who, finding life dull with the 
eminent- but dour Puritan, went within a 
month of the nuptials on a visit to her 
father, and refused to return. Thereupon 
M. wrote a pamphlet on The Doctrine and 
Discipline, of Divorce (1643), and followed 
this with The, Judgment of Martin Bucer 
concerning Divorce (1644). Ilia views on 
divorce made him notorious and his writ- 
ings on it only ended in 1614-45 with the 
pamphlets Telrachordon and Colasterion, 
He was attacked by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany for publishing pamphlets without 


licence, and in reply wrote Areopagitica 
(1644), a spirited vindication of the liberty 
of the press, which brought him into great 
prominence, and gave him a position as a 
man of letters that had not hitherto been 
assigned to him. In 1646 his wife re- 
turned to him, and within six years bore 
him four children, dying in giving birth to 
the last, a son, who d. in infancy. lie 
aided with the army against the king, 
ami after the execution of Charles 1. 
pul), the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
(1649), in which he espoused the popular 
aide. The surrender of Oxford iu 1646 
completed the ruin of Powell, who d. 
in 1647, leaving a will wdiieh proved that 
hia affairs w f ere desperately confused 
and M., who had an ‘extent* on Powell V 
mortgaged estate, found himself in dispute 
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with Ills mother-in-law over the allow- 
nnco for her family. M. entirely sym- 
pathised with the army in their triumph 
over the pari, ami Presbyterian party, 
ami lie show*, this sympathy in his sonnet 
to Fairfax upon the siege of Colchester, 
written in 1GIS, in which year he was also 
occupied in compiling the History of 
Britain, of which he bad written four 
books ( Defensio secunrta >. when he was 
recalled to public affairs by the event* 
which led to the execution of the king. 

In 1649 lie became Lat. secretary to the 
council of state, and in his official capacity 
answered Gauden’s Eikon Basil iko with 
EikonoklasUs. lie became blind, and 
had to be assisted by secretaries, the most 
important of whom was Andrew Marvell, 
but ho retained bis post until the Rostora- 
tiou, during which period he wrote se\. 
pamphlets, and just before the return of 
Charles II. pub. The Beady and Easy 11 'ay 
to estatdish a Free Commonwealth (1660). 
M. was now in considerable danger, for 
the Royalists were very naturally incensed 
mgainst him. Tho House of Commons 
ordered that his Dejensio should be burnt 
by the common hangman, and that he 
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should be arrested. He had gone into 
hiding, but was taken prisoner. The Act 
of Indemnity, however, put an end to his 
troubles. 

M. had married a second time in 1658, 
but this wife dying two years later, he 
married Elizabeth Minshull in 1663. He 
now lived at Chalfont St. Giles in a cottage 
that still exists, and there he settled down 
to completo the great work that had long 
been in his mind. Paradise Lost was 
begun in 1658 and. according to Aubrey, 
was finished five years later, though it was 
not pub. until 1667. He received £10 for 
the work, and his widow subsequently 
received another £8. Thirteen hundred 
copies were sold in eighteen months. The 
poem was acclaimed by the few, but it did 
not at once bring the author the great 
fame that is his to-day. When M. showed 
Thomas Ellwood the MS. of Paradise Lost 
Ellwood remarked : * Thou hast said much 
here of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou 
to say of Paradise Found ? * M. may have 
taken the hint, or he may have already 
planned Paradise Regained , which was 
pub. in 1 67 1 . In the same year appeared 
Iiis last important work, Samson Agonistes, 
a drama on the Gk. model, but not 
adapted for theatrical representation . He 
d. on Nov. 8, 1674, and was buried in St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. 

M. stands high among Eng. poets, and 
is second only to Shakespeare himself. His 
splendid vocabulary, his swinging rhyme, 
and majestic diction are unrivalled. He 
demands reverence rather than love, for 
he is, above all things, austere. Love 
touched him not, and of humour he had 
not a spark. Yet in spite of these defects 
Paradise Lost is a triumph of the poetic 
art. that all must admire and none can 
contemplate without awe. M.’s art de- 
rives its power from the fact that he kept 
the fooling for music which sustained the 
Elizabethan lyrists in their verse and that 
his car was accustomed to the lute and 
madrigal singing. Not only was he the 
son of a musician, but composers like 
Henry Lawes (who set his Cgmus and 
Arcades to music ) figure intimately in the 
idealistic life which, as a poet, ho early 
shaped for himself. Great as were his 
epic achievements, the realisation of what 
reserves of song lay behind his lyric tri- 
umphs, leaves these supreme in their kind. 
His Hymn on the Morning of Christ's 
Wativity (1629) is a truly remarkable work 
for a youth of twenty. Its melod y , * based 
on vocal rhythms of high resilience, sus- 
tained with power throughout,’ suggests 
a dmmonic energy irresistibly bent on its 
own unfettered expression, and leaves us 
wondering what he could have accom- 
plished in this sphere had he chosen It 
rather than that of the epic poet and 
political pamphleteer. It is indeed not a 
little curious that politics should have 
taken so strong a hold on a man who 
literally felt the needs of poetry grow upon 
him, and who, as a youth, had steeped 
himself in the readingof Spenser, Marlowe, 
Chapman, Shakespe^e, Fletcher, Donne, 
and others, and who, on going to Cam- ( 
bridge, seemed to realise Ills own force in 
the utterance of noble harmonies. His 


lyric testament. At a Solemn Music (1630), 
a bold experiment in dominant and cadent 
effects , suggests that the poet ‘who had 
been writing sonnets, broke under the spur 
of music the sonnet form, and achieved a 
Pindnrcsque triumph.* His power of 
experimentation In the lyric form was 
quickly developed after leaving Cambridge 
for Horton, for thero his descriptive lyrics 
// Allegro and II Penseroso revealed a 
polish that makes previous examples 
of the art, e.g. in lien Jonson, Lyly, 
and Fletcher, read like rudimentary im- 
provisations. Comus and Lycidas , also 
written at Horton, touch the height of 
Eng. verso in point of imagination, truth 
of idea, and great language combining to 
produce the utmost lyric harmony. \V lion, 
within a few months of having written 
Lycidas , M. went to Italy, it was as ono 
who was already deeply immersed in It. 
This preparation no doubt led his mind 
back to the sublime and comprehensive 
theme that was dear to him. It has been 
said that he originally designed this great 
theme to be Arthurian ; but when ho wont 
to Italy it seems clear that he had bogun 
to dream of an immortal work that should 
be fouuded on but rise far superior to an 
It. tragedy on the Fall of Man which had 
imprinted itself on his fancy. But in its 
ultimate expression his groat theme was 
unquestionably shaped by his reactions to 
the Civil war which broke out at the time 
he returned to England. It is possible 
that war as au inspirer of poetic achieve- 
ment did more for him than would auy 
Arthurian medievalism; bo that aB it may, 
the result was to emphasise M. as the 
orator of his own passion, the great sym- 
bolist ranging over the whole field of 
nature, art, hist., and philosophy for the 
accents and allusions and images to carry 
his message. 

His purpose, as was that of /Escbylus 
and other Gk. tragic poets, was to dispense 
with both the Gk. and the Hob. thoogony, 
and to substitute a supernatural system 
acceptable to modern minds capable of 
‘that willing suspension of disbelief for the 
moment which constitutes poetic faith.* 
Yet Paradise Lost was little known in M.’s 
lifetime, and it was not until Addison 
wrote liis well-known critique on it that 
its merits came to be understood. This 
is indicated by the meagre price M. 
received for it from Matthias Walker of 
St. Duns tan’s : and the agreement between 
Walker and the poet is still preserved in 
the Brit. Museum. The total sum 
reckoned in modern values was about 
£250. 

By his first wife M. had three daughters, 
two of whom used to read to him in 
various languages, though they are said 
to have understood only their ‘own. Ills 
remains were interred at the par. church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, whe^e a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory, and 
Ihere Is another in Westminster Abbey. 
See the classic work by D. Maston, Life of 
John Milton , nanated in connection with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time (6 vols.), 1859-80. 
Masson also ed. M.’s workH (2nd ed.), 
1890. See lives and studies by M. Patti- 
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son, 1879; S. A. Brooke. 1879; R. Harnett, 
1890; W. Raleigh, 1894; K. M. \V. Till- 
vard, 1930; II. Belloc, 1935; and R. 
Warner, 1949; also R. Cl raves, The Story 
of Marie Powell, Wife to Mr. Milton, 1943; 
\). Han rat, Milton , Man and Thinker , 
1944; and F. E. Hutchinson, Milton and 
the English Mind , 1949. 

Milton. ‘There arc sev. places of this 
name in England: (1) M.-ncxf-Sifcting- 
bourno 0j. ii . ) ; (2) Small watering-place on 
Christchurch Bay, Hampshire, 6 m. from 
Lymington; (3) M. Abbas, a model vil. 
in Dorset, 7 m. from Blandford. There 
was formerly an abbey here, and the hue 
cl lurch still stands. 

Milton: 1. Tn. of Norfolk co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on the Noponset R., 7 m. 

5. of Boston. The TT.S. Meteorological 

Bureau has an observatory and station on 
the Blue Hills near by. Fine granite is 
quarried, and there are mnnufs. of sealing- 
wax, paper, cement, and tallow. Fop. 
18,700. 2. Bor. of Northumberland oo., 

Pennsyl vania, U.S.A., on the Susque- 
hanna It. (W. branch), 52 m. N. of Harris- 
burg. Pop. 8300. 

Miltonia, genus of epiphytal orchids, 
with large, flat, brilliantly coloured 
flowers resombling pansies in shape. 

Milton-next-SittingbO'Sirne mrkt. tn. and 
nrb. dist. of Kent., ou Milton Creek, an 
opening of t he Swale, 10 in. E. of Chatham, 
on the S. Region railway. Paper is made 
here and the creek is noted for its oysters. 
Pop. 8000 (dist. 21.000). 

Milward, Sir Clement Arthur (b. 1877), 
Eng. soldier, b. at Redditch, Warwick- 
shire. lie wits educated at Rugby. In 
the First World War he took part in the 
campaigns in France and Mesopotamia. 
Between 1920 and 1931 he served in India, 
and was commander of the Lucknow dist. 
from 1934 until ids retirement in 1938. 
Major-general, 1931. lie was A.D.C. to 
the king from 1926 to 1931. 

Milwaukee, chief city and port of M. 
co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on the W. shore of 
Lake Michigan. It lias a tine harbour, 
and carries on a large export trade in 
barley, wheat, and oats. The chief in- 
dustries are agric. implements, including 
tractors; motor -vehicle bodies and parts;, 
wholesale meat packing; electrical ma- 
chinery; malt and malt liquors; steel- 
works and rolling-mills; cranes; dredging, 
excavating, and road-building machinery, 
and iron -castings; tanneries (curried and 
finished leather products); flour-mills; and 
inanufs. of clothing machinery. The 
products of M. in 1939 were valued at 
# 7 54, 000, 000. The city 1ms numerous 
fine public parks, a tree hospital and 
sanatoria, a city hall, library, and 
museum, and sev. important educational 
institutions. Pop. 587.400. See J. H. 
Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee, 1876- 
1886; L. M. Larson, Financial and Ad- 
ministrative History of Milwaukee, 1908; 
and E. A. Fitzpatrick, Wisconsin, 19*28. 

Milyukov, Pavel Nikolaevich (1859- 
1943), Russian historian and politician. 

6. near St. Petersburg. He taught hist. 1 
iu the univ. of Moscow, 1886-95, was 
banished, and became prof, at Sofia. 
1897-98, and member of faculty, Chicago 


Univ., 1901-5. Returning to Russia iu 
1905, he was a member of the first Duma 
as a Constitutional Democrat. In 1917 
ho was foreign minister under Prince 
Lvov, and left Russia when the Bol- 
sheviks obtained power. He settled iu 
Paris after the peace (1919) and ed. a 
jour. (1921) advocating a patriotic 
Socialist alliance. Historical works in- 
clude Main Currents of Russian Historical 
Thought (1893 -95) and Sketches of the 
History of Russian Culture (1895-90). 

Mimamsa (Sanskrit, investigation), two 
divs. of the orthodox Hindu philosophy, 
comprising a series of commentaries on 
the Vedas , the sacred books of India. 
The first div. is the Purva~mimamsa (‘Prior 
Inquiry ’), called also the Karma-m imamsa 
(‘ investigation concerning Works*). The 
second is the Vttara-mimamsa (‘Latter 
Inquiry’) or Brahma • mimamsa (‘Investi- 
gation as to the Supreme Spirit’). 
The principles of the M. are given in a 
series of sutrus , or aphorisms, which are 
themselves so obscure as to need elaborate 
commentaries. The sage Jaimini is sup- 
posed t.o have been the founder of this 
kind of knowledge. The subject matter 
is the ritual given in the Vedas , on which 
it supplies a commentary. See R. K. 
Uarbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, 1897. 

Mime, In Rom. drama, was a vulgar 
presentment of character or situation, 
compounded of song, dance, and dialogue. 
Ms. were popular during the now political 
era under Augustus, when the legitimate 
drama had ceased to exist except in small 
literary coteries. The best- known writers 
of M. were Deeius Laberius (105-43 b.i .) 
and Publilius Hynis Women played in 
them and cuckoldry was a stock theme. 
Ok. M. was originated by Sophron of 
Syracuse (c. 4 4ft u.c.). Ste Mimos. 

Mimicry, evolutionary process by selec- 
tion. which occurs both in animals and 
plants, giving them in the simplest 
way the equivalent of some advantage 
possessed by the object imitated. Some- 
times the mimic assumes the appearance 
of a harmless creature so as to come within 
easy reach of its unsuspecting prey; an 
instance of this is the caracara. or curos- 
sow hawk, of Central America, wliich very 
closely resembles the gallinaceous curas- 
sow. and the hawk’s victim, confusing 
them, allows it to approach within striking 
distance. More commonly M. is pro- 
tective, and instances of this occur in 
many branches of the animal kingdom, 
such as the stick caterpillars, which assume 
a marvellously twig-like appearance on 
the shrub or trees where they feed: or 
stingless insects, which bear a suflicientlv 
close resemblance to wasps and bees to he 
avoided by birds aud other insectivorous 
enemios. A striking example of M. is the 
angler fish, which dangles small fleshy 
lumps at the end of long filaments over 
its large mouth. The small fish that 
nibble at the ‘bait’ fall an easy prey. 
M. occurs most frequently in plants, 
where the object Is to attract insect 
pollinators. ‘Milllerian M.’ occurs when 
sev. species of animals (e.g. butterflies) all 
mimic one another and in tills way reduce 
the mortality involved iu the ‘education* 
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of their predators. See also Colours or 
Animals. See G. D. H. Carpenter and 
E. B. Ford, Mimicry , 1933, and H. B. 
Cott, Adaptive Coloration in Animals, 19 10. 

Mimir, water-giant of Norse mythology, 
to whom belonged the fountain of wisdom 
beneath the world-ash Yggdrasil. This 
fountain was regarded as the source of 
memory and wisdom, and known as M.’s 
Well. 

Mimnermus of Colophon, Gk. poet and 
contemporary of stolon, ft. in the latter 
half of the seventh century b.c. lie is 
said to have invented the pentameter 
verse, to have brought the elegy back to 
its original design, the expression of per- 
sonal grief. Fragments of his poems have 
been collected by Esrticnne. Hrimck, Bois- 
sonade. and Diehl. See C. Marx, Disser- 
tatio de Mimnermo. 1831. 

Mimos, in Gk. drama, a development of 
the Doric farce. It was an * imitation * of 
a single humorous scene or personality, 
and its most brilliant exponents were 
Sophron (ft. c. fifth century b.c.) and 
Herondas (c. 250 b.c.). He wrote in 
Doric prose, and dispensed with both 
chorus aud plot. 
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the leaf closed after stimulation, B, the 
expanded leaf. 


Mimosa, large genus of leguminous 
plants with feather-shaped leaves which 
in some species are sensitive to the touch, 
particularly M . pudica aud M. sens i lira, 
both natives of Brazil, ope bearing rose 
and the other purple flowers. The plant 
wrongly known as M. by florists is 
Acacia, a member of the same family, 
Miriio>aecte. 

Mimulus, or Monkey Flower, genus of 
fragrant annuals and perennials of the 
family {■krophulariacese. M. moschatu s is 
the common musk. M. cardinalis, car- 
dinal flower, is a popular gardon plant 
bearing blooms which vary from scarlet 
to pole yellow. M. cupreus is orange and 
crimson. .If. glulinosus is a valuable 
shrub which bears orange or scarlet 
flowers almost all the year round. M. 
guUalus is a N.W. Ainer. plant, now 
naturalised in Britain; it has showy 
yellow* flowis s and is common by the 
sides of streams. 

Min, Egyptian deity, god of fields aud 
highways, later identified with Amon. 
The oldest Eg\ptian statuary Is the three 
colossi of M., in limestone, discovered at 
Coptos in 1894 by Petrie. 

Min, riv. of qtfna In the prov. of 
Fukien. It discharges into the sea 30 m. 
below Fuchou-Fu. Length 375 m. 1 

Mina (Hob. mdrxeh, weight, from mdndh, 
to divide): 1. Gk. weight, containing 100 


drachmre, or close upon 16 oz. 2. Sum 
of money equal to the sixtieth part of a 
talent. The coin was never minted, but 
only employed for purposes of account. 
The value of the Attic M. was £4 Is. 3d., 
that of the ^Eginetan M. £5 14s. 7 d. 

Minab, or Minau, tn. of Persia, in the 
prov. of Kerman, 52 m. S.E. of Bender 
Abbas, in an oasis noted for dates. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Minaean Inscriptions. The importance 
of the M. 1., numbering scv. hundreds, 
can be gauged when we consider that 
practically all wo know of Minman hist, is 
based ppon them. The M. I., as well as 
the other S. Arabian inscriptions, espe- 
cially Sabtean, are indeed our main source 
for the study of the once flourishing 
kingdoms facing on the Red .Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, whose splendour has been 
immortalised by the biblical account of 
Solomon and the queen of Sheba. The 
biblical table of nations (Gen. x. 20-29) 
contains in genealogical form a record of 
peoples of S. Arabia, but the names of the 
Miiucans and of some other famous 
peoples mentioned in the inscriptions are 
lacking, from which it may be concluded 
that they did not rise to prominence till a 
luter date. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the Min»x*ans are not even men- 
tioned in the numerous Sabrean inscrip- 
tions, which partly at least were contem- 
porary. Scholars lmvo tried to explain 
this curious omission by the fact that very 
few’ Sabceati inscriptions aro historical in 
content. The earliest Gk. account of the 
Miiueans (Mtiveuoi or Mr/raioc Ma’In of 
the inscriptions) is given by Eratosthenes 
(276-194 b.c. ) in Strabo, xv. 4, 2: the 
Minivan kingdom was situated on the 
Red Sea; its cap. was Garun; there was an 
important trade in frankincense, myrrh, 
and other spices, and the merchants made 
the journey from /Elnna (in Jlel>., Elath, 
near modern Akabah) to Miiuca in seventy 
days. The Rom. Emperor Augustus 
eutrusted .Eli us Gallus with an expedition 
to S. Arabia (Strabo, xvi. 4. 22). The 
expedition brought back a considerable 
knowledge of the country, and Pliny the 
Elder’s account of this region (ftestoria 
Xaturalis , xii.) is partly based on the re- 
sults of this expedition and partly on the 
itineraries of travellers to India. Even 
more important is the Pen plus Maris 
ICrythriex, written by an anonymous 
contemporary ot Pliny probably in a.p. 77. 

Doubts as to the great importance of 
anct. S. Arabia,, as attested by the Bible 
and by the vague references in classical 
writers, persisted not only until Carsten 
Niebuhr’s (a Dun. scholar) expedition in 
1 7G1— 1>9, which marked the beginning of 
S. Arabian exploration, but oven far 
into the nineteenth century. Tn 1869 J. 
JIaJf»vy carried out the first exploration 
of the rock-cut. Inscriptions, and brought 
back nearly 700 inscriptions from this 
region. E. Glaser (1855-1908) and other 
scholars increased the number of the S. 
Arabian inscriptions by sov. thousands. 
.Some twenty -seven kings aro known from 
the Ml mean inscriptions, and tw r enty of 
them arc known to be related to one 
another. Their hist, must thus cover sev. 
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contnries. The Mi mean kings were inde- 
pendent of the Satacans and were their 
rivals in the trado with the neighbour- 
in*? countries as well as with regard to 
the hegemony of parts of Uadramaut. 
Various inscriptions couched in Mi mean 
were found in the dist. of the important 
oasiR al-’ Ula, in N. Arabia. It is tliereforo 
assumed that the Minteans had colonies 
in tluit region. 

The relative age of the Mimcan and the 
other 8. Arabian inscriptions is a matter of 
dispute among scholars. Until recently 
the Minoean kingdom was considered as 
the oldest: E. Glaser placed its beginnings 
in the second or oven tho third millennium 
H.f\; F. Ilommcl dated the Mimcan king- 
dom between 1300-1200 and 700 n.t\; 
I). II. M tiller thought that none of the M. 1. 
is earlier than about 800 B.e. According 
to the recent theory of the Canadian 
scholar F. V. Winnctt (11)30), tho begin- 
nings of f lie Miiuean kingdom should not 
lie dated beyond 500 n.c. ; it flourished in 
the Hellenistic period, and its collapse 
occurred somewhere between 21 n.r. and 
a.d. 50. The M. I. are written in a variety 
of the S. Semitic script (see under AlJMU- 
HKT). 

Minaret, Eng. form ot the Arabic 
manuret from man nr . lighthouse, it is 
the name of the store v' 1 turret, which 
embellishes Mohammedan luusqucs and 
from the baleony of which the muezzins 
eliant the ‘azan.* to summon believers 
to prayer. 

Minas, tn. of Uruguay, cap. of the dept . 
of Lavalleju and 80 in. by rail from Monte* 
video. One of the most pieliiresquo tns. 
in the country. There are quarries and 
mines in t he neighbourhood. Pop. 30.000. 

Minas de Rio Tinto, nee Itio Tinto. 

Minas Gerais (general mines), inland 
state of Brazil, N. of Rio de Janeiro, with 
an area of 221,804 sq. m. The surface is 
for the most part mountainous, with well- 
watered plateaus. The climate is ex- 
treme, and for the most part unhealthy. 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, and cereals are 
extensively cultivated. eolVee is grown, 
and there Is great modern agrie. develop- 
ment. As regards mineial wealth, M. G. 
ranks among the first of the Brazilian 
states. Gold, silver, copper, manganese, 
platinum, diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious stones are found, extensive irou 
works have been erected, and aluminium 
has been produced since 1 915. Got ton 
and wool-weaving, and the making of 
cigarettes, are important industries. Gap. 
Bello Horizonte. Bop. 7.556.800. 

Minatitlan, tn. of the state of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, 19 m. from Puerto Mexico. 
It lias one of the largest petroleum re- 
fineries in Mexico. Connected by rail 
with Puerto Mexico (Coulzaeonlcosj, 
Carmen, and Veru Cruz, its main pro- 
. ducts are coffee, cereals, timber, rice, 
sugar, and petroleum. 

Minbu, tn. of Burma and the cap. of 
the* dist. of Minbu, on the r. b. of the Irra- 
waddy. Rice, grain, millet, beans, peas, 
and tobacco are grown. Pop. of dist. 
302,400; of tn. 6700. 

Mineh, or Minsh (stormy sea), arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean which separates the 


N.W. mainland of Scotland from the is. of 
Lewis, belonging to tho Hebrides. It is 
from 20 to 46 m. in width, and about 
60 m. from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and has a 
rapid current. A portion of it, called the 
Little M. t is a passage separating the 
is. of Skye, in tho Inner Hebrides, from 
the middle part of tho outer Hebrides. 
S. Harris, N. Uist, and Benbecula. This 
is from 14 m. to 20 m. in width. 

Minchinhampton, tu. of Gloucester- 
shire, England, 4 m. S.E. of Stroud. 
M. Common 1 r a noted beauty Rpot of the 
Cots wolds. There are breweries and a 
woollen mill. Pop. 1500. 

Mincio pmet. Mincius), riv. of Italy, 
which rises in Lako Garda. It. Hows 8. 
and S.E. through Mantua, and enters the 
R. Po about 10 m. 8.E. of Mantua, 
[length 120 m. 

Mind, seat of consciousness, thought, 
volition, and feeling; soul (q.r.) as opposed 
to body. St. Thomas Aquinas defines 
M. (minx, from mtnnurare , to measure) 
as those faculties of the soul w Inch in their 
operation dispense entirely with matter. 
Primitive man is not conscious of a 
material body and an immaterial M., blit 
rather an acting, feeling, and thinking 
body— the unity of himself, or of the 
material conscious self; and if such 
phenomena as dreams and ghost-seeing 
mav have made him conceive tho possi- 
bility ot a separation of himself from his 
earthly body, yet this conception never 
took the form of anything we should call 
immaterial. The inner self, the soul 
or ghost, remains with him. still only a 
more tenuous body. Gk. philosophers 
were not preoccupied with the question of 
M. and matter: their chief problem was 
the question rather of idea and matter, 
or the conceptual world as separated oil 
from the world of the senses. To behold 
the idea, said Plato, man must get rid. 
so far as he can, of eyes and ears, and the 
whole body, and rely solely upon the pure 
light of the M.; for to the body are due 
only our aberrations and failures to see the 
truth. The problem of the relation of 
M. and bod* onl.v becomes an insistent 
one from the time of Descartes. The 
basi* on which Descartes builds is the 
undeninbleness of consciousness, from 
which he proceeds to establish the exis- 
tence of God and of the world and, through 
the medium ot tin* principle of causality, 
assumes that he has bridged the gulf 
between himself and external reality. 
The main point about which this de- 
velopment. centres is the sharp distinc- 
tion which Descartes draw's between M. 
and matter— the two substances Into 
which the world of experience is divided. 
With him M. is a thing which thinks ami 
‘however we may regard the adequacy of 
this term to express the essential character 
of the soul, at least it emphasises the 
entirely immaterial nature of conscious- 
ness, and makes it possible for exact 
thinking to avoid that confusion of the 
conscious life with tho outer world, which 
lies at the bottom of the obscure liylo- 
fioism of earlier Philosophers, and the 
conscious materialism of more modern 
times’ (A. K. Rogers, History of 
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Philosophy , 1901). If M. and matter nro 
so absolutely and totally different In t tioir 
nature, how can they come together to 
form a single world, or react, upon and 
affect each other, as apparently they do 1 
In his Tract on Man Descartes undertakes 
to show how, assuming the body to be 
nothing but a machine of clay, the mere 
mechanical motion of parts is enough to 
account for what we call life; but ‘clearly 
when the reasonable soul shall be in this 
machine, it will have its principal seat in 
the brain.* Hut Descartes was not pre- 
pared to carry out his conception to the 
tlnal consequences, for that would have 
been to deny altogether the influence of 
the will. i.e. of ourselves, upon our actions. 
Accordingly ho admits that while our 
more habitual and red ox actions are due to 
mechanism aionc. yet it also is possible for 
the M. to interfere and alter the motions 
of the body. The scat of this interaction 
lie supposed to be a part of the brain 
known as the pineal gland; but how this 
conjecture could conceivably be tested he 
«iid not explain. In short, he admitted 
the fact of a mutual influence between the 
soul and the body, but did not attempt 
to explain its possibility. Whence the 
doctrine of Oceasioualism (see Geulincx; 
Malkbuanche), which admitted the 
difficulty of an interaction but ‘solves* it 
by falling back on the omnipotence of 
God: i.e. it is no power of the human M. 
that effects an alteration in the physical 
world, but a direct act of God. 

Descartes had seen that strictly there 
is only a single substance: matter and M. 
are not conceivable in themselves, but can 
only be understood by reference to God; 
and Spinoza therefore is entirely con- 
sistent in reducing them from substances 
to more attributes of the one substance. 
God (sec Substance). Spinoza’s doctrine 
of substance leads the way to a different 
solution of the problem of the Cartesians 
concerning the relation of M. and body or, 
in other words, the problem of explaining 
how one substance can atft upon another of 
a wiielly different nature and how to avoid 
the apparent automatism which man 
seems to share with brutes and even 
inanimate things — difficulties not really 
obviated by Occasionalism. According 
to Spinoza, if the attributes of thought 
and extension (the only two known. 
attributes of an infinite number belonging 
to the nature of God) are not two separate 
things, but only aspects of one and tlio 
same thing, they cannot interfere or 
interact on each other. But as they arc 
both attributes of the same substance, that 
which in one light appears as a mode of 
extension or physical fact will be, in 
Another light, a mode of thought or fact of 
consciousness; and therefore the two 
modes will correspond. In this way 
Spinoza purports to justify the claim of 
science to explain all physical events, 
including the movements of the body, in 
purely physical terms. Leibniz put for- 
ward a reconstruction of the idea of sub- 
stance, both in«Mtal and material. Des- 
cartes had defined matter as extendyl 
substance, passive, inter, and able to 
receive motion only from, outside. Leib- 


niz substituted power of resistance for 
extension as the essential quality of 
matter, and from that new standpoint 
there was opened up the possibility of 
removing the absoluteness of that dis- 
tinction between matter and M. upon 
which Descartes was so insistent. With 
Leibniz reality is made up of an infinite 
host of individual beings, or monads 
(see Monad and Mon ad ism), representing 
an infinite number of different grades of 
development, and what we call a body is, 
for him, not an actual material thing, but 
a group of monads of the less developed 
sort; and every soul or higher monad has 
such a group of inferior associates with 
which it stands in a specially close con- 
nection. In this way Leibniz attempts 
to establish a real unity in the world. 

In the nineteenth century the scientific 
doctrine, or law of the conservation of 
energy (see under Bneroy), gave a new 
unity to the mechanical interpretation of 
the universe, toget her with a now emphasis 
to the feeling, on the part, of scientists, 
that it is impossible to make conscious noHS 
serve in any sense as an explanation of 
bodily acts. In the result, therefore, 
there has been n widespread disposition 
to accept, the old Cartesian doctrine of the 
automatism of the- physical body, and to 
regard the psychical processes as simply 
running alongside the physical move- 
ments, without, exerting any influence 
upou them (the doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism). Modern science , 
however, is recognising increasingly the 
importance of the mental factor both in 
health and disease (see Psychology; 
Psyciii \TftY), and from the opposite 
approach it is significant that such con- 
cepts as ‘the free-will of the atom* have 
been introduced into the latest theories of 
matter. 

For centuries different schools of philo- 
sophy have sought to resolve the old and 
most fundamental problem of the relation 
between M. and matter. Some have 
sought to show that M. is nothing more 
than an emanation in the course of 
evolution from matter; others that 
matter Is nothing more than a concept 
of the M., whicii alone is real. Those 
efforts have been unsuccessful, and neither 
view has won general assent. The former, 
or materialists, seem to ignore the obvious 
lessons of daily experience, for wo see, 
every moment, events which cannot, be 
accounted for by derivations, however 
subtle, from physical or chemical pro- 
cesses. The latter, or idealists, oil the 
other hand, * do not explain the fact, which 
we must accept from astronomy, geology, 
and antliropology, that the stars and 
planets and this earth existed reorts before 
man existed and cannot therefore he a 
product of human thought* (Viscount 
Samuel). If It. is said that matter may 
still he an emanation of M. — the M. of 
God — that is merely an evasion In the 
manner of Occasionalism. The whole off- 
fort to resolve M. into mattef or vice versa 
is the outcome of ‘the philosophic craving 
for unity* (T. H. Green), lint some deny 
the need for any such unification and offer 
the alternative of an essential duality in 
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nature. Scientists have estab. that the 
acceptance of sense stimuli, the trans- 
mission of their effects along* the nerve 
fibres, and their activation of different 
parts of the brain, are mechanical; and 
whether the approach is from bio -physics 
or biochemistry, anatomy or pathology, 
the conclusion is the same -- these are 
material activities, obeying mechanical 
laws. But ‘ no more than the physiologist 
is the anatomist able even to suggest how 
the physico-chemical phenomena associ- 
ated with the passage of nervous impulses 
from ono part of tlic hruin to another can 
be translated into a mental experience’ 
(Prof. Le Oros Clark). Aristotle, 2000 
years ago, was asking how is the M. 
attached to the body ? Mankind is still 
asking that question. 

For bibliography sec works mentioned 
in the articles Philosophy ; PsvmoLoov. 

Mindanao, second largest and most 
southerly of the Philippine Is., covering 
an area of 30,537 sq. m. Three or four 
ridges cross tho is., with intermediate de- 
pressions and many rivs. and lakes. It 
has the volcanoes of Apo (10,312 ft.), 
Maca luring, ami Hangul! in the N., and in 
tho S.W. stretches a long, narrow penin- 
sula continuing in the Basilian Is. and 
Sulu group. Tho prin bays are Butnan 
on the N., Davos on the -'.F., Savangani, 
Silmley, and lllana on the S. The chief 
rivs. are the Kio Grande dc M., rising 
in the N. aud flowing into lllana Bay, 
and navigable for 70 m. from its mouth, 
and tho Butnau. Tho interior of the 
is. is wild, and covered for tho most part 
with unexplored forests. The raising 
of cattle and horses is the chief industry ; 
timber, gold, and petroleum are produced. 
Pop. 2,943,300. 

In the Second World War Jap. forces 
landed on M. at Davao (Dec. 20, 1941 ) and 
heav y fighting ensued with Amcr . -Fili piuo 
forces. Resistance, however, was over- 
whelmed by vastly superior forces and 
the is. fell in April 1942. M. remained in 
Jap. hands for more than three years. 
Amcr. forces landed on May 11, 1945, 
and on the 13th captured tho largest 
aerodrome and the rest of tho is. See 
Philippine Islands. 

Minden, til. in Westphalia, Germany, 
on the 1. b, of tho Weser. about 38 ni. 
W.S.W. of llanover by rail. There is a 
fine Catholic cathedral, duting from the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries, which 
suffered severe damage in the Second 
World War. The nianufs. are linen and 
woollen goods, chemicals and glassware. 
In 1759 a victory was gained here by the 
Hanoverian, Brit., and Brunswick forces 
over the Fr. Pop. 27,000. 

Mlndererus Spirit, known in tho Pharma - 
copceia as Liquor ammonii arefatis, the 
dose being 2 to 6 fluid drachms, is a solu- 
tion of ammonium acetate, prepared by 
neutralising ammonium carbonate with 
acetic acid. It is used as a diaphoretic in 
febrile diseases, as an eyewash, and also 
on hot flannels in tho case of mumps. 

Mindoro, one of the Philippine Is., 
lying S. of Luzon, 110 m. long, 56 m. 
broad, and covering an area of 3759 sq. m. 
The highest point of the is. is Mt. Halcon 
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(8868 ft.). Calapan, in the N.E., Is the 
cap. Kice, cocoa, tobacco, hemp, cotton, 
etc., are raised, and various kinds of 
. timber are exported and coal and sulphur 
are worked. It was captured by the Jap. 
forces early in 1942, and occupied until 
Dec. 1944. Pop. 167,700. 

Mindszenty, Cardinal Joseph (b. 1892), 
primate of Hungary, the son of a peasant 
couple named Pehm. During the Second 
World War, while still a par. priest, he 
changed his name to M. after the vil. 
Csehimlndszent where he was born. He 
openly defied the Nazis and was im- 
prisoned by the Gers. until his release by 
the Red Army. He was made cardinal 
in 1945 and his popularity soon made him 
a powerful force in Hungary. The advent 
of a Communist regime brought him into 
conflict with the State. H© refused to 
compromise on Christian principles, es- 
pecially in regard to education, or to leave 
the country, and in 1948 was arrested on 
charges of offences against the State, 
having previously warned his people 
against any confessions that might be 
extracted from him. Ills trial was a 
travesty of justice and he was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. See also Hungary. 

Mine Gases, see under Coal-Mining. 

Minehead, mrkt. tn. and watering-place 
of Somerset, England, 21 m. N.W. of 
Dunster and 25 m. from Taunton, on 
the W. Region Railway. It is a bunting 
centre. There is a small harbour and 
North Hill overlooks the tn. From here 
tourists can reach Exmoor. Pop. 7000. 

Mineo (anct. Mense), tn. of Sicily in the 
prov. of Catania, 27 m. S.W. by W. 
therefrom. Pop. i 0,000. 

Mineral Dressing, purification of ores, 
coal, oil, etc. See also Mktalh. 

Mineral Kingdom, one of the three great 
dopts. iuto which nature has been divided, 
viz. animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
Members of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are characterised by the de- 
velopment of special organs or structures 
adapted for ‘ life * or ‘growth.* The M. K. ( 
however, is concerned only with minerals 
which may be described as natural homo- 
geneous substances, formed under condi- 
t ions in which neither animal nor vegetable 
life has taken part. Minerals increase by 
a process of accretion, not by assimilation, 
its in the organic kingdoms, and arc also 
bounded, in their most developed form, 
by plane surface, i.e. are crystallised. 

Mineralogy. Treatises on M. by Theo- 
phrastus, Dioseorides, and Pliny, although 
now of little scientific value, show that the 
study is of great antiquity. Asrricola in 
the sixteenth century, in his work, typifies 
the advance made in descriptive M.; 
Wallcrius in 1747 issued the first svs- 
tematic descriptive work, and RouiC \ie 
Lisle in his Cn/staUographie (1772) first 
applied to the science the principles 
of crystallography. Later mineralogists. 
Werner, Huuy, von Kobell, and others 
of the present day, have brought the 
science to its prompt exactness. M. is 
loonccrned with the chomlcal and physical 
characters of minerals (which embrace 
crystallography), and on the geological 
side discusses their modes of occurrence. 
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whether original or secondary, and thoir 
inodes of origin, whether aqueous, igneous, 
or organic. With regard to the chemical 
composition of the minerals, qualitative 
and quantitative analyses can be per- 
formed. Complete analysis in the wet 
way is necessary to determino a formula 
for the mineral. The complete study of 
a mineral involves a knowledge of many 
factors. The crystalline form is of para- 
mount importance, and it is usually au 
easy matter to discover the particular 
crystal system to which a mineral belongs, 
and also in a majority of cases to find 
what crystal class is represented. Tho 
methods of doing this arc essentially those 
involving the principles of crystallography 
Cta \y connected with this might 
be mentioned cleavage, or the facility of 
a crystal for breaking regularly along 
well-defined planes, which sometimes give 
indications of the symmetry underlying 
the building plan. Etch figures, caused 
by the action of various agencies, and sur- 
face markings are not Infrequently of 
great assistance in finally determining the 
crystal class of a mineral. Thus iron 
pyrites is found in cubes, but striations on 
adjacent faces are so disposed that tho 
full amount of cubic symmetry is im- 
possible, In spite of the fact that the cubes 
are otherwise perfect. Twinning, or the 
con j miction of more than one individual 
according to a definite plan (e.g. in lnaclea 
of diamond), is an important charac- 
teristic of some minerals. A number of 
purely physical characteristics are of the 
utmost use to the mineralogist. Including 
hardness, elasticity, cohesion, pyroelectric 
effects, specific gravitj'. specific heat, 
structure, colour, tenacity, lustre, fusi- 
bility, electric and magnetic properties. 
It must be remembered that minerals do 
not by any means show perfect crystalline 
form. Some of them appear in crystalline 


conglomerations with no particular at- 
tempt at the presentation of even one or 
two perfect units, whilst many minerals 
are not even crystalline at all. A rich 
hue of investigation for crystalline speci- 
mens in particular is that which makes 
use of the many optical properties of 
matter. Much information can bo ob- 


tained by an examination of tho effect of 
light on such specimens. Thus all cubic 
crystals are said to be optically isotropic, 
t.e. they behave like glass in presenting 
identical optical effects in all directions. 
For Mich crystals there is only one re- 
fractive index {e.g. with fluorspar). If 
the cry al belongs to either the tetragonal 
or the hexagonal system, there is one 
direction in the crystal, along the unique 
or optic axis (tetragonal in one case, hex- 
agonal in the other) where the passage of 
light is perfectly normal, and one re- 
fractive index corresponds to it. In other 
directions there are two refractive indices 


to consider, corresponding to the splitting 
up of the light, in two directions in the 
crystal. Crystals belonging to these two 
systems are sal#» to be uniaxial. The 
double refraction is due to tho presence 
of two plane-polarised rays whenever lighf 
passes through the crystal (except along 
the optic axiH l. The rhombic, morioclinic, 


and anorthio crystals, which ore often 
mot, are biaxial, and there are three re- 
fractive indices to take Into account. 
Again crystals can be examined in polar- 
ised light, when further Information Is 
afforded as to pleochroism and interference 
figures ( q.v .). Tho minerals present in the 
most close-grained rocks can bo deter- 
mined upon examination of thin sections 
for the microscopic. ( See Petrology.) 
In recent yearn rapid advances have been 
made in the determination of tho Internal 
structure of the units composing the 
mineral crystals. It is possible to gain a 
verv good idea of the plan underlying tho 
building up of crystals by means of X-ray 
diffraction methods (g.v.). whereby not 
only the nature of the building groups can 
be found, but also their relative positions 
in the crystal. Other advances have been 
made, particularly in the study of radio- 
active properties of some minerals, and in 
the characteristic colour effects produced 
by ultra-violet light when allowed to 
Impinge on many crystalline specimens. 
This effect alone often suffices to show up 
tho presence of a particular mineral in a 
specimen. Still more recently the electron 
microscope (q.v.) has been usefully em- 
ployed iti mineral analysis or identification. 

Minerals may be classified as metallic 
and non -metallic, but generally are classi- 
fied into groups, the members of which 
show a certain unity chemically, physi- 
cally, and crystallograpbically. A usual 
classification is to divide minerals into 
main groups based on chcmicul similarity 
and then to subdivide these again. 

1. Native elements — including metals 
and non-metals, e.g. gold, silver, copper, 
sulphur, etc. 

2. Halides — including fluorides (fluor- 
spar. CuF 2 ), chlorides (salt, NaCl), morn 
complicated bodies like cryolite (3NaF, 
A1F 3 ). 

3. Sulphides— galena (PbS), blonde 
(ZnS), greenockite, cinnabar (II gS), pyrites 
(FeSg), marcasite (FeS 2 ). 

4. Oxides — cuprite (Cu*0), cassiterito 
(Sn0 2 ), corundum (A1 2 0 3 ), rock crystal 
(S v () 2 ). 

5. Sulpharsenites, etc. — tetrahedrite 
(3CuoS*SbaS 3 ); tennantite (SCuaS-AsaSa); 
pyrargyrite OAgaS-SbgS#); proustito 
(3Ag2S*A.s a S a ). 

0. Carbonates — the calcito class, e.g. 
caloite (CaCOa), rbombohedrai. Tho ara- 
gonite class, rhombic. 

7. Tho sulphates — tho rhombic sul- 
phates, e.g. barytes ( BaS0 4 ). Others such 
as gypsum <CaS0 4 ,21i a 0). 

8. The aluniinatcs -spinel, MgA]«0 4 . 

9. Borates —borax (Na e B 4 0 7 , 10H s O). 

10. Phosphates — aputitc (Ca 6 F(P0 4 ) 8 ). 

11. The tungstates and molybdates. 

12. Niobatcs and tantalat^s. 

] 3. The urunutos. 

14. The silicates - perhaps the most 
important group of all. This Includes 
amphiholcs (hornblende); pyroxenes (au- 
gite, monoclinic; enstatite, rhombic); the 
felspar group (orthoclase, anorthite); 
mica; topaz; tourmaline; tho zeolites; 
the garnets; and many others. 

Minerals of analogous constitution often 
have the same crystalline form. This 
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Isomorphism is "well shown by the car- 
bonates; calcite (CaCOs); magnesite 
(MgCOs); calamine (ZnCO s ); ehalybite 
(FeCO*); rhodochrosite (MnCO a ), which 
are similar in form, occurring? in rhora- 
bohedral crystals, and show the same 
cleavage and optical properties. Sub- 
stances having? the same chemical com- 
position in ay crystallise in two forms, i.e. 


are so related that one is the mirror- 
image of the other. Many minerals, when 
found in good specimens, are utilised for 
the fashioning of gem stones. Amongst 
these a few may be quoted: diamond, 
ruby, sapphire, spinel, beryl and emerald, 
zircon, spheno, garnet, etc. 

To the class of silicates belong the 
majority of rock-forming minerals, which 
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\. Orthocl.'ise felspar (mnnnclmi< '. (*r\stal« common Piismalu , made up of pinacoid. prism, .uid 
bas.il faces. 'I winning verv lommou on Ihnc laws- (i) t«»rlsbad, (j) Man* 1 >ach, ami (3) Baveno, 

B. Mica (nionodmic ). Usually in tix-sided tabular <i\MuK 

C Garnet (cubic). Rbombohcdra or trapf'Zohedia, 01 a, combinations of these forms. 

L> Hornblende (monocline') Ciystals common. Prismatic, combination of dinopinacoid, pn-uw, 
chnodouie, ami heunorthodoinc 

1 C. C ah ite (hexagonal, rlinmlmhediAl, calcite tyi*'). Ihrce main tvprs- (1) dog-tooth type, com 
bni.ition of prism and scalenohi dnm, {-’) nail-head upc. < ombination ot pnsin and llat rhoinlwhedrou. 
and (<0 prismatic crystals 

F. Quartz (hexagonal) Hexagonal prism bounded above and u low by hexagonal pyramids. 


they arc dimorphous. Thus the carbon- 
ate of calcium occurs iu the rliombo- 
hedral system as ouleito and in the 
rhombic system as aragonite. The sili- 
cates, which form the largest class of all 
minerals, exhibit fullv those phenomena 
of isomorphism, dimorphism, and poly- 
morphism. Titanium dioxide is found in 
the forms rutile and anatase (which arc 
both tetragonal, hut differ in characteristic 
angles) and brookite, which is rhombic. 
A few minerals show the phenomenon of 
enantiomorphism, owing to peculiar 
structure of the particles building up the 
whole. Thus right - and left-handed q uartz 


are classified into families or groups, such 
as the amphiholes, pyroxenes, felspars, 
micas, zeolites, cte., according to their 
similarity ol chemical composition and 
crystalline properties. In their modes of 
occurrence minerals are essential or acces- 
sory, according as their absence would 
either alter the rock ami make it funda- 
mentally different or would not affect it* 
petrographical species. Thus quartz is 
an essential constituent of granite, its 
remoxal altering the petrographic specie* 
to syenite. All < sscntial minerals an* 
original, hut the converse is not true. 
Thus topaz and spheric may be original 
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constituents of granite, but are yet acces- 
sory minerals In that their absence docs 
not alter the rock fundamentally. Acces- 
sory minerals frequently occur in cavities 
where they had room to crystallise out 
from the general mass, as, for example, 
the crystals which lino the ‘ druay ’ cavities 
in granite. Secondary minerals, the result 
of subsequent, changes in rocks, are gener- 
ally duo to the chemical action of perco- 
lating waters and gases, cither from above 
(as in the formation of kaolin) or from 
below (as in the formation of gneissen and 
tourmaline), (ironps of minerals are 
found associated, indicating a significant 
parage lies is. It is observable that basic 
minerals tend to separate out togother 
from rock magmas by the process of 
magmatic differentiation. In saline de- 
posits calcite. gypsum, rock salt, carnal - 
lite, etc., are frequently found associated. 
The decomposition of minerals by the 
action of percolating wators frequently 
gives rise to pseudomorphs. i.e. the ex- 
ternal form of a mineral is retained while 
being replaced by other minerals. Tims 
calcite organisms may become Mlicifled, 
due to the interchange of silica for calcite, 
thus giving pseudomorphs of silica after 
calcite. As well as occurring in the crys- 
talline form minerals assume a concre- 
tionary form, some being particularly 
prone to assume this form. Siderite is 
generally nodular, whilo calcite is often 
found in concretionary' form. Silica often 
assumes this shape, as in the hotryoidal 
form of chalcedony. Scv. hundred species 
of minerals have been described, and 
the number is constantly' increasing by 
the addition of new ones. See also Cleav- 
age; Crystallography; Ihmokphism; 
Petrology. For text -books see K. rt. 
Dana. System of Mineralogy , 1837 (ed. 
C. Palache. H. Berman, and C. Frondel), 
1944, and Text -bonk of Mineralogy, 192fi; 
F. A. A. Lacroix. Les Enclaves des rorhes 
voleaniques, 1893, and other works on the 
M. of France and Fr. colonies: J. I*. 
Jddings. Rock Minerals, 1911; A. do Lap- 
parent, Precis de mintratogie , 1921 ; A. K. 
Tuttou, Crystallography , 1924 : H. A. 

Micro, Mineralogu, 1929; II. Louis, 
Mineral Deposits , 1931; W. it. Jones 
and I). Williams, Minerals and Mineral 
Deposits, 1948; II. II. Head, Hatley’s 
Elements of Mineralogy , 1948; and (Cham- 
bers's Mineralogical Dictionary, 1948. 

Mineral Oil, see Petroleum. 

Mineral Phosphates, mineral deposits 
containing phosphoric acid in combina- 
tion. Home occur in coprolitcs as calcium 
phosphnte. These are stony deposits 
found in conjunction with Jurassic rocks. 
They represent the fossilised excrements 
of anlmaK Other M. P. are apatite, 
Ga*(C&F)(l'O t v, wavellite, 2(AOOID 3 - 
<P04)2,91l 2 <': turquoise, AlcfOIIfePOfl, 
HsO; znonozilc, (Oc.La.DDPO*, and pyro- 
morphitc, rb 4 fCbCl)(P0 4 ) 3 . The most 
important deports of M. P. occur in N. 
Africa and Florida. See Piiose>hates. 

Mineral Rights, Taxation of, see Land 
Taxes. m 

Mineral Waters, so called owing to the { 
presence In them of mineral constituents* 
derived from the rocks over which they | 


flow. The waters are sometimes cold, or 
may be warm or even boiling. As a 
general rule the thermal waters are more 
mineral than cold waters, although there 
Is no relation between the temp, and tho 
chemical composition. M. W. may be 
classified according to the prevailing 
mineral substance contained in them. 
Earthy M. W. generally contain carbonate 
or sulphate of calcium, and occur abun- 
dantly in limestone dists. Such are the 
hot springs of Bath, The waters of Baden 
and Oontrcxdvillo are also of this type, 
tho waters generally being imbibed. Fer- 
ruginous or chalybeate waters contain a 
large 4 proportion of ferrous carbonate, and 
are known by their ‘inky* taste. Brine 
springs contain sodium chloride or salt. 
The brines worked as sources of salt are 
derived from borings into saliferous beds; 
such are the springs of Cheshire, Salz- 
kanimergut (Austria), and Bex (Switzer- 
land ). These springs also contain chlorides 
of potassium, magnesium, and calcium, 
sulphates of calcium and other metals, 
silica, phosphates, nitrates, and gases such 
as carbon dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
etc. The hot springs of volcanic dists. 
usually contain dissolved mineral matter, 
cliiclly silica, with sulphates, carbonatos, 
chlorides, etc. The oil springs of America 
are typical mineral springs. Medicinal 
springs are M. W. which are believed to 
have a curative effect on diseases. TheHO 
medicinal waters may be (1) Alkaline, con- 
taining lime or soda and carbonic acid, as 
at Vichy and Saratoga. Some alkaline 
M. W. contain lithium carbonate ( e.g . 
at Bilin and Carlsbad). ‘(2) Bitter waters 
wit h sulphates of magnesia and soda, os at 
Sedlitz and Ktssingen and Epsom. These 
waters have aperient properties. (3) Salt, 
as at Wiesbaden, Cheltenham, Droitwich, 
and Horn burg. (4) Earthy, as at Bath 
and Lucca. (5) Sulphurous, containing 
sulphur in the form of sulphides and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, as at Aachen, 
Harrogate, and Aix-les-Bains. (6) Special 
varieties. Thus arsenical waters are 
found in tho S. Tyrol and in France, whilst 
barium-containing M. W. arc represented 
in some places (e.g. Harrogate). The 
waters of these springs may he warm and 
acquire their medicinal reputation from 
their thermal qualities. In sulphurous 
waters the sulphuretted hydrogen and sul- 
phurous acid are sometimes oxidised into 
sulphuric acid which remains free in tho 
water. Waters containing carbon dioxide 
are used as table waters, e.g. ApoUtnaris. 
Helium Is occasionally found in M. W., 
and also disintegration products from 
radium. It has been averred that the 
medicinal qualities of some of these ‘cure 
waters’ are due to the presence of radium 
in small quantities. Uouty: and rheu- 
matic ailments are most likely to benefit 
by M. W. Dyspepsia aad kindred 
stomachic troubles benefit by the diet and 
general health regime, as well as by the 
waters. Skin diseases are bcsjfc cured with 
sulphurous waters ; anaemia Improves with 
iron waters and purgatives, While hydro- 
therapeutic treatment benefits the obese 
and diabetics. (See also Balneology 
Balneotherapeutics ; IIytjrotitehapy). 
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Artificial Mineral Waters have been 
manufactured for many years; they were 
first prepared by the Rev. Joseph Priest- 
ley ( q.v .). Originally at tempts were made 
to copy exactly the composition of the 
natural M. W.. but in recent years the 
tendency has been to incorporate sub- 
stances of medicinul or palatable value 
which are not. necessarily found in natural 
waters. In most artificial M. W. carbon 
dioxide is forced into tlu' liquid under 
pressure. 

Miner's Anaemia, see Ankylostomiasis. 

Miners' Federation of Great Britain, 
formerly the federation of coal miners’ 
t-rado unions of Great Britain. It. was 
estab. In 1888, when its membership was 
80,000. Its political power received an 
Impetus from Fr. Ideas before the First 
World War, though the leaders of the 
great coal strike of 1912 were not syndi- 
calist. Before the B’irst World War their 
programme was nationalisat ion and state 
administration of the mines, but after the 
First World War it was changed to a de- 
mand for national ownership coupled with 
democratic* control by the workers. This 
programme of guild socialism was in fact 
presented before the Sankev Commission 
of 1919. In 1944 the; unions affiliated 
with the M. F. of G. B were amalgamated 
into the National Uulnii of Mine workers. 
See It. Page A mot. The Miners. A 
History of the Miners' Federation of (1 real 
Britain, tsso- 1910, 1949. 

Minersville, coal-mining bor. of Penn- 
sylvania. U.S.A. Pop. 8800. 

Minerva, Rom. goddess, identified with 
the Gk. Athena, ller worship was cele- 
brated with that of Jupiter and Juno in 
the temple on the Capitol. Her festival, 
called quinquatrus , fell on March 19, and 
lusted five days. She was the goddess of 
wisdom and good counsel. A carved 
image of her, culled the ‘Palladium,’ and 
supposed to have been carried from Troy 
by /Kneas, was preserved in the temple 
of Vesta. See A. Wurdc Fowler, J toman 
Festivals, 1908. 

Mines, Military and Naval. Military 
mining belongs to the oldest application 
of engineering to the art of war. \t least 
four centuries before the Christian era 
such warfare was known. Long before 
gunpowder w*as used places were captured 
by gaining access through mine galleries. 
Gunpowder was first used m minc-warfaro 
In 1487, after which mining became more 
common. At. the siege of Sehast opol over 
6 in. of galleries were driven by the oppos- 
ing armies. The First World War pro- 
duced conditions similar to those of siege 
warfare, and special t mops had to be 
trained for this. The tiers, were the first 
to use mines in Flanders in Dee. 1914. 
The great mining feat of the First World 
War was the blowing up of the Messines 
Ridge on June 7, 1917, by the Brit., who 
used 1,000,000 lb. of explosives oil a 10 -in. 
front. The effect of this attack was to put 
a ’stop to Ger. aggressive mining, with 
the improvements in the range and weight 
of field artillery and in bombing aircraft, 
the need for underground protection in 
future wars brought into being methods of 
mining to cope with these improvements. 


In the Second World War, partly owing 
to its less static character, offensive mining 
of the classical type became virtually obso- 
lete. The Gers. produced two models uf 
remote-controlled tank, loaded with ex- 
plosive and detonated by radio ; these were 
intended to destroy enemy field -works, 
and were used against the Anzio bridge- 
head, without much success, in the role of 
the old siege-mine. Defensive mining, on 
the other hand, increased in Importance. 
In the W. desert, owing to the general 
absence of natural obstacles, minefields 
became the prin. feature of defensive 
positions, such as tho perimeter of Tobruk 
and the Tel-el-Iessa-Qatara line. The 
mines used w*ere of two types, anti-tank 
and anti -personnel. The former de- 
pended for their effect on blast alone, and 
required generally speaking a larger ex- 
plosive charge (usually amatol) to break 
the tracks or damage the suspension of the 
tank. The Ger. Tellemtine can be taken 
as the type of anti-tank mine as developed 
up to 1945. Anti-personnel M. can be 
either blast or fragmentation. Both were 
detonated by pressure on the cover, like 
the anti-tank M. f or by means of a trip- 
wire. Fragmentation M. caused damage 
either by the simple splintering of a metal 
container similar to the projectile casing 
of an II. Fi. shell, or by a shrapnel effect, as 
in tho Ger. S-mine. This was in effect 
a short mortar buried upright in the 
ground with a very weak propelling 
charge. When detonated it projected a 
container into the air about the height, of 
a man’s waist; it then burst, scattering 
laterally a quantity of shrapnel bullets. 
The development of mine-detectors, which 
depended for their efficacy on ‘echoes' 
rebounding from metal objects, caused a 
rc\ olution in the design of luiul-M. These 
now tended more to rely on blast effect as 
tho charge had to be housed in a non- 
metallie container such as wood, plastic, 
or even papier-mache ( Pappmint ). Non- 
metallir fragmentation M. were, however, 
made w ith glass and pottery casings. 

Naval M. were first used during he 
Amer. civil war; some were controlled 
from the shore by electrical means, while 
others were operated automatically. Dur- 
ing the Russo- Jup. war an improved mine 
was used w liieh could be arranged to take 
iinv depth ol water between JO and 70 
fathoms. This was a * non -control led ’ 
type, and was the type generally iu use 
throughout the First World War. The 
(Sew. introduced a ‘maguetic mine’ in the 
Second World War, but one was washed 
up intact on the Brit, coast , and its secrets 
soon learned, with the result that all 
vessels were protected by a ' de-gaussiug* 
girdle, which bad the effect of de-mag- 
net ising or dc-polarising the ship. Air- 
craft , too, were used in exploding magnetic 
mines by radio. Acoustic M. were also 
developed and used by both sides. 
Detonation was effected by the vibrations 
of a ship’s propeller oscillating a contact, 
arm within the mine. To sweep these 
,nn electrically driven hammer In a box 
fitted ahead of the bows was used; a 
Brit. type, however, was evolved which 
could distinguish the hammer vibrations 
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from those of a propeller. so proving 
almost Impossible to sweep. M. aro 
used in a variety of ways: minefields are 
laid to protect certain approaches, and 
estuaries of rivs. used by fleets are mined. 
A mine barrage consists of M. sunk at 
intervals of 10 ft. from just below the 
surface to a depth of about 90-100 ft. 
Such a barrage was designed in the First- 
World War to catc h capital ships on the 
surface and .submarines down to a depth 
of 100 ft. Perhaps the most effective 
tvpes of M. used during the First World 
War were ihc Amcr. * antennas* mine and 
the Vickers * II ' mine. 

M. arc' laid from all kinds of vessels, 
including submarines. When the Her. 
Navv in tin First World War was kept 
confined to Us own ports mine-laying by 
submarine was a possible counter-move, 
md in this the Oers. were very successful. 
Vessels designed for mine-laying have 
now been built and added to navies. 

One of the most important and hazard- 
ous operations of war is that of mine- 
sweeping, carried out chiefly by trawlers. 
A single wire towed between two trawlers 
about 400-500 yds. apart is the usual 
method of sweeping. The Burney para- 
vane came into use in 1917. It was a 
device which caught the mooring wire of 
the mine between steel teeth and cut it 
very quickly, thus releasing the mine to 
the surface, where it was exploded by lire 
at a safe distance* from all craft. See 
J. Cowie, Mines. Minelayers, and Mitie- 
imnnfj. 

Mines Rescue, see under Bksc'UK Work. 

Ming, dynasty of China which reigned 
from 1368, after the Mongols were ox- 
I w* lied, until 1644. Its founder was Chu 
Vuan-chang, who cstab. the cap. at 
Peking. The M. period was notable, not 
■»o much for creative work in letters and 
,ut as for interest in and preservation of 
the work of the past. During this period 
i he earliest contacts of the modern W. 
world with China wece made by the 
Portuguese mariners, and by the Jesuit 
millenaries who followed them. The M. 
ilv nasty was eventually overthrown by 
the Manchurian dynasty. .Sec further 
under OriTN'A, Chinese, Art. on M. porcelain. 

MInghetti, Marco (1818-86), It. states- 
man and economist, b. at Bologna. He 
entered the service of Pope Pius IX. after 
his election (1844), and was appointed 
member of the Consulta della Finnnzo. 
When Pius yielded to the demands of 
Austria, he resigned office and fought in 
the Sardinian Army in Lombardy. In 
1859 Cun our appointed him secretar>- 
general 1o ihc* foreign office and subse- 
quently minister of the interior (1861). 
After CavourN death (1861) he succeeded 
to the premiership (1863), and concluded 
with Napoleon HI. the Sept- Convention 
(1864). He was later minister of agri- 
culture (1868) and Premier (1873-76). 
Elis writings include Della economist pub - 
plica (1859); La Ohiesa e la Stato (1878); 
and Miei ricordiMB&5). 

Miniature-painting, usually applied to 
portraits painted on a very small scale:* 
M. is generally executed on ivory and is, 
as to composition, drawing, and finishing, 
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subject to the same process as any other 
kind of painting, but the colouring, at all 
events of the faro, is clotted or stippled on. 
The term miniature (from Lut. mino, to 
colour with red ochre) was originally 
applied, not to a small portrait, hut to the 
highly specialised art of illustrating MSS. 
Each of the 250 miniatures in illustration 
of the celebrated Cottonian Genesis was 
about 4 in. square. Later the miniature 
became merely a large initial letter con- 
taining on or arouucl it u pictorial repre- 
sentation on a small scale of some Incident 
or person spoken of in the text. From 
this fact it is possible that the term minia- 
ture when it became exclusively applied 
to small portrait-painting on enamel, 
ivory, or any other material had become 
erroneously associated with Lat. mino, to 
diminish. Ivory is commonly selected for 
M., because the peculiar hue of the better 
kinds present s great facilities for the Imita- 
tion of human skin, and indeed ivory may 
bo regarded as the chief elementary tint 
that goes to the formation of the eolouring 
of tlesh. Before being used the ivory has 
to be prepared by rubbing it on pumice 
powder and water with a glass ‘m uller,’ 
which gives it a ‘ground* surface. The 
conversion of photographs into ‘colour 
photographs* is, however, hardly the art 
of a Huns Holbein, for it consists in doing 
little more than acid nature’s colouring to 
what must, perforce be regarded as 
nature’s form; and most experts agree 
that to attempt to improve the photo- 
graphy by deepening shadows, or viex) 
versa, usually detracts from the accuracy 
of the portraiture. Eng. artists have 
been conspicuous in the post as miniature 
painters, among the most notable being 
Isaac Oliver, whose miniatures are to be 
seen in practically every important, por- 
trait collection -he painted James 1. and 
most of the contemporary court and 
nobility; Peter Oliver, bis sou, whose 
celebrated miniature, ‘The Entombment 
of Christ,’ was begun by his father and 
finished by the son; Richard Coswray 
(1710-1821), whoso miniatures for snuff- 
box lids were famous; mnl Sir Win. Ross 
(1794-1860), the king of Eng. miniaturists. 
See J. L. i 1 report. History of Miniature 
Art. 1887; G. (J. Williamson, Tlamibook of 
Portrait Miniatures, 1897; J. J. Foster, 
Chats on Old Miniatures, 1908; F. R. 
Martin, The, Miniature Painting arui 
Painters of Persia, India, and Turkey , 
1912; and O. E. Saunders, English Illu- 
mination, 1928. 

Miniature Poodle, sub-variety of poodlo 
ir/.r.) which does not stand higher than 
15 in. at the shoulder. 

Mini6, Claude Etienne (1814-79), Fr. 
inventor of the M. rifle, b. in Paris. He 
entered the army us private and rose to 
the. rank of colonel 11858). having seen 
active service in Africa. The rifle bearing 
his name was invented in 1349. 

Minieh (Minya), administrative div. of 
Upper Egypt, with an area of 782 sq. m., 
drained by the Nile. M. is the cap., 
situated on the Nile midway between Siut 
and Boni-Suef. It has manuts. of earthen- 
ware, and a gov. cotton factory. Pop. of 
div. 1,061,500; of tn. 70,000. 
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Minim, character or note in mimic, equal 
in duration to one-fourth of a breve, or two 
crotcliotfl. Its name is derived from the 
fact that in anct. music this note was of 
the shortest duration (nota minima). A 
M. rest indicates silence for the duration of 
a M. 

Minima, see Maxima and Minima. 

Minims, or Minimi, friars of the religious 
order founded by rit. Francis of Paula. 
The rule is founded on that of St. Francis 
of Assisi. St. Francis of Paula founded 
his first convent in 1444. and the first rule 
was made in 1493. There are also second 
and third orders. 

Minimum Wage. A M. \V. is a rate of 
pay below’ which wages may not fall. It 
is fixed either by legislation or as a result 
of collective bargaining. To-day agita- 
tion to secure a M. \V. is said to arise 
principally from the worker who seeks 
protection from parsimonious employers, 
but in the Middle Ages the employers 
sought protection from the excessive 
charges of craftsmen. Throughout the 
hist, of trade unions many disputes have 
a M. W. as their main object (.sec Jn- 
hUSTiilAL i)lMi»tTTi:s). and trade hoards 
have secured adjustments favour- 
able to the worker. In lo24 there was 
municipal regulation of wages in large 
Eng. tns., and an Ac*- m I abet h marked 
a definite step in the progress of the 
movement. Tudor the Trade Hoards 
Act of 1918 a largo number of trades were 
included in M. \V. decisions, and hitherto 
sweated labour wa- placed on a more 
favourable footing. The Tinted Notions, 
through tin* internal ional Labour Or- 
ganisation, has (following the League of 
Nations) u special ilept. which considers 
the* question, and practically iu every 
part of the world there is a movement in 
favour of n M. \\\ Many employers pay 
more than a M. \V., and this fact tends 
to dispose of the suggestion that a M. \V. 
is prone to become a maximum. In some 
trades the M. W. H actuates according to 
the rise or fall in the en-t »>f Ihing, a 
sliding minimum scale being formulated. 

There are iu the ILS. \.. where such 
«oales are more numerous t him in England, 
three methods of payment. The first 
gives an additional monthly percentage, 
increasing by f> for o\ery unit of rise 
according to the Kradstreel index num- 
ber; the second calculates the propor- 
tionate increase of cost of li\ing by a 
monthly comparison; while t lit' third uses 
as a standard the average of the pov.’s 
index numbers for J9ls. M. \V. legis- 
lation was a part, of the national recovery 
programme enacted under l 'resident 
Roosevelt in 1933. There arc also M. W. 
ordinances in many lirit. colonies. 

Mining. The term M.. in its broadest 
sense, is the art of extracting useful 
■ minerals from the crust of the earth. It. 
embraces (a) prospecting, which means to 
search; 0) exploration, which determines 
tho extent of mineral deposit; and (c) 
development or exploitation, which deals 
with the method of working the deposit. 
The prin. products mined Include the 
metalliferous ores of gold, silver, zinc, 
copper, lead, tin, elc.. and the non- 
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metalliferous minerals such as coal, peat, 
gypsum, limestone, kaolin, marble, gran- 
ite, precious stones, mineral oil, and oil 
shales. Those deposits occur iu the earth 
in various ways. Thoy may form (1) 
tabular or sheet-like deposits or (2) nou- 
tabuiar or irregular masses. Further, a 
tabular deposit, may occur as (a) a bed or 
layer, or (b) a vein or lode. Many of the 
most, important mineral deposits occur as 
beds containing a valuable metal such 
gold, copper, iron, or lead. The non- 
tubular deposits include the diamond- 
bearing 'necks' of old volcanoes: large 
‘bosses' of granite or masses of hamiatite. 

Tho prin. methods of working mineral 
deposits are (1) open -east or surface 
workings: (2) open and underground 
workings combined; (3) alluvial or placer 
M. : (4) wells and boreholes; and (5) under- 
ground workings. 

Open-east M. is only possible* where the 
mineral lies at or near the surface and N 
relat ively fiat . Among the minerals often 
worked by this method are coal, lignite, 
and the ores of gold, copper, iron. lead, 
and tin. Under favourable conditions 
the method is economical and reasonably 
safe. The first process is the removal of 
the overburden or rock covering the 
valuable bed of mineral. After this the 
mineral itself is excavated and removed. 
If the mineral is hard it will require 
blasting or breaking b> machinery. Now- 
adays the overburden and mineral ore 
are worked h> mechanical methods. 
Large power shovels, mounted on tractors 
and dmeii by electricity or steam. 
c\r uvate and load the material into lorries, 
trucks, or conveyors. Dragline and 
bucket excavators are used for loose rock 
ami alluvial and these can dig under 
water. The locomotive crane and buc ket 
is also used for gravels and muds. The* 
bulldozer is also used for clearing surface 
rubbish and for excavating earth. The 
removal of both overburden and mineral 
begins from the top downwards in suc- 
cessive horizontal slit es. benches, or ter- 
racc-\ until the bottom is reached. Iu 
some* eases the overburden is deposited 
iu the trench previously occupied bv tbe 
mineral. This is known us back-filling. 
In open -east M. the ratio of overburden 
tonnage to mineral tonnage* is a deciding 
factor in economical working. 

A c ombination of open and underground 
workings is employed when the on* 
deposit is thick and pitches steeply from 
the surface. The actual workings are 
open hut the ore is removed by under- 
ground levels and shafts. The so-called 
milling process is often adopted for work- 
ing iron-ore deposits. While the over- 
burden is being removed by shovels, etc*., a 
shaft is sunk and cross-cuts driven into 
the deposit. At. short distances along 
these levels small puts or rises arc put up 
to the surface In the cm.* body. Workmen 
then excavate tlu* ore around the top of 
each rise and shoot the ore Jnto it . A door 
at tho bottom of • ich rise enables large 
wagons to be Ioadcu rapidly. Those arc* 
then hoisted up the shaft. As the ore is 
w’orked t aoh small pit takes the form of 
a funnel. 
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Alluvial or placer deposits are those while the heavier and valuable metal 
filling up the floor of rivs., and consist of settles to the bottom. Wood, stone, or 
the sediment carried down by the water iron riffles are fixed in the bottom of the 
and deposited along parte where the sluices to collect the particles of metal, 
current became sluggish. The material In the ctwse of gold mercury is added to 
consists of layers of gravel, sand, and clay, assist in trapping it. Washing tables are 
and containing, perhaps, small quantities sometimes used instead of sluices. When 
of gold, tin, or other metal. Practically a collection or clean-up is duo the water 
all these are heavier than the sand and is diverted into a parallel aeries of sluices, 
clay and can be separated by washing in then the metal is collected and the 
sluices or by i he more primitive methods of mercury recovered and used again, 
pan and rocker. The M. methods com- Hydraulic M. is used when the deposit 
nionly used are dredging, sluicing, or is soft and lies under a loose overburden. 
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OPEN-CVST MININ'!* (IKON) IX MINNESOTA 
\t Mahoning nunc at Hibbing, probably the world's largest iron producer. Men at the left are 
boring holes for dynamite charges with power-dnven auger into the iron -bearing face of dill. 
Midi holes mav also be bored vertically with different equipment. The men at the right are 
placing dynamite sticks in holes previously bored. 

byilmiillcking. Dredging consists of a in this method, known as hydraulicklng, 
boat or barge for supporting the plant j strong jots of water arc projected against 
for bringing up tbo alluvial from the riv. j the bank of gravels and overburden, which 
bed. Maohincrv plays an important part j are loosened and washed away by the 
in alluvial M. Shovels, grabs, scrapers, or | action of the water. Hods of gold or 
drugline excavators arc used when the i tin-bearing gravels arc often hydraulickod. 
deposit N thick. These machines ox- \ The method requires an uifl pie supply of 
carate ami deliver the material to the I water at a high pressure.- Huge reser- 
sluices or other appliances for separating 1 voir* are often constructed for storing 
the valuable metal from waste material. , water. When the fall of ground is not 
^Dredging operations cun now be carried sufficient the washings of gravel are 
down to depths of 130 ft. below pond level. ! forced up to an elevated taiK connected to 
Another method is to divert the course sluices supported on treaties. Liquid, 
of the riv. and^work the alluvial by soluble, or gaseous minerals are often 
streaming. Risk alluvial containing valu- extracted from the ground by means of 
able metal Is often treated in long inclined wells or boreholes. The prln. minerals 
troughs or sluices in which a stream of obtained In this way ate natural in- 
water is kept flowing. The lighter par- flammable gas, petroleum, salt, and 
tides of waste sediment -tire carried away carbonic acid, when under pressure 
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mineral oil will rise to the surface or it 
may have to be sucked up by means of 
pumps. Natural accumulations of saline 
water or brine can be tapped by wells or 
boreholes. A borehole has been put 
down to a depth of over *3 m. in search 
of oil. 

In underground M. the method of 
working depends on whether the deposit 
occurs as a bed, vein, or an irregular mass. 
A steep bed is generally worked on the 
same lines os a vein. In the case of a thin 
vein dipping steeply the deposit is 
generally reached by a vertical shaft. 
In hilly country an adit or horizontal 
tunnel may be used. From the shaft 
level cross-cuts are drawn to the vein, 
usually about 100 ft. apart, vertically. 
From these cross-cuts drives or levels are 
made along the vein in both directions. 
Each level is provided with facilities for 
loading and transporting ore. Winzes 
are drlvageB to tho dip of the vein, and 
raises to the rise. These are driven to 
prove the vein, for ventilation, and for 
working purposes. A raise is driven to 
meet or Hiole through* to a winze from 
the level above, thus forming a connection 
between the two levels. Tho levels, 
winzes, and raises cut tho mineral vein into 
a serieB of rectangular ^blocks or pillars, 
each of which forms a unit that is after- 
wards completely or partly removed by 
M. operations. If the deposit Is thick jt 
Is divided into a number of horizontal 
slices, each slice being in turn divided into 
rectangular blocks. The miner tries to 
locate bis drivages in the valuable portions 
of the vein and leaviug the barren rock 
as buttresses or pillars to support the 
sides oy roof. 

When working away the blocks of ore 
there arc two typical methods, i.e. working 
downwards or underhand stoping. or up- 
wards known as overhand stoping. The 
term stoping means working away any 
deposit in a series of steps. In under- 
hand stoping tho miner begins in tho tloor 
of the level and excavates flic ore in 
a series of steps. Any waste rock de- 
posited upon platforms of timber (Btulls) 
and the metal is drawn up into the level 
by a windlass. The chief disadvantage of 
this method is the cost of winding up the 
metal and water by hand labour, although 
machinery is often used. A cheaper way 
of underhand stoping Is to start from the 
upper end of a w inze In a series of steps as 
before, but tho ore is allowed to roll down 
the winze into wagons in the level below’. 
In overhand stoping work is commenced 
from a raise or from two ends of a winze. 
When a sufficient height has been exca- 
vated timber supports (stein pies, stull- 
pioces) are fixed from wall to wall and 
covered with boards on which the dirt is 
thrown. 

In filling-up methods the mineral is 
removed completely and its place filled 
wjth waste rock. In top -slicing and 
caving tho deposit is extracted from above 
downwards. The top slice is worked out 
from under tho hanging wall or roof W’hich 
Is temporarily supported by timbers. 
Having worked a certain area of mineral, 
the timbers are withdrawn and the roof 


allowed to collapse or cave in. The 
process is repeated slice by slice right 
through the deposit. A form called sub- 
drift caving is used when working thick 
hard ore bodies. In this process the ore 
is removed in vertical slices, starting from 
one side to the other. Obviously the 
actual method of working a mineral 
deposit depends upon a largo number of 
geological and other factors. See also 
Coal; Coal-mining; Lignite. 

See J. E. Spurr, Geology applied to 
Mining , 1904; II. C. Hoover, Principles of 
Mining , 1909 ; C. Lo Neve Foster, Elements 
of Mining and Quarrying (revised by 
S. II. Cox), 1910; H. Heise-IIerbst, Berg - 
baukunde, 1911-14, and Leitfaden der 
Bergbavkunde, 1914; J. B. Mannix, Mines 
and their Story, 1913; Gruner, Cours 
exploitation des mines, 1922; Young,. 
Elements of Mining , 1923, 1946; M. H. 
Haddock, Mine Ventilation and Ventila- 
tors, 1924; B. Beringer, Underground 
Practice in Mining, 1929; II. de la Goupil- 
li6rc, Cours exploitation des mines (4th 
cd.) t 1928; R. Pecle, Mining Engineers * 
Handbook, 1942; T. Bryson and A. 
Harvey, Science for Miners, 1946; and 
Truseott, Mine Economics , 1947. 

Ministry (Church), see Benefice; 
Clergy; Orders, Holy. (Political), see 
Cabinet ; Government; and under names 
of Als., r.g. Aurictlturk and Fisheries. 

Mink, name given to some species of 
the weasel family. The Amer. M., Putorius 
vison , is larger than a stoat, and the fur 
varies from yelloiv to dark brown in 
colour, it is aquatic in habit, feeding on 
fish and small mammals. When attacked 
if produces a very offensive secretion. 
The European M., or marsh otter (P. 
lutreota), closely resembles the other 
species, its white upper lip being its chief 
distinction. If taken young Ms. are 
cusiJv tamed, and have been usod as 
ferrets. For the manufacture of fur coats, 
tic.", and trimmings, the most desirable 
i y pcs of w ild M . are found In Canada and 
America. The fur varies in colour 
from light to dark brown. Ms. are also- 
raised in captivity, and compare very 
fa vo urnbly wit h the w ild types. J n recent 
years few varieties have been developed. 
They are known collectively as mutation 
M., of which t lie most valuable are silver 
blue, pasted, and white. 

Min la ton, tu. of Fcrgusson eo., on the 
Yorkc Peninsula, t?. Australia. 26 m. S. of 
Poll, Victoria. Pop. 2000. 

Minmi, til. of New Wales, Australia, 
in Northumberland, co., 7 ra. W.N.W. 
of Newcastle. There are coal-mines near. 
Pop. 1700. 

Minneapolis, largest city of Minnesota. 
U.S.A., and co. scat of Hennepin co.. is 
situated on both batiks of the Mississippi, 
at tho falls uf St. Anthony, and covers an 
area of 53 sq. m. It ia the great centre of 
the wheat and flour trade, the Immense 
water-powrer of the falls of St. Anthony, 
increased by looks and dams, being used 
in flour-milling. There are extensive 
manufs. of machinery, carriages, furni- 
ture, boots, shoes, etc. M. contains one 
of the twelve federal reserve banks of 
the U.S.A. and is the seat of Minnesota 
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Univ.; owing to its picturesque neigh- 
bourhood it is a favourite holiday resort. 
The falls of Minnehaha, immortalised by 
Longfellow in his Hiawatha , are near the 
city. Pop. 493.000. See C. F. Schmid. 
Social Saga of Two Cities* 1037. 

Minnesingers (tier. Minnesanger , love- 
singers), Ger. lyric poets who nourished 
about 1150 to about 1330. Their lays 
dealt not only with love, but also with 
other topics, such as country life, military 
Adventure, and politics. The earliest M. 
were chieliy Austrian and Bavarian, and 
were often* willed the Swabian poets, be- 
cause in their songs the Swabian dialect 
was prevalent. Their art spread rapidly 
throughout Gerinauy, and in 1207 the 
famous Sangerkrieg , or ‘Battle of the 
Burris' (celebrated In Tannhauser), was 
held ut the Wart burg in Thuringia, where 
the Landgrave Hermann 1., held open 
court for all minstrel folk. Among the 
most famous M. were Friedrich von 
Hausen. Heinrich von Oftcrdiugen, Otto 
von Botenlaubc, lleinrich von Morungcn 
(the noble Morriuger of the ballad), and 
above all Walter von der Vogelwcide, 
whose sougs were not only skilfully 
wrought but also imbued with strong 
national and political feeling. M. were 
generally of noble, sometimes princely, 
rank, but some were mere wandering 
minstrels, Rudiger von Munessc. burgo- 
master of Zd rich (d. 1304), collected nearly 
1500 Minnelieder. The best modern 
selection is by F. H. von der Hagen 
(4 vols., 1838 ). See H. Brinkmaun, Kntste - 
vhungsgeschichtc , 1020, and J. Sicbcrt, 
Dichter Tannhauser : Leben-Gedichte , 1934. 

Minnesota: 1. The 'gopher state. ’ a 
N. central state of the U.S.A., bounded on 
the N. by Canada, on the S. by Iowa, on 
the E. by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, 
and on the VV. by N. and S. Dakota. It 
has a total area of 84,008 sq. m., of which 
5637 sq. in. are water. Its extreme length 
is about 400 m., and breadth 354 in. The 
surface in the S.W. portion is an undu- 
lating plain, well watered with lakes and 
>t reams. In the N. central part is a 
highland, called the Height of Land, with 
an elevation of 1300 to 2000 ft. The land 
slopes in all directions from this central 
elevation, and In the N.E. corner tho 
Misquah hills reach an altitude of 2230 ft. 
Formerly the hills were entirely covered 
with immense forests; now the greater 
part of the saleable pines have been cut, 
though a largo quantity of pines and 
hardwood still stands. Tho great rivs. of 
the state are the Mississippi, draining 
about two-thirds thereof, tho lied 11., 
forming the W., and the St. Croix, the ]•;. 
boundary, and there are numerous minor 
streams, besides thousands of lakes, 
abounding in almost every kind of fresh- 
water fish. The climate is particularly 
healthy, though there are wide extremes 
of temp. Average rainfall Is 284 in. per 
annum. Agriculture is the prin. indust ry, 
tho long summer days being very favour- 
able to the growth of grain, wheat, barley, 
oats, hay, rye, potatoes, etc., being the 
chief crops. M. usually ranks first in 
production of flax seed, and leads all 
states In production of creamery butter. 


The chief fruits growu are upplcs and 
grapes. Tho iron ore deposits are the 
richest in the country. Tho prin. manufa. 
are dour and grain mill products, slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, butter, cheese, 
condensed and evaporated milk, motor 
vehicles, linseed oil, cuko and meal, 
foundry ami machine shop products, 
planing mill and timber products, paper 
and wood pulp, knitted goods, fur goods, 
ogrie. implements, boots and shoes, etc. 
Tho grain trade centre in Minneapolis 
ranks in the U.S.A. second after Chicago. 
Duluth is a great lake port, for iron ore and 
cereals. R has enormous undeveloped 
water power, and productive fisheries of 
white fish and lake trout in Lako Superior. 

Ilistori/. — M. was explored by the Fr. as 
early urfM(>60; in 1686 Nicolas Porrot took 
yiossession of it in the name of the king of 
France. It was ceded to England in 
1763, and became part of tho U.S.A. after 
tho revolution. It was first settled in the 
twenty years following the estab. of Fort 
Snelling (1819), was marie a ter. in 1849 
(with parts of N. and S. Dakota), and 
became a state of tho Union (1858). 
There is a Somite of sixty-seven members 
and a lloiibe of Representatives of 131. 
Two senators ami nine representatives are 
sent to Congress. It w r as largely settled 
in later years by Ger. and Scandinavian 
emigrants, descendants of the latter 
having often been elected to the highest 
posts in the state. M. lias a most etficient 
system of public schools and the unlv. of 
M., chartered in 1851 and opened in 1869, 
with an average enrolment of over 1 1,000 
students, is among tho best In tho U.S.A. 
Other educational institutions include 
llumlino Unlv., founded in 1854: St. 
John’s (Horn. Catholic) Unlv., at College- 
ville; Carlcton College, at Northfiold; and 
Sr. Olaf College, also at Northfleld. 
Fop. (1940) 2,792,300. (estimated 1914) 
2.508,660, a decrease of over 10 per cent 
since 1940. Frin. Ins.: Minneapolis, 
492,370; St. Paul (the state cap.), 
287,700; Duluth, 101,400; Winona, 21,000; 
St. Cloud, 21,000; Rochester, 20,000; 
Ribbing, 15,500. See W. W. Folvvcll, A 
History of Minnesota . 1921-26; T. C. 
Biegcn, Minnesota: its History and its 
People , 1937 ; and Federal Writers’ Project, 
Minnesota: a Slate Guide, 1938. 2. RJv. 

of U.S.A., rising in » series of lakes in M., 
and an ultluent of the Mississippi. Its 
total length is 450 in. and it Hows S.E. 
for about 320 m. f the rest of its course 
being N.E. 

Minnow (Lcuciscus phorinvs), small 
fish common in most parts of Brituln and 
throughout- Europe, it Is distinguished 
from other species of its genus by Its 
small size, and by its brown and green 
colouring. 

Minoa, see under IIkraCleia.. 

Minoans, see under CitHETH. 

Minor, in Scots law a person undor law- 
ful age or majority. Id Eng. law the 
term generally used Is Infant. As op- 
posed to pupil it means a male over 
fourteen, or a female over twelve and 
under twenty-one. Ms. in this restricted 
sense arc capable of consent, but are 
treated as persons of such inferior 
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discretion ami judgment as to require legal tariat and legal difficulties to the Perma- 

{ irotection. Pupillarity, on the other nent Court of International Justice. This 
tund, is a state of total incapacity. A M. system was sound in so far as it might 
who has no curator (guardian) may validly remove the excuse by an outside power 
enter into a contract to marry, or any of intervention on behalf of oppressed M., 
other contract, lease Ills heritable lands, which is a frequent source of war; but its 
and give his movables to whom tie will, weakness lay in the fact that it w'as not 
Hut the acts of a M. who has a curator calculated of itself to impress on JVI. the 
are, generally speaking, invalid without duty they owed to co-operate with majori- 
tlio latter’s consent. Nevertheless he ties in the states to which they belonged 
may. without such consent, do any act or to which they had been assigned, 
which does not alTect the property under The growth of extreme nationalism, 
his curator’s control. * coupled with the development of uuthori- 

Minor, in music, intervals having two tarian or totalitarian forms of gov., 
forms which arc alike consonant or alike seriously compromised the position of M. 
dissonant, arc distinguished as major in Europe in the decade preceding (he 

and M., the M. form being always a semi- Second World War. The M. which pro- 
tone less than the corresponding major vided the chief source of international 
interval. M. scales or modes are so named friction were the Jewish and Ukrainian 
because their main characteristic is their M. in Poland, the Sudeten tiers, in 
third being M. The M. scale is a slight Czechoslovakia, the Russian, tier., and 
.nlnptution for purposes of harmony of one Polish in the Baltic states, the Ger., 
of the later modes ol the Pythagorean Magyar, and other M. in Yugoslavia, the 
system of scales. M. tones are losh than tiers, in Akace-T orraine, arid the Gks. in 
major by a comma. Albania, in 1 DM 8 Germany and Poland 

Minorca (Sp. Menorca), second largest concluded an agreement which purported 
of the Ralcarie Is., area 2P3 sq. m., in the 1 o give their respective M. a small mca- 
Mcditerranean belonging to Spain. < ’c reals sun; of cultural and general rights, but 
and fruits are produced; there are good this agreement meant no more on Ger- 
pastures, anti horse and cattle rearing is niariv’b part than the beginning of a pro- 
<arried on. Marble, alabaster, slate, vocative claim even where in Europe. and 
copper, lead. iron, e'.- are mined. In indeed m tiio world, to control tier. M. on 
winter tin* is. is exposed to boisterous the principle that I'olkslum or personal 
winds from the N. The cap. is Port nationaht y was t lie inconi rovertihle right 
Mahon, which has a splendid harbour, of all Ilnur nationals. Rv that year the 
Pop. 45,700. system of protection of M. hail virtually 

Minorities, Protection of, protection collapsed owing to ihe wane of the League 
clauses in such treaties as the treaty of Council’s political authority, a loss of 
Berlin, 1878, and the treaties concluded authority which adversely affected the 
after the First World War, have lor their Jewish M. in Germany ami Rumania 
object the assurance of civil ami poliihal (See A \ti-Si:mitisv .) The Ger. claim to 
liberty to the minority subjects in newly act as the protector of all Ger. M. d well- 
created or newly recognised states, irre- mg outside the Reich was nowhere more 
spcctivo of the religious creeds of such impudently asserted than in Ozccho- 
Kubjects. By the treaty of Berlin ihe Slovakia, where its development led 
great, powers recognised the four Balkan directly to the absorption of the whole 
slates $ubje<t to a condition for the P. country in the Reich despite concessions 
of M.; but mutual suspicion and juristic by the Czechs which scriousl> encroached 
difficulties prevented concerted action for cm the sovereign status of their state. (,S ce. 
the enforcement of the condition. The (V.i:ciu*si.ovakia.) In 193th when Russia 
treaties after the First World War also availed herself of the; European war to 
contained provisions by which the new establish a protectorate over F.stonia (as 
states, namely Czechoslovakia, Yugo- over the other Baltic States), the Ger. 
slaviu, and Poland, undertook to ensure minority was removed to Germany, 
to all their subjects equal civil and politi- As the result of the Second World War 
cal privileges without distinction of race, and subsequent political changes there has 
language, or religion, and similar minority Imi-h a great change in the position of M. 
clauses were included in treaties entered Some have ceased to exist as such (seme 
into by Austria, Rumania. Hungary, Balkan states having deported their M.); 
Greece, and Turkey; while the otdiga- some have become a dominant element; 
tions imposed by such clauses were volun- others have passed to new masters, arul 
tarily accepted by the Baltic states, new ones have been created; but so far 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and from being solved the problem they con- 
also by Albania, on their admission to the slit ut e is greater than ever. The rights of 
League of Nations. The acceptance of Al. were formerly entrusted to a special 
such obligations implied some derogation section of the League of Nations. A large 
from sovereign independence; hence to number of treaties and declarations relat- 
mitlgate the implication ami also to ob- ing to international engagements to 
viatc the difficulty which rendered the prevent discrimination and protect M. 
analogous clauses in the Berlin Treaty were the outcome of League action In one 
nugatory, it was provided that the stipu- form or another. In 1SJ48 it was pro- 
lations regarding M . 4 constitute an obliga- post'd that the United Nations should seek 
tion of International concern and shall be the advice of th» 'nternational Court of 
placed under the guarantee of the •Justice as to the rights and obligations 
League.* The League; referred alleged still ari>ing from them. In seeking to 
breaches to a special sect ion of its secre- deline, in a projected Bill of Human 

E.E. 9 
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Rights, more precisely such terms as the Minot, George Richards ( b . 1885), Amor, 
prevention of discrimination and the physician, b. in Boston and educated at 
protection of M., the United Nations Com- Harvard. Prof, of medicine at Harvard 
mission on Human Rights realised that from 1028. before tills he was physfeian- 
there were many different types of M. It in-ehief at tlie C. P. Huntington Memorial 
is necessary to distinguish whether the Hospital, Harvard, 1922-28; ho was also 
groups affected l»y discriminatory mea- director of tlie Thorndike Memorial 
sures are of recent or old formation and Laboratory, and visiting physician at the 
whether in the pa*d they have constituted Boston Oity Hospital from 1928. He was 
M. in active opposition. It is also not es- awarded, joint ly w it li Win. P. Murphy and 
sary to distinguish between the true M., George H. Whipple, the Nobel prize in 
and those created for purposes of propu- medicine (1934) for researches on the liver 
ganda. A minority is not necessarily the treatment of pernicious auucmin. He 
smaller. Imt is simply the non -dominant has pub. sev. works on the blood unci its 
group, and may or may not desire assimi- disorders, and dietary deficiency, 
lation. There are sev. eases of M. who Minot, Lawrence (c. 1300-52), Eng. 
merely wish to he left alone to pursue poet, the author of eleven songs celebrat- 
their own mode of life; the Indians in S. ing the triumphs of Edward III. They 
Africa are a ease in point. Again colonial are written in the Northumbrian dialect, 
administration has sometimes retarded with a sprinkling of Midland forms, and 
native development merely from a desire were first pub. by Joseph ltitsou in 1795 
not to interfere with the affairs of the under the title Poems on Interest inn 
native pop. The question of protection Events in the Reign of Kina Edward III. 
is equally complicated. Those that seem See ed. by J. Hall (2nd cd., 1897) and T. 
likely to need it in the near future are more Wright, Political Poems and Songs, 1859. 
in the nature of political M. than the Minot, city of N. Dakota, U.S.A., in 
traditional religious sects, which tend to Ward oo. f 100 in. N.W. of Bismarck. It 
disappear. ‘Protection of minorities,’ it is a shipping port for coal and grain, 
has been ruled, ‘is the protection of non- Pup. 10,500. 

dominant groups which, while wishing in Minotaur, fabulous monster, half hull 
general for equality of treatment with the and half man, said to have been confined 
majority, wish for a measure of differential by Minos II. in the labyrinth at Onossus, 
treatment in order to preserve basic- and fed upon the flesh of j oung men and 
characteristics which they possess, and maidens sent as an enforced tribute from 
which distinguish them from the majority Athens. Among the ruins of Onossus 
of the pop. The characteristics meriting have been found Mi noun wall-paintings of 
such protection are rare, religion, aud hull tights and figures of a similar monster, 
language.’ To qualify for such protection Min River, riv. of China in the prov. of 
a minority must owe undivided allegiance Fukien. It Hows in a S.E. direction after 
to the state in which it lives, and its leaving Yon ping, and enters the soa about 
members must be nationals of t hat state. 30 m. below' Foochow. It is navigable by 
The grievances of M. are usually brought small native boats for most of its course, 
to the public notice by moans of petitions. Length 375 m. 

In view of known examples of victimisu- Minshat, El, see M kkhiuvkiv, El. 
lion the United Nations Organisation has Minsk: l. Region of tho Byelorussian 
found it necessary to keep them secret. S.S.R., with an area of 35,220 sq. in., two- 
See Lord Birkenhead, International Law. t birds of which are composed of marshes, 
1927; League of Nations. Protection of lakes, and marshy forests of stunted trees. 
Littgvisfic, Racial, and Religious Minori - The N. part of the region is higher and 
ties by the League of X at ions, 1927; O. well timbered ; through this area runs the 
.1 imghann. The Origin and Solution of the railroad from Warsaw to Moscow, on 
Pmblemof National Minorities, 1929; A. N. i which M.. the cap., has an important 
Mandelstam, La Protection international c i station. Tho marshy disks. (called Polyes- 
des minorites , 1931; C. A. Macartney, sia) are extremely unhealthy, and have 
Motional States and Mat tonal Minorities. I not much cultivation, the inhab. depend- 
1934; and E. Wiskcmann, Czechs and ! ing mainly on the timber trade, fishing, 
Germ nns, 1938. i and hunting. The chief rivs. are the 

Minority, see Representation. j Bcresina and the Pripot, trlhs. of the 

Minos, anct. king of Crete regarding Dnieper. Pop. 3,071,000. 2. Cap. of 

w'hom the legends w'ero so contradictory, ; the Byelorussian S..S.R., lies at tho june- 
aseribing to him the most eminent virtues ; tiou between important railway lines from 


together with monstrous cruelty and 
tyranny, that poets aud historians solved 
the difficulty by supposing two kings of 
tho same name. One, a favourite of the 
gods, was after death appointed supreme 
judge in the realm of the shades; the 
other, connected with tho story of the 
Minotaur (g.r.), was killed in Sicily, 
whither he had gone in pursuit of Diedalus. 
Anct. legends^ once looked upon as en- 
tirely mythlcdi, have beeD proved by Dr. 
Scbliemann and others (see Crete) to have 
their foundation in fact. There were sev. 
Minoan dynasties, and. possibly M., like 
Pharaoh* was a dynastic title. 


Moscow' and tlie Ukraine to Warsaw and 
Konlgshcrg. It. contains machine-build- 
ing. wood-w'orking, shoe, arid leather 
factories. Also at M., %s at Vitebsk, 
articles which require relatively small 
quantities of metal, lathes and needles, 
for example, arc manufactured. The 
tn. is the seat, of tho White Russian 
State Univ., and tlie headquarters of 
the army of the W. Pop.- 239,000 (1939). 
M. has suffered greatly from ravages 
wrought by various invaders. From the 
eleventh century it has repeatedly changed 
hands, and It has more recently suffered 
from the revolution of 1917 and the two 
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world wars. See further under Eastern I mints form the genus Xcpeta. See 


FRONT IN SE('ONJ> WORLD WAR. 

. Minster (Lut. monasterium , Ger. Miln - 
liter). church attached to a monastery 
or forming part of it. Tlio name is now 
applied in England to certain largo 
oil u relies or cathedrals, such as those of 
\\ oMtminstor and York. 

Minster in Sheppey, vil. of Kent, Eng- 
land, in the isle of Sheppey, near the N. 
‘-bore. It is noted for its fossils, particularly 
fruit, from the London Clay. Pop. 2000. 

Minster in Thanet, vil. of Kent, Eng- 
land, on the It. Stour. 4 m. \V. of Koiiih- 
gatc. It possess* s an and. par. church, 
which was at tached to a nniincry founded 
in 070. and a monastic grange. Pop. 2S00. 

Minstrels, itinerant musicians and poets 
akin to the Fr. jongleurs, flourished from 
the tenth to the fourteenth centuries. 
It is suggested in Grove’s IHrtinnury of 
Mu sir that the term was derived from the 
Lat. minister, a ser\unt, since minstrels 
were employed as sin ti by the trouba- 
dours and minnesingers, many of whom 
were of noble birth. Their duties con- 
sisted chiefly in placing accompaniments 
for their master.-*. The original word 
seems to have been nuncstrur. a term iu- 
t reduced in the lourteentb century to 
denote a higher class of musical enter- 
tainer than the old*** 1 " 1 ,l *\ and out of 

this word grew the word me nest rat for a 
profession which had wide differenced of 
social importance from humble wanderers 
to well-paid permanent servants of great 
nobles or of royalty (see 1*. Seholcs, Oxford 
('run pan ion to 1/usir. 1911). Gradually 
the term came to embrace all travelling 
musicians and bards: the> were welcomed 
by all classes, and In the end of the 
t hirteent h century the chief houses had 
permanent staffs of M. Part I v on this 
aeeotinl and partly bj reason of the spas- 
modic censure of the church, the itinerant 
class sank into disrepute, and were clashed 
as ordinary beggars and rogues. The art 
received its final death-blow from the in- 
stitution of play-houses and the intro- 
duction of printing. See also Jongleur?- : 
Mkistehsingekh : Minn km nodus ; Tuou- 
n\ hours; Trouvkrks: Musk: and Song. 
See J. .T. Jusserand, English Wayfaring 
lAfc in the Middle Ages (Eng. trails.), 
1891; E. K. Chambers. Mtdiu val Stage, 
190JI; E. Duncan. Story of Minstrelsy, 
1907 ; and (J. Borrow. II fish [lards, 1924. 

Mint (Mentha), large genus of aromatic 
plants (family LublntnM. Spearmint (.11. 
riridis ) is grown for its shoots and leaves, 
which are utilised for culinary purposes. 
It can either bo grown in the open garden 
in a moist rich soil and dried and stored 
for use, or It can he forced by placing the 
roots in boxes of rich *oil in a temp, of 
about 60°, and keeping moist-. The Brit, 
species are variable, and hybridise with 
one another rather freely. Among those 
with tlio whorls crowded into terminal 
spikes are round-leaved M. with sessile 
wrinkled leaves; horse M., which is much 
more agreeably scented and has ovate 
leaves; and the very common hairy M. 
Corn M. and the marsh -whorlcd M. have 
the whorls of flowers separate and occur- 
ring in the axils of leafy bracts. The eat- 


Peppermint. 

Mint. The twin pillars of the Brit, mone- 
tary system are the Bank of England 
and the Hoy til M. The bank furnishes 
the bank-notes and governs the quantity 
of bank-money; the M. manufs. and 
supplies the metal coin. About a.d. 
1000 there were some seventy Eng. Ms., 
but following the Norman Conquest and 
the improvement of communications their 
number dwindled. Ms. at Canterbury, 
Durham, and York survived into Tudor 
times; and during the Civil war Charles L 
set up his own Ms. at Oxford and else- 
where, while Parliament continued in 
London to nianuf. and issue coin im- 
pressed with the royal head. 

There were Ms. in Britain before the 
Boms. came, and from Bom. times on- 
wards there was always a M. on Tower 
Hill. In tin* tenth century King Athcl- 
stau made this his prin. M. In 1811, in 
order to oniov the advantages of steam- 
power. the M. was rcmoieil from the 
Tower for its present home on Tower Hill. 
Boulton, of the engineering firm of Boul- 
ton A'. Walts, was responsible for the 
installation. The building, oil the site 
i of a (’Mercian Ybbey. was designed by 
John Johnson and erected by Sir Hubert 
Smirkc The Tower M. had, in the 
sewnteenth century, installed screw- 
pres-.es and other machinery like that 
already in use in France. The now equip- 
ment enabled the M. to gi\e coin Lhe now 
familiar milled edge which was to prove 
j so effective a hnndn up in the coin clipper, 

1 who*c pernicious aeth it jcx had for so long 
1 been a soun e ol grave Joss to the Crown. 

| The nineteenth emtnrv saw' the Intro- 
duction of modern weighing machines and, 

I in the eighties, a large building extension 
and the installation of modern presses, 
in I S . » o the M. was ‘nationalised.' and 
1 870 brought further changes; the Coin- 
age A* l of that \car. besides consolidating 
the Jaw regarding coinage, gave the title 
of Muster of the M. to t he chancellor of the 
exchequer and charge at the M. to a 
Depot \ -Master ami Comptroller. Prior to 
nationalisation the work had been done 
under cont met . wit h severe penalt ies for t he 
issue of coin that failed to meet statutory 
requirements. Contracting was profit - 
; aide, Sir Isaac Newton, who was Master 
of the M. Irom 1(599 to 1727, amassing a 
I considerable fortune. Sir John Hersehel 
! was another In mo us Master. 

I The prin. operations of coining arc: 
| (1) melting the assayed metal into a pre- 
i scribed composition and casting it into 
! bars of suitable size for making the par- 
j tieulnr coin; (2) rolling the bars into 
‘ flllets’ of coin thickness; although the 
I rollers exert a pressure of many tons they 
have an acemney of 1 /I0.000 in; (8) cutting 
blank disks of line diameter and weight 
for the coin required; (4) annealing the 
blanks in gas furnaces; (5) blanching them 
in dilute acid to remove the oxide acquired 
in the furnace; ; <l A impressing the (cold) 
blanks with the authorised designs (and 
•milled edge) in 70 -ton presses capable of 
stamping upwards of 100 coins a min.; 
(7) weighing (silver) coins on machines 
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which class them automatically fi« heavy, 
correct, or light. After being: rung on an 
anvil and viewed by an overlooker the 
approved coins ore* ready for 'telling:' 
(counting:) and packing:. Silver coins aw* 
sold to the Bank of Kng-land and bronze 
coins to the other banks. Gold coin is no 
longer made. T’p to the First World 
War the right of individuals to bring gold 
to the M. to be coined into sovereigns was, 
though little exercised, a notable feature 
of the gold standard. The restored gold 
standard (1923-311 did not restore gold 
coin. The M. supplies coin to Brit, 
dominions and colonies; as well as to 
foreign countries. It still makes a coin 
dated us l*mg ago as 1780, when Maria 
Theresa o i Austria was empress of the 
TTolv ltom. Empire. This is the Maria 
Theresa silver dollar which still enjoys a 
wub* circulation in parts of N. Africa. 
Medals, seals of State, and revenue •damp 
plates art* also made at the M. See (list* 
Pvx, Trial op* the. 

Minto, Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of (1751 — 
1814), was b. at Edinburgh. Educated in 
Parte, Edinburgh, and at Oxford, ho was 
called to the Bar in 1767. and entered 
Parliament in 1776 as a Whig. He was 
an associate of Burke, and took part in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, in 
1777 he succeeded to his father's baro- 
netcy, and in 1797 was created Baron M. ; 
became governor-general of India in 1806, 
and held that post with great ability . 
Returning home in 1816 he received an 
earldom, and at his death was hurled in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Minto, Gilbert John EUiot-Murray- 
Kynynmound, fourth Earl of (18 47-191 4). 
Brit, administrator, eldest son of third 
earl. Educated at Eton and Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge, he served three years 
in the Scots Guards. He was ill Paris dur- 
ing t tie Commune mid m .Spain during 
the Carlist lighting. lie was with the 
Turkish Army fighting Russia, 1877 ; with 
the Brit, in Afghanistan. 1879; and a 
volunteer, 1882. at. Tel-el-Kclur. Military 
secretary to Lord Lansdownc. Canada. 
1 S83*8.>. he succeeded to the earldom, 1891. 
Governor-general, Canada. 1898-1904. 
Viceroy, India. 1903-10. See also India, 
II i,slory, and Moklev -Minto Reforms. 
See. memoir by J. Buchan, 192 4. 

Minion, name given to a soft and hard 
paste porcelain ware first made by Thomas 
anil Herbert, M. at Stoke-on-Trent. 
ThomiH M. began work as a potter there 
about 1790, at first devoting Ids efforts to 
Nankin blue-printed white won*. Later 
the firm, known as Campbell <K; Jlollins 
from ISIS to 1868. produced della Robbia 
ware, Pahs-,y ware, and beautiful en- 
caustic tiles noted for their decoration and 
colouring. In 1871 the firm was joined b\ 

■ Carrier do Belleusc and Marc Louis Solon, 
and the artistic quality of M. ware was 
then marked lv enhanced. Solon pro- 
duced very fine pfile sur-palr work with 
very dcllcatc^efTecIs. His pieces ore 
mostly cups, vases, and plaques. M. 
majolica is noted for its bold modelling 
and excellent colouring. The name M. 
is impressed on earthenware and faience, 
with special marks for different ware. 


Minucius, Felix Marcus, very early 
Christian apologist, remembered only for 
his Octavius , a dialogue between Oocilius, 
a pagan, and Octavius, a Christian, with 
Felix as arbiter. In the arguments for 
and against polytheism Octavius is de- 
clared victor. 

Minuet (from It. minuetto . through Fr. 
inenuet , small, dainty), grimeful dance 
for two persons, supposed to have origin- 
ated in Poitou. France. It was set to 
music in l time, anil was performed 
slowly, and with much dignity. The 
name is also applied to the musical com- 
position written to the time and rhythm 
of the dance, and is frequently introduced 
by Handel and Ranh into suites. Beetho- 
ven developed it Into the scherzo. 

Minuscules, small letters developed from 
anct. uncial and cursive alphabets. 
Writing being used for business as well 
as literary purposes, two stylos became 
distinct, the rapid cursive and the formal 
book-hand. In the ninth century the 
M., which bad been gratluall> evolved 
during previous ages, practically super- 
seded the uncial lettering for general use, 
though in scholastic and religious books 
much of the latter was retained. As 
time went oil both Lat. and Gk. M. be- 
came still smaller and more flowing. Our 
present ling, handwriting is mainly 
founded on the It. lift centh -century style. 

Minusinsk, t.n. in f lu* Krasno>nrsk Ter., 

H. S.F.S.R., near the Yenisei. 328 m. S. of 
Kra-mov arsk. The area is rich in coal: 
leather arid tallow are produced. Pop. 
10,:»0U. 

Minute (Lat. nmiufvs, small): 1. Of 
time, being the sixtieth part of an hour. 
2. Ot ail arc. being the sixtieth part 
of a degree in the measurement of a 
cirelo. 

Minute Men was popular title for the 
soldiers of the luilitin during the Amcr. 
War of Independence, anil refers to their 
hastv preparation for war bi,t a minute’s 
notice). The first contest of the war was 
between M. M. and Brit, troops, at 
Lexington. 

Minya, prov. of Ppper Egypt, takes its 
name from a tn. 1 40 in. S. of Cairo, on the 

I. b. of the Nile. Vrea 782 sq. in. Pop. 
1,061,100 (of tn. .>1.000). 

Minyce were a Gk. race of heroes, 
celebrated in the anct. epic*. Their 
founder was Minyas, the king of Hieotia, 
and their headquarters was Orchomenos. 
though lolehos iu Thessaly was a famous 
settlement. Their descendants, the Argo- 
nauts, who founded a colony in Lemnos, 
often called themselves M. 

Miocene (Gk., less recent), geological 
name for the middle div. of the Tertiary 
strata lying between the Oligocene and 
the Pliocene, and the geological period it 
represents. It contains fossils of living 
species in intermediate ratio (23 per cent.. 
Lycll). There are no large deposits of 
this age in the Brit. Isles, but small beds 
are found at Bovey Traoey and In the 
is. of Mull. Elsewhere they arc widely 
distributed over the world. They con- 
sist of sandstones, gravels, clays; lime- 
stones. marls, clays, and sands; and 
contain marine shells, mostodoiiH, rhino- 
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ceroses, Hons, apes, deinotheria, three- 
toed horses, camels, beavers, tapirs, etc., 
conifers, beeches, oaks, maples, walnuts, 
poplars, magnolias, etc. The CEninjren 
beds In Switzerland have contributed 
largely to our knowledge. In 1948, on 
Rusingn Is. in Luke Victoria, part of the 
fossilised skull of a M. ape was found, 
the study of which suggested that apes de- 
veloped from the monkey group. Limb 
bones found in the same region point to the 
fact that apes of the early M. had not an 
arboreal life. The period of formation, the 
.1/. epoch , was that of the final uplifting of 
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Remains of the skull and jaw of an ape dis- 
covered in 1948 on K usings Island in Lake Victoria 

the present great mt. chains. in Europe 
the formation is estuarine and lacu- 
strine mainly, and indicates a configura- 
tion of shallow seas and large inlets very 
different from the present The climate 
resembled that of India and Australia. 
Palms, magnolias, acacias, fiirs. evergreen 
oaks, were among the tvpienl vegetation; 
insect life was larger and more varied. 
During this epoch Britain remained laud 
subject to dcuudution. and tin* evidence of 
the removal of hundreds of feet of solid 
rock by this slow prunes- gives some idea 
of the duration of the period. There are 
signs of a gradual cooling of the climate 
towards present conditions, hut the more 
tropical times are represented by beds of 
coal in Greenland and Spitsbergen. In 
Britain the chalk hills remain as evidences 
of the earth movements of the time. 

. Miquelon, Great and Little, is. off the 
S. coast of Newfoundland, forming with 
the adjacent is. of St. Pierre a Fr. colony, 
and comprising a total area of 88 sq. m. 
G. and [ 4 . M. are connected by a narrow 
isthmus. The inhah. are almost, entirely 
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occupied with the fisheries, the is. being 
barren and rocky and unfit for agri- 
culture. Sllvor-fox breeding has been 
commenced. Cap. St. Pierre. Pop. 550. 

Mir, name of a vil. community of old 
Russia. Them were three classes of local 
elected bodies in Russia which had ad- 
ministrative functions, the mir and the 
volost, the cuistros , and tho municipal 
dvrnas. The M. consisted exclusively of 
all tiie peasant householders of the vil. 
These elected a starosla , or head man, and 
a collector of taxes. A number of Ms. 
united formed a volost , or canton, with an 
assembly of delegates elected from the 
different Ms. The institution of the M. 
was of very great antiquity, but tho patri- 
monial jurisdiction of tlio landowners was 
not withdrawn from it until the emanci- 
pation of tho serfs in 1801. 

Mira, see Omieron Ceti. 

Mirabaud, Jean Baptiste (1075-1760), 
Fr. litterateur, b. in Paris. He first be- 
came a soldier, and later acted as tutor to 
the daughters of the duchess of Orleans. 
In 1724 ho pub. a trails, of Tasso's Jeru- 
salem Delivered, and two years later was 
elected a member of the Fr. Academy. 
He also wrote Alphabet de la f£e grade use, 
trails, the Orlando Furioso, and pub. sev. 
philosophical and other treatises. 

Mirabeau, Andre Boniface Riquetti, 
Vicomte de M751 -1)2), brother of the great 
statesman, joined the Fr. Army, where he 
distinguished liimself mostly by insolence 
and extravagance. Taking part in the 
expedition which assisted the Amcr. 
revolution in 1 7 S 1 , in 1789 he became a 
deputy to l he Statcs-General, where as a re- 
actionary he bitter) v opposed his brother. 
His corpulence and drunken habits won 
him the name of Mirabeau Tonneau (the 
Barrel). He emigrated to Germany in 
1791). 

Mirabeau, Honore Gabriel, Comte de 
Riquetti (1749-91). one of the greatest 
figures of the Fr. Revolution, b. at Bignon, 
was a son of Victor, marquis de M. (q.r.). 
After «i stormy youth, during which 
lus father sev. times procured lettres 
de rochet for his imprisonment, he cupped 
all former offences by ruuning away with 
Mine <le Momiior, he himself being already 
married. After a brief sojourn in Swit- 
zerland the two went to Holland, where 
M. earned a living by literary work. 
Having replied to his father’s denuncia- 
tions 1 ) 3 ' some violent libels, he was 
arrested in defiance of international law 
and imprisoned at Vincennes for over 
three years. Here he wrote his famous 
hfttres de cachet in the blank leaves of 
hook.** allowed him, and concealed the 
MS. in the lining of his clothes. Coming 
for a time to England, lie subsequently 
obtained leave to return to Paris. In 
1786 lie was senl on a secret mission to 
Berlin. Soon after hU return he wrote 
an essay on Lu Monarchic jtrussietme, and 
later pub. a full account of his mission, 
with all his private reports. This and 
other indisere tic. * led to his exile from 
Paris. But when the States -General were 
'convened ( 1789), being rejected as a repre- 
sentative by the Provencal noblesse, he 
appealed to the people, and became deputy 
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fop Aix. Then came the great period of 
his career. In spite of hi* wild character 
he had strong practical views in polities, 
despising empty chatter, and deprecating 
extreme measures on either side. His 
power with the people was immense, yet 
he sought to use it not to overthrow but 
to remodel the monarchy somewhat on 
Eng. lines. Had he lived a few years 
longer, and hail the court followed his 
advice, the Heign of Terror might have 
been averted. 

In the man> speeches which he de- 
livered in the Constituent Assembly he 
revealed a remarkable power of impro- 
visation. and an impetuosity of address 
and imagery exactly calculated to carry 
away his audience. He has been accused 
of bombast and of theatrical and common- 
place metaphors but, even if lie was 
guilty of such faults, correctness of form 
and literary polish would have been feeble 
substitutes for the style of oratory which 
was so effective in his day. A collection 
of his (Euvres oratoires was pub. in 1811). 
Besides his speeches there are many letters, 
among them Lettre s originate* writes du 
donjon de Vincennes (Lett res de cachet) 
and the Lettre de Mirabeau a uu de ses 
amis en Allnnagne. See T. Carlyle, 
French Revolution , 1839; 11. Key mild, 
Mirabeau et la Const itvante. 1873; (\ \V. 
Warwick, Mirabeau and the French Itero- 
lution , 1905; and Antonina Vallentiu, 
Mirabeau: Voice of the Revolution, 1949; 
also lives by L. ^Barthou (Eng. trails., 
1913); H. do Jouvonel, 1930; and P. 
Nezelof, 1937. 

Mirabeau, Victor Riquetti, Marquis de 

(1715-89), Fr. political economist, b. at 
Pertuis in Provence. As an author his 
Theorie de I’impdt brought him a term of 
imprisonment, and afterwards seclusion 
on his estate, but continuing to write he 
fouuded a school of political economy. 
His health and fortune were Anally ruined 
by constant; family quarrels ami law- 
suits. He was the father of the famous 
Honors. 

Mirabella: 1. Tn. of Italy in the prov. 
of \vellino, 13 m. S.K. by K. of Hone- 
vento. Pop. 8000. 2. Tn. of Sicily in the 
prov. of Catania. 0 m. N.W. of Calta- 
girone. Pop. 5500. 

Mirabilis, genus of perennial plants 
(family N vcUiginueoio). M. jalaup is the 
Marvel of Peru, a fragrant garden plant 
with Mowers of various colours. 

Miracle Play, term used in England for 
the play** dealing with scriptural and 
sacred subjects from about the thirteenth 
century to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In France the* term miracle was 
restricted to dramas dealing with the lives 
of the saint-:, while the scriptural plays 
,were known as ‘mysteries.’ The origin 
.of the M. P. must, be sought in the 
dramatic repi esc n tat, ions of the great 
events of the Christian year rendered 
liturgically in churches, especially at, 
Christmas and faster. The earliest ex- 
ample we have* of such a liturgical drama 
dates from the year 907 (see J. M. Manly, 
Specimens of pre -Shakespearian Drama, 
1900-3), and from this time the develop- 
ment is steady, blending both Norman and 


Saxon lines of growth. The stagecraft of 
the church dialogues became more and 
more elaborate, until they had to pass into 
the open. Here the clerical element 
diminished, and lay actors took the place 
of priests and cantors. During the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the M. Ps. 
passed Into the monastery schools for 
teaching purposes. Originally all these 
plays were in Lat.. and were dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, the patron of youth, hut in 
the twelfth century they were interspersed 
with Fr. The institution of the festival 
of Corpus Christ! in 12*54. but not 
commonly observed in England till a 
good many years later, gave a great im 
pulse to pageantry, and the great ‘ cycles’ 
of plays are nearly all connected with this 
feast. The * cycle ’ consisted of a series 
of plays dealing with events from the 
Creation onwards, and each pln\ was 
acted on a ‘pageant’ or stage of two 
storeys on wheels, which was dragged 
from place to place for the repetition of 
the drama. There are four main cycles 
extant, all showing traces of continuous 
reaction. The York cycle ( fifteenth -cen- 
tury MS.) consists of forty -nine plays, the 
Wakefield or Townlcy plays (MS. 1 150) 
are thirty -two in number, the Chester 
cycle (MS. 1175) has twenty-five, to he 
acted not at Corpus Christ! but at Whit- 
suntide. The Coventry cycle (with forty - 
two plays) dates from the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. The plays were acted 
by the city companies, each company or 
guild being responsible for the production 
and acting of one plnv. The miracles are 
marked by considerable dramatic skill, 
and show in a somewhat unde\ eloped 
form the treatment of all the main 
dramatic motives. A particular feature 
is their realism. See K. L. Bates, English 
Religious Drama. lo?3; A. W. Pollard, 
English Miracle. Plays . etc., 1895; K. K. 
Cham hers. The Medieval Stage. 1903; E. II. 
Moore, English Miracle Plays, 1907; and 
in Everyman’s Library series, Everyman, 
with other Interludes, 1 9*19. 

Miracles. According to the definition 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘a miracle is a 
happening outside the order of all created 
nature; therefore Clod alone can work 
miracles by Ills own proper power, sine 
lie alone is not a creature.* In the early 
and Middle Ages M. were considered as 
the most cogent proof possible of the 
truth or (‘hristianit> . Now, however, 
what was once one ol the chief reasons for 
gixing assent to the (Christian faith has 
become one of the chief obstacles to its 
acceptance, and there lias come into being 
a school of apologists, including some of 
the foremost churchmen of the time, win 
have done their best entirely to remove 
the element of mystery and the miracu- 
lous. The generality of critics, however, 
are not disposed longer to continue the 
task of removing the supernatural from 
the natural in the N.T. narratives. 
Spinoza was the first in modern times 
to make a vigorous attack on the credi- 
bility of M. His statement on the subject 
is that ‘nothing happens in nature which 
is in contradiction with its universal laws,' 
and thence, since M. are a violation of the 
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laws of nature, he argues that they cannot 
happen. The logical force of thin argu- 
ment is vitiated by the initial pre-su im- 
position that ‘nature’ does not include 
non -material concepts, which is really the 
point at issue. The Eng. deists ' also 
denied the possibility of M. Hume 
accepts the argument from experience, 
and turns it against Christians by appeal- 
ing to the ‘firm and unalterable ex- 
perience* which has cstab. the laws of 
nature, and goes on: ‘The consequence is 
that no testimony is sufficient to establish 
a miracle, unless the testimony lie of such 
a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous tiin .11 the fact, which it en- 
deavours to establish. Or. briefly, it is 
contrary to experience that a miracle 
should be true, but not contrary to ex- 
perience that testimony should be false.’ 
Here again the point in question is taken 
for granted. As Palo.v pointed out. -if by 
experience Ilume means all experience, 
he hogs the question ; if he menus general 
experience, ho has merely pro\«d wliat 
was never disputed, viz. that M. are un- 
common. Strauss attempted to explain 
the X.T. M. as myths growing up in the 
minds of the disciples in accordance with 
their preconceived notions of the Messiah. 
The modern attitude to M. can briefly be 
summed lip in U W1 " of Matthew 
Arnold, ‘miracles do not happen.’ On the 
other hand, the position ot a present-day 
apologist is well given in the words of 
l)r. Figgis (dospel and Human X reds, od. 
1912, p. 12): ‘Miracles arc hut. the ex- 
pression of Hod’s freedom; the truth that 
lie is above and not merely wit.iiin the 
order of nature. Disbelief In them really 
leads on to pantheism.* The literature of 
the subject is enormous. See especially 
writings of Hume, Pascal. 1 hitler. Palcy. 
Trench, Mill, M. Arnold, Westcott. Bruce. 
Newman, and Illingworth. J. M. Thomp- 
son, Miracles in the Xew Testament, 1911; 

E. (). Davies, The A/ in tries of Jesus, 1913; 

A. Richardson, Miracle Stories of the. 
Hi hie, 1913; and C. S. Lewis, Miracles, 
194 7. 

Miraflores: 1. Tn. of Columbia. S. 
America, in the state of lloyaca. Pop. 
14,000. 2. Seaside resort of Peru in the 

pro v. of, and 4 m. 8. of. Limn, of which is it 
mu* of the environs. It. is becoming an 
important, shopping < outre. A motor 
road runs from Lima through M.. Bnr- 
ranco, and Chorillos to Da Demid lira, also 
a bathing resort,. 

Mirage, name given to \arious pheno- 
mena due to reflect ion and refraction of 
light in unusual states of the atmosphere; 
commonest and most striking in regions 
of ealm subjected to great heat, or cold. 
e.g. hot and cold deserts and polar 
regions. < .morally speaking, two strata 
of different densities lying steadily one 
over the other give rise to two images, one 
direct und usual, the other an inverted 
reflection from the surface of eon tact. 
Thus clouds may be reflected from a thin 
stratum of dense air on the sand of deserts 
at sunset and after, giving the appearance 
of water; the conveetional currents of air 
give a shimmering or wavy appearance, 
thus adding to the illusion. At sea the 
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layer of air on the water may in calm 
weather remuln warmer for some height, 
giving an inverted reflection from above 
of ships below the horizon. In the early 
morning the latter effect, occurs over 
deserts, the former at sea. It Is quite 
possible to And Ms. over roads in England 
by placing the eye a few inches above the 
ground, e.g. in calm, hot weather, when 
the air is quivering. TjOoming is a form 
of M.; tlie object appears nearer and 
larger; it is well known at sea, when 
objects below the horizon are yet visible. 
Special instances are the ‘Spectre of the 
Brocken’ and the ‘Fata Morgana’ (q.v.). 
Owing to the rays of light coming over 
great distances, and the variation in den- 
sity being gradual, they are curved, and 
the image will be seen along the tangent 
of the ray at the eye; this accounts for 
the displacement,. 

Miraj, state of Bombay Prov., India. 
Area 5(>4 sq. in. Pop. 125,000. M., the 

cap., stands neai the Kistna, 70 rn. \V. 
of Bijapnr. Pop. 20,100. 

Miramichi, riv. of Canada, rising in 
New Brunswick, ltfl course of 220 m. is 
generally X.K. It discharges into Mira- 
michi Bay in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The port of Chatham (q.r.) stands at its 
mouth, and in the upper part of the riv. 
much salmon and trout, fishing is carried 
Oil. 

Miranda, or Sa de Miranda, Francisco 

de (r. 1195 c. 155K). one of the earliest 
Portuguese poets, studied law at Lisbon. 
He wrote in the l lt. style* (using the 
metres of Dilute and Petrarch), but 
mainly in Castilian. Ills poetical epistles 
and eclogues are his most noted works, 
lie also wrote' lyrics, sonnets, and comedies. 
See his Collected I forfeit (ed. 1595). also 
M. Vaseoneellos* ed. with biography, 1885. 

Miranda, Francisco Antonio Gabriel 
(c. 1752 IHl(i), Venezuelan patriot and 
general, descendant of the dukes of 
Miranda who, through their connections 
with the Caraoeioli, came from the same 
line as St. Thomas Aquinas. He accom- 
panied Bcrnado Galvez, Kp. governor of 
Louisiana, in the xpedltion against the 
Eng. in Pensacola. In 17S7 he visited 
the' court of the Empress Catherine of 
Russia, who invited him to remain as an 
olheer of the Russian Army. His real 
ardour, however, was to become the 
liberator of Sp. America and he departed 
from Russia to seek an audience with 
Win. Pitt, the Younger, who was not 
impressed with the practicability of his 
dreams of Sp.- \mor. independence. When 
the Fr. Revolution broke out he became 
a general in the Fr. army and, under 
Dumouriez, fought in the campaign 
against, the Prussians which culminated 
in the battle of Valmy U752). He be- 
sieged and captured Antwerp aiul, in the 
absence of Dumouriez, acted as coin* 
imuider-iu-eliief of the Fr. armies. \t. 
Necrwinden he was forced to retire, was 
arrested and tried before a revolutionary 
tribunal in Purl* but was absolved ami. 
later, fled to Finland where lie again 
►visited Pitt and resumed his activities on 
behalf of the independence of Lat.- 
Amcrica. He estab. secret societies, such 
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as the Gran Reunion Americana, with Mircea (1380-1418), voivode or prince 
which the Lautaro Society was later of Wallachin, styled himself ‘count* of 
(1812) affiliated and continued to have Scverin, despot of the Dobrudja and lord 
much influence with European statesmen, of Silistriu, and was also master of Sistova 
In 1805 he fitted out a ship, the Leander ,. and Vidin. As an ally of Sigtsmund of 
and in 1800 set sail for the Caribbean in Hungary, his former rival, he was do- 
the hope of founding an independent feated in 1300 by the Turkish sultun. 
state to be called Colombia. Hut ho Bayazid I.. hut the following year ho 
failed to gain expected support from gained a victory over Bayazid at Grajova. 
Jefferson who, having just purclmsed the In 1118 he lost Silintrla to Sultan Mo- 
Louisiana Ter., bad no mind to quarrel hammed I., and had to acknowledge 
with Spain. When the Leander and its Ottoman dominion. 

crew of filibusters readied Venezuela M. Mirecourt, tu. In the dept, of Vosges, 
found the coastguards ready with cannon France, on the R. Madon, 27 m. S. of 
to resist him and lie was obliged to sail Nancy. Pop. 5200. 

away, battled in his dream of throwing off Mirfleld, par. and tn. of W. Rilling of 
the Sp. yoke from his native land. He Yorkshire, England, on the It. (’alder, 
returned to London, this time to discuss 4 V m. X.E. of Huddersfield. There are 
his plan of warring against Spain in collieries and malting works near, and the 
America with Sir Arthur Wellesley, but chief nmnufs. are blankets, carpets, and 
to no purpose. He also discussed the cloth. There is an Anglican Theological 
problems of America with Bentliam and College at M.. its full name being the 
received the delegates of Caracas, who Community of t lie Resurrection. It was 
had come to England to sock support, founded in 1892 at Puscy House by 
Among them wus Sirndn Bolivar, then Charles Gore and moved eventually to M. 
twenty -seven years old. M. later sailed in 1898. There arc bran c lies in Johan- 
to Caracas, where ho was met by Bolivar, nesburg and London. Pop. 13.000. 
but the nation did not put its destiny Miri, seaport of Sarawak, Brit. X. 
unreservedly into his hands. When war Borneo, 30 m. N.W. of Claiuletown. The 
broke out in Venezuela, however. M. area is an important oiltieid, and there arc 
marched at the head of the troops, a exports of petroleum, 
motley ill-trained mob of patriots, who Miro, Joan (/#. 1899). Jsp. painter. /#. at 
met with decisive defeat at Puerto Cahello, Montroig, associated in Paris with Salva- 
M. bi ing forced to sign a treaty yielding dor I)ali as a leader in the school of 
the country to the Sp. royalists (1812). surrealist painting. 

Bolivar turned against him and advised Miropole, or Miropolye, tu. in the Kursk 
handing him over to the victorious Region of the H.S.F.S.1L, on the Pslol 
Spaniards, and M. spent six months in R., 82 m. N.N.W. of Kimrkoff. and 83 
the prison of La Guayrn and was II rial lj m. ri.W. of Kursk, probably founded in 
taken to Cadiz, where lie d. after more the seventeenth century as a stronghold 
than three years* incarceration in the .against Tartar incursions. It is an agrie. 
Caraca prison. Even if he tailed in Ids centre and there are boot factories. Pop. 
life’s purpose, he was the intellectual 11,900. 

father of the revolution which was eventu- Mirror (Fr. miroir) optical instrument 
ally undertaken successfully by Bolivar, of glass or metal, having a polished surface 
See J. Biggs. History of Miranda's Attempt to reflect images. The use of Ms. is very 
to effect a Revolution in S. America , 1809; anet.; they were known in the Kurlv Iron 
0. Uumouriez, Mcmoites, 1822; It. Be- Age. being then mostly thin plates of 
ccrra, Vida de. Don Francisco Miranda, « polished metal. Under the Civsars silver 
1896; W. S. Robertson. Francisco dc 1 Ms. were common. The back of the M. 
M irandmtrid the Revolutionising of Spanish j was often handsomely adorned with olius- 
America . 1908, and The Life of Miranda, ! mg or repousse. In the Middle Ages steel. 
1930; Archivo del ( icnerul Miranda (Cara- I silver, and glass Ms. were much used, tin- 
eas) (15 vols.). 1929-38; and J, N. Sardi, j glass being backed with metal, especially 
Aventura y tragedia de J)on Francisco lead. Modern silvered Ms. were first 
Miranda, 1935. : known as Venetian, having been first made 

Miranda, maritime state of N. Vene- j on a large scale at Mura no. Their tiianuf. 
zucla. Coffee is extensively grown. Cap. Los ! was first introduced into England in the 
Toques. Area 3808 sq. m. Pop. 227,600. ■ seventeenth century. 

Mirandola, Giovanni Pico, Count Della, Mirs Bay, opening on the S. coast of 
see l'tco Dklla Mikaxi>ol\. China. E. of llong Kong. Length 140 m.. 

Mirbeau, Octave Henri Marie (1850- breadth 60 m. Great Britain leased the 
1917), Kr. novelist, and playwright, b. at fcL shore in 1898 for ninety-nine years. 
Trdvien s (Calvados). Ho was first a Mir Turab Ali, see sai.au Jitnu. Sir. 
journalist; his first novel was Jean JMarce. - Mirza, contraction of the Persian ‘ Emir 

lin (1885). Other teles; Le Calraire Zarlah* (son of the prince), tee usual title 
,(1886); La Famille Carmetles (1888); for scholars and officials, when it pro- 
L'Abbt Jvh s (1888); Les Vingt-et-un Jours cedes the surname, and ‘prince* when it 
d’un neurasthenique (1901); Dans l' Ant i- 1 follows it. 

chambrc (1905'); -.Dingo (1912). Plays, 1 Mirzapur, tn. and dist. of the United 
Les Mauvaoi * Bergers (depicting the! Pro vs., India, on the r. b. of the Ganges, 
struggle between capital and labour, 30 m. from Benares. The dist. is 
1897); Les Affaires sont les affaires \ traversed from K. to \V. by the Vindhya 
‘(a vigorous social play and one of the best i and Kainiur ranges which ore connected 
iplays of its time, 1903). See life by I by a jungly central plateau. The tn. is 
iM. Renon, 1924. j noted for its carpets and rugs. Until 
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comparatively recent years it was the 
chief mart in Upper India for cotton and 
grain, but its commercial importance 
declined owing to the cstab. of railway 
comm unication with Bombay via .Jub- 
balpore, and the development of Cawn- 
pore as a mercantile centre. Other 
manufs. are shellac and metallic wares. 
Pop. 900,000 (tn. 70,900). 

Misamis, prov. of the N. coast of Min- 
danao, Philippine Is., including Camiguin 
Is. Its irregular coastline contains Jligan 
Bay. There is much nit. and forest land. 
Bice, abaca, cacao, sugar, and cotton arc 
produced. The tu. of the same name in 
N.W. Mindanao is 55 m. from Cagayan. 
Cold, sulphur, copper, and coal arc found 
near. Pop. of prov. 180,000 (tn., 7000). 

Misappropriation. The M. of property 
by any person who lias been entrusted 
(solely or jointly with another) with or 
has received such property either for safe 
custody, or that he may apply, pay, or 
deliver the property or its proceeds for a 
particular purpose, or to a particular 
person, is a misdemeanour, punishable 
with penal servitude up to seven years 
(Larceny Act. 1901. replacing analogous 
sections in the Act of 1801). Bankers, 
merchants, brokers, and others guilty of 

M. are affected by this Act. while M. by 
trustees on an e.' pre* . must created by 
deed or will, or by mortgages, or by factors, 
or agents generally, is similarly punishable 
under the Larceny Act of ISO I (see also 
Larceny). It is dillicult to see on what 
principle M. by the above kinds of bailees 
should bo only a misdemeanour, while 
embezzlement by clerks or servants, i . c . 
persons usually much lower in the social 
scale, should be a telonv. punishablo with 
penal servitude up to fourteen years, tice 
Embezzlement. 

Miscarriage, stc Abortion. 

Misdemeanour, see Chimin m. Law. 

Misene Capo (anct. Misenum Promon- 
torium), promontory of S. Italy, at the 

N. W. extremity of the gulf of Naples, 9 m. 
from Naples. The ruins of the anc t. 
Horn, port are near by. Under Augustus 
it was an important naval station. The 
Saracens destroyed the old tu. iu a.d. 
890. 

Miserere: 1. Name under which Psalm 
li. (Vulg. 1) is coimnonlv known. Four 
psalms commence with the words M. mei 
Dens, but the pre-eminence of this psalm 
lias led to the name being appropriated 
to it. M. is the greatest of the penitential 
psalms, and tradition states that it was 
called forth by the prophet Nathan’s 
announcement to David of his sin. 2. 
Inaccurate form often found for miseri- 
cord, a word derived from Lat. miseri- 
cordia , pity, and so applied to various 
relaxations of strict monastic rule. It is 
host known as the designation of a small 
ledge under the scats in the choir, which, 
when the scat was turned up, formed a 
projection on which the monk could rest 
when standing. 

Misericordia, or Brethren of Mercy, most 
famous of tho confraternities formed in 
Florence in 1240 for the seemly burial of' 
the destitute. During the plague of 
1348-49 they performed valuable work. 

E.E. 9 


The members, when on duty, wear a 
dress covering all but the eyes. 

Mishawaka, tn. of Indiana, U.S.A., in 
St. Joseph co., on St. Joseph It., 72 in. 
S.K. of Chicago, with manufs. of agric. 
implements, machinery, and paper pulp. 
Pop. 28,200. 

Mishna, traditional commentary on the 
written Heb. law, handed down orally, 
until about the beginning of the third 
century a.b., when it was finally com- 
mitted to writing. The M. consists chiefly 
of the discussions of rabbis between the 
year 70 and the time of writing. After 
200 still further discussions on the law 
and tho M. went on in the schools both 
of Babylon and of Palestine. These 
further discussions constitute the Gcmara, 
which, with the M., forms the Talmud. 
See J eus. 

Misiones, tor. in the N.Fi. Argentine 
Republic, with the Parana H. separating 
it from Paraguay (N.W.), and the Uru- 
guay K. separating it from Brazil (S.E.). 
There arc; tracts of forest and pasture 
land. Timber, yerba matt } (Paraguay tea), 
wheat, tobacco, and sugar are produced, 
and cattle an* raised. Posadas (pop. 
20,000) is the chief tn. Area about 11,750 
sq. m. Pop. 244,100. 

Misiones, Las, name of a dept, in 
Paraguay: cap. ban Juan Bautista. 
Pup. 40,700. 

Miskolc/,, tn. of Hungary in the prov. 
of Borsod m the valley of the Szinva, 24 in. 
N.E. ol Erlau. The manufs. include boots 
and shoes, porcelain, leather, snuff, etc., 
and in tho vicinity are stone quarries and 
iron mines. There are large gov. iron 
and steel works at Dios-gyor 5 m. to the 
\\ . Pop. 73..jilU. 

Mispickel, obsolete name for the min- 
eral Arsonopyrite, from which arsenic is 
prepared bv roasting, air being excluded ; 
it is crystulliue, orthorhombic, si eel-grey, 
and hind; chemically, FeSAs. .M. is 
childly obtained commercially from U.S.A. 
and Uermum . 

Misprision (literally, neglect or con- 
tempt) means concealment of a crime in 
the sense of keeping one’s knowledge of its 
commission to oneself without partici- 
pation in it either as prin. or accessory. 
M. of treason was formerly, but Is not now, 
regarded ns equivalent to the full offence. 
NVe Criminal L\w. 

Misrepresentation. In the law of con- 
tract a M. or false statement of some 
matter relating to the contract is ground 
for upsetting the contract If the M. was 
made before or at the time of entering 
into the contract. M. may be (i.) fraudu- 
lent, or (ii.) innocent. A M. to be fraudu- 
lent must amount to a misstatement of a 
material fact and not a mere expression 
of opinion; tho person making it must 
have known it to be false, or have made it 
cither without believing it to be true, or 
recklessly, without caring whether It were 
true or false; it must have been Intended 
by the maker that the other party should 
act upon it; it oust actually have de- 
ceived tho other party; and finully, the 
other must actually have suffered damage 
by it. Jf all these conditions an* fulfilled 
the defrauded party may either (1) sue 

*K 
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for rescission of the contract with or 
without claiming- damages, or (2) adopt 
the contract and sue for damages, or (3) 
resist any action 1 o enforce it and counter- 
claim for a deeiamt ion t hat the contract is 
void. If ho elects to sue for rescission, he 
must do so within a reasonable time, so as 
not to involve loss to Innocent third 
parties. The old common Jaw gave no 
remedy for innocent M. t but now all courts, 
conformably with equitable doctrines, 
will rescind a contract at the instance of a 
party who has been induced to enter into 
it by reason of a false though innocently 
made statement in a material particular; 
but the in lured party is not entitled to 
claim damage's, except : (1 ) For false state- 
ments in a (fiupany prospectus. But it. 
is a good defence that the maker had good 
ground for believing his statement to 
be true. (2) Against an agent who holds 
himself out as being authorised to con- 
tract for another when lie is not. 

Misrule, Abbot or Lord of, see Loud or 
Mimkulk; Revels, Master of the. 

Missal, book containing all the prayers 
and official ritual required for tne due 
celebration of mass throughout the year. 
The text of the mass consists of an in- 
variable framework known as the Ordi- 
nary, and a large number of prayers, etc., 
which change throughout the year. 
Formerly these variable portions were 
found in separate vols., such as the Anti - 
phonarium , Graduate, Epistalarium , etc. 
The process of combining them into one 
vol. became general before a.d. 1000, 
probably arising about 900. At the 
Reformation the Anglican Prayer Book, 
1549, superseded the old Sarurn M. The 
Rom. M. revised in 1884. is universal in 
W. Catholicism, save for the local Am- 
brosian, Mozarabic, and various monastic 
rites. 

Missel Thrush, Mistletoe Thrush, or 
Holm Thrush ( T Urdus eiscirorits), common 
bird throughout England and most 
European countries. The male is 11 in. 
long, and is the largest of Brit, thrushes 
and also of Brit., song-birds. Its colour is 
greyer than the song-thrush, and in flight 
a white tail feather is shown upon each 
thigh. The song is not so varied ami 
melodious as that of the song-thrush. 
The eggs are bluish-white, spotted with 
purplish-brown. The food consists prin- 
cipally of berries (particularly those of 
the mistletoe) and insects. It is some- 
times called the storm cock. 

Missenden, Great, vil. of Buckingham- 
shire, England, 29 m. from London, anrl 
9 m. from Aylesbury on the E. Region and 
Metropolitan railways, ft is a popular 
residential place for Londoners, near it Is 
the vil. of Little M. 

Mlssi Dominici, the supreme court of the 
Frankish kings. The system of M. 1). is 
believed to have been introduced by 
Charlemagne who appointed them to act 
os a court of appeal from the courts of the 
Crown vassals. Later, however, the great 
vassals sought H avoid recourse to the 
royal courts by setting up their own order 
as a parliament of the nation or, in effect, 
a house of peers. The M. D. were also 
sent round the kingdom ih Charlemagne’s 


time in order to report on the stato of the 
various dists., to investigate grievances, 
and to proclaim the emperor’s deerecs. 

Missing Link, see Darwinism; Evolu- 
tion ; Man. 

Mission, foreign legation, or, collec- 
tively, the members of an embassy, as, 
e.p. the Brit. M. at Peking. Secretaries 
anil attaches arc not. as a rule, employed 
in the same M. or embassy for more than 
two years, subject, to the foreign secretary 
deciding to extend the term for public 
reasons. The duration of the appoint- 
ments of heads of Ms. at foreign courts 
may not exceed five years, at the end of 
which time the appointment is renewable 
by the foreign secretary, if desirable on 
public grounds. Mem bore of Ms. retire 
at seventy years of age. The chief of a 

M. is styled in the Foreign Oflice regula- 
tions * minister,* whether his official title 
be that of am has., minister, or charge 
d’affaires. 

Missions. The command given by 
Jesus to His disciples to preach the gospel 
throughout the world, baptising in the 
Triune Name, has been carried out by 
Christians in every age, though some- 
times with but little vigour. During the 
first centuries the spread of the faith was 
exceedingly rapid. The Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles tells of the evangeli- 
sation of Asia Minor, and the introduction 
of the church into Europe. To the 
second century we may possibly assign 
the introduction of Christianity into 
England (Bede, II i star i a Ecclesiastica. cap. 
v.). X. Africa was early visited by 
missionaries, and during the early cen- 
turies the African church was om* of the 
most vigorous and flourishing. The dates 
of the beginnings of missionary enterprise 
to the E. of Palestine are uncertain. By 
the third century there was a flourishing 
church in Persia ana also in Armenia. 
During the fourth century Christianity 
continued to spread in Gaul, England, and 
Spain (all of which countries suffered 
under the persecution of Diocletian), and 
was introduced into Abyssinia and Swit- 
zerland. In the fifth century occurred 
the evangelisation of the Irish under St. 
Patrick, and of the Frankish peoples' who 
had entered Gaul from beyond the Rhine. 
From Ireland missionaries passed to N. 
England and Scotland. This Celtic 
work is associated specially with the names 
of C olumba, Aidan, and Cuthbert. But 
the A.-S. invaders reduced England to 
paganism again, and it was brought back 
to Christianity by Augustine and a band 
ot monks, sent from Rome by Pope 
Gregory in 597. During the fifth and the 
three following centuries the Nestorian 
heretics were vigorous missionaries in the 
E. The eighth century wo® the time of 
the missionising of Germany by the Eng. 
monk, Winfrid or Boniface, and in the 
next century the faith was carried to the 

N. Scandinavian races by the monk Ans- 
gar, the work being continued during the 
three following centuries among the 
Danes, Norwegians, Icelanders, Poles, 
Magyars, and the Slavs of E. Europe. 
By the eleventh century Russia was 
mainly converted by E. missionaries. 
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During the tbirteeonth and fourteenth 
centuries missionary enterprise slackened, 
though still carried on by the friars. 

The discovery of a new continent 
opened fresh fields of vast, extent for 
missionary enterprise. In the sixteenth 
century the work was mainly taken up 
by the Sp. Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Jesuits. To the last named belonged the 
best known of the missionaries of ihis 
century , St. Francis Xavier, who preached 
throughout the E. from India to Japan. 
Thence the Jesuits made their way to 
China, where little progress was made till 
the time of Father Ricci p/.r. ). in 1003 
the Seminairc des Missions Etmngeres 
was foundc<t in Puris, and Ilom. Catholic 
missionary work was carried on mainly in 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Among the 
nurd successful M. may be mentioned that 
of the Jesuits in Paraguay (1382 1707) 
which lias been praised by all historians, 
and that of the Franciscans in California 
m the eighteenth century. In 1822 the 
Association for the Piopugat ion of t lie 
Faith was founded to supply money for 
the \ arious religious (inters and mission- 
ary societies. Among these may hr 
mentioned S. Joseph's College of tin* 
,S;k rod Heart for Foreign M. founded in 
England by the exertions of Cardinal 
Vaughan, tor the f»di.i *i'»n of mission- 
aries. Then* are loo m.uiv orders tor 
separate 1 mention, hut well known are 
the White Fathers founded for Africa 
by Cardinal Lavigcric. and the Medical 
Missionaries of Mary, an order of nuns w it li 
100 convents spread out over \frica. Asia, 
and Australia. Ail Horn. Catholic mis- 
sionary organisations come linally under 
the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of ITopaganda at the city of Rome 
until such time as a nati\c hierarchy of 
bishops is cstah. This is the aim of ovorv 
mission Held. A considerable degree of 
progress has been made in China, which 
now has a native Chinese cardinal, a 
hierarchy and a total communion of 
about 3.000,000. In India the number of 
converts is also large, tmt with the new 
independent commonwealth status ac- 
quired by India the future of the M. is a 
problem, since they are apt to lie regarded 
as something introduced from the \\\ and 
alien to Hindu cult urc. Sun e the Second 
World War ami the abandonment of dtv ino 
Haims by the Jap. emperor, great numbers 
ol Jap. are seeking admission to Christian - 
it > . which seems likcl.v to make great 
progress in that, country after two and a 
half centuries of persecution. The total 
number of Christians in the Catholic M. 
(i.r. converts from pagan countries, or 
countries only evangelised since the Re- 
formation) is upwards of 30.000.00tl. 

The countries which broke away from 
the Rom. obedience at the time of the 
Reformation felt, at first unable to under- 
take the charge of any M. The first 
government to take the work in hand was 
the council of Geneva, which in 1A55 sent 
missionaries with a colony to Hraz.il on the 
advice of Coligny. Hut the colony was, 
destroyed and the attempt failed. Little 
progress was made for over a century, 
in 1 C>02 the Dutch E. India Company tried 


to christianise the natives of its colonies, 
but the conversions were mostly con- 
versions in name only. The attempt, 
however, was attended with success in 
Java and the surrounding is., for 1101*0 the 
Scriptures had been made available in a 
translation. The question of foreign M. 
received the consideration of the Eng. 
Parliament (hiring the protectorate of 
Cromwell, and as a result the Corporation 
for the Propagation of the Gospel In New 
England was founded in 1049. With this 
corporation waH connected the famous 
missionary John Eliot, the first to trans- 
late the Hible into a heathen language in 
modern tunes, liis Indian Hihlo was 
pub. in 1083. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was founded within 
the Church of England in 1098, and since 
that date the scope of its activities has 
been ever widening. The work of the 
S.P.C.K. was supplemented in 1791 by 
the foundation of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreigu 
Parts. 

in 1 73*2 the Moravian Brethren sent 
out their fuM missionaries to St. Thomas 
in the W. Indies. They have now stations 
in Greenland. N. and S. America. S. 
Alrica, A ust ralia, and Tibet . The Baptist 
Missionary Society was founded in 1792 
and Carev and Thomas were sent as its 
first 1 e present at ives to India. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society was founded in 
1793 and is now almost entirely In the 
hands of the ( ’ougregationalists. The first 
work undertaken by the L.M.S. was in 
the South Seas, and it has since extended 
to S. Mrica, India. China, Madagascar, 
and New Guinea. In 1797 was founded 
t he ( ’hurch Mission! y Society, which took 
its present name in 1812. The C.M.S. 
represents the Evangelical party in the 
Church, while the S.P.C.lv. lays more 
stress on the Catholic aspect of Anglican- 
ism. it is the greatest of the Church of 
England societies, with an income of 
nearly 42300,000. Connected with it is 
the Church of England Zenana Mission- 
ary Society, founded in 1880. Other 
prominent Church of England M. art' the 
Melanesian Mission, founded in 1841 by 
Bishop Selwyn in New Zealand; the Cnivs. 
Mission to Central Africa, founded in i859, 
t he W esleyan Missionary Society, founded 
in 1817 m the W. Indies, which has worked 
w it ii great success in Australia and Africa, 
and had a pre-war aim. income of about 
42300.000. Presbyterian missionary socie- 
ties were founded by the Irish in 1840 and 
by the Eng. in 1817. The former have 
missionaries in India, the latter in China. 
All the Presbyterian M. are carried on by 
tlu’ churches as such and not by separate 
societies. The Friends’ Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, organised in 1807, operates 
chiefly in Madagascar, but works also in 
India, Ceylon, Syria, and China; the name 
has recently been changed to the Friends' 
Service Council. The greatest of the 
undenominational M. is the China Inland 
Mission, founded By J. Hudsou Taylor in 
1803; connected vith it is the Bible 
Christian Foreign Mission. The chief of 
the American M. societies are the Hoard 
of Commissioners for Foreign M.. and the 
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societies of Baptist. Methodist and Pres- and M. in general, see R. Lovell, History of 
byterian denominations. To all Protes- the London Missionary Society, 189!) ; M. G. 
tant M. the Bible societies (especially the Guinness. story of China. Inland Alisa ion. 
Brit, and Foreign Bible Society, 1801) 1 5*00 ; (i. YVarneck, Outline of a History 
are a most valuable auxiliary. of Protestant Missions . 1906 : J. Richter. 

After the Edinburgh Conference (1910), Altgemeine erangelische Mission geschichte, 
the prin. M. societies, with the exception 1906-32; 11. II. Montgomery, Mankind 
of tne Rom. Catholics, adopted a plan of and the Church. 1907: K. M. Bliss, The 
co-operative work. This produced such Missionary Enterprise . 1908; (I. A. Cud- 
satisfactory result* that, after the First lock. Story of the Church Missionary 
World War, it became ail international Society , 1909; W. A. Tatchell, Medical 
movement taking in mission societies of Missions in China. 1909: A. Beer. Foreign 
America and other countries. Moreover Missions, what they hare done and how they 
missionary work has changed in character; may he extended. 1909; A. Schweitzer. On 
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MECHANICAL COTTON PICKING IN MLS3LSSJPI 
Two mechanical cotton pickers at work on a plantation in Mississippi. These cotton-picking 
machines are estimated to be capable of doing the work of fifty to eights hand labourers. 


instead of being essentially an overture the Edge of the Primcral Forest, 1922, and 
of the people of one country to those of t From my African Xotcbook , 1939; K. 
another, with consequent emphasis on j MueLennan. Twenty 1 ears of Missionami 
differences of nationality, efforts are now ! Co-operation, 1927; J. Foster. Chinese 
directed chiefly to the development of j Realities, 1928; F. I). Walker, India and 
indigenous churches, which, though con- j her Peoples, 1928; K. L. Latourettc. 
tinning to receive assistance from Europe | History of the Expansion of Christianity 
and America, have become as far as pos- I (7 vols.), 1917; (J. P. Groves. The Planting 
sible self-governed. A similar tendency : of Christianity in Africa. 1948; A. B. 
to aim at self-government is discernible! Llo> d, A Life's Thrills 1949 j and Inter- 
in the Rom. Catholic M. Statistics, which national Her Lew of Missions. 
however should be treated with caution, Mississippi, t.lic Magnolia State. S. central 

tfiay be found in World M issionnry Atlas state of the U.S.A.. bounded on the X. 
(2nd cd.. 192)i for Protestant M., and by Tennessee, on the H. by the gulf of 
Little Atlas of Catholic Missions, 1925. for Mexico and Louisiana, on the E. by Ala- 
Rom. Catholic M '* hania, and on the W. by the R. M. The 

See for Rom.t 'ntholic M.: M. R. A. general surface is low with a trend towards 
Henrion, Tfistoire gfintrale des missions the S. and S.W. A few in. from the shore 
catholiques , 1846-47; Durand, Missions Is u chain of low, sandy is., which forms 
catholiques frangaises, 1874; and the pubs, the bay of at. Louis on the W. and Pas- 
of the Propaganda. For* Protestant M. cagoula Hound on the E. The delta 
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region and the littoral generally is sandy 
aiul unhealthy, but there are immense 
cotton, rice, and tobacco crops in the 
lowlands by the M. R. and its sluggish 
trib., the Yazoo. Farther N., on the 
uplands and bluffs, pine, oak, walnut, and 
magnolia trees abound, but in the is. 
and sandy S. dists., pine trees alone are 
plentiful. In fact one-third of the state 
is forest, chiefly yellow pine. The chief 
rivs. are the M., the Yazoo, the Big Black, 
the rear], and t he Pascagoula. The 
climate is nearly subtropical, though 
frosts occur in severe winters even in the 

5., and fevers are frequent In the hot torn 
lands. The soil is. on the whole, extremely 
fertile, and agriculture is a very important 
industry: the state is the third cotton- 
growing state in the Union after Texas and 
Arkansas. Indian corn , rice, wheat, rye, 
and oats an' also grown in large quantities, 
and the sugar-cane is cultivated in the S. 
part of the state. The prin. vegetable Is 
the sweet potato, hut the common potato, 
peas. and beans, and most of the vegetables 
known to European countries, are also 
grown. Plums, peaches, figs, and oranges 
are abundant. Mnnufs. now equal in 
value the agric. products, and among 
the chief are lumber and timber, turpen- 
tine and resin, cot ton -seed oil and cake, 
cotton goods, and fertilisers. 

More than half L.u rimirh gmng inhab. 
of M. are baptists (Negro baptists with 

322.000, and S. Baptists 150,000). M. was 

settled in 1716, and ceded by the Fr. to 
Great Britain in 1703; in 1708 it was 
organised as the ter. of tin* M. In 1817 
the ter. of Alabama was organised from 
the M. ter., and in the same year M. was 
admitted to t he Union. There is a Senate 
of forty-nine members, and a House of 
Representatives of 140. 31. sends two 

senators and seven representatives to 
Congress. Area 4 7,716 sq. m. Pop. 

2.002.000, of whom 49 per cent are 
Negroes. Chief cities: Jackson (cap.), 
62.100; Meridian, 35, 300; Vicksburg, 
24.500. »SW’ pub. of the M. Historical 
Society (19 vols. ) ; Kncyclopivdia of 
Mississippi History, lo I0-1U07, 1907; I t 
Howland, History of Mississippi. 1923; 
stud Federal Writers’ Project. Mississippi : 
a Guide to the Magnolia State , 1938. 

Mississippi River, most important riv. of 
N. America, rises in tin- state of Minnesota 
in the basin of Lake Itasca, and Mows into 
the gulf of Mexico. It is, with the Mis- 
souri, its chief trib.. the longest, riv. in the 
world (1221 m.), and drains an area of 
about 1,230,000 sq. in. Altogether the 
M. has forty-two trib. streams, and the 
navigable mileage is Pi. 798. Its chief 
trllis. are on the E., the W isconsin, Illinois, 
Ohio, Yazoo: and on the W. the Minne- 
sota, lies Moines, Missouri. St.. Francis, 
White, Arkansas, anil Red Its. It is still 
important commercially, although a good 
deal of its traffic has been diverted to the 
railways, and has on its banks many im- 
portant tns. : St. Paul, La Crosse, Prairie 
du Chicn, Dubuque, Muscatine, Burling- 
ton, Quincey, and Hannibal on the upper 
riv. % i.e. the M. from the source to the 
mouth of the Missouri; and St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg. Natchez, 


Baton-Rouge, and New Orleans on the 
main riv. A great disadvantage and 
drawback generally is the frequent, occur- 
rence of floods. Great damage was done 
by Moods in 1927 and, ten years later, 
almost the worst Moods in the hist, of the 
continent occurred through the overflow- 
ing of the M. and the Ohio. A million 
persons were made homeless, and the 
entire pop. of the M. valley between Cairo 
and New Orleans had to }>e evacuated. 
But the Moods of 1947 broke every flood 
record since 1844. All that could be done 
was to reinforce the dykes with sandbags, 
but sov. dykes were broken and thousands 
of farmers had to take to the hills. The 
dykes are designed to keep the M. about 
1 in. wide. Many of them were built by 
the Federal Gov. in 1936 as part of the 
New Deal (q.v.); but there are some 
sections protected by smaller, weaker 
dykes, which were built earlier by the 
local communities, and it was these that 
gave trouble in 1947, many of them hav- 
ing failed, either through not being high 
enough, or through breaking in some 
weak section. Over 100,000 ac. were 
flooded, and the damage was estimated at 
more than 4i3.000.000. 

The actual discovery of the M. was made 
by a Fr. missionary, Jacques Marquette, 
about 130 years after an abortive attempt 
by Hernando do .Soto. The comte de 
Front, enac, then governing in Canada in 
the name of Louis XIV., sent, out Mar- 
quette to ascertain whether the riv. really 
existed. Early in 1673 Marquette, with a 
few men. proceeded westward from 
Quebec along the Great Lakes, made his 
way iS.W. and S., and discovered the M. 
on Mav 17, 1673. On his return to Quebec 
Frontcnac proposed that the riv. be given 
the name of Colbert, in tribute to Louis’s 
great minister. Robert Cavelier de La 
Salle (<y.i\) sought permission of Fron- 
tenac to undertake the conquest of the 
riv. and its region. Frontcnac. deeming 
La Salic’s iilans to be beyond the purview 
of a governor of Canada, sent La Salle to 
France to discuss them with the king, who 
sent linn back to (’ana da with full authori- 
sation to carry out the expedition. With 
Father Marquette and an It. named Tonti 
(remembered in relation to tiie ‘tontine* 
plan of life insurance by groups) and a 
part \ nf tw only -three Frenchmen, twenty 
Indian.'., and ten Indian women, La Salle 
travelled across the lakes and began the 
descent of the riv. The party reached the 
point where, in the sixteenth century, 
Hernando de .Soto had abandoned the 
attempt to discover the riv. Eventually 
the party reached the gulf of Mexico. La 
Sulle took possession of the riv., and a 
notary drew up a legal record of the act, 
referring to Hie riv. as the Colbert. Back 
in France La Salle was honoured by the 
king, and a second expedition was fitted 
out. On the return trip, how T ever. La 
Salle tried to enter through the gulf of 
Mexico, but was unable to find the riv.'s 
mouth. The captain of the fleet, growing 
impatient, sailed >»«ray without its leader. 
La Salle advanced into Texas, a small 
group accompanying him, and thero he 
fell victim to an assassin’s dagger. It 
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was the destiny of the three discoverers. plateau, known as the Ozark Mts., and 
de Soto, Marquette, and La Salle, to die also much marshy ami cultivated ter. 
obscure deaths just as they had the prize The chief industry is agriculture; maize 
within their grasp. Thenceforward earn** being the prin. crop; oats, wheat, potatoes, 
the struggle to see who should carry out fruits, and cotton are also grown, rattle 
the conquest, but one of the earliest in- .rearing is important. M. is rich in 
eidents in the hist, of the riv. subsequent minerals. Coal is produced over an urea 
to its discovery was the foundation of New of 11.000 sq. in., especially in Hates. 
Orleans by Jean Mnptiste Lcmoine, sienr Lafayette, and Hoy cos., and the outputs 
de Bienville (i/.r.). c\ 1718. See also of zinc and lead are more than twice as 
Loi'ISI.vna. See further under Floods valuable as that of coal. Limestone, 
ani> Invnd \tions. Portland cement, hematite, iron, etc., are 

Mississippi Scheme, or Mississippi Bubble, also produced. Meat-packing is the most 
financial scheme projected by John Law valuable industry, and manufs. include 
at Paris in 1717 for the colonisation boots and shoes. 

and cultivation of the banks of the M. M. was first settled in 1 70 1. made into a 
Shares were issued which rapidly rose in ter. in 1SJ *2. and admitted to the Union in 
value owing to the report that there were 1821. The General Assembly comprises 
gold and silver mines in those parts; and thirty -four senators and 154 represent a- 
thc company, which assumed the title of fives; two senators and thirteen rrpre- 
tiie Compagnie des Indus, undertook the sentativeH arc sent to ( ’digress. The chief 
management of the mint, and farmed the religious bodies are Catholic (440,000); S. 
re\cnue from the gov., so that not only did Baptist (284.080): S. Methodist (200,800); 
the company control practically the whole and Disciples of Christ (120,420). Its 
colonial trade, but it had in its hands the chief colleges are the State Univ. at 
management of the currency and the. Columbia and St. Louis Univ. and VVash- 
t) nance of France. By 1710 shares were ington Univ.. both at St. Louis. The 
selling at forty times their face value, and largest cities are St. Louis (810,000); 
in 1720 Law made an attempt to amal- Kansas City (309,200); St. Joseph (75,700) 
gutuatc the company and the Banque Springfield (01,200); Joplin (37,100); ami 
Royal?. Then came the crisis, people Univ. City (33.000). Jackson (24,300) is 
began to lose confidence, and a run was the cap. See \V. B. Stevens, Centennial 
made on the bank, which eventually History of Missouri (4 vols.). 1021; P. S. 
stopped payment. Law escaped from Kadev. History of Missouri . 1027; W. 
France in Pee. of the same yeur. See 11. Williams ami L. C. Shoemaker, Missouri 
Montgomery liude. The Amazing Story (5 vols.), 1030; and Federal Writers' Pro- 
of John Law, 1948. jeet, Missouri: a Guide to the * Show Me ’ 

Missive, Scots law, denotes documents State, 1041. 
the interchange of which between parties Missouri (‘Big Muddy’) River, largest 
is effectual to conclude a binding sab* or trib. of the Mississippi, Is 3017 m. long and 
lease. A M., unless holograph (r/.v.), must 3000 ft. broad at its mouth. Kiting 
he witnessed and authenticated as a pro- among the Rockies in Wyoming ami Mon* 
bative deed; if holograph, the acceptor tana, it passes northward through a wild 
prefixes in his own handwriting a copy of gorge flanked with precipitous cliffs and 
the offer made by the other party. No known as ‘the Gate the Mountains.' 
action can tie brought on an unstamped Some 110 m. below this gorge and 40 m. 
M. Radical defects in u M. cannot be abo\e Fort Benton arcs the four Great 
cured by oath. Falls, the grandest of which is a sheer 

Missolonghi, or Mesolofighi, fortified tn. c ataract of 87 ft . The M. is formed by the 
on tlife Gk. coast, in the prov. of Acarnania junction of the Madison, Jefferson, and 
and /Ktnlia, situuted in a marshy plain, Gallatin Hs.. which all rise in the Rocky 
covered with olive plantations, N. of the Mts., ami unite at Gallatin City in Mon- 
gulf of Patras, it is famous for having tana. After receiving the Milk and the 
sustained three sieges by the Turks, in Yellowstone (1152 m.) its., it flow’s S.E. 
1821, 1823, and 1825-215. Lord Byron through f he Dakotas as far as Sioux City. 
d. here on April 10. 1824. and a monument It now separates Nebraska and Kansas 
w’as erected in Ids honour. Currants and on the W. and Iowa and Missouri on the 
valonia arc exported. Pop. 9700. K., and afler traversing M. enters its main 

Missoula, city of Montana, U.K.A., co. stream 20 in. above St. Louis. Other 
scat of Missoula co.. on Clark Fork, large (ribs, arc* the Platte ami Kansas. 
Columbia R., 00 m. N.W. of Butte C’ity. The riv. is navigable almost to the Great 
It. is the seat of the Montana Univ. Falls (that is, within 2285 in. of the 
Lumber milling is carried on. and there mouth). 

are railway workshops. Pop. 18.450. Missouri Compromise, in 1817 the 
■ Missouri, central state of the C.S.A.. inhab. of the Missouri ter. petitioned for 
lying midway between the Atlantic and admission Into the Union as i> state: suh- 
the Rockies. It ha* an area of (50.770 sequently a Bill was introduced into Con - 
sq. m. The Mississippi flows along Its K. gross on Fob. 13. 1810. A question of the 
border. K. and W. the state is traversed abolition of slavery in the tor* caused the 
bv the M. R., into which flow the Grand, Bill to be delayed until a compromise was 
Chariton, Osage, snd Gasconade. The agreed to, March 2. 1820; this, however, 
St. Francis anti llig Black are affluents of still led to much discussion, ami it was not 
the Mississippi. The M. flows into the until Feb. 27, 1821, that a final comproin- 
Mississippi above St. Louis. Northward kise was adopted, which led to the adiuiH- 
of the M. are rolling prairies and forest sion of Missouri to the Union as a s&te. 
lands, whilst to the S. is a region of The Act of 1821 enacted that in all the 
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ter. ceded by Fran re, known as Louisiana, 
N. of lat. 36° 30' N., excepting Missouri, 
slavery ehonld be for ever prohibited, and 
on this concession bv the pro-slavery 
party in Congress, Missouri was admitted 
as a slave state. The Art was abrogated 
by the pussngc of the Kansas-Nebroska 
Hill of 1854. 

Mist, see Fou. 

Mistake. As a general rule otic party to 
a contract cannot escape liability to per- 
form his part, of it. on the ground that ho 
understood its terms in a different sense 
from that in which any reasonable person 
would have understood them. Hut if a 
mutual, as distinct from a merely unila- 
teral. M. is proved to t lie satisfaction of 
the court, the contract may be set aside. 
Oil the other hand, unilateral error will 
afford ground for rescission if mistaken 
belief as to the real mooning of the agree- 
ment was induced by the conduct, inno- 
cent. or otherwise, of the other partv. if 
the offer and acceptance essential to the 
formation of a contract never agreed in 
terms, there never wan a eon tract at all, 
not because either party lias made a M., 
but because there was a want of mutuality. 
The net result is the same, however, as in 
the ease of a genuine mutual M. Mutual 
error of intention (as dist met from error in 
expressing that intension, which, though 
ground for rectification, j* iv*1 ground for 
upsetting a contract) practically arises 
only where parties contract for or about a 
thing which has never had. or has ceased 
to have, any existence, or arc mistaken as 
to 1 lie identity of the particular thing 
about which they arc contracting, or ay to 
t lie identity of one mud her. A M. due to 
ignorance of a general rule or law, as dis- 
tinct from ignorance of a particular right, 
affords no ground for relief. Where M. 
does excuse, the remedy of the mistaken 
party, where the contract b/.r . ) is still 
executory, is to sue for a declaration that 
the contract- be rescinded and any money 
paid under it refunded to him. Some- 
times, in the ease of unilateral error, the 
court, will decree rectification of the terms 
instead when 4 the mistaken party is willing 
to take such relief. 

Mistassini, lake of Quebec, C anada, 120 
m. in length and 20 m. in widt li. It. drains 
into James Hay by Kupcrt H. The Little 
M. lake stretches parallel on the K. side 
of flit' greater lake. 

Misti Mountain, Peru, see El Misti. 

Mistletoe, or Visrum album, a shrubby 
evergreen (family LontriHiaceie). parasitic 
on a large variety of fruit and forest trees, 
but principally on the apple. The berries 
are white, with a single seed invested by a 
glutinous pulp. The berries are eaten by 
lards, and the seeds heroine attached to 
the branches of trees by the agency of 
birds; and on germination the embryo 
pierces the bark and penetrates to tlic 
w ood. Of its hosts the chief in Hritain are 
Mark poplar and apple. M. may he 
easily cKtuh. on a tree by rubbing the 
l/crries when ripe (at the end of Feb.) upon 
the under side of young, healthy branches. 
Orowth 1 h very slow at ilrst, and male and 
female shrubs are produced separately; 
the former, of course, hear no berries. 


The M. was revered by the Druids, figures 
much in European folklore, and is a 
feature of Christmas celebrations. 

Mistletoe Thrush, see Mikhkl Thrush. 

Mis Tor, Great and Little, are two hills 
of Devonshire, England, in Dartmoor 
forest, 16 m. K.S.E. of Launceston. The 
former roaches a height of 1767 ft., and 
the latter 1600 ft. 

Mistra, city founded by the crusaders, 
a few miles from Sparta. It is a forsaken 
Ryzantino tn., and was once the cap. of 
the Peloponnese. Jt was founded in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century by a 
Frankish prince, Guillaume do Villehar- 
douii), on the spur of Mt. Taygetus for his 
stronghold and citadel. Half a century 
later it passed into Gk. hands. For 
nearly 200 years It was to be the cap. of 
the Hyzantinc prov. of the Moron (or 
Peloponnese) or. in fact, of Greece. A 
fortified city grew up, with splendid 
churches under the sheltering castle, a 
wealthy centre of European and Christian 
culture. In the fifteenth century Greece 
fell to the Ottoman Turks, but M. survived 
as a somewhat important place; and when 
the Eng. traveller Leake visited it over a 
century ago lie iouud it still apparently 
well-to-do, with an export, trade in silk 
and oil. Hut in 18 34, after the w T ar of 
independence, M. declined into a dead 
city. To-day its chief huildiugs are the 
church of St. Demetrius and the monastery 
of the Pautanasna. 

Mistral, Frederic Joseph Etienne (1830- 
1914). 1’rmciiQul poet, son of a farmer 
in the Hnuches du Phone. On leaving 
school, M. tried farming, then law, and 
finally devoted himself to literature. In 
18511 he, Itounmnillo, Mathieu, and others, 
founded the Felibnge, an association for 
the cultivation, of Provencal literature. 
Among the most noteworthy of M.’s 
numerous works are MireiUe (1859). a 
rust ic tragedy: (’aleudau (1867), a mixture 
of legend and allegory; Lis Iselo d'Or 
(1876). a vol. of poems; his RhAne epic, 
Lou /‘mu' mo don House (1897); and Lou 
Tresor dts Felihrige (1878-86), a collec- 
tion of prourbs and folklore. In 1904 

M. leeched one of the Nobel literary 
awards. Seri*.. A. Downer, Mistral, 1901 ; 
and E. Lefcvre. Hibliographie Mistralienue 
1903. 

Mistral, Gabriela (pseudonym of Lucila 
Godoy y Alcayaga) (fr. 1889), Chilean 
author and educationist, h. at Vieufia. in 

N. Chile, dedicated herself to teaching, 
and became director of the elementary 
school at Magallanes. Later appointed 
to the consular service, she represented 
( ’bile in Madrid and Lisbon, and is now 
(I9i9) consul at Itio de Janeiro. She 
acted as Chilean delegate to the dept, of 
intellectual eo -operation of the League of 
Nations. Her literary reputation outside 
her own country w 7 as made in 1922. with 
the pub. by the Historical Institute of 
New' York of a collection of prose ami 
verse entitled Desolacidn. Awarded (he 
Nobel prize for literature for 1945. 

Mistral, strong, chilly wind blowing 
from the N. down the Rhone valley. ‘Le 
Parlement, le Mist.ral et. la Durance sont 
les trois lleaux de la Provence.’ Related 
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to the bora (see Boreas) and tramon - success to its title but more to the force of 
tana , all winds blowing from the cold mt. romantic conviction in tho telling and the 
regions N. of the Mediterranean, often as colourful background of slave-owning S. 
the rear winds of a cyclone, and some- aristocrats. The two chiof characters are 
what like the Eng. north -casters. It Is Scarlett O’Hara, a hard, selfish, courageous 
dangerous to fishermen and destructive to .young woman, whose faithful slaves are 
fruit blossom. like lost souls when freedom comes to 

Mitau, or Mitava, see Jeloava. them, and the equally courageous srriug- 

Mitoham, anct. Surrey vil. and urban gling adventurer, Khett Butler, one of her 
dlst. situated on the VVandle. Its prin. lovers. But the real interest is not in the 
featuro is the common, which has an area characters so much as in richness and 
of some 480 ac. Market gardening was variety of incident, which indeed dis- 
formerlv the priu. local industry, rhubarb, guises tho fact that the story is but little 
mint, liquorice, and other medicinal plants concerned with tho vital Issues of the war. 
being a speciality. It has an excellent M. M. is recorded as saying that she began, 
golf course and cricket club, ami still writing at the ago of sixteen, and was 
maintains its ann. fair in August. Pop. deeply interested in tho colonial hist, of 
54,000. the S. from childhood, having heard a 

Mitchel, John (1815-75), Irish National- number of war talcs at an early age. all 
ist.. b. near Dungiven, co. Londonderry, of which she had put iuto Gone with the 
He abandoned his practice of solicitor for Wind. She was a member of the Atlanta 
a place on the staff of tho X at ion. In Historical Society and of the Huguenot 
1848 he issued tho first number of the Society of S. Carolina. In tho lavish and 
United Irishman , and having in its pages highly emotional film adaptation of the 
incited Ids fellow countrymen to rebellion, novel, Vivien Leigh played the part of 
he was sentenced to transportation for Scarlett O’Hara. M. M. was killed in a 
fourteen years in Van Pieman's Land, taxicab accident in Atlanta, 
from which ho escaped to tho U.S.A. Mitchell, Sir Peter Chalmers (1864 - 
Here he pub. The Citizen , The Southern 1915), Brit, biologist and zoologist, b. at 
Citizen, The Irish Citizen, etc., but his Dunfermline, Scotland, and educated 
popularity waned when be showed him- at Aberdeen and Oxford Univs., and at 
self an advocate of slavery, and in 187 4 Berlin and Leipzig. He was lecturer on 
he returned to Ireland. He wrote The biology at Charing Cross Hospital. 1892 
Life and Times of Aodh OWeill (IS l*)); 1894 ; secretary to tho Zoological Society 

Jail Journal, or Five. Years in British of London, 1908-35; and examiner in 
Prisons (1854); and The History of Ireland, zoology to the univ. of London. 1903. 
from the Treaty of Limerick to the Present Pubs, include Outlines of Biol up/ (1894): 
Time (1808). Biological Problems of To-day (1896); 

Mitchell, Donald Grant (1822-1908), Thomas Henry Huxley (1900); The Suture 
Amor, author, h. in Connecticut, gradu- of Man (1903); The Childhood of Animals 
ated at Yale in 1841. He wrote on (1912); Involution amt the War (1915): 
gardening and agriculture, and on his Centenary History of the Zoological Society 
travels in Europe and America. He also of London (1929); Materialism and Yital- 
wrote some literarv studies, Eng. and ism in Biology (1930), ami \ arious papers 
Amer., but his best work, under the in the Anatomical J.urnut. Quarterly 
pseudonvm of Ik Marvel, was contained Journal of Microscopical Science, ami 
III I ter cries of a Bachelor (1850), and Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 
Dream Life (1851). Mitchell, Reginald John (1895-1937), 

Mitchell, Margaret IVfannerlyn (Mrs. Eng. aircraft-designer, was b. at Sfcoke- 
John ft. Marsh) (1900-49), Amer. novelist. on-Trcut. After serving an apprenttce- 
b. at Atlanta, U.S.A. , only daughter of ship with Kerr, Stuart & Company. 
Eugene Muse M. Educated at the Wash- of Stoke-on-Trent, he joined the Super- 
ington Seminary at Atlanta, she completed marine Company at the ago of twenty -one 
her studies at Smith College. Massa- in l !) 10, was appointed chief engineer ami 
chusctts. From 1921 to 1926 she was a chief designer by 1920, and became a 
reporter and feature writer on the Atlanta director of the company in 1927. In 
Journal and retired after her marriage that year he was awarded the silver 
to Mr. John It. Marsh, a newspaper medal of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
editor, in 1925 She wrote only one book, in recognition of his share in the Brit, 
a novel of the Civil war, entitled Gone Schneider Cup victory at Venice. In 
with the Wind, but it quickly became per- the public mind his name will always be 
baps the most celebrated best -seller among associated with the hist, of the Schneider 
the manv successful modern Amer. novels, trophy (r/.r. ), which, by virtue of the 
M. M. began the book in 1930 and com- backing given to competing teams by 

S leted it in 1986. It was the choice of the their respective govs., became a griin 
look of the Month Club, which brought technical competition with nationa' pres- 
tho sales in June 1936 to 75.000 copies; tige deeply involved. Not the least of his 
early reviews aroused even greater interest, services to the country was tho stimulus 
so that 100,066 copies were sold before that these victories gave to Brit, aero- 
actual publication. During tho first six nautical technique. How well ho sue- 
moriths a million conies were sold, as many ceedod in combining superb aeronautical 
as 50,000 being said sometimes in a single design with an adventurous hut always 
day. It was awarded the Pulitzer prize sound structural technique Is witnessed 
in *1037. Its sale, maintained over sev. *by the flrin’H record of service types, 
years, ran into 8,000,000. The story There have been the early Seagull, an 
is said to have owed something of its amphibian of which many went into 
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service in Spain and Australia; the 
Southampton, long the standard twin- 
engined flying-boat in the Royal Air 
Force: followed quickly by the Scapa and 
the Stranraer; all bearing upon them the 
‘Mitchell’ mark of originality, coupled 
with thoroughly sound execution. With 
the revival of the amphibian idea in the 
Seagull V. r there became available for the 
Naval Air Service, under the naval name 
of Walrus, a new amphibian for use with 
the Fleet Air Arm. Of the machines last 
completed by M., t he Spitfire ( q.r . ) a single- 
seater fighter, reflected more closely the 
immense knowledge gained in high-speed 
work in his Schneider trophy days. 

M. left a record of almost continuous 
achievement which has not been equalled 
by any other individual designer in the 
short hist, of aviation. 

Mitchell, Silas Weir (18:10 -191 4), Amer. 
novelist and physician, b. at Philadelphia. 
He wrote juvenile and historical Action, 
but is chiefly famous for bis books, Wear 
and Tear, or flints for the Overworked 
(1871); /test in the Treatment of Disease 
(187.">); Fat and I Hood (1877); and 
Clinical Lessons on Xcrrous Diseases 
(18i).i). See also Wkih Mitcuhi.i. Tuhat- 
MKNT. 

Mitchell, Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792- 
1855), Scottish explorer, b. at Craigcnd, 
Stirlingshire. Appu'ntci. ..ivovor-general 
of New S. Wales in 1828, in four expedi- 
tions between 1831 and 1847, he did much 
to explore 10. Australia (* Australia 
Felix ) and tropical Australia, particu- 
larly the Murray, Glenelg, and Barcoo Its. 
Pub. two vols. recounting his explora- 
tions, besides various technical works and 
a trails, of The Lusiads of Camnens. 

Mitchell: 1. flu. seat of Davison co., 
S. Dakota, U.^.A., US in. N.W. of Yank- 
ton. Dakota Utilv. (founded 1888, Metho- 
dist Episcopal) Is situated here. There 
are machine a, rid railroad shops, brick- 
yards, etc. Pop. 10,600. 2. Tn. of Perth 

co., Ontario, Panada, on the Thames 11., 
32 in . from London. It has numerous 
mills and factories. Pop. 2200. 3. Minor 

group of the Ellice Is., Pacilte Ocean. 

Mitchell. Amer. bomber, the B-2.», a 
product of the N. Amer company. A 
high-speed and heavily armed medium 
bomber, it was widely used both by the 
Amer. and Brit. air forces. Its two 
17,000 h.p. engines gave a speed of 2,»0 
m.p.h.; the bomb-load was 3000 lb. 

Mitchell Mount, highest mt. of the 
U.S.A. F. of the Rockies, is 6710 ft. high. 
It lies in the Black Mis., Yancey co., 

N. Carolina. 

Mitchelstown, mrkt. tn. of Cork co., 
Eire, 11 in. N. of Fermoy. It has a 
castle, and 7 in. away are M. caves, stalac- 
titic caverns, in Tipperary co. It was tlio 
scene of a riot between Home Rulers and 
the police (Sept. 1887). Pop. 2000. 

Muohison, Naomi Margaret (b. 1897), 
Scottish novelist, b. in Edinburgh, 
daughter of Prof. J. B. S. ITaldano, and 
educated at the Dragon School, Oxford. 
The best known of her novels are The Corn 
King and the Spring Queen (1931 ) and The , 
Blood of the Martyrs (1939); like most of 
her stories, they deal with the anct. world. 
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Other pubs, include Cloud Cuckoo Land 
(1928); The laburnum Branch (verse, 
1926); Barbarian Stories (1929); The Deli- 
cate Fire (stories and poems, 1933); The 
Fourth Fig (1936); Socrates (with R. H. S. 
Crossman, 1937); Moral Basis of Politics 
(1938); and The Bull Calves (1947). 

Mites, largo number of small Arachnids 
comprising, with the ticks, the order 
Aearina. Many of them arc parasitic on 
animals, anil cause such well-known 
troubles as mange and shoep-scab. Tho 
harvest M. ( Microtrombidium autumn ale) 
is itself harmless, but in the larval stage, 
formerly called Lcptus autumnalis, attacks 
man and animals, penetrating the thin 
skin, and sotting up great irritation 
Dermatiyssus galUn/e, commonly called red 
M„ is an abundant parasite on poultry, 
pigeons, and cage birds. Another M. 
( Tetranychus tetanus ). usually but wrongly 



B and C. S umoptes scabiet: B, female, C, young 
lorrn. 

called rod (or money) spider, is a trouble- 
some pest in greenhouses, oxtrneting the 
juices of plants. A number of M. live in 
cheese, 11 oar. and other foodstuffs. They 
ore conveyed from place to place in the 
larval stage lty attaching themselves to 
flies, Some M. live entirely in the water, 
and many arc parasitic on insects. In 
the aggregate, they exhibit almost infinite 
variety of structure. See also Itchmite. 

Mitford, John Freeman, see Reokspale, 
Baiion. 

Mitford, Mary Russell (1787-1 855), Eng. 
writer, b. at Alrcsford, Hampshire, 
daughter of a physician, without practice, 
selfish and extravagant, who squandered 
throe fortunes, his own, his wife's, and his 
daughter’s (C20.000 won in a lottery), 
and then lived on the industry of the 
last. Mary M. began her literary carver 
by publishing a vol. of Miscellaneous 
Poems at the ago of twenty -throe. In 
1823 Mao ready produced her tragedy. 
Julian, at Covert Garden. Of her sov. 
plays tho best wa Biensi (1828). Others 
were The Foscari (1826) and Charles I. 
(1828). In 1819 Miss M. began to print 
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In a forgotten periodical the series of 
sketches known as Our Village, which 
deservedly caught the public fancy, and 
were collected in book form in five vole, 
between 1824 and 1832. They are a 
series of sketches of vil. scenes and char- 
acters, t horough I \ original and spon- 
taneous, though Washington Irving was 
her literary model. In 1852 she brought 
out Recollections of a Literary Life , or 
Rooks , Places, and People, which contains 
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much autobiographical matter. See A. G. 
1/ Estrange led.), Life and Letters, 1870; 
and \\ . Roberts, Mary Russell Milford, 
her Life and Friendship, 1013. 

Mitford, William (1744 7 1827), Eng. his- 
torian, b. in London, studied at Queen’s 
(College, Oxford, and law at the Middle 
Temple. In 1771 ho pub .Inquiry into 
. the Principles oj Harmony in Languages, 
followed by a Treatise on the Military 
force. In 1784 appeared the first vol. of 
his History oj (ireece, completed in 1818 in 
five vols. M.’s History of Greece hold its 
supremacy until Connop Thirlwull (q.r.) 
pub. his abler and less biased work on tlie 
same subject between 1835 and 1844. 
See T. 15. Macaulay. Review oj Mitford* 8 
History of Gref re. 1824. 

Mithraism, cult of Mithm, or Mithra*, 
an anct. An an god of light, whom tlie 
ZorouHtrfaiis conceived of as a champion 
erf Ahura-Mazda in his eternal conflict with 
Ahriman, the prince of evil. M. was 
therefore a -.purious development of 
Mazdaism (sec Zouo xstrianism; which 
latter spread over most of Asia Minor, but 
through Gk. influences, tlie only part of 
the creed which was embrace d by tlie 
people was the worship of Mithra, really 
a subordinate, if attractive, Zoroastrian 
spirit, yet chosen as an absolutely 
supreme god. Mitliru was early identified 
with the sun -god. and us* such was the 


centre of a cult which, according to 
Plutarch, was introduced to Rome by 
Pompey’s pirate -captives from Cilicia in 
68 b.c. The monuments of this worship 
have been found wherever tho Rom. 
legions went in Britain, thus showing liow 
readily one religion supplants another 
which lias not adapted itself to the 
developing needs of any race. On the 
monuments of his cult Mithra is repre- 
sented as a beautiful youth driving a 
sword into the neck of a prostrate bull 
which latter at tin* same time is beiug 
devoured by a scorpion, a crab, and a dug; 
but no convincing solution has been 
olVcred to explain this symbolic repre- 
sentation, which was no doubt, part of an 
elaborate dogmatic system. M. was also 
an et Ideal system and what is extant of its 
ritual suggests the existence of au 
organised hierarchy and a worship assimi- 
lated to the Gk. mysteries. M. finally 
ceased to exist in the fourth century, 
when it was superseded by Christianity, 
in the struggle of Paganism with Chris- 
tianity, however, M. exercised a powerful 
attraction, being a pure ami elevated 
religion, and though at first a form of sun- 
worship, it became modified by syncretism. 
Its most striking ceremony was the blood - 
baptism called Tauroboliuni. See. F. 
Cumout, Testes et monuments figures rela - 
tijs aux mystercs dc Mithrd. 1896-99; and 
A. Schutzo, Mithramystrrien and Ur - 
christnitum, 11137. 

Mithridates, more properly Mithradates, 
beiug derived from Mithras, the sun-god: 
the name of sev. kings of Pontus, the best 
known being M. VI., surnamed Eupator 
or flic Great (b. r. 132, reigned 120 (53 
n.L.), and celebrated for Ids wars against, 
the Korns. The first Mithridntic war 
lasted from 8S to 81 ru\ M. drove 
Ariobarzaues out of Cappadocia (of which 
he was king) and Nieomedcs out of his 
realm of Bithynia, and at length made 
himself master of the Bom. prow of Asia 
(see Komax Histokv), massacring some 
80.000 Korn, and It. citizens there. Sulla 
then crossed over into Greece and de- 
feated Arelielaiis, M.’s lieutenant, whilo 
M. was himself defeated in Asia by 
Fimbria and sued for peace, which was 
granted by Sulla (8t The second 

Mithridutic war (83 -82 which arose 

from the aggression of Murena, Rom. 
governor in Asia, ended in the latter’s 
defeat by M. The third war lasted from 
74 H.c. to M.’s death m 63, and arose 
out of M.’s seizure of Bithynia, which had 
been left by Nieomedcs III. to the Rom. 
people. Lucullits was in command against 
M. and in the ensuing two years drove M. 
out of Pontus, and, marching into 
Armenia, defeated TIgranes and M. in 
two battles in 69 and 68 b.c. M., how- 
ever, recovered Pontus owing to the 
mutinies of the Rom. armies and in 
66 b.c. Pompcy superseded Lucullns and 
defeated M. M.. however, who was a 
man of remarkable energy a»nd ability, 
would not yet admit defeat: but con- 
ceived the daring project of marching 
• round the Euxine coasts, through the 
tribal lands of the Sarmatians and Get* 
and invading I tab at the head of these 
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tribes. But liis followers rebelled , in- 
cluding his son, Pharnaces, who wan soon 
joined by the whole army and the citizens 
of Panticapirum, who proclaimed Phar- 
naces king. M., determined not to be- 
come a Horn, prisoner, and took his own 
life at tho age of about sixty -eight, aft er 
a reign of fifty-seven years. See study 
by T. Kotnuch, IN DO. 

Mitla, picturesque Zapotecan vil., 26 in. 
from Oaxaca (r/.r.), Mexico, and the anct. 
Zapotecan cap. It. lies in a valley near 
the old til. of Tlacolula (r/.r.), and long 
before the Sp. era it was known as Mietlan, 
or City of the Dead, and was the religious 
centre of an anct. civilization. The 
famous ruins which lie in the x il. as if still 
a part of it arc unique in the elaborate 
quality of their design. The stone walls 
of temples and subterranean tombs are 
covered with a profusion of geometric 
pattern and the huge stones that form the 
buildings are so perfectly adjusted that 
the joints are hardly visible. I'nder- 
ground chambers and cruciform tombs 
honeycomb the soil beneath the ruined 
palaces. The ‘ hall of monolit hs ’ has eight, 
enormous columns, each a single stone. 
The Spaniards built a massive church with 
three red domes, which has the appearance 
of a. medieval fortress, it was built, 
in the court of an Indian temple, but, the 
latter was not dcst.o>e»t and its carved 
walls and painted lintels may be seen 
below the domes. 

Mito, see Mvthu. 

Mitrailleuse, see M \ CHINK fiiw. 

Mitraria ooecinea, e\ergrecn flowering 
shrub of the family (Josiioraocic, some- 
times grown in cold greenhouses and 
sheltered borders and rockeries. 

Mitre, ordinary head-dress of bishops 
of the W. Church when vested. It exists 
in many shapes, of which it is generally 
agreed that the later medieval form is the 
most beautiful. It consists of two stiff 
parts united by soft material, so that they 
can lie Hat on each other when the M. 
is not in use. It. is worn b> bishops, car- 
dinals, and mitred abbots. 

Mitscher, Marc Andrew (1887 -1047). 
Aincr. admiral, entered the naval academy 
at Annapolis in 1006. He joiued the 
naval air station at Pensacola, Florida, 
and from then until the end of the 
Second World War in 10 45, served con- 
tinuously iu naval aviation. In 1019 ho 
was pilot of the aircraft which made the 
flrst P.K. Navy transatlantic flight from 
Newfoundland to the Azores, for which lie 
was awarded the Nnv\ Cross: later be 
controlled the organization of the naval 
team for international air competitions, 
including the Schneider cup race at 
Baltimore (1025). M. commanded the 
aircraft carrier Saratoga as head of the 
air dept., and later was appointed chief 
of stall of aircraft. Ba-e Force, comprising 
the navy’s land -bused aircraft. In 1911, 
he was captain of the carrier Hornet from 
which the flrst air raid on Tokyo was 
launched under tleneral Doolittle, and 
he also commanded the Hornet in the 
battle of Midway Is. In 1013 he com- 
manded the Amer. Air Forces In the 
Solomon Is. campaign, uud then com- 


manded the aircraft carriers in tho force 
under Adm. Spruance which evolved into 
the famous Task Force 58, perhaps tho 
most powerful sea-borno air force of all 
time and the chief instrument in tho 
crushing of the Jap. fleet in tho Sulu and 
Surigao Seas off the Philippines. M. con- 
tinued in the command during the subse- 
quent campaign against Japan until 
July 1045 when, in accord with Amer. 
policy of automatic, relief, he was made 
deputy chief of operations for air at 
Washington. 

Mitscherlioh, Eilhard (1791-1863), tier, 
chemist, b. at Nintendo. Oldenburg, and 
educated at Heidelberg ITniv. He then 
studied eheiu. at Gottingen and Berlin. 
His work in crystallography led to the 
theory of isomorphism, communicated to 
the Berlin Academy (1810), for which ho 
received the gold medal of the Royal 
Society of London. Pub. Lehrbach tier 
Chenue (1820). also papers to be found In 
Abhan/t Inti yen , Berlin Academy: Hop pen- 
dor f's Ann nlen; Annates de chimie et de 
physique. Iiis collected works were pub. 
by his son (1896), who wrote Krrinerungen 
an Kilim rd M dseherlieh (1894). 

Mittweida, tn. of Saxony, German}. 
12 m. N.E. of Chemnitz. Manats, include 
textile fabrics and earthenware, and there 
arc dyeworks, engineering works, and an 
electro -technical institute. Pop. 20,000. 

Mitylene, see Ll>U()s and MYTILINI. 

Mivart, St. George Jackson (1827- 
1900), Eng. biologist, educated at Harrow , 
King’s College. London, avid afterwards 
at St. Mary's Ossott. mice his conversion 
to Catholicism prevented his going to 
Oxford. He wrote Lessons in Klenientary 
A md< nn i/(1873); The ( Uitn nion Kray (1874); 
and was elected pint, of botany and zoo- 
logy at Kensington Horn. Catholic Untv. 
College. His researches on carnivora and 
insect i\ tn a. much increased our knowledge 
of the uiiiitomv of these groups. In his 
(tmesis of Species (1871), which brought, 
him into the controversies then raging on 
Darwinism and natural selection, M., 
while supporting evolution generally, 
denied that it had any application to the 
human intellect. His views on the 
relationship subsisting between human 
nature and Intellect and animal nature 
in general me expounded in Xature and 
Thauuht (1882) and in the Origin of 
Human Henson (1809). He received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the pope in 1876, 
and M.D. from imiv. of Louvain, Belgium, 
1884, and occupied the chair of the 
philosophy of natural hist, at Louvain, 
1800 93. M.’s articles in the Xineteenth 
Century, advocating the claims of science 
even where they seemed to be in conflict 
with religion, were placed oil the fnde*r 
Evpuryatorius and just, before his death 
he was excommunicated by the Roin. 
Catholic Church. Other works: Man and 
Apes (1877) and Introduction generate a 
Vetude de la nature (1882), etc. 

Miveru. Lake, see Mokuo. 

Mix, Tom (1880-1040). Airier, film 
actor, b. in El Paso eo., Texas, P.S.A. 
Serving with the Amer. forces in (he 
Philippines in the Sp.-Amer. war, and in 
the Boxer trouble In China, ho fought with 
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the Brit, forces in the S. African war and 
was at the siege of Ladysmith. Sheriff in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and deputy U.S. 
marshal in E. dist. of Oklahoma, ho later 
was with the Texan rangers for three 
years, and livestock foreman on a ranch 
in Bliss, Oklahoma, 1906-9. He won the 
national riding and roping contest at 
Prescott. Arizona, 1909 and at Canyon 
City, Colorado, 1911. From 1 9 1 0 he used 
these experiences in motion pictures, of 
which ho wrote sev. scenarios himself. 
For years lie appeared as the typical 
cowboy hero of wild W. pictures. 

Mixtecs, or Mixtecas (Fr. Mistdques. 
Mexican mixtua , dweller in the land of 
clouds), a net. civilised Indian race who 
migruted from the N. to S. Mexico, 
settling in the states of Oajaca, Guerrero, 
and Puebla, Central America. They were 
agriculturists and peaceably inclined, 
but brave warriors. Tepascoluta, Yan- 
huistlan. and Huajuupun are their chief 
cities. Both Mayan and Mexican charac- 
teristics are embodied in their culture. 
They number about 150,000. 

Mixtures. If molecules of different 
kinds, whether elements or compounds, 
be brought together with the result that 
they merely mingle without losing their 
identity, then we have what is termed a 
mechanical M. in contradistinction to the 
term chemical compound. In such a 
mechanical M. the properties will be Inter- 
mediate between those of the constituents, 
while these constituents can frequently be 
separated by purely mechanical means, 
and, further, the proportions of these con- 
stituents can be varied and are not fixed. 
Thus, gunpowder. a dark -grey solid, is 
composed of black charcoal, yellow 
sulphur, and white nitre, all of which arc 
solid. The M . evidently possesses a colour 
intermediate between the three given 
colours, and, further, it possesses the 
saline taste of the nitre, lly making use 
of the solvent properties of the con- 
stituents, the M. can be separated again 
into its component parts. Thus, since 
nitre is the only one soluble in water, it 
can be dissolved away in water, leaving 
the charcoal and sulphur behind. Then, 
since charcoal is soluble in carbon di- 
sulphide, it can be dissolved out in this 
liquid, leaving the sulphur behind. 
Besides separation in this manner by 
solubility differences, other qualities can 
be made use of in separation. Thus, iron 
can always be separated out of a mechani- 
cal M. by magnetic means. Again, 
because of differences in density, gaseous 
M. can be separated by diffusion (q.v.), 
and light and heavy solids by washing; 
because of difference of volatility, liquid 
M. can be separated by fractional distil- 
lation (q. r.); and because of difference in 
size of particles, solids can be separated 
by sifting and filtering. The basic 
difference between a mixture and a 
compound is that the latter consists 
of one kind of molecule only, while a 
mixture must cytfsist of at least two 
different kinds of molecule. 

Mizar (£ Urs® Majoris) has a faint com- 
panion near it, named Aleor, not physi- 
cally connected with M., distance 11' 50", 


which can he seen with the naked eye, 
and when a small telescope is used M. is 
seen to be a double star, the brighter 
magnitude 2-4 and the fainter magnitude 
4-0, combined magnitude 2-2. Obser- 
vations ovor many years show that their 
distance apart remains about 14' and that 
one does not alter its position with refer- 
ence to the other. Hence M. is an 
optical double , no physical connection 
existing between the two stars which 
merely happen to lie nearly iu the same 
line of sight. But in addition, it has been 
found that M. is a spcctroseopic binary 
and the most recent results given b> 
Russell and Moore in The Masses of the 
Stars , With a (General Catalogue of Dy- 
namical ParaVaxes arc aw follows; dynami- 
cal parallax 0"-041 indicating a distance 
of seventy-four light-years: distance 
between tho components 24,000.000 m.; 
period of revolution round their common 
centre of gravity 20 days 10} brs. ; com- 
bined mass of the two bodies, the mass of 
each being nearly the same, 6 5 times the 
sun’s mass. These figures must be re- 
garded as only approximate. 

Mizpeh, or Mizpah (watch tower), 
name of sev. cities mentioned in the O.T. 
Tt is thought that the modern tns. of 
Sh’afat, near Jerusalem, and Suf, which is 
36 in. from the anet. lieshhon, have grown 
up on the ruins of former Ms. (1) M. of 
Benjamin was the soene of the gathering 
of the Ilebs. after the slaughter of the 
Bcnjainites (Judges xx.); of Samuel’s 
ministrations (l Sam. vii.): and of Ued- 
aliah’s assassination (2 Kings xxv.). It 
was the scene of fighting between the 
Turkish und Brit, forces in the First 
World War. (2) Jacob made his peace 
with Laban (Gen. xxxi.) and Jcphthah 
took his vow (Judges xi.) at M. of Gilead, 
and (3) David met the Moabite king at 
M. of Moab (1 Sam. xxn,. 

Mjosen, or Miosen, largest lake of 
Norway, situated iu lianiar and Ghrlstl- 
auia. Its longt h Is 55 m., and the greatest 
width 1 2 m. ; it has an area of 150 sq. in. 

Ml jet, see Mklkoa. 

Mnemon, see Artaxkhxes II. 

Mnemonics, method or device con- 
structed to assist the memory in difficult 
matters, e g. dates in hist., mathematical 
constants, facts in geography, etc. 
Beyond the utilisation of association of 
ideas there is no scientific busis. The art 
was cultivated among the (Iks. and Roms., 
Simonides among the former (fifth century 
H.c.), a poet famous for his memory, 
being generally credited with the first 
systematic device: this consisted in 
loealislng facts, so to speak. Each was 
associated with objects in the rooms of a 
house; when this was ‘full’ other houses, 
streets, dists., had to be associated. The 
system, so far as it was popular, relied 
on the rhetorical art so much cultivated. 
With the revival of learning, tho subject 
again claimed attention, Roger Bacon 
writing De Arte Memoratira. A new 
system sprang up, in which letters of the 
alphabet were used for figures. The 
typical instance is the system of Feinaigle, 
pub. in 1812. Tho figures 0 to 9 were 
represented by letters, s, i, n, m, r, /, d, k t 
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6, p. These are chosen specially, e.g. 
m=3 because of three strokes. To re- 
member 1760 yds. — I m., 1760 is repre- 
sented by i, fc, d, *, from which letters 
some word is invented by using further 
letters other than those in the system, 
e.g . ‘thickheads/ which has the further 
advantage of being associated with poor 
memory. Dr. Edward Pock’s Memory 
and the Rational Means of Improving It 
(1890) gives a system that has had some 
vogne. Numbers may similarly be repre- 
sented by sentences, each word containing 
the corresponding number of letters. 
The device of rhyming is used, e.g. for 
the genders of Lat. nouns; in weather loro, 
‘evening red, and morning grey, two sure 
signs of one fine day.’ Mention may be 
made of the Lat. tag, used for remember- 
ing syllogisms in logic, beginning * Barbara 
Celarent./ For the hist, of the subj cct., 
see C. F. von A ret in, SystematiJiche 
Anleitung zur Theorie and Praxis der 
Mvetnonik. IK 10. 

Mnemosyne, Gk. goddess of memory, 
the daughter of Heaven and Earth 
(Cfplus and Terra) and the mother of the 
nine muses by Zeus. 



Moa, native name for members of the 
extinct genus {Dinornrs) of Might loss birds 
of New Zealand. I), gi garde us stood from 
10 to 12 ft. high, had its legs enormously 
developed, and was probably capable of 
running at great speed; the head was very 
small. Other species included J>. stru- 
thimdrs , about the sue of an average 
ostrich, and D. did i for mis, which was 
only about 4 ft. tall. They apparently 
existed in considerable numbers, and their 
complete extinction is believed to have 
been of very recent date. It would seem 
that they were hunted by a race inhabiting 
Now Zealand before the advent of the 
Maoris between 900 and 1800. Signs of 
these people have been found on the 
Waituki R. banks in S. Is. Possibly the 
birds were caught by lassoes and floated 
down the rlv. to vlls. The genus was 
closely related to the genus .Wfjyornis, of 


which huge remains are found in Mada- 
gascar. 

Moab. anct. kingdom to tho S.E. of 
Israel, occupying tho high plateau to the 
E. of the Dead Sea. Some account of the 
hist, of Moab is given in the biblical narra- 
tive (Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
etc.). In the reign of David, Moab be- 
came subject to Israel, but later regained 
her independence for a certain period. 

Moabites, inhabs. of Moab. The M. 
were closely connected with the Hebs., and 
the Moabite language, is a dialect of the 
lleli. The Moabite deity was Kemosh. 

Moabite Stone, famous victory-sfefe of 
Mosha*. king of Moab (middle ninth cen- 
tury u.t\), is a record of historical relations 
between Moab and Israel, which are glossed 
over or omitted from the Bible (2 Kings 
iii. 4-27). Until the discovery, in 1923 
of the Akhiram inscription of Byblos 
(N. Syria), tho M.S. was regarded as the 
earliest inscription in alphabetic writing. 
This monument was discovered in 1868 
at Dilion by the Ger. missionary F. A/ 
Klein, hut while the negotiations for its 
removal were going on, it was broken up 
by the Bedouins of the place to get more 
money for it. Later it was partly re- 
st ored and the missing parts have been 
reconstructed. It is now deposited at the 
Louvre Museum in Paris. 

Moallakat, or Mo‘a!laqat, collection of 
seveu Arabic, poems, so called, according 
to popular tradition, because they were 
suspended by the Arabs in the Kaaba at 
Mecca. 

Moawiya (601-080). see CALIPH. 

Mobangi River, see UlJANOI. 

Moberly, citj of Missouri, U.S.A., in 
Randolph co. t 59 ,i. N.W. of Jefferson 
City. There are lumber aud dour mills 
and foundries. Pop. 14,000. 

Mobile, city and port, co. seat of M. co.. 
Alabama. U.S.A., on M. Boy. Raw 
cotton, timber, lumber, cereals, cattle, 
resin, and oil are exported; bananas, sisal 
grass, coffee, manganese ores, etc., are 
the staple imports. The industries are 
saw-milling, shipbuilding, and the manuf. 
of col ton, veneers and machine-shop 
products. Pop. 79.000. 

Mobile Bay, Battle of, naval victory, 1864, 
gained by the Federate under Farragut 
over the Confederates under Buchanan. 

Mobilisation (Army), sotting in motion 
of the standing army. It consists in 
carrying out all’ the necessary arrange- 
ments for putting the army ou a war 
footing. AJ1 orders, warrants, stores, 
etc., are kept, ready for immediate issue, 
so that the mere order to mobilise is 
sufficient. Each unit is inspected fully, 
and the numbers of reservists required 
‘called up.’ While theso art? assembling 
at the regimental depot or other assigned 
place, outfit- aud equipment for war are 
drawn from stores. Reservists are then 
equipped and join their unit. To facili- 
tate rapidity, private tirms are under 
contract for transport and rapid supply of 
food, clothing, etc In addition railway 
facilities and shipping accommodation, 
previously arranged in the scheme, are 
Heeured and transport etc., impressed 
under the authority of the Army Act. In 
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1917, consequent upon the os tab. of the mimicry, but particularly of Minins Italy- 
Air Ministry, the power to impress air- glottus , an Atncr. bird, allied to the 
craft was transferred from the military thrushes, which it resembles. It Imitates 
to the air-force authorities. a great variety of bird songs. The wings 

Mocassin, shoe of the N. Amer. Indian, and tail tire black, marked with white. 
Originally, an ingenious coloring for the ‘ Mock Orange, or Philadelphus voro- 
foot made all in one piece of untanned nari ms, hardy shrub (fnndlv Saxifragaeoie) 
skin. Its advantage for the hunter or with large creamy -white dowers, possess- 
scout is obvious. The form and style ing a fragrance rather like that of orange 
differed with different tribes aud indi- blossoms. 

vidunl fancy, hut it was usually made of Mock Suns and Moons, or Parhelia and 
raw 7 hide, with uppers of soft deerskin. Paraselenes, development of halos of the 
and often embroidered with bead work or sun and moon respectively. Added 
decorated with porcupine quills. It has luminous circles, concentric, tangent, and 
given piece largely to similar articles intersecting are seen, some complete, 
niaile ifi leather and in sei . pieces. others represented by ares only; thev 

Moccasin-snake, set Cori'hmiKAn. often have straight lines or hands of light, 

Mocha, or Mokha, fort, seaport and tn., sometimes forming a cross. For theory 
the former cap. of Yemen. Arabia, on the see Uvi.o. 
fled Sea. m. N.W. of the strait of Hub- Mocrum, see AJacaukca. 

el-Mandch. It was formerly important Mod, Gaelic word said to bo derived 

for it* trade in coffee, most of which now • from the Norse and equivalent to the A.-S. 
passes through Hodeida. Fop. .’>000. ! moot (os moot -hill, u place of meeting). It 



FOUR KXXMPLKR OF T1IK MOPK 

There wire twvlve fundamental ecclesiastical modes; left, examples oi the Authentic forms ( i) Ionian 
(2) I>'ruti; and Lydian, Phrygian, Aeolian, Mixolydian; and n^hl, examples of tlie ITagal form*. (3) 
Hypojonian, (4) 'Hypodtirian. 

Mocha, or Mecca, Stones, are agates of was in old times spccia n,T connected with 
which the coiouis are due to visible iiu- the holding of justiciary courts. The 
puritiis. The M. stones or moss agates name was revived by an association called 
are tilled with brown moss-like or (lend- An Comrnun ( Jaidhealach , formed towards 
ritic markings distributed? throughout the t he end of the last century to promote the 
mass. They are obtained chiefly in study of the Gaelic language, literature, 
Arabia, and are used as brooch stones. ami music. A M., similar to tho Welsh 

Mock-heroic Poetry. From very early Kisteddfod, is held in the autumn at some 
times burlesque has been a popular form place in Scotland, and prizes arc awarded 
of literature. The Ratnuhomyowoch 1 a for Gaelic compositions, both literary aud 
was even attributed to Jlomer himself, musical, recitation, singing, and playing, 
and many anct. authors besides Aristo- Moddor River, 1. b. trib. of tho Vaal, 
phanes delighted in handling trivial Orange Free State, S. Africa. It is 186 
themes with mock .solemnity. Among the in. long, ami flows into the Vaal some 30 
moderns the absurdities of medieval ro- tn. above that riv.’s confluence with the 
mantidsts provoked in retort Don (fuixotc Orange II. In 1899 tlie Ilrit. under 
in prose, and in v»»rse I'ulci’s Mary ante Methuen were defeated here by the Boers. 
Maggiore (1481) and Folengo’s OrhmtUna See Soith Africa, History. 

(11326), besides other burlesques. Among Mode, in music, the grouping of intervals 

the best mock-heroics in Kug. ure Chau- within the space of an octavo. know r n also 
cer’s Sir Thuyas, Hut ler’s // udibras, Pope’s as octave scale, or species. Various Ms. 
Rape of the Lorh ; \\ . B. Rhodes's Rom- have been, and arc, in use in different 
busies Furioso: and Shaw’s Admirable parts of the w r orld; e.g. Hindu music 
Bashville; the duke of Buckingham’s Ite- diiides an octave into seven Intervals, or 
henrsal and Sheridan’s Critic also contain twenty -two part -intervals ; and Mohani- 
good specimens. See F. Uric, Enqlische medun music divides an octave Into 
Rokako-Epic, 1927- A. FI. West, If hi- seventeen part-intervals, from which 
fluence francaise dans la potsie burlesque it derives nearly twenty different Ms. of 
, en Angleierreentre 1600 et 1700. 1980; and seven primary intervals, which differ 
O. Kitchin, A Surrey of Burlesque and according to the relative position of the 
Parody in English , 1931. short steps. Tho Ms. familiar to W. 

Mocking-bird, popular name of a nuin- civilisation are derived from the Ok. and 
her of birds, with exceptional powers of eeeles. diatonic Ms. {see Harmony); they 
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are therefore known as diatonic, respec- 
tively major and minor, and are in theory 
the most correct (see Harmonics). In the 
major diatonic M., the octave has its 
semitone intervals between the third and 
fourth, and between the seventh and 
eighth: the other internals being whole 
tones; in the minor, the semitone intervals 
are between the second and third, and 
between the ilfth and sixth. Some 
modern composers, chiefly Fr. and Hus- 
sion, have made use of a ‘tomil * mode, 
consisting of six whole tones. Ms. were 
named after the old Gk. provs., and after 
sev. complicated changes, the system 
Bottled down so that, e. g., the L> dian M. 
started at G on the piano keyboard, the 
Phrygian at F. the Dorian at E; in 
medieval Ms. the Phrygian began at E, the 
Dorian ut D. and the Lydian at F. A fow 
appearances of the M. occur in more 
modern times, as in Beethoven's Ad agio 
‘in the Lydian Mode’ in his A minor 
osthuinous string quart ct, op. 132. and 
y Vaughan Williams and other recent 
composers. 

Modelling, art of making representa- 
tions of things in wax, clav, stone, card- 
board, etc., more particularly applied to 
the making of a sculptor's model. This 
is the original design from which the 
actual sculpture is mao#, Potter's clay, 
mixed with finely powdered sandstone to 
make it work easily, Is the material used. 
Models of various kinds are used for an 
infinite variety of purposes, educational 
not less than artistic. 

For the purpose of figure or other 
complex sculptural work ‘in the round,' 
clay models of ull sizes, including life- 
size and over-life-size, are mounted ou to 
an armature, consisting of iron supports 
and lengths of flexible metal tubing or, 
in 1 lie case of very large works, iron rods. 
These are shaped into the basic structural 
shape of the part to be modelled. A 
plaster mould is then taken of the model 
of which the bronze or plaster cast is 
made. An exact, clay mould is also 
usually made for stone and marble 
statuary, reduced or full-size, of which 
a replica is then curved from t tie stone 
block. Terra-cotta sculpture js often 
modelled out of a solid piece of cloy and 
the original work is fired in the kiln. See 
A. Toft, Modelling and Sculpture, 1 £>0.0 ; 
F. J, Glass. Model! mg and Sen! /dure, with 
a brief History oj the Art, 1929; S. \V. 
Anthonies, Pottery and Modelling , 1931; 
and S. .lugger. Modelling and Sculpture in 
the Making , 1933. 

Modena or Mutina, Tommaso Barisini 
da, also known as Tonmiaso da Rabisino 
(//. fourteenth centurw. painter of M. 
Nothing is known of lus life. His chief 
works arc a ‘Madonna’ in the chapel of 
the caBtle at Karlstein; another in the 
. gallery at Modena; and a ‘Madonna with 
Saints’ In the Belvedere. Vienna. 

Modena: l. (And. Mutina.) Prov. of 
Italy, In Emilia. Area 1002 sq. m. Pop. 
373,000. ‘2. Cup. of the above, situated 

between the Pannro and .Sccehia, 23 m. 
N.W. of Bologna. The chief objects of 
interest are the Romanesque cathedral 
of St. Geminianus, dating buck to the 


eleventh century; the ducal palace; the 
Alhergo Arti, with its priceless library, 
the Bihlioteca Estense, and picture gallery, 
intituling works of many of the great It. 
masters; and the, univ., founded in 1078. 
The chief manufs. ure silk, hats, glass, and 
leather. From 1288 the tn. was under the 
rule of the family of Bate. Its dukes were 
expelled in 1860, when Modena was in- 
corporated in the kingdom of Italy. 

The Allies took M. on April 24, 191.7. 
The prim damage to the city was sustained 
in an air-raid on May 13, 1944, but more 
than half the chief monuments are intact 
and the rest relatively lightly damaged. 
Some five churches were hit, but only that 
of S. Vincenzo suffered grave damage. 
The archicpiscopal palace was slightly 
damaged, but the palazzi del Collegio S. 
Carlo and della Congregazione di Carita 
were severely damaged. Pop. (com.) 
112,800. See also ClTTANOVA. 

Moderator, the prt siding minister in the 
courts of the Presbyterian Church, i.e. the 
presbytery, synod, and aim. general 
assembly. The M.s. arc elected from the 
elders, and hold office for one year. In 
the Assemblies they have only r a easting, 
not a deliberative, \ote. 

'Modern Churchman, The,* quarterly' 
magazine, pub. by Blackwell of Oxford; 
editor. Dr. Minor. Founded in 1911 to 
maintain the ideals of Broad. Liberal, and 
Modernist members of the Church of Eng- 
land, particularly in relation to modern 
Biblical criticism and modern science, its 
motto is ‘By identifying the new learning 
with heresy, you make orthodoxy synony- 
mous with ignorance* « Erasmus). 

Modernism, comprehensive term de- 
noting a number ,f separate religious 
movements winch arose within the Rom. 
Catholic Church in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, largely' as the 
counterpart of the movement towards 
social freedom. It has been well defiued 
by G. Tyrrell, one of its prin. exponents, 
as 'the desire and effort to found a new 
theological s>nt bests consistent with the 
dulu of historicn-erit ical research. * .\L 

wns directed towaid**- (o» A new apologetic 
in which the traditional scholastic method 
should be abandoned and the cardinal 
points of Christian faith estab. through a 
modern evolutionary and dynamic theory 
of the universe: ( b) Historical criticism. 
This .set end to distinguish the spirit and 
form of dogmatic formula? and to reconcile 
the truth-value of dogma with its his- 
torical development; (r) Ecclesiastical 
reform. No detailed programme, how- 
ever. was put forward by the modernists. 
Among the leading exponents of M. were: 
in France, K. Le Roy ami A. Loisy; in 
Germany. ,1. sW-lmit/.er; in Italy, H. Murri 
ami T'. Fracassmi: and in England, Buron 
F. von H ugel and Father G. Tyrrell. 
During the pontificate of Leo XIII. 
( 1 S7S 1904) none of the new teaching was 
condemned, though the Holy Sec took 
various steps to discourage find reprove 
them. But with 'he accession of Pius X. 
immediate steps w . re taken of a more 
drastic nature. Various modernist Works 
were placed on the Index, a number of 
leading cedes, authors were suspended, 
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FIG. 1 (left). A, MODULATING VOLTAGE ; », AM I ’LIT UD K -MOD UL AT KP CARRIER: 


C, FREQUENCY-MODULATED CARRIER 

fig. 2 (right), plate-modulated amplified 


and finally on Sept. 3. 1007, the whole San Francisco with Adrienne Leeonrreur. 
body of modernist doctriu© was solemnly She was famous for her highly coloured 
condemned by the celebrated encyclical interpretations of Ophelia, Desdoniona, 
Pasceudi Dominici grey is. All llom. Juliet. Heat rice, and other Shakespearian 
Catholic priests are still required immedi- heroines, and acted also in the plays of de 
atcly after ordination to take on oath Musset. Surd on, Dumas, and Schiller, 
against M. See, oesidcs the works of Modlin. see Novo-Okokgikvsk. 
those mentioned above. A. 11 out in, II is- Modocs, N. Amur, tribe of a warlike and 

toire dit modernisms catholiyue , 1912, and aggressive nature, formerly dwelling on 
M. Petre, Autobiography and Life of the extreme N.E. frontier of California. 
George Tyrrell , 1912. Originally they formed one tribe with 

Modestinus, Herennius, famous Horn, their N. neighbours, the Klamath, and, on 
jurist, a pupil of Ulpian, and one of the seceding from this tribe, estah. themselves 
councillors of the Emperor Alexander ou Dost 11. Most of them perished in the 
Severus (c. 250). In the Digests of the revolt of 1873, and some of the survivors 
Justinian Code he is classed one of the were transported to the Xuapaw reserva- 
highest legal authorities, aud a large tion in Indian ter. 

number of his dicta are cited. Modulation. A simple radio wave or 

Modica, tu. of Sicily, 32 rn. W.S.W. of ‘Carrier.’ as it is called, conveys no in- 
Syracuse. Oil, wine, and grain are the Diligence apart, from the fact that a trans- 
chief products. There are remains of nutter is in operation. In order that 
megalithic buildings. Pop. 50,000. communication may take place changes 

Modigliani, Amadeo (1884-1920), It. must he made to this carrier depending 

S ainter and sculptor, b. at Leghorn, part, upon the information to be convoyed; 

ew. part It., studied in t be Lut. quarter, perhaps the simplest example of this is the 
Paris, in which city he settled, lie made way in which the carrier may be keyed on 
a special study of primitive art. and as a aud off in accordance with the symbols 
young man produced tfomc sculptures of the international code. If, however, 
which showed the influence of Negro speech, music, or pictures are to be 
inasks. His work classes him as one of transmitted a more complex process must 
the real leaders in modernism in art. It he employed, and the action of impressing 
is highly original, and his paintings are such forms of intelligence on the carrier 
remarkable for the curiously elongated is known as M. It can bn carried out by 
heads of their subjects. Jii his time ho causing changes to be made to any one of 
seems to have becu the idol of tho Lat. the characteristics of a carrier, namely, Its 
quarter, but drink and consumption amplitude, frequency, or phase, and while 
killed him at an early age. See Jives by it is emphasised that ideally only ow of 
A. Salmon, 1920; E. Schaub-Koch, 1933; these should carry the M., in practice 
also Y. Oarco, L'Ami des peintres , 1944. small amounts of M. do often occur in ono 
Modillion, in arc hitecture, a Fr. w r ord of or both of the remaining two, leading to 
Lat. derivation, signifying the largo oblong different forms of distortion at the ro- 
project m us hearing a leaf or scroll on their ceiver. M. in a form other than that 
under side which are arranged beneath Intended Is undesirable as, in addition to 
the comi»*c in Corinthian entablature. A receiver distortion. It results In dlssipa- 
flne example is found in tho choragic tion of transmitter power in unwanted 
monument of Lysicrates, Athens. directions. 

Modjeska, Helena (1844-1909), Polish Amplitude Modulation. — Tho method 
actress, was the daughter of a musician, generally employed for medium, long, and 
Michael Opido. She first made a reputa- short wave broadcasting is amplitude 
tion for herself in Cracow, and afterwards modulation (A.M.), which whs, in fact. 
In Warsaw, w henbane played leading roles adopted from the earliest days os it has 
in 1808-76. In ftie latter year she sailed tho advantage of being ecpnomical in 
for California with her second husband, channel space. As the name implies, the 
Count Chlapowski. Their attempt to live carrier amplitude is made to vary in sym- 
on a ranch failed, and Madame M. re- pathy with the electrical Impulses which 
turned to the stage, making a sensation at have been generated by the speech or 
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music to be transmitted, and reference to ferenoe, and prevents thorn reaching the 
Fig. 1 will rnatiie t his to bo more easily discriminator. In passing, it in interest- 
understood. If the modulating voltage is ing to note that the limiter acts similarly 
increased to a point whore the carrier to a ‘ leaky -grid* detector so that, if the 
amplitude at the point X becomes in* receiver is* to he used both for F.M. and 
finitely small, without actually reaching A.M., the A.M. output is obtained across 
zero, then the depth of M. is said to be 100 C| and lb. 

K er cent, and I lie carrier i* fully modu- Phase Modulation (P.M.), whilst differ- 
ttod. When tins occurs the amplitude ent in principle to F.M.. is nevertheless 
at the point V is just twice that of the similar when the resulting carrier and 
unmodulated carrier Z. The production sidebands are examined and, at the same 
of an A.M. earner at high elheieney in- time, the receiver is on the same lines as 
volvos the use of considerable modulating that for F.M. M. is effected by causing 
powder, ami the modulator must he do- the speech wu\e to shift the phase of 
signed to deliver an output equal to half carrier to its sidebands, 
the input power to the umpliflei to lie It can he said that the advantages of 
modulated. Fig. 2sb<>.\ •'"arrangement F.M. and. to a certain extent l\M., over 
for a plate-modulated amplifier, lie- A.M. arc: (1) Improved signal to noise 
reivers for A.M. are relatively simpler than ratio for a givm field strength, as it 
those required for other systems since it is discriminates against noise which is A.M. 
only necessary to convert the amplitude- in character. cl) simplicity of M. equip- 
modulutcd carrier into the audio-ire- ! rnent at the transmitter anil low niodii- 
queuey voltage, which also varies in I lat.or power. (.’$) Hotter intelligibility at 
amplitude. Fig. shows a typical do- j the edge oT the* service area by virtue of 
teetor circuit as used in a superheterodyne ! ail inherent, ‘capture* effect winch tends 
receiver. i to make the receiver hold the wanted 

t'reauenei/ modulation (F.M.) has only i signal. (4 1 Greater volume muge for 
come into prominence since UKli), largely music which obviates much volume coin- 
owing to the work of K. II. Armstrong in pressiou. The disadvantages are: (1) F.M. 
his paper ‘ V Method of Reducing I Ms- and F.M. require a wide hand of fre- 
turhanees in Radio Signalling by a queneies for their transmission, thus re- 
Systeui of Frequency Modulation.’ and strict ing their use to the V. II. F. region of 
also to the development of very high the radio spectrum. (2) The receivers are 
frequency (V.U.F.) broadcasting. Trans- more complex than those required for 
milters for F.M. are, in general, simpler A.M. CD F.M. is more susceptible to 
than their A.M. counterparts, and the selective fading than A.M. 
modulating power required h in all eases Modulation, m music, signifies a change 
small, use often being made of a r actancc of tonality or key. and is in one of three 
valve in conjunction with the oscillator classes; diatonic (natural), chromatic, or 
controlling the transmitter frequency, enharmonic (both artificial). The term 
The modulating v olt age is applied to this is also used to express graduation as 
first valve in such a wav as to vary its regards quantity of sound. See also 
reactance so that the oscillator frequency Hakmovy. See C. Zoller, The Art of 
is made to swing about a mean value at a Modulation, 1930. 

rate corresponding to t he audio-frequency Modulus, in physics, a constant quantity 
being transmit ted and by an amount pro- depending on the properties of matter, 
portlonal to this voltage. This deviation, when these properties aw expressed by 
as it is culled, is expressed in kilocycles means of mathematical equations. The 
per second. As has hem stated, an F.M. chief moduli occur iu questions of elas- 
receiver is mow complex than that for licit y. Thus when an elastic string is 
A.M., and the process of detection is stretched Hooke’s law states that the 
carried out by means of a ‘discriminator,’ strain produced is proportional to the cx- 
whoso output voltage is, within limits, tending force. Now, if a constant k is 
linear for a given deviation of the radio- introduced which converts this statement 
frequency input.. A typical circuit is into an equality, k is called a modulus 
illustrated In Fig. 4, which also show’s the of elasticity. Expressed symbolically, if 
limiter valve which precedes it. The T ■» extending force in ll». per square inch, 
latter is most important if the full ad- l the normal length of Jio string, and 
vantages of F.M. are to he realised for it j./i 

limits tho A.M. components which may l x =* extended length, then T = 
result from natural or man-made inter- * 
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Clearly then, if l 1 - 'll then T k, tints 
k is equal to the tensiou in the string 
when extended to twice its normal length ; 
k in this case of simple extension is called 
Young's modulus. A. body subjected to 
a force may he altered in shape or in 
size, or may be altered in both shape and 
size. When the force merely produces a 
change in vol. the equation stress =^- 
k x strain is till true, and in this case k 
is called the modulus of bulk. If the 
force, or stress u< it is most frequently 
called, product's a change of shape, then 
k Is called the modulus of rigidity. The 
term modulus has some significance in 
mathematics. In the theory and prac- 
tice of logarithms it is the number by 
which the logarithm of a number to a 
gi\en base is multiplied in order to con- 
vert it- into its logarithm to a different, 
base. The symbol | \ hj | means plus 4- , 
and shows tip* value of the magnitude 
without regard to sign. This symbol is 
termed M. 

Moe, Jdrgen Ingebrektsen (1813-82). 
Norwegian author, b. on the Moe estate, 
Riugerike. Norway, of peasant parents. 
He studied theology at Christiania, and 
became a clergyman in 1853. lie was 
ultimately appointed bishop of Christian- 
sund (1875), when* he d. M.’s tirst pub. 
was Sami iiia of Sange , Folk e riser og Steri 
Xorske Aim uedi alerter, a collection of 
folk-songs (184U). Two years later, in 
collaboration with Christen Asbjornscn. 
he pub. Norwegian folk-tales. Xorske 
Folke-Fventyr (2 series, 1842-44 and 
1871). As a poet, M. is best known by 
his At Lange /mu juletneet (1855). 11 is 

Sandede S hr if ter appeared in 2 volt*. (1877). 

Moehringia, genus of perennial plants 
(family Caryopliyllaeeic) now incorporated 
in the genus Arenana. 

Moen, is. of Denmark. lying between 
Zealand and Falster. It is divided from 
the former by Civ Sound and from the 
latter by Grou Sound. It is 20 m. long 
and has an area of 86 sq*m. Tt actually 
consists of se\en K gradually joined 
together by the receding of the sea, and 
nine centuries ago it was still divided into 
three is. It is the highest is. of Denmark 
after Bornholm, with precipitous lime- 
stone cliffy (5(in fr. high ) art its E. extremity, 
which is called Moensklint. The soil is 
chalky and fertile. Its chief 111 . is Siege. 
It has a lighthouse visible for 14 m. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Moeran, Ernest John, Kng. composer, 
b. 1894 in London, of Irish descent. 11c 
was educated at Cppinghum School and 
afterwards studied at. the Royal College of 
Music in London. His studies were con- 
tinued with John Ireland, after service in 
the First World War. He first came to 
public notice in 1923 with a London con- 
cert. His works include Magnificat ami 
Nunc Dimittis, To Deum and Jubilate, 
two anthems, a symphony in G minor, 
concertos, trios, etc., and a number of 
songs, including the cycles Ludlow Tmtm 
(from A. E. Hoi&man) ami Seven Forms 
by James Joyce, Songs of Springtime , and 
arrangements of folk-songs of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, etc. 

Moris, Lake, 35 rn. long and 41 in. 


broad, situated in the prov. of Fayum, 
Central Egypt. It is now f known as 
Birket-el-Karun. Once much larger, on 
Its bunks was the labyrinth described by 
Herodotus; Amcucmhat III. was respon- 
sible for the embankment of the lake. 
See R. H. Brown, The Fog Am and J,akti 
Maeris. 1892. 

MoBritherium, extinct animal found in 
the Middle Eocene bods of Egypt, not 
larger than a tapir, and undoubtedly the 
earliest form yet discovered of the pro- 
boscidean group of mammals. This, with 
others recently discovered In Egypt, 
affords a most important link between 
existing elephants, which some authorities 
regard as properly belonging to a distinct 
order, ami other ungulates. The second 
pair of incisors in each jaw exhibit an 
enlargement which is accepted as a stage 
from which the four- tusked mastodons 
( TrUoplnshm or Tclrabrlodon), with a 
snout -like niu/xlc instead of a trunk. 
evol\ ed. 

Moero, or Mweru, Lake, 76 m. long and 
25 in. broad, was discovered by David 
Livingstone in 18157. and further explored 
by .Sharpe in 1890; it lies 90 in. S.W. of 
Lake Tanganyika in Central Africa. 

Mcesia, allot. Rom. prov. occupying the 
ter. S. of the Danube, and corresponding 
to Bulgaria and Serbia. It was first in- 
habited by Thracians, then by (Jolts, and 
was conquered by the Boms, in 29 n.r. 
The Emperor Boruitiun divided it into 
two provs.. M. Superior and M. Inferior. 
See. M<Ksn-G<rnis. 

Moeskroon, see Mousepox. 

Mceso -Goths, name given to certain 
Visigoths who settled in Lower M tesla 
at the mouth of the Danube, in the 
third and fifth centuries. They were 
converted to Christianity by Ulfilas, who 
trails, the Bible for them. 

Moffat, James (1870-1911). Scottish 
theologian and translator of the Bible, 
educated at Glasgow' Academv and l r niv. 
Ordained iu 1896, he was Yates prof, of 
Gk. and the N.T. at Mans rich l College. 
Oxford, 1911-15. lie w T ill be chiefly re- 
membered for his new' trails, of the Bible. 
In 192 4 lie revised an cm her version of the 
N.T. which he had pub. in 1899, and in 
tin- 1 new version he iwd modern ami 
colloquial phraseology, lie subsequently 
made a similar version of the O.T.. pub- 
lishing Genesis ami Esther in 1924, and 
the remainder in the succeeding year. 
Hh t.rans. did not escape hostile criticism, 
some regarding his colloquialisms as vul- 
gar. while others took exception to the 
Scottish vernacular terms. M. was prof, 
in the college of the United Free Church 
of Scotland for some )ears, and was prof, 
of church hist, in the United Theological 
Seminary. New York, where he d. His 
[mbs. also include Introduction to the 
Literature of the Xew Testament (1911); 
Hebrews — International Critical Commen- 
tary ( 1924); and Everyman* s Life of Jesus 
(1924). 

Moffat, Robert (I795-1KK3), one of the 
pioneers of missionary work Iu Africa, and 
father-in-law of David Livingstone, was a 
native of Haddingtonshire. In 1814 ho 
offered his services to the London Miss 
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Rlonary Society, and in 181(1 ho wuh Rent 
nut to S. Africa, whore he worked with 
great success in Namuquaiand, converting 
tlio chief, Afrikaner. Afterwards, having 
married (1819), he and his wife spent, 
nearly fifty years mainly aiming the 
(Iriq uas and Jiechuanas. 11 is M issionary 
faj hours and Semes in South Africa ap- 
peared in 1 8 1*2. See .1. S. Moffat. Li res 
of ftnbert and Mari/ Moffat. 1885. 

Moffat, police Imrgli. burgh of barony 
( 1(135), ami par. of Dumfriesshire, Scot - 
land, on the Annan, *20 in. N.E. of 
Dumfries. It is noted as a health resort. 
I 'op. 3400. 

Mogadishu, or Mogadiscio, cap. of It. 
Somaliland. The old \rnb tn. is inter- 
esting. The modern tn. is well laid out, 
the main artery being particularly fine. 
There is good communication by road with 
Nairobi. A breakwater of 3000 ft. was in 
process of extension so as to enclose a 
sheltered harbour, when war broke out. 
Tin* tn. was captured by imperial forces 
under (Jen. ( 'mini ugh am in 11)11 in the 
campaign which resulted In tin' fall of the 
whole of It. E. and N.K. Vfrica. Pop. 
55,000. including 8000 It*. 

Mogador, or Es-Sueira. chief seaport of 
Moroceo on the Atlantic*, and next in 
im port anee to the city of Morocco. Its 
exports include* gum- w • \ olive oil, and 
skins. l*op. about 28.000. 

Mogila, Peter (c. 1 A1M5--1 €>4 7 ). Russian 
prelate, belonging to a Wallachian family 
of rank. He was metropeditau of Kiev 
from 1032 until Ills death, lie drew up 
a C afeehism (Idt.'D. and the famous Con- 
fession of Faith of the Orthodor (J reek 
Church in the Fast (1013), accepted by 
the synod of Jerusalem in 1072. 

Mogilev, or Mohilev: 1. Region of the 
Hyclnrussluti S.S.R.. bounded on the N. 
by Vitebsk, E. and S. by Smolensk and 
Tchernigov, and W. by Minsk. The chief 
riv. is the Dniester, which enters M. in the 
N.E., runs westward as tar as Orsha, and 
then flows S. to its junction with the 
Reresina. The prfn. occupations are 
agriculture and cattle breeding, (’urn. 
rye. oats, and barley are grown. The 
chief tils, are M., Clumsy. Orsha, etc. 
Area 18.700 sq. in. Pop- 2,560.000. 
2. Cap. of the above region, stands on 
the Dnieper, 04 m. SAN', of Smolensk. 
Its cathedral was founded in 1780. It 
has artificial silk works, turmerics, and 
ironware factories. Pop. (1030) 99,500. 
It w'as occupied by tin- Hers. soon after 
the launching of the iii\a*-ion «»f 1041 and 
remained In Her. hand* until the middle 
of 1044. The Russian ad\ance of 1013 
took their forces within ‘2.'> m. of M. by the 
end of the year, but Her. resistance was 
tenacious and no further progress was 
made for sonic* time, it was t he breaking 
of the 'Fatherland line,* a string of 
‘bastions from Vitebsk to Zhlohin whose 
defences had withstood repeated Russian 
assaults through the winter, that brought 
about the fall, to Den. Chcrnyukovsky. 
of Vitebsk, ono of the strongest, focal 

S oints of the line, and with It. that of M. 

I. fell to Hen. Zakharov, who forced the 
Dnieper above the tn. and captured it in 
a frontal assault after a day of street 


fighting (June 28, 194 4). 3. Or Mogilev- 

Podolski, tn. in the Tkraine S.S.R. on the 
1. b. of the Dniester, named after the 
Moldavian hospodar, Mohila. It has Hour- 
mi IJh and sugar refineries. It was long 
contested between the Poles and Cossacks, 
but was finally taken by the Russians at 
the* end of the eighteenth century. Pop. 
30,000. 

Mogul, Moghal, or Mughal, Arabic* and 
Persian forms of Mongol, is usuallv applied 
to the Mohammedan empire in India, 
founded by Haber, a descendant of Tamer- 
lane. in 1 320. The emperors of Delhi 
were usuallv styled the Oreat Moguls. 
The M. Empire crumbled after the death 
of Aurungzcbc (1707) and the rule of the 
Ms. eat lie to an end after the Indian 
mutiny in 1858, the last of the line dying 
in imprisonment at Rangoon in 1802. 
See also \ kh.au; India, ffistori/. 

Mogul Painting, see India , Indian Art. 

Mohacs, tn. in the prov. of Haranyu. 
Hungary, on the Danube, 25 in. K.S.K. 
«»f Funfkircheu, otherwise Pecs. Two 
famous battles were fought at M. On 
Aug. 29, 1050. the Turkish forces of 

Soliman the Magnificent annihilated those* 
of Louis II. of Hungary, and went on to 
capture* Hilda. On Aug. 12. 1087. 

Charles of Lorraine* defeated the Turks, in 
a campaign which drove them out of 
Christian Europe. Pop. 17.300. 

Mohair, set Wool. 

Mohammed, or Mahomet (properly 
Muhammad, 4 the* praised’ or ‘the de- 
sired'). also Mohammad (c. 571-032), 
the founder of Mohammedanism, or the 
faitii of Islam. He named his religious 
system Islam or Hanif, apparently 
‘devoted.* M. hina-clf was of the Ranu 
Ilashim, who arc said to have claimed 
the* position actuulb enjoyed by the Rami 
Ommaya. hut this assertion seems to have 
originated in the claims to the caliphate 
which the liashimites (the house of Ali 
and the Abhasids) subsequently opposed 
to those of the Ommaya ds. His father. 
Abdallah, came of good Arab stock, and 
was a member of the tribe of Korolsh. M. 
was a posthumous child, and his mother. 
Amina, lived only till his seventh year: on 
her death his grandfather. Ahd-al- 
Muttalih, took charge of him. and on 
his death at the end of only one year. M. 
was adopted l>> his uncle, Abu Talih. 
The cliihl was ,m epileptic, and w r as of a 
melanchob . thoughtful disposition. Most, 
of ins curb If to was passed in tending 
Hocks of sheep and herds of camels; lie 
had little or no education, and as n lad 
could neither write nor read, liis grand- 
father laid been a man of considerable 
standing, and had taken charge of the 
Temple and the Holy Well in Mecca, so 
that, the hoy must have seen and known 
many pilgrims and holy people. Ilis 
uncle was a poor man. and until twenty- 
six >ears of age M. worked hard for his 
living like an\ other young Arab. In his 
twenty -sixth year a wealthy widow, named 
Khadijn. fell in love with him and married 
him; she was tifteei. years older than M., 
and appears to have* been a woman of 
great good sense and patience, with a 
whole-hearted belief in her young husband 
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that materially helped him in his subse- 
quent career. As a young man ho natur- 
ally worshipped at the lvaaba. the great 
sanctuary of Mecca, originally a local 
sanctuary of the Koreish tribe. The 
Kaaba contained the image of llobal, 
their tribal god, also sov. other deities 
belonging to other tribes, and, more 
sacred than all, it held the famous ‘black 
stone* of Mecca w.r.). fi to 7 in. square, 
built Into the walls of the Kaaba, tradi- 
tionally held to he a stone from Paradise 
brought down by the angel Gabriel. 

M.*s first battle took place when he was 
quite a young man, in a blood-feud 
between his tribe and the tribe of Ila- 
wazin, in which he did not distinguish 
himself or sh w any of his later military 
spirit. After bis marriage with Khadija 
he seems to have been a partner in a 
produce-shop. During his thirty -fifth year 
the Kaaba was wrecked by a great storm. 
No person could be found who would ven- 
ture to replace the sacred stone in the 
wrecked shrine, and it was finally decided 
that the first man who entered the court 
by chance should be the chosen one. To 
M. fell the honour. All his life the 
prophet had been interested in theology, 
and lie had been slowly forming bis new 
belief in one God, but as yet he bad not 
proclaimed himself a prophet, llis first, 
revelations came to him in a cave In 
Mt. llira, where he had retired with his 
wife for meditation. Here he appears to 
have had visions and religious ecstasies. 
Khadija, at first alarmed about bis health, 
later, when he declared the angel Gabriel 
had appeared and spoken with him, at 
once believed him to be a prophet, lie 
now put his new doctrine into the famous 
formula. ‘There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is the apostle .of God.’ 

Among the people of Arabia the early 
Semitic religion bad survived with little 
change save deterioration. It had many 
deities, of whom Allah was chief, but 
scarcely worshipped. Xho worship of 
natural objects, of stones, like the Kaabah, 
and of images, was practised. Debased 
forms of Judaism and Christianity also 
flourished. Many Arabs, known as llanif- 
ites, rejected these, as well as the native 
faith, held a simple mono theism and 
absolute submission to Allah, and prac- 
tised asceticism and meditation. M. came 
in contact w'ith all these faiths, and his 
doctrine developed out of them, parti- 
cularly from llanifiam. His originality 
lay in bis putting monotheism on a firm 
foundation, proclaiming it as an absolute 
revelation, and making it the centre of a 
definite creed and worship. 

For the first few years his fait hful wife, 
his friend Abu liekr, and his adopted slave 
Zaid worked in set ret, converting only a 
few. Meanwhile the revelations became 
more frequent, and during his trances ho 
uttered messages which were carefully 
remembered and written down. They 
varied in subject, t om hist, and magic to 
religious teaching* and formed the begin- 
ning of the Koran ( q.v .). 11 is friends were 

aware that as a boy he was subject to fits, 
but they believed these later seizures to 
be inspirations from God. His attitude 


to Jews and Christians at this period was 
friendly and conciliatory. The first re- 
ligious meetings were held on Mt. Safa, 
wliere M. boldly proclaimed himself to lie 
the prophet of Arabia. From here ho 
-preached his doctrine to the people of 
Mecca, denouncing idolatry, preaching 
heaven and hell, and declaring Allah to 
be the only God. 

llis followers were named Muslim 
(Moslems), which, as apparently meaning 
‘traitor.’ ‘surrenderee,’ remains difficult 
to understand. The fury of the tribe of 
Koreish, who hud charge of the holy 
shrine, merely added energy and fervour 
to his preachings, and he threatened the 
non-believers with awful tortures in hell, 
and petrified Mecca with his furious elo- 
quence. lie estab. himself in the house 
of a rich convert in the centre of the tn., 
and held frequent meetings. The Mos- 
lems now began to be cruelly persecuted 
by the Meccans, and the prophet was 
blockaded in lus own bouse, for though 
persons might he starved to death, no 
blood must be shed in the sacred city. 
After a revelation that the goddesses of 
Mecca existed as well as Allah, the siege 
was raised, but once free M. asserted that 
the revelation conic from the dovil, and 
the trouble was renewed. Khadija d. 
about this time, and also Abu Talib, and 
his strongest influence for good and his 
protectors were thus removed. The pro- 
phet was forced to flee from the wrath of 
the Meccans to Yathrib. afterwards railed 
Medina. This is the Hijra (llegira). Sept. 
22, a. P. 022. from which Moslem chrono- 
logy dates as A.n. 1. 

From the hour of the Hijra Islam begun 
its career of conquest, and M. bis role of 
statesman, lawgiver, soldier, and king. 
With success came the weaknesses which 
stained bis career, and the revelations by 
which he excused them. The divine 
sanction claimed by M. for wholesale 
slaughter, and his love of women, cannot 
be excused. M., in trying to realise a 
great idea, came into contact with the 
world, and lm<l to place himself on a level 
with it, and thus rendered himself liable 
to deterioration. In this respect he com- 
pares unfavourably with Huddha; and Ills 
weaknesses reacted on his religion, and 
became its most dominant notes. M. 
bound his followers to himself by the 
strongest tics, and caused both helpers 
and followers to intermarry. He con- 
tracted sev. marriages himself, one wife 
being Aycsha, aged nine, the infant 
daughter of Abu Hekr. 

The first Moslem mosque was built at 
Medina, and an arranged code of law's 
estab., dealing with ceremonial washing, 
praying five times n day with the face 
turned towards Mecca, abstinence from 
the drinking of wine, and tho abolition of 
infanticide. Prayers were formerly di- 
rected to Jerusalem, until the prophet 
found that no compromise could be made 
with the Jews, lie also estab. the call to 
prayers, muezzin, and Friday as the sacred 
day of the week. He enforced the ‘fast 
of Kamadan,’ a period when no food may 
be eaten from sunrise to sunset. The pro- 
phet next begun Ills series of campaigns, 
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the first successfully directed against the 
Meccan caravans. The second resulted in 
the victory of Badr (Ucdr) (a.d. 629). The 
prophet/s plundering expeditions added 
great wealth to Medinu, while his array 
rapidly grew strong, and in a. it. 8 (a.d. 
630) he marched on Mecca with 10.000 
well-disciplined men, easily conquering 
the most sacred city of Arabia. The next, 
year the great pilgrimage was managed by 
the Moslems, and very quickly Mecca it- 
self was a Moslem In. M. no longer 
showed mercy; all unbelievers were to he 
slain, his soldiers became fierce religious 
zealots, who died cheerfully for the faith 
and the promise of Paradise held out by 
the prophet. The conquest of Mecca 
brought thousands of converts to t he white 
standard of the prophet, and in oue year 
his army grew from 10,000 to 30.000 
men. The subjugation of Arabia was 
assured. 

The last years of M.’s life worn spent in 
a succession of victories, especially that of 
the * Day of Honain ' against, a confederacy 
of tribes, lie died of some fever at the 
age of sixty -three or sixty -five. The date 
of his death was 12 Itabin, a.ii. 11, the 
A. n. equivalent of wiiich is June 7, 632. 
ills hcloxed wife Aycsha was with him. 
mid lie. was buried on the spot where he d. 
in Medina. The tm»'*t m, M a p pea rare e id 
M. seems to have been that of a middle- 
sized, heavily built man with a large head 
and big, thick hands and feet., with Jong 
hair ami dense board ; his eyes were said to 
be tinged with red. He loft no sun to 
succeed him. 

After his death Ihc *-a> mgs of his re- 
volutions were collootod. and being hound 
together formed the Koran. These sa\ - 
ings wore scratched oil bones, written on 
palm leaves, and some on parchment, and 
there could at the time he no proof 1 bat 
some were not spurious. M.’s revelations 
during twenty-three years form the con- 
tents of tho Koran, hut their final arrange- 
ment, arbitrary, and im onseeutive, was 
made long after his death. M. had gi\en 
his world a now religion, and a now code 
of laws, many of which he was the first to 
violate, though ulwa\s excused by a 
special re\ elation. For the effect of his 
teaching and its far-reaching influence see 
Moiiammhijamnm, and for the succession 
after his death see t'u.ii'nm:; see also 
Islam; Siu'itkh and Si nnitm. 

See \V. Irving, Mohamet and his Suc- 
cessors, 1841); Sir \\\ Muir. Life of Maho- 
met . 1 856- 61 (4 vols. and abridgment, 1 
vol.); A. Sprcngcr, this Lchcn umt die 
Lehre des M oho mm ads . 1861-65; Syed 
Ameer All, The Sjtint of Islam. 181*6; 
T. Arnold. The l.eyacu of Islam. 181)6; 
I).S. Margolioulh, Mohammad, and the /Use 
of Islam. 11)05: A. Muhammad. Muham- 
mad , 11)24, 1948; II. I’irenne, Mohammed 
et Charlemagne, 1937; and H. V. C. 
Hodley, The Messenger, 194 S. 

Mohammed II. (1430-81). sultan of 
Turkey, called the ronqueror. h. at 
Adrianoplo. Hueeeeded his fat her, Amurath 
IT., in 1151. Taking Constantinople in 
1453, ho next fortified the Dardanelles, 
conquered Greece and moHt of the Dalkan 
tore., while at sea he became the terror of 


S. Europe. He died in an expedition 
against. Persia. 

Mohammed V. (1844-1918), penultimate 
sultan of Turkey, b. at Constantinople. 
When the Turkish revolution occurred in 
1909 at the instigation of the ‘Young 
Turks’ committee, the army under Shev- 
ket Pasha (assassinated 1913) took posses- 
sion of Constantinople, deposed and exiled 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid, and replaced 
him by his brother, M. Heshid. M. V. 
died in 1918 and was succeeded by his 
brother Vahid-ed-Din, who was declared 
deposed in 1922 and was the last Turkish 
Sultan. 

Mohammed Ahmed, see under Matidi. 

Mohammedan Art. After the death of 
Mohammed, in the seventh century, many 
countries came under the conquering in- 
fluence of the Arabs, and there grew up a 
distinct form of M. A. and culture, to he 
found principal! v in Syria from A.r>. 650 
to 1400, iu Persia and Egypt from 700 to 
1900, and iu India from 1556 to 1300, 
while it is also traceable In Turkey and 
some parts of Africa. The chief arts 
practised bv the Muslims are architecture 
and miniature painting. There is little 
Mohammedan sculpture except in the 
form of ornamental carving, but metal 
and bronze work is common. Moham- 
medan cruft** include r cram fra. fabric and 
carpet -weaving, enamelling, tile-making 
and mn:-aic work, and the inanuf. by hand 
of weapons, gia«s and crystal ware. 

The chief form of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture IS the luosque. Originally the 
mosque was a loom m which Mohamme- 
dans (ould gather together for worship; 
the room contained no idols, was open to 
the sky, and had a niche to indicate the 
diicet ion of Mecca. Later the architec- 
ture of 1 he mosque became more elaborate. 
Mohammedans wen* called to prayer by a 
loud call which wu* uttered from the top 
of a high tower built for this purpose. 
These towers or minarets were cither 
attached or built close to the mosque. 
The most distinctive features of Moham- 
medan architecture arc the domes and 
radiating arelie.s. Ibis style is common 
to all Mohammedan buildings, and that 
of the mosques in India can be traced to 
the mosques built in Bagdad in the time 
of the Abhasid caliphs during the eighth 
and ninth centuries. Subseq uent to that 
period is the \aulted architecture of Meso- 
potamia. The M. A. of India is to be* 
found ehietlv in the mosques and tombs 
ami iu painting. The mosque of Mahafiz 
Khan (fifteenth century), the Small Golden 
Mosque in Gam*, built of basalt in A.n. 
1 500 . and the Pearl Mosque of Agra (1653) 
are among the most representative of 
Mohammedan mosques in India, while 
other famous Mohammedan buildiugs are 
the palace of Delhi, begun iu 1638, and 
the memorial tomb, the Taj Mahal, the 
inscription *«f wiiich was set up in 1646. 
In these Indian mosques much lattice 
work carving in wood and stoue has been 
executed, the designs being of varied con- 
vent ionul pat tern. Mosaic and inlav work 
were also used for decoration together 
wit h enamelled t iles. but t his lut ter reached 
a greater perfection as an art in Persia. 
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There are sev. fine examples of Moham- 
medan architecture in Spain. The Alcazar 
ami Giralda at Seville are notable in a city 
which is more prominently Moorish than 
any other, Sp. tn. ; the former, of the four- 
teenth century, and the latter, the hell- 
tower of an old mosque. show features 
such as arches, ^lender shafts, and open 
trellis work, which evolved from It. 
originals through Byzantine practice. 
Stucco decoration is well represented in 
the Alcazar, and in the Alhamhra at 
Granada. The early period of the mosque 
is illustrated by that at. Cordova (perhaps 
the finest .-peel men of Mohammedan 
architecture in Europe). of the eighth to 
tenth centuries*. 


design, and among other things coins were 
decorated in this manner. 

See P. Brown. Indian Pa i tiling under 
the Moguls, 1924; K. Die/ and II. Gluck, 
Die Kvnst des I slams, 1 92 "i ; <4. Migeon, 
'Manuel d'art musuhnau, 1927; T. Y\\ 
Arnold. Painting in Islam: a Study of the 
Place of Pictorial Art in Muslim Culture . , 
1928: K. 1). Boss, Persian Art, 1930; V'. 
Smith. History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, 1930; M. IMmund. A Handbook of 
Mohammedan Decorat ire Art, 1930; and 
K. A. C. (Jreswell, Early Muslim Archi- 
tecture . 1932. 

Mohammedanism, faith of Islam, the 
religion preached by the prophet Moham- 
med (r/.r. ). The sucivd hook *>f the faith 
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All M. A. is eon\ cntional in design, as 
the Mohammedan religion forbade the 
representation of animal or plant life or 
human portraiture, fthmie Mohammedan 
artists, however, broke away from this 
tradition, for leaves and liowers are to he 
found in Persian designs. In miniature 
painting also and in illuminated MSS. 
plant, animal, arid human forms appear, 
hut never with the same freedom as, lor 
instance, in Chinese paintings. The por- 
trait in M. A. is also conventionalised. 
Persian paintings are most notable for 
t heir comhinai ion of hue and colour, while 
in the paintings of India it was as colour- 
ists that the Mohammedan artists most 
excelled. The flower design in Moham- 
medan ceramics derives from the early 
Persian period: the colours, design, and 
glaze of this potter} arc extremely har- 
monious. Examples of M. A. tut applied 
to weapons and armour are found espec- 
ially in Turkey anp Persia. The Turkish 
helmets were corn-shaped and beautifully 
engraved with arabesque designs with 
gold and silver decorations. Owing to 
the religious restrictions (aid upon the arts, 
calligraphy was always a great source of 


I is the Quran (Koran), compiled after the 
dentil of tlie prophet, who. as far as we 
know, wrote nothing himself. The original 
creed was founded on Mohammed’s belief 
in the one God. a lo> ing Father who rules 
the universe with mercy; later. God was 
transformed into a hard, unforgiving des- 
pot who demanded the eternal destruction 
of all unbelievers. The creed is simple: 
‘There is no God hut God, and Mohammed 
is the apostle of God.’ However vile a 
Muslim may he. lie can he saved, and how- 
e\cr excellent an unbeliever may he, he 
must he damned for c\cr. The teaching 
of tin; faithful about women is a grave 
wrong in so great a faith; it destroys at 
onre the sanctity of marriage and of 
motherhood, und the purity of the man’s 

limne. 

Mohammed lifted Arabia from its ig- 
norant worship of degraded gods, and he 
enforced strict laws of prayer, abstinence 
from wine, fasting, and cleapiinesa. The 
Koran embraces the whole teaching of 
Islam; the four priu. laws regarding' the 
individual art 4 first, worship, i.e. prayers 
to Allah five times a day, preferably In a 
mosque, but otherwise with the face 
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turned tfl Mecca; secondly, fasting during 
the month of Ramadan from sunrise to 
sunset, including abstinence from smoking 
as well as food and drink (this month may 
occur at any season of the year, as the 
ceremonial year depends on twelve luna- 
tions unconnected with the seasons); 
thirdly, pilgrimage, to travel once at least 
during a lifetime to Mecca, anti perhaps 
once to Medina; fourth, the giving of alms 
for the support of the faithful poor. 
Women are not compelled strictly to ob- 
serve those laws; those who can are 
naturally expected to fulfil their duty, but 
fasts and pilgrimages arc; not asked of 
them unless health and circumstances 
make it possible. Women pray in the 
mosques apart from the men. closely veiled 
as the Mohammedan law compels, hut 
they may not lead the prayer, nor is it 
considered desirable that they should 
often ofl'er public prayer. 

No other sacred hook is exactly parallel 
to the Koran in the influence it exerts over 
all parts of life, in the intense realization 
of the unseen, in its promises of future 
sensual joys, and in the stupendous but 
absurd claims made for it. The \alue of 
its more crude beliefs must not be judged 
too absolutely, for they are infinitely 
superior to many pagan systems, and 
when compared with n.u»'r of the grossly 
superstitious faiths which M. supplanted, 
its doctrines have their positive value. 
Rut with the advance of the world M. 
cannot remain as the final form of religion 
and ethics for tin* races which now it 
sways. ‘ It hides more than it reveals (iod. 
and it makes men virtuous by outward 
precept rather than out of real love of 
noble conduct* (J. A. Mucculloch, IMi- 
(/ion: its Origin and Forms). Resides the 
Koran three other books « onto in foun- 
dations of the faith of Mam, the Sauna. 
or traditional law, the liman , and the 
Kins (Kiyas). The l/mua are authori- 
tative opinions on points of Mohammedan 
law delivered by those who wore actual 
companions of the prophet. The Kins 
are the argument from nnalogv to support 
a legal rule for which there is no direct 
uu t liority . These; four comprise the w hole 
religion of the Moslem. 

The fact of the prophet being in 
possession of Mecca, the Arabian sanc- 
tuary, and the promise of a paradise 
which fulfilled all the material desires 
of the Arab, aided large! v to increase the 
mass of comorts. The prophet left no 
son, and after his death Abu Rekr suc- 
ceeded as caliph (successor), or religious 
head of the Mohammedan empire. Koch 
succeeding caliph wo* to be a direct 
lineal descendant of me prophet (see 
Caliph). In Of)-! the third caliph was 
murdered, and All, cousin of Mohammed, 
and husband of Fatima the prophet’s 
- daughter, succeeded as religious head of 
the empire. This was the beginning of 
the two great factions in the Moslem 
church, namely the Sunnites and the 
Shiites. Orthodox Muslims arc known as 
Sunnites, because they accept the tra- 
ditional teaching of Mohammed, or Sunna, 
These traditions, like those of the Jewish 
rabbis, have grown to an enormous 


number, and regulate every detail of life. 
But even among Sunnites there are sev. 
schools called after their respective 
founders, who interpreted the Koran and 
the mass of traditions in different ways. 
The Shiites reject the Sunna of the 
orthodox, though they have evolved a 
Sunna of their own, aud in general apply 
an allegorical method to the Quran. The 
Sunnites refused the belief of divino 
succession, ami the Shiites regarded the 
llrst, caliphs as usurpers, and All as the 
div ine leader. All was murdered; Hussau. 
his son, took his place and was poisoned 
by his wife: then Hussein, his youngest 
brother, succeeded him, and lie w r as slain 
at Kerbela and buried there; the place 
has since become a second Mecca to 
t be Shiites. Only one of Hussein’s children 
survived tin; massacre, named Zayn-el- 
Abidin, and through him the. Orthodox 
Mussulman Church claims the divine 
succession. The Shiites flourish childly 
in Persia. The ^unnites and the Shiites 
are often opposed to one another, both 
in points of law ami in the sanctity of their 
leaders. The sect of the Wahabis (q.v.) 
had their oi igin in Arabia in the eighteenth 
century, w hen Mohammed YVahah tried to 
restore the primitive form of Islam and 
to remove abuses that had gathered round 
the faith. An interesting attempt to 
engraft on M. principles wholly foreign 
to it is found in Sufism (q.v.) a movement 
within Islam, rather than a separate sect, 
ha\lng for its purpose a mystical union 
with Hod. 

At the death of the prophet, the Mo- 
hammedan empire consisted of Arabia 
only, but close on a hundred years after- 
wards the faithful rc’od from the Indus to 
the Pyrenees, compelling all subjects to 
accept the faith or die. The grandfather 
of Charlemagne finally drove them from 
France U.p. 732). Egypt and Moslem 
Asia united and placed their cap. at 
Ragdad. The Turks (Asiatic people from 
Turkestan) formed the bodyguard of the 
caliphs in Ragdad, and becoming stronger 
than their leaders conquered Asia Minor 
in 1 201) ; it- was then the title of sultan 
(‘victorious’) came to bo used. The 
Turks invaded Europe, 1355, and besieged 
Constantinople in 1350, 1422 and 1453, in 
which last > car they captured it, and it 
remained their cap. until 1923, when 
Angora (now Ankara) was deelared the 
cap. Through the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries tie* Muslims gradually spread 
into India and crossed the Punjab into 
the Rcceun, where the prophet’s creed 
remains one of the prin. faiths of that part 
of the country to-day. From this brief 
survey it can be seen how far and wide the 
teaching of the prophet has been carried; 
it has borne its fierce followers to w r Jn 
nil pin*s y but has not taught them to 
govern them. The consensus of \V. 
opinion is that the laws of this great faith 
militate against progress, and destroy the 
main road to real civilisation; it recognises 
slavery, and degrades its mothers and 
daughters, but theiv is much simple truth 
and wonderful strength in the creed. Sec 
K. II. Rocker, Islam Studien . 1924 if . ; It. 
Levy, An Introduction to the Sociology of 
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Islam , 1931-33; A. J. Arhcrry and 11. 
Landau. Islam To-day , 1943 : and H. A. 11. 
Gibb, Mohammedanism , 1919. 

Mohammed Riza Sbah Pahlavi (Per- 
sian Moh&mmed Rfzd Pftlave) (ft. 1919), 
shah of Persia. Ho succeeded to the- 
throne in 1941 upon the abdication of 
his father, Riza Shah Pahlavi. 

Mohammed Zahir Shah (Afghan M6- 
htimmed Z4-her Sh6h) (ft. 1911). king of 
Afghanistan. Succeeded his father, Mo- 
hammed Nadir, on the throne in Nov. 
1933, on the latter’s assassination. 

Mohammera, Mohammerah, Muhamrah 
or Khorramshahr, tn. iu the prov. of 
Khuzistan, Persia, between the Euph- 
rates (Shat-el-Arab) and Karun Its. It 
exports ale .it. wool, horses, and opium. 
The tn. has Increased, in importance since 
the opening of the Karim canal in 1889. 
Pop. 30.000. 

Moharram, first month of the Moham- 
medan year, which, consisting of tvvelvo 
lunar months, contains only 334 days, to 
which, in what are called intercalary years, 
one more is added. Thus their New 
Year’s Day falls continually eleven days 
earlier than iu the preceding year. It is 
a time of mourning for the Shiites, to 
commemorate the deaths of IJ aswan and 
Hussein. In India it is a festival of 
rejoicing for Shiites, Sunnites, and Hindus, 
particularly Marathas. 

Mohave, Amer. tribo of the Ymnan 
UnguNt ie stock. They inhabit both sides 
of the Lower and Middle Colorado R. f and 
number a few thousands. 

Mohave or Mojave Desert, elevated 
sandy plateau in San Bernardino co., 
California, I’.S.A. 

Mohawk, trib. of the Hudson R. in 
New York. U.S.A.; it rises in the co. of 
Oneida, and joins the Hudson a few miles 
abo\ e Troy. Length 1 00 in. 

Mohawks, tribe of Amer. Indians which 
belonged to the Confederacy of the Five 
Nations. Their ter. reached from the St. 
Lawrence down to thu Catskills. After 
the war of Independence they removed 
to Canada, where they were assigned a 
location on the Grand IL 

Mohawks, or Mohocks, lawless hand who 
infested Loudon about 1711 and 17 Pi. 
Their practice was to parade the streets of 
London at night, and under cover of the 
darkness to commit many outrages upon 
harmless citizens. 

Mohenjo Dara, anct. citv of >ind, India, 
see under Indus Vallky Cultiuir. 

Mohicans (Wolf Indians), branch of the 
Algonquin stock, who originally inhabited 
the Hudson valley, but were driven 
eastward hv the Mohawks. They sided 
with the colonists during the re\ nlutionary 
war, ami are now practically < \tmot. 

Mohilev, see. Mogilev. 

Mohl, Hugo von (1305-72), Ger. botan- 
ist, brotherof Julius von M.. ft. at Stuttgart 
in Wiirttcmherg. He studied at Tubin- 
gen, where he became prof, of botany 
(1835). It was M. who suggested tho 
name protoplaJIri for the vegetable cell, 
the conception ot which he clearly defined 
in 1846, Bliowing the true relationship 
between the nucleus and the re«t of the 
cellular system (.sre Cell). Ills priu. 


work is Urundztige der Anatomic und 
Physiologic der Vegetablischen Zelle (1851, 
Eng. trans., 1352). 

Mtthler, Johann Adam (1796-1838), 
Ger. Rom. Catholic theologian, ft. at 
Igersheim, W lirttomberg. He is princi- 
pally remembered as the author of 
Symbol ik odcr Darstellung der dogmatischen 
(icgensntze zwischen deni Katholiken und 
Prolestanten (1832). Ills miscellaneous 
works were ed. by Dr. Dellinger (2 vols.), 
1839-40. See K. Escbweiler, Mahlers 
K t rchenbegri jj, 1 930. 

Mohmand, powerful Pathan tribo in- 
habiting the wild mountainous dist. of tho 
N.W. frontier of Pakistan. Onco hostile, 
they are now engaged in trade in the 
Peshawar \ alley, aud number about 
100,000 in Pakistan. See W. S. Churchill, 
The Malakand Campaign , 1898. 

MOhne, trib. of the Ruhr It., 43 m. long, 
in Westphalia, Germany. It rises near 
Brilon and joins tho Ruhr at Noheim. 
The M. dam In tho Arnsbcy forest, built 
1908-13. was breached by mines dropped 
by R.A.F. aircraft on May 18, 1943. 

Mohocks, sec Mohawks. 

Mohr, Karl Friedrich (1800-79), Ger. 
physicist, son of a chemist of Koblenz, 
educated at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Bonn 
uni vs. It is claimed by some that he 
was the first to enunciate the principle 
of what is now called the conservation 
of energy. Ilis chief work is Lehrburh 
der ch e m isch • a n atyt i sch e n Titrirmcthodr 
(1855) and in 1806 ho produced his 
(leschichle der Erde , cine iUologie auf 
neuer t Jr u milage. 

Mohs's Scale, graduated scale of hard- 
ness of minerals, based on a olassitlcatinn 
of ten minerals arranged in such an order 
that each of them scratches all those below 
it, but cannot scratch any of those above 
it. The order is (1 ) diamond. (2) corundum 
and sapphire. ('A) topaz, (1) quartz, (.») 
orlhoelase. (6) apatite, (7) 11 norite, (8) 
ealeitc, (9) gypsum, (IP) tale. 

Mohun, Charles, fourth Baron (c. 1675- 
1712), son of the third Lord M. by Lady 
Philippa Nnne&li'j, daughter of the tlrst 
Earl Anglesey. A notorious duellist of 
violent temperament, he wu-. twice charged 
with murder, but was acquitted each time. 
His last duel was with the duke of Hamil- 
ton over a quarrel regarding tho estates 
bequeathed to the duke by Charles, 
second carl of Macclesfield. Both com- 
batants lost their lives, M. by the hand of 
his adversary and the duke by tho 
treachery of M.’s second, Gen. Macartney. 
(See Thackeray's Tltnry Esmond.) Hav- 
ing no issue, the buronv expired with his 
dentil. See J. Burke, E if met Jiaronelcies, 
1838. 

Mohur (Persian muhr , seal. Heal ring), 
gold coin, originally Persian, used in India 
from the sixteenth century, and intro- 
duced in that country by Aktiar, being at 
lirst a stamped gold token rather than 
coin. The M. wus legal tender in Brit. 
India up to about 1800, Its nominal 
value being 10 rupees in Calcutta and 
15 rupees In Bombay and Madras, where 
it was minted. Its weight was 180 
grammes (troy) and It contained 105 
grammes of pure gold. There were also 
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half and quarter gold Ms of proportionate 
nominal vuluo In 1899 when a gold 
standard was cstab m India the lint 
soveicign was declared legal teuilor and 
the M was accordingly superseded 

Moidore, Moyodore, Moedor, or Lis* 
bomne, fonner gold com of Portugal 
( moeda d’ovro gold i om) worth 4 800 kis 
and curie nt m 1 ngland in the e uly 
ciglite i nth emturv 1 atci it wns the 
name use el foi 27s its approximate v line 

Mome, Sir James Macpherson, Le, sie 
Li Moim 

Mome Schists, oi Series, thick s< ucs of 
micisehist and m inulitu gneisses of 
Pie Cambrian ige which foim the git iter 
nirt of the Scottish liighlmds ironi the 
Peutlind Iirlh in flic N to the s < dgc 
of the highl mds in the dist of loeli 
Leven nnd fiom the gieat ovnthiust 
fault on thi W to tin 1 iv v ilh v on the 
I Hicy liivc been v uiouslv mined by 
dinerent geologists sin h is ( iledomin 
gneisses or tl igg\ seln-ds )>ut the com 
monlv me pled nime to dn is the M s 
or series so ri lined fiom t hi tv pie il„t mu 
litie gneiss of thi A! 1 1 liinsnl 1 r r \ \\ 
suthe rlnud I hi ise ompe seel nt i ^iiinii 
Iitii n n lit/ fe lsp n s ( hist or gni iss m m 1 \ 
consisting of u ims ot < fjiial si/e of pint/ 
111 1 llktlll b lsp 11 

Moir, David Macbet’ 1798 18 >1) v -e ot 
tish pbyRKiin mu vwiw *• it Mussel 
bmgh He i n 1 v eontribubd to ( m 
st ibU s and lllae kw i ul s m ig i/ine s olti n 
under the psoueiouv m of V (Delta) His 
woiks liu hide besides pin ms the tuto 
bwgtaphy of 1 Iantir If au h (1^28 1^89) 

anel Oullint s of thr imunt Hiitnru >f 
Medume (IS 11) Hie mthoiship ot the 
( anadiari hoot Souq is ittrihuted b\ 
semie to M Sec sir ( Douglas I he 
War / v ood (*rou p 1897 

Moirde, or Pareto, <»k ind I it names 
respectively (oi the three goeldcsses of 
lute n pie se nte d bv He sioel us 1 he el mgli 
his of \o\ mel 1 re bus ( lotho the 
xoungest presides o\ti mentals it the 
moment of then birth ^ !u is lepn 
sente d with a ellst ill in he i hand ind is 
rohe d like l i< hesis in \ ine gite d i mm nt 
I aclu sis la bispuiglcel with stirs mid 
alw iv s holds a spindle to spin the thri ad 
of life 1 and plot futnritv \tropos tin 
eldest and most lnexoiahle of ill Is 
garbed m black mel i e mttmiillv 
cmploved m e utting slient the tlire id of 
man’s cxiste-nee inespeetive of age 
quality oi se x some poe Is sx>oke of 
them as all powerful even over /e us 

Moir6 (l i mom witeied silk) now 
used exelusivelv to denote witeied or 
clouded silk though th aetud pirn ess 
of calenclcung tan b applied to im 
mateiial, whether woollen and silk stuffs 
or linen Ennncrly tin turn w is inter 
changeable wit h liiohan (see i indit Wool } 
The calendering process white ver the 
p irtic ill ii fuhiir usi 1 consists m we tting 
anel folding m i peertieulai manner and 
then subjecting it to hxelinulie pressure 
of about 100 tons betvvtiii cylinders or 
rollers This re mov e h the nap makes tho 

material smooth anel mipaits i wavv 
appe arane e 

Mois, name given by the \nnamltes 

1 1 C) 


to the uncivilised peoples dwelling in the 
Indo C hint se mts 1 he y are chilled Rhus 
bv the si imcbc and Pcnongs b> the Cam 
bodians 

Moisewitch, Benno, pianist b 1890 at 
Odessa Ife was at the Imperial ‘-ehool 
of Music there and at the age of nine lie 
won the Rubinstein pn/e In England 
since 1908 he was grinted his certifle t f e 
of n itionalis ition in 1937 He made his 
debut it Queens Hill London, in 1000 
and ginned imini ditto success Ho has 
travelle l e xtensivc 1\ giving rentals and 
give conceits for Mrs Churchills Aid to 
Ru-si i Eund during the Second Woilei 
W ii 

Moissac, in in the dept of Tarn ft 
C uoimr lime e on the Tarn, 15 m 
\\ N W of Mont mb m Standing on the 
( anal I itn il M is a trade rentre foi 
wine mel igrie produce Pop 7800 

Moissan, Henri ( I S 92 1907), Ti chcm 
ist h m Tins He bc*r mie a doctor of 
s ion e in 1885 r»rof of toxicology at the 
1 cole de llinminc In 1880 and prof it 
the sen bonne in 1900 He- is celebrated 
J i his \ ilu ible c\pe rime nts with fluorine, 
being the llrst le is >1 ite mei liquefy it 
He also mile some interesting e xpon 
lnents m <li mi nils mei succeeded in 
niumbe tin mg them art ihn illy He like 
vv ise simplify d the i mduction of acetylene 
gis His pubs irieluib 1 Iiolrment du 
do t hi pr< ducti n du dmmant Catbuir 
dt al um ft 1 r ilulnque (1897) le 
hi nor et si* < un)> ^s (1900) itiel articles 
on mingme < iron chi mie cte 

Moitte, Jean Guillaume (r 1740 1810; 
li se nipt > IDs st itm of the ‘Sam 
1U ateur won his < Jt e tion to the \ead6mie 
des He mx \ils (l"sii Jlee xecut-ed tlie 
hut b ih ic lie f of the front of the Panth6on, 
I i lime i ntourfe des \ ertns * i 
bu*- relief l i the Luxembourg vestibule 
nml i In n/e i eiucstrian statue of Rona 
pm t» s Q elc Quine v iSlogc ’ in the 
Mr niinn 1 si o 

Moivre Abraham de see Dl-MOlVRl- 
\nu mi vw 

Mojaisk tn in the Mose ow Re*gion of 
the 1\ s s R f m s \\ of Moscow 
It vv is ot e nside ruble strategic impor 
tme dining the second World Wai 

I hi t eis tel it in 1041 and made it i 
stion^ pi mt mei whe n it was recaptured 
in Jun 1912 the threat to Moscow w is 
ended 

Moji, seal nt tn e»f J ipan on Kiushiu 
Is funir, ^himonoseki It has coil 
mine s Pop i > l 000 
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Mokha, see Mocha. 

Moko, see under Maoris. 

Moksha, riv. of Russia, 11 owing through 
the Voronezh and Moscow Regions, a 1. b. 
trlb. of the Oka. Length MO m. , 

Mokshan!, or Mokshansk, tn. m the 
Voronezh Region of the R.S.F.S.R., on 
the Moksha R. Pop. about 10,000. 

Mol, most extensive com. of Belgium, 
situated 32 in. K. of Antwerp. It has an 
area of about 14 sq. m. and is engaged in 
agriculture, cattle breeding, and manufs. 
of textiles, glass, zinc, and tobacco. Pop. 
19.000. 

Mola, Emilio (1887-1937), Sp. soldier, 
b. in Cuba. Chief of the Moroccan forces 
1926-31, director-general of tho Sp. police 
1931-35, he returned to Morocco until 
dismissed in 1936. When the Civil war 
broke out he joined Franco, being second- 
in-command until his dcatli in an air 
accident. 

Mola, Giambattista (1620-61), painter 
and etcher of It. origin, b. at Bosangou. 
He excelled as a landscape painter, and 
had a bold and vigorous style. His 
etchings include ‘Judith with the Head of 
Holoferues,* ‘Atalanta,’ etc., and he 
painted ‘A Landscape with the History 
of Hagar and Ishmael.* See L. Lanzi, 
History of Painting in Italy , 1792. 

Mola, Pierfrancesco (c. 1620-66), It. 
painter, b. at Coldre. Ho is noted chiefly 
as a landscape painter, but also painted 
sev. historical pictures. Among his 
masterpieces are ‘St. John in the Desert,’ 
‘History of Joseph,* ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
‘Dido,* ‘Landscape with the Temptation 
of Christ,* etc. 

Molainville, Barlhelemy d’Herbelot de, 

see Herbf.lot. 

Molasses, or Treacle, by-product of 
sugar manuf. M. from cane sugar is 
utilised as human food, M. from beet 
sugar is bitter and unpleasantly flavoured, 
though much is used in Germany for 
mixing with dry food for live-stock as a 
substitute for roots. In France M. is 
employed in the production of alcohol. 
See J. C. Davies, The Principles of Cane 
Sugar Manufacture . 1938. 

Molassians, see Epirus. 

Molay (Molai), Jacques de (1228-1314), 
last of the grand masters of the Templars. 
Descended from the family of the lords of 
Longwy and Kaon, early in life became 
attached to the order of the Templars and 
was sent to the chapel ;it Beaune. Later, 
he distinguished himself in Palestine 
against the infidels. W T hen in Cyprus he 
was summoned by Pope Clement V. to 
Paris when all tin.* Templars there were 
arrested. De Molay was imprisoned and 
put on trial, but stoutly refused to save 
his own life by admitting any charges 
against the order. For this he was con- 
demned to death and burned at the stake. 

?Hhe site of his execution was at the little 
le de la Seine, at the spot when* a statue 
to Henry IV. was erected. See P. Diipuy, 
L'TIisUnre de la a Mumnaiion des Tern- 
pliers , 1781; F.#tf. Baynouard, Monu- 
ments historiques relalif a d la condamnaiion 
des chevaliers du Temple el a T abolition de 
leur ordre, 1813; C. (i. Addison, The 
Knights Templars (3rd ertr), 1854; H. do 


Curzon, La Regie du Temple , 1886; M. 
Lavooat, Proctis des fr tires et de V ordre du 
Temple , 1888; and Marquis d*AJbon, 

Cart ulairc gtintiraldeV ordre du Temple , 1922. 

Molbech, Christian (1783-1857), Dan. 
lexicographer and historian. Ho was 
prof, of hist, and literature at tho Copen- 
hagen ITniv. (1823-43). His chief works 
are Historic om Dithmarskevr Krigen 
(1813); Kong Erik Plogpennings Histone 
(1821); Dansk Ordbog ( 1 833) ; Dansk Via - 
tekt-Lcxikon (1833 41); Danish Glossary 
(1857, I860); and Idea of a Scandinavian 
Cnion (1857). 

Molbech, Christian Knud Frederik (1821- 
1888). Dan. poet and playwright, son of 
the preceding, b. at Copenhagen. His 
chief poems are Digtninger (1845); Fra 
Danaidcrnes Kar (1873); and Efterladte 
THgte (1888). Among his plays Ambrosiua 
(1878) and Dante are the best. He also 
produced an excellent trails, of tho 
Dirina Commedia. 

Mold, mrkt. tn. of Flintshire, Wales, 
12 m. S.W. of Chester, with limestone 
quarries and coal and lead mines near. 
Pop. about 6000. 

Moldau, or Vltava, riv. of Czecho- 
slovakia, rises in tho Bohmerwald Mts., 
Hows past Prague, and after a courso of 
270 m. joins the Kibe near Melnik. 

Moldavia, N.E. portion of Rumania, 
formerly one of tho Danubian princi- 
palities. See Rumania. 

Moldavian S.S.R., constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R.. formed in 1940 by the 
union of part of the former M. A.S.S.R., 
which was formerly included in the 
Ukraine S.S.R.. and areas of Bessarabia 
with a predominantly M. pop., ceded by 
Rumania to Russia in 1940. The Black 
.Sea lies to the S., Rumania to the W., and 
the Ukraine to the N. and 15. Agri- 
culture is extensively carried on, the area 
being famous for fruit a. id grapes ; sugar- 
beet, maize, and tobacco are amongst other 
crops. Industries include food conserva- 
tion, and wood, leather, and textilo 
manufs. Fish are plentiful, including 
mackerel and sturgeon. Phosphorites, lig- 
nite. gypsum, building materials, and 
possibly oil ore to bo found. Electric 
power is supplied from generating plants 
on the Dniester. Cap. Kishinev. Area 
13.200 sq. m. Pop. 2,200,000. 

Mole, Mathieu (1584-1656), Fr. magis- 
trate. b. in Paris. He became attorney - 
geiirml Jn 1614, and was appointed by 
Richelieu first president of the purlement 
(1641-53), becoming keeper of the Great 
Seal (1651). His Mtirnoires were pub. by 
the So«i6W> do Fllistoirc do France (1855). 
See P. do Pansey, Elogc, 1775; also life by 
Baron A. C4, P. de BaranLc, 1859. 

Mole, or Talpa europwa, common Brit, 
burrowing mammal, about 6 lb. in length, 
with a cylindrical body, long pointed 
muzzle, short tail, broad, powerful flve- 
elawed fore-limbs, and long, i^arrow hind- 
lirnhs. The fur is soft and Velvety, and 
normally greyish black, but frequently of 
other colours. Although one of the In- 
seefcivora, the M.’s food Is chiefly earth- 
worms, but insects are eaten in large 
numbers, and evidence goes to Hhow that 
a proportion of vegetation forms part of 
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the dietary. Ms. are very voracious, and M. All the Ms. are found to he similarly 
arc unable to live more than a few hours constituted, and the atomic proportions of 
without food. The nest, with its system elements present are generally easily deter- 
of galleries and approaches, is a wonderful mined. Thus, analysis shows that methane 
work, made usually under banks or among contains the elements carbon and hydro- 
the roots of trees. The M. hills are formed gen in the proportion of 12 to 4 by weight, 
as the animal excavates, and on lawns and Now, If wo divide each of these numbers 
pastures they cause disfigurement and in- by the atomic weights of carbon and 
convenience, but the soil is always rich, hydrogen respectively (12 and 1), we find 
for the animal avoids poor land where that the ratio of tiie number of atoms of 
food is likely to be scarce. Ms. are usually carbon to the number of atoms of hydro- 
caught by means of spring traps or by gen present in methane is 1: 4, giving as 
nooses fixed on bent twigs and placed in the simplest or empirical formula CH*. 
the runs. Moreover, the hydrogen in methane can 

Mole, see under Pier. be replaced in four stages by the action of 

Moleeh, or Molooh, originally Melek chlorine to give the products methyl 
(king), was intentionally mispointed in chloride (CII 3 C1), methylidenc chloride 
the Heb. on the analogy of ‘Dosheth* in (C11 2 C1 2 ), chloroform (CHC1 3 ), and Anally 
order to discredit it. The title is found carbon tetrachloride (CCl*), indicating 
widely spread throughout the Semitic that the formula is probably OII| and 
races as a divine name, but in the O.T. it not ('ssH.,, etc. The chemist may 

Is especially connected with the religion then proceed to assign proportional mole- 
of Ammon, e.g. 1 Kings xii. 7, *t.ho cular weights to substances. These deter- 
abomtnation of the children of Ammon.* minutinns depend on the hypothesis of 
The evidence, indeed, seems to show that Avogadro that equal volumes of gases at 
M.. or Mlleom (1 Kings xi. ft: 2 Kings the same temp, and pressure contain an 
xxiii. 13, etc.), was the special tribal god equal number «>f Ms., an hypothesis 
of the Ammonites, standing to them in steadily confirmed in the kinetic theory, 
the same relation as did Phcmosh to the The chemist adopts the simple formula. 
Moabites. The particular rite connected or the simplest multiple which allows his 
with his worship was the sacrifice of reactions. Tun very large number of cases, 
children by Are. and *♦ D *- i tain that this the methods of physics corroborate the 
practice, though vigorousl> opposed by simple chemical formula. The molecular 
the prophets, was also introduced info the weight in grammes of any gas occupies a 
worship of Jehovah during the last period : volume of 22- ! litres at 0 V. and 760 mm. 
of the kingdom (Is. lvii. ft: Jer. xix. ft). | pressure. To rot urn to methane, one litre 
.Solomon is said to have built a sanctuary j of the gas at o ('. and 760 mm. weighs 
to M. at Topheth. j 0 717 gm. Tims 22 i litres would weigh 

Mole Cricket, orthopterous Insect, highly 22 4 v 0 717 or 16 06 inns. This settles 
elaborated for a burrowing life in the I the formula for methane, CH* (C -- 12, 
ground, where, like the mole, it lives on ! 1J - l). The other iormultc mentioned, 
worms and insects. It is from 1.1 in. to j * <?aHu (12 v 2 - 8 x 1 = - 32). would 
2 in. long, dark brown, and covered with ! not fit in at all. It must be remembered 
soft hair. The tibia* of the fore-legs ure I that for computing accurate M. weights, 
flattened and terminated much like the , the standard taken is () - 16 or II 

fore-legs of the mole. The VI. retains ; 1 0076, and that the density determina- 
its power of llight, though it goes above ! tions merely serve to Ax the approximate 
ground only at night. The larva* are ] value. The accurate result is then ob- 
whftc. and mature very slowly. : t, ft i ned from analytical data. (In the case 

Molecule, denotes in chem. the smallest of the rare gases, however, density has to 
particle of an clement or compound ex- be obtained accurately, as analytical data 
hi bit! tig the chemical properties of the arc impossible.) So far the method is 
individual; any further div. completely limited to gases. Van t’Hoff showed 
alters its properties, so that it gives rise that Avogadro's hypothesis may be 
to new products. Most Ms. are ultra- applied to substances in dilute solution; 
microscopic and are investigated by the results may thus be obtained from con- 
indirect methods of pin sics and chem. It sidcrat ion of osmotic pressure, and it* 
was the study of gases in which Ms. are effect on vapour pressure, boiling and 
most free to move that gave rise to the freezing point of the solvent. These 
molecular theory. The physical laws methods are useful for non -electrolytes 
common to all gases are llo\ le’s, (.Miarles’s, like cane sugar, hut for electrolytes ionisa- 
and Dalton’s, whilst A\ogndro*« hypo- tion complicates matters, 
thesis has been particular^ useful in the Information as to molecular weight in 
study of gases (see (ivs and Uasics). the liquid state can be obtained from snr- 
Based on these is the kinetic theory of face tension methods (sec Pauachok. 
gases (r/.t\), which, hrieii> . asserts the laws SrKFACK Tension, ete.), hut for solids 
to be due to kinetic energy of Ms. rather the position i» unsatisfactory, and little 
than to any potential forces acting real information is possible. In crystal- 
between them. The further study of the line electrolytes each crystal is really an 
physical nature of Ms. proceeds in general individual M. 

in the direction of diffusion, viscosity, and A further study by chemists reveals the 
internal friction of gases. structure or architecture of the M. itself. 

It is in chem. thut success has been D roups of the constituents of Ms. may bo 
most attained. Analysis determines the removed, and tend to remain associated, 
elements of which any substance Is com- indicating possibly a closer or stronger 
posed, and which must be present in the structure of those constituents within the 
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M. Substances show the same elements 
united to form Ms. of different substances, 
yet in the same proportion, the Ms. not 
only presenting different properties but 
splitting into different groups of atoms in 
the oourse of chemical reactions. This, 
with the aid of the theory of valency 
(q.v.), enables the chemist to picture the 
probable architecture of the Ms. These 
and allied eases occur under the form of 
isomerism, polymerism, and metamerism 
C qq.v .). For example, the M. for caffeine 
is represented thus: 

CH,N — CO 

CO C- NCH i 

1 'XCH 

CH,N C N 

Van t’ilotf examined these structures and 
propounded geometrical theories. For 
example, fumaric and maleic acid are 
both represented by: 

HC— COOH 

!' 

HC— COOH 

Wislicenns explains this difference in 
properties by geometrical formula* thus: 


Fumaric Acid Maleic Acid 



The presence in the M. of an asymmetric 
carbon atom gives rise to the possibility 
of optical activity, wherfe two Ms. related 
to each other as the right hand is to the 
left, are able in solution to rotate the 
plane of polarisation of light in opposite 
directions (see Optical Activity). Many 
instances are known, aud they are not 
confined to the carbon atom. The actual 
size of an average M. is of no interest be- 
side its physical structure and chemical 
properties, it was investigated by Lord 
Kelvin, who expressed it by stating that if 
a drop of water were magnified to the size 
of the earth, its Ms. would be somewhere 
in size between those of a small shot and a 
cricket ball. In recent years, however, 
the study of giant or ‘ macro ’ Ms. has made 
great advance*, and is rapidly becoming a 
specialised subject. Among substances 
with macro-Ms. may be mentioned rubber, 
proteins, natural and artificial fibres, 
various plastics, and antibodies — possibly 
also viruses. 

Mole-rat (Spalax or Aspalax), genus of 
blind rodent quadrupeds of the family 
Muridee, having teeth almost like those of 
rats, but in many respects resembling 
moles. One species inhabits the 8. of 
Russia. Another, found Jn the Malayan 
Archipelago, is as large as a rabbit. 


Molesohott, Jakob (1822-93), Dutch 
physiologist and metaphysician, b. at 
Ilertogenhosch. He held the chair of 
physiology successively at Ziirich, Turin, 
and Rome. In metaphysics he denied 
any vital principle, regarded life as meta- 
bolism between the organic and inorganic 
worlds, and enclosed his materialism in 
the formula ‘Without matter no force; 
without force no matter.’ llis views 
were developed in J)rr Kreislauf des 
Lebens (1852). Among his numerous 
scientific treatises was a Natural History 
of Man and Animals (1855). Ho wrote 
a biography of J. G. Forster (q.v.). 

Molesey, East and West, t\vo adjacent 
pars, in the eo. of Surrey, on the r. b. of 
the Tliatnes. Combined pop. 9000. 

Moleskin, kind of silk fabric having a 
thick soft shag similar to t he fur of a mole ; 
also a kind of shaggy cotton fabric which 
is used for workmen’s trousers by reason 
of its good wearing qualities. 

Molesworth, Sir William (1810—55), Eng. 
politician, b. in London. He entered 
Parliament in 1832. Except during the 
years 1841-43 he retained a seat all his 
life, and was one of the most prominent 
‘philosophic radicals.’ For many years 
lie controlled the Westminster Ilf view with 
John Stuart Mill. He held the office of 
secretary of state for the colonies for a few 
months before his death. It was lie more 
than any other who exposed the evils 
associated with the transportation of con- 
victs. and lie did much to arouse interest 
in colonial problems generally, placing his 
wealth and capacity for hard work at the 
disposal of the colonial reform movement. 
He favoured greater powers for the 
colonial legislatures as against Llio veto of 
the imperial gov. 

Molfetta, seaport of Italy, in the prov. of 
Iiari. It has a cathedral, and its harbour 
is partly formed by a nat ural breakwater. 
Olive oil, wine, nitre, and almouds are ex- 
ported. Pop. 46,000. 

Molidre (1622-73), name assumed by 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin, the greatest 
comic dramatist of France. Ho was b. 
(probably on Jan. 15), in Paris, the son of 
a rich upholsterer, who was also valet de 
chambre da roi, aver sur-rivanec, thus M. 
was born king's valet de chambre pre- 
sumptive. His father gave him the 
education of a gentleman, first at the Col- 
lege de Clermont (now the Lyc6c Louis lo 
Grand), where lie was the schoolfellow of 
the prince de Conti, and then, as one of a 
group of gentlemen’s sons, he followed a 
course of instruction under the celebrated 
philosopher and astronomer, Gassendi. 
From 1645 to 1647 lie studied law' at tho 
unir. of Or 16 a ns. Bu t the < -ateor of lawyer 
was not congenial to Jean Poquelin, while 
tho theatre attracted him irresistibly, 
though he was even moro attracted by a 
particular actress, Madeleine B6jart, who, 
later, returned his love. As a Parisian he 
must often have witnessed the popular 
burlesques and farces of Twlupin, Gros- 
Guillaume, Gault ier-Garguille, the Gngue- 
lins, the Taharlns, and the Kodomonts on 
the Pont-Neuf, in the Place Dauphin6,and 
at the fairs, as well os the farces, which 
had begun to be much more popular than 
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pastorals and tragedies, performed at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. For people had 
come to wish ‘to bo made to laugh for 
their money/ and Corneille was losing 
power. Poquelin, with Madeleine B6- 
jart's co-operation, got together a little 
troupe, founded the ‘Illustre Theatre' 
(merely a grandiloquent name for a com- 
pany which opened in a converted tennis- 
court), and took the namo of Molidre. 
After a few months of struggle and want 
in Paris, the company ended in bank- 
ruptcy. M. was jailed for debt, but his 
father bailed him out and provided sums, 
totalling nearly 2000 livres, which, in more 
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prosperous times, were duly repaid. Un- 
daunted, M. and his troupe left Paris for 
the provs., and for the next twelve or 
thirteen years they went from tu. to tn. 
playing. M. led a very .strenuous life, for 
he was not only the manager of the troupe, 
and an actor, but. the adaptor of the plays 
they represented and, soon, an author 
himself. At first he wrote farces after 
the orthodox It. type, with its stock 
characters. Some of these ho afterwards 
recast, and developed into real comedies, 
as, for instance, Lc Fagoher, which became 
Le AIMccin malgri lui . Gorgibns dans le 
sac, whicli became Les Fotirbcrics dc 
Scapin, and La Jalousie du tiurbouilU , the 
later Georue Dandin. Two works of 
* comedy proper mark t his period, L’Etourdi 
and Lc Dipit amoureux . With the help of 
a reputation won in the provs., and the 
patronage of the prince de Conti, who 
introduced him through Monsieur, the 
king's brother, to the king and queen, M. 
launched his troupe In Paris under the 
title ‘Troupe do Monsieur.' 

In 1658 his compauy acted Corneille’s 


turgid tragedy A’ icomide in the old guard- 
room of the Louvre before the youthful 
Louis XIV., but the reception was tepid, 
largely because M. thought that the char- 
acters, though they wore kings and 
queens, should use the diction of people in 
real life. But M. saved the situation with 
his now vanished farce, Le Docteur amou- 
reux. As piice de dibut before the Parisian 
public he gave Les Pricieuses ridicules 
(1659), the first satire on Fr. cultivated 
society, or, more strictly, on would-be 
cultivated society, especially as seen in the 
provs., and this performance taught M. 
his true medium of dramatic expression. 
Its truthfulness to life, its gaiety and good 
humour, scoured for M. the public favour 
for ever. It may bo noted here that when 
the guard -room of the Louvre was pulled 
down to effect improvements to the 
Louvre, M/s troupe moved to Richelieu’s 
theatre in the Palais Royal, where they 
remained until his death. They subse- 
quently amalgamated with their rivals, 
the IiOtel de Bourgogne, and so formed a 
company which, housed in different 
premises at various times, has preserved 
throughout the historic name of the 
Com6dto Fruncaise. 

Comedy after comedy followed with re- 
markable rapidity for thirteen years. M. 
endeavoured to bring comedy up to the 
standard of tragedy, even to surpass it if 
possible, hut he was obliged for financial 
reasons to provide also conventional and 
extravagant farces and, to satisfy the 
taste of the court, operatic comedies or 
comedy -ballets, such as Le s Fdcheux. in 
which the words nro only a pretext for 
music and dancing. Sganarelle , ou le 
Cocu i mag inane, was produced in 1660: 
Don Garrie de Navarre , an unsuccessful 
tragedy, in Ififil : If F' cole des maris (sug- 
gested by n comedy of Terence), and Ijes 
Fdcheux. both highly successful, also in 
1661. Sgnnarelle, who figures with vary- 
ing characteristics in many of M.’s pluys, is 
a laughable tig are in JfEcole des maris and, 
what is more important, emerges for the 
first time in Fr. comedy, as a character 
completely rounded off. If £ cole des 
femmes, in which, as in L'ficole des maris, 
M. shows what happens when people’s 
natural tendencies are ignored, was a 
brilliant success, but it brought upon its 
author those jealousies and bitter attacks 
which were to pursue him to the end of his 
life. These attacks he replied to (1663) 
in the mordant Critique de I’Ecole des 
femmes and If Impromptu de Versailles. 
The first-named of these pieces is im- 
portant as an expression of M.’s own views 
on the true use of rules and the whole 
duty of a dramatist. 

In 1664 Le Mariage ford , La Princess 
d* Elide, and the first three acts of Tartuffe 
wero performed. Tartuffe was au attack 
upon hypocrisy in religion, as it may come 
to flourish in the house of a bourgeois 
lUvot, But the religions community. 
Jesuits and Jansenlsts alike, feared the 
satire was, or would be thought to be, of 
more general application, and they pre- 
vailed upon Louis XIV. to suppress it. 
M/s enemies redoubled their attacks. 
Only after five years was the whole play 
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authorised and played with extraordinary 
success (1669). Don Juan (1665) was 
another play in which hypocrisy was 
attacked; in L* Amour mtdecin, Le Mide - 
cin malgri Ztei, and Le Malade imagin- 
aire, the doctors of the day are pilloried 
and quackery exposed; sincerity and co- 
quetry come to close quarters in Le 
Misanthrope; the mortifications of the 
man who marries into a superior social 
rank are depicted in George Ikindin ; 
UAvarc shows that distrust conies to he 
the essential characteristic of the miser, 
and the immortal bourgeois Gentilhomme 
makes fun of the bourgeois who would 
quit his native sphere and become a 
gentilhomme. As in other ‘command' 
plays, M. introduced the ballet into this 
piece, but whereas previously the ballet 
had been only an interlude, here it was 
ingeniously worked into the play itself. 

The man M. was kind, gentle, affec- 
tionate, and magnanimous, beloved of bis 
troupe, very charitable, and always ready 
to help others. If at times ho became 
bitter and irritable, it was only when 
he was smarting under the cruel attacks 
of his enemies and feeling at the same time 
the pressure of his most strenuous life. 
He married Armanrie B6jart, a comedienne 
of his troupe and a coquette; with her 
he led a very unhappy domestic life. The 
venomous tongue of Montfleury of 
the H6tel de Bourgogne suggested that 
Armande was not the younger sister but 
the daughter of Madeleine B6jart, but the 
king did his utmost to rebut the calumny 
by standing godfather to M.’s child. It 
seems conceivable that Armande was an 
illegitimate child of Madeleine by a certain 
chevalier de Mod&ne, but it is far more 
probable that she was her sister. That the 
union was unhappy is undeniable, but 
Armande was more than twenty years 
younger than M. and her temperament 
utterly different. 

M.’s art marked an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the Fr. drama: tt brought about 
a new dramatic ideal. The ideal hero of 
classic tragedy gave place in M.’s comedies 
to the real man with all his foibles and 
his duality of character — ‘On peut 6tre 
intelligent en son entendement et sot en 
son caractfcre.* M. shows the man in bis 
surroundings, not more or less detached 
from them as was the classic hero, and 
thus incidentally throws a clear light on 
the whole group to w'bich he belongs. 
His chief aim seems to have been to amuse 
by depicting things as they actually were, 
in strict truthfulness to life. Whether he 
had the deliberate moral aim to cure men 
of their foibles and vices is a moot point. 
The many opinions expressed by M. w T hich 
seem to show that he had this aim should, 
according to Faguct, be looked upon 
OS constituting lus apologia rather than 
hlfl set purpose. There is little room 
for sympathy in the amusement evoked 
by M.’s characters; the laughter they 
cause Is the critical laughter of the 
intelligence — Oalflc laughter, that of 
Bergson’s book on the subject. ‘Leur 
rire est un jugement* may bo said 
of M.'s audience, a point in which it 
differs from that of Shakespeare. M. set 


the fashion for Fr. comic writers after him, 
but his influence oxtended far beyond his 
own country. 4 Accuracy of observation, 
sincerity of purpose, facility of style, 
abundance of wit, deep humanity, and 
'solid good sense were his greatest gifts. 
He wrote for his own age, but his appeal 
is universal’ (Scarlyn Wilson). See lives 
by H. M. Trollope, 1905; H. G. Cbatflcld- 
Taylor, 1906: A. A. Tilley, 1921; and 
J. 1’ aimer, 1930; and an interesting study 
by E. Faguet in Etudes UtUraires, XV 11 e 
silcle, 1 887. See also II. Davignon, 
Moliere et la vie, 1904; 1\ Kohler, L’L'sprit 
c f assign e cl la comedic, 1925; and M. 
Turnell, 2'he Classical Moment , 1947. 

There is a trans. of his Comedies in Every- 
man’s Library. 

Molina, Luis (1535-1600), Sp. Jesuit, 
whom Pascal’s Lettres provinciates have 
rendered memorable, 6. at Cuenca, 
in New' Castile. He entered the Jesuit 
order at an early age, and for some time 
taught theology at the college of Coimbra 
in Portugal. Later, he was appointed 
prof, of theology at Evora in Portugal, 
and remained there twenty years, then 
returning to Spain. Shortly before his 
death he was appointed prof, of theology 
in Madrid. IT is chief work is his Concordia 
Liberi Arbitrii cum Gralise Uonis, pub. 
1588. He also wrote commentaries on 
the flrst part of the Summa of Aquinas, 
nnd De Justiiia et Jure. M.’s doctrine is 
an attempt to reconcile the free will of 
man with predestination, and gave rise 
to protracted disputes with the Thomist 
school of theology, headed by the Domini- 
cans. To-day Molinism is either aban- 
doned or much modified by the chief 
Jesuit theologians. See F. Stegm idler, 
Geschichtc des Molinismus, 1935. 

Molinro, see Moulins. 

Molinari, Stefano, sr* Mulixari. 

Moline, city of Hock Is. co., Illinois, 
T T S.A., on the Mississippi It., 4 m. from 
Davenport, Iowa, on the opposite bunk 
There are iron foundries, steel works, 
mills, machine shops, and manufs. of 
ploughs, pumps, scales, wagons, etc. 
Pop. 34,600. 

Molinia, genus of grasses common on 
damp moors. The long stiff stems of 
M. urrutra are gathered and sold for 
form cleaning tobacco pipes. A variegated 
I is grown in the garden as an edging plant, 
l Molinier, Guillem, Provencal poet and 
prose writer of the fourteenth century, 
lie took a prominent part in the foun- 
dation and administration of the literary 
academy of Toulouse in 1324, and w'as 
nominated chancellor. He wrote a trea- 
tise entitled Las Leys d' Amors, invaluable 
as a guide to young poets and for the 
knowledge of troubadour poetry contained 
therein. This work was puj. by Gatien- 
A moult in 1841-43 and tfrans. by d* 
Aguilar and d'Ksronloubre. , 

Molinos, Miguel de (1640-?. 1696), Sp. 
mystic and ascetic, b. of noble parents 
at Patacina, Aragon. He Was ordained 
priest, and went to Home in 1669, where 
he became acquainted with many dis- 
tinguished people. In 1675 ho pub. his 
S/ririlval Guide , an ascctical treatise which 
roused the antagonism of the Jesuits. 
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His system of Quietism taught absolute 
neutrality of the will after a single act 
of self •consecration, thus opening the door 
to acquiescence in moral evil of any form. 

It was tinally condemned by Pope Inno- 
cent XI. in 1067, and M. was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. lie died in com- 
munion with the Church. See J . Bigelow, 
Molinas the Quietist, 1882. 

Molique, Wilhelm Bernhard (1802-G9), 
Ger. violinist and composer, b. at Nurem- 
berg. Hcwas director of the royal band 
at Stuttgart from 1826 to 1849. Some of 
his compositions, in particular his violin 
concertos, are still in use. 

Mollah, Mullah, Mowla, or Muhla (Arab. 
maula ), title of respect given among 
Mohammedans to one learned in theology 
and law, and to other prominent person- 
ages. It is especially used for one of the 
higher order of Turkish judges, who 
expounds both civil and criminal law and 
the religion of the state. Beneath him 
is the eadi who administers the law. in 
Somaliland lenders called ‘Mad Mullahs’ 
have on sev. occasions raised rebellions. 
See Somaliland, Unman. 

Mollendo, port of Peru, S. America, in 
the dept, of Arequipa. It is the terminus 
of the fc>. railway, and the port of the city 
of Arequipa, from wMch it is 107 m. 
distant. It is one oi the r *hh.f gates for 
Bolivian exports and imports (another 
being the new port of Matarani). Its 
roadstead, however, is an open one and 
exposed to storms. The prin. export is 
wool. Pop. 15,000. 

Mdller, Peter Ludwig (1814-65), Dan. 
poet and critic, b. at Aalborg. He wrote 
Lyric Poems (1840); Lovfald (The Fall of 
the Leaves) (1855), and the critical work 
entitled Pet nyere Lystspil i Frankrig og 
Panmark (1858). 

Mttller, Poul Martin (1791-1838), Dan. 
writer, b. near Voile, son of a par. priest 
who subsequently became a bishop. 
After studying theology and being or- 
dained he visited China as a ship’s 
chaplain (1819) during the voyage writing 
his poem Glmtle over Danmark. In 1826 
he became prof, of philosophy at Christi- 
ania; prof, extraordinary at Copenhagen 
Q830), His works include the romance, 
En dansk Students Eventyr (1824) and 
also the play, Eyvind SkaldaspiJfer. 
His Efterladte Skriftcr appeared In 1839- 
1856. See also collected works, ed. by 
F. E. Olsen. 1848-50, and V. 11. A. 
Andersen, 1896. See Poul Martin M oiler, 
by F. V. V. ItbiiTilng, 1893, and V. 
Andersen, 1895, 1896. 

Mollison, James Allan (b. 1905), Ilrlt. 
airman, b. in Glasgow’. He served for 
some years in the R.A.F. and in 1931 he 
flew from Australia to England in eight 
days, 14 hrs. 25 min.: in 1932, from 
Croydon to the Cape in four days 12 hrs. 
'30 min. In the same year he flow the N. 
Atlantic from Ireland to New Brunswick 
in 30 hrs. 15 min.; and also flew the Atlan- 
tic to Brazil. In Oct. 193C, he beat the 
Atlantic crossing record by flying from 
Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, to Croy- 
don in 13 hrs. 16 min. He married the 
famous airwoman Amy Johnson (#/.r.) in 
1932. 


Molluscs 

Molluscs ( Mollusca ) or Shell Fish, con- 
stitute one of the chief divs. (phyla) of the 
animal kingdom, and were evolved at a 
very remote period in Its hist. The great 
majority live in the Bca, some of them 
at very low depths (a few below 2.900 
fathoms); others occur in shallow water, 
and many above low-tide mark. A con- 
siderable proportion inhabit rivs. and 
lakes, and very largo numbers have 
adapted themselves to a terrestrial life, 
some even contriving to exist In deserts, 
though most terrestrial M. are very 
dependent on moisture. The diet is 
much varied; carnivorous M. prey 
chiefly upon other members of ihe 
phylum. Many feed exclusively on 
minute lowly organisms, and others are 
entirely vegetarian. A few M. have long 
been valued as food, or as bait for other 
animals, some yield dyes (e.g. Murer., 
formerly used as a source of Tyrian purple) 
and others secrete pearls and pearly shells 
which have been and are employed for 
groat d 1 v ersity of ornament. The modern 
systematic arrangement of M. is in live 
classes, as follows: Class 1, Amphlneura, 
comprises two orders. The first, Poly- 
plaeophora or lsoplcura, includes the 
coat -of-mailshells, orsea woodllce (Chiton). 
These differ in many respects from other 
M., having points in common with crus- 
taceans and annelids, but after investi- 
gation of their life hist., there is no doubt 
us to their association with M. The other 
order, Aplaeophoru or Solcnogastres, in- 
cludes a few vvorni-likc creatures which, 
instead of a shell, bear on the dorsal 
surface minute calcareous spines. Class 2, 
Gastropoda, is divid id into two sections: 
Streptoneura (with a twisted nerve loop), 
the members of which are bisexual, 
furnished with a shell and generally with 
ail operculum; and Euthyneura (in which 
the visceral loop is untwisted), which are 
hermaphrodite M., scarcely any with 
an operculum in the adult state. The first 
section contains two orders, Aepido- 
branchla or Diotocordia, of which the 
limpets, top -shells and ear-shells are 
typical, and Pectinibranchia, typified by 
rock snails, whelks, harp shells, cones, 
wing shells and periwinkles. The first 
order (Opisthobranchia) of the other 
section are all marine, e.g. bubble shells, 
sea hares, and umbrella shells. The 
second order (Pulmonata) comprises the 
true snails, and slugs, and the false limpets. 
Class 3, Scaphopoda, includes only tho 
tooth shells (Dentallidce), which are a very 
distinct group of sand burrowers, tubular 
shells resembling the tubes constructed 
by some marine worms. Class 4, Lamelli- 
branebia, or Pelecypoda, comprises tho 
bivalves. All the members of this class, 
unlike other M., have no head, nor 
cephalic eyes, nor jaw s or tongue. All are 
aquatic and most of them marine. They 
are classified in four orders: <i.) Proto - 
branchla (e.g. Macula , (ii.) Filibranchia 
( e.g . common mussel, pearl oyster, 
scallops), (ili.) Eulamellibranchia (e.g. 
freshwater mussel, cockle, razor shell, 
oyster, ship worms), (iv.) Septihranchia 
(e\< 7 . Poromya). Class 5, Cephalopoda, is 
arranged in two sub-dosses. Tetrabranchia 
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and Dibrancbia. Of the former, the 
pearly nautilus is the solitary living 
example, but with it have been classified 
all the oldest fossil forms (the Ammonites). 
Nautilus Itself has been found in the 



HALF SHELL OF WHELK 
C, columella; S, spiral cavity inhabited by whelk. 

oldest Paheozoic formations. It differs 
from all other Cephalopods in having four 
instead of two gills, and a number of 
small retractile feelers instead of eight, or 
ten arms with suckers or hooks. The 



INTERNAL SHELL OF CUTTLEFISH 

(Sepia) 

L, laminae. 

sub -close Dibranrhla consists of two 
orders: fi.) the Oftopoda, in which are the 
octopus, the argonaut and other forms 
with eight similar arms; (il.) the Deca* 
poda, including the squids, cuttlefish and 
other M. with eight similar arms and two 
longer ones that can he retracted. In all 


cases, M. reproduce by means of eggs, but 
in the freshwater snails (Vivipara), and 
other instances, the young are hatched 
within the parent's oviduct. Some bi- 
valves produce eggs in enormous numbers, 
e.g. the common oyster, a million or more, 
and tho Amer. oyster, ten or fifty times 
*is many. Terrestrial M., on tho other 
hand, deposit, very few eggs, and these 
are enveloped, in some cases, in a gela- 
tinous moss, in others, in a thin soft skin, 
and in a few are protected by a hardened 
calcareous shell. Many M. deposit their 
ova in capsules (e.g. common whelk), 
others produce them in spiral ribbonlike 
structures. The ova of most M. develop 
into free-swimming larva) (Trochophore 
and Veliger), but in a few cases thero is no 
metamorphosis. No mollusc has an 
internal body skeleton, and hence their 
name, from the Lot. mollis, soft. Tn most 
of them tho external shell, which is 



SURFACE OF SECTION OF AMMONITE 
(FOSSIL SHELL) 

Cj — C«_3— Cn. Chambers successively 
occupied as growth proceeded. 

S. Siphurule, through tins passed an 
organic cord connecting the first cham- 
ber, C v with the visceral hump in the 
last chamber, Cm 


secreted by the mantle or outer covering, 
affords adequate protection. Jn the shell, 
a vast variety of structures and arrange- 
ment. occurs, but it is of minor importance 
to systematic zoologists compared with the 
structural features of the animal. The 
shell may be single as In the limpet and 
snail, or be formed of two valves as in the 
mussel or oyster, or it may consist of a 
series of plates as in the Chitons. In the 
squid it is quite internal, anti from a 
number of M. it is altogether absent. 
The foot is a modification of the ventral 
surface, and In the Cephalopoda part of It 
is elaborated into tho so-called arms, tho 
other part forming a funnel through 
which water is ejected to cause tho animal 
to move in the opposite direction, tn 
the cockles it is evolved for leaping, in the 
limpet for clinging, in the razor shells for 
burrowing, and In the pond snails for 
gliding. The operculum is the flat hard 
structure with which the snail doses its 
shell. It also is subject to much elabora- 
tion. Breathing is accomplished in aquatio 
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forms by means of prills, the ctonidla, 
which show a variety of form and arrange- 
ment in the different orders. In most M. 
the mantle, which secretes and lines the 
6holl, is folded in such a way that it 
encloses part of the vascular system, and 
in aquatic forms the gills also are enclosed 
within the mantle cavity. In land M. 
the cavity forms an air chamber, some- 
times termed a lung, with an opening 
through which air is inhaled and exhaled 
at very irregular intervals. This arrange- 
ment facilitates the interchange of gases 
between the vascular system and the air. 
Eustace, a Brazilian mollusc, has a gill, 
and a respiratory chamber, and is thus 
intermediate between wholly aquatic and 
terrestrial M. Some M. have paired gills; 
others have a single gill. The octopus 


Molly 

upper surface is covered with spiny out- 
growths, and with this the limpet rasps 
the rocks for food, and carnivorous M. 
penetrate the shells of other M. From 
complete absence in some species to the 
wonderful eye of the cuttles, organs of 
vision are to be found in all stages of 
development. A sense of bearing, and 
also a sense of smell, are undoubtedly 
present in the more highly specialised M. 
As an instance of the tenacity of life in 
many M., a desert snail in the Brit. 
Museum was found to be alive after having 
been fixed to a tablet for four years, where, 
of course, it could not obtain food or 
water. See J. Sowerby, English Botany , 
1790 -1814 ; The Cambridge Natural His- 
tory , vol. iii., 1895-1909: A. il. Cooke, 
Molluscs , Brachiopoda , 1895; Sir E. R. 
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A, A. Auricles 1 
V. VVntridef 0 ' 1 *" 4 - 
Pm. Pericard ; um. 

AV. Afferent blood 

vessels leading to ‘gills 
G. C'tenidia or ‘gills.’ 

S. Shell. 

M. Mantle. 

GK. Glandular part of 
kidneys. 

UD, Renal duct. 

RA. Renal aperture. 

GA. Genital aperture. 

VN. Visceral nerves. 

P. Pedal nerves. 

St Stomach. 

L. L’ver. 

F. Foot. 


SCHEMATIC TRANSVERSE SECTION OV A IillATERAL MOLLTJSO 
The structure of all Moilusts may be considered as derived by modification 
ot such an arrangement. 


and cuttlefish have one pair, Nautilus two 
pail's, and Chiton many pairs of gills. 
Considerable variation occurs iu the form 
of the gills; some arc filamentous, others 
are formed of a scries of thin, overlapping 
plates or leaves, others are reduced to a 
single septum. In the Scaphopoda there 
are no special breathing organs, but 
exchange of gases takes place over the 
whole surface. 

The vascular system, too, shows great 
differences in development, in various M. 
Iu some, the heart is very reduced; in 
others, a single aurleule aud ventricle are 
present , whereas In others there are two 
auricles and a ventricle. Forms with 
the best developed vascular systems have 
occasional sinuses or spaces into which 
the walls of the blood vessels do not 
extend. Blood flows through the sinuses 
arid into other vessels. In poorly deve- 
loped vascular systems of certain M. the 
actual vessels are comparatively short, 
and the blood passes Into an extensive 
htemoocel. The odontophore or radula, 
which occurs in all M. except the Lamclli- 
branchs, is a romarkahlo structure; its 

E.E. 9 


Lankester, Mollusca , 1906; Ida Colthurst. 
Shells of the Tropical Seas, 1938; Rosalie 
Lulham. Introduction to Zoology, 1923; 
E. A. Ellis, British Snails. 1926; E. Step. 
Shell Life: an Introduction to British 
Mollusca. 1927; O. B. Boggild, Shell 
Structure, 1930; L. A. Borradaile and F. A. 
Potts, The Invertebraia (2nd ed.), 1935; 
and A. U. Vcrrill, Strange Sea Shells, 1936. 

Mollwitz, vil. of Silesia, 3m. W. of Brieg 
Frederick the Great routed the Austrians 
under Neipperg here in 1741 . Frederick’s 
own share in the victory was negligible, 
for w hen his cavalry, under Sehiilenburg, 
were hurled from the field by Uouier. 
the Austrian cavalry leader, Frederick, 
who was involved in their rout, fled from 
the field of battle. It was the Prussian 
infantry under Schwerin who won the 
victory by thoir steadiness and rapid fire. 

Molly Maguires, name of a Ribbon 
society which flourished in Ireland 
between 1835 and 1855, and harassed the 
landlords and thvir supporters. It was 
also the name of o more notorious Irish 
secret society which terrorised the coal 
dists. of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., for some 
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fifteen years before 1877. In that year 
many of the ringleaders were convicted 
and banged, and the society was broken 
up. 

Moloch, see Molkch. 

Molodeohno, Region of (he Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., in the N. W. of the republic. 
The tn. of M. is the cap. 

Molotov, Vyatcheslav Mikhailovich (b. 
1890 ), Russian statesman, b. at Kukardi 
in the government of Yiutka, his real 
nam e being Skryabin. lie was a political 
writer before joining the Bolshevik party, 
or the predecessors of that party, in 1 1)07. 
He assumed the name of M. in 11)01). 
Prominent in the October revolution of 
1917, he was then as closely associated 
with Leniu, as. later, he was with Stalin. 
Becoming secretary of the Central com- 
mittee of th»* Communist party in the 
Ukraine, 1920, and of the Central party, 
U.S.S.R.. 1921, he acquired much in- 
fluence in the executive and legislative 
powers of the Soviet. A member of the 
all-powerful political bureau of the Com- 
munist party in 1924, he was appointed 
president of the council of peoples 
commissars of the U.S.S.R. in 1930, in 
which capacity he introduced the amended 
Russian constitution, which came into 
operation in 1937. M. succeeded Lit- 
vinov (q.v.) as commissar for foroign 
affairs in 1939, still retaining the presi- 
dency of the people’s council. He played 
a leading part in the conclusion of the 
ftoviet-Ger. non -aggression pact of Aug. 
1939, which he declared had ‘put an end 
to the abnormal relations that had existed 
for a number of years between Russia and 
Germany.* In this statement, made on 
Oct. 31, he hinted that 'the ruling classes 
of Great Britain and Franco wanted to 
drag Russia back to the Middle Ages, to 
the days of religious wars, superstition 
and cultural deterioration.’ Yet in fact 
M., conformably with his instructions 
from the Kremlin, was playing a double 
game — conducting tentative and secret 
conversations with Ribbentrop while 
Moscow, in reply to the Brit, and Fr. 
request to underwrite their guarantees 
to Poland and Rumania, was asking for 
a triple alliance of mutual assistance, 
rhambcrhiin hesitated, thinking such 
a step might precipitate rather than 
delay war. Moscow grew tired of waiting 
and M. — who had in the meantime suc- 
ceeded Litvinov as foreign commissar 
— on May 20 (1939) told the Ger. ambus, 
that Russia would reopen trade talks 
with Germany, though only if ‘ the neces- 
sary' political bases’ had been constructed. 
Ribbentrop, in pursuance of Hitler’s 
Intention to clear the way at all costs 
for an attack on Poland, replied that he 
was ready for such a pact. In the sequel, 
following the speed of the Ger. conquest 
of Poland, Moscow demanded bases in the 
Baltic states and Germany was ac- 
quiescent. In the next few months large 
quantities of food and oil were sent 
regularly to Germany under the pact and 
Russia also let sApplies pass through to 
Germany from other countries, thus 
weakening the allied blockade; in return 
Russia received much -needed manufac- 


tured goods and war material. But 
thereafter both nations grow ever more 
suspicious of the other’s real intentions, 
and late in 1940 M. was protesting 
to Ribbentrop that he had violated tho 
pact by giving Transylvania to Hungary 
and guaranteeing the rest of Rumanian 
ter. against any aggression {see on this 
tho Ger. documents on Nazi-Soviet 
dealings pub. after tho war by the 
U.S. State Dept.). In 1940 M. reaffirmed 
Russian neutrality, when he sought to 
justify the extension of the Soviet fron- 
tiers westward by tho incorporation of 
tho Baltic states and Bessarabia, in 
June 1911, in a broadcast following the 
Ger. invasion of Russia, he described tho 
attack us 'without example in the hist, of 
civilised nations.' In the same month he 
visited London and concluded an Anglo- 
Russian treaty of military alliance and 
post-war collaboration; and, at President 
Roosevelt’s invitation, he visited Wash- 
ington. After the war ho represented 
Russia at conferences of foroign ministers 
in Paris and at the United Nations. In 
1919 he was succeeded as minister of 
foreign affairs by Vyshinsky, who had 
represented Russia at the meetings of the 
United Nations’ Security Council. 

Throughout his eareor M. has been the 
cool and business-like revolutionary, a 
born chief-of-staff, os Stalin recognised. 
Through all the changes, troubles, and 
purges he held his position, an opponent 
of all attempts at amelioration of the 
official Soviet policy as enunciated by 
Lenin and Stalin. Latterly his work was 
to extend and consolidate and defend the 
revolution in face of the chaos which he 
believes will accompany an inevitable 
breakdown of W. civilisation. In a 
Russia rioted for untidiness ho stood for 
precision and order. With an infinite 
capacity for unwearied and tenacious 
organisation, backed by unwavering and 
fanatical devotion to Stalin, to Russia, 
and to Communism, he wore down his 
opponents by the sheer force of tedium, 
and achieved a place second only to 
Stalin. 

Molotov: 1. Region of the R.S.F.S.R., 
in the central Urals, on both sides of the 
Kama R., producing copper, potash, etc., 
and having iron industries. Pop. 2,082,000. 
2. Formerly Perm. Cup. of the above, 
formerly cap. of the old prov. of Perm. 
It i< situated on the It. Kama, near the 
point where the It. Chussovaya fiows into 
it. 210 in. N.W. of Sverdlovsk. It lias a 
univ., founded before the revolution. Tt 
was the see of a bishop until the dis- 
establishment of the Uhureh in 1918, 
and has a cathedral. M. is an important 
ri\. port for reloading the Siberian grain 
and metals from the Urals from the rail- 
way for shipment down the Kama, and 
for loading the oil and manufactured 
goods which come down the Kama on to 
the railway. The shipping of timber, the 
timber industry, flour mills, and leather 
works are the chief activities of this city, 
and the inotal works near by, at Moto- 
vilikha, are also a big industrial concern. 
Copper was discovered In the seventeenth 
century. Other industries are the build- 
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till? of ships for rlv. traffic, the manuf. of 
phosphcitfc fertilisers, and non-ferrous 
metallurgy. Before the First World 
War the pop. was 63,000; to-day it Is 
upwards of 2 .‘>.3, 000. 

Molteno, Sir John Charles (1814-86), 
S. African statesman, of Milanese ex- 
traction, b. in London. In 1831 he 
sailed for S. Africa, in J No 4 became first 
member for Beaufort in the legislative 
assembly, and in 1872 was appointed 
first Cape Premier. In 1878 he re- 
tired from public life, being opposed in 
every respect to Sir Bartle Frere’s policy. 
The Life, and Times of Sir J. C. Molteno 
by bis son, Percy A. M. f gives an account 
of the Cape colonists’ struggle to obtain 
a liberal aud workable constitution. 

Moltke, Adam Gottlob, Count von (1710- 
1792). court marshal and privy councillor 
to the Ban. king, Frederick V., over whom 
ho exercised great influence. While he 
was averse from liberating the serfs, lie 
introduced considerable scientific im- 
prove.nients into Dan. agriculture. His 
Memoirs, pub. in fJcr. in 1870, are valued 
as a record of bis times. See II. H. L.ing- 
liorn. ft istorisrhe Savhrirht ubrr die 
danisrhen Moltkes, 1871. 11 is grandson. 

Count Adam Wilhelm von M. (1785-1804), 
leaded the democratic, ministry' which 
introduced the constitution of .hine, 18 49. 

Moltke, Helmuth Carl Bernhard, Baron 
von (JSOO 91), Prussian general ami 
statesman. If. at Parchim. -on of a 
Dan. general. In 1822 lie left the Dan. 
for the Prussian military service, be- 
coming st a IT -major in 1832. In 1839 he 
took part in tin* Syrian campaign as ad- 
viser to the Turkish commander-in-chief. 
Becoming chief of the general staff in 
18 49. he took an important part, in the 
conduct of ■ operations in the Dan. war 
(18(H) and in the subseum nt peace nego- 
tiations. 11c was sent to Florence in Feb. 
1800 to negotiate an alliance with Italy 
against Austria. In t he ensuing war with 
Austria he. again displayed astounding 
precision aud rapidity in formulating the 
general plan id campaign. With the 
Prussian king ho defeated the Austrians 
at Sadowu (1 86(5). His foresight had much 
to do with the success of Germany in the 
Franco-Ger. war of 1871, the details of the 
plan of campaign being prepared by him 
as early as the winter of 18(57. He con- 
centrated his armies on Met/, with ex- 
treme caution, and in less than throe 
weeks actually reached the walls of Paris. 
On his return to Prussia M. was created 
field-marshal. In 1873 M.. with Barya- 
tlnski and the emperors of Germany aud 
Russia, signed a treaty with Russia, a 
treaty ominous of the growing importance 
of Germany in the constellation of powers. 
M. pub. many works, among which were 
The Italian Campaign of IA5.V: The Franco- 
Xicrman War (1872); and The German 
Army (1871). 

Moltke, Helmuth Johannes Ludwig von 

(1848--1910), Ger. general, native of Gers* 
dorff, Mecklenburg, son of a minor 
Prussian official, and nephew of the 
famous F.-M. von M. A lieutenant in the 
campaign of 1870, in 1382 be became 
personal aide-de-camp to his uncle, on 


whose death in 1891 he became aide to the 
emperor. Major-general, 1899, he was 
promoted lieutenant-general, 1902, with 
command of an infantry div. of Prussian 
Guards. Chief of general staff from 1900, 
in 1914 he was superseded by Falkouhayn 
and became deputy -chief. 

Moluccas, or Spice Islands, sev. groups 
of is. of the Malay Archipelago, lying 
between New Guinea and Celebes, be- 
longing to tho Dutch. They include 
Ternate and Halmahera; Buru and Ceram 
(in tho Arnboyna group); the Banda Is.; 
Tlrnor-Laut, Larat, and other of the S.E. 
is.; and the Bachian, Obi, Kel, Aru, 
Babar, Leti, and Wetar groups. The M. 
are mountainous aud volcauia, and the 
soil is very fertile, the chief products of 
commerce being all kinds of spices, sago, 
rice, and coffee. The climate is fairly 
healthy, though hot and moist. Am- 
boyuu is tho chief tn. and most important 
commercial centre. The inhab. of the 
M. arc mainly Polynesians, Papuans, and 
Malayans. 

The Eng. were in possession of the M. in 
the early seventeenth century, when 
there were frequent battles with the 
Dutch; but later in that century the 
Dutch, by r securing t.heir base in Java, 
became masters of the archipelago. Van 
Diemen, having conquered Ceylon, iso- 
lated Malacca, with rho result that tho 
M. fell to tin* Dutch in 1642. According 
to Rattles (ij.r.) desolation and ruin 
tracked the steps of the Dutch power, and 
in the outer is., especially in the M. and 
Celebes, his summary condemnation was 
not unmerited. Ainboyna was occupied 
by the Jap. in Fob 1942, but the is. 
reverted to the Dutcti in 1915. In 1946 
they were recognised as part of the new 
state of E. Indonesia (»jm\) The area of 
Aiuhnvna is 75,000 sq. in., and pop. 
401,000; Ternate 115,900 sq. in., pop. 
19 4.000. St e. II. M. Tomlinson. Tide- 
marks. 1924; J. Verken, Moluccas — Reise , 
1H07-U, 1930; J. J. Saar Reise an 
Randa , ItiU-uo, 1930; and R. H. Gofton, 
Rnqeant of the Spice Islands , 1936. 

Moluccella, genus of hardy’ and half- 
hardy animals (family Labiutie), with 
flowers in axillary whorls. M. hevis, 
Molucca balm, is grown in the garden. 

Molybdenum (symbol Mo, atomic num- 
ber 42, atomic weight 95-95. first obtained 
in the metallic stale by Iljelin, 1782), a 
silvery-white, brittle metal, occurs In the 
mineral molybdenite, MoS a , the disulphide 
of M., which resembles graphite In appear- 
ance, but which can be distinguished from 
it by the green tinge which it gives to the 
Bunsen Marne. It also occurs in wnl- 
fenite, PbMoOj. or load molybdate, and 
in a rare form as M. ochre, MoO a , the 
most important of the three oxides of M. 
The metal is obtained by heating the 
oxide with charcoal, or in a current of 
hydrogen, or by heating with aluminium. 
Molybdeuite when roasted oxidises 
form the oxide, which is soluble in 
ammonia, forming eminonium molybdate, 
a reagent u^ed tn test for phosphates. 
M. is used in the production of high- 
speed steels; 90 per cent of the global 
production of M. comes from the P.S.A. 
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Molyneux, William (1056-9S), Irish 
mathematician and philosophical writer, 

6. in Dublin. A fellow of the Royal 
Society, and at one timo president of the 
Dublin Philosophical Society, he was re- 
turned to the Irish Parliament in 1(192, 
and created a stir by his plea for the 
legislative independence of his country in 
The Case for Ireland (1698). He wrote 
the first Eng. treatise on optics, lUoptriva 
Nova (1692), a subject suggested, perhaps, 
by his wife's tragic loss of sight. 

Molyneux River, see Clutiia. 

Molza, Francesco Maria (1489-1544), 
It. poet, b. at. Modena. There he married, 
but most of his years were spent free from 
domestic Ties at Rome and at Bologna, 
amid a brill .ant and admiring literary 
band. His Ninja Tiberina bus been de- 
scribed as a glowing pastoral mosaic, but 
most of his poetry seems but a frigid, 
if finished, paraphrase of Uk. and Lat. 
verse. Edmund Gardner, however, speaks 
of his ‘ noble sonnets * on the sack of Rome 
and the condition of Italy. 

Mombasa, seaport and tu. of Brit. E. 
Africa on the E. coast of Mombasa Is. 
The is. of M. is 3 m. long and 2 in. wide, 
and has an area of 5J sip in. It is 
separated from the mainland bv a narrow 
channel, the N. part of which leads from 
the Indian Ocean to M. Old Port, while 
the S. part leads to Kilindiui Quay and 
railhead. All about the is. are groups of 
huts occupied by Swahilis, Indians, and 
members of the different tribes resident 
on this part of the coast. Kiliudini. the 
chief port of the is., is thoroughly modern, 
with spacious sheds along the quay. M. 
Old Port has been used for centuries and 
is situated on the N. side of the Is., where 
it is dominated by the old Arab tn. It is 
now used exclusively for dhows. At 
M’Baraki on the is. of M. is a slipway and 
anchorage for yachts. 

The Portuguese sailed into M. Id 1498, 
when Vasco da Gama £ad an unfriendly j 
reception. The tn. was sacked by Pedro 
Cabral in 1500 and in 1505 by Francesco j 
de Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy , 
of India. In 1698 the Arabs entered the ! 
port after the garrison had held out until [ 
only eleven men and two women were 
left, these being murdered by the Arabs 
before the Portuguese fleet could reach the 
place. In 1729 the Portuguese w>ere 
driven out of E. Africa for all time. In 
the early nineteenth century an abortive 
attempt was made to set up a Brit. pro- 
tectorate. After the suppression of the 
Mazrui rebellion in 1896, the limits of the 
E. Africa Protectorate were proclaimed, > 


nan, China, 135 m. I5.N.E. of Hhamo 
(Burma). It has important cattle mar- 
kets. Pop. 6000. 

Moments. The moment of a force about 
a given point is the product of the force 
and perpendicular drawn from the given 
point upon the line of action of the force. 
The moment is zero when either the force 
is zero or its line of action passes through 
the given point. Moments may bo repre- 
sented graphically by the area of a 


P 



Kia. i 


triangle. If P (Fig. 1) is the giveu point, 
AB represents the force in magnitude and 
direction, PN is drawn perpendicularly 
to AB, then the moment of the force about 
1* =- AB < PN which is equal to twice 
the area of the triangle PAH. From con- 
siderations of such areas, it may he de- 
duced that the algebraical sum of the 
moments of a system of forces about a 
point is equal to the moment of their 
resultant about that point, paying due 
regard to sign. The common convention 
of signs is that the moment is positive if 
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since when the inhab. of M. have ceased rm. 2 

to be in a state of petty warfare. A great 

stride forward was the construction of the ( he force tends to turn tho body about the 
railway from M. to Kampala, Uganda point in a couuter-clockwfee direction, 
(1895-1901), later extended to Lake negative when tho body tends to turn in 
Magadi (opened in 1913). For many the opposite direction, 
years the hist, of M. has been merely a Moment of Inertia . — A constant of a 
tale of commercial development. A de- body which is most important, in the 
tailed account af early settlements by the mathematics of the rotation of a rigid 
Arabs will be found in The Ilistorj / of the body. Consider a rigid body divided np 
Imams and Seyyids of Oman by Salil-ibu- into very small particles, tho moment of 
Razik, which has been trans. into Eng. inertia of tho body about a given axis is 
Pop. 102,500 (of Ik.). . defined as the sum of the products ob- 

Momein, or Teng-yuah-ting, tn. of Tiin- tained by multiplying the mass of eaoh 
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dement by the square of its distance from 
the sriven axis. A few simple cases are 
noticed here. The easiest method of cal- 
culating the moment of Inertia is by means 
of the Integral calculus. A uniform rod 
of length 2Z and line density p rotates 
about an axis perpendicular to it through 
its centre C (Fig. 2). Take an element 



6x at distance -r from v . its dins'- - rfr, 
its moment of inertia -- pr'*8x, therefore 
total moment of inertia of the rod 

zf l p.e n lx , where M - total 

J ir J .i 

mass =- 2/p. The moment of inertia of a 
rectangle, sides 2a and : lh , is found by 
dividing it up into thin rods parallel to one 



u lino through Its centre parallel to the 
side 2a — M-^r, where M is tlio total mass 

of the rectangle. A circular plate (Fig. 3) 
is divided up into annular rings, If O is 
the centre, take the ring, the radii of 
whose boundaries are r and r +6r. Its 


mass => 2 nr. p.fir., where p « density. Its 
moment of inertia about an axis through 
0 perpendicular to the plane of the 
plate = 2 n.p.r.Sr x r*. Total moment of 

inertia of the plate J' a ^‘Zvpv*ir t where a 
is the radius. Therefore moment of 
inertia — where M ~ mass of the 

plate. Two very important theorems in 
connection with the theory are the follow- 
ing: (1) If we take three perpendicular 
axes ox , o/y, oz (Fig. 4), and consider the 
• moment of inertia of a particle of mass m 
about these axes, the position of the 
particle being in the xy plane and having 
co-ordinates ( i., y) t i.e. oM - x, MF =* jy, 
then i t my 2 . l v = mx 2 , I* = mr a , where I 
denote* the moment of inertia, and thesulllx 
the, axii about which the moment of inertia 
I i 4 - taken. Then 1* -f- l v --- m(.r a + j/ 8 ) -- 
! int* I z. (2) Again, if r t ** moment of 

i inertia of the body about an axis through 
! the centre of gravity and I 2 ^ moment of 
! inertia about a parallel axis at a distance 
\h lrom it, then I 2 = It -F M/fc 2 , where M - 
! moss of tli<‘ body. Thus the moment of 
s inertia of a circular plate about an axis 

Ma a 

j perpendicular to its plane = and 

! the moment of inertia about a diameter 
| = * , since the first axis is perpendicular 


. to the diameter and, from the symmetry of 
! the figure, t ho moment of inertia about any 
; diameter is the same. Any two perpen- 
dicular diameters inav be taken, the result 
following by the first theorem. The 
moment of inertia about a tangent. 

- M«* lo the second theorem. 

4 


tiendinq Moment. - Consider a beam 
1 ti xed at one end. a load ran bo applied to 
I the other greater than it cun bear. The 
beam may bend to such an extent that 
i rupture takes place or one part slides over 
I the other. If the beam docs not break the 
j load -till tend- to produce the above 
results which teudeney is resisted by 
stro.-sos ( ailed into play in the beam 
itself, nearly when the beam bends, 
the upper surface is elonguted and the 
lower surface is compressed, and the 
stresses generated are obviously equal and 
opposite in direction, thus constituting a 
couple. Tins couple resists the bending 
which necessarily must be caused by an 
external couple, which is called the 
heiuliug moment, at the section of the 
beam under consideration, and is equal 
to the moments of tho external forces on 
the part of the beam on one side of the 
section about the section. 

Examples: (1) Cantilever with a load 
at the free end (Fig. 5). — Take section AB, 
whose distance from the free end — x. 
Then the bending moment at this section 
\V\r. If the bending moment is repre- 
sented graphically by y the bending 
moment is represented by the triangle, 
since y^-W.r. (2* Cantilever with uni- 

formly distributed load (Fig. f>). — Let 

w - ^ - weight per unit length. Then 
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diagram in this case is a parabola ami the 
ticnding moment is represented by //. 



FIG. 0 


v weight per unit length. Then bending \ 
moment at AH \i t x jM\r 2 iw.r (L .r), j 
where L- length or the beam. Bending j 
moment diagram i- a parabola. The ! 
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bending moment is clearly greatest at the 
middle point — l v ' $Cf) “ “g' • Thc n,ore 
complicated questions of rolling loads, and 


loads unevenly distributed, admit of 
similar solutions. 

Turning Moments . — A flywheel of an 
engine acting against a friction brake is 
an example of this. The wheel rotates 
against u force, and thus their is a turning 
moment which in the steady state of 
motion is equal to the moment of the 
frictional force about the axis. 

Momentum, quantity in dynamics ob- 
tained by multiplying the mass of a body 
by its velocity. It is a directed quantity, 
and the M. of a system of particles is 
obtained by adding together the M. of the 
sow component, particles according to t.lie 
vector law. The impulse of a force on a 
particle is measured by the change of 
M. it product's in it. By Newton’s third 
law the total M. of a system cannot be 
altered by any action between its com- 
ponent parts. This principle is known us 
the conservation of M. 

Momerie, Alfred Williams (1818-1900). 
Eng. divine, b. in London. lie was 
ordained priest in 1879. In 1880 he was 
appointed prof, of logic and mental 
philosophy at. King's College, London, 
and in 1888 chosen morning preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital. 11c pub. sermons 
and works on the philosophy of Christi- 
anity. 

Mommsen, Theodor (1817 1903). Tier, 
classical scholar and historian, b. at 
Carding ill Schleswig- 1 1 oNtcin. Ilis de- 
tailed knowledge of Horn. hist, and 
critical methods of procedure attracted 
the attention of the Berlin Academy, who 
commissioned him to examine Bom. 
inscriptions In France and Italy. In 
IS 18 M. became prof. of jurisprudence 
at. Leipzig, but be was compelled to retire 
from this otlicc in 1850 owing to his 
revolutionary tendencies in polities. In 
IS. 5 2 he was appointed t,o the chair of 
Horn, law at Zurich, anu in 1 8.54 lie became 
prof, of the same subject at Breslau. In 
1858 he became prof, of unct.. hist, at 
Berlin, and during his professorship ho 
compiled the famous Corpus Jusrrip- 
tiim um Latina rum and assisted in the 
compilation of the Monumenta (lermnniic 
Hidorica. From 1873 to 1895 he held 
the position of secretary to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. From 1873 to 
1 ''82 lie was a member of the Prussian 
Mouse of Represent at i\es. and was con- 
Mst cully democratic in ids views. His 
chief works, beside those mentioned are 
Osku-rhe. St a dim (1*15); the I'nter- 
dttitstfun JJialrkte (18.50r. Corjms / n scrip - 
tiannm \eapoh tuna rum (1 8.51 ); Da Rerhts- 
frrtui - zmschen Crisar and item Senat 
(18.»7); (Jrschirhtc dvs tomisrlten Miinz- 
vt'srns (1800): Res first if Diri August! : 
and an ed. of the famous Jtfnnummlum 
A nr gran urn. But it i-> for his History 
of Home (18.53 -.50) [see ; Everyman's 
Library, Eng. trnns.) that the name of M. 
w ill chiefly be remembered. The author’s 
extensive knowledge and critical insight 
place the work in the forefront of Bom. 
hints. See studies by C. Bardt, 1003; 
L. M. Hartmann, 1908; l J. von Wilam- 
owitz-MoellendorfT, 1918; and W. Weber, 
1929. 

Momordica, genus of trople-al climbing 
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plants (family Cucurbitacoro). with white 
or yellow flowers and ornamental gourds 
of various shapes, sometimes called 
balsam apples. M. Ralaamica is the 
balsam apple, M. Charantia the balsam 
pear. 

Mompos, old tn. in the dept, of Bolivar, 
Colombia. S. America, on the Magdalena 
H., 110 m. S.E. of Cartagena. It is 
reached by riv. steamer from the latter 
oit 3 r or Harranquilla. The chief industries 
are cattle -farming and tobacco-growing. 
The Colcgio de Pinillos is noted throughout 
Colombia ns a sent of learning. Pop. 
30,000. 

Mona, name used by Tacitus for the 
isle of Anglesey. 

Monaco, small It. principality, hounded 
on the »S. by the Mediterranean and sur- 
rounded on all its other sides by the Fr. 
dept, of Alnes-Maritimes. Area 8 sq. m. 
The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, 
has ail area of nearly 50 ac., with a depth 
of 00 ft. at the entranre. M. came into 
the hands of the Grimaldi family in 908. 
In 1715 it passed into the female line, and 
on the death of Louise Ilippolyic, her 
husband, count of Thoriguy, succeeded 
under the name of Jacques f. It was 
annexed by France in 1793, and was ceded 
to Sardinia in 1840. P then came into 
the possession of King Vntoi Emmanuel, 
who sold it to France in 1801. The 
principality is still under the protort foil 
of France. Until 1011 the prince was an 
absolute ruler, but in that year a consti- 
tution was estah. providing for a nat ional 
council elected by universal suffrage. In 
1810 the gov. adopted a code based on the 
Fr. codes and a court of first instance, as 
wclJ as a juge do paix’s corn-. The prin- 
cipality issues its own separate postage 
stamps, and has its own flag. M. is the 
seat of a Rom. Catholic bishop (since 1887) 
The cap. is M. (pop. 2500), where there is 
an international hydrographic bureau, 
other tns. being La Condumine (12.000). 
and Monte Carlo (12,000) where a motor 
rally is held. The principality flourishes 
chiefly on the famous casino and gardens. 
The climate is temperate and pleasant. 
Palms, olives, oranges, citrons, and aloes 
grow abundantly. The cap. has a line 
palace, cathedral, eollege, museum, etc. 
Perfumery, spirits, ami pottery are tho 
chief manufs. Prince Louis II. ( 1 870— 
1040) became ruler in 1022. Normally 
the succession would have passed t.o his 
daughter, the comtcsse de Polignnc. but 
she renounced her rights in favour of her 
son Prince Rainier ( h . 1023). Pop. of 
principality, 10,200. Sec A. Smith, 
Monaco and Monte ( ’trio, 1012; L, II. 
Lahando, Ilistoire de la principality de 
Monaco , 1034; and F. W. Picard, 

Monaco and the French Riviera, 1937. 

Monad and Monadisni. The philosophy 
of Leibniz (r/.i\), which is included In thcRe 
terms, is intermediary between that of 
SpinozA (q.v.) or monism, and that of 
Descartes (q.v.) or dualism. A monad 
may be said to be the ultimate constituent 
of all substance: monads are simple and 
similar in constitution; they differ only 
qualitatively: each is a self-contained 
individuality, and a monad has two 


qualities, perception, or capacity to mirror 
the universe, and appetite, or striving. 
From the highest monad, which is God . to 
the very lowest all are constituted so that 
at all moments they are all in harmony, 
although each works out its own develop- 
ment under its own laws independently of 
all the others. Man is built up of a 
complexity of monads, while his soul is a 
single monad, the centre of his being. See 
O. W. Leibnitz, Monadol/xjie ftrans. by 
R. Latta), 1898, and Nauveaux Easaia 
(trails, by A. G. Langley), 1896. 

Monadnook, Mount, or Grand Monad- 
nock, isolated mt. in Cheshire eo., S.W. 
of New Hampshire, U.S.A. Altitude 
3186 ft. 

Monagas. state of N.E. Venezuela, with 
„thc gulf of Paria on the E., Sacre to the N., 
Anzoutcgni to tho W., and having the R. 
Orinoco as if h H. boundary. Tho state 
slopes from tho W. to the E., is fertile, and 
has a number of lakes. The can is 
Maturin. Area, 11,155 sq. m. Pop. 
122.900. 

Monaghan: 1. Inland co. in the pro v. 
of Ulster, Eire. The N. is watered by the 
Black water, the S. by the Fane and Glyde, 
and the YV. by the Erne. Tho surface 
generally is hilly, the Slieve Beagh range, 
1250 ft. at its highest point, extending 
along tho whole N.W. boundary into 
Fermanagh. None of the rlvs. are navi- 
gable*. The Plater Canal, which unites 
loughs Neagh and Erne, traverses the eo. 
near M. and Clones. The S. contains rich 
and productive land, but the most fertile 
part is the central, including the baronies 
of M„ Cmnorne. and Dartree. Agri- 
culture is the main occupation, flax and 
wheat being the chief prod nets. Linen 
is tho « hief manuf. The area is 500 sq. ni. 
Pop. 58,000. 2. The co. tn., 15 rn. W.8.VV. 

of Armagh, contains the college of Macar- 
tan and a Rom. Catholic chapel. The 
bor. obtained its charter from James I. 
Pop. 4700. 

Monandry, ace under Family. 

Monapia, see Man, Islk of. 

Monarchianism. The term applied 
derisively by Tertullian to those heretics 
of the second and third centuries who 
denied tho doctrine of the Trinity and 
constituted themselves the defenders of 
the monarchy of God or Christian uni- 
tarianism. Latter-day historians classify 
monarchians into the Adoptionist. (from 
the view* that Christ was the Son of God by 
adoption only) or Dynainistle sect, who 
held Christ to be a human being endowed 
with dhiue powers, and the Modalistic 
sect, who regarded Christ as the inear- 
nation of God the Father, and maintained 
generally that tho Trinity was really 
reducible to different conceptions under 
which the One Divine Being might be 
viewed. It scorns that one Theodotus, a 
shoemaker, was the first to teach that 
Jesus was mere man, and incurred ex- 
communication for his views. Arteinon. 
who belonged to the ante-Xicene .Monar- 
chians (or Adopt ionists), declared the 
doctrine of t ho Trinity to be an innovation 
dat ing from Zephyrinus and a relapse into 
heathen polytheism. Ho also asserted 
that Christ w*as a mere man, hut born of a 
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virgin, and superior in virtue to the 
prophets. His views, for which he, too, 
incurred excommunication, wcro de- 
veloped by Paul of Sauiosata (see Euse- 
bius, Historia E'rclesiastica). The dy- 
namistic heretics are largely associated 
with the .A legions, or deriders of the 
Logos q.r.), the term A legions or Alogi 
being invented to emphasise their rejection 
of the divine Word preached by John. 
The name mainly associated with the 
Modalistic M. Is that of Praxeas, against, 
whom TcrtulJian especially hurled his 
fulminations. Praxeas was both Mon- 
arehian ami Patripassian (the \\'. name for 
the heresy of Sabcllius, viz. that God the 
Father became incarnate and suffered 
(passtis est), t’n* Son being only a form or 
modality of the same Person). They were 

re widely spread than the Adoptionists,* 

but both sects belong only to the early 
centuries. See L. J. Text* rout . I i into \ re 
des daymen, i., Paris, 190«"»; L. Duchesne, 
Early Historians of the Christ tan Church, 
i.. 1909; and P. Hughes, History of the 
Church , i., 1931. 

Monarchy, see Sovereignty. 

Monarda, genus of N. Amor, perennials 
(family Labiotae). M. didyma, the sweet 
bergamot, or Oswego tea, bears whorls of 
fragrant scarlet flowers from June to 
Aug. 

Monash, Sir John (I8(m- 193I ), Austra- 
lian soldier, b. at Melbourne, of Jewish 
descent aud educated at the Scotch 
College and Melbourne Univ. M. has 
been styled the greatest Jewish soldier 
since Mass6na; he was certain lv the only 
one to rise to the command of an army 
<orps during the First World M ar, and 
reached higher rank as an oflicer in the 
Brit. Army than any previous Jewish 
soldier. In Gallipoli he showed tactical 
perception and powers of organisation, 
and in 1918 he succeeded Gen. Bird wood 
(q.v.) in charge of t He Australian Corps. 
After the Armistice he organised the 
repatriation of the Australians. 

Monastery, abbey, priory, or convent 
for monks or nuns dedicated to the religi- 
ous life. An abbey (as the name implies) 
is under the rule of an abbot or abbess; 
similarly a priory is ruled by a prior or 
prioress, iri cathedral Ms. the bishop 
was the abbot, ami the superior of the 
estab. wa- 1 a cathedral prior. In its early 
stages, whin monastieism wa** piwt isod in 
the eromitifrtl form, the Ms. weie merely 
groups of cells or huts. Si. Pachomius, 
the founder of coenobite Ms., built his flrst 
M. in the form of a vil., with rows of huts 
large enough to accommodate three 
monks in each, and with a common re- 
fectory and a church. Under his rule the 
monks worked at different trades such as 
tailoring, carpentering, etc., so that work- 
shops formed part of the buildings, the 
produce being shipped to Alexandria ami 
sold to support the community. As time 
went on and the miogibcr of convents grew, 
experience led t* the formation of a 
regular plan; the 7-stabs, were made more 
compact, which also helped to guard them 
from outside attack, and were encom- 
passed with means of defence, the monks 
erecting massive buildings, containing all 


tlio necessary accommodation aud sur- 
rounded with high walls us a protection 
against a possible enemy. 

The E. or oriental Ms. differed in their 
architectural plan from those of the W. 
That of Santa Laura (i.e. Holy M.), Mt. 
Athos, may be taken as a typical E. M. 
It is enclosed within high stone walls, and 
occupies between 3 and 4 ac. of ground. 
The main entrance, which is composed of 
three iron doors, is on the N. side, and is 
guarded by a tower, the only other en- 
trance being a small postern on the S. 
side. On entering there is an outer court- 
yard with a chapel immediately facing, 
and to the left the guest-house with a 
cloister running along the front. The 
refectory, kitchens, storehouses, etc., aro 
also in tills courtyard, which thus becomes 
the centre of the material life of the com- 
munity, while the inner courtyard forms 
the centre of the religious life. As one 
enters, the church at once arrests attention 
as the chief feature of tin* whole building. 
It is placed almost in the middle of the 
courtyard, which is surrounded by 
cloisters on to which open the colls of 
the monks, and in front of it there is a 
marble fountain. Although the refectory 
stands in the outer courtyard, the entrance 
is effected from the inner courtyard; it is 
a large cruciform building, and is decor- 
ated with frescoes representing various 
saints. In the E. M. this building is 
usually found sited near the church, in 
the place of a chapter-house; meals are 
often taken in solitude in tho cells. 

The ( "optic Ms. adopted a different plan 
of architecture, the courtyards being 
absent. The church occupies tho N. side 
of the building, and alongside it runs an 
immense gallery with the ceils opening out 
on either side. During the great monastic 
epoch that followed ct. Benedict (see 
MoNAKTinsM) a great number of beautiful 
Ms. were built. The Benedictine Ms. all 
followed ono architectural plan, whirl 
was, of course, modified according to the 
site. Tho buildings were erected in a 
series of groups; the church, as the centre 
of the religions life of tho community, 
formed one side of a square cloister, round 
the other sides of which were other build- 
ings forming a necessary part of the 
monastic life, tlio chapter-house, the 
dormitory, the common room, and the re- 
fectory. Another group was formed by 
tho infirmary, with its garden and the 
school for the novices, while beyond the 
convent enclosure lay the abbot’s house 
and tho outer school, with the gueat-houso 
for distinguished visitors not far distant. 
In large Ms. there wore sometimes throo 
guest-houses: the one already mentioned, 
the other two being for monk* and poor 
travellers and placed on either side of the 
main entrance. The buildings connected 
with the material wunts of the community 
lay to the 8. and W. of the Church, the 
kitchen, buttery, bakehouse, brewhouse, 
etc., the refectory being reached by a 
passage from the kitchen, and beyond 
these agaiu were ranged the workshop, 
stables, and farm buildings. The great 
Swiss M. of St. Gall (a.d. 820) was a typical 
Benedictine M., and the same plan is 
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followed out. more or loss faithfully in most i 
of their buildings, with slight variations 
due to the locality. So, for instance, at 
Canterbury the cloister and monastic; 
buildings are situated to tho N. of tlic 
church instead of the S. as is usual, and at 
Worcester and Durham tho dormitories 
show a slight difference in arrangement. 
At Westminster Abbey and St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, tbo normal Benedictine 
plan is adhered to. Buckfost Abbey is 
anot her example of the Benedictine style. 

The Clunittcs grouped their buildings 
somewhat differently, and in the plan of 
the abbey of Oluny. founded by Wm„ 
duke of Aquitaine, the cloister is placed 
considerably further W. than is usual, and 
the monastic buildings do not open out of 
it, but are placed in a separate group. 



Moreover ClunJac Ms., except < ’limy itself 
were ruled by priors, not abbots, so that J 
the abbot’s eslab. is lacking. There were i 
not a great number oi Clumac houses in 
England; the one at Lewes was the first, 
but the best preserved are at Castle Acre 
and Wenloek. 

Following on the Cluniae Ms. cume those 
of the Cistercians, the chief characteristic 
of which was their plainness and sim- 
plicity, the outward expression of the 
rigid rule they adopted, rnneeessary 
dec oration of anv sort, was forbidden, such 
hs turrets, pinnacles, or stained gloss, and 
the sites chosen were* usually wild ami 
desolate. The effect of these regulations 
was the production of a definite Cistercian 
style of monastic, building, of which Foun- 
tains is a good example. The first, of 
their houses was the abbey of Citeaux. 
They followed out a particular plan. The 
buildings were divided into two wards, 
separated by a w r all. In the outer wen* 
the barns, granaries, stables, workshops, 
etc., and in the inner the monastic build- 
ings proper, with the ehurch occupying 
the central position. At, Clairvaux (a.d. 
1116) there are two cloisters, aud on the 
E. side beyond the monastic buildings 


there are gardens, orchards, and fish- 
ponds placed outside the convent, walls. 
The church was also built on a slightly 
different plan from those of other com- 
munities. with a very short E. limb, which 
was, as a rule, Bquare. It also invariably 
bad two square chapels on the K. side of 
the transepts, which wero divided off with 
solid walls, and at Clairvaux there are nine 
chapels radiating round the apse, also 
divided by solid walls. In the Cistercian 
Ms. tin* chapter-house was always quad- 
rangular, and was divided into two or 
three aisles by pillars and arches. The 
position of tho refectory is also a charac- 
teristic; in the Benedictine houses it was 
placed parallel to the nave of the church 
on the side of the cloister furthest removed 
from it, aud it ran E. and W., but in the 
Cistercian houses it was placed at right 
angles to the church, and ran N. and S. 
The buildings may bo placed in five groups: 
(1) The outer ward containing all the 
buildings connected with labour of all 
kinds. (2) Those connected with hos- 
pitality and tlu* material requirements of 
the community placed just with iu the 
inner ward. (3 ) The church and monastic 
buildings. ( 1 ) The inner cloister, with the 
library, lecture-hall, and literary require- 
ments. (.>) The infirmary and novices' 
quarters. The first Cistercian bouse to 
be founded in England was that, of Waver- 
ley Abbey, near Farnbain, of which but 
little now remains. That of Fountains 
Abbey, Yorkshire, is the best preserved, 
others being at Kicwmlx. Kirkstull. Tin- 
tern. Nolle} . etc. 

The August i nia n Ms. followed the Bene- 
dietine plan more or less, but a leading 
characteristic of their buildings is the im- 
mense lengt h of their churches, which were 
devised to accommodate large congrega- 
tions. At Llanlhony and Christ Church 
iTwynliam) the choir is shut off from the 
aisles. Sometimes there are no aisles at 
all, as at Bolton and Kirkliam, while at 
Brinkhurn and Lanereost there are only 
N aisles. The abbey of St. Augustine at 
Bristol was typical of the Austin canons, 
their church now being used as the 
cathedral. 

The Premonstnitcnsians (so called from 
their first abbey at Fremont re in France), 
in building, followed the plan of the Austin 
canons, of which they were a branch. The 
first Eng. ratal*, was at New house in Lin- 
colnshire vi.n. 1 1 4 U ) , but the best pre- 
ben ed are those of Easby, Yorkshire, and 
Bay ham, Sussex. 

The Carthusian monks departed from all 
the other communities in their archi- 
tectural plan, owing to a wide difference 
in their rule. Their order sprang up as a 
revival of the eremitical life, ana ns soli- 
tude and silence were enjoined by their 
founder, St. Bruno. It was necessary to 
build in such a manner that this could be 
carried out. The M. was therefore 
arranged iu a series of detached cells or 
small cottages, each containing a In mg* 
room, sleeping-re.- m. etc., with a small 
garden surrounded by a wall, and openiug 
on to a corridor, which in its turn opened 
on to a cloister connecting tho whole. At 
the great Carthusian M. of Clermont these 
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cells occupy three sides of the cloister, and 
on the w. lie the church, the chapter- 
house, and refectory, with the other neces- 
sary offices. This arrangement is in- 
variably found throughout the charter- 
houses. os they were called in England, of 
wliich there wore ne\er more than nine. 
The best preserved is that of Mt. Grace in 
Yorkshire, though that of Witharn in 
Somersetshire is the earliest. Others 
were at Sheen, Bichniond, and the famous 
Charter Ilouso in London. The modern 
charterhouse at Farkminster. Sussex, is 
built according to the old plan. 
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necessity adapted to the sites chosen, so 
that there was seldom any regularity in 
the buildings, and their best efforts were 
concentrated on their churches, which 
were built with a view to accommodating 
large congregations. These were generally 
long-shaped buildings without, any tran- 
septs, the nave being divided into two 
parts, one for the brotherhood and the 
other for the congregation. The E. end 
was as a rule square. One of tlio beHt pre- 
served Eng. friaries is rhat of the Domini- 
cans at Gloucester, where there is also a 
Franciscan convent. The Dominicans’ 
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The above sketch plan is reproduced, by permission of the Ministry of Works, 
from a measured plan. 


A medieval experiment w T hich has never 
been revived is that of double Ms., the 
first examples of which occur in Gaul in 
the seventh century. In these two 
separate communities of monks and nuns 
occupied adjacent buildings and often 
worshipped in the same church. The 
nuns’ convent was the more important as 
a rule because the monks (or canons) were 
instituted primarily to administer sacra- 
ments and instriu t the nuns ; of such were 
the abbeys of Whitby and Ely in A.-S. 
days. The orders of Gllbertiries (1146) 
and Bridgettincs (1346) were composed 
on this plan, and in the Bridget tine houses 
the abbess ruled thy whole double M., the 
prior of the mcftiks being subordinate 
to her. 

A word must be said about the monastic 
buildings of the Mendicant, orders, which 
formed a distinct class; They were 
usually planted in large Ins., and were of 


house at Norwich may also he mentioned. 
Of the Carmelite or White Friars, the best 
example is the abbey of ilulne near Aln- 
wick, which was their first foundation in 
England (a.d. 1240). Of the Black Friars 
(Dominicans) ami Grey Friars in London, 
only the names remain, but the; nave of the 
church of the Austin Friars has been pre- 
served. The destruction of the beautiful 
Ms. in England was the work of Henry 
VIT7. and nis adviser, Thomas Cromwell. 
They saw in the monastic property vast 
possibilities of wealth. The A<ct of Disso- 
lution passed iu 1 A36 suppressed all Ms. 
with an income of less than ,6200 a year, 
but though this still left the! larger Ms. 
free, they fell into the king's hands in 1/139 
through the Act of Suppression and the 
attainder of individual abbots. The 
properties were acquired by nobles who 
often used them as quarries for materials 
for building their own houses. See A. 
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Lenoir, Architecture monasiique, J 852-56; 
F. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, 1904, 
containing full bibliography; II. Thomp- 
son, English Monasteries, 1913; M. K. 
.fumes iital A. Thompson, Abbeys, 1925; 
F. II. Cross ley, The English Abbey, 1935, 
1945; G. Baskervillc, English Monks and 
the Suppression of the Monasteries, 1947: 
aiul IJ. E. Roberts. Xotes on the Medieval 
Monasteries and Ministers of England and 
IV ales, 1949. For a list of Eng. houses 
sec I). Knowles, The Religious Houses of 
Medieval England, 1940. Sec also It. E. 
Swartwout, The Monastic Craftsman, 1932. 

Monasticism (from Lat. nmuachvs, a 
monk; L»k. ixoiayos, solitary), general 
name descriptive of a mode of religious 
life which has prevailed in the Church 
from almost the earliest ages, and which, 
during many periods of its hist.., has 
formed the most characteristic ami power- 
ful expression of ils activity, it sprang 
into settled existence during the third 
century, and was the natural product of 
many influences then moving the Church. 
Previously to this period, indeed, a s>stem 
of solitary and ascetic devotion is found 
prevailing among the Jews both in Pales- 
tine and in Alexandria. And a life of 
dedication or consecration of persons, who, 
however, continued to live with their own 
families was known in *’*e first Christian 
centuries. This was the germ out of 
which the monastic life grew; a stimulat- 
ing factor may be found in those hardships 
and persecutions which oppressed the 
Church, and the spirit which these perse- 
cutions naturally quickened and fostered. 
During the severities which followed the 
edict of Decius in the year 250, many 
Christians were driven from their homes 
in search of shelter from the relentless 
vengeance which pursued them. It is not 
easy to estimate how fur tills contributed 
to t he growth of monastic life, the key idea 
of which, both inside and outside Chris- 
tianity, is the seeking of seclusion and the 
withdrawal of all material comforts in 
order to obtain complete concentration on 
the contemplation of divine things. In 
fact, these two ideas, mysticism and as- 
ceticism. are universal* which appear in 
ull intense religious movements, and we 
should not overstress the importance of 
persecutions in the origin of Christian M. 
Recent scholarship has ai>o shown that 
the idea of doing solilar.x battle with the 
devils in the wilderness vxns present in the 
minds of the early solitaries. Egypt was 
the fruitful soil in which such thoughts 
germinated and sprang to mnturity. 

The prln. names in the K. in the 
origin and growth of these idea* are 1 *aeho- 
mius h/.r.), Antony p/.r.i. and Basil ( q.r .), 
the last of whom ma.\ he regarded as the 
first In point of time to give to the 
monastic life a fixed and permanent form ; 
but it was Puchomius and \ntony who 
drew such attention to the monastic life as 
to spread abroad ils fame and attract 
many to its adoption. Puchomius was 
born about the year 292, and estab. tho 
first actually organised monastery at 
Tubennce (Tabenuisi), an is. in the Nile, 
near Rondera, and later founded the first, 
nunnery under the presidency of his sister. 


At ins death there were nine crenobitic 
institutions and 6000 monks and nuns. 
Antony was born on the borders of upper 
Egypt, in the vil. of Corna (Korna), in the 
prov. of Jleracleopolis, about tho year 251. 
A spirit of simple and earnest piety ani- 
mated him from his youth. Losing both 
his parents about his twentieth year, the 
cure of a young sister and of considerable 
property devolved upon him. Setting 
aside tho ordinary Christian obligations 
arising out of this position, he disposed of 
his property, and embraced a life of 
voluntary poverty in which he might with- 
out impediment give himself to spiritual 
duties. He sought a distant retirement, 
where he remained for tw-enty years, 
maturing a saintly renown wdiich spread 
abroad his fame. Followers gathered 
around him despite his efforts to maintain 
his privacy: and the first rudiments of a 
monastery grew' up in this wild ernes*. 
The life of Antony was prolonged to up- 
wards of a hundred years, and his fame 
grew with his years. lie distinguished 
himself as the warm friend of Athanasius 
in his contest with Arianism; and it is to 
this circumstance that we probably owe 
the record of his life from the pen of 
Athanasius. Hardly less famous were 
Paul the Hermit and the older and 
younger Macarius. The movement thus 
stimulated by Antony speedily spread into 
Syria and Palestine, llilurion, a disciple 
of Antony, was chiefly instrumental in the 
promotion of M. in Palestine; while the 
great Husil of Ca**arca, the fellow student 
and friend of Gregory Na/.ianzus, warmly 
embraced its spirit, and more than any 
other contributed to its progress through- 
out {Syria and to t-ne shore of the Black 
Sea. The rule of Basil was to the E. what, 
that of benedict was to the W. in that it 
absorbed or supplanted all previous 
methods, while unlike the great W. rule 
it lias bad no competitors, and remains to 
this day tho single monastic code of Hie 
oriental Church. This rule is embodied 
in the Ascetic Sermons of Basil and in lus 
recensions notable for their lofty piety. 
Tiie development of oriental M . thus hi 
eflect i cases vv«th the BasiLian rule, apart 
from 11 k* institution of the Akoimetoi or 
‘sleepless* monks in the fifth century, for 
the purpose of maintaining in relax s un- 
broken prayer, a system imitated in the 
\V. mid known as the tans perennis . It. 
survives to-day in communities founded 
for perpetual adoration. Gregory Nazi- 
anzus never assumed, like Basil, the 
monastic vows; but the triumph of the 
ascetics! bent was scarcely less complete 
in him than in his friend. While the 
institution of M. thus extended itself, 
from the example of Antony, not onlv 
in Egypt, but throughout the E.. its 
more complete organisation is associated 
with the name of Pachomius, another 
Egyptian iwetic. To him is attributed 
the foundation of the cloister life accord- 
ing to a regular system and the begin- 
nings of monastic organisation. The 
monastery of S. Puchomius was a half- 
way stage between the scattered hermits 
without organisation and the strictly 
organised monasteries of SS. Basil aud 
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Benedict which developed later. It was 
known as a laura. The earlier Anchorites . 
who lived In single colls, with only a casual 
combination and without submitting to 
any definite rule, for the most part died 
out or wore absorbed into < he more regular 
estabs., though some remained. The most 
various results, as may he imagined, 
sprang from an institution like E. M. In 
some cases there was formed a pure spirit 
of devotiou. such as that which animated 
Its great founder Antony. A ready and 
generous hospitality distinguished the 
cloisters. The traveller was ottered with 
an ungrudging spirit maintenance and 
lodgings. Perhaps the most astounding 
phenomenon aiming these E. solitaries is 
that of the famous Simeon St.ylites. who 
passed thirty years on the top of a pillar 
tU) ft. from the ground. Athanasius was 
partly responsible for extending M. into 
the W. During his compulsory sojourn 
in Home in 341 he brought with him cer- 
tain Egyptian monks, whoso austerities 
aud devotion attracted interest, and at 
length admiration. His Life of Antony, 
moreover, which was speedily trans. 
into Lat., gave a groat impulse to the 
monastic spirit. All the most illustrious 
of the W. teachers contributed by their 
approval to this result. Ambrose of 
Milan, Martin of Tours (the first notable 
monk in the W.), and Augustine were 
drawn within its influence, and lent it 
their encouragement. Amongst, many 
documents attributed to Augustine, the 
only one resembling a monastic code is his 
epistle (109th) censuring the nuns of a 
convent which he had founded at Hippo 
but which had fallen awav from discipline. 
But his personal example gave rise to a 
new sort of common life, in that he formed 
a kind of college of priests, this being 
the origin of the institute afterwards so 
well knowm as the Austin canons, ami 
the pattern of certain eleventh -century 
foundations. Another contribution of 
Augustine to the hist, of the common life 
is bis Ife Opere Monachorum , a treatise in 
which he emphasises the need of making 
hard w*ork an invariable factor of the 
monastic profession. The restless activity 
of Jerome during his residence in Homo 
was exerted in it* behalf, and under his 
influence rich and noble ladies were led to 
retire from the world and consecrate them- 
selves, amid the solitudes of Palestine, to 
a life of devotion. The labours of Martin 
of Tours, and of Passion at Marseilles, 
were especially successful until, in the 
course of the fifth century, thousands of 
devotee." spread themselves through 
France into Britain and Ireland. 

As a permanent form and organisation 
bad been provided in the Jfl.. so in the W., 
a rule was written bv Benedict of Nursla, 
characterised rather by its simplicity and 
order than by any "perial severity. And 
this rule rapidly spread through Europe, 
and took tne place of earlier models of 
monastic life, among which the Celtic ones 
had bean widely ffficepLed. St. Benedict 
( c . 480-e. 543) began life as a hermit In 
a cave at Subiaco (near Home). Chosen 
abbot of a convent near Subiaco his rule 
proved too exacting for his "new subjects. 


lie accordingly resigned his abbacy and 
returned to Ids cave at Subiaco, around 
which he soon built twelve monasteries, 
each under an abbot., and containing a few 
monks. Attempts on his life and on the 
discipline of his society drove him out 
again, and in the year 528 he repaired to 
Monte Cassino, where he drafted his famous 
rule (529), and which has ever since held 
its place as the cradle of the Benedictine 
order, and the first, abbey of W. Christen- 
dom. Kigorous as w-erc the personal 
austerities of St. Benedict, he w r as con- 
vinced by experience that an undue 
severity of fasting and mortification was 
unsuitable for the ordinary man who 
wished to take up the monastic life. Two 
hours after midnight the monkB were 
aroused to vigils (or Matins), and the lime 
between this and daybreak, when Lauds 
was sung, was consumed in learning the 
psalms by heart, or some other study. 
These early services were followed 
throughout the day by manual labour ami 
reading with regular periods for the 
Divine Office. During summer the da.v 
was so divided that seven hours wen* 
given to the former occupation and at 
least two to the latter: during winter more 
time was given to study, but no alteration 
appears to have been made in the hours of 
labour. Sunday was entirely given to 
reading, and prayer. The rule thus 
written by Benedict, extended itself, as we 
have said, throughout the W., and for 
many years was Instrumental In pre- 
serving the Integrity ami simplicity of 
devotion in its cloisters. With the 
gradual increase of riches, however, many 
Benedictine monasteries lost their primi- 
tive character, discipline varied, and stan- 
dards fell considerably. Many attempts 
were made t o revive the first fervour of the 
rule, ami «tilJ more successfully to apply 
It in new forms, each of which in its turn 
achieved a great reputation, and power- 
fully helped the cause of the papacy in the 
different countries into which they spread. 
In this manner arose the congregation of 
Clunv, and the Cistercian and in a lesser 
degree the Carthusian order, all branches, 
as it has been said, from the stem of St. 
Benedict. Popes were sometimes elected 
from the monastic body, the most famous 
of them being Hildebrand, known to hist, 
as (»n gory Vfl. The immortal nam& of 
St. Bernard is associated with the Cister- 
cian order, of which the abbey of Clairvaux 
was a dependent. The simple purity of 
the Carthusians acquired for them a great 
reput at Ion. Alone of the. monastic orders 
they have never needed reform. 

In the meantime, however, Trthcr forms 
of monasticism had arisen, the most, 
notable and distinguished of which, dating 
from an early period, was the Order of St,. 
Augustine (or Austin canons). Whereas 
the monks had not originally b$en priests, 
this *>r«ier was chiefly corn posed of ecclesi- 
astics; later, however, the rfionks also 
were regularly ordained to tlio priesthood. 
There are still two further developments of 
the monastic system that claim notice. 
These arc the rise and estab. of tho Mili- 
tary and the Mendicant or Preaching 
orders. The former had Its origin In tho 
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close union subsisting between the cedes, 
and the military professions in the Middle 
Ages, and especially out of the crusading 
spirit of the twelfth century. They are 
well known under the historical names of 
the Knights of the Hospital, the Knights 
Templar, and the Teutonic order. They 
took their rise in Palestine, and dis- 
appeared about the time of the Reforma- 
tion. They consisted entirely of laymen 
who hound themselves by unv to certain 
services. While the Military orders arose 
out of the external necessities of the 
Church, and the warlike spirit kindled 
by the advance of Mohammedanism, 
the Mendicant orders originated in the in- 
ternal dangers of the Church from the 
encroaching spirit of worlriliuess and free 
opinion. St. Dominie (111)1 ) acquired his 
fame as a preacher against the heresy of 
the Alhigenses and framed the bold idea 
of establishing an order of Mendicant 
preachers whose vow should specially 
bind t hem to the interests of the llolj See 
ami the extirpation of heresy. Innocent 
III, at first looked coldiv on the project, 
but its obvious poliev soon gained it 
papal recognition. St Francis of Assisi 
was a contemporary of St. Dominic, who 
was led to start a fraternity marked by the 
greatest simplicity' and poverty; this was 
a reaction against lae wealth acquired by 
the older orders, including now the Cis- 
tercians. The story of his interview with 
Innocent 111., when he first appeared 
before him with Ins plan, is well known. 
The pope had just decided that no new 
orders were to be recognised in the Clmrcb, 
but a dream aroused him to ids mistake, 
and led lum to approve the new order. 
While preaching was tin* characteristic 
feature of the Dominican rule, poverty 
was the chief distinction of that of St. 
Francis; but the two orders tended to 
become organised on similar lines, and 
perform similar tasks, so that they both 
were noted for their mendicancy and 
preaching, though in difierent proportions. 
The hist, of these orders, as well as that 
of the Jesuits, and other clerks regular, 
which may he said to he a development of 
the monastic spirit, hut in such a distinct 
shape as to require separate notice, is 
inseparably hound up with that of the 
papacy. Since the reformation the older 
monastic orders were largely thrown into 
the shade by these newer orders of a more 
active type. The learned work of the 
Maurist Congregation m France is, how- 
ever. famous, as also t he < ’istercian reform 
of La Truppo, which produced t he strictest 
of all the orders of the Rom. Catholic 
Church to-day —the Trappists. The nine- 
teenth century was characterised by a 
notable revival of M. in Europe and its 
spread to America. Utcrthe Fr. Revolu- 
tion Eng. monks returned from abroad 
and re-established themselves in England. 
Doin (1 arrange r m France and the 
brothers Woltcr in Germany refounded 
M*. in their respective countries. It. M. 
revived especially by the energies of Abbot 
Casarctto of demon and Subiaco; the 
Austrian monastic orders flourished anew, 
relieved of the old imperial despotism of 
the eighteenth century, while Swiss and 


Bavarian monasteries were able to send 
out missionaries to the U.S.A. and else- 
where to set up M. in countries which 
hitherto had not known it. To-day the 
Black Monks of Saint Benedict form a 
federation containing 11,000 men and 

15.000 women. The Cistercians aud 

Trap] lists are owranised apart. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans are con- 
sidered as friars rather than as monks. 
Among modern Eng. Benedictine houses 
may be mentioned Downside, Amplcforth, 
Buekfast, and Prinknash. This article 
has considered only the Christian aspects 
of M., but it should he remembered that 
M. is widespread in the E. outside the 
Christian faith. The monasteries of Tibet 
are particularly famous ( see Lamaibm). 
See for a comprehensive sketch I. C. 
Hannah, Christian Monasticism . 1924; 
see also J. 11. Newman, Historical Sketches , 
J H 7 B ; J. llaiinay. The Spirit and Origin 
of Monasticism , 19014; F. Gasquct, 

English Monastic Life , 1904; F. Butler, 
Henedirtinc Monachism , 1019; G. Morin, 
L'ld&xl inonastique (4 th ed.), 1929; 

especially I). Knowles, The Monastic 
Order in England, 1040. and The Religious 
Orders in England . 1948; and H. U. von 
Balthasar, Die grossen Ordensregeln , 1947. 

Monastir, or Bitolj, cap. of the vilayet of 
M., in Serbian Macedonia, 130 in. by rail 
W.NWV. of Salonika. During the Balkan 
war a Turkish army surrendered to the 
Serbians here m Oct. 1912. Bulgaria 
vainly demanded the cession of M. in 1915 
as part of the price of espousing the allied 
cause, it being the Bulgarian view that it 
formed part of the country of which her 
Balkan neighbours had robbed her in the 
Balkan war of 1913. M. surrendered to 
Gen. M ark en sen on Dee. 2. 1915, in the 
Ger. invasion of Serbia, hut was later re- 
taken by the Serbs. M. was captured by 
Ger. forces, in the course of the invasion 
of Yugoslavia, in April 1941. There are 
exports of grain, tobacco, wool, and skins, 
and nmuufs. of gold and silver filigree 
vvurk, and carpets. M. has been identified 
with the tract. Heraelea Lynrastis. Pop. 

33.000 

Monazite, the orthophosphate of cerium, 
Ce<P0 4 ), which is found naturally as a 
er>stalline mineral. It contains, in ad- 
dition to cerium, lanthanum, didymium, 
other rare earths, and a little thorium. 
M. crystallines in the lnonoclinic system, 
ami its colour is from red to brown; hard- 
jicn> about 5, and density 5*2. it. gives a 
i*l laruct eristic absorption spectrum, and is 
radioactive because of the contained 
thorium. It is found in Tndiu. Indonesia, 
Norway (Arcndal), Ceylon, Brazil, aud in 
P.S.A., usually associated with granites, 
gnoMes, and pegmatites. Good crystals 
of the mineral in bulk are rare, hut M. is 
widely distributed in M. sand, found 
largely in Brazil. The main impor- 
tance of M. is in the manuf. of gas mantles. 
The mineral contains enough thorium 
to make it worth whilo to obtain thoria, 
which is the mail, basis of gas mantles. 
The percentage of thoria in M. may be 
as much as 10. hut it is usually less. 

Monboddo, James Burnett, Lord (17 14— 
1799), Scottish judge and metaphysician 
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practised as a barrister till 1767, when lie 
was made Judge in the court of session. 
Among his contemporaries ho had the re- 

E utation of an eccentric bemuse he gave 
iftrned suppers, rode on horseback after 
the manner of the ancients, and because 
in his Origin nnd Progress of Language 
(1773), and his Ancient Metaphysics 
(1779-99), he exposed man’s affinity to 
the orang-outang, thus in a measure 
anticipating the Darwinian theory. See 
T. L. Peacock, Mel incourt (1856), where 
the idea i< ludicrously developed. Dos- 
well describes, in his Tour of the Hebrides , 
an interview between Lord M. and Dr. 
Johnson. 

Monoayo, mt- on the boundaries of 
Aragon and Gas-file, Spain, 55 m. W. of 
Saragossa. Altitude 7600 ft. 

Monceau-sur-Sambre, Belgian tn. in tiic 
prov. of lluinaut, 3 m. \V. of Charleroi. on 
the R. Sambre. It has coal- mines, blast 
furnaces, iron foundries, platting mills, 
and manufs. of fireproof products. Pop. 
9700. 

Mttnch, peak in the Bernese Alps, 
Switzerland, 3 in. N.K. of the Jungfrau. 
Altitude 13.168 ft. 

Monck, Sir Charles Stanley, fourth Vis- 
count (1819-94), first governor-general of 
Canada, b. at Templemore. Tipperary. 
He entered Parliament in 18.52 as member 
for Portsmouth. He was appointed 
captain-general and governor of Canada 
and Brit. N. America in 1861. M. was 
the chief promoter of the federal con- 
stitution of Canada (1867). 

Monck, George, first Duke of Albemarle 
(1608-70). Brit, general ami admiral, b. at 
Pothcridge. Devonshire, lie fought at 
CAdiz (1625) and Rh* (1627). He was a 
colonel under Charles l. in the Scottish 
war (1639). In 1644 he was taken 
prisoner by Fairfax at Nantwirh, ami im- 
prisoned for two years in the Tower (1644- 
1646). He became lieutenant-general 
under Cromwell, and fough^ with distinc- 
tion at punbur (1650). In 1654 he be- 
came commander in Scotland, and took 
Edinburgh in 16.59. In 1660 he restored 
Charles II. As admiral of the fleet in 
1664 he won a decisive victory over the 
Dutch. Lives of M. have been written by 
T. Gumblc, 1671; K. Guizot 1838; ami 
J. Corbett, 

Monolova, tn. of Mexico, in the state 
of Coahuila, on the National Railways, 
120 m. from Saltillo. There art; large 
copper, zinc, lead, and silver mines in the 
vicinity. In the tn. are the shops of the 
National Rai 1 w ays of M e xico , steel furnaces . 
a rolling mill, and an iron tube factor} . 
The tn. is the centre of an agric. country. 
A railway is being built to Chihuahua. 
Pop. 7000. 

MonoriefY, Sir Alexander (1829-1906). 
Brit, soldier and uncut or, b. in Perth- 
shire. He invented in 1868 the * M. pit,’ 
or 'disappearing system,’ a method of 
mounting the heavy ordnance in coast 
batteries. A shelter receives the gun after 
firing, the energy ortho recoil being stored 
and subsequently utilised to carry the gun 
into firing position when required. 

Moncton, city and port of entry* West- 
morland co„ New Brunswick, Canada, on 


the Petitrodiac R., 89 rn. N.E. of St. John. 
It is the regional headquarters of the 
Canadian National railways (including 
Newfoundland railways) with large and 
well-equipped locomotive ami car shops; 
it has a well -developed airport, sited in an 
area possessing highly favourable atmo- 
spheric conditions, used regularly by 
Trans -Canada Airlines and Maritime 
Central Airways, and as an alternate air- 
port by overseas airlines flying the N. 
route. Possessing ideal transportation 
facilities M. has become a preferred dis- 
tribution centre for the Maritime Pro vs. 
and Newfoundland. Manufs. include 
woollens, cotton goods, foundries, wood- 
working. biscuits. Water supply is plenti- 
ful, electricity ample. Natural gas and 
oil wells are located within 1 4 m. Pop. 
(city) 28,000; (suburbs) 19,000. 

Mond, Sir Alfred Montz, see Mklchktt. 
Vwcocnt. 

Mond, Ludwig (1839 -1909), Eng. chem- 
ist, 6. at Kassel, Germany. Educated at 
the univs. of Marburg and Heidelberg, 
where he studied under Bunsen. He came 
to England in 1862, and introduced the 
process for recovering sulphur from waste 
products of the Leblanc soda process. In 
partnership with J. T. Brunner (1873) he 
estab. the ammonia-soda process (Solvay) 
at works in Cheshire, now the largest 
alkali works in the world. He manu- 
factured chlorine as a by-product, and 
produced gas from waste products, re- 
covering ammonia. He evolved a new* 
process for the rnanuf. of pure nickel, in 
conjunct ion with Lunge and Quincke, 
from nickel carbonyl, also his own dis- 
covery. He founded and endowed the 
Davy -Faraday Research Laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, 1906. A portion 
of his collection of early It. painters, cte.. 
lie left to the nation. Pub. papers in 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, Royal Institution, Brit.. Asso- 
ciation, Chemical Society, and Society of 
Chemical Industry. 

Mond, Sir Robert Ludwig (1867 -1938), 
Eng. chemist, and areineologist, h. at Kuril - 
worth. Lancashire, son of the preceding. 
He was educated at < 'hcltcnhum College, 
Cambridge Cniv., Zurich I’olvteehnicum, 
and Edinburgh ami Glasgow Tims. He 
collaborated with his father in the dis- 
cover} of the gaseous compound, nickel 
carbon vl. 11c perfected the industrial 
production of iron carbonyl, and dis- 
covered the first derivative of a metallic 
carbonyl (cobalt nitroso -carbonyl) nnd a 
new ruthenium carbonyl. His thirty 
years of arclwolnglcal work was carried 
out in Egypt, Palestine, nnd Brittany. 

Monday, second day of the week. The 
word is derived from the O.E Mouandceg 
(Moomlay). 

Mondonedo, tn. in the prov. And 30 m. 
N.N.E. of the city of Lugo, Galicia, Spain. 
It has a cathedral (thirteenth -century). 
Pop. 12.000. 

Mondovi, tn. In the prov. Of Ounco, 
Piedmont, Italy, 42 rn. S. of Turin. It 
had ti miiv. (1560-1719). The church of 
S. Maria Magglore. and the cuppclla Ui S. 
Rocco were partly destroyed in the Second 
World War. Its manufs. include paper, 
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pottery, machinery, and textiles. Pop, 
13.000. 

Monel Metal, one of the prin. alloys of 
nickel; contains 65 per cent of nickel, 
32 per cent of copper, with small amounts 
of mungancse, Iron, carbon, sulphur, and 
silicon. It is essentially a solid solution 
of copper in nickel, has great tensile 
strength, is not seriously weakened even 
at 400° O., can be cold -worked without 
becoming brittle, is not appreciably cor- 
roded by the air, ami withstands the 
action of sea-water, alkalis, and ammonia. 
It is therefore used in a great variety of 
industries, for eastings, chemical, textile, 
and laundry equipment, and for power 
plant components such as turbine-blading, 
valves, pumps, etc. See also under N ickkl. 

Monera, classification of atoms of proto- 
plasm destitute of any structural features. 
See Protozoa. 

Monessen, tn. in Westmoreland co.. 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Pittsburg 
and Lake Erie railroad, 1$ m. from 
Charleroi. It has foundries, and manufs. 
steel and wire-fencing. Pop. 20,300. 

Monet, Claude (1840-1926), Fr. artist, 
b. at Paris. M. was one of the most 
important artists within living memory, 
and a loader, if not the leader, of the 
Impressionists. Essentially the painter 
of light, with all its possibilities, his efforts 
to analyse light pic! *riu..> in*« its com- 
ponent spectral colours greatly influenced 
the post-impressionists, lint it was the 
(esthetic value and the poetry, rat her than 
tin; mere realisation of light, that inspired 
his talent. lie was a pioneer in the 
discovery of 'colour in shadow* and a 
decorative colourist by intention, painting 
colour for the sake of light rather than 
light for the sake of rolmir. He visited 
England in 1870 71, during the siege of 
Paris, anil then made the close acquain- 
tance of Turner and Constable, a meeting 
which undoubtedly influenced M.'s whole 
subsequent outlook on his art, and taught 
him tho possibilities of atmosphere. In con- 
nection with this visit, his two paintings. 
•Waterloo Bridge’ (1901) and ‘Houses 
of Parliament. * (1901), should not he for- 
gotten; and two other notable pictures of 
his in England are tho ‘Plage do TrouviJIe, ’ 
painted in 1870, and ‘Vcrteuil: .Sunshine 
and Snow r ’ (1881) (included in the Lane 
bequest), both in the Tate (iullery. Hood 
as are M.’s cathedrals, railway stations, 
and Venetian scenes, his aims and methods 
were better adapted to oilier and more 
characteristic subjects; lie is perhaps 
happiest in such lovely m. scenes as the 
‘ Poplars on the Epte, ’ now in the National 
Ualiory of Scotland. 'Views of Argcn- 
touir (1872), ‘Cat. lied ids* *1874 and 
1894), 4 Les Meulcs’ (1891 ). and 'Le Bassln 
des Nymph&is’ (1900) are some of Jus 
most famous works. See C. Geffroy, 
Claude Monet , 1922; X. Latlioin. Claude 
Monet, 1931 : and S. (Jwynn. Claude Monet 
and his Garden . 1934. 

Money. Outside primitive, slave, religi- 
ous/ or military communities and the like 
M. commands economic activities. When 
its commands are Inadequate there is 
unemployment. After the two world 
wars the difficulties of a M. economy as 


against a military economy were often 
seen to the former's disadvantage. An- 
other doubt of man’s mastery of his M. 
economy arose from the spectacle of the 
nations exporting luxuries to one another 
when, immediately after a devastating 
war, they would have preferred to con- 
centrate on first essentials. But the fact 
that the monetary economy has not solved 
all its problems of adaptation is no reason 
for seeking to exchange its manifest 
benefits for the limited advantages of a 
barter or slave economy. 

Between the wars tho importance of M. 
forced itself more and more on public 
attention. Tho illusion and reality of 
well-being induced by war spending gave 
rise t o Utopian projects based on the magic 
of M. creation, while at the same time 
millions of people had first-hand evidence 
of the d augers of high inflation. The 
sceptical were convinced that no good 
could come of ‘tinkering with tho M. 
system * and that ‘sound M.' was an 
essential of modern society. For most 
people sound M. was gold, or at least 
gold- hacked M. In the article Currency 
the emergence of gold is shown as the 
M. metal par excellence , a metal whose 
portability, divisibility, durability, and 
intrinsic value guaranteed its immediate 
acceptability as a medium of exchange, 
first as Al. -by-weight and then as stamped 
coin. Besides being a medium of ex- 
change, M. is a means of credit and a 
measure of value. It may also be re- 
garded as a store of value, or liquid asset; 
hut perhaps the most useful approach is 
to regard AI. as a claim on goods and ser- 
vices which will he promptly honoured. 
Legal tender Af. is hv definition a means 
of settling debts. The legal tender cur- 
rency of the United Kingdom consists of 
Bank of England notes of 10s. and £1, 
together with subsidiary token metal 
coins which are legal tender for limited 
amounts. Fa per notes are of limited 
durability and fail entirely to meet the 
intrinsic value requirement, but are 
honoured promptly as a claim to goods 
and services. (Jov. paper M. is at once 
a mere auxiliary of bank-M. and the 
base upon which bank-M. is built. Bank 
of England notes represent a claim on the 
community; bank-M., now the prin. M.. 
represents a claim on a bank. 

The Xature of Hank-mom**/ . — How is 
bank-M. created? If a man opens his 
first hanking account by placing M. 
(say £100) on current account with a 
banker he exchanges one kind of M. for 
another, notes and coin for bank-M. (an 
entry in his favour in the bank’s books). 
Bank-M. may be transferred from account 
to account b> cheque, or withdrawn as 
notes and coin ‘on demand.’ Bank-M. 
has no intrinsic value but is of high dura- 
bility, aud for the larger transaction is 
more acceptable than currency. The 
hanker, thou, takes the customer's t'100 
notes and coin and gives him £1 00 bank-M. 
Tic keeps 10 per cent orthe notes and coiii 
in his till, leaving £9*; free for lending (or 
tho purchase of securities). The cus- 
tomer’s action in becoming a bank deposi- 
tor (keeping an average 4 demand ’ deposit 
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of £100) thus increases the effective 
currency by £90. When this is lent out a 
part will return to the banking system (the 
customer’s bank or another) and permit 
further loans; and so on. Ultimately the 
greater part of the customer’s original 
£100 notes and coin will be outside the 
banking system, the £10 will (still) bo in 
his hank supporting liis £100 bank-M. ; 
the remainder will also be inside the bank- 
ing system support iug further deposits ten 
times their value. It is important to 
note that the whole of the original deposit 
of £100 is not multiplied by ten but only 
the original £10 till-M., and such till-M. 
as is retained against further resultant 
deposits This explanation Is over- 
simplified. Apart from tho 10 percent 
being a round conventional tig ure there 
are (e.j/A the following points; (a) about a 
third of bank deposits are time deposits as 
distinct from demand deposits, so that 
only some two-thirds of the ‘further 
resultant deposits’ are bank-M. ; (/;) the 
banker does not actually keep so much 
as £10 notes and coin in the till; but only 
some £3-5, the £0-5 representing deposits 
at ‘the banker’s bank’ (the Bank of Eng- 
land) supported in turn by some £1*3 
notes and coin (£1-3 = 20 per cent, but 
the percentage varies considerably). This 
■gives a steeper multiplication factor and 
an effective currency increase of over 
£95 rather than £90. When a banker 
lends, say £10.000, he increases both sides 
of his balance sheet by £10.000, his loans 
are up £10,000 and his deposits (hank-M.) 
are also up by £10,000; £10,000 has thus 
been created ‘by a stroke of the pen.’ 
Nevertheless bank-M. creation resides 
essentially in tho deposit, not the loan: 
if bankers handed over the loan in notes 
the borrowers would normally deposit 
them forthwith. 

It is seen that the banker and his 
customers do create M. and that there are 
two limiting factors: (a) the banker's 
notes and coin, and (6) the 1 0 per cent or 
other ratio he thinks proper to maintain 
between his cash and his deposits. If 
this ratio were raised to 100 per cent (if 
deposit* had always to bo backed £ for £ 
by notes and coin) then banking would 
-suffer a profound change; the profit of 
bank-M. creation would, like that of the 
Bank of England note, pass to the rotate ; 
the gov. and other borrowers would have 
-to pay higher rates of interest; and the 
•depositor would have to pay the full cost 
-of the convenient cheque system. There 
are sev. books by Prof. Soddy in favour of 
such a £ for £ system and a later book, 
100% Money, by Prof. I. Fisher. It. is 
•claimed that the system would facilitate 
Control of inflation and deflation. 

For the individual banker bank-M. is 
based on notes and coin, but for the 
^monetary authorities notes and ooin are 
based on bank-M. When it is decided 
that more M. is needed the Bank of 
England increases its deposits by lending 
more freely nnjjov buying more gov. 
-securities by ‘open market operations.’ 
As M. is paid away to customers of the 
other (commercial) banks their ‘rush* Is 
i swollen with increased deposits at the 


Bank of England; and with increased 
cash they are in turn in a position to 
expand their loans and deposits. In- 
creased deposits mean increased demands 
on uotes and coins centring on the Bank 
of England, and since the authorities knew' 
beforehand that ‘who wills the bank-M. 
wills tho notes and coins, * the latter 
will be forthcoming: the Bank of Eng- 
land will transfer securities to its issue 
dept, against newly printed notes; and noin 
may lie bought from tho Mint. Hero is 
the answer to the frequent question; w'hy. 
If more M. is the cause of higher prices, 
does the gov. not cancel some of the 
paper M.? If and when the fruits of 
gov. policy have made it possible to reduce 
the country’s M. f the Bank of England 
will reduco its deposits by reducing its 
loans and selling securities. Bess deposits 
in the Bank of England will mean less 
deposits in the other banks and less need 
for notes and coin. U ruler gold standard 
procedure Bank action comes first. 

The Bank of Englaiul Mote is ‘a claim 
on the community.* Tn the day's of gold 
coiu the holder of a £5 note had a claim 
ou the Bank of England for five golden 
sovereigns, which when new contained £5 
worth of metal. To-day tho Bank of 
England is a state bank, but the holder 
can no longer get gold for his note, Hold 
indeed was nevor his ultimate objective. 
Bank-notes or golden sovereigns bought 
him goods and services and that Iris 
‘inconvertible’ bank-note will still do. 
How much it will buy depends on bow 
many there arc. exactly as in the case of 
golden sovereigns. This idea of the 
limitation in the amount of M. is of tho 
first importance. A gold currency enjoys 
a natural limitation In amount. There is 
a limited amount of gold in the world, 
and the rate of increase is limited by 
the number and size mines and tiu* 
profitability of working them. There is 
no such limit on paper M. and its proper 
limitation must bo sought elsewhere. 
Meantime ‘ how much . . . depends on . . . 
how’ many’ (the Quantity Theory in its 
crudest form) needs qualification. Faster 
spending will heighten the effect of 
more M. and slower spending offset or 
reverse it . The expectation of (still) more 
M. (or less) will also heighten the effect. 
More goods and services on the other 
band, or t lie expectation of them, allow 
more spending without increase of price. 

Brice Level Policy . — it has been seen 
that, apart from the growt h of the banking 
habit, the country’s M. varies iu amount 
when the banker’s cash is varied by an 
increase or decrease of deposits at the 
Bank of England (assuming he lends fully 
on the 10 per cent basis) and that tho 
Bank of England (in accord with the 
Treasury) can vary its deposits as may 
he thought desirable. It, is clear that for 
the proper limitation of bank-M. anil of 
paper M. we must look to gov. policy. 
As to the aim in regulating t$ho M. total, 
many think tho question admits of only 
one answer; justice and expediency alike 
ciil I for a stable price level. Oivcn a 
suitable composite price index, based on 
a selected list of commodities and aor- 
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vices, the monetary authority would in- 
flate or deflate as necessary in order to 
make deviations in the purchasing power 
of the £ (as shown by the index figure) as 
Hinall and short-lived as possible. (See 
Cost of Living). One effect of this 
arrangement is that if some prices fall the 
offsetting inflation will cause a rise in 
other prices. Unnecessary price varia- 
tion is bad and there is much to be said 
for aiming at a minimum of disturbance 
of individual prices. There is also some- 
thing to be said for the view that the 
secular advance in productive efficiency 
should be expressed in lower price rather 
than higher income, it would, however, 
be useless to attempt to settle the ideal 
price-level policy for Britain without 
reference to her foreign trade. 

Rrchange Rates. — M. is not inter- 
national. Despite exceptions M. should 
be regarded as stopping at frontiers, in 
tho absence of special arrangements, if 
country A wants to buy goods in country 
B, and conversely, tlien M. of country A 
can be bartered tor M. of country B and 
a rate of exchange estab. VVlmt country 
A exports will exchange for what, count r> 
B exports and there will be a running 
balance of payments, and no 'gap.’ Any 
currency unit, e.g. the £. will with such 
a free exchange cjstrbli-l ,u, open market 
price in terms of any other unit, a price 
which will reflect the relative demands of 
the countries concerned, if of course 
country A for any reason doubles its M. 
without Increasing its production, then its 
M. wall tend to lose half its exchange value. 
There will at all times be a ‘natural' 
rate und no room for u black market. 

in practice, however, special arrange- 
ments are mado. Prior to the First 
World War the trading nations of the 
w orld were almost all oil the gold standard. 
The £, the dollar, the franc, etc., were each 
composed of specified weights of gold, so 
that the ounce of gold commanded a 
fixed amount of 3V1. of each and every 
country. The Bank of England and other 
central banks not only exchanged gold 
for M. at the fixed rate hut also M. for 
gold. (The Mint indeed would make any 
holder’s gold into sovereigns.) Whether 
It was desired to exchange the £ for 
gold or for dollars, francs, etc., there was 
no need to seek a black market, since the 
market and nflicial pi ices for gold and 
currencies coincided. If new mines or 
new T processes made gold more plentiful 
the central hanks of the gold standard 
countries were rendv loners and. if there 
was inflation, all countries kept step. A 
tendency to inflation in a single country, 
on the other hand, would reduce exports 
and raise imports ami thus cause a loss of 
gold and a fall of the exchange rate to 
r gold point,* which was the signal for a 
rise in bank rate ami the deflationary 
counter-action which was the essence of 
the gold standard. 

•At home people can continue to buy ns 
long ns they have £s to spend. A 
discredited gov. in charge of the M. 
machine can continue spending indefin- 
itely, at a prices — the price paid by tho 
citizens, the value of whoso M. and 


savings dwindles to nothing. Abroad the 
foreigner is not bound to that gov. or its 
£ and nationals can go on buying just as 
long as their £ makes It worth the foreign- 
er’s while. If a country fixes the value of 
its £, what it sells abroad will determine 
what it cau buy abroad. If it has sub- 
stantial reserves of gold (or foreign M. 
or securities) it can live beyond its earn- 
ings for a time, but a continuing loss 
of gold, etc., must be regarded as an 
urgent danger signal long before reserves 
are exhausted. If exports are insufllcicnt 
to maintain the accustomed standard of 
living, the country must either adopt its 
buying and selling to its £ or adapt its 
£ to its buying and selling. Tho gold 
standard employed the first of these 
methods, the free exchange the second. 
With a free exchange there is a running 
balance; with tin*, gold standard there is 
cither a balance or a persistent approach 
to it. With a fixed ( non -gold -standard) 
exchange adjust meut is not ‘ automatic. * 
but dwindling reserves demonstrate the 
need for action. If the gold standard 
was automatic u was in the prompt 
‘calling of tin* tune,’ e.g. the tune of 
temporary deflation and unemployment. 
Tho count r\ could still refuse ro ‘dance* 
and, indeed, owing to the increasing 
rigidity of the Tinted Kingdom wage and 
price structure before lit 14. the working 
of the gold standard —towards prosperity 
as distinct from mere exchange stability 
-left much to he desired. After the 
Second World War exchange rates were 
fixed and the I ufcriiat ion.il Monetary 
Fund (see Bkktton Woods Aghkkmknts; 
Economic*) estab. to advise and assist 
member-countries to maintain these rates 
and, if change (beyond 10 per cent) proved 
Inevitable, then to agree such changes 
with tho country concerned. One I.M.F. 
(and Havana (’barter) feature is specially 
notable, namely the provision that each 
country -hould ensure full employment 
within its own borders. If carried out 
vigorously tins should mean a great 
steadying of woild trade at a high level. 
It is rather a method of avoiding the 
need for adjustment than a method of 
adjustment, it represents a root and 
branch departure from gold standard 
ideas. 

M. stops at frontiers. The United 
Kingdom exporter is paid by the United 
K ingdorn importer. With a free exchange 
the t changes size, so tiiut what Britain 
sells Ini} k what she buys. With the gold 
standard any gap not covered bv loan or 
foreign M. or securities is tilled bv the 
universally acceptable import, gold/ The. 
payment for the gold makes a balance of 
payments but not a balance of trade. 
Hold (not being new production) tends to 
mark uuemplov meat in the country ex- 
porting it. and a persistent export, of 
gold leads to deflation and unemployment 
to mljiist price structures downwards, to 
increase exports and diminish imports. 
The exporter is * aid by the importer. 
The bill of exchange, the tvpieal means 
employed to finance foreign trade, itself 
provides a good illustration of the opera- 
tion of this principle. Importers in this 
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country are continually paying out £s 
on bills of exchange drawn abroad, and 
exporters are continually getting £s on 
bills of exchange drawn here (see Ex- 
changes. Foreign). 

Question of an International Currency . — 
M. is not international. Gold has somo 
claim to the status of international M. but 
at most is mere ‘M.-by -weight* and not 
true M. Serious proposals havo, however, 
been made for an international currency, 
not a world M. to begin with but a single 
currency for the nations of W. Europe. 
The advantages of such a currency seem 
obvious, but there are disadvantages. 
A single currency would involve essential 
financial unity and ft common budget 
could hardlj bo avoided. Again a single 
currency and no tariff or other barriers 
would allow, even drive, workers to go 
where most profit lay. To realise some- 
thing of what is involved it is perhaps 
worth while to consider what might bo 
done, short of a single currency. Suppose 
a new gold standard with all the world’s 
currencies containing each an ounce of 
gold, and that, despite the riso in value, 
each unit retains its present name, i.e. 
£« dollar- franc, etc., or, if preferred, 
New-fc — New-dollnr = New-franc, etc.. 
Then the Englishman going abroad would 
get practically a dollar or a franc (actually 
a fraction less) for his £. Similarly a 
Frenchman going abroad would get a £ 
or a dollar for his franc and would know 
that an article marked £10 In a London 
shop or $10 in a New York shop was 
a 10-franc article. Universal M. would 
of course go further than this and abolish 
all M. -changing at the frontier. The 
difference would bo that whereas with 
separate Ms. each country would be 
striving to make ends meet, failure being 
exposed by loss of exchange parity, a 
single M. would enable any one country 
to lean on its neighbours for assistance in 
this unpleasant task. M. makes us 4 mem- 
bers one of another,’ and'national M. is a 
bond providing effective If invisible 
frontiers. Neither the Eng. wage-earner 
in 1013, nor perhaps his neighbour enjoy- 
ing foreign dividends, realised that the 
benofit of these was far from being an 
exclusive perquisite and helped in fact to 
make possible the wage-earner's improved 
standard of living and his employment on 
more lucrative, work. The 1049 tourist 
with his £50 allowance was made to see 
that what one Englishman spent abroad 
affected the interests of all Englishmen. 

Karina* in Relation to Employment . — 
A high degree of specialisation and 
world trade and travel became possible 
when barter was superseded by M. But 
this advance brought its own problems. 
Barter was a complete mutual transaction. 
But with the advent of M. the complete 
bdrter transaction is replaced by two 
half -transactions. The seller sells Ills 
product for M., holds bis M. for a longer 
or shorter interval, and then completes 
the transaction by making his purchase. 
For the poor man the interval Is neces- 
sarily short, but the half -transaction 
allows the wealthier to sayo and devote 
M. to the production of oapltal. It also 


allows the wealthier man to postpone 
much of his buying indefinitely. 'The 
first weakness in the U.S. economy is that 
more people have a choice between spend- 
ing now or waiting than has ever been the 
case in any other country* ( Economic 
Digest , Aug. 1949, quoting. Monthly 
Letter of the National City Bank of New 
York, June 1949). The highly developed 
modern world with its enormous capital 
wealth, owes its existence to savings 
collected from many sources and spent 
collectively in ontcrprlso. At the same 
time the heavy unemployment of recent 
times is a reminder that, there is no auto- 
matic regulator which ensures that the 
saving and the investment-spending keep 
step. Nowadays moreover M. saved 
may bo spent in enterprise or it may buy 
secondhand stocks and shares, e.g. gov. 
stocks representing expenditure on past 
wars. In the first case the M. goes into 
the industrial circulation, as wages, etc., 
giving £ for £ employment; In the second 
case the M. goes into the financial circula- 
tion, giviug employment only in a minor 
way. There is ample money for both 
purposes, but it is important to mark the 
distinction since it used to ho assumed 
that the purchase of secondhand stock, 
either direct or through a savings bank, 

{ mt M. into industry as surely as direct 
nvcHtmont in enterprise. 

In times of slump it Is truo that public 
opiulon had misgivings whether saving 
did not tend to create unemployment. 
The advance of monetary science between 
the wars, for which Lord Keyues was so 
largely responsible, confirmed these mis- 
givings and at the same time indicated 
the remedy. Savings can cause unem- 
ployment., but the duty of ensuring 
adequate spending in the interest of 
employment has now '*»oen accepted at 
the national, not to say the international, 
level ( see Economics). Wo need no longer 
hesitate to save for fear of throwing our 
neighbour out of employment. The ad- 
vantage to I, he Stato of a growing number 
of citizens with 4 M. in the bank’ requires 
no emphasis. Saving is the perfect anti- 
dote to inflation. The advantage to the 
individual is manifest: savings in the bank 
yield a real dividend year by year in sense 
of security, apart altogether from the 
monetary interest earned. For that 
security to he unassailable the value of 
M. Itself must be guaranteed against 
depreciation, and that, guarantee (as 
shown above) resides essentially in the 
limitation of its amount. 

The more sowings the more debt; but 
debt, subject to proper safeguards. Is 
recognised as an essential part of the 
modern business structure. .The more 
savings the more debt; except that the 
shareholder of a company Js really a 

E miner nrul only technically a debt- 
oliler. The shareholder, as distinct from 
the debt-holder, has always Escaped the 
stigma of usury and the censure of the 
Church. 

The more debt the more savings. 
During the two world wars Individuals 
grew richer and richer, with more and 
more M. in war loan, and at the same time 
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found themHelves collectively getting 
poorer and poorer as the State sank deeper 
into debt. But it is here especially that 
'perhaps the most useful approach is to 
regard M. as a claim. ' It is manifestly 
easier to multiply claims, albeit perfectly 
good claims, than to multiply goods. 1 1 is 
important to note that, while to increase 
M. faster than production tends to in- 
flation, there is nothing inflationary in an 
increase in the national debt which is 
matched by the will to save, although 
not by Increased physical wealth. 

Money Market . — If a bank is to be 
always in a position to meet its depositors' 
demands for notes and coin with so small 
a cash reserve as 1 0 per cent or so. It must 
be able to lend a good part of its M. where 
it can get it back at very short notice. 
Tlio bill of exchange, maturing for settle- 
ment within a few months, and saleable 
at a discount at any time, has long met 
this requirement of the commercial banks; 
directly by the banks themselves buying 
bills of exchange, and Indirectly by the 
banks lending their M. in the M. market, 
the short-term market for M. which com- 
prises, besides the banks, the bill brokers 
and discount houses, together with the 
accepting houses or merchant bankers. 
The M. market buys and sells M. to- 
morrow for M. to lay, me price being 
interest or discount. Wit h f lie assistance 
of the M. market a hank endeavours to 
arrange its portfolio of bills so that dates 
of maturity are suitably spaced. Short 
M. is also lent to the Stock Exchange. 
The bill of exchange fl nances overseas 
trade. By buying (discounting) bills of 
exchange the bill brokers, discount houses, 
etc., lend the M. which enables the 
exporter to obtain payment for his goods 
without waiting for the date when the 
foreign buyer has to '■'Cttle the bill. 
Accepting houses and banks uot only buy 
bills, but also for a consideration lend 
their names to first-class trade bills and 
so make them a safer and more Miluable 
security commanding a finer rate of dis- 
count. Such hills are known as * bank’ bills. 

Besides borrowing from l he conunereial 
banks, M. market, funds are derived from 
direct deposits and from London branches 
of foreign and colonial banks, which often 
hove considerable sums to spare for short 
periods. When the commer* ial banks are 
short of funds they obtain M. from the 
Bank of England not by direct borrowing 
but by calling in loans to the M. market 
and so forcing the market to borrow from 
the bank, at a higher rate 

Two wars have left their mark on the 
great London M. market, on ‘Lombard 
Street,’ to use the name In which it is 
known the world o\er. The scarcity of 
commercial bills of exchange made the 
market operators ready buvers not only 
of the Treasury Bill (a three-months’ 
Bill, now tho chief instrument of gov. 
short-term borrowing) but also of gov. 
securities nearing their dates of maturity. 

The commercial banks’ loans to the M. 
market (M. at call and short notice) may 
amount to some 7 per cent of their 
deposits, hills discounted (including 
Treasury bills) to say 1- per cent, and 


Treasury deposit receipts (which date 
from the .Second World War) to upwards 
of 20 per cent; ft total of ‘quick assets* 
amounting, with cash and balances with 
other hanks, to over .’>0 per cent of 
d c posits . Tin* greater part of these ‘ quick 
assets' bring the banka little more than 
i per cent interest. Reference to The. 
Times ‘M. Market,' report will show that 
M. market rates of interest arid discount 
are low generally. The advantage-* to 
international trade of such low -cost 
financing are obvious; they would be lost 
under the * 100 % M.’ proposals mentioned 
above. See also Banks and Banking ; 
Bills ok Exchange; Bimetallism; 
Cukhenc v ; Economics ; Exchanges ; 
Foreign Monies and Exchange Rates; 
Mercantile system; Paper Monev; 
Numismatics. 

See W. Bagehot, Lombard Street , 1873, 
1 0 1 «) : (J. Cassell, The World's Monetary 
Problem . 1021; A. Marshall, Money Credit 
and Commerce, 1023: H. Withers, The 
Mean in a of Money, 1023; G. F. Knapp, 
The Stale Theory of Money , 1921 ; W. Leaf » 
Hank my. 1020; F. Soddy, Wealth , Virtual 
Wealth , and Debt, 1020; 1). H. Robertson. 
Money , 1028; |\ Einzig, International 
Cold Movements. 1020; J. M. Keynes, 
A 'Treatise on Money, 1030, and The 
Central Theory of Employment, Interest, 
and Money. 1930; R. G. Hawtrej , 
Currency and Credit, 1030, and The Cold 
Standard in Theory and Practice , 1947; 
J. P. Day, The Money and Banking System 
of the United States, 1030: Report of the 
Macmillan Committee on Finance and 
Industry , 1031: J. A. Hobson. Poverty in 
Plenty, 1031; J. If Buclii, Free Money, 
1033; 1. Fisher. 100% Money, 1935; 

R. J. Trupril, British Banks and the 
jAindou ^toue^/ Market, 1936; (J. Haberler. 
t'rosperity and Depression, 1937; Sir N. 
Angel 1. The Story of Money, 1938; S. E. 
Harris. 'The Sew Economics . 1948; F. 
Ben ham. Economics, 1948; A . 11. Quiggin, 
J Surrey of I'runitire Money , 1949; and 
G. Growther. An Outline of Money, 
1919 

Money-Fossils, set. NcMMVLITES. 

Moneylender. With certain exceptions, 
any one who acts as a M. must (a) register 
his name and address or addresses; (ftl 
carry on his business only in his registered 
name and at his registered address or 
addresses; and (c) supply the borrower 
on request and on tender of expenses 
copies of all documents relating to the 
loan. Non-compliance with these statu- 
tory requirements (Moneylenders Act, 
1900) renders a M. liable to fine, and, on a 
second conviction, to imprisonment, with 
hard labour. The exceptions are banks, 
registered friendly societies (q.e.). pawn- 
brokers, building societies, insurance 
o Dices, and indeed any business the 
prin. object of which is not the lending of 
money. A borrower who, not being an 
infant (see Infancy"), enters into a money- 
lending transaction uniat not expect tlmt 
ho will necessarily get the sympathy of a 
court of law. The Act of I960 merely 
protides that a court may reopen a 
t ransaction and relieve the borrower from 
tho necessity of paying more than a certain 
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Bum of interest, fines, expenses, premiums, 
renewals, or other incidental items, where 
the transaction is ‘harsh and uncon- 
scionable’ or the interest, etc., excessive, 
having regard to the M.’s risk and all tho 
circumstances of tho case. The Money- 
lenders Act, 1927, prohibits the exaction 
of compound interest in loans by Ms. and 
any increase of the rate of interest by 
reason of anv default, on tho part of the 
borrower {see further under Interest). 
This Act also provides that a M. shall take 
out an ann. licence — called ‘a M.’s oxciso 
licence’- in respect, of every address at 
which he carries on business, the duty on 
such licence being £]5. Penalties are 
provided for hiking out a licence in any 
name other 'ban his true name or for 
other infringements of the statute. A 
licence will he granted only to a person 
who holds the necessary certificate from 
the petty sessional court of the div. in 
which the M.’s business is carried on, 
and t lie grounds on which a certificate 
may he refused are specified in the Act. 
They relate chiefly to character. Con- 
viction for any ortence under the Hotting 
and Loans (Infants) Act. 1892, c* the 
Moneylenders Act. 1900. may entail 
suspension or forfeiture of a certificate. 
This Act also imposes various restrictions 
on moneylending advertisements, the 
chief of these being that circulars may only 
be sent to persons in response to a written 
request for the same, and that newspaper 
advertisements or posters, etc., containing 
invitations to do business with a M. may 
be pub. only under the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Act. Legal proceedings 
in respect of money lout by Ms. may not 
bo brought after the expiration of twelve 
months from the date on which the cause 
of action accrued. The Act exempts 
pawnbrokers’ loans from the provisions 
as to certificates ami limitation of actions. 
The Companies Act, 1929, provides that 
every company licensed under the Act of 
1927, whenever it was registered or estab. 
as a place of business, must, in all its trade 
catalogues, circulars, showcards, or busi- 
ness letters, gi\e specified particulars as 
to the names and nationalities of the 
directors. A borrower could, however, 
always count on getting relief or avoiding 
a transaction altogether if induced to enter 
into it by a false or fraudulent mis- 
statement, and indeed a M. so acting is 
liable also to criminal proceedings. In 
the U.S.A. the law relating to the lending 
of monev varies in the different states. 
All states have a legal rate, ami a rnte 
allowed by contract: the first varies from 

5 per cent to 8 per cent; the second from 

6 per cent to 12 per cent, while in this 
second case some states allow any rate. 
The penalty for usury varies also from 
fines to loss of principal and in some cases 
imprisonment. 

Moneywort, name given to two 
distinct plants: (!' order Primulaoo®, 
creeping jenny or loosestrife ( Lysimachia 
nummularia ), has* creeping stem, heart- 
shaped leaves, short one-flowered stalks, 
and bright yellow flowers; (2) Cornish 
M.. see Pennywort. 

Mongolia (the country of the Mongols) 


embraces a vast and indefinite extent of 
country In the interior of Asia between 
38° and 53* N. lat., 84° and 124° E. long. 
Its length from E. to W. exceeds 1700 lii. 
and its width from N. to S. 1000 in. 
‘Area 1,875.000 sq. in. Hounded N. and 
W. by Siberia, E. by Manchuria, S. by 
China proper and Sinkiang. It is divided 
into two parts, Outer M. in the N., now 
a republic under Soviet domination, and 
Inner M. in the S. and K. Inner M., 
with tho exception of Jeliol and parts of 
Oholiar which have been forcibly occupied 
by the Jap. troops, is under Chinese 
control. Frontier incidents occurred in 
the 1930s, but in 1930 the Soviet Gov. of 
Russia agreed to the appointment of a 
boundary commission. The central por- 
tion is occupied by the Great Gobi, a 
vast tract of sand, small stones, and sparse 
vegetation. The country to the S.E. of 
tho Gobi is mom elevated and terminates 
in a high mt. range, which, beginning near 
the Hoang- ilo, runs N. for 500 m. thou 
turns at right angles to the E., whence 
under the name of tho lushan Mts. it 
extends for some 600 m. until it turns N. 
again. The dist. S. of the Inshan Mts. 
contains fertile valleys, but further VV\, 
where it is surrounded by the great N. 
bend of tho 11 vvaug-Ho, it is again either 
arid like the Gobi or only fit for pasturo 
ground. The E. port, extending nearly 
to the Yellow Sea, contains to the S. of t he 
Leah- Ho rich meadow-land. The slopes 
of tlie Kingkhau Mts., a spur of which 
extends in a S.-oasterly direction to the 
Hoang-hai, are well watered and in the 
a. part overgrown with pine, fir, oak. lime, 
and walnut trees. N.W. M. is also well 
watered but poorly wooded; near the 
boundary between M. and Siberia the 
country rises into the Altai Mt. chain. 
Rain is rare except no"'’ the great mt. 
ranges. The wealth of tiie Mongols 
consists iu their great herds of horses and 
sheep, and, in the hilly tracts, of cattle. 
The Mongols proper voluntarily submitted 
to China to avoid destruction in their 
unsuccessful war with the Kalmucks in 
1688, which cession has resulted in some 
development, of resources and a transport 
trade with China and .Siberia along tho 
gnat caravan routes, the chief of which 
run from Kaigan and Kwcili-wacheng to 
Mairnaichin via Urgu. and from Kaigan 
again through Jvobdo to W. Siberia. 
Railways arc projected from Urga to 
Kiakhta (170 tii.) and to Kaigan in 
China (530 m.). Since 1917 motor-car 
services have been running across tho 
Gobi during tho summer, from Urga to 
Kaigan. 

Ruder the provisional republican gov. 
of China (1912) a separate dept, was 
formed for the administration of M. and 
Tibet. The JtUHRo-Mongolian, agreement, 
of 1912 resulted from a series of revolutions 
consequent on excessive Chinese inter- 
ference. In 1915 the treaty bf Kiakhta 
between China, Russia, anil M. was signed, 
by which the llutnkhta Lama was recog- 
nised as the ruler of Outer M., under 
Chinese suzerainty; in 1924, however, it 
became an independent republic in 
alliance with tho .Soviet Federation. 
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Chinese immigration has recently greatly 
increased in Inner M., resulting in a much 
greater degree of productivity; by means 
of irrigation oven the fringe of the Gobi 
desert has been made to yield crops. So 
great was this ini migration, that when in 
1924 Outer M. became a republic, Inner 
M. became a part of China, administered 
by Manchuria. In that year, ou the 
death of the last theocratic ruler of Outer 
M., there was a revolution, as a result of 
which the Mongolian People's Revolu- 
tionary Oov., organised on Soviet lines, 
was eslab. The highest power is vested 
in a parliament (the Great lluruldan) 
which is elected by universal suffrage. 
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The pop. is estimated at 5.10,000. In 
1937 the Jap. set up ft new autonomous 
gov. of Inner M., with its seat at Kalgan. 
The area dominated by this gov. is 
estimated to he 304,510 .sq. km. and the 
pop. 2,136,000, of whom some 60 per eenfc 
are Chinese and the remainder Mongols. 
Japan secured exclusive mining rights in 
K. M., and rights to build railways in M. 
and Manchuria. Of Outer M. Urgft tpop. 
100,000), knowui since 1924 a*s Plan lhitor 
Kioto, is the chief centre of pop. and 
commerce, und hen' dwells the Kutukhta 
Lama, the third highest pontiff of the 
Buddhists. Other tns. art' Uliassutai and 
Kobdo. The Mongols do not practise 
agriculture, but rear great, herds of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and camels; hides, furs, 
’wool, and horns are the chief exports. 
The country is rich in minerals, including 
gold and silver, bul they arc little ex- 
ploited. A new Independent republic was 
proclaimed in the dist. of Ilurga in 1929, 
llailar being the cap. Tannu-Tuva (for- 
merly Uryantliai) in tho N.\\. (cap. 
Krasny) is regarded by Russia as a 
separate protectorate. Its area is 64,000 
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sq. ni. and its pop. 65,000. The Tuvinians 
aro a Turkish people, mainly herdsmen, 
and cattle farmers. There are deposits of 
gold and asbestos. N. of M.. between it 
and Lake Baikal, is the Buryat-Mongo- 
lian autonomous S.S.R. Aren about 
1,360,000 sq. m. Pop. 7,677,000. This, 
however, is a part of Russia proper. 

M. has long been considered the world's 
chief theatre of evolution, and recent 
discoveries, especially those made in 
1922, 1923, and 1925 by the Central 
Asiatic Expeditions, under Itoy Chapman 
Andrews, have eoniirmed this opinion. 
These expeditions, sent by the Ainer. 
Museum of Natural Hist., travelled over 
the Gobi desert in ears supported by camel 
caravan. Important discoveries in the 
W. Gobi included the fossil remains of 
various species of dinosaur, including the 
small Protoecrutops, a 9-ft. species which 
is considered to be the ancestor of t lie 
giant Triccmtops of Montana; nests of 
fossilised eggs of this dinosaur w^erc also 
found. In the samo strata, Lower 
Cretaceous or Cpper Jurassic, were found 
skulls of a tiny mammal, the earliest 
mammal known. Other finds included 
fossil hones of the Baluchi the rium, a giant 
rhinoceros of the Miocene period, when 
M. was probably fertile grassland, with a 
element climate, the mastodon, amblypod, 
titanotliere, etc. Evidence was also found 
of late paleolithic man, in the shape of 
chipped Hints, egg-shell ornaments, etc. 
In the K. Gobi, in Inner M.. fossils of 
mammals of the L’pper Eocene period 
were discovered, also graves and worked 
! copper mines of early historical times. 

1 Another expedition f *und, in 1923, Mous- 
terian implements in the Ordos desert 
of Inner M. Discoveries made in N. M., 
by a mining engineer, 1912. led to a 
Russian expedition under P. K. Kozlov, 
1921-25, which excavated burial mounds 
about 70 m. N. of Urga. Tho tombs 
showed Hellenic. Hanian. Scythian. 
Chinese. Siberian and Sarmatian in- 
HuenoeN. Skulls found seemed Aryan 
rather than Mongolian in shape. The 
tombs are believed to date from the 
Tang dynast v. about 2000 years ago. See 
also Mongols. 

See J. Gilmour. Among the Mongol*, 
ISSS; V. Obnitsehew. Report of Journey.*. 
IfiirJ -1MN, in Central Mongolia, 1901; 
C. \W Campbell, ‘Journeys in Mongolia’ 
on (itographo'al Journal, Nov. 1903); K. 
Ko/lolT, Works of the Expedition of the 
Imperial Russian ideographical Society in 
Mongolia and Khan {Tibet,) during ISSU- 
ING I (Eng. trans. in Geographical Journal, 
April, May, and June 190S); J. lledley. 
Tramps in Dark Mongolia, 1910; R. C. 
Andrews, A truss Mongolian Plains, 1921; 
A. S. Kent, Old Tartar Trails, 1925; R. 
Chapman Andrews. The Sew Conquest 
of Central Asia, 1933; H. TIasIund. Tints 
in, Mongolia: Adventures and K r pretences 
among the Soinads of Central Asia. 1934, 
and Men and Gods in Mongolia. 1935: L. 
Forbath. The Sen Mongolia . 19311; and 
O. Lattinioro. Mongol Journeys, 19(1. 

Mongolian Languages, see under I’kal- 
Ai.t\ic LixurixTic Family. 

Mongols, people of Centre 1 Asia, living 
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chiefly in Mongolia (</.»•.), ami also in Sin- family of the civet tribe. The largest 
kiang and Manchuria. They may bo species is the Egyptian Ichneumon. The 
divided into the W. M. or Kalmucks and common Indian M. is tawny or grey in 
the E. M. t and are a sturdy people with colour, and about 17 in. long, excluding 
high cheek-bones, tlat faces, straight black the tail, which is about 14 in. loug. It is 
hair, and a characteristic* Mongolian fold’ very voracious, and fights and kills even 
of skin over the inner angle of the ej'c. large and poisonous snakes with the 
They arc nomad herdsmen and dwell in utmost agility and daring, and for this 
tents, or yurts, taking unkindly to any service has been introduced into the \V. 
other wav of life. Formerly an energetic Indies and other countries. It is readily 
and wnrlike people, their acceptance of tamed and makes a delightful though 
Lamaism has hern largely responsible for mischievous pet. Observers do not 
their present pari fle torpor. They emerge confirm the popular notion that the M. 
into hist, vi irh r he coming of Genghis Khan, visits certain plants to counteract the 
He was occupied in conquests in the effects of poisonous snake bites, which 
E. from 11 MMJ to 1*227, and it was his genius indeed are as fatal to it as to other 
which for a tone built up the fabric of a animals. 

great Mongohau empire. At his death he Monica (3112-87) was the mother of St. 
divided his tors, between his sons; Otogai August ine. She was the wife of Patrieius, 
received the country between the Irtish a pagan citizen of Tagaste, and converted 
and hake Baikal. Jagatal the country both her husbaud and son to Christianity, 
between Bokhara, the Irtish and Gobi; Monier- Williams. Sir Monier (1819-09), 
TuJi the land S. of the Baikal; and his Eng. orientalist, b. in Bombay. Ho was 
grandsons Orda and Batu, Khworozm, the educated at King’s College. London, and 
region drained by the Jaxartes, Ural, and Balliol College, Oxford. Prof, of Suns- 
Oxus. Ogotal, with the help of Tuli. krit at Oxford, he was chiefly responsible 
became emperor of China and put an end for the foundation of the Indian institute, 
to the Kin and Sung dynasties (1234). His pubs, include Hinduism (1877); 
Batu, after occupying Russia, seized the liuddhism (181)0); Jiralunanisni (1801); 
Hungarian cities of Pesth ami Gran i and a Sanskrit- English Dictionary (1899). 
(1241), and in 1236 Mongolian troops Monifleth, Imrgh of Angus. Scotland, 
overran Georgia and Armenia. Hulagu on the X. side of the firth of Tuy. There 
(Hulagoo. ITulaku) Tull’s sou, defeated the arc jute mills and machinery works. 
Persian assassins, crushed the caliphate of Pop. 3200. 

Bagdad, and took possession of Syria, Monism, philosophic system which 
together with Aleppo and Damascus, attempts to reduce the universe to a 
whilst the great Kublai Khan, another of single principle. It is thus directly 
Tull’s sons, estab. a line of emperors in opposed to dualism, between which and 
China, which busted from about 1275 to the M. stands the monadlsm of Leibnitz. M. 
Anal expulsion of his race in 1308. Mean- tends to reduce the universe either to a 
while the M., or, to give them a more material principle, thus developing into a 
generic name, the Tartars, wore estab- form of materialism, or Into a mental 
lishfng (about the year 1224) the Kipchak principle leading to idealism and pan- 
empire in S. E. Russia under Bate. The theism. The early Gk. philosophers were 
khanates of Astrakhan, the Crimea, and monists of the materialist, school, postulat- 
Kazan, and in Turkestan the khanates of ing the sev. elements as the material cause 
Bokhara and Sarnarcand, were all held by of all things. Thus Thales took water as 
M. Though the power *of the Golden the first principle and Ucracleitus fire. 
Horde or W. Kipchak^ waned, that of the An important advance was made by the 
White Horde or E. Kipchaks — the inheri- Kleafic philosopher Parmenides, who 
tance of Orda. Hutu's brother -grow invented t lie epigrammatic formula, ‘the 
apace, and in 137S Toktamish, an K. ent for) is, the nonent (nv or) is not,’ thus 
Kipchak, became ruler of both hordes, distinguishing the one which is from the 
But he had no sooner completed his many which become and are not. This 
Russian conquests than he was plunged theory was supported by Zeno, who sought 
into a hitter struggle with Timur, or to disprove plurality by his paradoxes of 
Tamerlane, a Mongol chieftain, who had space, time, and number. In the stoic 
estab. a supremacy in Sarnarcand (1369). philosophy M. was a fundamental doctrine. 
A wider meaning is sometimes given to the M. lias been conspicuous in the thought 
word when the term Mongolian or Mon- of sev. modern philosophers, most of 
goloid is used to include the whole yellow' whom fend to the idealistic school, 
race, the N. M. including the Koreans anti Spinoza, ‘the classic type of pantheist,* 
Jap., the Firmo-l’grians. PL Siberian attempted to reconcile the dualism of 
Eskimos, and even tin* Amer. Indians. Descartes by relating mind and matter 
while the S. M. include the Chinese to one infinite, all-embracing, substance, 
and Indo-Chinese. Tibetans and Malays, God. and by regarding all else as but 
all of which races are believed to have had modes of that infinity. Hegel is perhaps 
a common derivation. The word Tungus the most distinguished of tlie idealistic 
him been Introduced to replace this use of school. Proceeding from the .Idealism of 
M. For bibliogrnj hj see under Mon- Kant. Fichte, and Schelling. he arrived at 
ool/a. ± an explanation of matter, individuality. 

Mongoose, or Mungoose, or Ichneumon sensation, and will as forms of thought, 
(from native mangas) < fferprstes oriseAts), Hegel's teaching was developed into 
genus of small weasel-like animals, com- positivism and the atheism of Strauss, 
mon In many parts of Asia, especially Feuerbach, and Bruno Baur. Scliopen- 
fndia, and in Africa. They form a sub- haucr and von Uartinann merge all finite 
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existence in the cosmic will. See also 
Materialism. See A. Schopenhauer, 
The World as Will and Idea . 1844; 
K. R. E. von Hartmann. The Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, I860; G. W. F. Hegel, 
Philosophy of Mind (trails.), 1894; T. 
Gompertz, History of Ancient Philosophy 
(trans.), 1901-12; and R. McKcon, The 
Philosophy of Spinoza , 1928. 

Monitor, name for a number of lizards 
which include some of the largest forms. 
They are widely distributed throughout 
the E. hemisphere, and their habitat 
varies from dry sandy spotH far away from 
the water to the marshy banks of rivs. 
The Nile M. (Varanus niloticus) is about 
0 ft. long, with a long head and small 
rounded nostrils. An even huger species 
is tho Ocellated M. of China and Siam. It 
preys on birds and smaller lizards, and, if 
attacked, defends itself fiercely. 

'Monitor,* famous Aruer. battleship, 
built by Kreisson, which on March 9, 1802, 
defeated tho formidable Merrimac in 
Hampton roads. The essential ami ori- 
ginal feature was a circular turret, pro- 
tected with 8 in. of iron, and rev olving by 
steam on a central spindle. Two 11 -in. 
smooth-bore guns pointed through the 
turret’s port-holes with deadly effect. 
This device was applied in the II. X. to the 
Hoyal Sovereign, etc. T1 if sank in a 
hurrieano off Cape ilat.teras. 

The shuJlnw draught of such vessels 
enables them to approach close in -shore 
and attack definite points on the coast. 
During the early days of t lie* First World 
War a number of Brit. Ms. were employed 
off the coaHt of Belgium hams'diii? the 
Ger. advance ami prevented their taking 
Dunkirk and Calais. During that war 
Ms. were built to carry guns up to l.» in. 
These did great damage to Ger. shipping 
and largely rendered Ostein! and Zee- 
brugge ineffective for offensive work. 
They were equipped for anti-aircraft work 
and threw shells os large as 12-m. Ms. 
were present at the famous attack on 
Zecbrugge, April 23, 1918. In t he Second 
World War Brit. Ms. were used against 
enemy forces in Libya, ami supported the 
invasion of the Normandy coast. 

Monk, George, see Monck. 

Monk, Maria (c. 1817-50). woman of 
bad character who pub. The Airful Dis- 
closures of Maria Monk in 183(» in New 
York, in which sho alleged that she had 
escaped from the Montreal n winery of the 
Ilfitcl DIcu. Tho book had a huge sale. 
She was eventually exposed and her story 
proved to be false. 

Monk, see Mon ahtipimm ; Monastery. 

Monkey, unscientific mime usually 
applied to primates, excluding man. the 
anthropoid apes, the marmosets, and also, 
as a rule, the baboons. Ms. arc arboreal 
in habit, and are rarely found away from 
the warmer parts of Africa, Asia, and 
America. It is usual to classify the Ms. 
into two great families, the Ccreopithe- 
cirlfo, of tho old world and tho t.ebiduj of 
tho now. There are many points of 
difference between those of the old world 
and those of the new. An important 
distinction is in the div. between the 
nostrils, which is invariably broad In new- 


world Ms., while the nostrils open almost 
sideways. Tn the old-world Ms. the div. 
is thin and the openings of the nostrils 
tend downwards. No new-world Ms. 
have cheek -pouches, and the thumbs differ 
less from the other fingers; but of old- 
world Ms. some have cheek-pouches and 
others arc without them. Most ba\e a 
laryngeal or air pouch, and these are rare 
in the Amer. genera. But in many of 
these prehensile tails are highly special- 
ised, though in some the tails are short or 
feeble. All old-world Ms. have the Ischial 
callosities or pads, where the animal sits; 
these are always absent from the now- 
world Ms. See also Chimpanzee; En- 
tklm's Monkey, etc. 

Monkey Flower, see MmtJLUS. 

Monkey-pot, see Leuytehs. 

Monkey Puzzle ( Araucaria imbricalar ), 
hardy evergreen conifer, native of Chile, 
and varying trom a few feet to 150 ft. in 
height. There is a variety with golden - 
tinted foliage. 

Monk-fish, see ANGEL-FISH. 

Mon-Khmer Language, see Linguistic 
E v.M i lies, A usiro- Asiatic Linguistic Fam- 
ily . 

Monkhouse, Allan (1839-1936), Eng. 
journalist, dramatist, ami novelist, b. in 
Durham. Ho became a dramatic critic 
and leader writer for the Manchester 
Guardian . and later contributed to that 
jour, a weekly article, ‘A Bookman’s 
Notes.* lie wrote a mini her of plays, 
most of which were produced at the 
repertory theatres in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, ami Birmingham. The two best 
were lira piny the Whirlwind (1908) and 
The Conquering Hero (Aldwych Theatre, 
1924)- ibis latter be.ng a pacifist study. 
Ilis novels, which included My Daughter 
Helm (1922) aud Farewell , Manchester 
( 1 931 ). reflected the conflict between belief 
iu business ami sentimental Socialism. 

Monkhouse, William Cosmo US10- 
1901). Fug. poet aud art critic, b. in 
London. Hi- working life was spent in 
the offices of tho Board of Trade, where lie 
rose to assistant secretary in the financial 
dept. His poems include Cora and 
Pop/iit si 1890). the Dead March, aud The 
Christ upon Ihe Hill (1895). As an art 
<tM ic his independence is estab. by his 
Life .</ Turner (1879), The Italian I'rc - 
Itapluu hies (1887), heigh Hunt (ISS7), 
and Hrihsh Contemporary Artists (1899). 

Monkland, New and Old, two adjoining 
pars, in X.E. Lanarkshire, Scotland. 1 1 in. 
N.N.W. of Urdrie, with coal- and iron- 
muies. l'op. (Old M.) 61.0(H); (New Si.) 
38.000. 

Monk Seal (Monachus albivcnter), true 
seal, common In the Mediterranean, ami 
on account of its tractabillty easily 
trained to perform tricks. 

Monkshood, see Aconitvm. 

Monkswell, Robert Porrett Collier, first 
Baron (1817 >0), Rug. judge, was called 
to the Bar in 1843. In 1852 lie was 
returned to Parliament as a Liberal bv 
Plymouth. Ids native city. Created 
attorney -general in ib63, ho successfully 
engineered a bankruptcy bill In 1869. ami 
two rears later was appoint ed under 
Gladstone to the judicial committee of the- 
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privy council. lie was created a baron in 
1885. 

Monkwearmouth, pur. in Durham co.. 
England, partly in the bor. of Sunderland 
(<j.i\). The church is famous for romains 
of Saxon architecture. 

Monluo, Blaise de, see Montluc. 

Monmouth, James Soott, Duke of 
(1649-85). leader of a rebellion against 
James 11.. wa> the natural son of Charles 
II.. bv Lucy Walters, b. at Rotterdam 
during his father's exile. The king loved 
the bov, and put him in the hands of Lord 
Crofts,' and afterwards of the queen- 
dowager. In 1863 he was made duke of 
M.. and two years later, on his marriage 
with the wealthy Scottish heiress, Anne of 
Bueclouch, was granted the dukedom also 
of Bmrlcuch, In 1673 he became captain- 
general of the forces. His beauty and 
engaging manner, his clemency towards 



the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge 
(1670), liis almost royal progresses through 
the W. and N.W\ of England, and above 
all his Protestantism, a point in his favour 
of which .Shaftobury made full use, 
secured him a wide popularity. Yet 
when, yielding to Argyll’s persuasion, he 
landed at Lyme Regis to raise an insur- 
rection against James II., his appeal met 
with faint response. His undisciplined 
forces were hopelessly routed at Wedge- 
moor (1685), and nine days later lie was 
beheaded (in a bungling manner) on 
Tower Hill. Sra E. R'Oyley, James , 
Duke of Mon month, 1938. 

Monmouth: 1. Municipal and (in con- 
junction with Newport and Usk), pari, 
bor., and co. tn. of Monmouthshire, Eng- ; 
. Jand. at the confluence of the Monnow and | 


1778 at M. Court House by the Amers. 
under Washington over the Brit, under 
Clinton. 

Monmouth Beaoh, summer resort of 
M. co., New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Atlan- 
tic coast, 3 m. N. of Long Branch. 

Monmouth School, founded in 1015 by 
Wiu. Jones, at M. The Worshipful 
Company of Haberdashers Is represented 
ou the governing body. Them are four 
leaving exhibitions awarded each year for 
Oxford, Cambridge, etc., ami pupils are 
also eligible for the Meyrieke scholarships 
to Oxford. 

Monmouthshire, maritime Eng. co. 
lying on the Welsh border with a coast- 
line of 22 hi. along the estuary of the 
Severn and that part of the Bristol 
Channel that lies between the Wye and 
the Rumney. The coast is exposed to 
remarkably high spring tides, which rush 
up the Severn in a 4 boro’ from the Bristol 
Channel, rising at Chepstow' sometimes to 
60 ft. Tiie S. part E. and W. of the Usk 
comprises the Caldeeot and Wentloog 
levels, which are protected from the sea by 
sea-walls. N. of the Caldeeot Level, 
between the Usk and Wye, the surface 
is undulating, rising here and there into 
bold blurts and varied by knolls and dells, 
whic h have rendered the co. famous for Its 
scenery, set off as it. is by mts. to the N. 
and W., primitive churches, ruins of old 
feudal strongholds, such as < ,'hepstow, 
Caldeeot, and Raglan Castles, and grand 
cedes, ruins, such as Tint era Abbey and 
the Cistercian abbey at Llanthony. 
About 4 in. from A borga von uy is the 
remarkable peaked mt. called Pon-y-Val 
or Sugar Loaf (1856 ft.). Coed-y- 

Uwnydd, comprising woodland between 
Abergavenny and Usk; Skirrid Fawr, 
known locally as the Holy Mt., highest 
point 1596 ft. above sea level, with fine 
views of the Black Mts., the Usk Valley, 
and the .Sugar Loaf; and over 2000 ae. 
of the latter have been recently presented 
to the public. Chief rivs.: Wye, IJsk, 
Rumney, Ebbw, Avon-Llvvyd, ami Mon- 
now, the first two being famous for 
salmon and trout fishing. Tlio Crumlin 
(’anal branches from the canal connecting 
Newport with Brecon, at a point between 
Newport and Malpas, and skirts the Ebbw 
to Crumlin. The co. is rich in coal, and 
mining is the chief industry. There are 
numerous iron works, and limestone Is 
burnt extensively, both for building 
purposes and for use lri the iron works. 
Them is a large aluminium factory at 
Rogcrstone. Wheat is plentiful in the 
vales of the Usk and Wye and in tho N. 
and E. Newport, the chief port, is 
connected by canals with tho mining 
centres. M. is treated for many purposes 
os part of Wales, e.g. as far as the Anglican 
Church is concerned; hut not for the 


the Wye, 17 in. S. of Hereford. It has assize courts. M. is divided into h!x 
smelting and tin-plate works. There is a | hundreds and five pari. diva. (Abertiilery, 
well-known M. S* him] ( q.v .). Pop. 5UU0. \ Bedwolty. Ebbw Vale, Monmouth, and 
2. City and the co. scat of Warren co., | Pontypool), each returning one member, 
Illinois, U.S.A.T 27 in. E.N.E. of Burling- ami Newport one mom her. Medieval 
ton (Iowa); has nutnufs. of ploughs, M. (formerly called Uwont) was un- 
pottery, soap, and cigars. Centro of a coal- doubtodly Welsh. The Act of Union of 
miningand horse- breeding diet. Pop. 9 1 00. 1536 created the present co. out of 
Monmouth, Battle of, victory gained in ‘divers Lordships Marchers within the 
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said Country or Dominion ot Wales,’ just 
os it did witli Breconshire and Radnor- 
shire, saying nothing whatever about 
taking it out of Wales. Because, how- 
ever, M. was ‘the nee rest parte of Wales to 
London’ (George Owen, the Tudor his- 
torian), it was brought under the juris- 
diction of the courls of Westminster in 
certain matters, while separate courts 
were provided for the rest of Wales. 
Hence originated the use m otlicial docu- 
ments of the term ‘Wales and AL’ — a mis- 
leading term perpetuated In some modern 
Acta, though without logical justification, 
since in fact they treat Al. its part of 
Wales. AL is in practice legislatively 
included in Wales for almost every pur- 
pose. from education to coal -mining. 
An old Act of 1649 explicitly includes Al. 
among the Welsh cos. Though reduced 
by compulsory (Eng.) education, the per- 
centage of Welsh speakers in 1931 (the 
last census) was higher in Al. than In 
Radnorshire. The recent report of the 
Local Government Boundary Commission 
suggests no boundary changes for Al., but 
lists it among the Eng. cos. Its justi- 
fication for doing so is that Al. was so 
listed in the schedule to Lhe Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1933 (though tlic Act of 
11)29 included it with Wales). Area 546 
so. m. l J op. 434,800 T. Richards, 

South W ides and Si onmoutushire . 1949. 

Monnikendam, fishing vil. in the prov. 
of N. Holland, Netherlands, on the 
Ijsselmeer, 12 m. N.E. of Amsterdam. 
Its old bell-tower and weigli-houHu and 
the church of rft. Nicholas arc notable. 
Pop. 3UOO. 

Monnoyer, Jean Baptiste (1635-99), Fr. 
pointer b. at Lille, who specialised in the 
painting of fruit and tiowers. He was 
employed by the famous garden architect, 
Le Brun, to decorate the palace of Ver- 
sailles, invited to England by the duke of 
Montague to embellish his house (the 
former Brit, museum) with examples of 
liis art. The very striking decorations 
were, however, destroy cd when the 
mansion was demolished lo allow of the 
erection of the present building. M. also 
decorated sev. other historic mansions of 
England. There are sev. of his flower 
pieces in Hampton Court Palace. Ho 
etched a collection of his own designs 
which was pub. iu a folio \ul. 

Monochaotum, genus of the evergreen 
flowering shrubs (family Alelasfcomaceae) 
bearing large panicles of rose, red, mauve, 
or purple flowers. 

Monochord, appliance invented by 
Pythagoras for studying musical intervals 
by means of a movable bridge under a 
single string stretched over a sound-hoard 
by a weight. From it the musical instru- 
ment of the same name, a sort of one- 
stringed guitar, was evolved, and also the 
-‘nuirs llddle.’ The clavichord was an 
application of the same principle, manipu- 
lated l>y a keyboard. 

Monochrome, painting executed in 
imitation of bas-reliefs, in tints of one 
colour only, relieved by light and shade. 
In photography. isochromaUe plates are 
used for U»e correct- rendering of colours 
In AL, and there is a simple means of 

E.E. 9 


ascertaining what light-filter should be 
used for each brand of plate. 

Monocotyledon, plant with one ootyle- 
dou (q.r.) or seed leaf (e.p. wheat, tulip), as 
distinguished from a Dicotyledon (q.r.) 
(c.y. bean, carrot, dandelion). This dis- 
tinction is the main basis of two great 
divs. of the Angiospcrms, the group which 
comprises the majority of all flowering 
plants. In the Al. the radicle or rudi- 
mentary root, usually remains unde- 
veloped, hut throws out roots from its 
crown. In the Dicotyledon it usually 
elongates and forms a primary root or tap. 
The stem r»f AIs. has no central pith or 
separate bark, and the whorls of the 
perianth occur in threes. But, tts a rule, 
the most visible and easily recognised 
distinction is that the leaves are parallel 
veined except in a very" few cases, notably’ 
the black bryony, arum, and hcrb-Parls. 
Ms. are separated into three main divs.: 
(1) Spadiei flora?, flowers arranged on a 
spadix and frequently enclosed by a large 
spatlie (t.u. arum;: (2) Pctaloidea, with 
pctaloid perianth (e.ft. lily or daffodil) : 
(3) Glmniforir. perianth absent and 
flowers borne in spikelets in the axils of 
scales or glumes < >.</ . sedges and grasses;. 

Monod, Adolphe (1802—56), Fr. Protest- 
ant di\ ine, ft. iu Copenhagen. Ho studied 
at Parb and Geneva, and in 1825 founded 
a Protestant clnmh in Naples, of winch 
he was pastor until ho went to Lyons in 
1»2T. lie was prof, in the theological 
college ol Aloutaubau in 1836, whence he 
removed to Parih in 1847 to preach at the 
Oratorio. Ue pub. various vols. of 
sermons, one of which. La CriduliU de. 
Vincretluk \ appeared in 1844. See life 
by P. iSlapfer. 1898. 

Monod, Gabriel (1844-1912), Fr. his- 
torian, ft. at lugouville near Le Havre. 
He studied at Havre and Paris, and after- 
wards > i'-ited Italy and Germany for 
research work. In 1868 lie returned to 
France, and was appointed director of the 
Eeole de> Ilautes Etudes, and in 1886 
entered the Eeole Nonna le, where he 
became prof., a post which he held till 
1901. Wrote on medieval hist., and a 
bibliography of Fr. hist. (1888). He 
lounded the Ii tern#* historique in 1870. 

Monodon-Monoceros (sea unicorn), «■<? 
Narwhal. 

Monogenetism, see uwler Language. 
Origin of. 

Monogenism, generally accepted thcorv 
in ethnology u/.r.) w’hich regards man as 
having sprung from one primary form, 
as opposed to polygcnistie. views. AJono- 
geuisls may he divided into three schools : 
(1) Adamutu \ which accepts the Mosaic 
doctrine lilerallv. with a measure of 
CYolnf ion to explain, the existing varieties; 
(21 national , which applies cvolutiou aud 
biological laws generally to man as to 
other organisms; and f3) Intermediate, 
which tries to harmonise the first- two. 

Monogram (Gk. sole, and ypa/ua'*, 

a letter), cipher or character formed by an 
interlacing of letter- and intended as an 
abbreviation of a name. Ms. were not 
uncommon on Gk. aud Rom. coins, and 
also appear on A.-S. coins, especially 
those of Kiug Alfred, and upon seals. In 
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later times Ms. were often used by prin- 
ters and engravers on the title pages of 
books. 

Monohydroxysuccinic Acid, see Malic 
Acid. 

Monolith (Gk. mo«o n . single; A i'#os, stone), 
stone block or column, usually a pillar of 
great size and monumental in purpose, 
fctoine, however, an* natural stones, e.g. the 
Buck Stone. Staunton, in the forest of 
Dean, while others nre the sole remaining 
stones of mega lit hie monuments; others 
are hewn obelisks, such as may be seen in 
Egypt. Those in Egypt are dated 
approximately to 3000 > ears u.t\, or like 
those of Peru are of the twelfth centurv or 
even later. Certain Ms. are boundary 
marks. .Some in Britain are associated 
with burials of the Bronze Age. In most 
instances there is no indication of date or 
purpose. Often the worship of stones 
persisted in Europe into the Christ uni 
period. (-See also Menhik). In Baalbek 
(q.r.), an anet. Syrian cit>, is the largest 
cut stone in the world, w eighing 1500 tons. 
The great statues of Pharaoh Akhenaton 
at Karnak may be regarded as Ms. Ms. 
of considerable size wore common to both 
the Inca and pre-Inca architecture of 
Peru (see also Peru, Ancient Civilisation of 
the Incas). One of those at Cuzco is 27 ft. 
long, 15 ft. wide, and 12 ft. thick. The 
stones in Peru vary as to their geological 
composition, according to the region. 
Among the beautiful ruins of Mitla 
Mexico, are some great monolithic 
columns. Prill, among the sculptured 
stone objects preserved in the national 
museum of the city of Mexico is a famous 
calendar stone of the Aztecs or sun- 
stone, a beautiful and massive M. of 
caned basalt, circular in. form and 12 
ft. in diameter. The stone was both a 
sun-dial and a calendar, such as the 
Egyptians and the Chaldeans used, and 
the procession of cyclical auimuls carved 
on it has given rise to, the supposition 
that the chronological system which 
produced the stone may huve had some 
connection witb Chinese and Indian 
astronomical systems. See H. Knock, 
The Republics of Central and South 
Amenta, 1922. 

Monongahela: I. Kiv. of U.8.A., in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. It is a trlb. 
of the Allegheny, which it joins at Pitts- 
burgh to form the Ohio 11., and Is navi- 
gable as far iw< Morgantown. Length 300 
m. 2. City on the M. II. , in Washington 
co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 23 in. S. of 
Pittsburg. It lies in a fertile region rich 
in coal, the mining of which is the prin. 
Industry. Pop. S90t). 

Monophysitism, heresy which arose in 
the fifth century as a reaction against 
Nestorianism, tombing that in Christ 
there was but oik nature. Its effort was 
to deny the humanity of Jesus. It was 
anathematised at the council of Cliul- 
oedon (451), hut the decisions caused 
a great schism^ - Nearly the whole of 
Egypt refused to accept the decisions of 
Cnalcedon. and has remained heretical to 
the present time. 

Monoplane, see under Aeroplane. 

Monopoli, in. in the prov. and 25 m. 


S.E. of the city of Bari, Italy, on the 
Adriatic. It has a cathedral and a 
fortress built in 1552. It exports wine 
and olive oil, and mamifs. woollen and 
-cotton goods. Pop. 23,000. 

Monopolies. Tnc term monopoly liter- 
ally means single or solo selling, and is so 
used in Aristotle's Rolilu a. where a mono- 
polist signified one who bought up the 
whole of a commodity so as to bo the sole 
bolder of it, and have tho power of selling 
it ai his own price. In this specialised 
sense it is clearly tho same thing as a 
modern trust or combination to •corner* 
an art iclc. This is the root principle of all 
M. at all periods, though it may not bo in 
accordance with the precision of economic 
language to speak to the owner of urb. 
rents as being in tho enjoyment of the sole 
right to sell tenancies, or a railway com- 
pany (before nationalisation) of the ex- 
clusive right to sell transit or travelling 
facilities. Again, though the effect of all 
M. is the same in point of exclusive right, 
of commercial dealing, modern writers 
always distinguish between natural and 
artificial or legal M., a distinction detailed 
below. 

Most anet. and civilised legal systems 
have endeavoured in one way or another, 
however ineffectually, to put some kind 
of a veto on M., e.g. the code of Zeno 
punished tho monopolist by confiscating 
his goods and sending him into perpetual 
exile. In England legislation against M. 
goes back to the reign of Elizabeth, ami so 
great was the abuse of the royal power of 
granting M. that in 1639, after quarrels 
between Parliament and the king, they 
were finally abolished by statute. Thu 
pro idem in England was always aggra- 
vated by the conflict between public 
utility and tho anet. prerogative of the 
Crown (r/.r.> to regelate all matters 
of trade. The privileges and exclusive 
lights of trade grunted for a pecuniary 
consideration to merchants by the Nor- 
man kings, and abused by later monurchs 
(especially the Stuarts, who used them as 
convenient levers of political favouritism), 
furnish the most obvious cxamplo of the 
artificial or legal M., or M. which do not 
arise from the free play of economic 
forces. Tt was against artificial M. that 
past legislation in England was always 
directed, though with the advance in 
social ideas it became evident that the 
evils of natural M. — i.c. where a variet y of 
circumstances of economic significance 
combines to nullify the ordinary effects of 
competition —were hardly less real, with 
the result that modern legislation has been 
active in securing monopoly values to the 
community, partly by facilitating the 
miinicipalisation of certain utility services 
(sec Municipal Trade), and by national- 
isation of industries such as opal, gas, and 
electricity. Queen Elizabeth frequently 
granted M. to her favourites tpr dealing in 
the universal necessaries of life, e.g. coal, 
salt, vinegar, and leather; but it was not- 
till the last year of her reign that a Bill, 
introduced by Lawrence Iiyde, received 
such great support from an otherwise 
pusillanimous House that the queen was 
obliged to yield. Yet notwithstanding* 
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her concessions many M. still existed or 
wero newly granted. Prior to these con- 
cessions the matter came before the courts 
( The Case of Monopolies), which were dis- 

{ >osed to declare M. void on the common 
aw ground that they were in restraint of 
trade, for In the above case (royal grant of 
sole right to sell playing cards) It was said 
that every monopoly had three insepar- 
able incidents, the raising of the price, the 
deterioration of the commodity, and the 
impoverishment of workers and others. 
The only exception which the courts were 
inclined to make was in favour of the 
royal grant of letters pateut for the ex- 
clusive privilege of trading In things intro- 
duced or invented by the grantee himself, 
or where the grant was apparently bene- 
ficial to the community. The Act of 1622, 
however, declared ail M. void except those 
granted by letters patent for the sole 
working, for fourteen years, of any new 
manuf. to the ‘true and first inventor 
thereof/ and this statutory provision is 
still the foundation of the present law as 
to patents for invention. Finally, in 
1631), as a result of the ineffectiveness of 
the above Act to check the royal grant of 
M. to corporations, all legal M. (except 
patents for inventions) were abolished. 
Analogous to patents for inventions is the 
monopoly conferred Lj « opy right, a right 
which hits recently been considerably 
strengthened (see Copy right) in favour 
of authors. 

If iu the past Knglaml has not been 
immune from the evils of legal M., she 
has at least been free from one notoriously 
oppressive form of artificial monopoly, 
that of the revenue farmers or middle men 
to whom in various countries at various 
periods was leased, in return for a fixed 
sum, the right of collecting for their own 
use certain of the ordinary taxes. The 
system prevailed in unct. Home, e.g. when 
the prov. of Asia fell to the Homs., C. 
Gracchus enacted that the most exorbi- 
tant direct and indirect taxes should be 
put up to auction for that prov. as a whole, 
tin* consequence being the rise of an asso- 
ciation of capitalists of coIokmi! magnitude 
(T. Mommsen, History of Iiomr, 1 854). 
In its way no Jess oppressive was the 
monopoly under the old monarchical 
regime of France, by which the ‘farmers- 
gencral* obtained from the gov., in return 
for a fixed payment into the Treasury, 
the right of collecting certain branches of 
the revenne. 

Natural M. are divided into three classes 
by Prof, liohhouse: (1) Land M. ; (2) M. 
valued from industries m which competi- 
tion Is inapplicable, e.y. uas (which is now' 
a monopoly of the state) and water 
supply, tramway service, etc.; and (3) 
state M., e.p. the licence to deal in intoxi- 
cating liquors (see Licensing Laws), To 
this classification might, bo added thoso 
partial M. noticed by Mill, where a kind of 
monopoly price in the shape of * superiority 
of toward * is obtained by workers in trades 
or professions where an uncommon degree 
of integrity is requisite, or a high degree of 
confidence reposed in the workers, e.g. 
goldsmiths, physicians, lawyers, etc. 
Mill’s assertion that the superiority of 


reward ‘is not the consequence of com- 
petition but of its absence* is only a 
paradoxical way of saying that the de- 
mand is great but the supply small. 

As to how far legislation has endea- 
voured to mitigate land M. see Increment 
Value Duty; Land; Land Laws; Land 
Taxes; Liberalism. However serious 
the blows Liberal or Socialistic legislation 
lias dealt to private M. and individualism, 
a still more serious blow, in the opinion 
of anti-Soclalists, is threatened by the 
mere substitution of a state monopoly, 
and nowhere more so than in the sphere of 
municipal trade ( q.v .). Nevertheless the 
anti -Socialist and anti-municipal trader 
finds himself confronted by the dilemma 
of the ‘trust’ or huge combination of 
capital, whether national or international, 
which is designed to secure control of a 
trade or manuf. with the double object of 
economy in production and arbitrary 
profits. 

Modern Tendencies — Itegulalion of In- 
dustry in the United Stales . — The control 
of monopoly ami quasi -monopoly assumes 
crucial importance in periods of economic 
depression, or in periods of inllation no 
less than in wartime. Monopoly has 
nourished more conspicuously in theu.S.A. 
than in most other countries; but even 
Amer. experience of control is incon- 
clusive. The Sherman and Clnydon anti- 
trust laws (i/.r.) were failures. M. cou- 
tinued to spread, and the sphere of ‘free 
competition ’ to narrow. The Acts almost 
fell into disuse or were revived to check 
some especially large and menacing com- 
bine. Roosevelt's ‘New* Deal* ended this 
nerveless ‘tried -hut 'mg.* when the gov., 
accepting the large corporations, began to 
intervene, not with penalties, but by 
creating a permanent machinery for the 
regulation of industry by the adminis- 
tration. Hut the. National Industrial 
Recovery Administration (N.I.R.A.) 
lasted only two years, during which time 
there was a distinct increase in mono- 
polistic practices and restraint of trade. 
Almost all the N.l R.A. codes provided 
for the control of prices and, generally, 
such provisions were evaded. The in- 
crease of prices and the hostility of con- 
sumers would probably have brought 
N.l. I LA. to an end even had it not been 
declared unconstitutional by the court. 
Criticism of l lie Act emphasised the anti- 
thesis between the desire for ‘free enter- 
prise’ professed by the manufacturers, 
and the enormous pressure towards re- 
strictive regulation exerted when they 
acted as a group. It is therefore to he 
inferred that if all industries pursue 
restrictive policies all suffer in the long 
run; and that the advantage derived If a 
single industry pursues a monopolistic 
restrictive policy is lost if all do so. Kv eu 
while N.I.R.A. was in operation other 
Acts were being passed to give the admin- 
istration greater power to intervene in the 
internal affairs of companies. The Public 
Utility Holding Co mpany Act. was carried 
against strenuous opposition in lil3o. Hy 
that Act all companies in the public util- 
ity and steel industries had to register with 
the Securities and Exchange Committee . 
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which was empowered to simplify their 
structure so os to restrict each to a 
single integrated process. This Act was 
followed by an experiment in an entirely 
different method of state control — gov. 
ownership and public corporations in 
competition with private enterprise. With 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, anti 
similar hvdro -electric schemes, the gov. 
entered the industrial Held proper iu a big 
way, one of the main reasons advanced 
being that such schemes would promote 
employment. The reaction from N.I.R.A. 
was showu by a campaign for a now trial 
of the old anti-trust laws. The Tem- 
porary National Kconomic Committee, 
the so-called monopoly investigation, re- 
porting in 19.18, revealed the widespread 
growth of combination in the U.S.A. The 
view was taken that a loss corrupt appli- 
cation of the existing anti-trust laws 
might provide a solution. Little, however, 
was clone up to the entry of the U.S.A. 
into the Second World War. The Amer. 
type of war control was developed from 
tho industrial and political experience of 
the preceding decade. In Britain the war 
controls were almost exclusively in the 
hands of former directors of the largest 
firms, and little was done to limit the 
power of the larger combines. In the 
C.S.A., on the other hand, a direct attack 
was made on various trusts, aud wartime 
controls were used to reduce monopoly 
rather than to strengthen it. But the 
development, of control In America was 
not founded on any clear theory. The 
solutions formulated and the measures 
adopted were empirical, even opportunist, 
though the broad line of development 
from the attempted distant control by the 
early anti -trust laws to the direct partici- 
pation by the administration in the in- 
dustrial held is dear enough. 

Monopolies and J lest net ire Practices 
t Inquiry and ('ontml ) Jet, HUS.— For the 
purpose of checking M*. and restrictive 
arrangements in industry and trade, which 
are held to be detrimental to the public 
interest, the gov. introduced legislation in 
1948 to set up an independent, monopoly 
commission to determine whether mono- 
polistic conditions exist in particular in- 
dustries referred to it for in\estigation by 
the Board of Trade and, if asked to do so, 
to decide whether the conditions investi- 
gated an* against the public interest. 
When this second and more searching in- 
quiry is made tin* report of the commission 
must be pub., and various ministers will be 
empowered to make orders protecting the 
public interest when a report concludes 
that harm is being done. The Act, how- 
ever. excludes all tin* restrictive organisa- 
tions of trade unions and nationalised 
industries. The commission is em- 
powered, when in ve.it igat long conditions 
in connection w;ih particular classes of 
goods, to report rat <ojch restricts o prac- 
tices as price may •tenance arrangements, 
boycotting of particular retailors, or out- 
put quotas. The Board of Trade may 
order the omission from the commission's 
pub. reports of information, e.y. trade 
secrets, or the location of minerals, which 
might damage traders' interests. See also 


Partkl; Trust. See A. A. Cournot, 
Recherches stir Its principes matMmal iqves 
de la thforie des ri chesses, 1838; It. T. Ely, 
Monopolies and Trusts, 1912; F. Y. Edge- 
Worth. Papers relating to Political Eco- 
nomy, 1925; F. Zouthen, Problems of 
Monopoly and Kconomic Welfare , 1930; 
and R. Trillin, Monopolistic Competition 
and General Equilibrium Theory , 1941. 

Monorail, or runway, is the name given 
to a device w hich has wheels running upon 
a single rail and is used to carry relatively 
light loads, generally about a warehouse 
or the depts. of a factory. Often a lifting 
tackle is incorporated. In some instances 
the wheels run on an ordinary type of 
light, bulb-headed rail, and in others they 
are arranged to travel on both sides of the 
bottom tlange of an I section beam, the 
rail in each ease being overhead. When 
the machine is operated by electricity it is 
know'll as a telpher, a name devised by 
the inventor. Prof. Flceming Jeukin, in 
1882, from the Ok. words rijAt, far, and 
<l>tp*iv. to carry. An up-to-date model con- 
sists of a bogie, running on an overhead 
rail, and driven by an electric motor which 
takes its current from a live rail running 
alongside the track. Attached to the 
trolley Is a receptacle to earry the load, 
which may be as much as five tons. Tel- 
phers can lie controlled by an attendant, 
or they may be entirely automatic; their 
operating costs per ton m. are extremely 
low. Mec hanically propelled vehicles to 
run on a single line laid on the ground and 
to carry passengers have been considered 
by in\ enters, but, so far, have not become 
a practical proposition. This type of M. 
relies for its lateral stability upon some 
form of gyroscope included iu its design. 
On the other hand, passenger ears having 
streamlined bodies suspended from a 
single overhead rail have passed some- 
what beyond the experimental stage 
in one or two instances on tho Con- 
tinent. 

Monotheism (Hk. s"i'os, only, and 0t<k, 
fiod), belief in one only f*od as tho ruler 
of the universe. Opposed to polytheism, 
whUh worships many gods, manifested in 
physical, humau. or animal forms, it 
claims distinction from systems of moral 
dualism by asserting the ultimate* suprem- 
acy of good over evil. It differs from 
deism (q.v.), for whereas the latter has 
conn* to mean a belief in one Hod accom- 
panied by a rejection of revealed religion, 
this is not so with M., which Is iuvariably 
associated with revelation. Many hold 
that revelation Leaches that primitive mail 
was monotheistic. The Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan religions are strictly so. Anti- 
TrmitarianH insist that the doctrine of the 
Trinity prevents Christianity from being 
monotheistic, though tho creeds lay much 
stress on M. See A. Lang. The Making of 
Jlfliyion , 1898, ami Myth . Ritual , and 
Religion , 190G; N. Sodorblom* Das Werden 
des Gotlerglaubens (2nd ed.), 1920; and 
W. F. Albright. From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (2nd ed.), 194IJ. 

Monotheletism ((Ik. /moiofo'A heresy 
which arose in the seventh century. M. 
taught that Christ had lint, one will, 
whereas the Catholics held that though 
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Christ's personality was one, vet He had 
two wills (according with His twofold 
nature, human and divine), which were, 
however, always In perfect harmony. 
The hist, of this heresy shows that it 
arose out of Monophysltisin iq.v.). For 
when the Emperor Heraclius a9kcd 
Sergius, the Monophysito patriarch of 
Constantinople, how that sect could 
be reconciled to the Church. Sergius 
said it could be held, without prejudice to 
the authority of the council of Chalccdon, 
which had condemned the Monophysitcs, 
that, after the union of the two natures in 
Christ, there was blit one will and one 
operation of will CM.), in 030 Heraclius 
accordingly issued an edict requiring 
acceptance of this tenet, but in 030 
Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, as- 
sembled a council and condemned M. 
Sergius adhered to his old opinion, and 
in 030 drew up a formula of faith. The 
same year Pope John IV. in a council 
at Home, rejected t lie formula, and con- 
demned M. M. was nguin condemned 
In the Sixth (General Council, at Con- 
stantinople (080). The Lebanese M acon- 
ites embraced M., but were reconciled 
to the Church in the late twelfth century. 
For full particulars of the eonllicts of the 
seventh century see article ‘ Monothclit- 
ism ' in The ( 'atholi* e i ’• Copied in, 

Monotremata, order or sub-class of 
mammals, ami containing only three 
species, the Ornithorhynchus and t lie 
Rrhidnt i and Prcechidna , spiny ant -eaters. 
The young are hatched from eggs and are 
foil on milk secreted not by inaumuc. but 
on a bare patch of the mother’s skin. 
They have features which seem to make 
them intermediate between reptiles and 
the higher mammals. They have only 
one aperture for the urinary, genital, ami 
intestinal canals. The mammary glands 
are well developed. Teeth, if present, 
consist of four horny plates. In various 
respects they approach birds and to a 
certain extent connect mammals with 
reptiles. Darwin thought t hat t he earliest 
mammals in some, respects resembled Al. 
See Mammvls. 

‘Monotype,’ see Tvrr.-c \ sting and 
T YPK flKTTl NO M A C1IIN US. 

Monreaie, city in the prov. and /> m. 
S.W. of the city of Palermo, Sicily. It is 
an archiepDcopul sec, ami its line cathe- 
dral (lutes from the twelfth century. It 
bos a large trade in corn, oil, fruit, amt 
almonds. The massacre known ns the 
'Sicilian Vespers’ (1282) began on the 
road between Monreaie and Palermo. 
Pop. 24,000. 

Monro, Sir Charles Carmichael (1800- 
1929), Brit. soldier, youngest son of Henry 
M. t of M. family of Craigloekhart. In 
1879 he joined 2nd Foot (YV. Surrey regi- 
ment). He commanded the 13t h Infantry 
Brigade, Ireland, 1907-12, and became 
major-general, 1910. With London terri- 
torial units till J914, lio w*ent with 2ud 
Div. to France. Lieutenant -general 1915. 
In 1915 he was given command of the 
First Corps, and when the Third Army 
was formed he was its commander. Soon 
after this ho succeeded Sir lan Hamilton 
as commander-ln-chicf in Gallipoli and 


conducted the evacuation. From 1916 to 
1920 he commanded the Indian Army, 
being made a general in 1917. He be- 
came a baronet in 1921, and w r as governor 
of Gibraltar from 1923 to 1928. 

Monroe, James (1758-1831), fifth presi- 
dent of the U.S.A., son of a carpenter and 
mason, was b. in Westmoreland co., 
Virginia. He was educated at William 
and Mary College, but had hardly finished 
his education when, in 1770, he entered 
the army. Soon afterwards he joined 
Washington’s army as lieutenant, taking 
part in the engagements at Harlem 
Heights, White Plains, and the attack on 
Trenton. Jle then became a captain of 
infantry (1777-78), fighting at Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, and Monmouth. He 
then temporarily abandoned a military 
career for law' studies under the direction 
of JoiTersou. In 1780 he was nominated 
military commissioner for Virginia, in 
1782 elected to the \ T irginla Legislative 
Assembly, and in 1789 became a member 
of Congress. In 1790 he became a senator 
of the U.tf.A., and four years later was 
sent by \\ ashington to Paris as Amer. 
plenipotentiary. President Washington 
recalled hnn in 1790, as a result of his 
observations on the Jay Treaty negotia- 
tions over Amer. vessels. In 1799 he was 
made governor of Virginia. In 1803 he 
was sent by Jefferson as envoy -extra- 
ordinary to negotiate t tic purchase of 
Louisiana. The next four years he was 
at London and in Spam. Hi 1811 he be- 
came secretary nf *»fute for foreign affairs, 
secretary of war LSI P 15. and on March 4, 
1817. president in place of Madison. His 
affability and moderation rendered him 
iughl> popular wLli both Democrat and 
Federal, and in JS20 when he ran tor 
President again he lost only one vote in 
the electoral college. The chief event of 
his administration was the controversy 
over the admission of Missouri to the 
states at a time when the question of 
slavery agitated the whole country. In 
1 822 M. declared in his aim. message that 
the independence of the Hispauo-Amor. 
republics, whirl for sev. years had been 
endeavouring to shake off the European 
yoke. niUht he maintained at any price, 
a declaration which has since become 
celebrated as the ‘Monroe Doctrine’ 
(q.r.). lie retired into private life in 
1825, but subsequently served as a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention until ill health compelled him 
to retire in 1829. See S. M. Hamilton 
(od.). The Writings of James Monroe 
Inclusive: a ('olivet ion of his Public and 
Private Patters and Correspondence, 1898- 
1903, and G. Morgan, The Life of James 
Monroe. 1921. 

Monroe: 1. Co. seat of Ouachita par., 
Louisiana. V.S.A., on the Ouachita It., 
76 in. W. of Vicksburg. .Missouri. It has 
a large trade in cot ton, and inanufs. cotton 
compresses aud cotton-seed oil. Pop 
28.300. 2. City and eo. seat of M. co., 
Michigan. L.S. * . on the Raisin It., 2 in. 
from Lake F.rie a;> 1 35 m. y.8.W. of Detroit . 
It lias tlour. lumber, and paper mills, 
canning, fm tories, furniture and box 
factories, and extensive nurseries. Pop. 
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18,500. 3. City and co. seat of Green 

co., Wisconsin, U.S.A., 37 in. S.W. of 
Madison; has manufs. of dairy products, 
lumber, and iron goods. Pop. 6200. 

Monroe Doctrine, one of the most im- 
portant political declarations in modern 
times, is remarkable in that it is not em- 
bodied in an Act of the U.S. Congress, 
is not part of the l‘.S. Constitution, and 
is not part of the body of international 
law. President Wilson epitomised it thus: 
‘The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the U.S.A. on her own authority. It 
always has been maintained and always 
will be maintained upon her own respon- 
sibility.’ In brief, the M. 1)., backed 
by all the resources of the U.S.A.. says 
to all the rest of the world: ‘Hands 
off the Amor, hemisphere 1 .* 1 1 was adum- 
brated in the farewell speech of George 
Washington, the first President of the 
U.H.A., and by Thomas Jefferson, the 
third, but reall 5 came to a head during 
the administration of President James 
Monroe. The young republic had always 
feared that powerful European nations 
might establish colonies in the W. hemi- 
sphere, and so prove dangerous neigh- 
bours. This was especially marked during 
Monroe's service. 

Under the leadership of patriots like 
Siindn Bolivar and Jose de San Martin, one 
after the other of the Sp. colonies in S. 
America revolted and set up as inde- 
pendent nations. Most of them were 
republics, which were quickly gi\en recog- 
nition by the U.S.A. The Portuguese 
colony of Brazil also revolted and set up 
an imperial regime. This gov. also was 
recognised by the U.S.A. But in Europe 
the Holy Alliance of Austria. Russia, and 
Prussia viewed with misgi\ings these 
popular risings, and even discussed the 
advisability of helping Spain to subdue 
her former colonies in America. George 
Canning. Brit, foreign minister, unwilling 
to see these colonies go, hack to Spain, 
made a proposal to James Rush, Anier. 
minister in London, to the effect that, he 
wanted the U.S.A. and Great Britain to 
issue a joint declaration against any inter- 
ference with the new Lat.-Amer. republics. 
President Monroe, advised by former 
Presidents Madison ami Jefferson, was 
willing to join Great. Britain, in this, but 
changed his mind, on the advice of his 
secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, 
afterwards himself a president of the 
U.S.A., and insisted that the U.S.A. 
should act alone. One reason for this 
was that the Russian tsar had Issued a 
ukase warning foreign vessels not to come 
within a hundred m. of a part of the 
Pacific Coast of the X. Amor, continent 
which Russia did not possess, although at 
that time it did own Alaska, which was 
afterwards sold to the U.S.A. Adams 
wrote to the P.nssians that the Amur, 
continents were henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonisation 
by European rtJwers. In Dec. 1823, 
therefore. President Monroe signed a mes- 
sage largely written by Adams, which has 
since become known as the M. 1). He 
not only set forth the view expressed 
above to Russia, but with an eye on S. 


America ho declared that the U.S.A. had 
no interest in European wars, but warned 
European powers that any attempt on 
their part, to extend their system to any 
■portion of the W. hemisphere would he 
considered as dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the U.S.A. His gov. would not 
seek to Interfere with any existing 
colonics or dependencies of European 
countries now held in the W. continent, 
but could not allow any interposition of 
European powers for the purpose of 
oppressing or controlling any of the newly 
set. -up Lat. -Amor. govs. This plainly 
told the members of the Holy Alliance 
that they would not be allowed to make 
war on Spain's lost colonies, and, further, 
that no European or extra- Amer. power 
would be allowed to secure Amer. ter. in 
the future, either by conquest, purchase, 
or treaty. Since t hat t line in every inter- 
national agreement made with the U.S.A. 
that country has always incorporated a 
reservation that nothing in the treaty of 
paper shall be considered as infringing or 
revoking or weakening the M. D. This 
doctrine has been reiterated in set terms 
by nearly every president, who has suc- 
ceeded Monroe. 

It was strongly invoked against France 
in 1 865. Taking advantage of the Amer. 
civil war the Emperor Napoleon III. 
sent Fr. troops to Mexico and set lip a 
Mexican empire, with Prince Maximilian 
of Austria as ruler. As soon as the civil 
war was ended the U.S. Gov. sent a 
sharp message to France, and was 
prepared to use its armies and navy to 
enforce it. But the Fr. withdrew their 
troops, the people revolted, Maximilian 
was shot, and the Mexicans once more 
ruled Mexico. In 1805 it was again in- 
voked in the boundary dispute between 
V cncziiela and Groat Britain. The serious 
situation thus created was ended by the 
wise statesmanship of Lord Salisbury. 
The general respect for the M. J>. in the 
nineteen tii century was due less to fear 
of offending the U.S.A. than from the 
realisation that Great Britain, with its 
immense naval strength, was a powerful 
if silent supporter of the Monroe principles; 
though, in the reaction after 1918, there 
grew up a feeling tlmt the policy would 
gradually lose significance in the U.S.A., 
because there was no longer any possi- 
bilit y of a serious threat from an exhausted 
and supposedly democratised Europe. 
The doctrine underwent a marked exten- 
sion in the first quarter-century pre- 
ceding the First World War, a period 
which scerned to indicate the development 
of Amer. imperialism through interven- 
tion in tho internal affairs of the Lat.- 
Amer. states. The so-called; Roosevelt 
corollary to the M. D. was first enunciated 
in 1904 and was exemplified by that 
president's action against Colombia over 
tho Panama Canal and his intervention in 
Cuba to keep internal order; and Lat.- 
Amer. feu rs of Amer. imperialism were 
only lessened, though by no means dis- 
pelled, when the U.S. Gov. supported 
their proposal at Tho Hague In 1907 that 
creditor states should intervene in the 
affairs of debtor states only if the latter 
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declined arbitration. This expanded inter- warned the belligerents that the U.S. 
prctation of the M. D. was not repudiated Gov. would neither recognise nor acquiesce 
by Taft or Wilson, as wuh shown by in any transfer of ter. in the Amer. hemi- 
Amer. intervention in JlaitJ. It became sphere from one non-Arner. power to 
evident, however, that something bad to another. The conference also authorised 
bo done to reassure the Lat.-Amer. states the U.S. Gov. to intervene and to assume 
that the U.S.A. did not intend to use their temporarily all administrative power over 
powers so as in effect to create any kind any Kuropean possessions in their hemi- 
of hemispheric protectorate, and during sphere when a threat to the safety of the 
the centenary of the Monroe message' Amer. continents warranted such action, 
secretary of state Hughes formally stated One Indirect result of these developments 
that the U.S.A. had no such intention and has been to bring Canada into the orbit of 
that it was ‘part of our policy to respect inter- Amer. relationships much more 
the territorial integrity of the Latin- closely than in the past, and in 11140 

American republics.* In a memorandum President Itoosovclt took the decisive 

prepared by undcr-secretary Clark of the step of concluding a joint defence pact 

Hoover administration referring to the between the U.S.A. and Canada. See 

Itoosovclt corollary, the author Haid that J. A. Kasson, The Evolution of the U.S.A. 
the corollary was ‘not justified by the and History of the Monroe Doctrine. 1904; 
terms of the Monroe Doctrine, however W. P. C ’reason, The Holy Alliance: the 
much it mav lie justified by (he appiical ion European Jiankg rounds of the Monroe 
of the doctrine of self-preservation*; and Doctrine, 10*22; and G. Kirk, The Monroe 
point was given to this repudiation bv the Doctrine To-day, 1041. 
withdrawal of Amer. marines from Nica- Monrovia, cap. of Liberia, W. Africa, at 
ragua and refusal to send them back the mouth of the St. Paul R., on the 
when disorder threatened. Hut the U.S. Atlantic coast. It exports coffee, palm- 
Gov. declined to convert the doctrine into oil, and palm-nuts, dye-woods, and rubber, 
a multilateral pact among all the N. and It has a pop. of about 10,000, and is 
S. Amer. states on the ground that such administered as a commonwealth diet, by 
a change amounted to a treaty of alliance a municipal hoard appointed by the presi- 
w’hich was inconsistent with Amer. diplo- dent of Liberia. The gov. has a college, 
matic traditions t' “Hent Franklin Liberia College, at M. A harbour develop - 
Koosevelt withdrew the last, detachment merit has been planned for M., and the 
of marines from Haiti, abrogated the port works have been constructed under 
Platt Amendment which purported to lcnd-lcaxe terms, through the U.S. Gov. 
legalise the right of intervention in that A wireless statiou is maintained there by 
state — by mutual agreement with Cuba, the gov. 

and entered into a new' treaty with Mons (Finn. Bergen), cap. of the prov. 
Panama, relinquishing the right of inter* of Jiainant. Belgium, 32 m. S.W. of 
vent ion in that state. Ln his ‘good Brussels. The city is situated between 
neighbour* policy, Franklin Roosevelt’s two important oal -mining dist-s., the 
course of action was a radical departure Borinage to ihe \V\ and the Centre to 
from the ‘big stick* policy of Theodore the K. Its importance is mainly com- 
Roosevclt. and at the Buenos Vires Inter- mental. It has nianufs. of cotton goods, 
Amer. Conference in 1930 a declaration paper, porcelain, oil, chocolate, soap, and 
was drawn up prescribing the principles tobacco. It is the most important coal 
which were thenceforth to govern the market of Belgium. M. stands on the 
relations of all the states of the Amer. site of a Bom. camp, and has sev. inter- 
continents. These principles proscribed ost.irig buildings, including the tn. ball 
all territorial conquest-, or intervention in (1443 07) and the collegiate church of 
each other’s affairs, internal or external; Stc.-Waudru (1 1 '>0 1021), with its belfry, 
and provided for the peaceful settlement There are also three museums. Pop. 
of debt- collection or of other disputes. 25,000. See E. Hubbard, A/<ms dans fe 
At a conference in Lima in 1938 provision passt it dans le present. 
was made for inter-governmental consul- Mons, Battle of. At the outbreak of the 
tat ion in the event of tv threat to the First World War the small Brit, expedi- 
pcucc of the Americas. All these de- t ionary force, under Gen. .Sir John French 
velopments represented a tremendous de- (later Lord Ypres), was rushed across to 
parture from the past, and in effect they France ami took up a position to the left- 
mean that the U.S.A. had international- of the Fr. lino about M„ a small Belgian 
iscrl virtually every phase of the M. D. tn. near the Fr. border, about 32 m. S.W. 
At the outbreak of the Second World of Brussels. On Aug. 22. 1914. the Gers. 
War the gov. of Panama convened a gained a victory over the Fr. at Namur, 

meeting of all the foreign ministers in .uni threw them back, thus making a 

order to decide on a common neutrality breach in the Entente line w r ith the Brit, 
policy, and at- this conference the delegates isolated on the left. The < lers. under ^ on 
agreed upon the famous 300-m. neutrality lv luck and von Biilow (total four corpse 
/one. In July 1940 the Havana Con- now attacked the two Brit, corps on Aug. 
ference had to meet the first serious po$si- 23. A frontal attack was launched. This 
bllity in many years of a direct challenge proved an admirable target for the Brit, 
to the M. D. f namely the possibility that Infantry, winch poured in a sustained. 
Fr. and Dutch colonial possessions j n the well-aimed, rapid fire with rifles and 
W. might be occupied by or ceded to machine guns. The Gers. fought well. 

Gerinauy. The conference approved the but the accuracy and the rapidity of the 

U.S.A.’s uncompromising attitude of the Brit. Are took a heavy toll, and their 
previous month, when the state dept, hud attack was of no avail. ' Von Billow now 
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made a flank attack on the right of the 
Brit., who had not been informed of the 
full details of the Fr. withdrawal. As 
soon 08 Sir J. Freuch was informed of the 
vastly numerically superior forces to 
which he was opposed, ho gave orders for 
a withdrawal in order to escape complete 
envelopment anil annihilation. Sec also 
Franck and Flanders, First World 
War Campaigns in. 

Mons Capitolinus, see Capitol. 

Monselice, com. of Italy, on the canal 
of M., 13 m. S.W. of Padua; has manufs. 
of textiles. Pop. 12.300. 

Monserrat, or Montserrat, nit. mass iu 
the prov. of and 23 m. N.W. of the city of 
Barcelona, Spain, on the r. b. of the 


deflected to the S. and S.E. in the equa- 
torial belt, and accompanied by violent 
typhoons in the neighbourhoods of the 
E. Indies and Madagascar. The M. is 
best known where contrast of air is very 
great — between air from the Sahara and 
the gulf of Guinea in W. Africa, between 
air from the Sudan and tlio Indian Ocean 
in K. Africa, as well as the classical 
Indian ease. The term M. was originally 
brought to England from the E. Indies by 
Portuguese traders in Elizabethan times, 
but accounts of t lie winds were chronicled 
by Pliny and Aristotle, as well as by the 
Arab historian, Sidi All, in 15.54. See 
Prof. Fcrrel, A Treatise on the, Winds, 
1S89. See also Wind. 



monserrat: the Benedictine monastery 


Llubregat. Its highest point is 4070 ft. 
At a height of 2010 ft. on the K. side is the 
Benedictine monastery, dating from the 
ninth century ami containing a famous 
small, black, wooden image of the Virgin. 

Monsignore, title of honour given to 
prelates in the Rom. Catholic Church, and 
to officers of the papal court. 

Monsoon (from the Arabic mawsim , a 
season), torm used generally for any wind 
which blows regularly at fixed seasons, 
but especially applied to those winds 
which blow over the Indian Ocean to 
India. From April till Oct. they blow 
from the S.W. (N.E. in Bengal), from Oct. 
to April they blow fiom the N.E. Their 
regularity is caused by the regular change 
of the seasons; during the winter the cold 
air from the interior of AHia flows outward 
in a general S. -westerly direction to- 
wards the warmer sea; when the land, on 
the contrary, becomes more heated than 
the sea, the direction of the current of 
air changes and flows inwards in a N.- 
eastcrly direction. The change to the 
S.W. M. is accompanied In parts of India 
by violent thunderstorms and torrential 
rains. It sometimes happens that the 
M. fails to bring the expected rains, and 
the result is such a famine as occurred 
in 1895 and again in 1800. The S.W. M. is 


Mons Palatinus, see Palatine. Hill. 

Monstrance (f,at. monstrare , to show), or 
Ostensory, instrument used in the Rom. 
Catholic Church for holding the Sacred 
Host in benedictions, processions, and 
expositions of the Blessed Sacrament. It 
stands on a circular base, and the upper 
part is now almost invariably made 
circular with rays extending on all sides 
from the centre. Tlio Host, is Itself held 
in a small crescent -shaped lunula , or 
luht'tte. 

Monstrelet, Enguerrand de (1390- 
1453), Fr. chronicler, probably h. in Pon- 
thieu. He was attached to the service of 
John of Luxembourg, and was at Com- 
pK'gne when Joan of Arc was captured by 
the Burgundians, lie was provost at 
Camhrai and a bailiff of Walincourt 
(1414). His Chronique , covering the 
years 1400-41, continued Froissart's 
Chronicle, and is a clear and accurate 
account of current events. There is an 
Eng. trana. by Thomas Johns (1810), and 
the most recent Fr. cd. is that of Douct 


d’Areq (1857-62). 

Monstrosity, see Deformity; Terat- 
ology. 

Montacute, Thomas de, see Salisbury, 
Earl of. 

Montacute House, 4 m. from Yeovil, a 
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magnificent building, was begun in 1580 
by Thomas Phelips, and completed by 
about 1000 by his son, Sir Edward Pheiips, 
Speaker of the House of Commons and 
master of the rolls under James 1. It has 
curvilinear and flnialled gables, open 
balustraded parapet, carved Htatues of 
the nine worthies standing in i Li cites 
in the E. front, and fluted angle columns. 
The property, including rit. Michael’s 
Hill (the Mons Acutus) was presented to 
tho public through the Society for the 
Protection of Anct. Buildings in 1931. 
A museum of fine period furniture, pic- 
tures, and tapestries is being formed in 
the house. 
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Montagna, Bartolomeo (1 1 50-1523). It. 
painter, b. at Orziriuovi. near Brescia. 
According to Vasari he was a pupil of 
Andrea Mantegna, lie is regarded as the 
most eminent master of tho school of 
Vicenza. His masterpiece is the altar- 
piece of San Michele at Vicenza (1499), 
later removed to Milan. His earliest 
known picture still extant iR tho ‘Virgin 
and Child* (1487) at Bergamo. At 
Verona he pointed the frescoes in the 
chapel of San Biagio. 

Montagnana, walled tn. in the prov. of 
Padua, Italy, 22 ni. S.W. of Padua. It 
has a fifteenth -century Gothic cathedral. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Montagnards, or Montagne, name given 
to the extreme Democratic party in tho 
first Pr. revolution. They were so called 
because they occupied the highest benches 
in the National Convention, while their 
opponents, the Girondists, sat on the floor 
of the house. The party included both 
Jacobins und Cordeliers, and its prln. 

E.E, ^ 


members were Danton, Marat. Robes- 
pierre, St. Just, and Collot d’Herbois, the 
men of tho ‘Reign of Terror.* See J. M. 
Thompson, The French Revolution , 1943. 

Montagu, Charles and George, see 
Halifax, Earl of. 

Montagu, Edmund and John, see 
Sandwich, Karl of. 

Montagu, Edward, see Manchester, 
Earl of. 

Montagu, Edwin Samuel (1879-1921), 
Jewish -Brit, statesman, second son of 
first Baron Swaythling. Ho was educated 
at City of London School and Trinity 
College, Gam bridge. Elected M.P. in 
1900 lie was unpaid private secretary to 
Asquith until his appointment as under- 
secretary for India in 1900. In 1914 he 
became financial secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and in 1915 privy councillor and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. On 
the formation of the coalition ho became 
financial secretary to tho Treasury once 
more, and from tho summer or 1916 
minister of munitions until the end of 
Asquith’s premiership. Secretary of state 
for India in 1917 he collaborated in the 
M. -Chelmsford report, but in 1922 was 
obliged to resign for publishing a dis- 
patch from the India Gov. without cabinet 
authority. Losing hlB seat in the 1922 
election he went into the city. 

Montagu, Elizabeth (nde Robinson) 
(1720—1800), Eng. authoress and Bocial 
leader, b. at York, married in 1742 
Edward M., grandson of the first carl of 
.Sandwich. She was one of the best- 
known anti most popular of the * blue- 
stocking* coterie, and entertained largely 
at Sandlcford, and at M. House, London. 
Among her writings w'as an Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Shakespeare (1785), 
being a spirited reply to Voltaire. She 
was a voluminous correspondent and her 
Letters wore collected and pub. (1809-13) 
by her nephew, Matthew' M. There is a 
biography by Mrs. E. J, Climenson (1906). 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (1689- 
17152), Eng. authoress, b. at Thoresby in 
Nottinghamshire, was a daughter of 
Evelyn l’ierrepoiit, first duke of Kingston. 
In 1712 she married Edward Wortley M. p 
who four years later was sent as ambos. 
to the Porte. Lady Mary accompanied 
her husband to the E., and there learned 
something of tho practice of inoculation 
for smallpox, which on her return in 1718 
she introduced into this country. fc$he 
lived in London for the next twenty years. 
Pope's quarrel with her is historic. Lady 
Mary circulated verses animadverting 
upon the obscurity of Pope’s birth and 
declaring his physical deformity to be a 
divinely appointed emblem of his crooked 
mind. Pope, in beuutifully cadeneed 
couplets, declared that Lady Mary's 
lovers contracted a disreputable disease. 
Later he added such details as that her 
husband was a miser and the happy pair’s 
board so frugal that, a second half -pint of 
wine was reserved for some exceptionally 
blessed occasion * tho rumour that their 
only son had been drowned. In liis study 
of Lady Mary (1949) Lewis Gibbs paints 
a very different portrait of Mr. M.: no 
cuckold but a man of infinite patience. 
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forbearance, and common sense, willing to toleration. At the age of six he entered 
act as a foil and even as an anvil for the College de Uulenue, Bordeaux, the 
his extravagant and unaccoun table wife, head of which was the scholar. An dr 6 de 
The significance of their twenty years of Govoa, and whore one of his 4 familiar 
separation is here 4 examined with a roall-. tutors' was George Buchanan. 4 that 
sation of the sadness underlying the life famous Scottish poet,' and another was 
story of a brilliant and supremely self- Mare-Antoinc Muret. These masters 
confident woman. She went abroad in wrote Lut. plays for the scholars, and M. 
17 3D, and remained away until the death tells us that ho took part in them, but he 
of her husband in 1761, when she come does not hide the fact that ho was lazy and 
again to England. Lady Mary's Town read merely as his fancy promoted. From 
Eclogues weir first pub. in 1710 under tho 154(1 to 1554 his career is not certainly 
title of Court Poems . Her Letters wero estab., but it is generally assumed that ho 

{ >ub. in 17 03. and her Works were collected was a law student at Bordeaux or Tou- 
n 1803. As she overestimated her power louse. At twenty-one he became a 
in verse satire so did she overestimate the member of the Cour des Aides at P6ri- 
nierit of her indeed admirable letters, gueiix. and three years later a councillor 
Judging them, simply because they had so of Parlomcnt at Bordeaux. Etienne de 
acrid a wit and so high a polish, equal to la Boctie was his fellow member there, and 
those of Madame de S6vigu6. Much of M.’s account of his ‘unspotted’ friendship 
her familiar writing suggests her ago at its with him is oue of the classics of friend- 
moral worst, and hence in the main that ship. At thirty-three he married Frau- 
reputation for personal depravity about c^ise do la Chassaigne, daughter of a 
which Mr. Gibbs in the above work displays councillor of the Bordeaux Parlomcnt. 
a wholesome and well -argued scepticism, whom apparently ho had not married 
See Violet Stuart YVortley, Magic in the ‘for love,’ but who served him with loving 
Distance , 1948, and L. Gibbs, The Admir - care. In 1568, on the death of his father, 
able Lady Mary . 1949. he became head of the family. Life, 

Montague, Charles Edward (1867- however, in the law courts was very 
1928), King, author. Educated at City of tedious for him, and in 1570 he resigned 
London School and Oxford Univ. His his post and retired to his ch&tcnu de 
novels are of considerable merit, aud M., where he lived with his books for the 
among his other writings Dramatic Values remainder of his life. He had already 
(1911) contains excellent comments on (1569) pub. his trans. of the Theologia 
the tendencies of nineteenth-century naturalis of Raymond do S£bonde (a 
drama. Pub. works: A Hind Let Loose fifteenth-century prof, of Toulouse, and 
(1910); Disenchantment (1922); The Morn- in the same year had also ed. the works 
ing’8 War (1923); Fiery Particles (1923); of his deceased friend, La BoOtio. In 
Rough Justice (1926); and Right off the 1572 he began to write his essays, and 
Map (1927). Some of these are based on pub. the first two books in 1580. In 
his experiences in the First World YVar on the latter year he travelled in Switzer- 
active service. M. was a .governor of the land, 8. Germany, Italy, and the Tyrol, 
Manchester Univ. and a director of the and on his return was elected mayor 
Manchester Guardian. See O. Elton, of Bordeaux, and though at first ho 
C. E. Montague , 1929 declined the dignity he gave way on 

Montague, George (1751-1815), Eng. receiving a letter from lleury ITI. corn- 
writer on natural hist- b. at Lackhain, mauding him to accept.. Generally 
Wiltshire. He entered the arrny and speaking, he seems to have fulfilled his 
served in the war with the Amor, colonies, duties with much tact, in spito of a somo- 
He was one of the earliest members of the what hasty departure when the plague 
Liunean Society, for which he wrote broke out with renowed vigour. The 
papers on the birds and shells of S. Eng- fifth ed. of his Essais , to which a third 
land. He had a splendid collection of book was added, appeared in 1588. In 
birds and other animals, which was pur- that year he had gone to Paris to arrange 
chased by the Brit. Museum. He pub. an for pub. and soon after became acquainted 
Ornithological Dictionary of British Birds with Mile de Goumay. lie died of quinsy 
(1802) and Testacca Britannica (1803) on and was buried first at M., and later in the 
Brit, shells. chapel of tho Feuillants at Bordeaux. 

Montague, tn. in Franklin co., Massa- At his death he left to his wife and Mile de 
chusetts, U.S.A., 72 m. W.N.W. of Boston. Gournay the task of issuing a definitive ed. 
Pop. 1100. of his Essais , which appeared in 1595. 

Montagues (Montecchi), see Capulets Few books liave exercised a greater and 
and Montaguf.s. more enduring influence on tho literature 

Montaigne. Michel Eyquem, Seigneur de and thought of the world than M.’s 
(1533-92), Fr. writer, b. at the cb&teau Essais , which wero much road by Bacon 
of St. Michel de M., near Bordeaux, in and by Shakespeare, who in£de numerous 
■Pdrigord. His father, after serving in the borrowings from them. M. bad great In- 
army, became mayor of Bordeaux; his licence also upon Pascal, and upon Salute- 
mother was Antoinette de Lopez (or Bcuve, who called him the Wisest French- 
Loupes), of a Jewish family, which had man who ever lived. M, appeals to 
emigrated frogi Spain. Some of his readers of all classes; though upon the 
nearest relations were Protestants, while young and sanguine he hag a depressing 
he himself, three-fourths pagan though ho effect, for his criticism is analytic, 
was, lived and died in the Catholic faith ; sceptical, and Inconclusive; them is a 
and this mixture of creeds in his blood is continual weighing of evidence, and no- 
probably responsible for his wide spirit of thing certain emerges save his uncertainty. 
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The titles of the OBsays frequently afford 
no indication whatever of their contents, 
and are but suggestions to prompt ideas. 
He talks in a disconnected way on in- 
numerable topics, often completely losing 
wight of his original theme, yet always with 
a clear object in vie\v. The essays seem 
unduly egoistic, but this was M.’s method 
of arriving at general rules of conduct. 
In the search after self-know ledge he lays 
bare liis own moral and psychological out- 
look, caring as little for the exposure of 
his own weaknesses as for the revelation 
of those things upon which he prilled him- 
self. lienee we know Al. more intimately 
than we know’ any other writer, not even 
excepting l'epys. The foundation and 
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essence of his Ideas are contained in the 
ironical Apologia de Raymond S eh o tide, 
being an eloquent diatribe against the 
value of human reason so far a« meta- 
physic and science are concerned. M. had 
no sympathy with inno\ation. lie was 
born in a disillusioned age, when the 
splendid dawn of the Kenoissanee hail 
faded into the light of common day. Thus 
the scepticism of age succeeded the en- 
thusiasm of youth, aud M. was its typical 
representative and indeed lie takes himself 
as a representative of ‘la moyenno huma- 
nity.* Nature, while remaining our guide, 
must be submitted to discipline; for the 
human mind is a ‘dangerous vagabond,* 
in whoso footsteps misfortune, is sure to 
follow if It Is not- held In check and pre- 
vented from forming personal opinions 
dangerous to tradition. With M. indeed 
begins the reaction of tho seventeenth 
century as represented by the opinions 
generates , i.e. by authority, and for the 
same reason, and because ho hated all 
innovations, he condemned the reforma- 
tion os an arrogant revolution. All his 
attention is given to points of practical 


morals, in the constant discussion of 
w'hich he ranges himself on the side of 
antiquity as opposed to medievalism. In 
tills connection his views on education are 
of great interest. M. recommends the 
learning of foreign languages, but depre- 
cates the wasting of so much time on Lat. 
and Ok., and. further, he thinks that tho 
master should not confine himself to 
books. Corpora] punishment is merci- 
lessly attacked. Hut the defects of M.’s 
system of education arc that it gives no 
Hcope to individual effort, and that 
athletics are neglected, while, generally, 
his theories lead to the development of 
social aud worldly qualities. The chief 
Eng. trans. are by John Florio, 1603; C. 
Cotton (revised by W. Ilazlitt), 1845 (new 
cd., 1923); G. H. Ives, 1926; and trans. 
of the Journals by \V. Waters (19U3-4) 
and K. Trcclimaun, 1929; latest ed. by 
J. J. M. Stewart, 1931. See A. Grun, Vie 
publiqve de Michel Montaigne, 1855; K. W. 
Emerson, Representative Men, 1882; 
J. Fels, Shakespeare and Montaigne , 1884; 
M. E. Lowndes, Michel de Montaigne , 
1898; K. Dowden, Montaigne , 1905; Edith 
Sichel, Michel de Montaigne, 1911: J. 
Pluttard, Montaigne et son temps , 1933; 
O. ]>6d6yan, Montaigne chcz ses amis 
unglosaxons , 1947; and A. Glde, Mon- 
taigne. 1948. Sec also C Eurres . ed. by 
Annaingaud, 1626, and ed. by Plattard, 
1931. 

Montalban, tn. of Carabobo, Venezuela, 
28 m. W.S.W. of Valencia. Pop. 8500. 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes de Tryon 
Comte de (1810-701, Fr. historian, b. in 
London, the son of a Fr. emigre and his 
Eng. wife. In 18 ,f 0 he joined Lamcnnais 
on the staff of the Avenir, accompanying 
him to Home and to Munich. He sub- 
mitted to the pope in 1835 his HisUrire 
de Ste Elisabeth d* Ilongroie, and pub. it in 
1336, the first-fruits of his medieval 
studies, which was followed by Du ran- 
dalisme et du catholicismc in 1 839. Failing 
as a moderate opponent of the empire to 
secure re-election to the Legislative 
\ssembly in 1857, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to literature. He was elected to the 
Academy in 1852. His great work was 
Les Moines d* accident depuis St. Benoit 
jusqu’a St. Bernard (1860-77, Eng. trails., 
1861 -79). ILealsopub. L* Avenir politique 
d'Angleterrc (1856); Memoire de Z’Abluf 
hacordaire (1S63); and he Rape et la 
Rologne (1861), See lives by Mi’s. Oil* 
pliant, 1872: E. de Metiux. 1897; Pore 
Lcoannet. 1895 -1901; and P. de Lallc- 
ilia ml, 1927. 

Montalvan, Juan Perez de, see Pekkz. 

Montana, N.W. state of tho U.S.A., 
bounded on the N. by Canada, E. by X. 
and S. Dakota, and S. by Wyoming and 
Idaho, tho latter also bounding it on the 
W. It is the third in size of the Amcr. 
states, with a total area of 147,100 sq m. 
There are Indian settlements, with a 
total Indian poo. of 10,800. The E. part 
consists of rom tig plains rising from 
an elevation of >800 to 4000 ft. at the 
base of the Hocky Mts. in the W.. where 
Mt. Douglas (11,300 ft.) is tho highest 
peak. In the N. is Glacier National 
Park. The Missouri rises in YeJIow’Stone 
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Park to the S. of the state line; the Yellow- 
stone, Madison, liitteroot. Milk. Sun, 
Marias, Teton, and others drain the 
(treater part of the state, while the Mis- 
soula and Kootenay drain the N.W. 
comer. In the riv. valleys and where 
irrigation has been extensively introduced 
tho soil is very products c, and wheat and 
other cereals, flax-seed, potatoes, hay, 
sugar-beet, and fruit are grown. Sheep, 
cattle, and horses are mired in large 
numbers, and there are wide areas of 
forest. Of the immense potential water 
power, only about a third has been 
developed. The great industry of the 
state is mining, the total value of the 
mineral products amounting in 11)48 to 
I7.i,81(5,000. Coal, copper, mangauese, 
zinc, petroleum, gold, silver, and sapphires 
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are found. Other industries include smelt- 
ing and flour-milling. Tho cap. is Helena 
15,000. Hutto (.57.000) and (ireat Falls 
(30,000) are the largest t ns. Other tns.: 
Hillings (23,000); Missoula (19,000); Ana- 
conda (11.000). M. was organised as a 
ter. in 18(54, and admitted to the Union in 
1889. It has a senate of fifty-six mem- 
bers, and a house of representatives of 
ninety; it sends tv\o senators and two 
representatives to Congress. Pop. (1940) 
559.5(H) (increase of 4 per cent ovor that 
of 1930). See Montana, Issued by the 
Dept, of Agriculture, Labour, and In- 
dustry; Montana* h Production, 1930-40, 
by the lltircau of Business Research, 
Montana State l T ni\ and J. K. Howard, 
Montana: High, Wide, and Handsome , 
1943. 

Montanism, heretical movement of the 
second century. Mon tan us, its leader, 
was a native of M, sia, and the movement 
took its rise at* a tn. of Phrygia. Mon- 
tanus conceived that ho had a mission to 
bring the Church back to u state of strict- 
ness and purity, but his. great claim was 
to be the Paraclete promised by Jesus to 
his disciples. He taught that revelations 


to man still continued, and these were 
frequently delivered by himself and by 
his female companions. Prison and Maxi- 
milla. He proclaimed that the end of the 
world was at hand, and that then Christ 
would reappear at the tn. of Popuza In 
Syria. M. wits strict and most ascetic*. 
No forgiveness w r as possible after mortal 
sin: tho sacraments were therefore un- 
necessary; marriage was discouraged as an 
inferior state. At first the sect spread 
rapidly and made its most famous con- 
vert in Africa, where Tertullian joined its 
ranks. It. was condemned unhesitatingly 
in Rev. local councils, and finally in the 
Council of Constantinople (381). It died 
out in the \Y. about tho fourth century, 
and did not survive much longer in the K. 
Hitachi's invest igations supersede the older 
works of Tillcmont. Werusdorf. and others, 
and were pub. in 1811 with the title l)er 
Montanismus und die christliche Km he 
(its 'Hen Jahrhundcrts. The later works 
of which the best known and most ex- 
haustive is (i, Homvetsch’s (Jesckichte dt‘8 
Montanismus (1881), all follow the lines 
laid down by A. Ritscld. See also C. 
Adam. Kirchenbtgriff Tart nil ta ns, 1907; 
A. Holland. Dear heretiques, 1935; and 
works on Christian dogma. 

Montargis, tn. in the dept, of Loiret, 
France, at the junction of three canals 
connecting the Heine and tin* Loire, 40 m. 
E.X.K. of Orleans. It, is a railway junc- 
tion and an important trade centre. A 
bronze monument commemorates the 
combat between M.’s dog and Maeairc. 
the murderer of M. f in 1371. Pop. 12,000. 

Montauban, see Corsix-Mn.VTArB v\. 

Montauban, cap. of the dept, of Taru- 
et-Oaronne. France, overlooking the Tarn 
R., 31 rn. N. of Toulouse. It has a 
Renaissance eathedral completed in 1739. 
It has imtmifK. of cloth, woollens, sugar, 
and metul-ware, and a large trade in 
horses, grain, oil, wine, and leather. The 
In. was founded by Count Alphonse of 
Toulouse in 114 4, and was an episcopal 
see from 1317 to 15(50. It became a 
Huguenot stronghold and was constantly 
besieged. At tho fall of La Rochelle M. 
submitted, but its fortifications were 
destroyed in 1629. Pop. 28,700. 

Montbeliard, tn. in the dept, of Doubs. 
France, at the confluence of the Allaino 
and the Lisaine, 48 m. K.N’.R. of Hesan- 
ton. The castle dales frmn the llfteonth 
century. Then; is a statue to Cuvier, the 
naturalist., b. here in 17(59. The chief 
manufs. are watches and textiles. Pop. 
10.500. 

Mont Blano, see Hi. we, Mont. 

Montbretia, genus of S. African plants 
(order Iridncen?), now incorporated in the 
genus Triton in. The How erst are of great 
variety of yellow and red tints, and are 
borne on long graceful spikes. April is 
the best month for planting. M. may 
also be grown in pots, in $ mixture of 
Handy loam ftiid leaf -mould. 

Montbrison, tn. in tho dept, of Loire, 
France, 20 rn. N.W. of 8t. Etienne, it 
huH mineral Hprings. Pop. 7800. 

Montcalm, Louis Joseph, Marquis do 
(1712-59), Fr. soldier, b. at Candiac, near 
NtmoH. In 1727 he entered the army, be- 
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coming a captain at the age of eighteen. 
He served in Italy and (Germany, being 
wounded at Piacenza (1740). In 1756 he 
was placed in command of the Fr. troops 
in Canada, captured Fort Ontario and 
Fort William ifenry from the Eng. (1757), 
and repulsed Gen. Abercrombie’s attack 
at Ticondcroga (1758). Lack of rein* 
forcemeats and provisions forced him to 
retire to Quebec, where he was besieged 
In 1751) by Wolfe, both falling mortally 
wounded in the buttle on the Heights of 
Abraham. In 1827 a monument to the 
Joint honour of Wolfe and M. was erected 
in Quebec. See F. Parkman, Montcalm 
and Wolfe , 1884; Falgairolle, Montcalm 
decant la postfrilfi, 1886; and H. K. Cas- 
graiu. Wolfe and Montcalm , 1906. 

Montceau-les*Mines, tn. in the dept, of 
SnOue-ot-Loire, France, oil the Canal du 
Centre, 25 in. W.S.W. of Ohalon-sur- 
SaOue. It. is the centre of a coal-mining 
dist., and has iron foundries and machine 
shops. Pop. 26,800. 

Mont Cenis, see Cexib, Mont. 

Montolair, tn. of Essex co.. New Jersey, 
U.S.A., 5 m. N.N'.W. of Newark, is a 
favourite residential quarter. Pop. 39,800. 

Mont de l’Enclus, see Klujshkkg. 

Mont-de-Marsan, tn. of France, cap. of 
the dept, of Landes, at the junction of the 
Midon and Pouze, 01 ••. ° of Bordeaux. 
Pop. 14,000; com. 124,U00. 

Mont-de-Piet6 (It. Monte di Dieta), 
as tab. where money is lent to the poor at 
a moderate rate of interest, was founded, 
to combat the evils of usury, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century at Orvieto 
(1463) and Perugia (1467). The first 
estab. in Paris was opened in 1777, sup- 
pressed during the revolution, hut later 
restored as a national undertaking with 
the right to charge 9 per cent on all loans 
to pay working expenses; any surplus gain 
goes to public charities. While the estab. 
at Paris is the largest in the world there 
arc also similar centres of municipal pawn- 
broking in many European count ries. in 
England the system appeared for u time 
during the eighteenth century, being 
abandoned as a non- practical idea utter 
some seventy years. K<e also Pawn- 

IVROKEU. 

Montdidier, tn. in the dept, of Somme, 
France, on the K. Don. 21 in. S.E. of 
Amiens. It suffered damage in flic 
Second World War. Pop. 4300. 

Montebello, vil. in file prov. of, and 
10 in. S.W. of the city of. Vicenza. Italy. 
The Austrians were defeated here in 1796 
by < leu. Bonaparte, and in 1805 by the 
Its. under Prince Eugene do Bcauliarnais. 
Pop. 5400. 

Montebello Casteggio, til. in the prov. 
of, and 14 in. S.S.W. of the city of. Pavia, 
Lombardy, Italy. Tin* scene of two de- 
feats of the Austrians by the Fr. in I860 
under Gen. Launcs, and in 1859 by the Fr. 
and Piedmontese. Pop. 3000. 

Montebelluna, coin, in the prov. of, and 
lit m. N.W. of the citv of, Treviso, Italy. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Monte Carlo, tn. in the principality of 
Monaco, and 9 m. E. of Nice, overlooking 
the Mediterranean Sea. It. is a popular 
winter and sea-haihing resort, but is 


chiefly known for its gaining estab. The 
coDcessionnaire (a joint-stock company) 
pays an ann. grant of £50,000, rising in 
1937 to £100,000. The first gaining estab. 
was opened by two Frenchmen named 
Langlois and Aubert, and there were other 
adventurers before Francois Blanc came 
on the scene, but none of them flourished. 
M. Blanc, however, having through the 
secretary of the gov. of Monaco purchased 
the Casino and the right to gamble for a 
sum approaching £70,000, organised the 
Casino int o a commercial success. A rail- 
way was opened in 1868, a good steam- 
boat service instituted, and better hotel 
accommodation pro\ided. In 1881, after 
the death of Blanc, the cap. of his 
company (the C'crcle des Etrangers) 
was doubled from 15,000,000 francs to 
30,000,000. divided into 60,000 shares of 
500 francs each. Pop. c. 10,600. See 
Monaco. 

Monte Cassino Monastery, see Cashing. 

Montecatini, two watering-places in 
Italy: (1) In the prov. of Pisa, 7 in. 
W.S.W. of Voltcmt; has copper mines. 
Pop. (loin.) 5600. (2) In the prov. of 

Lucca, 30 m. W.N.W. of Florence. Pop. 
9000. 

Montecchi, see Capuleth ani> Mon- 
tagues. 

Monte Cinto (8890 ft.), highest point in 
Corsica (<y.i\). 

Monte Cristo, small rocky islet off the 
VV. coast of Italy, 28 m. S. of Elba. It is 
2110 ft. iu height, and has been a penal 
settlement since 1874. See A. Dumas. 
The fount of Monte i'risto, 1850. 

Montecuculi, Raimondo, Count (1609- 
1680). Aust riun general, b. at Modena. In 
1625 he entered the Austrian Army as a 
volunteer, serving through the Thirty 
Y ears war. In 1 657 he fought against the 
Swedes, and in 1 •*«»«> 64 against the Turks 
who had invaded Transylvania. In 1672, 
when Austria supported Holland against 
France, M. was in command of the im- 
perial army and opposed Turenne in the 
campaign on the bunks of the Rhine 
(1672 75). The Emperor Leopold made 
him a prince of tin* empire, and ho was 
made duke of MeJtl. .See liis Mcmoires 
(1703). 

Montefiascone, til. in the prov. of Rome, 
Italy. 9 in. N.W. of Viterbo. It occupies 
the sire of the Etruscan Fanum Vol- 
tuimiiC. and is famous for its muscatel 
wine. Po]». 11,900. 

Monteflore, Sir Moses Hayim (1784- 
1SS5), Jewish philanthropist, b. at Leg- 
horn. Italy. He became a member of the 
London Stock Exchange, and made a 
large fortune. In 1818 lie became presi- 
dent of tho Sj>. aud Portuguese com- 
munity, and made strenuous endeavours 
to remove the civil disabilities of the Jews 
in England. Ilo was high sheriff of Kent, 
and iu 1837 was admitted a sheriff of 
London. See L. Loewo (cd.), Dianes 
of Sir Moses and I sidy Mon left ore, 1890. 

Montegn6e, tn. in Belgium. 3 m. W. of 
tho city of Li6g: It has coal-mines. 

Pop. 10.600. 

Montego Bay, tn. on the N. coast of 
Jamaica, and the second tn. of the is., 
113 in. from Kingston, by rail. It is 
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attractive and historically interesting. It 
was a largo Indian vil. when Columbus 
visited it (1404). There are traces of 
Arawak life in the sea caves. Lard was 
an export in the time of the Sp. occupa- 
tion — whence its name, from manteca 
(hog's butter). St. James's Church was 
built, 1775- 82. In tho bay is a cluster of 
coral atolls, known as the Boguo Islets. 
Pop. 0(500. 

Monttgut, Jean Baptiste Joseph Cmile 

i 1825-95), Fr. critic and author, b. at 
jimoges. In 1857 ho was made editor of 
the Revue des dettjr mondes. In 18(52 lio 
joined the Moniteur universe /. He wrote 
L’A ngleterre et ses colonies A ust rales (1879); 
Essais sur In litterature anglaise (1888); 
fieri rains mode rues de V Angleterre (188.5- 
1892\ and trans. the works of Shakespeare 
(1892), Macaulay, and Emerson. 

Monteith, see Menteitii. 

Monteleone, tn. in tho prov. of, and 
20 ni. S.W. of the tn. of, Cantanzaro, 
Calabria. Italy. The tn. was wrecked by 
an earthquake in 1905. Pop. 10,100. 

MontMimar (Horn. Aousium), tn. in the 
dept, of DrOme. France. 27 m. S.S.W. of 
Valence. It has mauufs. of silk, cotton, 
bricks, and tiles. Pop. 13,600. 

Montelius, Gustaf Oscar Augustin (1843- 
1921), Swedish archaeologist, b. at Stock- 
holm. lie was connected with the Hist. 
Museum at Stockholm in 1863, and in 1888 
became a prof, and director there. Some 
of his books are The Civilisation of Sweden 
in Heathen Times (1888, Eng. trans.); 
Ancient Dwellings in Europe (1895); The 
Prehistoric Age in Sweden (1895); Primi- 
tive Civilisation in Italy (1895-1910); The 
Bronze Age in Egypt (Eng. trans. j; 
The Bronze. Age in Worth Germany and 
Scandinavia (1900); and The Bronze Age 
in Sweden (1900). 

Montemayor, Jorge de (1520-01), Sp. 
poet, b. at Montemor-o-Velho, near Coim- 
bra, Portugal. His fame rests on his un- 
finished pastoral romance, Diana ena- 
morada (1558; Eng. trans. 1598, by Bar- 
tholomew Young). An ed. of his works 
appeared in 1886. See II. liennert. The 
Spanish Pastor, 1912; also life by (J. 
Schonherr, 1886. 

Montenegro (Black Mfc.), called bv the 
natives Tzcrnagora ami by the Turks 
Karadagh. all thrre names expressive of 
the peculiar features of the country, is a 
small country, now a federative unit of 
Yugoslavia, situated between Herze- 
govina and Albania, and separated from 
the Adriatic by the narrow strip of land 
known as the circle of Cnttaro, in Dal- 
matia. It contains about. 3(530 sq. m.. 
and is everywhere mountainous, the mK 
being in most cases clothed with dark 
forests of tir, ash, beech, oak, ilex, willow, 
and poplar. Alt. Dormltor, in the N., is 
9140 ft., mid Kutsh Kom. in the E.. 9300 
ft. above sea level. Agriculture is prose- 
cuted to the utmost exteut the country 
will admit of. but in a primitive manner, 
which the got is now attempting to 
modernise. There arc vineyards, tobacco 
is cultivated, and the mulberry for silk- 
worms. The Sumach (q.v.), one of the 
most valuable of the natural trees, is not. 
uncommon. Few oxen are reared, but 


sheep, goats, and swine abound. The new 
cap. is Titograd (formerly Podgorica). 
The Montenegrins or Tzernagorzes arc 
Slavs of the Serbian race, and number 
about 360,000. They are knit together 
in elans and families and have manv feuds 
amongst themselves. Their chief occu- 
pations at home are agriculture and fish- 
ing. Their language is a very pure dialect 
of the Slavic. They belong to the Orthodox 
Gk. Church. 

History. — M. belonged in the Middle 
Ages to the great Serbian kingdom, but 
after the battle of Kossovo (1389) the 
Montenegrins maintained their inde- 
pendence, though compelled to relinquish 
the level tracts about Scutari, with their 
chief fortress of Zabllak, and confino them- 
selves to their mts. (1485). In 151(5 their 
last secular prince resigned his ollice and 
transferred the gov. to tho vladika . The 
country was conquered by the Turks 
again in 17 It, but on their withdrawal It 
resumed its independence. In 179(5 the 
prince-bishop, Pietro I., defeated the 
pasha of Scutari, who had invaded M. In 
1851 t-lie last prince-bishop died, and his 
successor, Danilo 1.. separated the reli- 
gious from the secular supremacy, retain- 
ing tho latter under the title of Gospodar. 
The Turks, under Omer Pasha, again in- 
vaded the country; hut the intervention 
of the great powers compelled a treaty. 
Feb. 15, 1853. Until 1918 the country 
was a constitutional monarchy with 
Nicholas I. as king. In 1912, In concert 
with Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece. M. de- 
clared war on Turkey, their operations 
being principally conducted in N.W. 
Albania. In 1913 the Montenegrins 
captured Scutari, but were compelled by 
the European powers to abandon it. In 
Jan. 1916 the Austrians took Alt. Ldvf chen 
(g.v.), the key of tho kingdom, and entered 
Cetinje. King Nicholas Mod from the 
country to Italy, leaving his second son 
with the Austrians. One of his sons, sup- 
ported by the; Royalist party, declared 
himself king, but abdicated after a short 
period. Tho * pact of Corfu* included M. 
in the Serbo-Croat-Sloveno state, which in 
1929 became Yugoslavia.. See also Bal- 
kan* W'ar; Tcrkkv; Ycooslavia. Set 

F. Stevenson, A History of Montenegro, 
1913; P. Edmonds. To the Land of the 
Eagle, 1927 ; and A. Steinitzer, Dalmatic. n , 
1930. 

Montenotte: 1. Vil. in the prov. and 20 
in. W. of the city of Genoa. Italy, was the 
scene of Napoleon's first, victory over the 
Austrians in 1796. Pop. 8500. 2. Tn. in 

the prov. of, and 109 m. W.S.W. of, the tn. 
of Algiers, N. Africa; iron, lead, copper, 
and silver are found in tlio neighbourhood. 
Pop. 4000. 

Montepeloso, see Tiisina. 

Montepulciano, tn. in tlia* prov. and 28 
m. S.E. of the city of tSicniv. Italy, at an 
altitude of 2070 ft. It. is famous for its 
wines. Pop. (coin.) 17,500/- 

Montereau, tn. In the dept, of Seine-et- 
Marne, France, at the confluence of the 
Setno and the Yonne, 12 in. S.E. of Fon- 
taine b lean ; it has mauufs. of porcelain, 
pottery* bricks, and cement. Pop. 10,000. 

Monterey, city of California, U.S.A., on 
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M. Bay, 90 m. S.S.E. of San Francisco. It 
is a favourite winter resort of the Pacific 
coast. There is good Ashing, especially 
for salmon, and the city has sardine can- 
neries and large oil tanks, about 60,000 
tons of oil being shipped annually. Stock- 
raising is also a prominent industry, and 
sand-lime brick is manufactured. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Monte Rosa, see Rosa, Month. 

Monterrey, city of Mexico, cap. of the 
state of Nuevo Leon, on the San Juan, at 
the head of a large and beautiful valley. 
Formerly merely a pass city, offering an 
easier route through the Sierra Madre than 
elsewhere, it is to-day one of Mexico’s 
leading industrial centres. In 1880 it had 
no more than 30,000 inhab. ; its Arst period 
of rapid growth came with the construc- 
tion in 1 888 of the railroad from the Texas 
border at Laredo to M., built with the 
objective of using tho pass to Saltillo as 
the route to the highlands and to Mexico 
city. In recent years M.’s further rapid 
growth has been the result of the con- 
struction of the Pan-Amer. highway from 
Laredo through M. Inland from Tam- 
pico this highway passes through country 
formerly inhabited only by scattered 
tribes of Indians, who lived on wild game 
from tho forests. To-day a large tourist 
Industry has dove* ?pcu from America 
with air-conditioned hotels and tourist 
camps on the route, and M., now so easily 
accessible to the N. Amer. public, is being 
transformed in the process. Social an- 
thropologists look upon Mils southward 
penetration of N. Amer. culture traits as 
a social phenomenon worthy of careful 
study. In M. about three-quarters of tho 
iron and steel of Mexico is produced, the 
iron ore coming from the Durango de- 
posits. Production Is about 1,50,000 tons 
annually. There are also woollen mills, 
brass foundries, saw mills, Aour mills, 
breweries, and a carriage and wagon 
factory. M. is the see of the bishop of 
Linares, and has a large cathedral and an 
episcopal palace. The tn. was founded in 
1.560, and chartered as a city in 1.596. In 
1840 it was besieged and taken by Gen. 
Taylor at the head of the Amer. forces. 
In 1909 about one-fourth of the city was 
swept away by a Aood. Pop. 12,5,000. 

Monte Sant Angelo, tn. in the prov. and 
27 m. N.E. of the city of Foggia, Italy. 
The church of St. Michael is much visited 
by pilgrims. Pop. 23,000. 

Montespan, Franpoise Athenals de 
Roohechouart, Marquise de (1641-1707), 
favourite of Louis XIV., b. at Tommy - 
Glmrentc, was tho daughter of the due 
de Mortemart.. In 1663 she married 
Louis, marquis of M. Ilavlug become 
maid of honour to the queen, In 1668 
she attracted tho notice of Louis XIV., 
who made her Ills mistress. She was both 
beautiful and witty, and remained for 
many years the favourite of the king, 
to whom she bore seven children. She 
whs, however, supplanted by Mine de 
Main tenon in 1691, and left Versailles 
and retired from the world In 1700, 
after which she resorted to magic. Her 
Me moires (1829) have been trans. into 
Hug. (1895). Atec F. Funck-Brentano, he 


Drame des poisons, 1900; V. Sardou. 
U Affaire des poisons (dramas) ; and studies 
by II. Williams, 1903, and II. Carri, 1939. 

Montesquieu, Charles deSeoondat, Baron 
de la Bride (1689-1755), Fr. philosophical 
historian, b. in the ch&tean of La Bride, 
near Bordeaux. In 1714 he was appointed 
councillor of the Parlerncnt of Bordeaux, 
and two years later on the death of Ills 
uncle, Jean Baptiste de Secondat, he 
succeeded to his title and fortune as well 
as to his judicial office as president of 
the Parlerncnt of Bordeaux. His early 
studies were directed to natural science, 
and in 1721 he pub. I>iscours sur ten 
causes de la transparence des corps and 
Observations sur Uhistoire naturelle , hut 
there was nothing especially noteworthy 
in this side of his work. But In the same 
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year appeared his Lettres persanes. a 
subtle satire on contemporary Fr. in- 
stitutions and manners, written in the 

f uiso of a correspondence between two 
•erstan noblemen travelling through 
Europe. This book achieved an imme- 
diate and resounding success, and indeed 
doAnitcly encouraged him to continuo a 
literary career. Tn the wide social and 
politieal satire and rcAections on gov. 
and jurisprudence in this work we can 
already see the beginnings of L' Esprit 
des Inis. In 1728 he pub. anonr- 
mously a poem (though like Buffon lie 
looked upon prose as the ideal vehicle of 
thought), entitled Le Tenwle de Gnide , 
and was admitted to the academy three 
years later. After travelling for three 
years in foreign countries in order to gain 
the knowledge of the constitutions and 
conditions of tho prin. civilised countries, 
which would be necessary for the am- 
bitious w'ork on jurisprudence which lie 
already contemplated, he wrote Con- 
siderations sur Us causes de la grandeur 
des llomaines et de leur decadence (1734). 
a most able study of anet. Rome. For 
the conception of this work M. w r as in- 
debted to J. Bnssuet’s I >i scours sur 
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Vhiatoire universelle (1844), In the course 
of which are enumerated the causes of tho 
greatness of anct. Romo, love of liberty 
and fatherland, loyalty to leaders and the 
state, and so forth, and the causes of her 
decadence, particularly distant wars, an 
over-expanded empiro and tho corruption 
that ensues on ease and luxury. Tho work 
is Important, not so much for its in- 
genious theories or explanations as for the 
wide and philosophic view of hist., 
the broad generalisations, which reflect 
the originality and significance of M.’s 
method. In 174S appeared L' Esprit dej$ 
Iris in thirty-one books. This work, 
which took twenty years in compilation, 
and is one of the most important works of 
the eighteenth century judged from its 
influence on jurisprudence, is in effect the 
sura of M.’s observations anil reflections, 
with the deductions ho had drawn from 
the social and political phenomena of 
many states. It is to be observed that 
M. here uses the word loi not in the narrow 
technical sense, save in the last six books, 
which arc purely legal hist., but as con- 
noting ‘the necessary relations existing 
between different things resulting from 
the nat ure of the things themselves.* The 
work is stupendous in range, but lacking 
in uniformity of plau, and in fact M. had 
no definite design for the whole, but in- 
cluded in the thirty-one hooks all the 
thoughts, deductions, and reflections 
accumulated over many years without 
regard for systematic arrangement or even 
logical sequence. M.’s admiration for the 
free Eng. constitution, which is to be in- 
ferred from book xi. of his work, had 
much influence on the earlier course of the 
Fr. Revolution, as well as having its eff ect 
ou his discussion of the various types of 
gov. and of liberty in relation to gov. 
The standard cd. of his wobks is that of ifc. 
Laboiilaye (7 vols.), 1875-79. See lives 
by L. Vian, 1879; A. Sorel, 1887; Sir C. 1*. 
Ilbert, 1904; J. Dedieu, 1913; and G. 
Lanson, 1932. See also A. Charaux, 
U Esprit dc Montesquieu * 1885; E. Faguot, 
La Politique compare de Montesquieu , 
Rousseau et Voltaire , 1902; C. Ouden, Le 
Spinozistne de Montesquieu, 1911; B. 
Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century , 1929; and N. 
Duconseil, Machiavelet Montesquieu, 1943. 

Montesquiou, Comte Robert de (1855- 
1921), Fr. writer and one of the most dis- 
cussed figures in modern Fr. literature, b. 
in Paris. M. was proud of his family, 
which he claimed went back to tho Mero- 
vingian kings; and it was certainly trfte 
that his genealogy included many great 
Fr. soldiers and statesmen, including tho 
immortal d’Artagnan, who served as 
model for the famous character by Dumas. 
Although M. wrote many books of criti- 
cism, he devoted himsolf mainly to poetry, 
full of artifices and preciosities. Tne very 
titles proclaim this: Les Chaures -Souris 
(1893); Les JJortensias bleus (1896); Perles 
roupes (1899); tin&jLes Poona (1900). He 
will probably bq|celebrated in after times 
because J. K. Huysmans took him as a 
model for his sinister character of des 
Essolntes in A Rebours , and Marcel 
Proust is also supposed to have used him 


In part as tho model for one of the figures 
in his famous novel, Recherche du temps 
perdu. 

Montessori, Maria (fr. 1870), Tt. edu- 
cationist. and doctor, b. at Ancona, she 
was the first woman to qualify as a medi- 
cal doctor at the uuiv. of Rome, where, in 
1904, she became a prof., teaching an- 
thropology. She held the chair of hygiene 
for cloven years at tho Magisters Femmi- 
nile of Rome, and in 1913 was jnado a 
member of the Academy of Science in 
Chicago. Dr. M., a leading feminist, has 
spoken against child labour and the ex- 
ploitation of children’s work. 

Dr. M. took special interest in nervous 
diseases of children, making a study of 
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them at the Bieet.re and the Salpctrirrc. 
in Paris. ,Slic was one of the first to take 
up experimental psychology, at the end 
of t lie nineteenth century, ami attributes 
her real preparation to the writings of two 
Fr. doctors, Itard and Seguin. Dr. M. 
considered these the first two genuine con- 
tributions to scientific pedagogy. She 
became directress of the Scuola Oitn- 
freniea (mind-straightening school) at 
Rome, for feeble-minded children and 
achieved such startling results that the no- 
called ‘idiots’ wore able to compete with 
normal children of their own age. She 
then began to suspect, thill, if hor scientific 
method was applied to normal children it 
would bring about a radical reform of 
education. Her first, experiment in this 
direction took place in 190(5. it was 
attended with such success that she gave 
up her medical practice and her t wo chairs 
at tho univ., and directed her future field 
of research to the education of normal 
children. Her ‘children’s houses,’ built 
in proportion to the size of tho children 
themselves, arid designed to correspond 
to their psychological needs, appeared in 
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all parts of the world. Tho M. system 
( see under Epupation) rapidly became 
world famous, and a series of international 
courses for training M. directresses began 
in Homo in 19 13 and 1914, were trans- 
ferred to tho IJ.S.A. and Hpain during tho 
First World War, and have continued 
ever since, either yearly or biennially, in 
different countries of Europe, particularly 
in Holland. Thirteen of these were held 
in London in the inler-war years, and 
another in 1940. During the Second 
World War I)r. M. resided in India, hold- 
ing courses in Madras. Karachi, Ceylon, 
and Poona. Her teachings there have 
found special favour among all castes, the 
students working harmoniously together. 
Her pubs, include The Method of Scientific 
Pedagogy ax applied to Infant Education 
in the Children's Houses (trails, into four- 
teen languages), which appeared in Eng. 
entitled The Montessori Method (1912); 
Pedagogical Anthropology (1913); The 
Advanced Montessori Method , vols. i. and 
ii. (1918); The Secret of Childhood (1930); 
Education for a New World (1946, 1948); 
and To Educate the Human Potential 
(1948). Permanent institutions for the 
training of M. teachers, either directly or 
indirectly, associated with Dr. M.: The 
M. Training College. Cranleigh, Surrey; 
The Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
84th Street, Mew ” Arundalo M. 
Centre, Adyar, Madras, The Municipality 
of Amsterdam; The M. Centre, 68 St. 
Mark’s Hoad, London, W.10. There arc 
M. societies in London (68 St. Mark’s 
Hoad); in Edinburgh (03 Merchiston Cres- 
ccut); in Holland (Amsterdam. Olym- 
piaploln 59); in Italy (Via Nieotera 29. 
Home); and in France (22 Hue Eugene 
Fluchat, Paris). See Mario M. Montessori, 
Jjr . Montessori and her lUorfc, c. 1935. 

Monteverdi, or Monteverde, Claudio 
(1507-1643), It. composer, h. in Cremona, 
and studied under lngegneri. the duke of 
Mantua’s maestro di rapella . whom he 
succeeded in t hat post in 1 603. 1 1 is name 

is of great importance in the hist, of 
music and, especially, of opera. He is 
considered by many historians to be the 
origiuator of tho orchestra, and of what 
was at that time called I lie ‘new music.’ 
Others regard him as being rather tho last 
and chief exponent of the old tradition 
than the llrst of the new. because in his 
opera Orfeo (composed 100S) the prill, part 
is played not by strings or wind, but. by 
plucked Instruments (lutes and the like), 
destined, excepting the liarp, to disappear 
from tho orchestra. Whichever view be 
taken M. remains a musical genius and 
an original composer. In his madrigals, 
church music, and opera ho laid the 
foundation of modern music by breaking 
away from the old polyphony by his freer 
use of extended melody. He was tho first 
composer to use unprepared discords or 
dissonances, as in his madrigals, the 
beauty of which they marred, hut he after- 
wards used them in music of a very 
different kind, as exemplified in his first 
opera Ariana , produced in 1607, with 
entire success. His second opera, Orfeo , 
was even more successful, anti It remains 
an important opera also from its being 


based on the principle that the only law to 
which the dramatic composer need con- 
form is that of suiting the music to the 
demands of the scone. M. was invited to 
Venice in 1613 as maestro di capella of 
St. Mark’s, and here he remained for 
thirty years. At Venice he wrote much 
sacred music, most of which is lost (there 
arc extant some Vespers and Masses). In 
1630 appeared another grand opera, 
Proserynna rapita ; L' A done was produced 
in 1639; In 1641 II liitorno d'Ulisse and 
Le Nozze di Enea ; and in 1642 Poppea 
(or The Coronation of Poppaea). Though 
some of these were composed in old 
age, they show no decline, and in the 
Ulysses are passages in which may be 
traced the germ of comic opera. M. was 
ordained priest in 1633, but this seems to 
have in no way affected his musical 
activities. See lives by H. Prunidres 
(Eng. trans.), 1926, and G. F. Malipiero, 
1930; also U. F. Itedllch, Das Problem des 
Stilwa ndels im Monteverdis Madrigals - 
werk, 1931, and ‘Monteverdi’s Religious 
Music’ in Music and tetters, 1946. 

Monte Vergine (Italy), see Avelt,lvo. 

Montevideo, or Banda Oriental: 1. Cap. 
of the republic of Uruguay, in 3. America, 
is situated on the N. shore of the estuary 
of the Rio de la Plata (which is here 60 m. 
wide), and 132 m. E. by S. from Buenos 
Aires. It is one of the great cities of the 
continent. It stands on a small penin- 
sula, and is surrounded by a wall and forti- 
fications. The houses are mostly of one 
storey, with fiat roofs, which are often 
used as gardens. The public buildings 
worthy of notice arc the cathedral, the 
univ., and the tn. hall. M. has large Sp. 
and It. colonies, and a small Brit, com- 
munity. There is also a Brit, hospital 
ami a King Edward VII. sanatorium. 
The climate is healthy and the tn. clean 
and prosperous looking; hut, as there are 
no rivH. near the tn., water is scarce, and 
it is only obtainable from wells, or by col- 
lecting rain-water in cisterns. There are 
sov. plazas or open spaces, ami a public 
park. The bay or harbour, which is 
about 31 m. long by 2 in. broad, presents 
excellent facilities for building wharfs, 
docks, etc., is sheltered from all but tho 
S.W. gales, ami averages 16 or 17 ft. in 
depth. The trade of M. is extensive, the 
exports consisting of live-stock, the main 
wealth of the republic. Cattle are sent to 
the Argentine, and frozeu meat to other 
part9 of the world. Wool, hides, horns, 
wheat, flour, corn, hay, barley, tobacco, 
fruit, hair, tallow, salt, ami preserved 
beef, bones, etc., arc also exported. The 
chief trade is with Great Britain. M. is 
tho anchorage during the winter months 
of various whaling ilotillus, particularly of 
those S. Atlantic whaling tleets which 
belong to Scam lina via and Great Britain. 
It. is also a resort city of considerable 
popularity, largely patronised by Argen- 
tines, and easily reached from Buenos 
Aires by an overnight boat trip or by aero- 
plane. The hotels and casinos of 31. are 
famous, and being owned by the state 
they bring in a good income to the Uru- 
guayan treasury. M. has direct com- 
munication by steamship with all the prin. 
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ports of the world. All Uruguayan rail- 
ways, which are mostly in the hands of 
Brit, companies, converge on M. There 
is a wireless station at Ocrrits, near M. 
The city was founded by the Spaniards in 
1726; it became free In 1814, and in 1828 
was made the cap. of the republic. Pop. 
770,000. 2. Dept, of Uruguay, compris- 

ing the small area around the city of M. 
The greater part of the country’s wine, 
of which 60 . 000.000 litres per annum are 
reduced, comes from this dopt. Area 
56 sq. in. Pop. 541,042. 

Monte Viso, see Vno, Monte. 

Montezuma I. ('\ 1X00-1464). emperor 
of anet. Mexico, succeeding his brother in 


made a lourney to Italy for the purpose of 
consulting the MSS. in the It. libraries. 
In this pursuit he passed three years, and 
upon his return in 1702 pub. an account 
of bis journey and researches in his 
Dinrinm italicum. The greatest and best- 
known work of this eminent scholar is 
L’ Antiqv itt expliquie et reprisentie en 
figures (Paris, 5 vols. fol.), to which, in 
1724, was added a supplement in 5 vols. 
See E. do llroglle, Montfaucon et les 
Hemardiens , 1891. 

Montferrat, Duchy of, ter. between 
Piedmont, Milan, and Genoa, originally 
independent, but now forming part of the 
republic of Italy. It had an area of 1X00 
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1436. He extended the Mexican con- 
quest, rebuilt Tenochtitlan, the chief Aztec 
city, erecting houses of lime and stone 
on the site of the modern Mexico, and 
developed the ceremonial of the tribal 
religion. 

Montezuma II. (1466-1520), emperor of 
Mexico, succeeding bis uncle in 1502. He 
was a great warrior and legislator, but his 
arrogance alienated the people, and when 
Cortez lauded at Vera Cruz in 1519 and 
attempted to march on Tenochtitlan, he 
was well received by the inhab. and made 
M. his prisoner. M. was restored to his 
throne as a vassal of Spain, but his sub- 
jects revolted and ho was killed while 
attempting to address them. 

Montfaucon, Bernard de (1655-1741), 
Fr. scholar, b. at the chateau of Souloge, 
Aude, the son of Timolcon de M., Lord of 
Hoquetaillade and Conillac. Ho was at 
first a soldier, and served in Germany 
under Marshal Turcunc*. but in 1675 he 
entered the teamed? Benedictine congre- 
gation of St. Maur. His ed. of Athanasius 
in Gk. and Lat. (3 vols. fol.) cstab. his 
reputation as a profound scholar. He 


sq. m., and its cap. was Cnsale. A portion 
of the duchy fell to the dukes of Savoy in 
16X1, and the remainder in 1703. 

Montfleury, Antoine Jacob (1640-85), 
Fr. dramatist, b. in Paris, lie was called 
to the liar in 1660, but made his reputa- 
tion as a dramatist the same year by his 
comedy entitled Manage de Kiev. He 
wrote numerous dramatic works which are 
characterised by their originality. Some 
of them are Lea Bastes ruieonnables (1661 ); 
Le Mary sans femme (1663); Thrasgbule 
(166X); L' Impromptu de Vhostel de Condi 
(1603); L'Escolle des jalou.r ( 1 664 ) ; L’ Es- 
colle des fi lies (1666); Crispin gentilhomnie 
(1677); La Dame midecin (1678); and La 
Femme juge et parti e (1669), a comedy in 
five acts, his masterpiece. 

Montfort, name of an anet. F<. family, 
which is taken from the castle ;of M. or 
M. I’Amaury, near Baris. It was founded 
by Win., the son of Arnaury. taunt of 
Iiainault, who married the heiress of M. 
about 952. Some members of tbo family 
are Simon IV. tie M. (c. 1160-1218), who 
took a prominent part in tbo crusade 
against the Albigcnses; Amauri de Af. 
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(1192-1241), who wos made < unstable of 
France in 12S0; Guy de M. ( d . 1228), 
brother of Simon IV., whom he accom- 
panied on his military exploits; Volande 
(d. 1322), who married Arthur II. of 
Brittany. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester 

(c. 1206- 65), ft. in France. lie offered his 
services to Henry TIL of England, who 
was so pleased with the young Fr. noble 
that he gave him the title of earl of 
Leicester. He married Elinor, sister to 
King Henry III. and the youthful widow 
of Win. Marshal the younger, earl of 
Pembroke. After this marriage, which 
wn« viewed with disfavour by the king, 
tic M. been i no a steadfast advocate of 
the Eng. charter and of the liberties of 
the people. His character, like Crom- 
well’s, included a strong religious vein, 
and, also like Cromwell, he could see little 
security for liberty except in bis own 
virtual dictatorship. In 1257 the king’s 
debts were so great, and the rapacity of 
his foreign relations so unbearable that 
the people were in a state of insurrection. 
The barons assembled and. under the 
direction of de M., held the celebrated par- 
liament at Oxford. They passed statutes 
to enforce the provisions of Magna Carta. 
The king swore to observe them, hut sent 
forthwith to the nope praying to bo 
absolved from I!’ n.*;!.. The Bull of 
absolution arrived. Henry set his barons 
at defiance, and the war began with the 
battle of Northampton. At Lewes the 
royal forces were signally discomfited, ami 
the king was taken captive. The condi- 
tions exacted from the king were that he 
should observe Magna C'irta and the 
charter of the Forests, ho moderate in bis 
expenses and grants until liis old debts 
were paid otT, ami that Englishmen only 
should be chosen counsellors. The queen 
(Elinor of Provence). who was in France, 
now* occupied herself in collecting a largo 
army. To deliberate upon the measures 
to lie adopted at this great crisis, writs 
were issued to the sheriffs, in 1265, bv de 
M., directing them to return two knights 
for each co. and two citizens or burgesses 
for every city ami l»or.. and from this time 
may be dated the recognition of the 
Commons as an estate of the realm in 
Parliament. A second war broke out. 
ami this time the popular cuuhc was 
weakened by defection and treachery. 
Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.) 
encountered the barons at Evesham with 
a greatly superior army: do M. w-as de- 
feated and killed. He was denied a grave 
by the royalists, his head being sent to 
Wlgmore Cast hi and ids mutilated limbs 
to different tns. See lives by C. Bemoiit. 
1804 (Eng. trans. 1030): (5. W. I 'rot hero, 
1877; M. Creighton. 1895; T. S. Bateman. 
1928; nud B. U. Boulter, 1999. See also 
F. M. Powt’eke, Henri/ MI. (*"<1 the Lord 
Eduard, 1948. 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michael ( 1 74 0 -1 8 1 0 ), 
inventor of air balloons, was ft. at Vidalan- 
les-Annonal. near Lyons. France. In 
conjunction with his brother, Jacques 
Etienne, ho made his first experiment, 
with a hot-air balloon in 1789. Ho was 
also the inventor of » hydraulic nmehiue 


called the water-ram. See also Aero- 
nautics; Balloons. 

Montgomerie, Alexander (c. 1556- 

1610), Scottish poet, ft. in Ayrshire, and 
the brother of Robert M. ( d . 1609). He 
held office in the Scottish court in 1577 
aud became poet laureate. His chief 
poem is The Cherrie and the Slae (first ed. 

1 597 ), wTitten in a fourteen-line stanza (of 
which M. was the greatest master, if not 
the inventor), which contains many beauti- 
ful passages. Other works are The. Fly tiny 
betwijf Montgomery and Polwarf (first, ed. 
1621) aud; The Mindes Melodic (1605), a 
version of fifteen of the Psalms, Simeon’s 
song, and the ‘Gloria Patri.’ 

Montgomerie, Archibald William, see 
Eglinton and Winton, Earl of. 

Montgomery, Gabriel, Comte de (c. 1590 - 
1574), Fr. knight and officer in the 
Scottish Lifeguard of the king of France. 
At a tournament given by Henry II. in 
honour of his daughter’s marriage with 
Philip of Spain, M., at the king’s com- 
mand, entered the lists unwillingly with 
him aud accidentally killed him. M., 
although blameless, left France, and soon 
after embraced Protestantism in England. 
On the. commencement, of the religious 
wars in 1562, he returned to France and 
defended Rouen. In the third religious 
war M. escaped from the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew and fled to England. Next 
year he returned to Normandy, but 
being compelled to surrender the eastlc of 
Domfrnnt, ho was carried to Paris and 
beheaded. 

Montgomery, Janies (1771-1851). Scot- 
tish poet and h\ mil-writer, ft. at Trvinc, in 
Ayrshire, lie took up journalism, editing 
the Sheffield Ins. In 1806 he produced 
his Wanderer of Switzerland, founded upon 
the Fr. conquest, of Switzerland, and in 
18 in pub. another vol. of verse entitled 
The. Wed Indus , in which lie appeals for 
the abolition of tlio slave trade. These 
were followed by The World before the 
Flood (1812); Greenland (1819). a poem 
founded on the Moravian missions to 
Given land; Songs of Zion (1822); and The 
Pel wan Island (1826), a poem written in 
imitation of Sic Uey, which is generally 
considered his best work. He also wrote 
Leeturts on Poetry and General Literature 
(1839). and many hymns, upon which his 
reputation now mainly rests. Some of 
these are Sonys of Praise the Angels sang; 
Foe veer tnth the. Lord; and Go to Dark 
Gethsemane. See \V. Odem, The. Sheffield 
Poets, 1929. 

Montgomery, Robert (1S07-55), Eng. 
poetaster, ft. in Bath. In 1828 he pub. 
The Omni presen re of the Deity, Death, A 
Vision of Death. A Visioi i of licit, and in 
1829 Satan, which was scafhiugly re- 
viewed in an article by Macaulay. ' This 
{•lassie castigation, which has perpetuated 
the memory of its victim from the oblivion 
it would have earned, appeared in the 
Edinburgh Iteriew , April 1890. With an 
unfortunate facility iu florid vorslfhation, 
combined with muddled metaphor, M. 
had no genuinely poetic gift, lie went 
to Lincoln Coil ge, Oxford, in 1830. was 
ordained in 1835, ami devoted himself 
zealously to his duties as curate at 
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Whittington In Shropshire. In 1836 he 
came to London, and then went to St. 
Jude's Chapel, Glasgow, in 1838, and back 
to London again in 1843 to the Percy Street 
Chapel, St. Pancras. At all those places 
he drew very large audiences, though his 
style of preaching is said to have re- 
sembled that of his poetical effusions. 
He was, however, generous anti did much 
to promote charitable causes. 

Montgomery - M assingberd, Field -Mar- 
shal Sir Archibald Armar (1871-1947), 
Eng. soldier, b. at Kcnntngton. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and the Royal 
Military Academy, W oolwlch . Decorated 
and mentioned in dispatches in the S. 
African war, in the First World War he 
became ehief-of-staff to Rawlinson's 
Fourth Army, anti took a major part in 
planning the attack of Aug. 8, 1918, from 
which followed the breaking of the llin- 
denburg line. From 1920 to 1922 he 
was deputy chief of the general staff in 
India, and in 1928 became commander- 
in-chief, Southern Command. In 1930 he 
became adiutant-general, and from 1933 
to 1936 chief of the Imperial General 
.Stall, being promoted to field marshal in 
1935. 

Montgomery of Alamein, Sir Bernard 
Law, Viscount (6. 1887). Hrit. soldier, son 
of Rt. Rev. H. H. Montgomery, K.C.M.G. 
Entering the army in 1908, he became 
lieutenant -colonel in 1931, and colonel in 
1934. He served in the First World War, 
1914-18, being mentioned in dispatches. 
He commanded 1st Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment. 1931-34; was 
G.S.O., 1, Staff College, Quetta, 1934-37; 
commander of 9th Infantry Brigade, 
Portsmouth, 1937-38. IIo commanded 
the 3rd Div., 1938-39, participating with 
it In the Dunkirk evacuation; corps com- 
mander. 1940-41, in Vug. 1942, with the 
rank of lieutenant-general he succeeded 
Gen. Ritchie as commander of the Brit. 
Eighth Army under (Jen. Sir Harold 
Alexander, commander-in-chief. Middle 
E. Under his command the Eighth 
Army won one of the most brilliant vic- 
tories in the hist, of the Brit. Army, when, 
between Oct. 23 and Nov. 7, the Brit, 
forces at El Alamein. after repelling nil the 
assaults of Marshal Rommel’s mixed Axis 
forces, turned to the offensive and com- 
pletely routed the Her. marshal. M. was 
knighted in Nov. 1942. In the winter of 
1943, after a brilliant pursuit of Rommel’s 
army across Libya and Tripolitaula, ho 
entered Tripoli and thereby completed the 
conquest of all Italy’s African empire. 
In March 1943 he again defeated Rom- 
mel's reinforced army at the battle of the 
El Mareth line and followed this with an- 
other defeat at Akant and the capture of 
the Tunisian ports of Gabes, Sfax, and 
Sousse. In the summer of 1 944 he led the 
allied armies in the groat victory of the 
battle of Normandv and led the 21st, 
Army Group to the Rhine and across that 
riv. to the Elbe. After the war he was 
appointed chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. In 1948 he lw&mc chairman of the 
cornmanders-in-chiei of the W. Alliance, 
formed for the defence of W. Europe. 
A soldier possessing extreme technical 


capability, coupled with clear insight Into 
the nature, though not all the details, of 
modern war. The N. African campaign 
(see Africa, North, Second World War 
Campaigns in), which first, revealed Ids 
three characteristics, tactical skill, con- 
fident, resolution, and the intuitive power 
to use opportunity, showed also how 
spiritual and intellectual resources could 
be used to restore and maintain indis- 
pensable morale. Tt was his outstanding 
campaign, but the buttle of Normandy 
(see Western Front in Second World 
War) was the greater. The battle plan 
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here was his; the holding, offensive- 
exhaustion battle in the K„ combined 
with a powerful thrust and pursuit in the 
W. through Brittany, and its relentless 
execution, secured him a great victory. 
Whether his own sequel to it. equally 
relentless pursuit to the Rhine and across, 
was really feasible is a disputed point; it 
was possibly more feasible than It looked, 
blit it depended on things outside a com- 
mander's control, and the Arnhem con- 
ception at least failed because of them. 
On Africa and Normandy M.’s fame 
sccurcdy rests. To brilliant competence 
M. brought also the personal touch; to 
the army he commanded M. was a hero, 
to more than the army he is already a 
legend. See his From Xormandy to the 
Italtic (J947); Fmm El Alamein to the 
River Sangm (1918); and Forward from 
Victor u (1948). See also A. Moorehead, 
Montgomery , 1946, and Sir F. fie Guin- 
gaud, Operation Victory , 1947. 

Montgomery: 1. Municipal and pari, 
bor. of Wales, cap. of the co. of the same 
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name, is placed at. the foot of a high and 
well -wooded eminence, about 1} m. from 
the Severn and 108 m. N.W. by N. of 
Loudon. The ariet. castle of M., of which 
some ruins still remain, was founded by 
Baldwin, a follower of William the Con- 
queror. Pop. 900. 2. A dist. and tn. of 

the W. Punjab, Pakistan, in the Multim 
div. The dist. lias an area of 4754 sq. m., 
and is situated between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej. The tn. lies HO m. S.W. of Lahore, 
ami has cotton and silk manufs. Pop. of 
dist., c. 800,000; of tn., c. 13.000. 3. 

State rap. of Alabama. U.S.A., and seat 
of M. eo. It is situated on the Alabama 
R. at the head of navigation for larger 
vessels. It is one of the prin. cotton 
centres of the U.S.A. There are manufs. 
of fertilisers, syrups, and cotton goods. 

Its chief buildings are the Capitol and the 
city hall. It was the seat of the Con- 
federate Gov. in the first, part of 1801. 
Pop.: co. L 14. 100; tn. 78,000. 

Montgomeryshire, inland co. of X. 
Wales, between Shropshire on the E. and 
the Welsh cos., Merioneth and Cardigan, 
on the W. Area 925 sq. m. The surface 
is almost wholly mountainous (Plinlim- 
luon, 2409 ft.), a large portion consisting 
of bleak elevutod moorlands, but toward 
the Eng. border there are sev. warm, 
fertile, and well- won/ d valleys. The 
Severn, the Vyrnwy (Liverpool’s main 
water supply), and the Dovey are the 
prin. rlvs. The eo. belongs almost entirely 
to the basin of the Severn. The mineral 
wealth of M. is not great, but copper, 
lead, and zinc arc procured, and mill- 
stones, slates, and limestone are quarried. 
Cattle and sheep, and the pure breed of 
Welsh ponies called ‘Merlins,* are reared. 
The Welsh flannel liianuf. iH extensively 
carried on in the eo. The cap. is Mont- 
gomery. Other tns. are Welshpool, 
Llanidloes, Llnnfylliu. Newtown, and 
Machynlleth. The co. sends one member 
to the House of Commons. Pop. 40,000. 

Month (interval of time) is the time 
which elapses between one new moon and 
the next. This interval is not constant 
owing to movements of the moon’s orbit 
relative to the earth. Us mean leugth is 
29*5305887 days. There are five classes 
of M. ‘The sidereal M.,* or the time of the 
circuit of the Stars, averages 27*3216014 
days; the ‘anomalistic M.,* or the time of 
revolution from perigee to perigee, 
averages 27*554599 days: the ‘ tropical 
M.,’ or tho time of passing from any point 
of the ecliptic to the same again, averages 
27*32 1 58 days. The average ‘ nodical M.,’ 
or interval from a node to a similar node, 
is 27*2122222 days; the ‘common or 
synodic M.* is the interval 29*5305887 
days noticed above. 

Montherlant* Henri de (h. 1900), Er. 
novelist. A Catholic, by inheritance, he 
early asserted that, the evangelical spirit 
lacked virility. Having served in the 
First World War he returned to celebrate 
the glorios of athletics and the prowess 
of the human body. Ills books on the 
Olympic games, as practised since tho 
First World War, had for object to inspire 
Fr. youth to cultivate outdoor sports. 
Much of his best work is partly uuto- 
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biographical. La Relive du matin (1920) 
is a story of college days. Le Songe 
(1922), one of the best Fr. stories of the 
war, is largely his own story. Les Bts- 
tiuires (1926) is a Proust-like book filled 
with the colour and thrill of hull-fighting — 
M. was himself an amateur bull-fighter. 
Ills style is at times inspired by Barres, 
Claudel, and d’Aununzio. M. has never 
quite achieved success in a work of art 
as such except in Les Bestiaires. He tells 
the truth, brazenly and recklessly, regard- 
ing sensations as the only truth. 

Monthly Nutation, see un/fer Nutation. 

Montholon, Charles Tristan, Comte de 
(1783-1853), Fr. general and diplomatist, 
b. at Paris. Tie first entered the navy, but 
later joined tho array and served in many 
campaigns. In 1809 Napoleon made M. 
chamberlain; he employed him at Wartz- 
burg, 1811-12, and in 1815 M. accom- 
panied Napoleon to St. Helena, and re- 
mained with him till his death. With 
Gen. tiourgaud he pub. Mi moires pour 
srrrir a Utiistnire de France sous Napolion , 
icrits a Ste. T feline sous la dictie (1822-25). 
M. was Louis Napoleon’s chief -of-staff in 
his attempt at Boulogne (1810), and was 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment 
at Ham. but released in 1847. Ho pub. in 
Eugland Itecils de la captiviti de NapoUon 
(1817). 

Monthyon, see Montyov. 

Montier-en-Der, tn. of the arron. of 
Wassv, dept, of Ilaute-Marne, France. 
Nearly half the tn. was destroyed or badly 
damaged in the Second World War. Pop. 
1700. 

Montignies-sur-Sambre, tn. in the prov. 
of Iluinaut, Belgium, 2 m. S.E. of Charle- 
roi on the, R. Sami re. It has coal-mines, 
blast furnaces, foundries, platting mills, 
and quarries of marble and sandstone. 
Pop. 23.000. 

Montigny-en-Gohelle, com. of the Pas- 
de-Calais dept... France, in the B6thune 
arron. Pop. 7707. 

Montigny-16s-Metz, com. in dept, of 
Moselle. France, 11 m. S.W. of Metz, on 
the Moselle; it has railway workshops. 
Pop. 13.000. 

Montilla, tn. of Spain in tho prov. of 
Cordova, and 20 in. S.S.K. of the city of 
that name. Manufs. of coarse linen and 
earthenware are carried on. The famous 
wine. Amontillado, is produced in the 
vicinity. Pop. 16,800. 

Montivilliers, tn. In the dept., of Selne- 
Iufcrieure, France. 7 ill. N.E. of Le 
Havre. Pop. 6900. 

Monti, Vinoenzo (1754-1828), It. poet, 
b. at. Alfonsme. near Ferrara. At the 
beginning of his career ho was secretary to 
Luigi Braschi. and at that time was a 
violent enemy of the Fr., but in later life 
ho became a Republican, next a panegy- 
rist of Napoleon, and lastly a eulogist of 
the emperor of Austria. He was prof, of 
eloquence at Pavia during tho Fr. repub- 
lic, and duriug the empire historiographer 
for Italy at Milan. His Bassmlhana 
(1793). wTittcn »n the murder of Hugo 
Bassevillc, the Fi . ambus, at Rome. Is a 
wonderful Imitation of Dante, and gained 
him a high reputation. His other chief 
works were 1 1 Bardo della Selva Sera 
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(1806), a eulogy of Napoleon; Cantica 
(1806), a political poem; a tram*, of 
Homer's Iliad (1S07); and Propost a di 
alcune correzioni ed aggiunte al xocabulario 
delta Crusca (1617-26), an attack on the 
pedantry of the Cruscun dictionary. He 
also wrote the tragedies of Aristodemo 
(1786): Oaleotti Mantrcdi (1787); and Caio 
Graeco (1800). His collected works were 
pub. in Milan (12)39-42). Nee studies by 
Cantu, 1879; Vicchi, 1885-87; Tumbtni 
<3rd ed.), 1894: K. Bevilogua, 1928; 
and A. Pom peat i. 19*28. 

Montlh£ry, in. in the dept, of Seine-ct- 
Olse, France, 17 m. S.S.E. of Paris. There 
are ruins of an anct. ch&tenu. Pop. *2609. 

Montluc, Blaise de Lass6ran (1502-77), 
marshal of France, b. at St. Geninies, 
Gets, of an illustrious Guienne family, and 
one of the bravest, if cruellest, soldiers of 
all time. As a captain of infantry, fought 
under Ur issue against the Its., and nar- 
rowly missed ending the war by a coup de 
main. He performed brilliant exploits at 
the head of his arquebusiers at Or i soles 
(1544), and again at San Damian, Hfenc, 
and Cos tend glia. He became lieutenant- 
general of the gov. of Gulonnc (1664), and 
exeeuted Protestants ‘with a ferocious 
gaiety.’ His last military act was the 
siege of La Rochelle (1573). after which lie 
devoted himself to compiling his Com- 
mentairts (printed 1592) of memoirs of his 
military life. These are said to ha ve been 
described by Henry IV. as the ‘soldier’s 
Bible.’ Some writers have presented M. 
in a rather different light, as a faithful and 
brave soldier, no fanatical Catholic, but 
(as he says in his memoirs) one whose 
religion, as well as his body, was ‘au 
sen lee du roi.’ It is said that scars 
covered almost his entire body, and that 
finally a gun-shot tore away half of his 
face, compelling him to wear a mask. 
Directness of speech, a whole-hearted j 
desire to help others to acquire honour and 
reputation, and rough soldierly humour 
illumine his Commentaires with much of 
the ' romance * of war. See ed. of his Com - 
mentaires pub. in 5 vols., 1864-72. 

Montlucon, tn. in the dept, of Allicr, 
France, picturesquely situated on the 
slope of a hill on the r. b. of the Cher, at 
the S. extremity of the Canal de lierri, 40 
m. W.S.W. of Moulins. It manufs. 
mirrors, glass, chemicals, and Rowing- 
machines, and trades In corn, wine, and 
fruits. Pop. 4 7,000. 

Montmartre, N. nrron. of Paris, within 
Its fortifications. It is a Bohemian resort 
of Parisians and -visitors. It stands on 
rising ground, which is surmounted by the 
Sacr6-Ccr*ur basilica. 

Montmtdy, tn. and second-class fortress 
in the dept, of Meuse, France. It lies 
31 m. S.E. of Sedan, on the R. Olliers, it 
Is defended by extensive outworks, and 
has a barracks, military hospital, and 
prison, And manufs. hosiery and leuther. 
Pop. 2000. 

Montmorency, Anne Pierre Adrien, first 
Due de (1493-ltf4i7), marshal and con- 
stable of Franco, b. at Chantilly, belonged 
to one of the oldest and greatest of the 
noble families of France. He received, It 
Is said, the name of Annv from his god- 


mother, Anne of Brittany. He distin- 
guished himself in the wars between 
Francis I. and the Emperor Charles V., 
and was taken prisoner along with his 
sovereign in the battle of Pavia (1525). 
He afterwards became the leader of the 
Fr. Gov., and was made coustuble in 1538; 
he was suddenly banished from court in 
1541, but returned on the accession of 
Henry II., and was again head of affairs. 
In 1557 ho commanded at the battle of 
St. Quentin, in which ho w r us taken 
prisoner. During the minority of Charles 
IX. M., with the duko of Guise and the 
Marshal St. Andr6, composed the famous 
triumvirate which resisted Catherine do* 
Medici. In 1562 and 1567 lie commanded 
the royal army against 1 tie Huguenots, 
and in both wars gained victories over 
them, but was fatally wounded at St. 
Denis, 1567. See F. Deerue. Anne de 
Montmorency , 1885-89. 

Montmorency, Henri, Duo de (1595- 
1G32), son of Duke Hcnr> I. and grandson 
of Anne, constable of France. He took 
part In the religious wars (1621-30), took 
R6 and Oltoon in 1625, and defeated the 
Piedmontese in 1630. He was made mar- 
shal the same year, but being provoked 
into rebellion by Richelieu, he joined the 
party of Gaston, duke of Orl6ans, and 
placed himself at the head of the insurgent 
army. He was, however, defeated by 
Marshal Schoinberg at Castelnaudary in 
163*2, and, being severely wounded, fell 
into the hands of the enemy and wus be- 
headed as a traitor at Toulouse. 

Montmorency: 1. ltiv. of Quebec, 
Canada, rising in Snow Lake and entering 
the St. Lawrence. 6 m. N.E. of Quebec. 
The falls ut Its mouth are 150 ft. wide and 
265 ft. high, and supply electric power to 
Quebec. 2. Com. in the dept, of Seine-et- 
Oise, Franco, 9 m. N. of Paris. The 
Forest of M. is a favourite resort, of the 
Parisians. It has manufs. of cheap lace 
and grows famous cherries. Pop. 11,200. 

Montone, Braocio di, see Bracoio. 

Montoro, tn. of Spain, in the prnv. of 
Cordova, built on a rocky ridge around 
winch winds the Guadalquivir. ‘26 m. 
K.X.E. of Cordova. The heights in the 
vicinity are clothed with olive plantations, 
and oil is largely exported from this 
quarter, as well as cattle and timber. 
Pop. *21,200. 

Montorsoli, Fra Giovanni Angelo da 
O'. 1507 03), It. sculptor, h. at. Montorsoli, 
near Florence. He studied under Andrea 
I errucci at Fiesolo, and worked for Michel- 
angelo at San Lorenzo, Florence. About 
1527 lie became a monk, and in 1530 was 
United to Rome by Pope Clement VII., 
w ho employed him to restore some statues. 
Some of his works are the tomb of the 
poet Sannnzzaro, at Napier*; the statue of 
Andrea Doria, at Genoa; the. fountain in 
the piazza and t lie facade of t.fio cathedral 
at Messina: and various statues in the 
church of the Mervltes at Bologna. See 
F. Brlnckmarm, fiarockslntlpfur, 1919. 

Montparnasse, S. quarter of Paris, noted 
for Us graveyard and as an artist’s colony. 

Mont Pel6e, see under MaiiTiniquk. 

Montpelier, city, cap. of Vermont, 
C.S.A., eo. seat of Washington eo., on 
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tho Winooski R. The Stale Co pitol is one 
of the most magnificent buildings in the 
U.S.A. In the vicinity are large granito 
quarries. Pop. 8000. 

Montpellier, cap . of the dept, of H6rault, 
Franco, is situated on an eminence on tho 
r. b. of the Loz, 30 m. S.W. of Niirics, and 
17 ni. N.W. of Cette, the port of this tn. 
It is irregularly built, with narrow, steep, 
but generally clean streets, and the houses 
are mostly well built. It has a cathedral, 
with no pretensions to beauty or interest; a 
univ.; an exchange, with a fine Corinthian 
colonnade; a court-house; a medical 
school, etc. The botanic garden of M., 
the earliest collection of the sort in France;, 
was estab. in the reign of llenri I V. There 
are, among other estabs., cotton and 
woollen factories, dye-works, paper mills, 
distilleries, breweries, sugar -ho uses, and 
chemical works for the making of alum, 
Prussian blue, etc. Tho prin. articles of 
export, besides the produce of the manufs., 
are wine, oil, fruits, wool, and other rural 
produce. Towards the cud of the eighth 
century M. was firs-t raised into the posi- 
tion of an important tn., governed by 
hereditary lords under the bishops of 
Maguclconne. At the Reformat ion a 
great number of tho inhah. became 
zealous Huguenots. Pop. 93.000. 

Montpensier, Amro Marie Louise d'Or- 
I6ans, Duchess du known as 

'La Grande Mademoiselle,* 6. at Paris. 
She was tho daughter of Gaston, brother 
of Louis XIII. She w'as an ambitious 
woman, but much of her energy was 
wasted in seeking a husband. She aimed 
at marriage with Louis XIV., but was 
defeated in this by Cardinal Mazarin 
(q.r.). This annoyed her, and during the 
wars of the Fronde (q.v.) she accompanied 
the army with Cond6 against the court. 
8he contrived a secret marriage with 
Lauzun, but he was imprisoned soon 
after. ITcr memoirs (pub. 1729) cover 
tho period 1630- 88. See Due de la Force, 
La Vie amourevse de la grande Mademoi- 
selle, 1927. 

Montreal, metropolis of the dominion of 
Canuda, holds a commanding posit ion 
relative both to ocean and to riv. naviga- 
tion. Situated on the 1. b. of the St. 
Lawrence P., 1000 in. inland from the 
Atlantic, it is the second largest K. coast 
port on the N. Amrr. continent, being 
exceeded only by New York. Tho city 
is built on M. Is., a triangular-shaped is. 
32 m • long by 7 to 9 in. wide, at the con- 
fluence of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rs. M. proper has an area of 60 sq. ni. 
Its built-up areas spread out In all direc- 
tions from tho lower slopes of beautiful 
Mount Royal, from which tho city takes 
its name. Mount Royal, visible for many 
miles by air, land, and riv. routes, pre- 
sents a pleaRing spectacle to visitors 
approaching tho city. M.’s beginnings go 
back to 1635 when Jacques Cartier, sailing 
up to the mighty St. Lawrence, came upon 
a largo fortified Indian vil., Hochclaga. 
‘Seventy -six years later, in 1611, Cham- 
plain estab. a trading post on the is., 
and hi 1642 Paul de Chomedy, Sieur 
de Malsonneuve, founded Ville Mario, 
subsequently renamed M. Tho place 


remained under Fr. rule until 1763, when 
Canada became a Brit, possession under 
the treaty of Paris. It was formerly 
tho federal seat of government, hut in 
1847 this was removed to Quebec, and 
later to Ottawa. The Ottawa U., which 

I oins tho St. Lawrence both above and 
>elow the city, drains an area of about 
80,000 sq. m. M., being the highest point 
to which the St. Lawrence is navigable for 
sea-going vessels, drawing 18 ft. of water, 
it may be considered in addition to its 
pre-eminence as an ocean port as the 
chief port of tho Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence R. system. 
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St James’s street showing the Royal Bank 
building. 


The pop. of M. (1948) was 1,122,295, 
with a further pop. of 231,736 in the 
surrounding suburbs. About 66 per cent 
of the inhab. are of Fr. origin, some 20 
per cent are of Brit, origin, tho balance 
being made up of Important groupings of 
other nationalities, thus making M. one 
of the most cosmopolitan cities in N. 
America. It is a bilingual city: Fr. and 
Kng. M. is the largest city in Canada, the 
furthest inland ocean port In the world, 
and one of the greatest centres of electrical 
power resources in tho \V. hemisphere. 
From its beginnings as a Fr. colonial 
settlement, M. has been the cradle of 
Canadian financial, transportation, and 
industrial development. Canada's prim 
banking und investment institutions ore 
located here. It is the headquarters of 
the Canadian Pacific Railways and of tho 
Canadian National Railways, and the 
world headquarters of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation. As such, it 
is the terminal for Amer. Canadian and 
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Overseas air routes. The Canadian Pacific 
Railways have a total mileage of 17,169, 
while the Canadian National Railways 
have a mileage of *23,691. Ocean, lake, 
and riv. transportation also converge at 
M. The harbour of M.. situated on the 
St. Lawrence K.. is reached by ocean 
shipping through a dredged channel 
having a minimum depth of 324 ft., now 
being completed to 35 ft. it is served by 
both Canadian railways, connected to the 
harbour front by 60 m. of terminal rail- 
way operated by the National Harbours 
Board. The harbour is open to naviga- 
tion from about the middle of April to the 
beginning of December of each year. 
Main piers, wharves, and jetties provide 
105 berths, toi ailing about 10 in. of berth- 
ing accommodation. There arc twenty- 
six transit sheds, with an average floor 
area of over 2,063. 000 sq. ft., also four 
grain elevators, with a total storage 
capacity of over 15,000,000 bushels; 31 m. 
of grain conveyer galleries; a cold storage 
warehouse, with a capacity of 4,028,000 
cu. ft. A 75-ton capacity floating crane 
and ten locomotive cranes are available. 
During the 1948 port season shipping was 
as follows: there were 4049 arrivals, with 
a total net registered tonnage of 5,823,270 
tons. The value of merchandise exported 
through the port (1947) amounted to 
S536.36l.814, while imports totalled 
*450,313,797. In 1946 there were 4074 
industrial estabs., employing 197,413 em- 
ployees. The gross value of production 
amounted to *1,400,035,768. The leading 
industries by gross value of products are as 
follows: women’s clothing, *114,927,598; 
railway rolling stock. *83,018,858; men’s 
clothing, *67,749,062; slaughtering and 
meat packing, *59,532,900; electrical 
apparatus and supplies, *52,176,876; to- 
bacco, cigars, cigarettes. *51,071,227; 
boots and shoos, *33,828,882; breweries, 
*28,652,517; fur goods, *25.159,379; 
paints and varnishes, §20,664,1*27; bis- 
cuits and confectionery. *20,335,637 , medi- 
cines and pharmaceuticals, *20,123,701; 
printing and publishing, *19,164,747. It 
is estimated that there is available in the 
prov. of Quebec, of which M. is tho chief 
industrial centre?, a potential 13,064,000 
•electrical h.p., of which 5,750,000 h.p. has 
already been developed, or more than half 
of the total for all of Canada. M. is also 
the transportation centre of the dominion. 
In the city there arc 450 m. of tramway 
track and bus routes comprising ninety - 
two regular circuits. Some 1550 transit 
vehicles carry approximately 1,100,000 
passengers per day. 

The civic gov. of M. differs from that of 
most Ainer. and Canadian cities. In 
some ways it resembles the local govs, of 
the larger United Kingdom cities and in 
other respects it is similar to that of 
continental cities. Fur electoral purposes 
the city is divided into eleven dists., each 
of which sends six members to the city 
ball. Three of ttu«e are elected by 
property owners agul three by tho electors 
at large. In addition thirteen public 
bodies appoint thirty -three representa- 
tives to the city council. The total 
membership of the council is, therefore, 


ninety-nine councillors, plus the mayor of 
the city, who Is elected by majority vote 
of the electors at large. The day-by-day 
administration of the city is entrusted to 
an executive committee, the seven mem- 
bers of which comprise tho mayor of the 
city and two delegates from each of the 
three categories of civic groups mentioned 
above. The actual executivn administra- 
tion rests ui)on eleven civic dopts.: law, 
health, public works, city clerk's office 
or secretariat, finance, city planning, wel- 
fare, assessors, purchases arid stores, 
police, and fire. These depts. are in turn 
co-ordinated by the central figure of the 
city’s permanent civil service, namoly the 
director of depts. 

Noted for its many beautiful public 
buildings, some of tho more imposing are 
Notre Dame Church (Horn. Catholic), 
Christ Church Cathedral (Church of Eng- 
land), St. James Cathedral (Rom. Catho- 
lic), Church of St. Audrew and St. Paul 
(Presbyterian), Sun Life building, Royal 
Bank, Bell Telephone, Civic Library, aud 
M. Art Association. McGill Univ. (founded 
1811) and the univ. of M. (founded 1878) 
are located in the city as are a number 
of other educational institutions. St. 
Joseph’s Oratory, internationally famed 
shrine, which annually attracts thousands 
of visitors, is located in M. An is. -city, 
there are numerous bridges connecting it 
to the mainlaud. Victoria bridge, com- 
pleted in 1859, marked one of the great 
engineering achievements of the nine- 
teenth century. Originally a tubular 
bridge, its total length of 9184 ft. has been 
replaced by one of cantilever design. 
Jacques Cartier bridge, completed In 
1930, of eantilovcr design, is 8670 ft. in 
length, constructed in three sections, the 
central sx>an of which rests on St. Helen’s 
Is. It was on this is., a legend says, that 
Chevalier de L6vis burned his Hags so as 
not to surrender them to the Brit. In 1760. 
M. still retains much of its old-world 
atmosphere. After Paris it is tho second 
largest Fr. -speaking city in tho world. 
See II. Beaugrand, La Fieux Montreal, 
1881; A. Leblond de Brnmath, flistoire 
popvlaire de Mont rial, 1890; S. Leacock, 
Montreal: Seaport and City, 1942; V. 
Morin, The Historical Records of Old 
Montreal , 1944; W. P. Percival, The Lure 
of Montreal , 1945; and M. Gibbou, Old 
Montreal , 1948. 

Montreuil, or Montreuil-sous-Bois, tn. 

in the dept, of Seine, France, 14 m. E. of 
Paris. It is famous for its peach orchards, 
and has gypsum quarries and manufH. of 
porcelain, paints, and chemicals. Pop. 
69,800. 

Montreuil-sur-Mer, tn. in the dept, of 
Pas-do-CaJais, France, 24 m. S.E. of 
Boulogne, with which it is connected by 
rail. It is founded on a seventh -century 
monastery built by St. Soulve. Tho 
church of St. Saulve was founded in 1200 
aDd rebuilt in tho nineteenth century. 
The ch&teau of Beaurepaire was occupied 
as the Brit. G.H.Q. from 19f6 to 1919. 
Pop. 2800. 

Montreux, par. at the E. end of Lake 
Geneva, canton of Vaud, Switzer- 
land, which iucludes the vile, of Clarens, 
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Vernex, Tcrritet, Glion, Veytaux, and 
others. It is a favourite winter resort. 
Near Veytaux is the castle of Chillon. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Montrose, James Graham, fifth Earl 
and first Marquess of (161 2-, 00), was edu- 
cated at the univ. of St. Andrews. After 
three years’ travel on the Continent he 
had an interview, in 1636, with Charles I., 
who, however, gave him but a cool re- 
ception. Actuated by this contemptuous 
treatment by the king, but more by his 
discontent with the political supremacy 
of the bishops and his desire to give a 
greater independence to his countrymen, 
he joined the national movement, assisted 
at the signing of the covenant (1638), 
three times occupied Aberdeen for the 
Covenanters, and finally overthrew Vis- 
count Abojne, Charles’s lieulenaut In the 
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N., at the bridge? of Dee (1639). M. now 
earne a second time into personal emit act 
with the king and lienee, according to the 
Presbyterians, arose his great, apostasy. 
M. definitely joined the king in 1611, and 
was imprisoned the same year for six 
months in consequence of a supposed con- 
spiracy against. Argyll. In 1644, with the 
rank of lieutenant -general and the title of 
marquess, he defeated the covenanting 
forces at Tippcrmuir and Aberdeen, and 
in the following year won four other 
pitched battles at Imerlochy. Auldearn. 
Alford, and lvilsjth. His subsequent 
attempt to raise the royalist standard in 
the Lowlands was an utter failure, and in 
1645 he suffered a crushing defeat at 
Phlliphaugh; next year he was a refugee, 
in Norway. The responsibility for this 
sudden and disastrous reversal of fortune 
rests in purt on the ill-fated M. himself. 
Ho had been blind to the fact that, while 
Highland troops might perform unheard- 
of deeds of daring to defend their clannish 
honour, they were incapable of disinter- 
ested combination to further a national 
cause, and he had, moreover, been power- 
less to restrain the wanton carnage which 
had been tho regrettable sequence to all 


his victories. M. was in tho Low Coun- 
tries when he beard of the king’s execu- 
tion. He swooned at the news, and swore 
a great oath to avenge the martyr’s death. 
In 1650 he landed in Caithness with a mere 
remnant of the little army he had col- 
lected, for he suffered shipwreck on the 
way, and was easily vanquished by 
Strachan’s horsemen at Invercarron. The 
same year he was hanged in the Grass- 
market, Edinburgh. Thus ended ‘a life 
of meteoric splendour/ The title of earl 
of M. dates from 1505, when Win., Lord 
Graham, a title dating from 1145, was 
made enrl of M. John, third earl, was 
regent of Scotland and chancellor, 1603-8. 
James, the fourth marquess, and a sup- 
porter of the union of 1707, was made a 
duke in that year. Sec lives by Lady 
Violet Greville. 1886, and M. Morris, 1892. 
See also M. Napier, Montrose and the 
Covenanters, 1838; G. Wishart, James , 
1st Marquis of Montrose , 1903; and H. 
Prycc, The Great Marquis of Montrose , 
1912. 

Montrose, rojnl burgh and seaport of 
Angus (Forfarshire), Scotland, 12 m. 
S.S.W. of Aberdeen. It stands at the 
mouth of the S. Esk, where it forms the 
M. basin. The tn. received its charter 
from David I., and became a royal burgh 
in 1352. It is rich in historic memories. 
Industries include timber and flax spin- 
ning. Pop. 11,000. 

Mont St. Jean, vil. of Belgium, in the 
prow of S. Brabant, 11m. S.E. of Brussels, 
and just E. of the t?cene of Waterloo. 

Mont St. Michel, granite islet- in the bay 
of St. Michel, near t la* mouth of the Coues- 
non. 15 ni. S.S.E. of Granville, in the dept, 
of Manche. France. It is connected >vitb 
the mainland by a causeway 1 m. in 
length. The is. rises to a height of 240 ft., 
and is crowned bv a Benedictine monas- 
tery dating from the eleventh century. 
The quicksands that, surround tho is. are 
exposed at low water, and highly danger- 
ous. whilst tho tide comes in at a great 
speed. It was held by the Gers. for four 
years, following the collapse of France in 
19 40, and liberated early in Aug. 194 4. 
soon after tho fail of Avranehos and 
Pontorson. Pop. 250. 

Montserrat (Spain), see Moxserrat. 

Montserrat, is. of the Brit. W. Indies, 
oik 1 of the presidencies of the Leeward Is.; 
it lies in lat. 16° 45' N. and long. 61° W.. 
and has an area of 32 sq. iu. and a pop. of 
1 4,000. It is entirely volcanic, and has 
scv. groups of mts., tho highest elevation 
being the Soufrlore (3000 ft.) In the S. 
Forest clothes tho summits of the main 
ranges and streams are plentiful; but the 
laud of tho N. hills is treeless and dry. 
The climate is comparatively cool and 
healthy, and the mean ann. temp, is 78° F., 
and the rainfall from 40 to 80 in. The 
cultivation of sea is. cotton is the staple 
industry, ami over 4000 ac. are under this 
crop. M. is tho largest producer of this 
commodity in the Brit. W. Indies, its 
output just before the Second World War 
being nearly 70c i»00 lb., tho next best 
being that of St. Vincent, 420,000 lb. The 
cultivation of limes, begun in 1852. is the 
next most important industry, the is/s 
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lime-juice cordial being very well known. 
M. has an executivo and a legislative 
council, over which a commissioner pre- 
sides, in the absence of the governor of the 
Leeward Is. Plymouth, the cap. (pop. 
2000), is on the S.W. coast, and has an. 
open roadstead. The is. was once 
strongly fortified, and the ruins of many 
forts and batteries, including Fort Bar- 
rington and Fort St. George, are inter- 
esting places for tourist visits. Beautiful 
tropical scenery repays a drive across tho 
is. to Harris vil. 4 m. from Plymouth, in 
the hills near the middle of the is. M. was 
discovered by Columbus in 1493, on his 
second voyage, and named by him after a 
mt. near Barcelona, which he thought it 
resembled. It was first colonised by the 
Eng. under Sir Thomas Warner in 1632, 
though it is probable that D’Esnambuc, 
the first Fr. coloniser in tho VV. Indies, 
effected a short-lived settlement there in 
1629. It was certainly captured by tho 
Fr. in 1664, and probably at one time (r. 
1665) attacked by De Kuyter; but the 
early records of the is. were destroyed in a 
disastrous fire in 1724, so that the facts 
are somewhat obscure. It is estnb., how- 
ever, that Warner’s colonists were a body 
of Irish people who had been causing 
trouble in St. Kitt’s with other lloin. 
Catholics. Even to this day the people 
of M. speak with an Irish brogue. In 
1667 the Fr. under do la Barre suddenly 
appeared off the coast with a large force of 
ships and an army of 3000. The Eng. 
offered a stout resistance, but most of the 
Irish, who greatly outnumbered them, 
went over to the enemy, and the Is. was 
captured. In 1668 tho Is. was restored to 
England, and remained In Eng. hands 
until 1782, In which fateful year of Brit. 
W. Indian hist, it again surrendered, 
together with a number of other Brit, is., 
to the famous and gallant Marquis de 
BouillC. Under the treaty of Versailles 
in the following year, however, it was 
again restored. Rodney’s great naval 
victory ensuring that rdsult {see, S\ints, 
Battik of tiik). Since then it has re- 
mained a Brit, colony. See G. Manning- 
ton, The I Vest Indies, 1930, and A. M. 
Albareda, llistoire de Montserrat . 1931. 

Mont-sur-Marchienne, tn. in tho prov. 
of Hainaut, Belgium, 3 m. S.W. of 
Charleroi. It lias coal-mines, coke-plants, 
quarries of freestone, and grit, platting 
mills, foundries, and manufs. of machinery. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Montuela, Jean Etienne (1725-99), Fr. 
mathematician, studied classics and 
mathematics at the Jesuits’ college of 
Lyons, his native tn. In 1758 he pub. bis 
great Histmre des malhimatiques, after- 
wards completed by Lalande, and twenty 
years later he issued a much -improved ed. 
of Ozanani’s Ilecreations mathdmaliques 
(4 vols.). 

Monumenta ecclesise liturgica, ed. of old 
Utnrgfcal texts begun in Paris by tho 
Benedictines F. Cabrol and H. Leelercq 
in 1902. *!. 

Monumental Brasses ore plates en- 
graved with an inscription, figure, or 
similar symbol of a departed person of 
whom they serve as memorials. Though 


invariably spoken of as brasses, tho 
material from which the plates are made 
is not brass at all. It was anciently 
known as latten, and consists of an alloy 
of about throe-fifths copper, three-tenths 
zinc, and one -tenth lead and tin. Brasses 
probably began to be used as memorials in 
England about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, but it was not until the 
reign of Edward I. that they became 
common. The earliest brass remaining, 
that of Sir John Duubernouri (1277) In the 
church of Stoke D'Abernon, Surrey, be- 
longs to this reign. Tho art of brass- 
making reached its height in the period 
1372-99. There are slight doclines and 
revivals until tho time of James L, when 
the art rapidly declined, to disappear 
finally in the eighteenth century. See 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society (in progress) and M. Stephenson. 
Monumental Brasses in the British Isles , 
1926. 

Monuments (Lat. monument unu memo- 
rial), any memorial of a durable naturo 
erected to perpetuate the memory of a 
great person or event. 

Monuments, Ancient. The Ministry of 
Works is empowered under the Ancient 
Monuments Art., 1931, and under the 
Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1913, 
to grant state protection to such M. as are 
of national importance (and certain 
others). Lists of the M. are pub. from 
time to time by H.M. Stationery Office, 
nnd the interest of the owners and others 
is thus enlisted. The Acts also minimise 
the dangers of unsuitable treatment and 
of exploration by unqualified persons. 
Much lias been done along these lines in 
recent years, and public interest in anct. 
remains of all kinds is growing. The 
ministry, through its inspectorate of A. M. 
(in England, Scotland, and Wales), is able 
to give expert advice o.* treatment, and In 
limited eases guardianship is accepted 
and preservation work carried out at the 
cost of the state. A few M. are in the 
custody of the ministry by deed of gift, 
while others are the property of the Crown 
as such. Some buildings in occupation 
are also in charge of the ministry, e.y. 
the Banqueting Ilall and the Horse 
Guards, Whitehall, London; the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea; the Royal Naval 
College. Greenwich; Hampton Court 
Palace; Holyroodhouso, Edinburgh; and 
Dunblane and Glasgow Cathedrals. 

In 1938 the list included more than 
5500 M. of all kinds, ranging hi date from 
prehistoric camps, megaliths, and tumuli, 
to the remains of e-astles, monastic houses, 
bridges, and even relatively modem 
buildings. It provides a most useful 
indication of M. of all kinds in Great 
Britain. It. should be noted that a struc- 
ture occupied as a dwelling other than by 
a caretaker cannot in general receive 
protection under the Acts. > 

For more than thirty years the Royal 
Commission on Historical M. has been 
engaged in making an exhaustive and 
aut horitative first-hand survey of tho 
anct. and historical M. and constructions 
yet remaining In Great Britain. Tho 
Hcope of the survey' extends from pro- 
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historic times down to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and it embraces as 
far as is possible every object that may 
throw light on the past, life of the country. 
In addition therefore to castles, churches, 
monastic buildingH, manor houses, and 
cottages, a full description is also given 
of prehistoric camps, burial places, and to 
other notable field antiquities. The in- 
ventories, pub. by II. M. Stationery Office, 
are magnificently illustrated by originul 

{ diotographH. They cover England, Scot- 
nnd, and Wales. 

Since its inception in I960 the Victoria 
County History , a large scries of vole, in 
which one or more deal with each cn., has 
pub. information about A. M. While 
the earlier vols. are not altogether satis- 
factory, the most recent, pub. under the 
auspices of the Institute of Historical 
Research, include authentic period studies, 
as well as a detailed topographical record. 
In this hist, the cos. of Berkshire, Devon, 
Somerset, Hereford, Stafford, Dorset, 
Cornwall, Gloucester. Shropshire, Wor- 
cester, London, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
Buckingham, Oxford, Hertford, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Lancaster, 
York, Durham, and Sussex hu\c received 
attention. 

A. M. are recorded on the gov. ordnance 
survey maps. There are special period 
maps, e.g. Horn, bulaui. Brilain in the 
Dark Ages, Neolithic Wessex. Trent Basin, 
Celtic earthworks of Salisbury Plain, 
which show the distribution and geo- 
graphical setting of \arious classes of M. 
On the general limps M. may be recog- 
nised by the lettering used to describe 
them: all prehistoric remains U.e. before 
a.d. BO arc lettered in O.E.; Rom. 
remains (a.d. 43 to a.d. 420) are in 
Egyptian characters; while Ger. text is 
used for Saxon and medieval remains 
down to a.d. 1 700. The following are the 
officially accepted terms used on the maps 
to denote arcluco logical remains: long 
barrow (where the burrow is of earth); 
long cairn (where the barrow* is chiefly 
of stones); horned ouirn (a Scottish 
variant); burial chamber (this replaces 
the old-fashioned terms of dolmen and 
cromlech); standing stone; stone circle; 
stone a\ enue; tumulus (burial mound); 
camp; earthwork; Rom. road (course of. 
or probable course of', castle mound. 
Where possible the age is indicated as 
palaeolithic, prehistoric. Romano-Hrit., 
Rom., Saxon, or medieval, and in cases 
of doubt the term ‘ancient* is used. 

Among the most famous A. M. in 
Britain are Hadrian’s Wall; Stonehenge; 
Ohedworth Rom. Villa: Maiden Castle 
Camp, Dorchester; Chichester Market 
(> 088 ; and Net ley, Tinteru. Fountains, 
and Rievaulx Abbeys. 

In the U.S.A. certain A. M. aro pro- 
tected by regulations which vary from 
state to state. The sites of some of the 
famous battlefields of the War of Inde- 
pendence and of the Amer. civil war are 
vested in historical and archaeological 
societies. A list of public M. is issued in 
the Statistical Abstract of the Dept, of 
Commerce. In Fro nee the Ministry of 
Fine Arts normally assumes responsi- 


bility for the care of national M. where 
there is risk of their neglect. In pre-war 
Germany great care was taken in the 
preservation of A. M. New housing 
schemes were not allowed to interfere 
with structures of interest; landowners 
were compensated by the state for loss 
of their land, while owners of M. of im- 
portance who were not able to maintain 
them in proper condition received finan- 
cial aid from the gov. There was a wide 
education in the appreciation of such 
remains; even the workmen on housing 
sites were exhorted by propaganda 
posters. 

See also Hadrian’s Wall; Megalith; 
Mknjiik; Stonehenge, etc. 

Monza, tn. in the prov. and 10 m. 
N.N.E. of the city of Milan, Lombardy, 
Italy. The cathedral of San Giovanni, 
founded by Queen Thoodelinda in 595 
and rebuilt in the fourteenth century, 
contains the famous iron crown of Lom- 
bardy. There are manufs. of silk, 
woollen and leather goods, and hats. 
King Humbert of Italy was assassinated 
here in July 1900. Pop. 45,000. 

Monzonile (derived from Mt. Mouzoni, 
Tyrol, where it was discovered), plutonic 
igneous mineral, intermediate in chemical 
composition between the diorites and 
syenites. It is is a grey-green compaot 
mineral, resembling hornslone. Hard- 
ness. 6; sp. gr., 3: translucent in thin frag- 
ments. Goin posit iou: silica, 52-60; alu- 
mina, 17*10; protoxide of iron, 9-0; 
magnesia, 2-10: lime, 9-65; soda, 6-60; 
potash, 1-90: water, 1-50; 100*45. In 

Argyll olivine Ms. are found of an 
unusual type, consisting of olivine and 
green augite, as w«dl us orthoclase and 
plagiociase felspar, which latter occur in 
all M. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-99). 
Amer. evangelist, b. at North field, Massa- 
chusetts, LT.y.A.; opened a Sunday school 
in Chicago in 1855, which subsequently 
developed into the Chicago Avenue 
Church. After controlling the Young 
Men’s Christian Association there for four 
years 1 1865-69) he was joined by Ini 
David Sankey. Together they wrote the 
Moody and Sankey ‘gospel hymns.’ 
which were so characteristic a feature of 
their revivalist meetings both in England 
( is; 3, 1881, and 1892) and America. See 
lift* by \V. R. Moody, 1930. 

Moody, William Vaughan (1869-1910), 
Amer. poet and playwright, b. at Spencer, 
Indiana; graduated at Harvard Cniv., 
1893. He was for somo time assistant 
prof, of rhetoric at the tuiiv. of Chicago. 
Among his works are A il 1 usque of Judg- 
ment (1900); Poems (1901); Ifistoru of 
English Literature (1907): The Great 
Divide (1907 ), a play which caused a great 
sensation; and The Faith Healer (1909). 

Mooi River Dorp, see Potcheestroom. 

Mooltan, sec Mui.tan. 

Moon, William (1818-94), Eng. inventor 
of M.’s embossed type for the blind. 5. 
in Kent. Becoming totally blind in 
1840 he set al***it producing an em- 
bossed type for those so afflicted, ami in 
1845 brought, out his system, which 
differed from former systems in almost 
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entirely discarding contractions. II Is first 
pub., The Last Days of Polycarp , ap- 
peared in 1847, followed by The Last 
Hours of Cranmer and other books of 
devotion. He also issued an ed. of the 
Bible, and extended his system to foreign 
languages, beginning with Irish and 
Chinese. He was made a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1852, and 
of the Society of Arts in 185i), 

Moon, Mountains of the. From classical 
times Africa, with its geography hidden 
beyond the Sahara, has been the source of 
mythical legends, some based on truth. 
The sources of the Nile remained undis- 
covered till 1861, when Capt. Speke ex- 
plored the region S. of Lake Victoria 
Nyanzji. Ptolemy and all other geo- 
graphers had placed the source in the 
*mts. of the M.,* and these were mapped 
E. and W. in equatorial Africa. There 
was nothing but rumour and legend, 
based probably on Information ‘passed 
down* among African tribes to Egypt. 
Capt. Speke considered the crescent of 
mts. explored by him N. of Lake Tangan- 
yika to be part of them. Dr. Beko con- 
sidered them to bo a N. and S. extension 
of the Abyssinian plateau. They are now 
generally identified with the group round 
Mts. Kenya and Kilimanjaro, or the group 
round Ruwenzori further \V. The latter 
is more probably correct. 

Moonstone, variety of orthociase, yield- 
ing moon-like white refiections. The 
best specimens, which are used in jewel- 
lery, are found in Ceylon. 

Moon, The, satellite of the earth, was 
observed for the first time through a 
telescope by Galileo in 1610. Galileo 
came to the conclusion that it w'as a body 
that resembled the earth in many respects. 
The M. is generally believed to nave been 
formed from the earlh Uee under As- 
tkonomv), but the manner of its origin is 
still unsettled. Its real diameter is 2160 
m., rather more than a fourth of that of its 
parent, while its mass i.^ 7*27 x 10 19 tons, 
about an eightieth of that of the earth. It 
follows that the gravitational attraction 
at a point on the surface of the M. is only 
a sixth of the gravitational attraction at a 
point on the surface of the earth and, as a 
result, the M. has no atmosphere. Further, 
there is no evidence of the presence of 
water on the M., either as vapour, liquid, 
or solid. These two facts taken together 
lmp]> that life as we know it does not and 
cannot exist on the M. As will be seen 
from the astronomical details given below 
the M. rotates on its axis in about twenty- 
seven d,ij s: ami that any point of the M. is 
in darkness for nearly fifteen days, when it 
emerges to enjoy fifteen days’ bright sun- 
shine. These alternations of long nights 
and days mean that the variations of 
temp, on the surface of the AL are enor- 
mous. The nature of its surface and the 
absence of any protecting atmosphere 
make for intensely cold ‘nights’ and un- 
bearably hot ‘days.’ 

Viewed throuiyfi a telescope of moderate 
magnifying power the rotundity of the M. 
is well shown and its surface features ere 
readily distinguished. The ‘man in tbo 
M.* is seen to consist of enormous volcanic 


craters and mt. ranges, whose details are 
made so clear when viewed through the 
most powerful of modern telescopes that 
their heights have been computed. Mag- 
nificent photographs have been obtained 
by these telescopes that bring the M. to a 
virtual distance of 250 m. from the earth, 
and the details of its surface can be most 
easily seen sev. day's before or after full 
M. when the sun’s light falls obliquely' on 
its surface, casting shadows of its mt. 
ranges that show’ up in bold relief. The 
surface is seen to be broken and uneven. 
Large shallow depressions, named maria 
by Galileo, the dull patches visible to the 
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THE SURFACE OF THE MOON’ 

I bo photograph show* several ranges of moun- 
tains and craters, some of which are over ioo 
miles in diameter. 


naked eye, mts., valleys, plains, arc to be 
seen; but evidences or volcanic action, in 
the form of volcanoes, cracks, and fissures, 
far transcending anything of the kind on 
the earth, form the most striking feature. 
Over 110,000 craters, some of over 100 in. 
diameter, are grouped and ranged on the 
side of the AI. that we can see. If, as some 
astronomers believe, theso craters are duo 
to volcanic action, we need not be sur- 
prised to find that they are much larger 
than terrestrial craters, for. as mentioned 
above, the force of gravity' on the M. is 
only a sixth of that on the earth. Never- 
theless it is true that it is difficult to 
account for their enormous size on those 
grounds alone. The volcanic theory of 
their origin is, however, more acceptable 
than the alternative theory that they were 
caused by external forces such as meteoric 
bombardment. Other features of the M.’s 
surface are rills (deep crooked valleys). 
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clefts of unknown depth, some half a mile 
wide and sov. hundred miles long; rays, 
light coloured and brilliant streaks, 
radiating from tho craters. Ten ranges 
of mts. are noted, and heights are esti- 
mated by micrometer measurements 
of tho shadows cast by the light from the 
sun. The Leibnitz range is tho highest, 
its culminating peak being some 33,000 ft. 
above the neighbouring valloy. Names 
have been given to eaeh and all of the 
craters, mts., etc., on the M., and its 
surface has now been mapped carefully. 

The M. revolves round the earth in a 
period of 27 dayR, 7 hrs., 43 min., 11 J sec., 
but eccentricity of orbit and ‘perturba- 
tions* cause this to vary by as much as 
3 hrs. The ordinary month is its synodic 
revolution period of mean value 29-53 
days — the period from one phase to the 
same phase again. 

sllJttarent Motions, from E. to \\\, rising 
and setting 51 ruin. (mean, varying greatly) 
later each day: the. ‘circle* is in a plane 
inclined to t in* equator from 28 (i° to 18-3°; 
during the month its declination varies 
from + 28 (5° to 28-0°; thi* variation 
gradually decreases over a period of 1 ) \ 
years to J 18 3, and causes great varia- 
tions in retardation of rising uiul setting, 
most, striking when the M. is at full. 
When the full M. o/-'-m\ ” r '-*r the* time of 
autumnal equinox, i.e. when it is near the 
First. Point, of Aries, it rises for some 
nights at much the same time and ‘coasts 
along’ the horizon. This iH the harvest 
M.. the full M. nearest to the autumnal 
equinox. The next full M. is the hunter*s 
M. The M. revolves around theonrth from 
\V. to K.. nun ingon t lie average more than 
12' J a day. Hence each night our satellite 
is further E. than on the previous night 
at the same time, which accounts for the 
retardation in tho rising of the M. 

True Motion#.— (1) He volution in an 
orbit round the earth, the shape of which 
is found from tho variation in tho apparent 
diameter of the M. t ranging from 29' 21' 
to 33' 30"; it is ellpitical with an eccen- 
tricity to Vh: the line of the apsides 
(q.i\) moves round eastwards in about 
nine years. The mean distance of tho 
M. from tho eartli is 238.857 m. (maxi- 
mum, 252,972 m.: minimum. 221,«»14 m.i; 
orbital velocity, 2288 m.p.b.; mean hori- 
zontal parallax, 57' 2*. giving that of the 
earth at the M.’s surface, 17 17. (2) Axial 
rotation in exactly tho same time as 
the period of sidereal revolution whereby 
it presents always the same aspect to 
us. Actually v\e are enabled to see on 
the whole 50 per cent of the total sur- 
face, 41 per cent constantly turned 
towards uh, 18 per cent visible at times. 
This is due to three lihrations. The first 
arises from the inclination of the M.’s axis 
to its orbit, about 83 p, as a result of which 
the N. and S. poles arc alternately turned 
towards and from the earth. This libru- 
tion In lat. enables us to see about 6P 
beyond the M.’s N. and S. poles at different 
times. The second -libration in long. — 
is due to tho fact that the M.’s rotation in 
a sidereal month does not keep iu exact 
step with its revolution throughout tho 
month, though they coincido at tho end. 


Consequently we are able to see about 
7i° in long, around each edge of the M. 
more than we could soo without this libra- 
tion. The third — the diurnal libration — is 
produced by the earth's rotation. We see 
the M. from slightly different directions 
from hour to hour and hence at one time 
observe objects on her surface, just round 
the rim on the other side, which cannot be 
seen at another time, and in fact when the 
M. is rising wo see 57' round tho W. edge 
and when Hotting 57' round tho E. edge. 

Phases. -These are due to the varying 
angular distance from the sun. At new 
M. it is zero; at full, 180°; half M., 90°, the 
positions being called conjunction, oppo- 
sition, and quadrature respectively. The 
accompanying diagram shows these and 
the phases. The M. is shown on its orbit 
viewed from outside tho whole system, 
while the outer series shows the views, for 
corresponding positions, from the earth. 
It will be observed that (1) the ‘horns* 
are always turned from the sun; (2) tho 
waxing M. lias iH right side illuminated, 
the waning M. its When less than half 
of tin* illuminated side is seen it is called 
the crescent, when more, the gibbou s M. 



Tlu' inner circle shows the moon as seen from 
tin 1 cai th. 


Light of the full M.. , H l lu v, of the direct 
rays of the sun; albedo [q.r.), 0-074 — 
about the reflecting power of light-coloured 
sandstone, but there are groat variations. 

Lunar Theory (i.c. that branch of lunar 
study which is concerned with tho motions 
of the M.) is not yet perfect. The ‘ per- 
turbations’ or irregularities of movement 
due to disturbing influences are not fully 
accounted for or accurately predicable by 
the theory of gravitational attraction (see 
Bibliography). Tho lunar theory does 
uot form a well-defined body of doctrine, 
as do other branches of mathematical 
science, but is in effect a series of re- 
searches over more than twenty centuries 
which aro liardly M.sceptiblo of being sum- 
marised into a consistent whole. This 
arises from tho fact that no one method or 
system has yet been formulated by which 
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all the inherent difficulties can bo over- Deut. Iv. and xvii.; whilst a superstitious 
come; and each investigator, who has salutation of the Al. by kissing tho hand is 
made an appreciable advance on his pro- mentioned in Job xxxi. 26-27. In the 
doccssors, has found himself compelled to O.T. wo meet more than once with 
approach the subject from a new point of crescent -shaped ornaments (Judges vili. 
view and to devise a method suited to his* 21 and Is. iii. 18), but whether these are 
special object. an indication of the worship of the M. is 

The most up to date and authoritative uncertain. Language which was probably 
work on this subject is that of Prof. E. W. derived from the appearance of the M. 
Brown of Yale Univ. His Tables of the during eclipses is used by the prophets- - 
Moon take into account about separate the M. is to be darkened or turned into 
terms and has saved computers much blood before the ‘terrible day of tho Lord* 
time and labour. (Joel ii. 10 and 31). In tho figurative 

The Future of the Moon . — The influences language of Scripture tho M. is frequently 
of the M. on the earth, besides magnetic noticed as presaging events of the greatost 
disturbances, are comprised in tides importance through* the temporary or 
(q.v.). that are principally caused by the permanent withdrawal of its light. Even 
M. The etTtvt, of tho tidal friction between in the seventeenth century in England 
the oceans and the solid earth is to slow tho M. was supposed by the common 
down the earth’s rotation so that our days people to have much influence over human 
arc gradually lengthening. Ultimately affairs. Various activities such as gather- 
two things will happen (provided always ing herbs, slaughtering animals for food, 
that no comet or celestial body disturbs or taking particular medicines wore regu- 
tho M. or the earth, and Sir James Jeans lated by the ‘age* of the M„ and these set 
has pointed out that the chance of such an periods were thought to bo a necessary 
event is ridiculously small). In the first part of practical knowledge, ignorance of 
place after thousands of millions of years which infallibly entailed loss. Some of 
tho terrestrial day and the lunar sidereal these superstitions prevailed even later, 
dav will each be equal to the time of revo- especially in tho Scottish highlands, and 
lutlon of the two bodies about each other throughout Scotland the waning M. was 
and their period will be about forty -seven believed to have an evil influence, while 
of our present days. The earth will always full AJ. was thought to be tho most 
present the same fact' to the M. and the favourable season for initiating an enter- 
M. the same face to the earth, so that the prise. The belief that, tho changes of tho 
inhah. (if any) of one hemisphere will M. influence the weather is really little 
never see the M.. while the inhub. of the better than a superstition, for the only 
other hemisphere will see it every night, actual influence is a slight tendency to 
The distance between the M. and the dispersion of cloud shortly after full M. 
earth gradually diminishing after the above There are numerous lunar myths from 
stage has been reached, in tho end the M. very early times ami among many widely 
will approach within 12,000 in. of the earth different races and countries. In Ok. 
and the gravitational attraction will then myths the M. loved Endymion (q.v.) and 
tie largo enough to shat tor the M. into was bribed to be the mistress of Pan by 
fragments that will continue to describe the present of a fleece, like tho Dawn in 
orbits round the earth and form a Australia, whose unehastit v was rewarded 
4 Saturnalian ’ ring. Research on the prob- by a gift of a red cloak of opossum skin, 
lems of travel to tho M. is proceeding, and Both solar and lunar myths usually 
the development of rocket propulsion and account for the observed phenomena of 
atomic energy makes it. possible that solu- eclipse, waning and waxing, spots on the 
tions can be found. The dispatch of M. and so on. by various mythical adven- 
radio-controlled rockets equipped with tures of the animated heavenly beings, 
cameras and television apparatus would Thus In the Andaman Is. the sun was hold 
bo a first step, and landings on the M. by to bn the wife of the M., und among 
human beiugs are not bevond the bounds aboriginal tribes in India the M. was tho 
of probability Nee Inter-planetary sun’s unfaithful bride whom he cut in two 
Society. British; Rockets). but occasionally allows her to shine in 

Moon-worship and Myths . — The worship full beauty. In late modern folk-loro the 
of the M., as of other heavenly bodies, M. is a place to which t.ho wicked are con- 
wan one of the earliest forms of polytheism. signed, rather than tho impersonation of 
It prevailed widely among the E. nations a man or woman. The mark of tho hare 
and under many aspects. In Egypt Isis in tho M. has impressed tho imagination 
was identified with tho M. In Phoenicia of Mexicans, Bantus, Sinhalese, and others 
Ashtoreth, as the feminine equivalent of in bygone times and evoked myths among 
.Baal, was the M. -goddess. In Assyria all of them. See also Polytheism. 

Sin was the AT. -god. Alt. Sinai is sup- See II. Spencer Jones, General Astro - 
posed to have derived its name from this nmny, 1922, 1934: T. K. R. Phillips and 
god, to whom worship was paid there. W. II. Steavcnson, The Splendour of the 
Not a few names, however, manifest the //ravens, 1923; 11. Macphefson. Modern 
prevalence of his worship, e.y. Senna- Astronomy , 1926; Sir J. Jeajis, The Uni - 
cherib (meaning ‘the M.-god has in- verse around Us, 1929, 1943; W. Goodacre, 
creased brothers’.. Jericlio, by its name. The Moon, 1931 ; Sir F. iJysdn and R.v.ci. 
would seem t<* have been the scat of R. Woolley, hJclipses of the <S*m and Moan, 
M. -worship in times before the Israelite 1937; and J. B. Sidgwick, The Heavens 
conquest. Cautions against the worship Above: a Rationale of Astronomy, 1948. 
of the M. and punishment by death for tho Moore, Albert Joseph (1841-93), Eng. 
convicted worshipper ar£ to bo found in painter, b. In York, youngest son of \\m. 
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M.. of York, a painter, most of whose sons 
were also painters. The mural decorative 
work he executed at (Joomhe Abbey for 
the earl of Craven, ami in the chancel of 
St. Alban's Church, Rochdale, influenced 
all his later pictures. The supreme merit 
of ‘Sea Culls * (1871), ‘Blossoms’ (in 
the National Gallery, 1881), ‘Dreamers’ 
(Birmingham Corporation Gallery, 1882), 
and ‘A Summer Night/ (Liverpool Cor- 
poration Gallery, 1890) is the harmonious 
blend of delleate colour, combined with 
graceful posture and charming lines of 
drapery. 

Moore, Edward (1712-57), Eng. drama- 
tist and man -of -Jotters, b. at Abingdon. 
Berkshire. Garrick played the part of 
Beverley, the gambler, in M.’s once 
popular tragedy. The. Gamester (1753), 
ami Horace Walpole and the Lords 
Chesterfield and Lyttelton contributed to 
his weekly jour.. The World (1753-57). 

Moore, George Augustus (1852-1933), 
Trisb novelist, b. in co. Mayo. He 
was intended for the army, but ids own 
inclination was towards painting, though 
lie began by writing poetry: his Flowers 
of Passion appeared in 1878. As a young 
man tie studied painting in Paris, and 
Modem Paintin'/ (1893) displays his inti- 
mate knowledge of the work of con- 
temporary artists. II* remained in Paris 
for ten years, but was recalled to London 
as a result, of the Land League agitation; 
he had already decided that, he was not a 
painter. His flrtd book, A Modern Lover 
(1883), appeared while he was living in 
lodgings in impoverished circumstances. 
This, and other books, earned turn the 
heated opposition of librarians and others, 
hut Ids success gradually enabled him to 
ignore the Puritans and Philistines. Con- 
fessions of a Young Man (1880, revised 
1901 and 1910) is a record of his early 
life; by its frankness and uncon ventlon- 
alitv it aroused much discussion. Ills 
lively interest in the Irish movement, is 
shown by his comedy. The Pending of the 
Hough (1900), Piarmuid and Crania 
(1901). in which W. B. Yeats collaborated, 
and Hail and Farewell . comprising Are 
(1911), Salve (1912), and Yale (1914), a 
trilogy of candid autobiographical revela- 
tions. M.’fl earlr novels, A Mummer's 
Wife. ( 1 885), Esther H'ryfcrx. a master- 
piece of realism recounting the life of 
a domestic servant ( 1 SB t ). F.relun Junes 
(1898). aud Sister Theresa (1901), are 
ail iudtatiou of the Fr. philosophical 
novel, besides restoring in England the 
Fielding tradition and introducing an 
element of the realism usually asso- 
(iated with Zola. But if Ids later work, 
which with the chief exception of In 
Single Strictness (1922, reissued in 1927 
as ('elibate Lives), is concerned with his- 
torical themes, he developed a form of 
‘prose narrative ’ vvhuh is entirely indi- 
vidual. The Prook Kerith (1910. revised 
1927). which retells the story of Jesus, 
and Hcloise and Abelard (1921) are the 
best examples of this. By their grandeur 
of conception, their wealth of incident and 
descriptive detail, and their melodious, 
highly finished style, they have ostab. M. 
os one of the most accomplished literary 


craftsmen of the century. Other later 
works are Avowals (1919) and Conversa- 
tions in Ebury Street (1924), which are 
chleliy criticism; A Storyteller's Holiday 
(1918, i-e vised 1928), Ulick and Soracha 
(1926), and Aphrodite in Aulis (1931), 
which are fiction; The Coming of Gabriclle 
(1920), his first play. The Making of an 
Immortal , a play about Shakespeare 
(1927), and The J*assing of the Essenes 
(1930), a play giving a new historical 
version of the life of Jesus. M. is 
unique amongst modern writers in that 
he revised and largely rewrote almost, 
all his chief works. M. was entirely 
identified with his art and in the cruft of 
writing; he never married. His Irish 
home, which remained empty for many 
years, was burned by the Republicans in 
1923. If no real painter, at least his- 
roactions to the fine arts made of him a 
champion of the Fr. Impressionist school 
of painting in England. See studies by 
.Susan L. Mitchell, 1916; J. Freeman, 
1922; H. Wolfe, 1931; C. Morgan, 1938; 
J. Hone, 1936: aud his Letters , ed. J. 
Eglinton, 1912. 

Moore, Grace (1901-47), Amer. prima. 
donna, b. at Jellieoe, Tennessee, educated 
there and at Ward Belmont School, Nash- 
ville. She studied singing under P. M. 
Maraflotc and, later, Albert Carr6. Her- 
first, stage appearance was at the Colonial 
Theatre, Boston, in Hitchy-Coo , in 1920. 
Coming under the notice of Irving Berlin, 
she was engaged by him in The Music 
Pox Rente. She then took further train- 
ing under Miss Mary Garden in Europe, 
and Hang in La liohtmc in Milan, later 
securing a contract with the Metropolitan. 
Opera 1 1 ouse. New York, 1 928. She made 
her d£but. as an operatic vocalist at that 
house as Mimi in La Boheme , a per- 
formance which put her at once in the 
front rank of opera singers. She sang os 
JuJicttc* in Romeo et Juliette , Marguerite 
in Faust, Mieoela in Carmen , and the 
title role in Manon Lescaut. At the 
Op£ra Combine she played Louise in 
Charpcnf ier’s opera of that name. Her 
dtbut at Covent Garden as Mimi in 1935 
was very successful, her reputation in 
London having been greatly enhanced by 
her brilliant film One Night of Lore. Of 
her other films the best were Lore Me 
For Ever, The King steps Out , Interlude. 
and For You Alone , which last-named 
gave her scope with the aria ‘ YissI d’Arte* 
from La Tosco and Schubert's ‘Serenade/ 
She was killed m an aeroplane accident 
in Denmark. 

Moore, Henry (1831-95). Eng. sea 
painter, b. at York, was a brother to Albert 
M. After painting animals and land- 
scapes with all the loving detail of the 
Pre-Huphaolites, lie discovered his talent 
for seascapes, and henceforward painted 
little else, lfis best pictures arc ‘'Die 
Nevvliaven racket’ (1878); ‘Mount’s 
Buy’ (1886): aud ‘Hove-t-o for a Pilot’ 
(1893). 

Moore, Henry (b. 1898), Eng. sculptor 
and painter, b. h‘ Oastleford, Yorkshire, 
son of a coal miner. He studied at Leeds 
College of Art and the Royal College of 
Art, London, proving to be a brilliant 
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pupil. Ho first gained insight into the 
real nature of sculpture at tlio Natural 
Hist. Museum (chiefly in the section now 
transferred to the Geological Museum) and 
at the Brit. Museum. Here he studied the 
effect of natural forces on stone, wood, etc., 
primitive art, and particularly Egyptian, 
Mexican, early Gk. t Etruscau, and 
Negro sculpture. M. held one-man show's 
in Eng. and various continental tns., the 
U.S.A., and Australia. His first com- 
missioned work was ‘North Wind,* for 
the underground railway headquarters 
in London. As official war artist 1940- 
1942, ho produced the famous series of 
drawings of shelterers in the London tube 
stations. Other famous works include 
‘Madonna and Child’ (St. Matthew’s 
Church. Northampton), ‘Reclining Fig- 
ure’ (Tate Gallery), ’Throe Standing 
Draped Figures* (Battersea Park, London), 
‘Family Group* for Stevenage New Tn. 

Out of widely differing Influences, M. 
has evolved a style which in individuality 
and innovation of form Is second only to 
that of Picasso. His work, which consists 
chiefly of stone and wood carving, makes 
truth to material rather than verisimili- 
tude its first aim. It has a monumental 
power and a vitality of expression which 
has commanded the attention of a wide 
public and ranked M. among the most 
notable sculptors since Rodin. See 
monographs by H. Read, 1934: J. J. 
Sweeney (New York), 1948; and G. C. 
Argan (Turin), 1949; also Henry Moore: 
Sculpture and Drawings , (introduction by 
H. Read), 1949. 

Moore, John (1729-1802), Scottish 
novelist, attended Glasgow Cniv. p and 
was a doctor by profession. As lie was 
attached to the Brit. Army in Flanders in 
a medical capacity (1747-48), was for a 
time surgeon to the Eng*, ambas. at Ver- 
sailles. and travelled for five yenrs (1772- 
771 on the Continent as tutor to the youug 
duke of Hamilton, he had admirable 
opportunities for observing the social 
manners of his time? Carlyle availed 
hiirb'Clf of his Jrmrnal of a Residence in 
France (1793), whilst Byron formed his 
Childe Uarohl on Zelueo, a selfish liber- 
tine, whose name supplies the title to the 
most popular of M.’s novels (1789). 

Moore, Sir John (1701-1809), Brit. 

f encral, b. in Glasgow, was the son of John 
I. id. 1802). Entering the army as 
ensign in 1776, lie served a long and 
distinguished apprenticeship to war. 
During the descent on Corsica he wan 
wounded at the capture of Calvi (1794); in 
the W. Indies lie distinguished himself at 
the taking of the Vigie and Morne Fortune 
(1796), and two years later he was engaged 
in quelling the Irish insurrection. In 
1799, during the Dutch campaign, he was 
wounded at the engagement of Egmont- 
op-Zee, and he was again disabled at the j 
battle of Alexandria during the expedition 
to Egypt (ISOlj. At the camp at Shorn- 1 
cllffe in England M. evolved a system of 
training for light infantry, as an answer to 
the Fr. use of tirailleurs. From this 
nucleus developed the light div., which 
took a prominent part in Wellington’s 
operations in Spain. In Oct. 1808 M. 


took command of the Brit, forces in 
Portugal. Ho left Lisbon, advanced over 
the border, ami arrived at Salamanca on 
Nov. 23. There he learned of Napoleon’s 
victories over the Sp. forces at Gamenal 
and Tudela. near the Ebro, and, fearing 
attack by greatly superior forces, deter- 
mined to withdraw. On Dec. 3. however, 
he learned that Napoleon was moving 
southward to Madrid .and not westward 
ugdnst tiie Brit, forces, ami seized the 
opportunity to strike at Napoleon’s lino 
of communication in Old Castile, distract 
his attention, and give the {Spaniards a 
breathing space. M. knew the dangers he 
faced, and knew' that a rapid retreat to 
Corunna would be inevitable as soon as 
Napoleon turned northwards in answer 
so the threat to his rear. M. hoped to fall 
upon an isolated Fr. body under Boult, but 
on the 23rd received the expected news of 
Napoleon’s advance against him, and 
immediately turned for Corunna. The 
pursuit was pressed through the wilder- 
ness of Galicia, with great suffering to the 
Brit, troops, and a noticeable deteriora- 
tion in discipline, for both of which M.’s 
refusal to stand and tight, though prob- 
ably correct, was largely responsible. 
Arriving at Corunna M. found the trans- 
ports delayed, and turned to give battle. 
At the height of the action on .lan. 11. 
1809, M. was killed. Whatever errors of 
detail were committed, the campaign as a 
whole was a sound strategic concept, dis- 
rupting Napoleon’s plans, and giving a 
mueh-needed respite to the hard-pressed 
Spaniards. See lives by J. C. Moore, 
1831, and J. F. Maurice, 1897. Also 
Diary, od. by J. F. Maurice, 1901; 
C. W. C. Oman, History of the l*eninsuUir 
If'ar, 1902-11; and J. F. C. Fuller, Sir 
John Moore's System of Training , 1794- 
1823. 1925. 

Moore, Mary (Lady Wyndham) (1801- 
1931). Eng. actress, b. in London. After 
the death of her first bus bund, James 
Albery,she married Sir Charles Wyudham, 
1916. Her association with the latter 
began in 18S5; she acted in numerous 
plays with him, and beeamo a partner 
with him in the proprietorship of the 
Criterion, Wyndham’s. and the New 
Theatres. Her earliest big success was 
as Ada Ingot in David (iarrick. Many 
of her later roles were in the plays of 
Henry Arthur Jones and Hubert Ilcnry 
Davies. 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), Irish poet, 
satirist, and biographer, b. in Dublin, May 
28. His father was a grocer, who later 
became a quartermaster in the army. He 
may be regarded as the national poet of 
Ireland. An Act of Parliament having 
opened Dublin Univ. to ROm. Catholics, 
he went there in 1793. He began to write 
poetry, and in 1799 was permitted to dedi- 
cate a metrical trans. of Anacreon to the 
Prince of Wales. In his nineteenth year 
he came to London to keep his terms as a 
law student of the Middle Temple. In 
1893 he was given the appoint.) non t of 
Admiralty registrar at Bermuda, the work 
of which was done by a deputy. In 1801 
appeared his l*oems by the late Thomas 
Little, and six years later began to appear 
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his Irish Melodies, with music by Sir John 
Stevenson. In another branch of letters 
M. was also to make a great success, and 
he showed, himself a master of the airiest 
satire in Intercepted Letters', or Twopenny 
Post-bag (1813) (written under the name of 
Thomas Brown the Younger), in which he 
lampooned the regent and his associates. 
One of the most popular books of the day 
was his K. poem Lalla Hookh (1817), for 
which he received £3000 from Messrs. 
Longman's. He now removed to the 
residence in which he died, a rural home 
beautifully situated near the woods of his 
patron. Lord Lansdowne, but, owing to 
the default of his Bermudan deputy in the 
sum of £0000, most of what he earned 
went, to the payment of this debt, in the 
following year appeared the amusing 
Fudge Family Abroad , written in the vein 
of The Twopenny Post-bay. Turning to 
prose he reverted to his long-meditated 
Life of Sheridan, which was Rsucd in a 
quarto vnl. in 1825: hut the life did not 
come ui> to expectation. Byron had en- 
trusted M. with his Memoirs, but when 
Byron died in 1821 M. destroyed the 
Memoirs, and wrote an excellent bio- 
graphy of his friend (1830). which ranks 
among his best work. He also wrote a 
biography of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and in 1831 pub. Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search <] «.i Jte l at inn. M.’s 
Memoirs. Journals, and (Correspondence 
\\ as ed. by Karl Russell ( 1 853-50). There 
is a monograph by Stephen (Ivynn in the 
Kng. Men of Letters series (1905). 

Moore, Thomas Sturge (1870- 1944). 
Kug. poet and wood engraver, b. at 
Hastings. Member of 1 he Academic 
Committee of the Ro>al Society of Litera- 
ture. His writings include, Poelrv: The 
l mrdicsser and other Pot ms (1899); 
. 1 phroditc and A rtem is i 1 90 1 ) ; A bsalom 
(1903); The Little School (1905. enlarged 
1917); The Sicilian Idyll and Judith 


Moors (Lat. Mauri , meaning dark; Sp. 
Moros) are a people who form the great 
majority of the pop. of Barbary, and gave 
their name to Morocco. Their appear- 
ance indicates their origin, which is a mix- 
ture of the Mauri (from which they derive 
their name), Numidians, Phccnicians, 
Roms., and Arabs, who have successively 
held possession of the country. In con- 
sequence they are found to vary con- 
siderably in appearance and character in 
different parte of Barbary, but all show 
more or less strongly the symptoms of a 
considerable infusion of Arabian blood. 
They were, after a severe struggle, con- 
quered and converted by the Arabs in 707. 
The M. in Spain were a composite 
African race, who, invited by the Church 
party to assist in the suppression of the 
Visigothic aristocracy, invaded the whole 
peninsula (710), and became the dominant 
power until the eleventh century. Cor- 
dova was the greut centre of the Saracen 
dominion after 755, when its univ., famous 
m Rom. days, revived. These Arab in- 
\ader.s, though luxurious in their mode of 
life, were a highly cultivated race, and in 
the st udy of mat hematics, science, and 
philosophy, eclipsed all the European 
races. Through the M. the culture and 
civilisation of the ancients wore chiefly 
preserved, and wore transmitted to the 
modern world. The race widely inter- 
married with the natives of Spain. The 
; Christian victories of the eleventh century 
I in Spain seemed at one time likely to anni- 
! hilate the Moslem power in that country. 

I From this fate, however, it w'os saved not 
| by internal slrongth, but by the arrival of 
I help from Yusul, king of the Almoravids 
of N. Africa. Yusuf eventually made 
himself master of Andalusia, and in the 
course ol a few > cars the whole of Moslem 
Spain became reunited under the king of 
Morocco, and the death of the Cid (r/.v.) 
i in 1099 enabled the M. to recover Valen- 


(1911); Tragic Mothers (1920); The. , cia, which he had taken in 1094. After 
Powers <»f tin Air (1920); and The X *w- i the fall of the Almohades the triumphs of 
known Kronen . . . (1939). Prose: Cor- ! t lie Christ inu anus were rapid and decisive. 
reggio (1900); Art and Life (1910); Some ; and in 1238 the M. retired to Granada. 
Soldier Poets (1919); B7/V Beautiful f ; where they formed their kingdom, which 
(1920): Armour for Aphrodite (1929); and ! was trih. to Castile. The subsequent 
Mysttry and Tragedy . two dramatic j lust, ol the M. cannot be separated from 
poems (1930). that of Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco. See 

Moorea, see Eimko. i AIjuikks; Trim: Spain: Morocco. 

Moorhead, city and eo. seat of Clay eo., i Mooruk, see Cassowary. 

Minnesota, C.S.A.. 212 m. N.W. of Mm- I Moose, see Ki K. 

neapolis. It is the centre of an agrie. I Moose Jaw, tn. in the prov. of Sas- 
region. has Hour mills ami inaclune shops. I kntrlicwaii. Canada, about 50 in. \V. of 
and maniifs. bricks. Pop. 9400. I Begin:). It is a inrkt. tn. in the middle 

Moorhen, see Watkkiii:,v. of the wheat belt, and has co-operative 

Moorish Architecture, set: Arciutkc- stockyards. M. J. derives its name from 
Turk, Mohammedan. a great pile of bones of moose which were 

Moor Park, Hertfordshire, near Rick- formerly near the tn. Pop. 22.000. 
mausworth, on the Metropolitan Hail way. Mopiha Island, see under Lord Howk 
The house, built about 1070, was the scat Isuanp. 

of Lord Ebury. who sold it for building Moplas, or Mapillas, race of fanatical 
land after the First World War. Here is Muslims, found along the Malabar coast 
Northwood, where the Merchant Taylors' in S. India. It, is thought that they are 
School was moved from Charterhouse sprung from a body of Arab merchants 
Square in 1933. There Is another M. P. who came to India In the third centurv 
on* the Wye, 2 m. from Faniham, Surrey, after the llegirn. The M. to-day number 
It was the residence of Sir William Temple about 1,000,000. 

and hero Swift first met, 'Stella' (Ksther Mopsus, in Gk. legend (Da celebrated 
Johnson), and wrote The Tate of a Tub soothsayer, sou of Apollo and Manto, the 
and The Hattie of the Hooks. daughter of Tiresias. He contended in 
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Moquegua 3' 

prophecy with Calchas at Colophon, and 
showed himself superior to the latter. He 
was believed to have founded M alios, in 
Cilicia, in coni unction with the seer, Ain- 
philocus. A dispute arose between them 
over the possession of the tn., and both 
fell In combat by each other’s hand. (2) 
One of the Lapitlue. son of Am pyx and 
the nymph Chlnris, and the prophet, and 
soothsayer of the Argonauts. He is said 
to have died in Libya of a snake -bite. 

Moquegua, coast prov. of »S. Peru, with 
an area of 3550 sq. m. The cap., M., is 
20 m. from the Chilian frontier, and 85 m. 
S.E. of Mollendo. The tu. is the terminus 
of the railway from Ilo (60 in.). The chief 
products are wines, olives, cotton, oil. 
copper, and lead. The tn. suffered 
severely from earthquakes in 1715 and 
1868. Pop. (prov.) 34,000: (tn.) 4000. 

Mora: 1. Com. and tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Toledo, 18 m. S.K. of the city of 
Toledo. Pop. 10,000. 2. Com. and vil. of 
.Sweden in the prov. of Kopparberg, on the 
11. Oster Dal, 45 m. N.W. of Falun. Pop. 
1*500. 

Moraceee, fleshy fruit, the stems of 
which are tilled with a milky juice. To 
the same family belong hops, mulberries, 
tigs, rubber trees, the Indian banyan, 
bread-fruit, and the \V. African timber 
known as iroko or African teak. 

Moradabad, or Muradabad, dist. and 
municipal tn. of the United Provs., India, 
50 m. N.W. of Bareilly^ The dist. covers 
an area of 2282 sq. m. t and wheat, rice, 
and cotton are grown. Other tns.: Am- 
roha, Sambhal, and CTiaudausi. Pop. 
1,200.000. See also Bank illy. 

Moraine Garden, modern development 
in horticulture. It solves the problem of 
the successful cultivation of a number of 
Alpine plants, some of .which could not ! 
previously be grown away from their I 
nntive M. There the conditions of plant 1 
growth are continuous root moisture in 
summer from the melting of ice and 
snow, and complete dyyucs.s and protec- 
tion by the snow against frost at other 
times. The'.e conditions are reproduced 
by excavating a hole in a sunny mound 
or bank, about 2 ft. deep, and of any 
extent, great or .-inall. After proviiling 
perfect drainage the hole is filled with 
small sandstone chips mixed with u little 
leaf soil, and the plants arc introduced 
with great care. Water can either trickle 
through or be poured in daily, and the 
stones retain moisture in tin* hottest 
weather. In the autumn the water 
supply is stopped, and later the M. is 
drained dry. The names of suitable 
plants may be found in plant dealers* 
catalogues. ! 

Moraines, we under Glacjf.r. 

Morales, Luis (d. 1586), Sp. painter, b. 
at Badajoz, surnamed 'El Divinio* be- 
cause he confined himself to sacred sub- 
jects. In 1581 Philip II. found him in 
poverty at B&dajoz, and presented him 
with an ann. .’tension of 300 ducats, 
a tardy recompense for a former un- 
ceremonious dismissal. Despite the de- 
tractions of hi* critics, he deserves 
remembrance for his consummate skill in 
expressing Christian suffering and grief, 


8 Moral 

notably in his chief works ‘Eccc Homo’ 
and ‘Mater Dolorosa’ in the Prado. 
Madrid. See life by Berjano Escobar, 
1021. 

Morality, Fr. term commonly used to 
describe the plays always known iu Fug- 
laud as moral plays or moral interlude’s. 
These plays, though developed out of the 
miracle plays (q.r.). are still more closely 
related to a Lat . origin. Their real source 
is Prudentius (r. 400), who in his Psycho- 
machia had the same subject us did 
all the moralities, namely, ‘personified 
abstractions fighting for the human soul.’ 
A brief outline of one of the earliest extant, 
moralities. The. Castle of Perseverance (r. 
1450), will give some idea of the dramatis 
persona!. It tells the hist, of llumanum 
Genus tempted by Luxuria. When about 
to be lost entirely he is saved by Pomi- 
tentia. who brings him to the castle of 
Perseverance. Here he remains until his 
old ugc, when lio is tempted by Avarice. 
Then follows a swift descent towards Hell, 
whence he is saved by Pity and Mercy. 
For Everyman , the most famous of 
the moralities, sec Everyman and Other 
Interludes, ed. by E. Rhys in Every- 
man's Library. The latest development 
of the M. was to make it convey some 
special lesson, theological or educational. 
In Bale’s King Johan it became the medium 
of hist., and hence led to the historical 
drama. 

Moral Philosophy, see Ethics. 

Moral Theology, the ‘science of human 
acts considered in the light of man’s super- 
natural destiny; consequently not only 
reason, but also the light of faith is em- 
ployed in establishing and applying the 
principles of the science* (At tw atari. 
M. T. is distinguished from moral philo- 
sophy or ethics, which is concerned wutli 
the principles of right and wrong, ami 
1 heir application so f,.i only as they can be 
known by the light of reason; whereas 
M. T. measures the moral character of 
actions by their conformity, not only 
i with ethical standards, but. also with 
the Christian resolution and posit i\c Jaw 
of the church. Again it differs from 
dogmatic theology iu that it is not con- 
cerned with speculative truth, but the 
moral obligations arising from faith and 
w it li the truths of fait h a>> principles of con- 
duct. A dearer if less scientific idea of 
M. T. may be given by defining it. as ‘the 
science of priests sit ting in thecoufcssional, 

! or the science which enables them to dis- 
i hnguish right from wrong, mortal sin from 
venial sin, counsels of perfection from 
drict. obligations, and so to administer the 
sacrament' of penance.’ The literature of 
M. T. had it* rise in the Middle Ages, but 
the more familiar works are those of 
writers of ihc fifteenth century, such as 
Jean Charlier do Uerson (1363-1429), the 
famous chancellor of the univ. of Paris, 
whoso Opusculnm triparti tiem de prtecep- 
tis, de confcssimie , de arte in or i end i ac- 
quired so great a repute that a score of 
synods enjoined Its use in oxpouiulfng the 
Decalogue, hearing confessions, and visit- 
ing the sick. Also may be mentioned the 
Snmina theoloyica and Summa confession - 
oils of St. Antoninus (1389-1459), bishop 
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of Florence and church historian. A true 
conception of M. T. is, however, not to bo 
acquired merely from an account of works 
exclusively devoted to the science; for the 
greatest moral theologian of the Middle 
Ages was St. Thomas Aquinas, who treats 
M. T. as an organic part of dogmatic 
theology from which he does not separate 
it as have many since his age, deeming 
this the true scientific method. From the 
time of Medina (1528-81), aSp. Dominican 
ami prof, of Salamanca, theories affecting 
the whole system of M. T. arose and 
divided moral theologians into schools — 
pro bah i list, laxist. prohahiliorist. rigorist, 
tutiorist — sharply separated and often 
bitterly hostile to each other. It was 
Medina who propounded in Ids Exposition 
of St. Thomas the theory since known as 
‘probahilism,’ ami thereby started a con- 
troversy winch raged for 200 years after 
his deat li. I’rohuhilism, as formulated by 
(iurv ((Uim pemiium Theofogiui Month's, 
18.53). is the doctrine that, in matters of 
conscience ‘of two opinions it, is lawful to 
follow the h ss probable, provided that t his 
opinion rests on solid grounds. * The doc- 
trine flourished until about 1650, and then 
a. reaction set in in fax our of * pnibuhi- 
liorNm * the doctrine t hat a law is always 
to be obeyed unless an opinion clearly 
more probable {prohahihor) is opposed to 
it. A formidable JLku or* the M. T. of 
the Jesuits, which (mtrr alia) embraced 
probahilism, xx;us made bv Pascal in bis 
(■lassie xxork, the Provincial Leihrs (1650- 
lti. r >7). In his txxo works. Theologia 
Moral is and II o mo .1 /los/nlicns, St . Alphon- 
siis Liguori (1096 1 7 S 7 ) (r/.r. ) revived 
probahilism, which then became the 
ordinary rule of confessors in the Horn, 
church.* The literature of M. T. may he 
said to haxe at length attained its definite 
form in the abme two works of Liguori, 
which were pub. about the middle of the 
eighteenth century; tor nearly all the 
works on the subject since then have been 
influenced by bis teachings, in the first 
of these works Liguori (in his own words) 
‘selects from a mas* of opinions those 
decisions which, on the one hand, should 
uphold the obedience due to the precepts 
of (iod and of the church, and on the other 
should not add burdens which God has 
not imposed, by binding every one to that, 
perfection which, through human weak- 
ness, is morally impossible to the general 
body of believers.’ The second work xvas 
intended for the guidance of priests in 
lieanug confession. 

Casuistry is defined ‘as the reasoned 
application of law to uuicrcte eases; it 
determines with all possible exactitude 
the limitations of law or the hearings of 
law in particular eases’ (Davis). A 
casuist Is therefore like a lawyer working 
on a given ease in the light of the prin- 
ciples of his science. See \V. Addis and 
T. Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, 1917; T. 
Slater, Manual of Moral Theology (2 vols.), 
1925; II. Davis. Moral and Pastoral 
Theology , 1934; and LI. 1L McAdoo, The 
Structure of Caroline Moral 1'heology, 
1949. 

„ Moral Welfare, see Prostitution; 
Vigilance Societies. As to the moral 


welfare of children and young persons see 
Children Acts, 1908, 1933; Child Wel- 
fare and Labour; see also Borstal 
System; Juvenile Offenders. On the 
probation system see also under Criminal 
Law'. 

Morand, Paul (b. 1888), Fr. diplomat, 
poet, and novelist, b. in Paris. He was 
attach^ at the Fr. Foreign Office and then 
secretary to embassies in various parts of 
the world. In 1944 he became am has. at 
Berne. He began in literature os one of 
tho most determined exponents of 
modernity. His poems in free verse had 
affinities with the Dadaists. His books of 
short stories, Ouvert la nuit (1922) and 
Fermi la nuit (1923), dealt with various 
parts of tho world seen through the lives 
of women. J^eicis and Irene (1924) grew 
out of memories of Oxford. His chronicle 
of t he twentieth century. L’ Europe galantc 
(1928), is a daring series of stories about 
women, in his earlier manner. Hoxtddha 
vivant (1927) attempts to probe the soul 
of Asia. Mtjf/ie noire (1928) deals with 
black folk all over the world. Champions 
da vwnde (1930) is a fantastic story of 
| Ainer. life. Other works are Green 
: Shoots (1922, New York, 1930); French - 
; man's London (1933); FFche d’orient 
j(L934); The Epic- makers (1935): Itond- 
Point dm Champs El users (1935); Ees 
| Extrarnuants (1937); and Isabcau de 
Harare (1938). Sec A. Kousscuux, .fines 
' rt visages du X\e siecle, 1932. 
i Morant, Sir Robert Laurie (1863-1920). 

[ Brit, educationist; son of Robert M., 

■ Hampstead, lie was educated at Win- 
! Chester and \i w College. Oxford. He 
was appointed tutor to the Siamese royal 
family. On his return to England he en- 
gaged m social aiul education work in K. 
London, in JS95 he became assistant 
director of .special inquiries and reports In 
the education dept, lie was acting secre- 
tary to the Board of Education. 1902, and 
I permanent secretary, 1903. lie was 
! made Jv.C.lL, 1907. From 1912 to 1919 
: he x\ as chairman of National Insurance 
(Ymmii.'sioii. M. xvas one of the imvst 
i distinguished administrative officials m 
I tin* lust, of the Brit, civil service. See 
i also Fisher. Sir Warren. See R. W. 
| Harris. .Y of So Humdrum, 1939. on M.’s 
I part in the work of the Insurance Cora- 
I mission. 

i Morar: 1. Died, and loch of W. Inver- 
[ ness-shire, Scotland. The loch. 12 m. 

; long, is noted as being the deepest in the 
Brit. Isles, its maximum depth being 1017 
ft. 2. Tn. ot central India in the state of 
Gwalior, and 3 in. from that city. Pop. 
31.000. 

j Morat, or Murten, anct. tn. of W. 
Sxvit/erlaml, xvitli picturesque avenues of 
laurel, and a < lotliie castle of the thirteenth 
century and city wall and towers of the 
same period. Manufs. electrical apparatus 
and cooking-stoves. Pop. 2400. 

Morata, Olympia Fulvia (1526-55). It. 
scholar and poet, b. at Ferrara, daughter 
of a distinguished prof., Ftilvio I’elligrino 
M . sffie leet ureo in public at an early age, 
ami upon the de.tih of her father took up 
teaching to maintain the family. About 
1550 she married a tier, physician, 
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Andreas Orundler. but they were un- 
settled, and she suffered much by the 
siege of Schweinfnrt. She d. at Heidel- 
berg, leaving many Lat. and Gk. poems, 
a commentary on Homer, etc. 

Moratin, Leandro Fernandez de (1700- 
1828), Sp. poet and dramatist, b. at 
Madrid, was the son of a poet. On the 
recommendation of Jovellanns he became 
secretary in 1787 to the Sp. embassy in 
Paris, and after travelling in Kuropo at 
public expense to study the contemporary 
stage, received, through the kindness of 
Don Manuel Godov, the post of official 
translator to the Foreign Office. The 
arrival of Napoleon in Spain brought mis- 
fortune and exile to M. as to others. Of 
his five comedies the best arc La Comedia 
m/cm. El Cafe (New Play, 1792), a 
satire on the extravagant dramas of the 
day; El Si de las Minas (Little Girls’ 
Consent, 1806): and the satire /,« MoU- 
fjata (The Female Hypocrite. 1804). an 
imitation of Moli6re's Tartu ffe. In 1812 
was produced Escuela de los mandos , a 
trans. and adaptation of Molicre’s Ecole 
des maris. and in 1^14 El Medico a Palos 
(from Le Midecin mnlgri lui). Ilis com- 
plete works were ed. by Itulz Morcucndc 
in Clasieus Castellanos (1924). 

Moravia (Ger. M&hren), prov. of Czecho- 
slovakia. formerly a margravatc and 
crownland of Austria. It is situated to 
the E. of Bohemia. After the First World 
War it was linked with W. Silesia, the 
total area of the political div. being 
10,824 sq. m. It is watered by the March, 
a trib. of the Danube, which flows through 
the country from N. to S. Along its N. 
boundary run the Sudetic Mts.; on the 
W. are the Bohemian highlands, on the E. 
the Carpathians and White Mts. The 
country is principally engaged in agri- 
culture, though there arc ' rich mineral 
deposits of iron , lignite, coal, etc. Cereals 
of all kinds are extensively produced, and 
there is some woollen manuf. In March 
1939 Hitler declared that Czechoslovakia 
had ceased to exist and that the tens, of 
Bohemia and M. formed a protectorate of 
the Reich. It was liberated by the Allies 
between Oct. 1944 and May 1945. when 
the Axis-created protectorate of Bohemia 
and M. ceased to exist (May 9, 1945), 
following an armed rising staged by the 
Czech National Council in Prague. Pop. 
of M. and W. Silesia. 3,565,000. For 
hist., etc., see articles on Austria ; 
Bohemia; Czechoslovakia; also East- 
ern Front in Second World War; 
Western Front in Second World 
War. 

Moravians, know n also as the Moravian 
Brethren, the Bohemian Brethren, or the 
Unity of the Brethren ( Unitas Frulrum ), 
small Protestant body who somewhat 
doubtfully trace iheir origin to the fif- 
teenth centurj. In the middle of that 
century a section of the sect known as 
Taborites gathered round the Calixtine 
bishop of Prague, and formally constituted 
themselves a sect ij% 1 4 6 7 . At the time of 
the Reformation fney had friendly inter- 
course with Luther, though their sym- 
pathies were, on the whole, more with the 
reformed churches. At this time there 


wore some 400 churches in the sect. 
During the persecutions of the sixteenth 
century many of the brethren fled to 
Poland, where they were gradually ab- 
sorbed in other Protestant bodies. In the 
•first quarter of the seventeenth century 
the Bohemians and M., being implicated 
in the revolution which came to an un- 
timely end in 1620, were almost com- 
pletely exterminated. No more is heard 
of them until the beginning of the next, 
century. Then under the leadership of 
Christian David, a carpenter, certain M. 
emigrated to Saxony, when' they wen* 
well received by (’mint Zinzcndorf (1700- 
1760), who then became their leader. 
Here they lived at first ns ordinary 
Lutherans, but later erected a elmreh of 
their owu. They lived a strict life, with 
daily prayers, a community of interests 
and strict, exclusiveness. They still 
retained the form of the episcopate. 
Branches have now been estab. In other 
parts, and the unity has now four pro vs. : 
Ger.. Brit., N. Ainer., and S. Amer.. each 
prov. managing its own affairs. Once in 
ten years a general synod meets, repre- 
senting all the provs. The Moravian 
Church has always been characterised by 
its missionary vigour. See hists. of the 
brethren by A. Gindely (1 856-57); 1. 
Groll (1878-85); A. C. Thompson (1883); 
E. de Schwcinitz (1885); J. T. Hamilton 
( 1 900 ), and .1 . M Oiler ( 1 922- 30 ). See also 
B. T. Jenkins. Moravian llrethren in Sort It 
Wales, 1938. 

Moray, Earl of, see Randolph. Thomas. 

Moray, or Murray, James Stuart, first 
Earl of (c. 1531-70). regent of Scotland, 
was the natural son of James V. of Scot- 
land by Lady Margaret Erskine. daughter 
of the fourth earl of Mar. On hearing 
John Knox at Calder, he joined the lords 
of the congregation (1559) in opposition 
to the queen regent’s pa* ty. In 1561 he 
escorted his half-sister. Queen Mary, from 
Paris to Scotland, ami became her chief 
tt/Uiscr. He was created earl of M. in 
1564. but lost the queen’s favour when he 
showed his disapproval of her marriage 
with Dttrnley (1565). After the murder 
of Rizzio he was restored to favour, but 
made his escape to France at the time 
of Darnlcy’s assassination and Mary’s 
marriage to Both well. After the abdica- 
tion of Mary at Lochleven, he was sum- 
moned to Scotland to take up the duties 
of regent, and after her escape defeated 
the queen’s forces at Langside in 1568. 
He came to England to bring accusations 
against Mary at her trial, lie was mur- 
dered at, Linlithgow by Janies Hamilton 
of Bothwollhaugh. und was buried in St. 
Giles’s Cathedral. Edinburgh. ■ 

Moray (fish), see Mvr/KNa. 

Moray (formerly Elgin). N. Scottish eo., 
fronting the M. Firth and lying between 
Bunff and Nairn: rnountainoi^t in the S. 
but fiat in the N., and watered by the 
Spey, Lossie, and Findhorn. ■ The chief 
industries are agriculture, stdne-quarry - 
ing. distilling, and fishing. It has some 
imposing ruins and interesting antiqui- 
ties. Area 305,000 ac. Pop. 43.600. 

Moray Firth, arm of the North Sea. It 
Is about 18 in. across the entrance, from 
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Tarlmt Ness to Burghcad, and about 30 in. 
long from there to the entry to the Cale- 
donian Canal. The Spey and the Deveron 
are the chief rivs. draining into the firth. 

Morbihan, dept, of W. France, named 
after the gulf of M. (Inner Sea), formed 
in 1790 from part of Lower Brittany. 
The Atlantic coastline has many inlets. 
The Vilaino and the Blavet, Into which 
How (he Auray and the Scorff, are both 
canalised, whilst the Oust forms part of 
the waterway from Nantes to Brest. The 
highest land (975 ft.) is in tho Montagues 
Noires of the N. Barren heath covers a 
quarter of the prov., whilst a third part 
produces good crops of wheat, rye. buck- 
wheat, and mangels. The fisheries and 
oyster culture are important. Vannes is 
the cap.; Lorient is a shipbuilding centre. 
These tns., together with Pontivy, give 
their names to the three arronH. M. 
is noted for its prehistoric remains, 
especially megaliths. Area 2738 sq. m. 
Pop. 506,884. 

Moroar, Saxon earl, grandson of Lcofric 
ami brother of Edwin, earl of Mercia. He 
helped the Northumbrians to expel their 
Earl Tostig, whose conduct had made him 
unpopular, and was then elected in the 
place of Tostig. Harold, earl of Wessex, 
agreed to this election, but later was 
deserted by M. and -Edwin, and left to 
fight alone first wiin Tostig and the king 
of Norway at Stamford Bridge, then with 
William of Normandy at Hastings. Sub- 
sequently M., having failed to raise the 
country against William the Conqueror, 
fled to Ely to join Hereward the Wake, 
but was captured and d. in prison. Ser 
F, M. Stenton. Anglo-Sajron England, 1947. 

Mordants, see under Dviw and Dyking. 

Mordaunt, Charles, .see PKTF.RBonoro H 
and Monmouth. Kami, of. 

Mordecai, Jewish Ben.iamitc exile in 
Persia, who figures in the O.T. book of 
Esther its the queen's cousin and foster- 
father. With the elevation of his cousin, 
the Jewish maiden. Hadassah. as queen 
under the now name of Esther. M. became 
an ofllcial of the Persian court and thus 
learned of a conspiracy against the king, 
Ahasuerus, which he frustrated. When 
the king raised Hainan to be vizier, M. 
refused to do him rev creme, apparently 
because he believed it to be the duty of 
every Jew to show enmity to Aiualek, 
and Hainan then determined not only 
to destroy M. but the whole Jewish 
race. The service that M. had rendered 
the king induced the latter to call upon 
Hainan to show honour to M. After the 
deliverance of the .lews was secured, 
through the intervention of Esther, M. 
became vizier instead of Hainan. 

Mordvinian Republic, autonomous re- 
public of tho R.S.F.S.ll., lying about 
250 in. W. of the H. Volga, with the 
Moscow Region to the \V., the Corky 
Region to the N.. mid tho Kuibishev 
Region to the S. and E. The people are 
of Finnish origin (see Mordvins), and the 
area is ohietty given over to agriculture. 
Cap. Saransk. Pop. 1,189,000. 

Mordvins, people of Finnish origin. In- 
habiting E. Russia. T’util tho middle of 
the eighteenth century they were virtually 


pagans, but later became largely Inter- 
mingled with the Russians, and now com- 
prise two main divs., viz. the Moksha 
and the Erzya. They are of medium 
height, with fair skins, blue eyes, and 
generally oval faces. They number about 
800,000. 

More. Sir Anthony, see Mono, Antonio. 

More, Hannah (1745-1833), Eng. 
authoress, ft. at Stapleton, Gloucester- 
shire. She came to London in 1774, and 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, 
whom she flattered unduly, of Burke, and 
the leaders of the** blue-stocking ’ coterie. 
Garrick produced her play, Percy (1778), 
an artificial and introspective play which 
finds au outlet for emotional intensity in 
tragic action. After the death of Garrick, 
however, she came to the conclusion 
that play -going was immoral, and she 
henceforth led a retired life. She con- 
sorted chiefly with the clergy and philan- 
thropists, started Sunday schools in 
Cheshire, and organised a movement that 
led to the formation of the Religious 
Tract Society (1799). She wrote Ccelebs 
in Search of a Wife (1808) and a tract. 
The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain (1820?), 
and also many other religious works. She 
left her fortune to charities and religious 
institutions. See lives by W. Roberts, 
1838, and H. Thompson, 1838; and M. A. 
Hopkins. Hannah More and her Circle, 
1947. 

More, Henry (1614-87), Eng. philo- 
sopher. b. ut Grantham, Lincolnshire. At 
Christ’s College. Cambridge, from which 
he took bis M.A. degree in 1639, he lost 
himself in the delights of philosophical, 
and especially Platonic, studies. Ills 
Divine Dialogues 0668) (‘containing Dis- 
quisitions and Instructions concerning the 
Attributes of God and the Providence in 
the World'). Philosophical Poems (1617), 
and Enchiridion Mctaphysicum (1673) are 
all penetrated with Neoplatonic mysti- 
cism and spiritualistic phantasies, which 
he owed in part, it. seems, to his intimacy 
with Lady Conway, the Quaker. M. 
represents more than any other member 
of the school the mystical and theosophtc 
side of the Cambridge movement. The 
Divine Dialogues is his best known work, 
the most authentic ed. appearing in 
1713. 

More, Paul Elmer (ft. 1864), Amcr. 
author and editor, ft. at St. Louis. He 
was educated at Washington l T niv. and 
at Harvard, where he was assistant for 
Jfauskrit from 1894 to 1895. Tie was 
associate for Sanskrit and classical litera- 
ture at Harvard and Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 1895 97. He lectured on Plato at 
Princeton Vniv. and was literary editor of 
the Independent (1901-3) and of the Xcw 
Vurk Evening Tost (1903-9). and editor 
of the X at inn (1909-14). His pubs, in- 
clude Shelburne Essays (1904): Life of 
Benjamin Franklin (1908); I'latonism 
(1917 and 1927); The Religion of Plato 
(1921); Hellenistic Philosophers (1923); 
The Demon of Absolute (1928): and 
The Sceptical A pi oach to Religion (1934). 

More, Sir (Saint) Thomas (1478-1535), 
au Eng. lawyer and statesman, 6. in 
Milk Street, Loudon, lie received the 
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rudiments of education at St. Anthony’s 
School, Threadncedle Street, at that time 
held to be the beet in the city, lie wae 
early placed in the household of Cardinal 
Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, a high 
privilege which he owed to the influence 
of his father, Sir Thomas M., who was 
later a justice of the court of king’s bench. 
M. soon made a name for himself as a 
lawyer. lie entered Parliament in 1504, 
first attracting public notice by his 
bold opposition to King Iienry VlT.’s 
demand for a grant on^hc occasion of his 
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daughter's marriage. The king was en- 
titled. by feudal law, to a grant, but he 
had come to the Commons to ask for a 
much larger sum than he proposed to give 
as dowry. On M.'s inter vention the 
Commons much reduced the subsidy. 
Henry never torgave M.’s audacity, but 
the only revenge he could take for the 
moment was to throw Sir Thomas M. 
into the Tower, whence lie was released 
on payment of a fine, while the son dis- 
creetly withdrew for some time from public 
life. The death oi Henry VII., however, 
restored him to 1 he praeticc of the law and 
to his public career ( 1508). There was no 
cause of impel tauee in which he was not 
engaged, and he soon attracted t ho atten- 
tion of the young king and Wolscy. In 
Parliament he frequently opposed the 
Crown. In f he Star Chamber be obtained 
judgment against the Crown in a case 
of the Crown c. the Pope. Instead of 
resenting this defe at, however, the king 
promptly took m. into his service. In 
1514 M. was appointed master of requests 
and made a privy councillor. Tic was 
often sent on einhaMsie? to the How 
Countries. While on a mission to Flanders 


he began to write his most famous work, 
Utopia , which was first pub. in Hut., 15 JO. 
It had immediate popularity and was 
trans. into tier. 1524. Fr. 15:50, It. 1548, 
Eng. 1551, ami Sp. 1790. (Set- od. with 
Roper’s life, and some letters, by XV. G. 
Sampson, 1911.) It gives an account of 
an imaginary is. and people, under cover 
of which it describes the social and 
political condition of England, with 
remedies for abuses. The opinions on 
religion and polities are not, however, 
always those by which he was himself 
guided, as will he seen later. In 1519 he 
was compelled to give up hi* private 
practice at the liar: he accompanied the 
king to the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 
1520. and in 1521 he way knighted and 
made treasurer of the exchequer. In the 
Parliament of 1523 lie was elected 
Speaker, being in effect put into that 
ofllee by the court in order to make use 
of liis popularity in the Commons to earrv 
the money grant which Wolscy required. 
But to the chagrin of the court M. 
espoused the popular cause, ami owing to 
his influence Wolscy \s demand was re- 
sisted. and from that moment the cardi- 
nal’s jealousy of M. had its beginnings. 
Wolscy tried to get him out of the wav 
by sending him as ambas. to Spain, but. 
the king, who was alreadv on the look out 
for a successor to Wolscy, thwarted ihc 
latter’s design. He appointed M. chun- 
ccllor of the duchy of Lancaster (1525), 
and indeed embarrassed him by constantly 
seeking his company either at the palace 
or at M.’s house at Chelsea. In 1529 M. 
succeeded Wolscy as lord chancellor of 
England, in which capacity he showed 
great ability, lie was. however, too con- 
scientious for the comfort of the monarch. 
In his t'topia (1510) M. had declared for 
tolerance of religious cr«v»d with a liberal!! y 
of philosophical detachment to which 
t hero is no parallel in any Englishman of 
that period. But at the same tune he 
was not in sympathy with Lutheran 
heretics and opposed a Bill designed to 
relax the severity of the heresy laws. 
Above all, the royal divorce was a matter 
<m which he absolutely refused to give 
way, and when he realised that the 
marriage with Anne Holey n was settled 
he petitioned the king to be allowed to 
resign the great seal, alleging indifferent 
health. The resignation was reluctantly 
accepted. For a while M. lived in retire- 
ment, devoting his energies to a contro- 
versy on religious subjects with T.vrulale 
ami others. But he was too conspicuous 
a figure to be allowed long to enjoy 
the happiness of a retired life. lle was 
summoned by the king to attend the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn, but declined, 
and from that moment he was marked 
out for vengeance. In 1 53 J, when the 
Vet of Supremacy w'as posted, matters 
tame to n head with his hostility t,o any 
action of the king against the pope’s 
authority and he was cotnniitted to 
the Tower. Hof using to take the oath 
of supremacy, after much at tempted 
negotiation, he w’us indicted for high 
treason in Westminster Hall, found guilty, 
and sentenced to be hanged, drawn, ami 
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quartered. The .sentence was eventually 
commuted to decapitation. At the block 
he protested that he d. for his religious 
opinions. A patron of art, an excellent 
writer, a sound lawyer, and a capable 
statesman, ho was a great loss to his 
country. Ho was canonised in 1935. 
Among his works, apart from Utopia, are 
a life of Pious, earl of Mirandula (1510), 
and a History of Hichard III., written 
about 1513. lie wrote many contro- 
versial works, among which is Dyalogc 
concerning Heresies (1529), also epigrams 
and dialogues in Lat. His pure and 
religious character, his constancy and 
fortitude under misfortune, combine to 
make him one of the most attractive and 
admirable figures in Eng. hist. 

M.’s early ideas of clerical celibacy wore 
dispelled after he hud become acquainted 
witli the family of John Colt of New Hall, 
Khwx; lor the ‘honest and sweet conver- 
sation’ of 1 he daughters attracted him and 
he married the eldest. Erasmus has left 
a picture of his happy life in his Chelsea 
home — ‘a modest yet commodious man- 
sion. There he lives surrounded by his 
numerous family, including his wife, his 
son, and his son’s wife, his three daughters 
and their husbands, with eleven grand- 
children. There is not any man li\ing 
so affectionate to his c' Mdren ns lie, and 
hc-lovcth bis old wife a.; if she worn a 
girl of fifteen.’ After the execution of M., 
the vindictive king expelled Lady M. 
from the Chelsea house and set aside the 
assignments which had been validly 
executed hy M., and settled his property 
oil Princess Eltznbel h. M.’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret, married to his biographer, 
\V. Koper, was remarkable for her wide 
aoomnjdPhmeiits -Lat. and (Ik., music . 
and the sciences so far ns they were 
accessible and also for her great 
devotion to her father. See lives hy 
If . \V. Chambers. 1938, 1919; l>. Sargent, 
1930. ami A. Cecil. 1937; and Elizabeth 
F. Rogers (od.b The Cnrrrspondence of 
Sir Thomas More, 19 J 7. 

More, co. of Norway, lying between the 
Pourefield and the Atlantic. It has a 
long coastline with many fjords. The 
prin. industry is fishing. The chief tns. 
are Kristiausund, Aalesund, and Molde. 
Area 5811 sq. in. Pop. 1 81, 089. 

Morea (riv.), see Etrotas. 

Morea (the anct. Peloponnesus, the is. of 
Pelops), peninsula forming the S. part of 
Greece (q .»'.), connected with Central 
Greece hy the isthmus of Corinth. The 
surface is mountainous. Area 8288 sq. in. 
Patras is the. chief port. 

Mor6as, Jean (1850-1910), Fr. poet and 
novelist, b. at At hens. 11 is real name was 
Joannis Papadlamontopoulos. Ills ac- 
quaintanceship with Vermino inclined him 
in such earlier work jus Piter in passion ne 
(1891) to the symbolist as opposed to the 
realistic school; but, believing the former 
to have no enduring literary quality, lie 
lie on me the founder and leader of the 
‘Ecole Romano.' whose ambition it. was 
to rival the PlcMadc (q.v. and Ronsarp), 
and turned t.o the old medieval-romantic 
stylo, producing in that vein his Contes 
de la rieille France (1903). Rut his best 


work is a reversion to the classical pre- 
cision of Malesherbes and Corneille, and 
includes Iphig&nie (1903) and Les Stances 
(1905). See E. Raynaud, Jm MtUe 
symbolists, 1920, and study hy R. Niklaus. 
19315. 

Moreau, Gustave (1.826-98), Fr. painter, 
b. in Paris. On four occasions no won 
prize medals at the Salon, where he regu- 
larly exhibited. At his death he left. 8000 
pictures, water-colours, and drawings to 
the nation, this fine collection being 
housed in the Moreau Gallery, Paris. In 
his early pictures, such as a ‘PicUV (1852) 
and the *J)oath of Darius’ he expresses 
his indebtedness to Chass6riau. One of 
his finest, paintings was ‘The Young Man 
and Death' (1866). Ilis subjects were 
chiefly taken from classical or religious 
story; among liis best ktiown works are 
the ’Athenians with the Minotaur’ (1855): 
‘ (Edipus and the Sphinx’ (1864); ‘Gala- 
toft’ (1880); and ‘Moses on the Nile’ 
(1878). See study hy L. Benedite, 1922. 

Moreau, Heg6sippe (1810 -38), Fr. poet, 
whose sad death in a hospital heightened 
interest, in a posthumously pub. collection 
of his poems entitled Le Myosotis (1830). 
His range is somewhat restricted, but his 
verse is always inspired hy a genuine 
passion. Some of his best pieces, such as 
the elegy La Voulzie, are to he found in 
standard anthologies. 

Moreau, Jean Victor (1761-1813), Fr. 
general, b. at. Morlaix. in Briltany. He 
took the side of the revolution, and in 
1794 lie was made a general of a div 
When Pichegru fell under suspicion the 
Directory appointed M.. in 1796. to the 
chief command on t lie Rhine and Moselle. 
He defeated Lat our at. Rastadt and the 
Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, and drove 
the Austrians back to the Danube, though 
the final victory was gained hy tilt* 
archduke, in brilliant, manoeuvring which 
compelled a Fr. retreat to the Rhine. A 
suspicion of participation in the plots of 
Pichegru led to his being deprived of his 
command after the coup d'etat of 18th 
Fruetidor. In tho following year he suc- 
ceeded Scherer in the command of the 
army in Italy. By a retreat conducted 
with consummate skill he saved the Fr. 
army from destruction. The Directory, 
nevertheless, deprived him of the chief 
command, and gave it to Joubert. But 
M. remained with the army, and aided 
that young general; and after his death 
again assumed the command, and con- 
ducted the defeated troops to France. 
The noble disinterestedness of M.’s char- 
acter, his military talent, and his political 
moderation induced the party which over- 
threw the Directory to offer him tho dic- 
tatorship of France, which he declined, 
and lent, his assistance to Bonaparte on 
18th Bnumurc. M. gained victory after 
victory over tlie Austrians in the cam- 
paign ot 1809, and won the battle of 
ltoheiilinden. A strong feeling of mutual 
distrust now aroso between M. and Bona- 
parte. The latter surrounded him with 
spies, and he was moused of participation 
in the plot of Cadond&l and Pichegru 
against the life of the first consul. He 
was arrested, sentenced to two years’ 
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imprisonment, which was commuted into 
banishment, and went to America. He 
however, landed at Gothenburg (1813), 
and accompanied the emperor of Russia 
and the king of Prussia in the march 
against Dresden, where a Fr. cannon- 
ball broke both his legs, and he d. soon 
afterwards. 

Moreoambe. municipal her. and water- 
ing-place of N.W. Lancashire. England, 
on M. Bay, 3$ m. W.N.W. pf Lancaster, 
25i m. N. of Preston, and ‘236 ni. N.W. of 
London. It has a promenade along the 
Shore, and also a pier and a winter garden. 
Pop. with Iieysham, 33,800. 

Moree, til. of New S. Wales, Australia, , 
in Counillie co., 130 m. N.W. by W. of i 
Tamworth. Pop. 2300. j 

Morel, or Morohella, genus of fungi, of 
which the common M. esculenta ) is 

one of the most delicate edible Brit, 
fungi ( q.v . ). The cap is much wrinkled 
and ridged, and is attached to the stem 
from centre to edge. It is yellowish or 
buff in colour, and somewhat resembles 
a mass of honeycomb. Ms. are often 
dried for seasoning soups, sauces, and 
gravies, and arc commonly used fresh in 
ragouts. 

Morelia, city of Mexico, and the cap. 
of Michoacan state, 126 m. W.N.W. 
of the city of Mexico. It was named in 
honour of Gen. Morelos, the rebel patriot 
priest who carried on the struggle for 
independence despite the execution of 
Hidalgo, also a priest, whose fate he shared 
(1815), though only after he had called a 
national assembly and proclaimed Mexi- 
can independence for the first time in the 
hist, of the country. The tn. was founded 
in 1541, its location being determined 
by its situation, backed by a mt. range, and 
its proximity to the Rio Chiquito dry 
climate. Its cathedral was founded in 
1640. it Is reached from Mexico city 
(228 m.) by National Railways. There is 
some mining in the vicinity, but the chief 
products are agric. produce ami cuttle. 
Pop. 44.000. 

Mbrelli, Giovanni (1816-91), It. patriot 
and art critic, b. at Verona. He exer- 
cised his influence as a member of PariJa- 
inent to pass the M. Bill, which was 
directed against the alienation of works 
of art. In his Die Wtrke italienischcr 
Meixtcr in den (Jalerien von Miinchen , 
Dresden . and Berlin (1890-93), und again 
in his Della Dilturia italiana (1890). he 
emphasised the need of making a careful 
study of cat's, hands, and all detail, espe- 
cially where the authorship of a painting 
was in question. He used the pseudonym 
of Ivan Lcrmoliev. 

Morelos: 1. State of Mexico, bounded 
by Mexico, Puebla, and Guerrero, and 
covering an area of 1916 sq. nt. In the 
S., where it is fertile, coffee, sugar, and 
grains are extensively cultivated, but the 
N. part is mountainous. There iH mining 
of zinc, copper, and silver. Cuernavaca 
is the cap. Pop. UJ2.711. 2. Tn. in the 

state of Nuevo Lfon, Mexico. 45 nt. S.E. 
of Monterrey. Pop. 4500. See also 
Niteva Leon. 

. Morena, Sierra, range of mts. in Spain, 
stretching E. to W. between the Guadiana 


and Guadalquivir Rs. Minerals abound. 
Altitudo 7900 ft. 

Moreri, Louis (1643-80), Fr. encyclo- 
pedist, b. in Provence. In 1674 he pub. 
is Grand Diction-naive hisforique, which 
was widely trails. The twentieth and 
best ed. of this eneyclopivdia (pub. in 
1759) is still consulted for biographies. 

Moresnet, or Kelmis, part, of lOupen and 
Malni6dy, was, prior to the First World 
War, a com. and neutral ter. between 
Prussia and Belgium, 5 in. S.W. of Aachen. 
1 1. has valuable forests and also some lead 
and zinc mines. After the war tlie allied 
powers assigned it to Belgium as com- 
pensation for damage done by the Gers. to 
their forests. It now forms part of the 
prov. of Lk'ge. 

Moresque, see Arabkkqvf,. 

Moreton Bay, bay on the E. coast of 
Queensland, Australia, 40 m. by 17 in., 
which is formed inside the is. of M. and 
Stradbrokc. It was discovered by Cook 
in 1770. 

Moretoy Cabana, Agustin (1618-69), Sp. 
dramatist, b. at Madrid. He was a disciple 
of Cahterbn {q.v.). His finest, comedy is 
El Desdtn cun cl Desdtn (Disdain met 
with Disdain), but his fund of humour, 
his excellent characterisation, and his 
animation are also apparent, in The Hand- 
some, Don Diego, the heroic Brave Justi- 
ciar!/ of Castile , and the farcical Trampv 
Adelaide. 

Moretto, commonly known as Alessandro 
Bonvioino (c. 1498-c. 1555), It. oil. fresco, 
and portrait painter, b. in Rovato, Brescia, 
Italy. He studied under Ferramola, in 
Venice under John Bellini and Titian; 
eventually ho became a devoted admirer 
of Raphael, but it is not known that he 
ever visited Rome. Vasari says of his 
work : ‘His heads are vigorous, in Raphael’s 
style, though of very inferior excellence.’ 
Moroni was a pupil of M. There are 
examples of his work in the galleries of 
Brescia, Florence. Venice, Verona, Berlin. 
Paris, and Vienna, and in the National 
Gallery, London, which contains a fine 
altar-piece. 

Morgagni, Giovanni Battista (1682- 
1771). It. anatomist, b. at Forli. In 1716 
he became pro f. of anatomy at Padua, a 
position he retained till his death. His 
reputation was made by his Adversaria 
(inatomiea, first, pub. in 1706, and he may 
he considered the founder of pathological 
anatomy, his great work De Sedibus et 
causis morborum per anatoniem indagaiis. 
pub. in 1761. establishing pathological 
anatomy as a science. life by Mosca, 
1 768. 

Morgain, or Morgue le Fay, witch of 
Arthurian legend, and sister of King 
Arthur, also known as Fata (fairy) Mor- 
gana, in the It. romances. In. the romance 
of Morte d* Arthur she is the chief char- 
acter, and discovered to Arthur the in- 
trigue of Gcnevra with Lancelot. She is 
a leading personage in numerous other 
tales of chivalry, and the various tradi- 
tions in connection with her character have 
come down to us somewhat confused. 

Morgan, Augustus de, see De Mono an. 

Morgan, Charles Langbridge (b. 1894), 
Eng. novelist and critic, b. In Kent. 
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Entered Navy os cadet in 1907, serving in 
the Atlantic and on the China station. 
From 1914 to 1018 he was interned in 
Holland, and from 1919 to 1921 was at 
Balllol College, Oxford. Then joluing The 
Times he was its dramatic critic from 1 921 
to 1926. From 1939 to 1940 he served in 
ihe Naval Intelligence Div. of the Ad- 
miralty. Ills first novel. The Gun-room 
(1919), was based on his naval experiences. 
His other pubs, include My Name is 
Legion (1925); Portrait in a Mirror (1929), 
which won tho Fcmlna Vie Ueurense 
prize in 1930; The Fountain (1932), which 
won the Hawthomdon prize; Epitaph on 
George Moore (1935); Sparkenbroke (1936); 
a play. The Flashing Stream (1938); The 
Voyage (1940), which won the James Tait 
Black memorial hook prize; and The 
Judge's Story (1948). Ilis essays in 'The 
Times Literary Supplement were pub. as 
Portraits in a Mirror (1929) and Second 
Reflet lions in a Mirror ( 1 944 ). I lis earlier 
works were marked by an elaborate style 
which gives way, in The Judge's Story , to 
a simpler and more direct narrative form. 
He is concerned with tho spirit and the 
soul of the individual, and the attempt to 
preserve ‘singleness of mind,* an idea 
finding perhaps its clearest expression in 
The Flashing Stream. In 1949 appeared 
another novel. The Piter fine. 

Morgan, Sir Henry (c 1635-88), Brit, 
buccaneer and colonial governor, b. in 
Glamorganshire, of good farming stock, 
lie was, apparently, kidnapped at Bristol 
and shipped to Barbados as a slave. 
M., however, joined the buccaneers, soon 
became their loader, and ravaged the 
Sp. colonies, his lust ideation and that 
of the governor or Jamaica (Modyford), 
who gave him his privateering com- 
mission, being that the Sp. claimed 
exclusive possession of the Caribbean. Tt 
was only after M.’s victories that the Sp. 
king at length acknowledged England’s 
title to Jamaica. The rapidity and skill 
with which M. secured his objectives 
proved him a born sea-captain and 
soldier. IBs most extraordinary feats 
were those at. Puerto Bello (1668), Fort 
Ohagres, and his sea-fight near Maracaibo. 
Puerto Bello was thought to ho nearly im- 
pregnable, but M. overcame the guns of its 
‘iron castle’ by the use of broad scaling- 
ladders which he forced his prisoners, in- 
cluding priests and nuns, to place against 
the walls of the forts while his men came 
oil behind. On his return to Jamaica M. 
gave an oral account of his victory to 
Modyford, and his recital was sent to 
Westminster for the information of the 
secretary of state, it being evident that 
Modyford was uneasy over the extent to 
which M. was always exceeding the powers 
given under his privateering commission, 
llowcvcr, after Puerto Bello Modyford 
gave M. a new commission, and it was 
decided to attack Maracaibo, which M. 
did with only 500 men in eight ships, the 
largest of which had but fourteen guns. 
M. sailed into tho lake of Maracaibo, 
sacked tho tn., and got out again through 
the narrow strait against four Sp. war- 
ships, this exploit being accomplished by 
the adroit use of a brdlot or fireship 

E.E. 9 


rigged up like a warship filled with dummy 
soldiers, which was driven against tho 
first Sp. man-of-war and exploded, the 
remaining three ships falling an easy prey 
to M.'s men and to panic. After this 
M.’s name resounded through tho Carib- 
bean more than ever, and so great was the 
fear of him that the Spaniards often lost a 
chance of destroying him and his privat- 
eersmen through sheer cowardice. In 
1669 there was a renewal of official 
hostilities with Spain, and a Sp. expedi- 
tion from Florida ravaged the Eng. settle- 
ments in the Bahamas. Modyford and 
tho Jamaican council then gave M. an 
admiral’s commission, and made him 
commander-in-chief of all the ships at 
Port Royal, and bade him make war on 
the (Spaniards. M.’s capture of the fort- 
resses of Old Providence Is. and St. 
Catalina sealed 1 he fate of Panama, for the 
Sp. soldiers feared to make a stand against 
the redoubtable M. except in Panama 
itself. M. set out from Chagres Castle 
with 1200 men in thirty -two canoes and 
sev. boats of artillery on Aug. 18, 1670. 
the march being one of the most dramatic 
events in tiie hist, of buccaneering, the 
hardships endured by the buccaneers 
through starvation (as narrated by Es- 
qucmcling) seeming incredible. In the 
result Panama, then a city of 30.000 
people and 5000 stone houses and thou- 
sands of cedar-built dwellings, fell to M. 
(see also under Buccaneering). M.’s 
spoil in the years 1669 -70 in gold pieces 
of eight alone was £240.000, besides a va*st 
haul of silks, linen, gold and silver, lace, 
plate, and jewels. Complaints were re* 
eeived in England from the Sp. people of 
S. America, and M. v, as ordered to return 
to England to answer the charges made 
against him. He was sent to the Tower, 
but was soon afterwards released and was 
knighted by Charles £1. in 1674. receiving 
the commission of lieutenant-general of 
Jamaica, lie returned to Jamaica in that 
eapacitj'. and as senior member of the 
council mid commander-in-chief. For a 
few months he was acting governor. I£e 
died in Jamaica. 

'Hie only first-hand source of tho ex- 
ploits of M. and of the facts pub. in the 
calendar of state papers, used by all later 
biographers, i-i the book Pucaniers of 
America (1678, Eng. trans. 1741 and 
1893). written by .1. Esquemeling (or 
Oexmalin), whose real name is given by 
some as Hendrik Smeeks, and who was a 
Dutch buccaneer who went with M. on 
all his sea-rover’s exploits. Esquemeling 
suggests that M. won his remarkable vic- 
tories by the most brutal methods, tor- 
turing prisoners to extract information or 
rausoin, sacking and plundering tho places 
he captured, arid condoning the nefarious 
pract ices of his debauched followers. But 
allowance must be made for prejudice, 
particularly as M., after the sack of 
Panama, sailed aw*ay in haste without 
giving the other buccaneers their share of 
tho loot; while further allowance is to be 
made for possible omissions and inter- 
polations by Ksquemeling's Dutch editor 
and translators who tinkered with his text 
in order to satisfy tho national prejudices 

*N 
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of the Dutch and others. See life by J. 
C. Hutcheson, 1890: also C. Haring, Buc- 
caneers in the West Indies, 1910; W. A. 
Roberts, Sir Henry Maryan , Buccaneer 
and Governor, 1938; and E. II. Cruik- 
shank. The Life of Sir Henry Maryan, 
with an Account of the English Settlement 
of Jamaica, 1935. 

Morgan, John Pierpont (1837-1913), 
Amer. financier, b. at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A. In 1857 he entered the bank 
of Duncan, Sherman & Company, and in 
1871 became a member of the firm of 
Drexel. M. & Company, now M. & Com- 
pany, t he groat bankers of the l 7 .S. A . In 
190i he formed the Steel Trust with a 
t ap. of 81 ,400,000,000, and he was the con- 
troller of railways and ocean transporta- 
tion lines. He had a vast collection of 
pictures and art treasures, and was a 
yachtsman. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, junior (1807- 
1943), Airier, banker, b. at Irvington, New 
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York, son of the preceding. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard, 1889. and becume a 
member of J. i\ M. 8c Company, New 
York, and of M., Grenfell 8c Company. 
London. Chief legatee under his fathers 
dll, he inherited the art collections. On 
his father’s death he succeeded to the 
directoiddp of New York Central and 
Hudson It. Railroad. Early in the First 
World War M. organised a New York 
bankers' syndicate with $100,000,009 in 
gold. He acted for Brit, and Fr. Govs, as 
agent for Purchase of supplies in America: 
also for the Amer. Gov. when it entered 
the war in 1917. Under the Dawes plan 
his Arm issued loans up to not less than 
$1,550,000,090. ‘In 1920 he gave his 
London house lat Prince’s Gate for an 
Amer. embassy. M. left a gross estate of 
$16,021,482 and a net estate of $4,642,791, 
most of the difference being accounted 
for by federal and state taxes. In his 


lifetime M. gave $35,655,000 to charit- 
able and public Institutions, including 
$14,750,000 to the Pierpont M. Library. 
$9,000,000 to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and $4,000,000 to New York hospital. 
In 1933 he made over to trustees, as an 
institution to bo used for research by the 
world’s scholars, the magnificent library, 
valued at $8,500,000, which had been 
collected by his father and hiinsolf in a 
superb marble building near the family 
resilience in E. 36th Street. It contained 
about 25,000 vols. of illuminated MSS., 
early printed books, and examples of the 
work of famous presses. 

Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-81), Amer. 
ethnologist, b. near Aurora, JNow York. 
He practised as a lawyer at Rochester, 
New York, and made a study of the Indian 
tribes, particularly of the Iroquois, living 
amongst them for a time to learn their 
maimers aud customs. He pub. in 1851 
The League of the Iroquois , containing the 
result of his researches. Other works in- 
clude The American Beaver (1868) ; Ancient 
Society (1877); and House-life- of tin 
American Aborigines (1881). 

Morgan, Sydney, Lady Morgan (c. 1783- 
1859), Brit, authoress, b. in Dublin, began 
her literary career with a vol. of poems, 
which she set to Irish tunes. She then 
wrote the novels St, Hair (1804) ami The 
X or ire of St. Dominick (1806), followed by 
The Wild Irish Girl (1846), which last 
estab. her reputation. In 1812 she 
married Charles M„ M.D., whom the 
lord-lieutenant knighted. Two years later 
appeared her best novel. O' Donnell. 
During the later years of her life she pub. 
Dramatic Scenes from Beal Life (1833); 
Woman and her Master (1840); The Book 
without a Name (1841); and Passages from 
my Autobiography (1859). See life by VV. 
Fitzpatrick, I860. 

Morgan, Thomas Hunt (1866-1945), 
Anier. zoologist, b. at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, son of Charlton II. M. He gradu- 
ated at the State College of Kentucky, 
1886, and became Pli.D. at Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., 1890. lie was prof, of biology 
at Bryn Mawr College, 1891-1904, and 
prof, of experimental zoology at Columbia 
Univ. 11 is pubs, include The Develop- 
ment of the Frog's Egg (1897); Degenera- 
tion (1901); Evolution and. A daptation 
(1903); Experimental Zoology (1907): 
Heredity and Sex (1913); Mechanism of 
Mendehan Heredity (1915); Critique of the 
Theory of Evolution (1916); The Physical 
Ileuses of Heredity (1919); The Theory of the 
Gene (1926); Experimental Embryology 
(1927); The Scientific Basis of Evolution 
(1932); Embryology and Genetics (1933): 
and monographs and papers on biological 
and enibryological subjects, 

Morgan, William Frend De, see Dk 
Morgan, William Fricnd.' 

Morgan, par. of Glamorganshire, Wales, 
S.E. of Aberavon. Coal is found in the 
vicinity. Pop. about 10,()Oo. 

Morgana Fata, see Fata Morgana. 

Morgan de Company, J. P., Airier, bank- 
ing house, estab. in 1860 In New York by 
J. P. M., senior. It attained the position 
of America’s leading banking house, 
notably in connection with railroad 
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financing. Tho founder d. in 1913, Pittsburg. The W. Virginia state univ. 
and left tho bank to J. 1*. M., junior and was founded here in 1867. Pop. 16,600. 
ten partners. In 1914 there was some- Morgarten, locality on the S.E. shore of 
thing of a sensation in financial circles in Lake iKgeri, Switzerland. In 1315 the 
New York when members of the firm Swiss bore defeated an army under 
resigned their directorates in a large num- Leopold of Austria. 

her of the greatest industrial and financial Morghen, Raffaello (1758-1833), It. cn- 
organisations in the IJ.S.A. This step, graver, b. at Naples, in 17 SI he engraved 
which was taken in response to public Raphael’s symbolical representations of 
opinion, which disapproved of the system poetry and theology in the Vatican. He 
of ‘interlocking directorates,’ had also a also engraved the chief works of Titian, 
close connection with the passing of the Correggio, Poussin, Guido, da Vinci, and 
Federal Reserve Ranking Act, which com- Murillo. His engraving combines ex- 
plctcly revolutionised the banking system quisitc delicacy and remarkable clearness, 
of the country. In the First World War the In 1 794 he founded a school of engraving 
M. banking house, handling purchases on at Florence, at the invitation of Ferdinand 
allied account aggregating $3,000,000,000. III., grand-duke of Tuscany. Napoleon 
made tremendous profits, and exorcised invited M. to Paris, and mado him a 
no little influence on policy. After the member of the institute of France. His 
war the house was a force in reparations finest works are tho ‘Last Supper* from 
policy, ft directed Airier, loans to da Vinci; the ‘Transfiguration* from 
F.uro i>e and controlled the world’s money Raphael; the ‘Magdalen* from Murillo: 
markets. From 1923 to 1929 the total and the ‘Car of Aurora* from Guido. See 
issues through M. syndicates were his Engraved Works , cd. by Halsey, 
$5. 000,000.900. The net worth of the bank 1885. 

was $30,000,000 in 191-1, $118,000,000 in Morgue, La, building in Paris, behind 
1929. Rut the economic depression of tho rallied ml of Notre Dame, where un- 
1930 and the New Deal policy, particu- known bodies, either found in the streets 
lariy the Ranking Act (set ; under Rvnks or recovered from the Seine, are exposed 
vnd Ranking), the Security Exchange for identification. After three days, if 
Commission, and the Public Utility Hold- not claimed, they are buried, 
ing Companies Art, adversely affected its Morgue le Fay, see Morg a in. 

position. The Rod, , u administration Morhange, Charles Henri Valentin, see 

subjected the house to a series of invosti- Alkw. 

gat ions by the Senate, and the scandal Morhof, Daniel Georg (1639-91), Ger. 
connected with a former loader of the New author, b. at Wismar. In 1 665 be became 
York stock exchange and brother of a prof, of eloquence and poetry at Kiel, and 
M. partner, so gravely damaged its pres- in 1673 prof, of hist, there, llis most 
ligo that its net worth fell to $44,000,000 famous works are Onterrirht ron der dent- 
by 1 938. Rut the house remains a power- soften S/irarhe und ForsLe (1682), a system- 
ful institution. Underwriting business atic hist, of European literature, and 
was transferred to the new firm of M„ Poiyhistor , sire <1c nurforum notit in et 
Stanley & Company in 1935, and this rerum romnientarii (1688), an eneyelo- 
new house became the first issuing house juedia of general knowledge and science, 
in America (1938). The parent firm See life by R. von Lilieneron. 1885. 
maintains a strong position in the National Moricz, Sigismond (1879-1942). Hun- 
City Rank of New York (<y.r.), the garian novelist., b. in CsOcse, son of a 
Gurunty Trust Company, the U.S. Steel peasant farmer. He studied theology at 
Corporation, the General Motors Cor- Debreczen. and then came to Budapest to 
poration. ami other great concerns. Good study law and literature. He began as 
relations with the Rrit. Gov. are a tradi- journalist in the cap., but soon branched 
t ion in the policy of its board. In 1910 the out as a naturalist novelist. His novel, 
house of M. was incorporated as a trust Fair Gold ( 1910), destroys the Hungarian 
company. All the members of the firm he- illusion of the moral purity and idyllic 
came directors of the coin pany, which has a happiness of the people of the vils. and 
paid-up capital of $25,000,000, and a paid- farms. One of his most successful works 
in surplus of the same amount. See F. L. was Behind the Back of God (1911), in 
Allen, The Great Pierponl Morgan. 1919. which he painted a sombre image of the 
Mprganatio Marriage, name given to a middle class, stifled by the narrow life of a 
marriage union, otherwise perfectly reg- prov. tn. In 1922 he pub. The Fairy 

ular, between a man of the blood of Garden, a novel the scene of which is laid 

a reigning royal family and a woman in Transylvania in the seventeenth cen- 
of lower social rank, e.g. the lnarrjage of tury. See A. Sehdpplln, Mag per irok. 

George IV. of England, when Prince of 1919, and J. Gass nor. Masters of the 

Wales, with Mrs. Fltzhcrbert. The issue Drama , 1940. 

of a M. M. are legitimate, though they are Morier, James Justinian (c. 1780-1849). 
debarred from inheriting the rank and Rrit.. traveller and novelist; secretary to 
property of the father. tho Rrit. amhas., 1810, during the six 

Morgan City, tn. and port of entry, years of his residence in Persia he became 
Louisiana, IJ.S.A. , on the K. hank of thoroughly acquainted with the character 
Atchafalaya Rayon, 20 in. from the gulf of tho natives. Pub. Journey through 
of Mexico. Pop. 7000. Persia, 1 SOS-9, in 1812. The best of his 

Morgan Combine, see Atlantic Ship- E. novels, entitled The Adventures of Ilajn 
Pixo Trust. liabd of Ispahan , appeared in 1824. 

Morgantown, city of W. Virginia. Morier, Sir Robert Burnett David (1826- 
U.S.A., in Monongalia eo.. 60 ni. S. of 1893), Brit, diplomatist, b. in Paris; 
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educated at Balliol College, Oxford, gradu- 
ating in 1849. In 1831 he entered the 
diplomatics service, and subsequently held 
various appointments at Oer. courts. His 
knowledge of Ger. politics was unrivalled. 
In 1876 ne was transferred to Lisbon as 
Brit, minister, whicp office he held until 
1881, and then at Madrid from 1881 to 
1884. From 1884 to 1891 he was am bos. 
to St. Petersburg, and at this time enmity 
sprang up bet neon himself and Bismarck. 
At the outbreak of the Franco -Prussian 
war M. was wrongfully accused by Count 
H. Bismarck (</■**.) of giving information 
to Bazaino (g.n.). He was appointed to 
succeed Dufferin at Homo in 1891, but 
died before he could assume office. 

Mttrike. Eduard (1804-75), Ger. poet, b. 
at Ludwigsburg. From 1834 to 1843 he 
was a protestant pastor, but retired early 
on account of illness. He was appointed 

S rof. of literature at the Kutharinenstift, 
tuttgart, in 1851, an office he held lor 
sixteen years. He belonged to the Swabian 
school of Uhland, and his Gcdichte are, for 
the most part, simple lyrics, graceful in 
style and original in conception. He also 
wrote short stories and an autobio- 
graphical novel, Maler Norton (1832). His 
complete works were erl. by II. Mayno 
(1914) and letters by K. Fischer and R. 
Kraus (1903). See life by K. Fischer, 
1901; also L. Mfirtens. I>ie Mythologie bei 
Mdrike , 1925, and W. Zcuip, Elements 
und Aufange , 1939. 

Morin, or Morinus, Jean (1591-1659), 
Fr. writer and theologian, b. at Blois. He 
was a Protestant clergyman at Leyden, 
but was converted to Catholicism and be- 
came a priest of the Oratory at Paris in 
1618. lie ed. the Paris Polyglot (1645), 
which includes the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Targum. M. claimed the superi- 
ority of the Samaritan over the Ileb. 
version. lie also wrote a Samaritan 
grammar and Exercitaiiones on the ileb. 
and Gk. texts of the Bible. A memoir 
of M. is prefixed to the Exercitationes 
(ed. 1669). 

Morioka, tn. of Hondo, Japan, 85 m. 
S.E. of Aomori. Silks, textiles, and hard- 
ware arc produced. Pop. 69,120. 
Morioris, see under Maoris. 

Morisonians, see Evangkmuai. Union. 
Moritz, Gustav, see Armfklt, Count of. 
Morlaix, seaport of France, off the N. 
coast of Brittany, cap. of the dept, of 
Flnistere, and 33 in. E.N.E. of Brest. 
Many of the houses date from the fifteenth 
century. Pillaged by the Eng. during the 
Hundred Years war, when the tn. joined 
the League, ite cu-stle was stormed by 
Henri IV. (1594). The chief rnanufs. are 
tobacco and paper. Pop. 15.100. 

. Morland, George (1763-1804), Eng. 
painter, b. in London. He left his home 
in 1782 and abandoned himself to a disso- 
lute and irresponsible mode of life, which 
renders his artistic achievement all the 
more remarkable. 1 ndeed debt seems to 
have been his greatest incentive to work. 
His pictures de&L^ith the mellower aspect 
of domestic ana rustic life, and reveal 
great beauty of conception and harmony 
of execution. In his animal studies he 
approaches very near to. Landseer. Of 


his many fine pictures ‘The Gypsies* 
(1790) and ‘Inside of a Stable* ore repre- 
sentative. See F. W. Blagdon, Memoirs 
of George Morland ( 1 806 ). There arc lives 
by G. C. Williamson. 1904; W. Si boy, 
1907; and B. Henderson, 1923. 

Morlanwelz, tn. in Hainaut, Belgium, li 
ni. E. of Mons, on the R. Haine. trib. of 
the Scheldt. It has coal-mines, foundries, 
workshops for railway material, and 
rnanufs. of cement. Pop. 8700. 

Morley, Edward Williams (1838-1923). 
A mer. chemist, prof, of cheni. at Western 
Univ., (T.S.A. He carried out accurate 
determinations of the atomic weigtits of 
hydrogen and oxygen, and was associated 
with the Michelson- Morley experiment. 
(V.v.). 

Morley, Henry (1822- 94), Eng. critic, 
and man of letters, b. in London. His 
How to make Home Unhealthy (1850) 
attracted the attention of Dickons, w r ho 
secured him a position on the staff of 
Household Words and All the Year Hound 
(1850-65). M. was also editor of the 
Examiner. He was elected prof, of Eng. 
at King’s College (18.»7), at Univ. College 
(1865), and at Queen’s (1878), and in 1882 
he became prin. of Univ. Hall, London, 
lie wrote a number of critical and bio- 
graphical works, including biographies of 
Jerome Cardan (1854). Cornelius Agrippa 
(1856), and Clement Marot (1871). Ilis 
First Sketch of English Literature com- 
manded great popularity. He was also 
the editor of M.’s Universal Library (03 
vols., 1883-88, 1891), Cassell’s National 
Library (205 vols., 1886), and the Caris- 
hrookc Library (14 vols., 1889-92). Sw 
life by II. S. Solly, 1898. 

Morley of Blackburn, John Morley, first 
Viscount (1838-1923), Eng. Liberal states- 
man and man of letters, b. at Blackburn, 
second son of l)r. Jonathan M. lie was 
educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
graduating in 1859. He became quick! v 
known in the literary world of London, 
being editor of the Literary Gazette and the 
daily Morning Star; and in 1867 he suc- 
ceeded G. H. Lewes in the editorship of 
the Fortnightly Iteview. In 1878 he e.d. 
for Macmillan the Eng. Men of Letters 
series, his own vol. on Edmund Burke 
(1879) being most masterly. In 1880 he 
became editor of the Pall Mall Gazette , on 
the staff of which were Alfred (afterwards 
Lord) Milner and W. T. Stead. In 1883 
he was elected as a Liberal for Nowcast le- 
on-Tync. His intellectual stature, his 
powerful pen, and the influential position 
he held as an uncompromising exponent 
of philosophic Radicalism, marked him 
out for office; and in 1886, a canonised 
home ruler, he became Irish -secretary in 
Gladstone's Cabinet, an officer he occupied 
again in 1892, after the defeat on home 
Rule in the general election of 1886. In 
1 895 be was defeated os an anti -imperialist 
at Newcastle, but was returned for Mont- 
rose Burghs. He stood somewhat apart 
from politics during the Unionist ad- 
ministration of 1895-1906, being engaged 
on his Life of Gladstone (1903), but he was 
a strong opponent of the Boor war policy. 
Tn Mr H. Campbell-Bannerman's Cabinet 
(1906) M. became secretary of state for 
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India; In which capacity he met the out- 
break of disorder with firmness, at the 
same time proceeding with his own plan 
for meeting the national demand for a 
widened share in the gov. In Asquith’s 
first Cabinet, 1908, ho was raised to the 
peerage, still retaining the India office; 
but In 1910 his age and health forced him 
to band that office to Lord Crewe, while 
remaining in the Cabinet as lord presi- 
dent of the council, Being completely 
pacifist, ho retired from public life on tho 
declaration of war in Aug. 1914. M. was 
one of the original recipients of the Order 
of Merit at the coronation of Edward VII., 
1902. Besides the works mentioned above 
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lie wrote, inter alta. Voltaire (1872); 
Rousseau (1873); Diderot and the Eneyclo- 
iucdisls (1878); The Life of Richard Cobden 
(1881); Walpole (1889); t)hrer Cram - 
well (1900); and Recollections (1917). See 
lives by J. L. M orison, 1920; J. H. Morgan, 
1924 ; ami F. W. Hirst (with letters), 1927 ; 
also F. W. Knickerbocker. John Morley 
and his Friends , 1945. 

Morley, Samuel (1809-80), Eng. poli- 
tician, b. in Loudon. lie was a prominent 
dissenter, philanthropist, and temperance 
advocate. Owned a huge hosiery busi- 
ness, In 1865 he became M.P. for Not- 
tingham. but was unseated on petition In 
1866, and was M.P. for Bristol. 1868-85. 
He was proprietor of the Daily News and 
a member of the London School Board, 
1870-76. See life bv E. Hodder, 1887. 

Morley, Thomas (1557-1602 or 1603), 
Eng. musician, studied under Byrd. 
After being organist at St. Paul’s, ho was 
appointed to the Chapel Royal (1592); and 
six years later he was granted a twenty - 
one years* monopoly in music printing, in 
succession to Byrd. He excelled as a 
composer In madrigals; but he also de- 
voted considerable attention to church 


music and to instrumental composition. 
Some of his work appears in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book; and he wrote 
some of the original music for tho pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare, with whom he 
was personally acquainted. His theoreti- 
cal treatise. Plaint and Rasie I ntroduction 
to f^racticall Mvaic (1597), was popular 
for two centuries and is one of the best 
sources of information on sixteenth-cen- 
tury methods of composition and musical 
life in general (a reprint appeared in 1937). 
See E. II. Fcllowes, The English. Madrigal 
Composers. 1921. 

Morley, municipal bor. of the W. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England, 5 m. 8.S.W. 
of Leeds. Machinery and woollen goods 
are manufactured. Pop. 23,400. 

Morley College, London institution for 
adult education, founded in 1885 and 
named after Robert M., who supplied 
much financial assistance. Apart from a 
new wing built in 1937, the college was 
destroyed in an air-raid in Oct. 1940. It 
receives a maintenance grant from the 
L.O.C., and provides evening classes on a 
wide range of subjects, as well as weekly 
lectures on current affairs. 

Morley-Minto Reforms, constitutional 
reforms introduced in India in 1909 by 
Lord Morley, as secretary of state for 
India, and the carl of Minto, as viceroy. 
These reforms enlarged all the legislative 
councils, accepted the elective principle, 
provided for non -official majorities of 
nominated plus elected members over 
official members, in all the provs., and of 
elected members alone in Bengal. They 
enabled the councils to vote on all matters 
of administration tnd gave Indians a 
direct share in It by admitting an Indian 
member to the executive council in each 
of the provs.. and at the centre or gov. 
of all Brit. India. 

’Mormon, Book of.* In Sept. 1823 
Joseph Smith told of a vision he had 
received of a new gospel written on two 
gold plates, and after a scries of other 
visions he claimed in 1827 to have been 
given these plates written in ‘reformed 
Egyptian.* He was enabled to translate 
this with the aid of the anct. stones of 
divination, the Urim and Thummim, Which 
were also given him. The trans. is known 
as the R. of M. f and after this had been 
made the plates, etc., were returned to 
an angel. Unbelievers, however, have 
declared that the R. of M . is clearly 
founded on un un printed book by Solo- 
mon Spaulding, to which Smith might 
have obtained access. The book purports 
to give a hist, of religion In the Amcr. 
continent from the time of Babel down- 
wards to the fifth century a.d. It hail 
been written by the prophet Mormon, and 
hidden by his son Moroni. 

Mormon Church, called by its adherents 
'the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints,* or shortly ‘Latter-Day 
Saints,’ was founded in the year 1830 
by Joseph Smith In the U.S.A. About 
J820, while living at Manchester, New* 
York, Smith claimed, during a period of 
religious revival, to have received a vision 
of Cod the Father and God the Son. 
These visions continued and the further 
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revelation of the Book of Mormon (</.??.) Day Saints had come into existence, 
was made to him in 1827. In 1830 he differing from the main body in aev. 
founded his sect ( see Mormons). In essentials, especially polygamy, which the 
1833 the Book of Doctrines and Covenants Reorganised Church renounced as not 
was pub. This, with the Book of Mormon, being in accordance with the wishes of 
forms the basis of the M. belief. This is their founder. The Reorganised Church 
grossly materialistic. The theology to- is now recognised as continuing the 
minds one at the llr.st glance of the gnostic traditions of Mormonism in its purest, 
systems, with its numberless gods spring- form. 

iiig from a male and a female deity. The See \V. A. Linn, The Stow of the 
hierarchy is divided into two parts, the Mormons , 1901 and 1923; J. E. Taliuage, 
priesthood of Melchisedee and the Aaronic The Vitality of Mormonism , 1919. and 
or Lcvitical priesthood. To the former The Story of Mormonism, 1920; W. E. La 
belong the first presidency, patriarch. Hue, The Foundations of Mormonism, 1919; 
apostles, seventies, high priests, and K. E. Ericksen, The Psychological and 
elders; to the latter, bishops, priests. Ethical Aspects of Mormon Group Life , 
deacons, and teachers. The former is the 1922; ,1. F. Smith, Essentials in Church 
more chain'd, ami the first president is History, 1924; F. S. Harris and N. I. 
supreme. The Ms. have carried on an Butt. The Fruits of Mormonism. 1925; 
energetic propaganda in Europe as well If. Standage, The March of the Mormon 
as in the States. The M. (•. had an Amor. Battalion Jrom Council Bluffs to California , 
membership of 774,000 in 1930, with 2072 1928; J. A. Cove, The Utah Expedition , 
c hurches. The Reorganised Church uuin- 1928; S. Y. Cates. The Life Story of 
hers about 105,000, with headquarters Brigham Young , 1930; and N. Anderson, 
in Missouri. See J. E. Taliuage, Articles Desert Saints : the Mormon Frontier m 
of Faith , 1899, and A. Jenson, Encyclo- Utah , 1912. 

jk die History of the Church ofJtsus Christ , Morne-A-l'Eau, maritime vil. of Cuade- 
1941. loupe, W. Indies, a few miles from Point e- 

Mormons, History of the. After the a-Pltre, on the is. of Grandc-Scrrc. Pop. 
foundation of the sect in 1830 {see Mou- 0400. 

mon Church), a vigorous propaganda Morning Glory, popular name of various 
was carried on in the U.S.A., and was species of tpomea purpurea of the order 
crowned with much success, among the Convolvulacece. They ore tw iulug climb- 
converts being Brigham Young, who sue- ing bindweed herbs, with heart-shaped 
eeeded Smith as first president. In 1831 leaves and large funnel-shaped flowers, 
the whole body of saints moved to Ivirt- crimson, blue, purple or white, or striped, 
land, Ohio, later moving further W. to lvy-lcuved and other forms occur. /. 
Jackson eo., Missouri, where ‘Zion, the purga, or jalap (<y.i\). is also a species. 

New Jerusalem/ was founded. The ‘Morning Post/ prominent Conserve - 
prophet himself bad trouble at Kirtland, tive penny dally which enjoyed the dis- 
where he managed aev. business enter- tmetion of being the oldest of the then 
prises. Here he and Rigdon, one of his existing London dailies, having started in 
chief followers, were tarred and feathered 1772 as the rival of the celebrated Morning 
by the mob in 1832. The people also rose Chronicle {see mult. Nkwhuapkics). It 
against the saints in Jackson eo. In 1837 was notable for court news and social 
the first missionary enterprise was started, gossip, a legacy from the time of the 
England being its object. The same year ‘gallant Parson Bate,’ who became it* 
saw the failure of the bank wdiich Smith editor in 1775, and who, by his free and 
had started. During the next year, after fearless comments upon the events of the 
a conflict between themselves nnd the day, no less than by his scintillating para- 
mob, the saints eaino into conflict with the graphs of court doings and the move- 
gov. and were driven into Illinois. A incuts in the world of fashion, set the new 
settlement was made at Nauvoo, and the paper on the high road to popularity, 
body increased so rapidly that it soon Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
numbered 15.000. In 1 84 1 a temple was J Robert Southey, Wordsworth, and Sir 
commenced here. In 1843 Smith incited [Janie* Mackintosh were noted contribu- 
his followers to destroy the office* of a i tors. Its later prosperity was largely the re- 
newspaper which had wTitten agninst him, suit of the industry of the (ilenesk family, 
and was imprisoned in consequence at | Algernon liorthwick (subsequently Lord 
Carthage. Here the mob rushed the j tilenesk) by unremitting efforts freed the 
prison, and he and his brother Hyrnm | paper from its heavy debts which had 
were shot. In 1845 the M. left Nauvoo j gradually accumulated. In 1877 Borth- 
and settled at Milt Lake city (1847), under j wick became sole proprietor, and from the. 
the leader>l> ip of Brigham Young. Young 1 time l»e reduced its price from 3<l. to Id. 
d. in 1877 after a period of conflict with i the paper’s success became prodigious as 
natives and the U.S. Gov. Utah, the ! a powerful Conservative organ. From 
ter. developed by the M., was admitted as 1 1897 to 1905 the paper \yi«b fortunate in 
a state in 1890, hut not until the M. were ; having as its editor .James Nicol Dunn; 
forced by Act of Congress to give tip poly- 1 and during the Boer war it' gained a tre- 
gamy. The M< nnou Church dominates mendous vogue from the messages of its 
the politics offli-tab and is also strong in war correspondent, Winston Churchill, 
the neighbouring states of Idaho and After the death in 1908 of Lord Glenesk, 
Wyoming. The Church, by reason of the M. P. passed into the hands of his only 
rigid adherence to the biblical system of surviving daughter. Lady Bathurst. The 
tithes, is very rich. In 1852 the Re- eighth duke of Northumberland was chair- 
organised Church of Jesus Christ of Lat ter- man of the board of directors till Ills death 
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in Aug. 1930. After 1911 the paper was 
cd. by II. A. Gwynne. In the succeeding 
years, however, the social and political 
outlook of the M. P., always extreme 
Tory, was shared only by a rapidly de- 
clining section of newspaper readers and 
the paper appeared for the last time on 
Sept,. 30, 1937. It was amalgamated 
with the Daily Telegraph the following 
day. See C. Pebody, English Journalism, 
1878, and W. Kindle, The Morning Post , 
1772-1037, 1937. 

Mornington, Garret Wellesley, first 
Earl of (1735*81 ). He was the son 
of Richard Colley Wellesley, first Karon 
M., and father of the duke of Wellington. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and in 1757 became M.P. for Trim, 
eo. Meath, in the Irish House of Commons, 
going to the House of Lords on his 
fa flier’s death the next year. In 1700 he 
was raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Wellesley of Dangan Castle, and earl of 
M. He was an accomplished musician. 

Morny, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, 
Comte de (1811-05), Fr. politician, b. in 
Paris. He was reported to have been 
half-brother to Louis Napoleon, and was 
adopted by the eomte de M. He entered 
the army in 1830, and served in Algeria, 
in 1838 he left the service and estab. a i 
beetroot -sugar factory He was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1842. At 
the revolution of 1848 he was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, was a staunch 
supporter of Napoleon III., co-operated 
in the eoup d'Hat, and became minister of 
the interior, lie was president of the 
Corps lf'gislatif (1854-05) and am bos. to 
Russia (1850-57). See F. Loliee, Le Due 
tie Morny et. la SociHfi tlu Second Empire. 
1909, and M. Boulengor, Le Due de 
Morny, 1925. 

Moro (van Dashorst), Antonio, or Sir 
Anthony More (c. 1525-81), Dutch painter, 
b. at Utrecht. He sf udied under Titian in 
Italy during 1550-51, and in 1552 visited 
Spain. In 1553 he came to England as 
painter to Queen Mary, remaining till her 
death in 1558, when he went into the 
service of Philip II. of .Spain at Madrid. 
In 1568 he returned to Holland, and 
settled at Antwerp. He was a popular 
and successful painter of portraits. See 
lives by H. Hymans, 1910, and G. Marlier. 
1931: also M. J. Friedlilnder. Altoneder - 
land inch c Malerei, 1930. 

Morocco, or Marocoo (El Maghreb el 
Aksa , tho furthest. W.). largest of the 
Barbary states, with a total area, accord- 
ing to current estimates, of about 172,000 
hq. m. (or 107,220 sq. ni.) for the three 
spheres of influence, older estimates 
gave the area as 219,000- 220,000 sq. m., 
tho difference being explained by the un- 
certain S. boundary. M. is situated in 
the N.W. corner of Africa, its N. const 
being wushed by the Mediterranean, and 
tho W. by the Atlantic: the K. boundary, 
which marches with Algeria, has been 
settled by the protectorate treaty (see 
below under Spheres of Influence and 
Government) between France and the 
sultan: while tho S. merges indetermin- 
ately in the Sahara. The country is 
traversed by sev. parallel ranges of tho 


Atlas Mts., the highest point being Tizi-n- 
Tagharet (15,400 ft.) in the Great Atlas. 
The mt. system in M. is more complicated 
than in Algeria: the main range is con- 
stituted bv the Great Atlas; roughly 
parallel to but further S. of it is the Anti- 
Atlos, or Saharan Atlas following the 
general trend of tho whole Atlas complex 
to the N.E. From the S. flanks of tho 
Anti-Atlas run torrents that irrigate long 
on scs before losing themselves as wadis in 
t he desert sands. N. of the Great Atlas is 
the Middle Atlas, which, in some parts, is 
well wooded, and is the haunt of the small 
lions of Barbary. The N. slopes of the 
ranges are for the moHt part well wooded, 
and between them lie well -watered and 
fertile plains, while tho S. slopes ore ex- 
posed to the dry winds of the desert, and 
are generally arid and desolate. Beyond 
the Atlas lies the desert, scored by the 
oasis valleys of the Draa and Sus. Here 
on the nit. range may be seen huge 
kasbahs or feudal strongholds, looking 
rat her like the tall Arab buildings of San’a 
in the Yemen or other similar buildings in 
S. Arabia, and comparatively modern. 
Lhey served as outposts of imperial 
authority, and were built by Mulay Ismail, 
the most famous monarch of tho present 
dynostv; later they became centres of 
resistance of local rulers. Tho rlvs. flow- 
ing trom tho X. slopes of the Atlas are 
perennial, and of great commercial value; 
the Muluya, with its trih. the Sharer, 
drains the N.E. oC tho country and enters 
the Mediterranean after a course of 400 
m.: the Sehou, by removal of a sandbank 
at its mouth in 19u5. was found to be 
navigable as far as Fez (125 in.). Other 
rivs. are the Um-er Rebiah (230 rn.), tho 
Tensift (190 in.), the Sus, the Ghir, and 
the Draa. all flowing into the Atlantic. 
The other rivs. are lost in the samls of the 
desert. The Mediterranean coast is 
rocky, and contains many bays and inlets, 
including the bays of Allucemas, Tetuan, 
and Tangier, the last-named containing 
the host harbour in M. Tho most nor- 
therly point is the peninsula of Ceuta, 
dominated by tho Job -el -Musa, and 
separated from Europe by the straits of 
Gibraltar. The Atlantic coast is low ami 
samly for the most part, the trade of the 
ports of Lararhe (Et Arish), Rabat (with 
Salli). ( 'asablanca. Mazagan, Huffl, and 
Mogudor being greatly hampered bv the 
lack of safe harbours. Casablanca Is the 
chief port : Rabat lias a good riv. harbour 
but it is obstructed by a bar: Saffl has 
only an open roadstead. The harbour of 
Tetuan on a riv. entering tho Mediter- 
ranean requires to be clean'd of sand, 
the .lel»-cl-M u*«a or Ape’s Hill dominates 
the promontory, and, with the rock of 
Gibraltar, was known to the ancients a* 
the Pillars of Hercules, the W. gateway 
of the Mediterranean. Between 3 9 ° X 
and 30° N. is tho headland of Ghir! 
enclosing a bay and the port of Agadir, 
once knowu as the ‘gate of the Sudau.’ 
The climate of VT. is generally good 
and healthy, espo- ’ally on the W. coast, 
tho country being sheltered there bv the 
Atlas Mts. from the hot winds of the 
desert. The extremes of temp, in Tangier 
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and Mogador are, in the summer, 92°, 
in the winter 37° (the temp, ut Moga- 
dor generally ranges from 60° in Jan. to 
75° in Aug.) f with a rainy season between 
Nov. and April; but the summer heat at 
the intermediate ports, Casablanca, Lar- 
ache, Sadi, and others is appreciably 
higher. The winter Mediterranean ooast 
is drier and less temperate, while in the 
interior it is intensely hot in summer. 
Population and Towns. — The native 

C . consists mainly of Islamite Berbers, 
wn locally as Amazigh, who live 
mainly in the nits., and Arabs dating 
from the invasions of 700 years ago, who 
now inhabit the plains. These slocks 
have to some extent intermingled with 
each other and with people of Negroid 
descent. Moors, of mixed Berber-Arab 
descent, inhabit the tns. In the moun- 
tainous regions of the S., as in the N. Rif. 
the people are pure Berbers, and follow 
their own laws and customs. The S. Ber- 
bers are sheep-herders and horse-masters. 
The Arabic -speaking people of the plains 
are fairly homogeneous, rather similar 
to the ‘Arab’ pop. of E. Barbary. The 
Negroid admixture is palpable everywhere 
in M. except in the mouutainous regions. 
Some of the Sheridan families {i.e. those 
claiming descent from the prophet) are 
almost blond. N. Africa contains nearly 
two-thirds or nearly 31,000,000 of the 
speakers of the Arabic language, and of 
these some 7,000.000 are in M.; but a con- 
siderable proportion of the pop. is bilin- 
gual in Arabic and Berber, though some 
Moroccans know no Arabic. Berber or 
Shilkah is the language of the int. dists., 
but Arabic of tho tns. and plains. From 
1912 the European element greatly in- 
creased owing to the influx of Fr. into the 
tns. of the Fr. zone and of Fr. colonists In 
agriculture, and a most marked increase 
occurred in the early years of the Second 
World War due to tho influx of refugees 
from France, whilst M. was in effect also 
used as the camp for uf large a number of 
the Fr. Army as could be transported 
there. The 194(1 census of the Fr. zone 
gave a total pop. of 8,993,000, including 

8,447,000 native Muslims, 208,000 native 
Jews, 338,000 Fr. and other Europeans, 
being an increase of more than 40 per cent 
of the 1938 total. The 1940 census of the 
Sp. zone gave a total of 991,900, including 

914,000 Muslims, 63,000 Europeans, and 

15,000 Jews. The pop. of the Tangier 
zone in 1941 was 100,000 (36,500 native 
Muslims, 10,500 Europeans, and 7000 
native Jews). The pop. of the prin. tns. 
of the Fr. zone in 1946 was Casablanca 

505,000 (107,000 Europeans); Marrakesh 

241,000 (11,000); Fez 221,000 (17,000): 
Meknes 153,000 (21,000); Rabat 148,000 
(35,000); Oujda 86,000 (24,000); Salt; 

52,000 (2000); Saffl 48,000 (2500); Maza- 
gan 38,000 (2000); Port Lyautey (Kenitra) 

35,000 (6000); and Mogador 32,000 (1000). 
In 1936 the pop. of Casablanca was 
257,400; of Marrakesh 190,000; Fez 
144,400; R&Hit. 83,000; and Meknes 
74,000. Casablanca was transformed in 
ten years from a collection of hovels into 
a great modern tn., with a splendid port; 
Meknes is also a relatively modern city 


situated around the remains of a largo 
flimsy imperial palace built to rival Ver- 
sailles by an eighteenth -century sultan. 
Fez, Marrakesh, and Rabat are also fine 
tus. The reason why Fr. M. can boast 
such flue modern cities is that tho cele- 
brated pro -consul, Lyautey ( 7 . 0 .), when 
virtually dictator of M., used largo credits 
drawn on the military budget for develop- 
ment, unhampered by pari, control, 
though these achievements were pur- 
chased at the price of much indebtedness 
and the domination of such great financial 
concerns as the Banquc de Paris et des 
Pays Bas, which once directly or iudirectly 
controlled much of the economic life of 
the protectorate. The prin. t.ns. of tho 
Sp. zone are Tetuan (1910) 73,000; 

Laroche 36,000; Aleozurquivir 33,000; 
Sheshawcn 12,000; Arzila 11,000: Villa 
Nador 9000; and Villa Sanjurjo 7000. 

S/dieres of Influence, and (Government. — 
In theory M. is an absolute monarchy, in 
which tho Hultan, Midi Mohammed, who 
was proclaimed sultan in 1927, on the 
death of his father, Moulny Youssef 
(reigned 1912-27), exercises supreme re- 
ligious and civil authority; but actually 
the country is divided into three spheres 
of influence, the Fr. zone, the Sp. zone, 
and the international Tangier zone — in 
each of which a different system of 
overnnient prevails through the com- 
ined operation of tho protectorate treat y 
signed by France and Spain on March 30, 
1912, tho subsequent convention between 
those two powers of Nov. 27, 1912, and 
the tripartite convention between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain of Dec. 18, 
1923, which latter provided for a special 
statute in the Tangier zone. 

The Fr. zone comprises all M. (excopting 
the Ifni enclave and Cape Juby area) from 
the Atlantic to the Algerian border, and 
from the confines of the Sahara to the 
boundary of tho Sp. zone. The Franco- 
Sp. boundary follows an easterly direction 
from a point, on the Atlantic about 16 in. 
S. of Larache to the It. Moulouya. The 
Sp. zone comprises tho area between this 
line and the sea, with the exception of the 
small Tangier zone. Tho S. and E. boun- 
daries of M. being largely Indeterminate 
no precise estimate of tho total area can 
be made, but It is approximately as 
follows: Fr. zone 153,870 sq. rn.; Sp. zone 

18,000 sq. m.; Tangier zone 225 sq. m.; 
total 172,095 sq. m. (other estimates give 
the Sp. zone as only 13,350 sq. in., includ- 
ing Tangier). Until her collapse In the 
Second World War In 19 10 Franco was the 
paramount- power in M., and represented 
tho sultan in foreign relationships; but in 
1915 Fr. influence was restored. The 
sultan resides in the Fr. zone, usually at 
Rabat, though sometimes at other tradi- 
tional caps., Fez. Marrakefh. or Meknes, 
His gov. or maahzen consists of the grand 
vizier and viziers of justfoe. public in- 
struction, pious foundations (analogous to 
the Egyptian Waqfs), and others. All 
de facto authority, however, in the Fr. 
zone is exercised by the protecting power 
through its representative, the resident- 
general, who Ih minister of foreign affairs 
to the sultan and hoad of a Fr. udmlnis- 
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t ration with headquarters at Rabat, com- 
prising all the usual gov. depts: finance, 
public instruction, economic affairs, etc. 
The Fr. authorities have enacted a large 
body of modern law designated as imperial 
edicts ( duhirs ) of the sultan, but pro- 
mulgated by the resident -general. All 
decrees, even those of minor importance, 
muHt be approved by the protectorate 
authority. Local native affairs are ad- 
ministered by native pashas or kaida under 
Fr. controllers. Spain has had relations 
with M. for centuries. The Sp. zone is 
under the sultan’s khalifa, whom he 
selects from candidates presented by a Sp. 
high commissioner resident at Tctnan, 
and assisted by a delegate-general and a 
number of other delegates in charge of 
various gov. depts. Sp. authority in this 
N. sphere of influence was confirmed by 
the successful military operations against 
Abd-el-Krim in 1926, and the flnul pacifi- 
cation of the Fr. and Sp. zones in the 
succeeding year. Spain occupied Ifni in 
1934, since when the ter. has gained some 
importance from its transit trade wit h the 
hinterland. A special international re- 
gime was designed for Tangier before the 
First World War by negotiation between 
Britain, Franco, and Spain but, owing to 
the war, did not come into operation. A 
new convention, irstituting the inter- 
national zone, was* sfgped by nil three 
powers in Paris on Dec. 18. 1923, and 
came into force on June 1, 1925. This 
convention was modified by a protocol of 
July 25, 1928, by the three powers, to- 
gether with Italy. It provided for a 
complete international administration of 
the zone except for nati\ e affairs, which 
were reserved to the Sheriflan authority. 
Brit. capitulatory (see Capitulations) 
rights in the Fr. zone were abolished in 
1938, but arc still retained in the Sp. zone, 
and there is a Brit, postal agency at 
Tctnan subordinate to the central Brit, 
post office at Tangier. The international 
zone is permanently neutralised anti de- 
militarised. Legislative pmver is vested 
In an International assembly of twenty - 
seven members, but the parties to the 
Tangier statute agreed on a special code 
of law. A right of veto is \ested in a 
committee of control, consisting of con- 
suls-general of the powers. The adminis- 
t ration of the zone is in the hands of an 
administrator and bis departmental 
assistants. The sultan of M. is repre- 
sented by a mendoub. who is ex officio 
president of the assembly, and has charge 
of native affairs. During the Second 
World War, in 1911, Sp. Khali fan forces 
occupied Tangier, and Spain was in de 
facto control of the zone until 1915. In 
that year a conference was held in Paris 
between representatives of t be W. Allies 
to discuss the restoration of the inter- 
national regime in Tangier. It was de- 
cided to put into force, with modifications, 
the statute of 1928, aud the last sp. 
, troops left the zone and the sultan’s 
mendoub returned to take up residence; 
hut the present, regime is temporary, 
pending the revision of the status of 
Tangier and the reorganisation of its 
gov. 


Productum and Industry . — Before the 
advent of Fr. influence the gov. of M. was 
of the most fanatical, holding all Christian 
nations in contempt and aversion. 
Foreign commerce was, therefore, un- 
sought and the exportation of valuable 
commodities, like esparto grass and grain, 
was discouraged by high export duties, 
thereby preventing the fertility of the soil 
from being greatly utilised. There were 
no railways, no wheeled transport, and no 
internal navigation. All goods were borne 
by camels or other beasts of burden, and 
the only ports open to European com- 
merce were Tangier and Mogador. But 
great changes followed on European Inter- 
vention, coupled with the natural fertility 
of the soil, and a great many farms have 
' been sold to European settlers, who 
are developing agriculture by modern 
methods, such as mechanisation. In the 
Fr. zone agriculture is the leading in- 
dustry, producing wheat (about If 
million quintals in 1945), barley (21 
million quintals), maize, and other cereals, 
linseed, beans, chick-peas, espurto grass, 
cumin, coriander, birdseed, and hemp. 
The fruit -bearing trees of the N. slopes 
of the Atlas produce many fruits, par- 
ticularly almonds, wines, and olives, 
ami also fig, walnut, orange, lemon, plum, 
apricot, ami dutes. The ‘citrus* or gum 
saudamch-tree and the argan-tree are 
found near Mogador. Other trees grown 
are cork, cedar, and oak. The palmetto 
widely grown for its vegetable fibre, ami 
the tizra-tree for its tanning bark. Nearly 
8,1)00,000 gallons of wine were produced in 
1945. Agriculture in the Sp. zone has 
possibilities, but is undeveloped. Wheat, 
barley, and chick-peas arc grown in the 
Tangier zouc. '1 he mineral resources of 
M. are known to he great, the chief 
mineral exploited being phosphates, the 
output of w hich under a state monopoly 
reached nearly 1,750.000 tons in 1945. 
Important deposits of coal, iron-ore, lead, 
zinc, and, in smaller quantities, copper, 
antimony, manganese, gypsum, and other 
minerals are being increasingly exploited 
as native antagonism is overcome. Iron- 
tire mined in the Rif is exported from 
Mclilla in the Sp. zone. 

The fauna of M. includes the ieopunl, 
bear, hyaena, and wild pig; the bustard, 
partridge, and water-fowl abound; the 
dromedary and horse are bred extensively, 
as also are cattle, sheep, mules, asses, and 
goats. There are abundant fish off the 
coasts, anti the fishing centres near Casa- 
blanca and at Fedhala have a preserving 
inti ust ry. The manufs, include leather, 
pottery, textiles, carpets, embroideries, 
copper and brass goods, •diver filigree, 
slippers, and shawds. Various miscel- 
lnneous industries have grown up in recent 
years for local consumption, including 
flour mills, cement factories, soap ami 
candle factories, and breweries. The 
trade of M. is now chiefly with France, 
Greut Britain, the U.S.A.. and Spain. The 
chief exports are phosphates, wheat, fish, 
wool, palmetto fibre, hides, skins, eggs, 
(»attlo, sheep, pigs, barley, almonds, 
liusecd, gums, and Tafllet dates. Some 
native manufs., such tvs fez caps and 
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leather, are exported ro various parts 
of Africa. The chief imports are cotton, 
sugar, tea, hardware, petrol, coal, motor 
vehicles, edible oils, flour, semolina, and 
wine. The Sp. /one exports iron-ore, 
lead, cork, skins, and \ egotable fibre; and 
the chief exports from Tangier are pre- 
served fish, skins. M. leather, and eggs. 

Commerce . -- Fr. zone: imports in 19415 
were valued at 17,529,060 fr. ; exports at 
10.31)5.000 fr. In the Sp. zone imports 
in 1044 wore .‘11 4.202.000 pesetas; exports 

03.714.000 pesetas. Tangier zone; im- 
ports, in 1014, 181,357.000 fr. ; exports 

14.630.000 fr. Imports from M. to Brituiu 
in 1047, were valued at £3,771.776; ex- 
ports to M. from Britain were* £1.449.422. 
The foreign i ommorcc of M. is character- 
istic: of a developing country, the imports 


Rabat, Casablanca, and Mogador. There 
arc Brit., Fr., and Sp. postal agencies at 
the ports of Fez and Marrakesh. Tele- 
phones are in use iu all tho prin. tns., 
which are connected with the European 
systems through Ceuta. There is a daily 
air service between Barcelona and Mellila, 
stopping at Madrid, Seville. Tangier, and 
Tetuan. Air services by Air France have 
been re-established between Rabat and 
I*aris and Bordeaux. There is also a 
B.O.A.C. service between Rabat and tho 
United Kingdom via Lisbon. 

Iieliffifrn , Educations and Justice . — The 
religion of the country is a strict form of 
Mohammedanism, much purer than that 
practised in Turkey and Persia. The 
bulk of the native pop. is illiterate. There 
are numerous Koranic schools which give 



much more valuable than the exports, 
indicating an excess of investment. 

Comm unications . — There are about 860 
in. of normal-gauge railways in operation 
in the Fr. zone, the Fr. authorities having 
begun serious development in 1939. In 
addition, the completion of the Tangier— 
Foz full-gauge line affords through ser- 
vice between Tangier and tho chief tns. 
of the Fr. zone, and a normal -gauge line 
connects Fez with tin* Algerian frontier at 
Oujda. Casablanca is joined by rail with 
the Algerian border and Tunis, and with 
Marrakech by two branch lines, one east- 
ward via the Khouribga phosphate mines, 
the other to rialli and Oujda. The existing 
railways in the •sp. zone are Ceuta to 
Tetuan, Larache to Alcazar, and Nador 
to TJstutin. Them are about 280ft m. of 
first-class roads and about 2000 in. of 
second class. The Sp. zone has some 
500 m. of good mads and the Tangier 
zone 65 m., hut 4 he highway s. from 
Tangier to the Jii. line of demarcation 
is the only really first-class road in Sp. M. 
There are submarine telegraph cables 
from Tangier to Cadiz. Tarifa, and 
Oran, ami wireless stations at Tangier, 


a very elementary education, anil a num- 
ber of higher schools attached to mosques. 
The most notable is the Kairmveen Univ. 
at Fez. which has high repute in the 
Islamic world. In the Fr. zone education 
on European line* is gi\en in tho Fr. 
schools, and schools are provided by the 
protectorate gov. for Moslem native*. 
There are state schools in the chief tns. 
of the Sp. zone and oortaiu Hispano- 
Arubic schools for natives. Native justice 
is administered in the Fr. zone by religious 
courts, and the pashas or kaids also 
have u wide jurisdiction in both civil and 
criminal eases, subject to supervision by 
a Fr. controller. Two courts of appeal 
ha\e been set up at Rabat corresponding 
to these jurisdictions. Fr. courts modelled 
on those in the metropolitan country 
wen* set up In 1913 to deal with cases by 
or against Fr. and other foreigners. The 
Fr. courts lire the court of appeal at Rabat 
and ihc courts of first instance at Rabat, 
Casahiuuca, Marrakesh, Fez, and Oujda. 
Rabbinical courts have Jurisdiction in 
cases on the personal status of* Jews. 
Native and Jewish justice in tho Sp. zone 
is similar to that in the Fr. zone, except 
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that all criminal eases are trie<l in the Sp. 
courts. Jn the Tangier zone native justice 
is administered as in the Fr. zone, the 
mendoub having a Jurisdiction similar to 
that, of the pashas and kaids. 

Ilistori /. — The known hist, of M. begins 
in the eighth century with the introduc- 
tion of Islam and the eatab. of i he dynasty 
of a branch of Mohammed's family, the 
Jdrisis, contemporary wilh Haroim al- 
Rusehid. A succession of dynasties, of 
which the most famous were the AJinora- 
\ides (g.v.) and Almohades ended in 

that of Filali, originally Shcrifs of Tat) let, 
which reigned from lf>4(> to the present, 
day. What brought the Shcrifs to power 
as rulers of M. was their iigiit against 
Rortugal, which ended in 1578 with their 
conquest of all M. exccpt,Mazag»n. Their 
gov. was an absolute despotism, opposed 
to all progress and corrupt in administra- 
tion, and European intervention bad been 
necessary at different periods. During 
tbc Fr. conquest <if Algeria M. adopted au 
anti-Fr. policy by helping and, later, 
sheltering, the formidable Abd-el-Kadir; 
liut. with his defeat and caplure at lsly 
(1843) Franco-Moroccau relations were 
peaceful during the second half of iho 
nineteenth century. None the less the 
Moroccan problem remained to be solved. 
Since 1878, despit* Hri. objections, a Fr. 
military mission bad been stationed at 
Fez. The Madrid convention of 1880 
was an agreement to maintain the status 
iiuo. Fourteen years later A bd -el -Aziz, 
secretly aided by Germany, launched a 
number of guerilla at tucks which threat- 
ened to imperil European interests gcncr- 
ull\ . In 1901 by the agreement of April 8. 
which permanently settled the question 
of Egypt, England gave France a free band 
in M. ami a few months later France 
signed an agreement with Spain, which 
defined their respective spheres of in- 
fluence. In 190(5 the tier, emperor, Wil- 
helm II., visited Tangier with the ohject 
of protesting against the Anglo-Fr. agree- 
ment , arid the tension between France and 
Germany became acute, in 190(5 an inter- 
national conference was convened at 
Algeciras to dettue the interests of the 
various powers, and to establish order in 
M. by means of an organised police force. 
This conference, laid down the principle 
of the ‘open door* in M. Retween 190(5 
and 1911 there were \ aliens eontliets 
between the Fr. troops arid (he Moroccan 
tribesmen, and at Melillu between the 
Spaniards and the Killian mountaineers. 
Tn 1908 the sultan. Abd : H-Aziz. was de- 
feated and deposed by his brother. Mulni 
Halid, who was recognised by the powers 
in 1909. In 1911 fresh troubles began. 
Fez was besieged by the rebels, but re- 
lieved by the Fr. (May til), while a Sp, 
force at' Earache dealt with the Hiliian 
rebels. In duly 1911 the Gcr. gunboat 
Panther anchored in Agadir harbour osten- 
sibly to protect Ger. interests. After 
protracted negotiations between France 
and Germany the latter left Agadir and 
relinquished nil claims to the country in 
return for compensat ion in the ( 'ongo. J n 
191*2 the Sultan llatid abdicated, and was 
succeeded by his brother Mulni Tusef. 


During the same year the Franco-Sp. 
trcaty r divided the country into the above 
noted spheres of influence or protectorates ; 
but the arrangement was not accepted 
peacefully by the various tribes, and very 
quickly the Sp. zone became the arena of 
contention and guerilla warfare, which 
quickly T involved the Fr. area as well. 

Poincar6 thought that a distinguished 
soldier should be placed at the head of the 
new protectorate and Gen. Lyautey (g.r.), 
appointed on account of his colonial 
record, showed himself to be a great 
modern pro-consul both as builder and 
reformer. The Fr. troops were beginning 
to overcomo their chief difficulties when 
(he First World War broke out in 1911, 
and the Moroccan Army, which contained 
some of tbo best-trained Fr. troops, was 
needed at home. Lyautey had to main- 
tain order and continue his constructive 
wmrk with weak effectives and also to 
repel constant attacks organised by Mulai 
llufld and a son of Abd-el-Kadir, who had 
been armed by the Gers. After the treaty’ 
of Versailles the Fr. reduced their last 
opponents, the Retii-Quarain. aud occu- 
pied the region of Quezzane. By that, 
lime the network of roads constructed by 
Lyautey was almost completed, and this 
was the moment chosen by r a new adver- 
sary, Abd-el-Krini (*/.r.), who had won 
some influence by his defeat of the Sp. at 
Annul in 19*21, to attempt a coup against 
France. At ttr*t Abd-el-Krim won a few 
successes and stirred up trouble in the 
region N. of Fez. Rut an expedition 
under Gen. Boichut proved successful, and 
by 1930 only t tie Tablet and the Rou- 
Dcnib plain lemained to be conquered. 
Ten year- later M., completely pacified, 
administered on modern lines, weathered 
Fr. reverses in the Second World War. 
After the .moist ice of 1940 not a single 
hand was raised against, the Fr. pro- 
teelorntc. Marshal Lvautey's achieve- 
ment wa*- the reason for the continued 
j loyalty <>f the colony. He settled the 
■ judiei.irv problem and, as a supreme 
| guarantee of Moroccan rights, introduced 
I courts of appeal lie laid the fouuda- 
i tioiLs of free public education: he provided 
i schools lor the sons of notables, Muslim 
j colleges, and practical primary schools. 
R> agric. colonisation, and by carrying out 
au minion!-*) public works programme, he 
| created economic prosperity. He intro - 
i diieed the registration of deeds in a country 
: where no land statute had previously 
j existed. Large ter*,. were purchased l>> 
i the protectorate for settlers and for public 
| works, in a country where the Muslims 
habitually sell unwillingly, but Lyautey 
succeeded in currying out this part of his 
programme without conflict, acting always 
without injustice or arbitrariness. Like 
a Rom. pm-consul, Lyautey, with a view 
to military operations as well as for other 
reasons, planned an immense network of 
roads and built them in fifteen years. 
Finally he regulated the exploration and 
exploitation of mines, though the mincrul 
wealth of M. is '»U1 far from heing com- 
pleted exploited, particularly the reserves 
of oil; the discovery, however, of an im- 
portant oil deposit was made at .lebel 
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Tsclfat in 1934. The gov. of the Tangier 
zone was planned before the First World 
War by negotiations between the Fr., 
Brit., and Sp. Govs., and though the plan 
was delayed by the European outbreak,, 
an agreement embodying its terms was 
signed by the three powers in Paris on 
Dee. 18, 1923, and brought into force in 
June 1925. This convention was some- 
what modified by a protocol signed at 
Paris in 1928, to which Italy became an 
additional subscribing member (see 
further under Spheres of Influence and 
Government). The Sp. zone was the base 
of Gen. Franco’s military rising against 
the Sp. republic in 1935 and Moroccan 
troops, known as Moms, played a great 
part on the Nationalist side. The Tangier 
Convention of 1923 was automatically 
renewed in 1936 for a further twelve years. 
The zone was occupied by Sp. troops in 
June 1940. In 1941-12 Hitler put heavy 
pres-sure on Franco to give passage to Ger. 
troops by land and the use of Sp. air- 
fields, so as to complete the policy of 
infiltration Into M. and thereby acquire 
control over Brit. Atlantic communica- 
tions. But whatever progress he may 
have made in these machinations was 
abruptly nullified in Nov. 1942, when a 
large Anglo-Amer. force occupied M. and 
Algiers and thereby began the first phase 
of the N. African campaign for the control 
of the Mediterranean. At Casablanca, 
Jan. 14-24. 1943, President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill, together with their leading 
political and military advisers, arrived at 
general agreement on broad strategic 
plans for the conduct of the war against 
the Axis (see Casablanca Conference). 

Although the Fr. protectorate has been 
in existence for less than forty years, and 
although the final pacification of M. was 
not completed until 1934, the Fr. have 
in that relatively brief period transformed 
the country almost beyond recognition. 
Before 1912 internecine and fratricidal 
warfare was the rule father than the 
exception; the authority of the sultan 
was confined to a few dists., most of the 
country being ruled either by tribal chiefs 
and usurpers or by powerful brigands. 
To-day lawlessness has dwindled almost 
to nothing; standards of public health 
and education arc incomparably higher; 
excellent roads or railways --many of 
them electric— cover the country from 
the N. right down to the Sahara. The 
present fl949) Fr. resident general and 
commander-in-chief, Gen. Juin, who as- 
sumed office in May 1947, is a most 
efficient administrator who, within two 
years, has succeeded in suppressing the 
insecurity and lawlessness that were 
an inevitable aftermath of the world 
war. Marshal Lyautey, the first resident 
general, began to prepare the Moors 
for ultimate self-government, at the same 
time strengthening the authority of the 
sultan. But not oh his successors have 
followed his policy. Although it is 
stated on high authority that ultimately 
France envisages nothing less than total 
independence for M.. the nationalists there 
contend that the Fr. administration at 
Rabat does little to further the cause. 


Moors are excluded from higher and even 
medium rank civil service posts; they 
receive little if any training for future 
responsibility ; there are next to no native 
technicians, economists, or doctors in the 
making. At the same time there is a 
constant flow of Fr. experts, whom at 
present the Moors could not replace, but 
also of lower officials, police, onginc 
drivers, and postmen from France. Yet 
most of the Moors realise that any sudden 
withdrawal of the Fr. would result in 
chaos, and that they are not ready for 
self-government. Potentially M, is among 
the richest countries in the world; but on 
the whole hardly 1 per cent of the mineral 
wealth is exploited. Fr. capital and 
technical resources arc insufficient for a 
more thorough exploitation. Again, as 
regards agriculture, the output could, with 
more widespread irrigation and the appli- 
cation of modern techniques, probably be 
trebled; but a general modernisation of 
agriculture in M. would need a capital out- 
lay far beyond the present means of France. 

See J. G. Jackson, The Empire of 
Morocco, 1809; All Bey el Abbassi, Travels 
in Morocco, Tripoli , etc., 1X03-7, (2 vols.), 
1816; N. G. Kolilfs, Adventures in Morocco , 
1874; W. B. Harris, Tafilel , 1895; J. 
Thompson, Travels in the Atlas Moun- 
tains and Southern Morocco, 1899; Bud- 
gett Meakiu, The Moorish Empire, 1899. 
Land of the Moors, 1901, and The Moors. 
1902; Canal, Geographic generate du 
Maroc , 1902; H. Lorin, L'Afriquc dv 
nord, 1906; F. Moore. Massing of Morocco. 
1908; A. Bernard, Le Maroc, 1915; R. 
Kami. Le Protectorat Marocain, 1921; K. 
B. Cuuninghaine Graham. Mogreb-el 
Acksa: a Journey in Morocco , 1928; II. 
Roberts, History of French Colonial Policy , 
1870-1925, 1929; A. Bonnard. An Marts' 
(7th cd.), 1931 ; J. C616ri<sr, Le Maroc, 1931 ; 
(!. de Chavrebidre, llisfoirc du Maroc, 
1931; P. Desfeuilles, Le Maroc, 1932; 
R. Pinon, Marot-. 1935; E. F. Cruiek- 
shank, Morocco al the Parting of the Ways, 
1935; C. V. Usborne, The Conquest of 
Morocco, 1936; Gen. J. Caloui, La 
France au Maroc , 1937; M. O. El-Hajoni. 
Itistaire diplomatique du Marcs', 1937; 
O. H. Warne, Present-day Morocco. 1937; 
M. M. Knight, Morrs'co as a French Eco- 
nomic Venture, 1938; T. Thomosset, Le 
Maroc, 1940; and St. R. Tnillandier, Le 
Maroc. 1940. 

Morooco, or Marrakesh, old cap. of the 
Moorish empire, cm the N. side of the 
Great Atlas range, 90 m. from the Atlantic 
eon.'.t and 250 in. H.VV. of Fez; has 
man ufs. of carpets and leather, and is 
the centre of the trade of JS. M. The 
city was founded in 1072. arid had a pop. 
of 790,000 in the fourteenth century, 
which has now declined to about 190.000. 

Moron, tn. of Cuba-, W. Indies. 250 m. 
E.8.K. of Havana. Pop. 10„$00. 

Moron (Gk. stupid), term applied 

to the highest grade of mentally defective 
person, those whose ‘mental age’ Is 
somewhere between seven fend twelve 
years. The M. is able to transmit work 
roquiriug rational judgment, but In social 
matters he is largely dependent on the 
help or guidance of other people. Such 
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mental defectives may often be educated 
in special schools for simple employment, 
where they can be kept under observation 
with respect to their social and moral 
quali titles. 

Moron de la Frontera (anct. Arumi), in. 

of Seville, Spain. 32 m. H.E. of Seville. 
The diet, is noted for it-s marble and chalk. 
Olive oil is produced. Pop. IK, 700. 

Moroni, Giambattista (15 10-78), It. 
painter, b. at Hondo, Hereunto; studied 
under Moretto. He was especially suc- 
cessful in portrait -painting, and was 
praised by Titian. Five of his works 
arc in tlic» National Gallery, London, 
including: the excellent ‘Tailor.* 

Morosini, illustrious Venetian family, 
probably of Hungarian origin. Among 
the most famous mem tiers were Domenico 
M. (doge. 111S 5(5), who recaptured Pola 
and other Istrian tns. from the Dalmatian 
corsairs : Marino M. (doge, 1219- 52), who 
introduced the Inquisition into Venice; 
Michele M. (doge, 13821. a celebrated 
financier; Andrea M. (1558-10181, who 
became historiographer to the republic 
(1598), was one of the Council of Ten, 
continued Paolo Paruta’H Annali Veneti, 
and wrote a hist, of Venice (1521-1015, 
pub. 1623) and other works; and Fran- 
cesco M. (1018-94), a great sea captain, 
who became doge in 1088. 

Morpeth, municipal <*mi pari. bor. of 
Northumberland, England. 14 rn. N. by 
\V. of Newcastle. It has remains of a 
medieval castle and gateway; the par. 
church of St. Mary dates from the four- 
teenth century. There are large collieries 
in the neighbourhood, also iron foundries 
and quarries. In the tn. arc breweries, 
corn mills, and flannel factories. M. litis 
one of the most important cattle markets 
in the N. of England. Pop. 10,009. 

Morpheus (from (4k. M op/bj, form), in 
classic mythology, the son of Sleep and 
Night; the god of dreams, ami creator of 
the visions of the sleeper. 

Morphia, popular name for the alkaloid 
morphine, OnlluOaN. Morphine is con- 
tained in opium or the juice of poppy- 
heads ( Papaver somniferam). The opium 
extract is boiled with milk of lime arid the 
product filtered. Morphine is contained 
in the filtrate, all other alkaloids being 
precipitated. After digesting the filtrate 
with ammonium chloride to remove all 
trace of lime, the separate morphine is 
collected and rccrystalliscd from boiling 
alcohol. Morphine forms colourltss prisms 
with one molecule of water of crystallisa- 
tion; it is only slightly soluble in water 
and in cold alcohol, ami on this account Is 
used in medicine in the form of its salts, 
particularly the hydrochloride. Morphine 
is the most effective anodyne known to 
science, relieving pain and producing sleep 
either when administered by the mouth or 
infected hypodermically. One grain of 
the hydrochloride may be a fatal dose, 
but persons habituated to its use are 
capable of taking more than 15 grains a 
day. The effects of the M. habit are 
moral degeneration, disturbance of secre- 
tions, lowering of physical and mental 
powers. The habit is most difficult to 
break, owing to the moral weakness of the 


victim; the sudden withdrawal of the 
drug is highly dangerous, and the only 
cure Is the gradual diminution of the dose 
under circumstances which render it im- 
possible for the patient to obtain more 
than his allowance. Various deriva- 
tives of morphine also find application 
in medicine, particularly diacetylmorphinc 
hydrochloride (heroin), which acts as a 
repressant to the respiratory centres aud 
in used to relieve cough; but as an amtl- 
gesie it is inferior to morphine. Two 
other related alkaloids occur in opium: 
codeine (see (Jopf.ia or Coduikk) ami 
thebuino, the former being a mild rial-- 
eotic, the latter a violent tetanisfng 
poison. The chemical constitution of M. 
was finally estimated in 1925 by Sir 
Robert Robinson. 

Morphology concerns itself only with the 
analysis of any organism into its parts, 
and is not concerned with the life which 
produced, or is possessed by, that organ- 
ism. Thus M. is that, sub -science of 
biology which deals with the study of 
form or structure of the organism, as 
opposed to physiology, which is concerned 
with the functioning of those parts de- 
scribed by M. Expressed in another way, 
M. is the ‘statics’ and physiology the 
‘dynamics’ of the organism. The scien- 
tific study of t he form of an organism can- 
not be completed merely hy description. 
Such phenomena as those of the develop- 
ment of form in the individual, and the 
) resell cc of similar forms in different 
ndividuals, must he considered before the 
M. of an organism can be elucidated. Thus 
M. is intimately associated with embryo- 
logy, in so far as the disposition of tissues 
is concerned, ami with comparative 
anatomy. Homo descriptive M. is found 
in anct. Egyptian. Babylonian, anil 
Chinese records. Aristotle compared man 
with a quadruped; Hieronymus and Fah- 
ricius (1537-1019) compared and con- 
trasted the structure of certain mammals, 
and Pierre Helen (1551) made an im- 
portant advance in extending his investi- 
gations to birds and fishes, (iiulio 
Casserio (1501-1010) contributed to M. by 
comparing tho car ossicles of sev. mam- 
mals ami the goose. Considerable progress 
in the science was made towards the end 
of the eighteenth and in the early nine- 
teenth centuries. Goethe, Huxley, and 
particularly Haeckel, advanced M. by the 
formulation of synthetic views. Goethe 
(1790) in bis Metamorphosis of Plants 
stated cotyledons, subsequent, foliage 
leaves, and fioral leaves were equivalent 
structures, and this was confirmed. 
Goethe also showed that, contrary to the 
general belief at that time, the human 
skull resembled that of other mamma N 
in possessing a premaxillary hone. He 
strongly believed in ‘ unity of plan,’ and to 
this conception St. Hilaire (1818) added 
the ‘principle of connections.* vlx. that 
similar parts occupy similar relative por- 
tions in all animals. The study of M. 
involves tho recognition of homology as 
distinct from a ' Bogy. This was em- 
phasised by Owen v 1 843). Corresponding 
arts developing in similar ways may 
ave very different ultimate forms aud 
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functions, but nevertheless are homolo- 
gous. Petals and foliage leaves of 
delphinium, the human arm and tlio wing 
of a bird, are examples of homologous 
organs. The leaf-liko stem of Ruscui * 
aculeatus and the loaf of smilax, insects’- 
and birds’ wings, are merely analogous, 
for their modes of development and the 
relation they bear to associated parts are 
entirely different. Although homology 
does not necessarily imply relationship, 
Haeckel and Gegenbaur regarded it ns 
indicating common descent, and this view 
is held by most biologists. That branch 
of M. which traces descent by means of 
homologous characters Haeckel distin- 
guished as phytogeny. As a result of 
emhryologiral homologies, discovered by 
von Baer, Haeckel formulated his ‘ Hio- 
genrtie Law of Descent,' generally spoken 
of as the 4 Recapitulation Theory,' which 
states that the development of the in- 
dividual organism recapitulates tho course 
of its evolution: this theory is now 
accepted with considerable reservation 
.since many features of an embryo ob- 
viously have no evolutionary significance. 
Thus M., from its apparently ir significant 
beginnings, has developed into the key- 
stone of evolutionary biology. See also 
Anatomy; Biology: Cell Theory; 
Embryology; Histology; Homology; 
Physiology. See K. S. Russell. Form 
and Function: a Contribution to the His- 
tory of Animal Morphology, 1916; A. 
Meyer. Log'k der Morphologic ini Rahmen 
drier Logik der gesamten Dialogic . 1926: 
K. O. Conklin, A Synopsis of the General 
Morphology of Animals, 1927; W. B. 
Crow. Contributions to the Principles of 
Morphology . 1929; J. T. Saunders and 
S. M. Manton, A Manual of Practical 
Vertebrate Morphology, 1931; D’Arcy VY. 
Thompson, <>n drouth and. Form, 1917, 
1942; G. Muller, Die Gestalt f rage in der 
Litcraturu'issenschajt and Goethes Mor- 
phologic, 1944; and Sir A. Keith, Human 
Embryology and Morphology, 1949. 

Morphy, Paul f 1837 -HI), Aincr. chess 
player. See under Cm>,<. 

Morris, Sir Edward Patrick (1839-193.5), 
first Baron, Newfoundland statesman, b. 
at St. John’s, and educated at Bona ven- 
ture College, St. John’s, and univ. of 
Ottawa. He became a solicitor of the 
supreme court m 1884, and was called to 
the Bar in 1885 . He sat in Parliament 
for St. John’s, 1885-1919. In 1889 he 
liecame a member of the Cabinet, but left 
his party on the vote for tho Reid railway 
contract, which he was mainly instru- 
mental in earn ing. He was loader of tho 
Independent Liberal party. 1898-1900, 
but held a seal in tho Cabinet 1 900 -7. In 
1905 he became leader of tho People's 
party. Attorney-general and adminis- 
trator of justice. 1902-7. Premier of 
Newfoundland, 1909-18. P.C., 1911. He 

represented Newfoundland at the Im- 
perial Defence Conference in 1909, at the 
Imperial Conferee e and the coronation in 
1911, and at tho imperial War Conference, 
1917. He was a member of tho Brit. War 
Cabinet, Feb.- Juno 1917. He od. the 
Newfoundland law reports. 1830-1905, 
cited as Morris's Reports.- 


Morris, Gouverneur (1752-1816), Amor, 
diplomat and statesman, b. in Now York. 
Called to the liar in 1771. lie had joined 
the patriotic party by 1775, and sat in the 
Continental Congress, 1777-80. Ho be- 
came assistant-financier to Robert Morris 
(1781-85), after publishing a series of 
essays on Amer. finances in the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet (1780). and practically 
founded tho national coinage. M. helped 
to draw up and revise the document set- 
ting forth the C.S. constitution (1787). 
He then travelled in France, England, and 
Germany, becoming minister to France? 
from 1792 to 1794. He was elected l T .H. 
senator for New York (1800- 3), and chair- 
man of the Erie Canal Commission (1810). 
Sec J. Sparks, Memoirs of Gouverneur 
Morris , with Selections from his Papers, 
1832; E. Puyckinck, Cyclopaedia of 
American Literature (vol. i.). 1855, and Anne 
Cowley Morris (od.), The Diary and Letters 
of Gouverneur Morris , 1888. See also life 
hv T. Roosevelt (Amor. Stutcsmon Series), 
1888. 

Morris, Sir Lewis (1833-1907). Brit, 
poet, great-grandson of the Welsh poet., 
Lewis M. (rf. 1765). lie graduated from 
Oxford (1855). and was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln's Inn in 1861. practising till 
1 88 1. Always interested in higher educa- 
tion in Wales, he became deputy-chan- 
cellor of the univ. of Wales, and served on 
the gmerning bodies of the three Welsh 
colleges. His works include* Songs of Two 
Worlds (1871 -75); The Epic of Hades 
(1876-77, which went through numerous 
eels.): Gwen, a Drama in Monologue ( 1879); 
The Ode of Life (1880); Songs Unsung 
C 1 S S 3 > ; Songs of Pritain (1887. eendaining 
oeles on the eineen’s Jubilee and the femnela- 
t ion of Hie Imperial Institute): Idylls and 
Lyrics { 1 896 ) ; The Harvest-tide (1901); and 
The Xew Rambler: from Desk to Platform 
(1905). A collection ot ids we»rks appeared! 
in 1882 < rev i see l 1907). M. was made a 
knight of tlie* e>rder of the Saviour (of 
l»re*eee) m 1879, nuel uwardeel a jubilee* 
medal (1887). 

Morris, Richard Janies, see Zadkiel. 

Morris, William (1831-96), Eng. poet 
and artist, b. at Walthamstow. Essex. He 
was educated at Marlbonmgh anel at 
Exeter College, Oxford. At the univ. he 
read widely, anel began his friendship with 
Edwarel Burne-Jones. M. was one of the 
originators of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine (1850), to whieh ho contributed 
short stories, essays, and poems. In 1858 
he* pub. a book of ver.««e. The Defence, of 
Gat never * , but at this time his interest was 
inclining to painting and illuminating. 
Ho marrieel Jane Burden in 1859, anel 
Imilt, a house at I’pteiu for himself, for 
whieh he elesigned the decoratiems. It 
was probably this that gave bim tho ielca 
of forming (1861) a firm eif manufacturers 
anel decorators, known as M., Marshall. 
Faulkner & Company, tho main object of 
which was to produce artistic furniture 
and to undertake? artistic furbishing. 

In 1868 he began to write The 
Earthly Paradise, which ho Completed in 
1870. After this wan pub, M. turned 
his attentton Hi illuminated MSS., and 
later stud tod the arts of dyeing anel 
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carpet-weaving. In the early eighties he 
embraced socialistic tenets. In 1890 he 
started at Hammersmith the Kelmscott 
Press (so called after his house near Lecb- 
lade, which he had leased in 1871), and 
thence issued the magnificent ami much- 
souglit-iifter books. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the great influence that M. 
has had on book production. Although 
his direct influence is somewhat decried at 
the present time, it is undeniable that the 
form of the better class modern book owes 
a debt to the impetus given by M. 

His first vol. of verse. The Defence of 
Gucnercrc (1858). was the earliest mani- 
festation of what is called the second 
romantic revival, of whicli he and Rossetti 
wore the leaders. Hath writers were 
drawn to medieval sources, as were their 
early nineteenth-century predecessors, 
hut they used those sources in a novel and 
much more scholarly manner, and in some 
sort seemed to succeed in reviving the 
sentiments and modes of thought of the 
Middle Ages. Yet M.’s The Kind's 
Jiream, llaystack in the Floods, Sir Peter 
Harpdon f s End , and Shameful Death all 
Rhow that he realises the savage clement in 
the Middle Ages which he is fur from repre- 
senting as a past, golden age of prosperity 
and bliss. In The Life and Death of Jason 
(1867), The Earthly Paradise. (1868-70). 
and Lore is Enough U8< / ; there is an even 
flow of narrative, if somewhat diffuse ami 
monotonous in general effect. Both the 
two former of these works contain a 
memorable envoi to Chaucer, and the 
scheme of The Earthly Paradise is so con- 
ceived that M. can select, from all the great 
stories of the world’s literature, classical, 
medieval, or oriental, and clothe them in 
medieval dress, hove is Enough is a well- 
constructed mystery play. Sigurd the 
Volsung (1876) is an ambitious version of 
Scandinavian legend, reproducing the 
wild spirit of Norse poetry and the austere 
passion of N. sagas. M.’s theory of art 
may be briefly mentioned. Like that of 
his master, Kuskin. it was one with a very 
practical bearing on the conduct of life. 
The key to his position in this regard is to 
be found in bis own words: ‘That thing 
which l understand by real art is the ex- 
pression by man of his pleasure in labour’ 
( Lectures on Art). M. believed that all 
creative work whatsoever ought to bo 
artistic so as to produce the pleasure that 
comes from the healthy exercise of man’s 
energies and ’appeals to his emotions and 
his intellect by means of Jus senses.’ To 
M. the greatest happiness is happy work, 
and the greatest sin, t he sin against, beauty 
of life, thought, or natural environment. 
Among his other writings were lvng. verse 
trans. of the /Encid (1*75) and the Odyssey 
(1887); The House of the Waitings (1889); 
and News from Nowhere (1891). A col- 
lected ed. of his works, with introductions 
by May M., was pub. 1910-15. See lives 
by A. Vail a nee (with bibliography), 1897; 
,T. W. Maekail. 1899; Holbrook Jackson, 
1908; J. Drinkwater, 1912; A. Compton* 
ltickett, 1918; G. D. II. Cole (in Revalua- 
tions), 1931; P. Bloomfield. 1934; Esther 
Meynell, 1948; and E. and S. Godwin 
Warrior Hard), 1948; also B. I. Evans, 


William Morris and his Poetry, 1925; F. L. 
Lucas, Eight Victorian Poets. 1930; and 
A. D. M. IToarc, The Works of Morris and 
Yeats in Relation to Early Saga Literature , 
1937. 

Morris, William Richard, see. Nitfpii'.ld, 
first Viscount. 

Morris (Morrice, Mourice, Mores) Dance, 

O.E. dance probably of Moorish origin, 
and most likely introduced into England 
by Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I. 
In Henry VIII. ’s reign it formed an 
essential part of most rustic and parochial 
festivities. When later it was associated 
with the May games, the dancers fre- 
quently represented characters of the 
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At th»‘ tnghsli l'ulk Dance Society’s annual 
festival at Caerlcon 


Robin llood legend, especially Maid 
Marian mid Friar Tuck. The hobby- 
horse was at one time a prominent figure 
in t hi< donee. It was suppressed by the 
Puritans and never generally revived. 
See .1. Mrutt. Sports and Pastimes, 1810; 
J. Brand, Observations on Popular An- 
tujudus, 1813: F. Douce, Illustrations of 
Shnkesj/anc (vol. ii.), 1839; C. Sharp 
and 11. Macllwuino. The Morris Rook. 
1907: J. 11. Crompton. Folk Dance. 
Honk. 1940; V. Alford, Peeps at English 
Folk Donees. 1940; I). Kennedy, England's 
Dances: Folk Dancing To-day and Yester- 
day, 1948; and also The Journal of the 
English Folk Dance Swicty. 

Morris Motors Limited, important 
motor-car manufacturing company, which 
was registered June 29, 19*26. as having 
acquired the businesses of a previous com- 
pany of the name of Hoillek and Pratt 
Ltd. and Oshorton Radiators Ltd. The 
Im siu ess is the outcome of the remarkable 
capacity, inventiveness, and organising 
skill of its chairman. Lord Nuffield, who, 
from small beginnings at a little workshop 
he started at O* age of seventeen, de- 
veloped the great, factory at Cowley in 
Oxfordshire. The works rover 8*2 ac., 
with an aim. output capacity exceeding' 
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100,000 care. The authorised capital of 
the company is £5,650,000, viz. £2,650,000 
in ordinary and £3,000.000 in 7 1 per cent 
cumulative preference stock. No prior or 
pari -passu shares can now be issued with- 
out the consent of the preference stock- 
holders. The company controls Morris 
Commercial Care Ltd.; Nuffield Accept- 
ances Ltd.; Nuffield (Australia) Pty. 
Ltd.; Nuffield Exports Ltd.; Nuffield 
Mechanisations Ltd.; Nuffield Metal Pro- 
ducts Ltd.; Nuffield Tools and Gauges 
Ltd.; Riley Motors Ltd.; The M.G. Car 
Company Ltd.; The Nuffield Press Ltd.; 
The S.U. Carburetter Company Ltd. ; and 
Wolseley Motors Ltd. 

Morrison, Arthur (6. 1863), Eng. novel- 
ist and writer on art. His best stories are 
Tales of Mean Streets (1804); A Child of 
the Jogo (1806); The Barrington Deed-box 
(1897)'; The Hole in the Wall (1902); Green 
Eye of Goofia (1904); Green Ginger (1909); 
Fiddle o’ Dreams (1933); and a series of 
detective stories centred on the fictional 
character, Martin Hewitt, investigator. 
He wrote also The Painters of Japan 
(1911). and other books on oriental art. 
Co-author of the plays That Brute Sim- 
mons (1904); The Dumb Cake (1907); and 
A Stroke of Easiness (1907). 

Morrison, George Ernest (1862-1920). 
Australian explorer and journalist; b. at 
Geelong, Victoria; son of a Scotsman, 
principal of Geelong College. He left 
Melbourne Univ. at eighteen and became 
a wanderer. He visited South Sea Is. as 
a common sailor, 1882, and pub. observa- 
tions on forced labour there in Melbourne 
Age. In the same year lie crossed Aus- 
tralia N. to S. In New Guinea he was 
nearly murdered by natives. M.D., 1887. 
He visited U.S.A., W. Indies, Spain, and 
Morocco. In 1890 he went to Ballarat 
and was for two years in charge of the 
hospital. He crossed from Shanghai to 
Rangoon by land, 1894. In 1895 he be- 
came correspondent of The Times in China 
and Siberia, and in Peking/luring siege of 
the legations. 1900. In 1907 he crossed 
China, Peking to Tonquin, and in 1910 
rode from Honan to Russian Turkestan. 

Morrison, Herbert Stanley (b. 1888), 
Eng. statesman. Jle was educated at an 
elementary school in London, and later 
was a shop assistants telephone operator, 
and a deputy newspaper circulation 
manager. In 1915 lie became secretary of 
the London Labour party, holding office 
until 1940. Entering local government 
M. was mayor of Hackney, 1919-20, and, 
In 1922. became Socialist leader in the 
L.C.C. ; an alderman from 1931. he was 
leader of the council from 1939 to 1940. 
His first appearance in national politics 
was in 1923. when he became M.P. for S. 
Hackney. He lost this seat in 1924, but 
regained it five years later, becoming 
minister of transport In Macdonald’s 
minority gov. until the Labour defeat of 
1931. Concentrating upon local govern- 
ment M. was responsible for the legislation 
setting up the Loiglon Passenger Trans- 
port Board. Returning to Parliament in 
1935 he became minister of supply in the 
wartime Coalition Gov. in 1940, but soon 
exchanged that post for the- Home Office 


and the Ministry of Homo Security. From 
1942 to 1945 he was a member of the War 
Cabinet. In the third Labour gov. of 
1945 M. became leader of the Houso of 
Commons and lord president of tho council. 
Besides being an administrator of ability 
he is un original thinker on tho problems 
of socialism and the Labour party, 
tending rather to the old tradition of 
Eng. Radicalism than to doctrinaire 
Marxism. He has written Socialisation 
and Transport (1933); How Greater 
London is Gocemed (1935, 1949); Looking 
Ahead (1943); and The Peaceful Devolution 
(1949), a collection of speeches. Sec life 
by M. Edclman, 1948. 

Morrison, Robert (1782-1834), Brit, 
missionary, founder of Protestant missions 
in China, b. at Morpeth. Ho studied in 
England from 1801 to 1807. when he was 
sent to Canton by the London Missionary 
Society. In 1809 he became translator 
to the E. India Company. lie estab. an 
Anglo -Chinese college at Malacca in 1818. 
He trails, the Bible into Chinese (1809- 
1819), and compiled a Dictionary of the 
I'hinese Language (1815-23); Chinese 
Grammar (1815); and ('hiriese Miscellany 
(1825). 

Morriston, riv. of Ross and Cromarty 
and Inverness, Scotland. Its source is 
near Loch Cluny, and it flows into Loch 
Ness at Invermorriston in Inverness. 
Length 19 in. 

Morristown, co. seat of Morris co., New 
Jersey, U.S.A., on Whippany ll„ 26 in. \V. 
by N. of New York. It is a favourite 
summer and health resort. Pop. 15,000. 

Morrow, Dwight Whitney (1873-1931). 
Amor, diplomat and banker. Fie was a 
member of J. P. Morgan & Company 
<//.i\). from 1914 to 1927; chairman of the 
Prison Inquiry Commission, New Jersey. 
1917. and of the New Jersey State Hoard 
Institutions and Agencies until 1920. 11c 
was advisor to the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, 1918. D.S.M., 1919. 

He became chairman of the 1 'resident’s 
Aircraft Board in 1925, and was ambas. to 
Mexico from 1927 to 1930. He was 
successful in bringing to an end the tension 
between Mexico and the U.S.A., and in 
establishing an era of bettor feeling. 
He was one of the U.8. delegates to the 
London Naval Conference in 1930 and. 
later, was elected to tho D.rt. Senate as a 
Republican from New Jersey. See life 
by II. Nicolson, 1949. 

Mors, or Morso, is. of Denmark, off the 
W. coast, of Jutland, in the Liirn Fjord. 
Chief tn. is Nykjobing. Length 22 in. 
Pop. 18,500. 

Mors, tn. in the Rhineland prov.. Ger- 
many, 17 m. W. of Essen, with coal-min- 
ing and iron foundries. Pop. 24,000. 

Morse, Samuel Finley Breele (1791- 
1872), Amor. Inventor of telegraphic sys- 
tem. b. at Charlestown. Massachusetts. 
In 1811 ho came to England tnjstudy art 
under West, and gained a gold medal 
in 1813 for a statue. He returned to 
America in 1815. and was first . president 
of the Nat ional Academy of Design, New 
York, during 1820-42. Ho also studied 
chem. and electricity, and in 1832 con- 
ceived the idea of a magnetic, telegraph. 
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The original M. rode (see under Tele* 
okaphy) was do vised in 1837 with Alfred 
Vail aucl introduced by M. for use with a 
self-recording telegraph. In 1843 Con* 
grows granted $30,000 for an experimental 
telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore, and M.’s system was soon 
widely adopted. See. life by S. 1. Prime, 
1875, and K. S. Morse <cd.), Letters and 
Journals , 1011. 

Morse, sec Walrus. 

Morse Code, see Telegraphy, Morse 
System. 

Morshansk, tn. in the Voronezh Region 
of the R.S.F.S.K.. 58 m. N.N.K. of the city 
of Tambov . It is a trade centre for wheal 
grown in Tambov, Penza, etc. The 
liianufH. include glue, tallow, soap, and 
malt. Pop. 30,000. 

Mortain, vil. in the dept, of Manche. 
Franco, 20 in. W.8.W. of Avranehes. For 
details of the fighting here during the 
Second World War see under Fa la the, 
Battle of the Fahtise Pocket. Pop. 1707. 

Mortality. — The Law of Mortality . In 
actuarial calculations the law which, 
founded on the average M. for any given 
number of years, determines the pro- 
portion of persons who die in any assigned 
period of life or interval of age out of a 
given number who enter upon the same 
interval. 

Hills of Mortality . — Abstracts from par. 
registers giving the number of persons 
that have tiled in any par. during certain 
periods of time, and denominated accord- 
ing to the period taken, weekly, monthly, 
or yearly hills. They originated in Lon- 
don in the sixteenth century, during the 
time a plague epidemic was ravaging the 
city, and have been pub. regularly from 
shortly after that year till the present 
t ime. See also Bill ok Mortality. 

Mortality, Bill of, see Bill. 

Mortar (Lat. mortarivn i), material used 
o hind together the bricks and stones of 
t building. The use of such a material 
dates back to early times. M. is a 
mixture of lime with water and sand. The 
sand is placed on the mixing platform and 
formed into a ring, into which the re- 
quired quantity of lime Is placed. The 
whole is then well sprinkled with clean 
water, the sand turned over the lime, ami 
it is left to ‘slake’ for a day or two, when 
it is well mixed up. It is preferable to 
leave the M. for some time after mixing, 
until it la * tempered.* 4 Hydraulic mortar’ 
is a name sometimes given In M. which 
hardens in water (as opposed to ordinary 
M.. which hardens only in air), but this 
is really cement U/.r.). 

Mortar, short piece of ordnance with a 
very wide smooth bore, the width of 
which in early pieces equalled the length 
of the M. It was formerly employed 
against forte during sieges owing to its 
power to develop high angle tire. Before 
the First World War Ms. were heavily 
constructed and unsuitable for field work, 
but. during the war a light portable 
pattern was invented (the Stokes M.) 
which could develop an accurate destruc- 
tive tiro at short range. In trench warfare 
such a weapon was invaluable against, hos- 
tile machine-gun emplacements, snipers' 


posts, or any construction in the front lino 
which could not lie destroyed by rifle 
fire. As they must be well to the front 
to be of service, their ammunition 
supply became one of difficulty. In 
the Second World War Ms. were ex- 
tensively used as on infantry support 
weapon. Besides the 2-in. M., throw- 
ing a bomb about the size of a hand- 
grenade, Brit, battalions in the Second 
World War included in their support, 
company a M. platoon armed with 
3-in. Ms. which were carried in liren- 
carriers. As pieces of this calibre could 
conveniently be broken down into load* 
for one pack animal, they were* exten- 
sively used in nit. warfare. Their high 
trajectory permitted their use in wooded 
country where the problem of crest 
clearance could not. be surmounted by light 
artillery at short range, and on the N. 
sectors of the Russian front they tended 
to replace the light field gun as a close- 
support weapon. As a result of experience 
by both sides in this theatre heavier 
models were developed, of which the 
Finnish Tuiupela (120 mm.) M. was one 
of the llrst. This and similar weapons up 
to 15(1 mm. had a round instead of a 
square baseplate with detachable wheels 
and could he lowed like a field-gun, blit, 
muzzle foremost. Owing to tlicir smooth 
bore and Jess complicated recoil mechan- 
ism, Ms. could he more speedily and 
cheaply manufactured than field guns, ami 
besides wore well suited for transport by 
air. In the tier. Army, handicapped by 
its insufficient estab. of artillery. .\N. 
tended more and more to replace the 
infantry support gun. especially in air- 
borne divs. This led in the Brit. Army to 
the development of a counter-M. organisa- 
tion at brigade level. A 4 -2 -in. M. 
was used in the N. African campaign, 
with a range of over 2000 yds. and a 
20-lb. bond). In the Normandy landing* 
ti-in. Ms. were mounted on tanks. At the 
end of the war the U.8, army was testing 
a self-propelled M. tiring a 2 -ton pro- 
jectile 4 m. 

Mortara, tn. of Italy in the prov . of 
Pavia, 25 in. S.W. of Milan. The Aus- 
trians gained a victory ov er the Sardinians 
here in 1840. It. is a railway junction, 
and has iron works. Pop. 11,000. 

Mortar and Pestle. M. is a vessel m 
which substances are ground to fragments 
or pulverised by beating with an instru- 
ment called the pestle. They are made 
of various substances according to their 
use. Glass. agate, flint, porphyry, stone- 
ware, or cast-iron is generally used. Glass 
and stoneware Ms. are used in the 
laboratory for analytical work, agate is 
used when the substance is to he reduced 
to a very fine powder, whereus iron Ms. 
are employed for crushing coarser sub- 
stances. 

Mortehoe, vil. of N. Levon, 14 m. from 
Ilfracombe. The church has interesting 
carving and a good specimen of mo&uic. 
Bet ween M. and the sea is Mortc Point. 
1 in. N. of WooitbHMiibe and t> in. from 
Ilfracombe. Between Croyde. 11 in. 
from Ilfracombe, and Mortc Bay are many 
acres of fine bold headland and ugric. 
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land with splendid views of Morto Point, 
Kipling' Tors, and Uartland Foint, This 
land has been given to the National 
Trust. Near M. is the Pull Point light- 
house, where mechanism for signalling 
both by light and sound is to be seen,- 
notably the reflected red light on to the 
dangerous Morte Stone, where there are 
treacherous currents. 

Mortgage, transfer of land or other 
property as security for the repayment of 
a loan/ It is to he distinguished both 
from a hypothecation and a pawn or 
plldgc. In hypothecation the creditor 
has rights over but does not take posses- 
sion of the hypothecated property of his 
debtor. This latter term in Kng. law is 
practically . onflned to a master’s (q.r.) 
power to raw* money on his ship or cargo 
for necessary purposes (arc also JSot- 
TOMRVh but is a common form of security 
in Scots law (see Hypotijkc). In the case 
of a pledge of goods, possession is given to 
the pawnee, and herein it iliifers from a 
true M. of chattels by bill of sale Itf.r.). 
Under a bill of sale to secure a debt, the 
property in, but not the possession of, the 
scheduled goods and chattels passes to 
the grantee, subject either to a condition 
cancelling the transfer on performance of 
the condition to repay the loan with 
interest, or to a proviso enabling the 
grantor (debtor) to redeem his property 
by such payment and at once to have it 
reconveyed to him. 

Moriyag e of hand. — A legal as distinct 
from an equitable >1. iq.r.) is created by a 
deed (q.v.) conveying the full ownership 
of the land comprised in it to the mort- 
gagee. subject to the mortgagor’s ‘equity 
of redemption.’ a right to have his land 
back again on payment of tlie priu. 
money and interest. Most Ms. include 
an exprrss covenant. iq.r.) on the part of 
the mortgagor personally to repay the 
loan. but. such covenant is obviously only 
useful where the mortgagor has money 
with which to repay, ami. generally speak- 
ing, the mortgagee sues on it only if the 
land becomes less valuable and insufficient 
to secure the loan. The rights of the 
mortgagee are: (1 ) To sue on the covenant 
to repay at any tune after the expiration 
of the pi-riod (usually six months) fixed 
for payment. (2> Tn enter into possession 
of the bind at anv time; though usually 
the mortgagor is left in possession pending 
the necessity of realising the security. In 
any case, if the mortgagee goes into pos- 
session he will be called upou to account 
strictly not. only for tho rents and profits 
received by him. but for all he might have 
received if he had exercised the utmost 
care. When in possession he may make 
building leases for ninety-nine years, or 
occupation leases for twenty-ono years. 
If he remain in po^cssion for twelve years 
without acknowledging the title of tho 
mortgagor, he hccnnicn absolutely entitled 
to the laud (see I. imitations, Statutkh 
of). (3) To apply after the expiration of 
the term for reniyment, to the court for 
a foreclosure order, i.e. an order fixing a 
further period (generally six months) 
within which the mortgagor must pay the 
principal, interest and cost-,, or be for ever 


foreclosed of liis equity of redemption. 
(Under the Law of Property Act, 19*25, 
the notice requiring payment of the 
M. money must bo m writing.) (4) To 
sell the land, and out of the proceeds to 
recoup himself, tho costs of the sole, the 
M. debt and interest, which right is less 
stringent than a foreclosure, because the 
mortgagor is entitled to the surplus pro- 
ceeds. Hut there is no right to sell unless 
either (a) tho mortgagee has given three 
months’ notice in writing demanding pay- 
ment and stating his intention to sell if 
the money he not paid; or ( b ) some interest 
is two months in arrenr; or (c) there has 
been some breach of the covenants in the 
deed other than that for the repayment of 
the loan. A right to sell is implied in a 
M. deed, and therefore no order of court 
is required. (.3) To appoint a receiver of 
tho rents and profits to apply the same in 
payment of debt and interest. The mort - 
gugor’s rights are: (J) If in possession to 
make building and occupation leases for 
ninety-nine and twenty -one years respec- 
tively. 1 * 2 ) If he redeems, to get his land 
back free from all restrictions whatever. 
Cl) dt ho remains in possession for twelve 
years without paying any part of the 
principal or interest, to ignore tho mort- 
gagee’s rights. Any provision inserted in 
the M. to prevent redemption on payment 
or performance of the debt, or obligation 
for which the security was given is terme 1 
a * clog ’ or ‘fetter’ ori the equity of re- 
demption and is void. No agreement 
between mortgagor aud mortgagee con- 
tained in the M. can make the M. irre- 
deemable, and no contract, at tho time of 
the M. and as part of the M. transaction, 
or. as one of the terms of the loan, can bo 
valid if it provides that the mortgaged 
property shall become the absolute prop- 
erty of the mortgagee upon any event 
whatsoever. Redemption may. however, 
be postponed for a reasonable time where 
there is a corresponding provision for the 
continuance of tin* loan, and there do not 
exist any circumstances which make the 
clause oppressive or unreasonable. The 
right of redemption continues unless and 
until by judgment for foreclosure, or tho 
operation of the Statute of Limitations, 
the diameter of the creditor is changed 
for that of owner, or the interest of the 
mortgagor is destroy cd by sale either 
under the process of Ihc court or of a 
power in the M. incident to the security. 
The mortgagee has no right of foreclosure 
unless tho contract contains a condition 
upon which a forfeiture results; for the 
court grants a foreclosure upon the prin- 
ciple that the mortgagor has broken a 
condition which forfeits his legal right to 
redeem. Thereupon, however, his equit- 
able right to redeem arise®, and fore- 
closure is the remedy by which that right 
is terminated. Tho right of a mortgagor 
to redeem on payment of principal and 
interest and costs, was. until tho changes 
made by the Law of Property Act, 19*2, 3. 
not a mere right, but an cqfdtahlo estate 
or interest in the property, lint, his right 
or equity of redemption is no iongor an 
equitable estate or interest. Under the 
present system of creating legal Ms., the 
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mortgagee takes only ft term of years. Hruce to Parrickfergus, and defeated the 
leaving the legal freehold reversion ex- Laeyts. lie became justiciar of Ireland in 
pec-taut on tlie M. tenn in the mortgagor. 131'J, fought for his uncle. Huger M. of 
Tims the mortgagor retains his legal free- Chirk, in Wales in 1320, and in 1322 was 
hold estate aiul lie eunnot. at the same captured and sent to the Tower, lie 
time have an equitable estate coextensive et- raped to Haris in 1324 , and became chief 
with it. lienee instead of his equity of adviser to Queen Isabella. Jn J327 he 
redemption constituting an equitable became justiciar of Wales. In 1330 he 
estate, it subsists only as a right, in equity was accused of treason and complicity In 
to redeem the property, this right being the death of Edward 11.. and other charges, 
attached to his legal freehold estate (and and executed at Tyburn, 
similarly in the case of a M. of chattels). Mortlake, vil. in Surrey, England, 0 4 in. 
A deposit of title-deeds as a security for from London. The church of St. Mary the 
a debt, without writing or by word of Virgin, founded in 134S, rebuilt in 1S43. 
mouth, may create a charge upon the and often enlarged, contains memorial* to 
property notwithstanding the Law of Sir Philip Francis and Sir John Temple. 
Property Act, 1025, since (he delivery of besides many tombs of celebrities, notably 
the deeds is suflicient part performance of of Dr. John l)ce, philosopher and astro- 
the implied agreement to give a security, logcr. The ‘Ship Hotel ’ is notable as the 
A deposit of title-deeds docs not itself ti niching point of the aun. boat rare 
create a charge, and tin- mere possession between Cambridge and Oxford L-uiv*. 
of deeds without evident e of the contract Mailing is the local industry, 
under which possession was obtained. Mortmain. An alienation of land in M. 
will not create ari equitable sccurit y . ! or in wortiai mnuu denotes t lie transfer of 
Although there may have been no actual land into the dead hand either of the 
transfer of the M. a person who adwinces church or any other corporation (?.r.), and 
money for the purpose of pa> ing it off. and was so tailed from the fact that. Tiie 
whoso money is thus applied, becomes an immortalilx and oilier non-human attn- 
cquituhlc assignee ul the M. ami is entitled butes of corporat ions necessarily prevented 
to have it kept uli\c for bis benelit. the lands in tlieii possession from ever 
Mortgagees of houses to which the In* | being profitable eithei to the king or to 
crease of Pent mid .*f. '*;:»gc Interest . the imiiKdinte feudal lortls of those who 
Hestrietion Ads. 11)20- J3 apply are sub- \ bad ahcuatetl them, la cause there was no 
ject t<» rostra tions under tiiose Acts on possibility of escheat (c/.r. ». reliefs. ward- 
flic rate, of interest and on tin- exercise ships, marriages, or au> other feudal aids, 
of their remedies, including going mto The Statute of Morf mum, PJ71). prohibited 
possession. tin* t rnnstc r of lands ot* teuemeiitH ‘in such 

Welsh Mortgui/e.- A \\ elsh M. isapracti- a way that such lauds or tenement* 
rally obsolete form ot security. It is an should eome into limit main.* The leurn- 
a^suraiiee by which, to receixe n debt the \ ing on the siibicet of M. is almost as pure*! \ 
property is eon \ eyed to tin* creditor with- i antiquarian a-n that, .f feudal aids, but i-. 
out any condition for pn> merit or proviso j still of suin' pra< tical importaiu-e from the 
lor reemm yance. the bargain being that j la« t that though the sumo reasons do not 
until redemption the rents mid proills arc j now exist tor prohibiting the conveyance* 
to be Net olV against the interest. A ol land to a cm porat ion, and though then* 
Welsh M. glxos a right to redemption ut jure liumcious statutory prox j«don*> l*y 
any time oil paymenl of principal and j which almost any corporation can hold 
interest, but confers no power to torupcl j laud with or without a roxal lie once, the 
redemption or to foreclose. j Mori main Acts ol 1271), 1301. 1S8S, arc 

Ste It. 11. (’note*. Laic of .Urw/i/di/fs. | still in force Early in the hist, of Eng 
2 xols. (Pth cd., 1 !)27, by It. L. Hams- 1 real propert \ laxx . the eonx ey amr of land 
botham); W. H. Fisher and J. M. Light- I xxas nc\t to impossible. but even when 
wood. Law of Morfi/w/r (7th cd.). 11)31.; most *»f the feudal restrictions on uljenu- 
with supplement, 11)47: II. 11 an bury j tion laid been abolished, it. still irmainc'd. 
mid P. II. M. Wnldook. I aiu of Moriyaut x. j and m the tlicorv of the common laxx still 
1D3S; and 1L W. Tnrnei. Kqiniit of j remain-. impossible fora corporation to 
little mptton, 11)31 . 'purchase land without a licence. The 

Mortification (physiology ). ste (L\x- , only jusiilioaiiun for such a prohibition at 
gkknk. j the pi ciseiit day is the objection to per- 

Mortiflcation, Scots legal phrase* applied j pclmtics, or. in other words, \n-iuu! xxitli* 
to lands given lor charitable or public- ; holding of land from the open marked, 

uses. Ms." for the benefit of the poor j Hut at the present day numerous cor- 

gen<‘ially full undcT the administration of pnrai ions can hold lauds in M. without 
the heritor!* (c/.r.i ntnl Kirk session, xx bile ‘ either a licence from the Prawn or the 
lands given for any charitable purpose are j authorisation of a public or prlxate Act 
disposed to trustees to be held m blench of Parliament. Every registered joint- 
er fou. The Pourl of Session has juris- stock company (incorporated under the 

* diction to control the* management of the Companies pousolidat ion Act . Jims, onlo- 
ad ministration of Ms. M. is practically Acts consolidated in that Act) formed for 
synonymous xx i tli Fug. mortmain (c/.r.). the acquisition of gain may hold lands for 
Mortimer. Roger, first. Earl of March the purposes cd the business of the eoni- 
(r. 12H7-1330). In 1304 he succeeded puny : but no comi any formed to promote 
ids father, Edmund M.. the first baron l»y art. religion, scion v ■ . or charity, or for a 
writ, as lord of Wigmoro, and in 1306 was nou -lucrative purpose, can hold more than 
knighted. lu 1316 lie xvas appointed 2 ae. of land without the sanction of 
lieutenant of Ireland, and In 1317 drove the Hoard of Trade, (’hardy trustees 
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may be incorporated under the Charitable Master (1934) ; In the Steps of St. Paul 
Trusts Acts, and may then hold lands (1936); «nd Through Lands of the Bible 
without further licence. Under the Public (1938). He has also written In Search of 
Health Act, 1875. the Municipal Corpora- South Africa (1948). 
tion Act, 1882, the Local Government Morton, James Douglas, fourth Earl of 
Acts, 1888 and 1894, municipal corpora- («f. 1581), regent of Scotland. In 1557 he 
t ions, co. councils, and other local authori- subscribed the llrst, bond of the Scottish 
ties are empowered to hold lands for the reformers, but withdrew his support in 
purposes of those Acts. Any assurance 1539. When Mary Quocn of Scots arrived 
of land, or personal estate to be laid out in Scotland ho became privy councillor. 
a 4 ' land, for educational purposes is He was instrumental in suppressing 
exempted from restrictions under the Huntley's conspiracy in 1562, and was 
M. Acts. A local authority may accept made lord chancellor in 1 563. lie offered 
land, money, nr other property for the no opposition to the marriage of Mary 
purposes of the Housing Act. 1936, and with Darnloy, instigated the murder of 
it is unnecessary to enrol any assurance Rizzio. and joined Huthven and Hamilton 
of it under the Mortmain and Charitable in settling the crown matrimonial upon 
Uses Act. A joint board for the purposes Durnley. In 1566 Durnley denounced 
of the Public Health Act. 1936, is cin- him and he was obliged to lice, but later 
powered to hold land for the purposes of in the same year was pardoned through 
their constitution without licence in M. the influence of Bothwcll, for whose 
lliulway, gas, water, and tramway com- marriage with Mary he signed a bond 
panics could also hold land under their in 1567. He then roused the citizens of 
respective private Acts. Edinburgh against Bothwcll, but. allowed 

Under the Mortmain and Charitable him to escape, and brought about the 
T%es Act, 1888, every conveyance of land, queen’s in prisonment at Loehlevcn. llobe- 
or grant of money to be laid out in land, came lord chancellor and a member of the 
for charitable uses (q.v.) is forbidden. Council of Regency, in which capacity he 
unicss (1) made by deed executed in the acted as adviser to Moray, and practically 
presence of two witnesses and enrolled in ruled the country during Lennox’s regency, 
the central office of the supreme court He gained the favour of Elizabeth, arid 
within six months after execution, except induced many prominent men to desert 
in the case of copyhold land or stock in Mary’s cause. In 1578 Janies VI. assumed 
the public funds; (2) made at least twelve the gov., but a Parliament held at Stirling 
months, or, if stock hi the public funds. Castle re-cstab. M. at the head of affairs. 
>ix months before the death of the grantor ; He was executed in 1581, having been 
(3) the assurance takes effect in possession corn ictcd of the charge, brought by the 
without power of revocation or condition earl of Lennox, of being privy to Darnley’s 
in favour of the grantor except a reserva- murder. 

tion of mines, easements, nominal rent, Morton, John (c. 1120-1500). Eng. 

and repairing covenants. If, however, ecclesiastic, ft. in Dorset; master of the 
the assurance is made bona fide and for rolls from 14 73; bishop of lily, 14 79. 
valuable consideration {q.r.), (1) and (2) Imprisoned by Richard 111., he was taken 
do not apply. There dre exemptions into favour by Henry VII., and made 
from the above restrictions in the case of archbishop of Canterbury in 1486 and 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and lord chancellor in 1487. Ills ingenuity 
Victoria Uni vs., ami in favour of gifts not in extracting 'benevolences’ from both 
exceeding 20 ac. to public parks, 2 ac. to the ostentatiously wealthy and the parsi- 
mu.-cuiiH, and 1 ac. to elftmcntary schools, irionious originated the proverbial phrase 
By the Mortmain Act. 1891. any dense to of ‘M.’s fork.’ 

a < harity is good, but the land must be j Morton, John Cameron Andrieu Bing- 
sold within a year after death of the I ham Michael ( b . 1893), Eng. author and 
testator unless the court otherwise orders, i journalist; contributor to the Daily 
see Sir W. Holdsworth, History of English i Express since 1924 under the pseudonym 
Lau\ 1922-38. and Historical Introduction j ‘Beachcomber.’ lie has pub. a number 
to Land Law, 1927; G. C. Cheshire. The , of books of fantasy, satire, humour, and 
Modern Jxtw of Beal Property, 1925, 1945; | parody, including Morton's Folly (1933); 
and II. M. Chew. English Kcrlnaiantirat i Gallimaufry (1936); Sidnoays through 
Tenant*- m-rhief and Knightserrire, 1932 I Borneo (1937); and Foal's Paradise ( 1 94 t ). 
(thirteenth to fourteenth centuries). i If is historical writings include Sobirski. 

Morton, Henry Canova Vollam (ft. 1892), 1 King of Poland (1932); The Bastille Falls, 
Eng. jownnliMt and author, entered 1 and other Studies of the French Revolution 
journalism m Birmingham in 1910, and i (1936); The Dauphin (1937); Saint-Just 
has since been connected with leading (1939); and Brurnaire: the Rise of 
London daily newspapers in an editorial i Napoleon (1948). 

capacity and as a contributor. He made ! Morton, John Maddison (1811 91), Eng. 
his reputation as an author with a number dramatist, ft. at Paugbourna, Berkshire. 
of books about London and the Brit. Isles, i His works, mainly farces and often adapt cd 
based on a cIom* knowledge and regard | from the Fr., were very popular, and in- 
fer present customs, traditions, and hist, eluded My First Fit of the Vo ut (1835); 
The Heart <*f Luntfpn appeared in 1925 (Irimshaw, Bay show, and Bradshaw (1843); 
and In Search of England in 1927, followed To Paris and Back for Five Pounds (1850) ; 
by similar books on Scotland (1929), Box and Cox (1847); and doing It at 
Ireland (1930). and Wales (1932). His Tooles’s Theatre (1885). See life by C. 
travels in the Holy Land were recounted Scott. 1886. 

in the successful In the. Steps oj The Mortsel, tn. in Belgium and suburb of 
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Antwerp, 5 in. to the S.E., engaged in 
market gardening, breweries, and mamifs. 
of photographic material andiron goods. 
Pop. 16,400. 

Mortuary. A local authority may pro- 
vide and fit up a proper place for the 
reception of dead bodies, make by-laws 
with respect to the management, and 
charges for the use of the same, and pro- 
vide for the decent and economical inter- 
ment of the dead bodies received into any 
such M. If a local authority do not 
provide a M. voluntarily, the Ministry of 
icalth lias power to require them to do 
so. The local authority may also provide 
a post-mortem examination chamber, 
which, however, must not he atn M. Co. 
councils have concurrent powers to 
establish Ms. for the reception of unidenti- 
fied dead bodies, and to require' bor. 
councils to provide post-mortem cham- 
bers. Any local authority tuning power 
to provide a M. may purchase by agree- 
ment, or by compulsion, or take on lease, 
any land or buildings they may require 
for a M. See Hvriai. Acts. 

Morvi, small state of Kathiawar. Hom- 
lmy, India. Area 821 sq. m. Pop. 
104,000. The tn. is 110 m. S.W. of 
Ahniaduhud. Pop. 16,500. 

Moryson, or Morison, Fynes (1566- 
r. 1630), Eng. traveller. T T'* visited (Ger- 
many, the how Countries, PoUml. Italy. 
Switzerland, and France (1501-95). and 
Palestine, Constantinople, and Scotland 
(1508). In 1600 he went to Ireland, be- 
came secretary to Sir Charles Blount, and 
helped to suppress Tyrone’s rebellion. 
See his hist, of Tyrone’s rebellion and 
account of his travels, pub. 1617. 

Mosaic, variety of surface decoration, 
used largely on floors and walls. In M. 
work variously coloured fragments of 
marble, glass, ceramic, or other substances 
are arranged in a cement or mastic bed so 
as to produce an artistic or geometrical 
design. The art goes haek to n very 
remote origin, but it reached its highest 
development in anct, times among the 
Roms. Very few old Rom. villas remain 
in which there Is not some M. work of a 
greater or less degree of elaboration. The 
best-known example is that of Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli, where Pliny's doves are 
represent ed with wonderful delicacy of 
colouring. The tessera; (the small frag- 
ments of which the M. is composed) have 
varied considerably in size at different 
times. The Rom. tessera 1 measured from 
a quarter to half an inch in size, but those 
used in the later fourteenth -century It. 
work were frequently under one-eighth of 
an inch. M. work became a special 
feature of Christian churches under the 
Byzantine empire, and E. influence is 
clearly to be seen in the Rom. work. Tn 
the E. the art continued down to the 
thirteenth century. In the W. it declined 
in the seventh century, revived again 
in the eighth for about a century, but 
them fell aw'ay again uutil the four- 
teenth century. In modern times the art. 
seems to have been well preserved only at 
Venice, though Kng. examples exist in 
H. Aldan’s Church. Leeds, Westminster 
Cathedral, and St. Paul’s Cathedral. See 


| A. Salvati, On Mosaic, 1862; F. Winter, 
Alexander Mosaik . 1909; M. Avi-Yonah, 
| Mosaic Pavements in Palestine, 1935; 
Rioarda Hueh and W. F. Volbach, Alt- 
christliche Mosaik, 1943; and D. Levi, 
Antioch Mosaic Puvements , 1948. 

Mosaic Gold consists of stannic sulphide 
(SnS ? ). It is prepared by heating to- 
gether a mixture of very finely divided tm 
with sulphur and ammonium chloride, it 
is obtained in golden spangles, and it is 
used extensively for imitation gihllng. 

Mosaylima, nr Moseilema, contemporary 
and rival of Mohammed (<y.r.). claiming to 
have equal rights with him to the title of 
‘Messenger of Hod.’ He stated that 
Mohammed had nominated him his suc- 
cessor, but his claim was not acknow- 
ledged by the Muslims. lie was killed in 
643 by Khalid. a general of Abu Bckr. 

Moscheles, Ignaz (1794-1870), Bohemian 
pianist and composer, b. at Prague, of 
Jewish parents. In 1820 he toured tier- 
many, Holland, France, and England, 
giving concerts, and in 18*25 settled in 
London as prof, at* the Academy ot Music 
and director of the philharmonic con- 
certs. He gave lessons to Mendelssohn m 
Berlin in 1821 and became his life-long 
friend, in 1811 he. together with Men- 
delssohn, hc< ame leader of the Leipzig 
Conservatoire. He composed about; 1 10 
opus numbers, including piano concertos, 
sonatas, chamber music, three Alleyn' di 
firarura and studies for pianoforte. He 
was a gifted improvisator and the in- 
\ entor of t lie Singing tone.* later developed 
by the Liszt school. Sec life by his wife 
(Kng. trails. 1873). ami his correspondent e 
with Mendelssohn, pub. 1888. 

Moschus, (ik. hueol e poet, whs a native 
of Syracuse, and fl. in the second or 
third century n.e. Nothing is known of 
his life. His works are generally printed 
together with those of Theocritus and 
Bion. Only four Idylls and some frag- 
ments are extant, all hut one written in 
the Done dialect, and remarkable for their 
beauty. They have been trans. into Eng. 
prose by Andrew Lang (1889). 

Moscow: l. The M. Region of the 
R.8.F.H.R. lies immediately S. of the 
Tver and Vladimir Regions. Area 13.000 
sq. in. Tilt* surface of the dist. is level 
with Ihc exception of a tract hi the S.W .. 
whicli is elevated. It* is watered by the 
Moskva and the Kliuzma. while the Oka 
forms a portion of its 8. boundary. The 
soil, principally clayey, with some sandy 
amt stony tracts, is on the whole un- 
fertile, and insuMlcient to supply local 
consumption. Sown grasses form an im- 
portant part of the agrie. economy of the 
region, as also does dairy farming, which 
in Russia is concentrated in the damper 
and formerly forested areas. Pig-roaring 
is well developed, the chief source of 
fodder being the potato, and many state 
farms specialise in the breeding of both 
pigs and cattle. Few of the dists. or 
regions of Russia, however, equal that of 
M. in manufs. and general industry, the 
presence alone at hand of an industrial 
market in the M. dt«t. and M. city in- 
fluencing the intensive growth of such 
industrial crops as beet, hemp, potatoes, 
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and sunflower. Industry in the M. dist. 
also owes some of its development to the 
brown coal in the M. basin. White lime- 
stone is quarried and much used for build- 
in*? in the rap.; yellow marble quarries 
occur on the bank* of the Oka. Since the 
revolution then 1 Inis been considerable 
development of electrical power. Peat is 
extensively used as fuel in the factories, 
and in some place*. /•.//. Shatura, the 
electric plant (opened in 1624-26), works 
on peat power. The M. dist. alone pos- 
sesses greater supplies of electrical ononry 
than any ot her industrial region in Europe. 
Scrap-iron and imported ores from the 


famous are the monastery of St. Sergius, 
founded by one of the first. Muscovite 
princes, and known for its silvor shrine, 
said to he the richest in tlic world; and 
the vil. of Horodino (q.v.). 2. (Russian 

Moskva.) The anct. and present cap. of 
Russia and formerly the residence of tho 
tsars, is situated in a highly cultivated and 
fertile dist. on the Moskva, 400 m. S.K. of 
Leningrad, with which it is in direct 
communication hv railway. Hefore much 
of it was destro>ed by fire in 1812, M. was 
perhaps the must, irregularly built city in 
Europe, and that distinction to a great 
extent, it still retains, for, as the main 
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I kraniP arc u^ed f« »r the production of 
high-grade steel m the M. dist., especially 
for the purpuic #»f supplying the engineer- 
ing iuduMrj. Tne textile industries of 
the di*t. sp»-f *uil i*e in tho lnainif. of fabric's 
of good qualitv a- well as in *pocjul fabric* 
u*ed in machine-building and in the 
chemical indu^nc*. Recently a number 
of modern motor roads, radiating from 
M. to Kiev. Minsk, and other large 
tn*. e have been constructed. Tim M. 
Region as a whole better *orved by 
railways and modern roads than is any 
other part of the. Soviet I’nion; it is 
excellent ly served by transport routes 
along which coal, iron, oil. grain, timber, 
sugar, cotton, ami -ilk are carried to the 
largo urb. and industrial centres. The 
value of the Volga to the M. dist. 
has been greatly increased by the con- 
struction of tin* M.- Volga canal (80 m.), 
which has been in operation since 1087, 
and big riv. steamers ran now sail right 
into M. Among the places hi-dorieally 


object in 1813 was to build speedily, the 
streets rose again on the old model, un- 
dulating and crooked, and consisting of 
houses exhibiting the greatest variety in 
character and pretension*. Its hundreds 
nt churehes and convent*, surmounted by 
gilt or variously coloured domes, its gar- 
dens and boulevard*, and, above all. the 
high wall* and crowded yet stately towers 
of the Kremlin or eilndel, produce a most 
striking effect. The Kremlin, situated on 
the X. hank of the riv.. forms the centre 
of the, tn.. and around it. with a radius of 
about l m., is a Hue of boulevards, ex- 
tending, however, only on the N. side of 
Mie rjv. i bitsidc of this line, and concentric* 
with it, is another line of boulevards, with 
a radius of 1 4 m., while beyond uJl, and 
forming tho girdle of tho city, is tho outer 
rampart, with a circumference of 26 m. 
The Kremlineoinprises tho prin. buildings, 
as tho cathedral of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, founded in 1326, a small but gorge- 
ously decorated edilleo; tho ciithcdr&l 
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of the Archangel Michael, containing the 
tombs of all the tsars down to the time 
of Peter the Great, who changed the royal 
burial-place to 5St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad); the church of the Annunciation, the 
floor of which is paved with jaspers, 
agates, and cornelians of various shapes; 
the tower of Ivan Veliky, 200 ft. in height 
and surmounted by a magnificent, gihlcd 
dome, from which, as from all the domes 
of M., rises the 'honourable cross’; the 
Tsar Kolokol (king of bells), the greatest 
bell in the world; sev. palaces, uml col- 
lections of anot. arms and other antiquities. 
The walls of the Kremlin arc surmounted 
by eighteen towers, and pierced with five 
gates. The Kremlin is now occupied only 
by important gov. officials and the Krem- 
lin command (see also Kukmlinj. Th** 
number of Orthodox churches lias, how- 
ever. declined from over JOli before tho 
revolution to a score. Those closed in- 
cluded the seat of the acting patriarch and 
the last of the Lutheran churches. There 
arc two iinivs., one founded iu 1755 is the 
oldest in Russia, and hntli existed prior 
to the revolution of 1917, and ure now 
administered by the Reoplo*s Commissariat 
for Education. 

M. is the seat of an extensi\o manu- 
facturing and commercial industry; it 
imports largely and carries on a consider- 
able export trade, iiq>ccj<to> with Asia. 
M. continued to develop even after Peter 
the Great moved his cap. to St. Peters- 
burg. In the eighteenth century, when 
textile factories for producing woollen and 
linen fabrics for the armv were set up. M. 
became an industrial as well us com- 
mercial centre;. Later, with the const ruc- 
tion of railways, M. became the hub of the 
entire ltussian railway system, and this 
further influenced industrial expansion, 
notably iu the development of more tex- 
tile factories and metallurgical industries. 
Vet even up to the resolution of 19 J 7 Af. 
retained the appearance of a great Asiatic 
prov. In.; most of its buildings were of 
wood, roads were in a primitive condition, 
sanitation and fighting were almost un- 
known. In 1017 the city became the 
focal point for the long-term industrial and 
economic planning of great parts of Soviet. 
Russia; nud as the ngric. and secondary 
industries of the country expanded, so 
also did the industries of M. develop. 
Not only were new factories built but also 
largo office and administrative blocks, 
with housing estates for the workers, who 
came to the city in great numbers. The 
pop., which was only 1 .618.000 in 1017, 
was 2,000.000 in 1 02(5. 3.500,000 in 1933, 
4.000,000 in 1939, and to-day is 4,500,000. 
There are large cliemicrl works and in 
pro- 191 7 Russia some Hi per cent- of the 
output of that industry came from >L, 
though the city is far away from the main 
sources of raw materials. M. is also an 
‘important centre of t he munuf. of electrical 
machinery, precision lathes, watches, etc., 
requiring skill but relatively not much 
metal. The textile industry of R. is still 
largely concentrated in the older centres 
of production, of which M. iN one. Silk 
manuf. was onco concentrated entirely In 
M. but Is now carried on also in many 


other cities and tns. The finest thread is 
produced in M. A new gloss machinery 
industry has developed. The majority of 
engineering works, mainly engaged in the 
production of machine tools, motor 
vehicles, and printing, textile, agric., elec- 
trical, etc., machinery, are located either 
in M. or in the neighbouring tns. The 
iminiif. of machine tools and a great part 
of the motor vehicle industry is concen- 
trated In M. itself. In (and around) M. 
are also in aim far lured woollen, silk, linen, 
and a variety of knitted goods. A variety 
of rubber goods, made from synthetic 
rubber of Yaroslav and other centres, is 
produced in M. M. has nine railway 
stations and an air port. The main 
European network of railways extends 
from Leningrad, through M., to Astrakhan 
and across the Urals. Under the Four 
Sea Ship Canal System. M. will be linked 
up with tin; Baltic. White, Black, and 
Caspian Seas; in 1937 the M. -Volga ship 
canal made M. accessible from the White 
and Baltic Seas. In 1925 an aviation 
company was formed for fhe purpose of 
extending the air routes from M. A 
regular air service was cstab. between M. 
ami Berlin before the Second World War. 
Modern M. is served by an excellent 
system of trams, buses, and trolley buses, 
and a new underground railway which 
technically and artistically has set an 
example to the caps, of the world. The 
industrial settlements arc grouped iu zones 
around the periphery of the city, separated 
from it and from each other by green belts. 
In 1923 the M. Municipal Bank was 
opened. It had a capital of 2.500,000 
roubles, and its object was to supply 
credits for local trade industry, municipal 
activities, and housebuilding. 

M. was settled by Great Russians in the 
twelfth century. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, not only had it become the rap. of 
the Russian religious world, owing to the 
residence there of the metropolitan, but 
it had also become the actual cup. of 
Moscow. Tu 1308, 1370, and 1372 it 
suffered from the inroads of the Lithu- 
anians: in 1381 it was sacked by the 
Tartar*. From 14 lo to 1501 it was. on four 
separate occasions, partially destroyed by 
tires, and it was binned to the ground by 
Dei h i -Girev, khan of the Crimean Tar- 
tars. m 1571. It was taken by the Roles 
in 1010. and remained iu their possession 
till their expulsion by the Russians under 
Minin and Rozliarsky in 1612. Jn 1682. 
1689. anil 1098 it was the theatre of the 
revolts of the ‘strelit-z.’ In ]S12 it was 
burnt b> its own inhab. to present its 
falling mto the bands of the Fr. After 
the involution of 1917, the Soviet Gov. 
was iMab. in M. in 1918. Near the 
Kremlin wall are the ‘Graves of the 
Brothers.* 500 Bolshevik ineu and women 
who lost their lives during the revolution. 
The Lenin mausoleum is near. The 
Soviet State Planning Dept, in 1935 
adopted a ton years' plan for the modern- 
isation and enlargement of M. Under 
this plan the Krotr.hu and other national 
monuments were to be preserved, business 
and residential dints, regrouped, and 
provision made for blocks of lofty fiats. 
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The scheme provided for an Increase of the It consists largely of a plateau drained by 
pop. to 5 , 000,000 and for the preservation the R. M. Its vineyards produce M. 
of a 6-mile forest belt, round the city, and wine (q.v.). Coal and iron mines are of 
large botanical gardens ou the banks of great. Importance, and its manufs. Include 
the Moskva It. A scries of spectacular machinery, chemicals, and textiles. There 
trials of prominent Communists was held are nine arrons., and the cap. is Metz. 
In M. in 1936 -37. The trials were part Area ‘240:1 sq. m. Pop. 622.145. 
of a general part v purge, which resulted Moser, George Michael (1704-83), Swiss 
in the execution* of many Communists chaser aud cnumeller, b. at SchaffhaitHcn, 
who were hostile to Stalin (see under but spent most of his life in Kngland, 
Russia, History). In t lie Second World where his watches ami bracelets were in 
War there were Ger. air raids on M. on groat, request, lie was drawing-master 
July 26, Vug. 2, 9. Hi. and 23, 1941. to George 1 11., and assisted in establishing 
The tier’, offensive against M. was begun the Royal Academy, of which he was 
in Oct. and the Soviet Gov. moved to elected the first keeper in 1767. His 
Kuibisluv. Stalin, however, remained in daughter, Mary M. 07. 1819), was a flower 
M. and a state of siege was proclaimed, painter, a foundation member of the 
There wen 1 further Ger. air raids on Royal Academy. She and Angelica 
Nov. 1 and s, 1941. The Ger. attack oil Knuffmaim were the only women R.A.s 
tin* edy was halted on the latter date, but until Dame Laura Knight- was elected, 
a new* Ger. offensive was begun about Moser, Gustav von (1825 1903), Ger. 
\ov. 22, which, however, was finally writer of comedies and farces. Ilis chief 
crushed on Dec. 13. See further under works were t'ltimo (1874); Per Riblio- 
Easitrn Front or Russo-German Cam- l thekar (1878); Per Registrator (1879). all 
pawns in* Second World War. See in collaboration with Adolf rArrongo 
‘ Wirt* Gerrarc, The Story of Moscow, 1900; (1838-1908), Ger. conductor and theatre 
G. Puluimel. he Soureau Moscow. 1928; manager. lie also wrote Krieg ini 
V. Wickstecd. Ten Years in Sonet Mas- b'ncden (1881). with Fran/, von Schon- 
(oir. 1933; E. Lyons. Modern Moscow, than (1849 1913). Austrian dramatist. 
1935: E. Simon ami W. Robson, Moscow and chief director of the Vienna Municipal 
in the Making , 1937: and i\ Cochrane Theatre. 

(trails.), Moscow: Sketches in the Russian Moses (Hob. Mdsheh, Gk. great 

Capital. 1947. Jewish lawgiver and judge. Son of Am- 

Moseilema, see Mosxyi.IMa. ram. of the, tribe of Levi, and Jovhebed, 

Moselekatse. or Moselikatse (rf. 1870), a woman of the same tribe, and brother 
Zulu chieftain who fled from Znhiland of Aaron and Miriam. The records of hi* 
after bis defeat by the Voortrekkers and life and work found in the Pentateuch arc 
set up a new kingdom N. of the Vanl R., very meagre, and if. as is now generally 
where he estab. the Matabele kingdom, believed, the ‘Hooks of M.* were not 
In 18-27 lie led the Ainangwate Zulus written until some 800 years later, an* 
against Moshesli. chief of the Rasutos. and probably to a great extent legemiary (see 
wu* defeated at the historic battle of Exodus; Numbers; 1)i:utj;ko\o,my). lie 
Thaba Bosigo (sec B xsutoland, History), i whs said to have been born in Egypt 
Subsequently he gladly welcomed Robert j and because at that time Pharaoh had 
Moilat a.s hU missionary. See J. P. R. j decreed that every irmJ child of the Hebs. 
Wallis (editor), Matabele Journals of j should be destroyed, his mot her . I ochebed 
Hubrrt Moffat (2 \ols.), 1915. i placed him in an aik upon the Nile, where 

Moseley, Henry Gwyn- Jeffreys (1887- , la* was found by Pharaoh’s daughter, aud 
1915/. Lug. phvsieist. Killed at Gallipoli adopted by her. Brought up as an 
on Aug. 10. 1915. He carried out much Egyptian prince,, his heart was yet with 
work on the structure of the atom and his own people, and, finding an Egyptian 
showed that the atomic number of an oppressing a I!cb., be slew the Egyptian 
element may be deduced from its X-ray and then for safety fled into Midian. 
spectrum. whence he received a dixine call to return 

Moselle, or Mosel, kind of light wine and lead the chosen people out of Egypt, 
obtained from the valley of the M. It, is (For the hist, of the plagues, the crossing 
mild and delicate in flavour, not too acid, of the Red Sen. mid the fate of the 
and digestible. The vines most usually Egj ptians, see. Exodus.) For forty years 
grown on the M. are the Ricssling and t ho he was military loader, social and religious 
Kleinberger. and t he best growths are i organiser, and lawgiver to the turbulent 
those of Brauneberg, Bcrnkastel. Piesport, tribe* in the desert wanderings, finally 
and Zelt ingen. d> ing on Pisgab. or Mt. Nebo. to the N.E. 

Moselle: 1. Or Mosel. Trib. of tlio of the Dead Sea. For the details of his 
Rhine, rises in the S.E. of the dept, of life recorded in the Pentateuch there may 
the Vosges, Franco, in two head -streams he insufficient historical foundation, but 
uniting at St. Maurice, and flow's X. the deliverance from Egypt, his code of 
through the dept. Mourtho-ct-Mosfdlc, and moral and social laws, his unwavering up- 
Alsace-Lorraine, aud joins the Rhine at holding of Jehovah as the one God, and 
Koblenz. Its chief t ribs, are the Meurthe hi* conquest- of the land IE. of Jordan 
in France and tin* Saar in Germany. It must be accepted as fa<Jts. See W. 
is navigable from Frouard. Length, 320 Robertson Smith. The Old Testament in 
m : area of b&s$u, 10,950 sq. m. See the Jewish Church. 1881 (2dd cd. 1902); 
C Tower, The* Moselle, 1913. 2. Dept. G. Rawlinson, Moses, his Life and Times, 

of France, ceded to Ger. from 1871 to 1887, in Men of the Blblo Series; bio- 
1918. on the boundary with Ger. to the graphlcul studies by Oosterzcc, 1875; 
K. and Luxembourg to the S. and N.E. II. L. Taylor, 1913; E. Flog, 1928; E. L. 
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Watson, 1929; M. Buber, 1947; and S. 
Freud, Moses and Monotheism , 1939. 

Moses Ben Maimon, see Maimonideh. 

Moshesh (1785-1870), Basuto para- 
mount chief and founder of tho Basuto 
nation, lie defeated tho Zulu invaders 
from Matahclcland in 1827 and twice 
indicted defeats on European commandos 
from the Orange Free State (1851, 1852), 
while in 1858 the Free State again felt the 
weight of M.’s hand, peace being eventu- 
ally made through the mediation of Sir 
George Grey. In 1865 war again broke 
out between M. and the Free State, ML, 
then eighty, being at length defeated, 
with the loss of the coveted land S. of the 
Caledon K. Equally able as a statesman 
and soldier, the stipulations which M. 
made in 1862 when first discussing terms 
under which Brit, protection might be 
extended to Basutoland contemplated 
only political control: ‘The queen rules 
my people only through me. The man 
whom l ask from the queen to live with 
me will guide and direct me.* M. asked 
that no magistrates should be sent, and 
that native law should prevail, save, with 
the consent of the liasuto. The procla- 
mation of 18(i8 annexing Basutoland, 
declared that the Basuto should he taken 
to be Brit, subjects; but at the outset 
relations were guided by .li. spirit of the 
discussions of 1862 rather than any 
assumption that the Brit, had acquired 
sovereign rights mid indeed the spirit of 
these stipulations of M. is still the inter- 
pretation put. by the Basuto on the terms 
of protection. See also Bam'toland 
History. Sir Sir A. 1'im. Iteport on 
Basutoland. 1935, Crnd. 1907. 

Mosler, Henry (1 S t L -1920), Aiucr. 
artist ; ft. in New York. During the 
Civil war he acted as special art hi in 
the \V. for Harper's Wet kit/. Later he 
studied at Dusseldorf, and Paris. Among 
his best -known pictures arc ‘The Lost 
( ’ause,’ Civ il war subject.; and 4 Le Retour, ’ 
(1879), the return of the prodigal son, 
bought, by the Fr. Gov. tor the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Mosley, Sir Oswald Ernald, si.\t h Bart., b. 
1896. He was educated al Winchester 
and 1LM.O.. Sandhurst. His first wife 
was Lady Cynthia Ourzim. daughter of the 
Marquess Ciirzon of Kedleston. and 
after her death he married Mrs. Brian 
Guinness, a daughter of the second Huron 
Bedesdak*. He sat as Conservative M.l*. 
for Harrow. 1918-22. as Independent 
1922-24, and as Labour 1921-30. He 
was chancellor of the. tluehv of Lancaster 
in the Labour Gov. 1929-30. In Dec*. 
1930 lie issued a manifesto, in which he 
warned the gov. of the need of developing 
a policy for dealing with the economic 
crisis, and in t he early part, of 1931 lie and 
a hand of followers seceded and formed a 
-new party, which, however, failed to get. 
u Mingle seat at the election of 1931. llis 
party was known as the Brit. Union of 
Fascists; their activities were the occasion 
of some violent mob riots in the years 
preceding tho Second World War. At 
tho end of May 1940 M. was arrested 
under the Defence Regulations, and a 
number of his adherents were also in- 
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turned. After the war he founded M. 
Publications Ltd., and in 1948 a new 
Union movement. 

Mosque (Arabic rnasjad ), Muslim house 
of prayer. The form of tho oldest Ms. (at 
Jerusalem and Cairo) is evidently derived 
from that of the Christian basilica. The 
original forms became, however, entirely 
obliterated in the progress of Mohamme- 
dan architecture, and tho Ms., with their 
arcaded courts, gateways, domes, and 
minarets, became the most characteristic 
edifices of Saracenic art. While the main 
form of the M. is not a settled one, Ms. 
have three essential parts, tho rnihrab. or 
hall of prajer, which marks the direction 
of Mecca and which must consequently 
have had a different position in different 
countries; a place for ablutions, which 
precede prn.ver; and a large space for the 
entry and do p;u lure of the faithful, for 
the reading of 1 he Koran and prayers. In 
this space are (.lie maUsuru, or seat of the 
calipli, whi*n one was required; and a 
place for th»* preservation of the Koran; 
and finallv in the S.K. the mimbar, or 
kind of pulpit. A further requirement is 
the minaret iq.r.). Wherever the Mo- 
hammedan faith pn vailed, from Spain to 
India, beautiful examples of these build- 
ings cxifd. They vary considerably in 
style in different ••ouutries. the Saracens 
generally borrowing nyich from the archi- 
tecture ot the* various nations who 
adopted their faith. Jn India, the M«*. 
have in.mx features in lommon with the 
temples <d the Jains, while in Turkey they 
resemble the B.vvantinc architecture of 
< ’oust nut inople. Everywhere the dome is 
one of the leading and most beautiful 
features of the Ms., which commonly eon- 
I sist of porticoes surrounding an open 
square m the centre of which is a tank or 
fountain lor ablution. Arabesques and 
sentences ol tbe Koran lire inscribed upon 
the walls. The floor ia covered with mats 
or carpets: there are no seats. In the 
direction in which Mecca lies there is a 
nil lie towards which the faithful are re- 
quired ro look when they pray. See also 
Aurnnii Ti kk, Mohammedan .trchiU" - 
! tun ; Mohammepav AMT. 

Mosquito Aircraft. In the Second World 
War the De llavilJand Aircraft ('ompaiiv 
designed the D.ll. 98, known as the M. 
Mood was used as the sole material for 
tin* h.wic Mulct ure to permit rapid pro- 
duction. The M. passed through various 
forms; beginuiiig as a high-speed unarmed 
light bomber, n was afterwards used as 
night-fighter, fighter-bomber, ami photo- 
graphic reconnaissance machine. The 
Seu-M.. for naval work, as well us a 
transport type, were modifications of the 
original M. Mark 34, the final version. It. 
was powered by two 1625-h.p. Holls- 
Boyec Merlin engines, which gave it a 
range of 3 5 MU m. and a maximum speed 
of 125 ui.p.h. 

Mosquitoes, or Gnats. These terms have 
no distinction, applying alike to thosv 
dipterous (two-wine » d) insects which form 
tho family Culicime, characterised by 
their long, slender, horny proboscis. The 
antenna 1 are long and adorned w itli plumes 
or whorls of hairs, which in the males aro 

0 
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so dense as to be feat her-llke. The males 
feed on plant juices or may not feed at all. 
Only the females, wilieb do not take part 
in the characteristic dances, suck blood, 
apparently an abnormal habit, which,- 
according to some authorities, hastens 
their death. There are about, twenty 
Brit, species, ami the bite of some of them 
is as painful as of foreign species; but. 
before the First World War, owing to the 
absence from Britain of ague and malaria, 
which are introduced by biting gnats 
(Anopheles), there was not the same 
danger. Owing to the return of men 
infected with malaria while on foreign ser- 
vice. there is still some danger of Brit. 
Anopheles tarrying the disease. Sir 
Ronald Ros- (q.r.) in 1807-98 discovered 
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A. lar.c'-ts, B, sheaths; C.-eyes, D, pupa; 
L, larva; F, egg ralt; G. egg-.. 


the life hist, of malaria parasites in the 
Anopheles M. (see M\L4RIa; Epidemi- 
ology). 

The number of Ms. can be substantially 
reduced by draining stagnant waters in 
the neighbourhood, or by encouraging the 
presence of sticklebacks and other small 
fish (in the W. Indies the tiny ‘millions’ 
fishes, (Jirardinv ,s pffciloidrs , are a natural 
enemy of M. larvae, on which they feed 
voraciously), nr by depositing a thin film 
of paraffin on the -airfare of the water and 
so effectually preventing the larvcr from 
inhaling air, and causing their suffocation. 
The eggs of mo«t species are laid on the 
surface of the water or on water plants. 
The common gnat (inlet fastens its eggs 
to form a ‘raft,’ and the eggs of A nophcles 
are made buoyant by air cavities. The 
minute larva emerges and suspends itself 
beneath the surface of the water. The 
habit of the larva varies according to the 
species of M., but nearly all have to rise 
to the surface to breathe. Some suspend 
themselves horizontally beneath the sur- 
face and breattjtf through an air-tube pro- 
jected Just above the water. Others spend 
considerable time on the bed of the riv. or 
pond, and wriggle to the surface to breathe. 
One Brit, and a few foreign Hpecies obtain 
air from roots of aquatic plant*. Growth 


is rapid under favourable conditions, and 
the duration of the larval period varies 
considerably. Food consists of minute 
organisms waved into the mouth by con- 
stantly moving brush -like appendages. 
After the fourth moult, the larva pupates 
just beneath the surface of the water. 
The anterior end of the pupa is extremely 
large in proportion to the narrow posterior 
end, and from it breathing tubes rise just 
above the waiter. At the posterior end 
are ilait appendages, ‘paddies,’ which may 
propel the pupa, or art as gills. The 
pupil- does not feed, aim! ufler a few days 
its skin splits, and the M. liberates itself. 
Ms. certainly transmit malaria, yellow and 
dengue fevers, and elephantiasis, and 
possibly some other diseases (see Ento- 
mology; lNSKCT BlTKS and STING.s; 
M\l\hia: Pa k.vmi tic Dimkas km; Para- 
sitology). 

Mosquitos, natives of l be Mosquito 
coast , i.e. the E. or Atlantic seaboard of 
Nicaragua, ami the S.E. portion of Hon- 
duras. They are of very mixed blood, the 
original natives of the dist. having inter- 
married with W, Indian Caribs and ship- 
wrecked Negro slaves, while there is also 
a strain of white blood, dating from 
buccaneering days. Thera are sov. tribes, 
differing in physical and intellectual 
qualities. The best type are short, dark, 
and very intelligent. Many are nominally 
Christians and most of them speak Eng. 
A Brit, protectorate was claimed over 
tiie M. during 1655-1850, and friction 
with I he U.S.A. on that account led to the 
(’layton-Bulwer Treaty. They are now 
under Nicaraguan rule. The Mosquito 
Toast embraces the E. corner of Honduras 
and the E. coast of Nicaragua, but the 
term is commonly restricted to that part 
of the seaboard of Nicaragua between the 
Wawa and Rama Rs. 

Moss, maritime in. in Akershus co., 
S. Norway, on Oslo Fjord (K.). 12 in. from 
Tous berg. Timber is exported, and there 
arc iron mines near. Thera is u good 
harbour. The convention between Nor- 
way and .Sweden signed here (1.814), 
uniting the two states under one king, 
was annulled 1905. Pop. 17,000. 

Mossamedes, seaport of Angola, Portu- 
guese W. Africa, on Little Fish Bay, nu 
excellent harbour. The dist. produees 
cotton, sugar, and fruit, and there aro 
fishing and oil-retluing industries, pop. 
4900. 

Mossbanker, sec Menhaden. 

Mossel Bay (formerly Aliwal South), 
port of entry for the Union of S. Africa, 
and a municipality of Urn ("ape Prov., 
31’ 11' S. lat., 22' 9' E. long. M. B. is 
mainly known to S. Africans on account 
of its natural bathing place called the 
I’oort, the finest of its typo tin the Union. 
Out in the bay lies Seal Jft, about 1 ac. 
in extent, and inhabited by thousands of 
seals. M. B. is famous throughout tho 
Union for its oysters and sales. M. B. is 
the terminus of a railway from Cape Town 
through Caledon and SweUcndam. Fre- 
quent mail steamer services from Table 
Bay to Natal call at M. B. It was one of 
the first bays known in S. Africa to the 
old Portuguese navigators, and in about 
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1500 Pedro ri’Ataido found refuge in wlmt 
is to-day known as Munro'a Bay from t lie 
storm which wrecked most of his fleet. 
A year later J ofto da Nova settled then* 
and built a hermitage, which is claimed 
to have been the first Christian place of 
worship in S. Africa. Pop. 3000 (Euro- 
pean); all races 6000. 

Mossend, til. of N.K. Lanark, .Scotland. 
3 in. N.B. of Hamilton, with extensive 
iron and steel works. Pop. 4000. 

Mosses (Musci). group of plants which 
with the liverworts (Hopatlcai) and the 
liormvorts (Anthocerotir) form the second 
great, snb-dlv.. tlie Itrvopliyta, of the 
vegetable kingdom. They are arranged 
m thr(‘e sub-groups, ^pliagmilcs, An- 
dmcales, and Bryales, and. while the 
last named comprises a great. number of 
genera and species. the others are repre- 
sented each only by a single genus. The 
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M. the proto noma, the first stage, arising 
from the spore, disappears after the young 
moss plants have developed from it, but In 
liujrbawuia. as well as some other simple 
types, it persists, and is capable of asslmi- 
lutiou. ami the small plants which bear 
the anthcridlu and archegonia (male and 
female organs) are dependent upon it for 
nourishment. From this primitive stage 
to that in which the plants are small, and 
with but little branches, and to that in 
which the plants branch freely and differ- 
entiate the shoots, there is a fairly steady 
graduation. The specialisation of struc- 
ture is mainly directed towards collecting 
and retaining as much water as possible. 
The sexual organs usually occur at the 
tot) of the main shoot, or of branches. 
Vegetative reproduction is common, but 
always through the protonema stage, and 
the social growth of M. is due mainly to 
the formation of numerous plants on the 
original protonema; reproduction by 
(iminue also occurs. All the M. exhibit 
ail alternation of gamelopliyte and sporo- 
plijto general ions, as indicated in tlio 
accompanying diagram; the gainetophyte 
is tlx* ordiinirv moss plant, whilst the 
sporephj te is I he stalked sporogonium or 
capsule borne on this plant.. See H. X. 
Hi \on and 11. G. JatucsoTj, The Student's 
i Havdbonk of llritish d/oascs (3rd ed.), 
j 1 P*24. 

| Mossley, municipal bor. and ilirkt. tn. 
j of Lancashire. England, on the Tame. 

3 in. from Oldham. There are woollen 
i ami cut ion mills, and iron foundries. 
I Fairs are held in .Func and Oet. Fop. 
j 3600. 

: Most, tn. in Czechoslovakia, on the 

• K. Hifla. 33 m. X. \Y. of Fragile, in the 
j part of Sudetcnland ceded to Germany in 
i 1 !)3H and recovered after the war. M. 
, stands on the chief coalfield of the 


numerous species of the genus Sjjhaynum 
occur in temperate and arctic climates and 
at high levels in the tropics. They arc all 
hog or moorland plants, and their growth 
has contributed greatly to the formation 
of pent. They are usually scon as pale* 
green or reddish patches, and in the 
deeper pools often attain a length of sev. 
feet . The Ica\ es arc ext reincly absorbent . 
so that these ‘bog M.' arc frequently used 
for packing round the roots of plants, and 
even as surgical dressings. About, a do7.cn 
species occur in Britain. Of the genus 
Amfrviva less than half a dozen species 


! count n : other mamifs. include machinery. 

| sugar, and distilling; the Scidlitz mineral 
l springs ore near. Pop. 35,330. 

| Mostaganem, fortified seaport of Algeria. 
I 45 in. N.K. of Oran. It has a pier 
! available for small vessels, and trades in 
| alfalfa, horse*-, cereals. Hour, ami carpets. 
Fop. 36.1)60. 

Mostar Fold bridge'), cap. of Ilerze- 
I gov ina, Yugoslavia, on the Naretva, 50 ui. 
| S.W. of Sarajevo. It is the seat of a GW. 
j mid of a Horn, (’atholic bishop. It is 
! noted for grapes and wines. Tobacco and 
I weapons are manufactured here. Fop. 
1 20 . 200 . 


have been found in Britain, and they are Most Favoured Nation Clause, clause 
limited to alpine djsts. They are small that is often inserted in commercial 
M. of dark colour, and grow on bare rocks treaties, the effect of which is that the one 
in tufts. The sub-gn>up Bryales com- contracting nation guarantees to extend 
prises all the oilier M.. which in Britain to the other the benefits conceded to any 
alone number some six hundred species third nation or nations. Generally speak- 
aud over a hundred genera. Their habitat ing. a treaty concerns none but tlie con- 
varies from soil, trees, ami other damp trading states, and neither rights nor 
plaees. and even in one genus under! duties arise for states which are not 
water, to com pumi Bel.v dry rocks. They parties to it. But treaties necessarily 
exhibit many interesting adaptations to affect third states when they touch the 
their environment, especially in their previous treaty rights of such third states, 
arrangements for conducting water in the and the most obvmiis instance of such an 
plant. Among the genera of this group effect is in the case of a commercial treaty 
Is Buxbnumia, which seems to represent a between A and B relating to matters 
stage that other M. have passed, and is which arc already the subject of previous 
regarded as the simplest type. In most treaties between A and C, or B aud C, 
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containing the M. F. N\ <\ Brit. Im- 
perial Preference is exempted from the 
M. F. N. C. tfftj R. <\ Snyder, The Most 
Favaured-Naiion Clause. 1948. 

Mosul, walled t».. and liwa of Mosul, 
Iraq, on R. Tigris. 220 m. N.W. of Bag- 
dad. The streets are narrow and irreg- 
ular, and the houses of stone or brick, 
with flat roofs. It formerly had large 
manufs. of cotton cloths, named muslins, 
from the name of the tn. There is still 
caravan tratile in gullnuts, cotton, wool, 
hides, wav, ami gum. Here is one of t lie 
four courts of appeal of Iraq. M. is on 
the standard gauge railway line from 
Bagdad to the Syrian frontier (Tel 
Kotchck) and also on the main bitumen 
sealed mad running from the railhead at 
Kirkuk to the Turkish frontier at Zakho. 
Vop., mostly Arab in speech, and including 
Mohammedans. Christians, and Jews. 
100.000. The liwa includes the divs. of 

M. . Arhil. Kirkuk, and Sulainmniyc. It 
covers a large part of the anct. kingdom 
of Assyria, the ruins of Nineveh being 
visible on the banks of the Tigris opposite 
the til. of M. In 19*23, a dispute arose 
between Great Britain and Turkey, over 
the sovereignty of the dist. of M„ ami the 

N. boundary of Iraq was settled in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. A 
concession for the exploitation of the oil 
in the liwa was granted to the Turkish 
Petroleum Company in 19*23. Negotia- 
tions were completed in 1931 between 
Iraq, Great Britain, and France for the 
construction of the pipe line which, com- 
pleted in 1934, runs from the oilfields 
to Haifa (Palestine) and Aleppo (Syria). 
Production was 4,300,000 tons in 1938. 
The oilfields now belong to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, a concern jointly 
controlled by the (Brit.) Royal Dutch- 
Shell and (Amcr.) Standard Oil groups, 
with some Fr. participation and a 5 per 
cent interest to the original Ainer. owner. 
Pop. 553.488. 

Moszkowski, Moritz (1851-19*25), Polish 
composer, b. at Brc-Jun (Wroclaw), Ger. 
Silesia. Taught pianoforte in Berlin and 
afterwards In Paris where he lived lor 
thirty years. He had a great reputation 
as a solo pianist and also as a composer of 
pianoforte music He also wrote over- 
tures, concert, suite*, a piano concerto, a 
violin concerto, an opera, IJoabdil (per- 
formed in Berlin in 1892'; Isiurin. a 
ballet (139(5), and Jeanne d'Arc, a sym- 
phonic poctu. 

Motala, tn. of (Ktergotlaml co.. Sweden, 
on Lake Wetter, 42 in. W.S.W. of Norr- 
koping. There are important mechanical 
works, cannon foundries, bridge and 
engine works, and machine shop* near by. 
Pop. 5985. 

Motanabbi, Abu-’l-Tayyib Ahmed-ibn- 
Hosain (915-65). Arabian poet. Tn 945 
he set up claims to be a prophet . but was 
arrested and Imprisoned, and spent the 
rest of his life a# ah kind of court poet to 
various princes in Arabia, Persia, and 
Egypt. His work is mainly panegyrical 
or satirical, and his collected poems were 

S ub. with an introduction by J. von 
[ammer-Purgstall in 1824. 


Motet, or Motett, polyphonic vocal form 
connected chiefly with medieval church 
music. The theme on which u M. was 
constructed was generally taken from 
•some popular song, the text consisting of 
a biblical paraphrase in Lat. It was used 
largely in the church music of Tallis, 
Palestrina Byrd, and other composers. 
The music is contrapuntal in style with 
great delicacy of expression. Palestrina 
composed nearly 200 Ms. an alternative 
term for them at that time being *cnu- 
tioncs sacrae.’ The M. reached its 
maturity in the sixteenth century when 
it was tho church counterpart of the 
Fug. madrigal. Bach wrote six splendid 
Ms. the Singer dew [term being one of 
them. The Rom. Catholic Church still 
uses the title for the varied setting of 
successive verses in a hymn or metrical 
psalm. 

Moth Aircraft, the D.1I. 60. designed by 
the Do Huvilland Aircraft Company in 
1925, and widely used for private flying, 
being a light aircraft, with an 80-h.p. 
Cirrus engine. The type was developed 
over the next twenty years; tho Tiger 
Moth, P.H. 82. a twin-seat open cockpit 
biplane, was the R.A.F. standard primary 
trainer during the Second World War. 

Mother, see Family and Matiu \ iu.'if v. 

Mother Carey’s Chicken, see Pktiii:l. 

Mothercraft, see CniLT>. 

Mother of Pearl, see Dkarl. 

Mother-of-Pearl Clouds, sec NotTii.r- 
CJ&vr Cloths. 

Mother of Thousands, popular name 
applied to two dilTerent flowe ring herbs, 
the Linar iti rj/mbalana and Snstfragn sm - 
menfosa. The first-named is t he European 
ivy-leaved toad-flax of the flgwnrt order 
(see Toad Flax). The second, also called 
creeping sailor, strawberry geranium, ami 
wandering Jew, is a n.aivo of China and 
Japan, with roundish lobed leaves. 

Motherwell, William (1797 -1335), Scot- 
tish poet, b. and educated in Glasgow. In 
1819 he was appointed sheritT-elork 
depute of Renfrewshire. He had anti- 
quarian tastes, and a deep knowledge of 
the early hist, of Scottish ballad literature, 
which he turned to account in Minstrelsy. 
Ancient and Modern (1.3*27), a collection of 
Scottish ballads with an historical intro- 
duction. In 1832 he collected and pub. 
liis poems. He also joined Hogg in 
editing the works of Burns. 

Motherwell, municipal and police burgh 
and tn. of N.K. Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
1 in. from the r. b. of the Clyde, has coal 
iniues and iron and steel works. It is 
named from ah old well dedicated to the 
Virgin. Dalzicl Jubilee Dark was pre- 
sented to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. M. was united with Wishaw 
n/.r.) in 1929. It rot urns one member to 
I ’a rl lament, the co. constituency including 
the burgh and the electoral dlv. of Dalziel- 
Overtown. Dop. 66,009. 

Motherwort ( Leovurus cardiaca). erect, 
plant (Labia He family with deeply lobed 
radical leaves and dense axillary whorls of 
small pink flowers. The name is also 
given to inugwort (Artemisia vulgaris). 

Moths (Hcateroeera) are the second and 
larger section of Lepidoptera, and are 
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distinguished broadly from the other .sec- 
tion, the butterflies (Khopalocera), by 
some variable distinctions which suggest 
that the div. is somewhat artificial, for 
there is greater diversity of form and 
structure between some of the groups of 
M. than between them and butterflies. 
Contrasted with the knobbed or club- 
shaped antenme of butterflies, the an- 
temuc of Ms. are usually spindle-shaped, 
thread-like, or comb-like. The wings are 
generally held flat when at rest, not ver- 
tical. Ms generally have a connecting 
hook for fastening the wings together; 
this is absent in butterflies, M. vary 
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A. i, Caterpillar, x Jj , 2. Cocoon out open to show 
pupa Ivins; within, ' 1, ?, Imago, » J; 

B. Cocoon of bilk 1.10th. I., lid 


greatly in size from a wtng expanse of 7 
to 8 in. to the almost, invisible micro- 
lepidopteru. The large Nigerian moth 
measures about 8 in. from wing tip to 
wing tip when fully expanded. It belongs 
to the family £aturnnla», and an Indian 
member of this family is probably the 
largest motb known. Though many ex- 
hibit no special beau tv of colouring, others 
have a wealth of tint that is. perhaps, 
unique in nature, the eolours occurring, 
as in all Lcpidoptcrn. in the scales on the 
wihgs. The two iincolourcd transparent 
snots, one on each of the upper wings, is a 
characteristic feature of the Sat urnidie ; 
they are due to the absence of scales at 
these places. On the lower wings of the 
Nigerian moth noticed above are two 


brilliant eye-spots, and when the moth is 
resting in a position to expose the spots 
they may bo mistaken for the eyes of a 
snake; it has been suggested that in this 
way they help to scare away birds. The 
females of some species are wingless, as in 
the mottled umber, or are rudimentary, 
as in the winter moth, two common M. 
caught on the grease- bands on fruit trees. 
The china-mark M. (Pyrausthhe) are 
peculiar in the possession of aquutie 
larva?. The silkworm, the caterpillar of 
Bombyx mori. is the only member of the 
section of economic value, but on the 
other hand, great, numbers aro serious 
pests of cultivated crops, the damage in 
all cases being done in the larval stage. 
Among the most harmful of them are the 
goat, vapourer, lackey, cabbage, winter, 
and codlin M.. and every one is familiar 
with the mischievous work of the larvio 
of the clothes motb. Hawk M. are im- 
portant. as r>o|lim»ting agents. See R. A. 
Ferohault do Reaumur, M6tnoires pour 
sc r oir a Vhisloire des insecies, 1731-42 ; W. 
Buckler, Larne of British Butterflies and 
Moths, 18K.V95; It. Meyriek, Revised 
Handbook of British JjCpidoptera, 1938; 
It. South, Moths of the British Isles, 
1939; \V. J. Stokoc and (}. II. T. Stovin 
(editors). The Cider in liars of British Moths , 
1949. 

Moti, Motzu. or Meh-tzu, Chinese 
philosopher; ft. fifth and fourth centuries 
H.U.. teaching iu the period of Mencius and 
Confucius, lie was in eflfoct. the pre- 
cursor of two schools which were destined 
to pro ail for some centuries and then 
disappear. Accenting to his system, 
Moism. Heaven (T*‘en) loved man, and 
universal love was the foundation of 
society. Ileure. he taught pacificism 
coupled with utilitarianism, and believed 
that all institutions should stand or full 
by their ability to further human welfare. 
II h duct (me of universal love or the 
brotherhood of man as the basis of ethics 
was strongly controverted by Mencius’s 
dialectic, and his doctrines, which never 
had a w ide vogue among the Chinese, have 
long been forgotten. See trails, of his 
works by \. Forke. 1922. and Y. 1*. Mci. 
1929; studv by Y. i\ Mei. 1934; also 
A. lkivid, Social ism c chitons, 1997. 

Motif, see Leit-Motif: Wvqvek. 

Motihari, tin of Bihar. Iudiu. 7’> rn. 
X.N.W. of l'aina. Bop. 13,000 (Hindus 
and Moslems). 

Motion, Laws of, are three law-, on 
which the whole system of dynamics is 
based. They were formulated by Newton 
in his Rrincipia. These laws cannot be 
tor m ally proved by experiment, or iu 
any oilier way. They are justified, for 
example, by the fact that the theory of 
astronomy, which is based ou dynamics, 
gives results and predict ions which agree 
with the facts which are experimentally 
observed. The first law states that 
‘every body will maintain its state of 
rest, or of uniform motion in a straight 
line, unless competed by some external 
force lo change that state/ The second 
Law states that the ‘rale of change of 
momentum is directly proportional to the 
force and takes place in the direction of 
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the force.* The third law states that ‘to 
every action there is an equal and oppo- 
site reaction,’ or to put it more simply, if 
u body A exerts a force on a body B theu 
simultaneously the body H exerts exactly' 
equal and exactly opposite force on A. 
Einstein’s theory necessitated slight 
modifications in Newton’s views. See also 
Dynamics. 

Motion Pictures, see (Txkmatoukaph: 
and under Piiotomickourapiiy. 

Motive, desire which precedes and deter- 
mines a voluntary art. This involves the 
anticipation of the final realisation, and 
the consummation is said to be the object 
or the end of the action, and the action 
itself is the means of gaining or realising 
the object of desire, it is easy to show 
that while the action is the cause of the 
(actual) pleasure, yet the anticipation of 
the pleasure is the cause of the action. 
So M. and end arc often used as synony- 
mous terms. See Wii.i . 

Motley, John Lothrop (IS 14 -7 7), Airier, 
historian, b. at Dorchester, a suburb of 
Boston, Massachusetts. lie was educated 
at Harvard, where O. W. Holmes «/.r.). 
afterwards his biographer, was a fellow 
student. After graduating he went to 
Europe, studied at Gottingen and Berlin, 
and visited Italy. On his return he 
studied law. and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1837. lie did not. however, practise, 
and was in 1840 sent to St. Petersburg as 
secretary of legatiou, but returned in 1842. 
Meanwhile, having pub. two novels, Mor- 
ton's Hope , or the Memoirs of a Provincial 
(1839). and Merry Mount: a Romance of 
the Massachusetts Colony (1819), which had 
little success, he turned to hist., and 
attracted attention by borne essays in 
various reviews. Having-derided to write 
an historical work on Holland, he pro- 
ceeded in 1851 to Europe to collect 
materials, and in 18»f» pub. The Rise, of 
the Dutch Republic. It was received with 
the highest approval by such critics as 
Fronde and Prescott, and at once took its 
place as a standard work; it has been 
truns. into Dutch and Fr. It. was fol- 
lowed in I860 by the first two vnls. (con- 
cluding vols.. 1807 ) of The United Nether- 
lands, from the J)t nth of William the Silent 
to the Synod of hurt. On the outbreak of 
the Amor. Civil war, M. pub. (with his 
Initials) in The Tunes papers on the hist, 
of the relations between X. and S.; these 
were reprinted in pamphlet form in 1801 
with the title c wises of the Civil War in 
-America. The same year M. was ap- 
pointed 17..S. minister at Vienna, and in 
1809 at London. His latest work was 
The Life and D*nth of John of J lamer eld, 
with a View of Hu- < n uses of the Thirty 
Tears War (1874 *. M. holds a high place 
among historical writers, on account of bis 
research and accuracy and his vivid and 
dramatic style, which shows the influence 
of CarJvlc. An c l. of his works was pub. 
In 9 vols., 1904, See his correspondence, 
ed. by G. W. CAirtis, 1889; and life by H. 
St. J. Mildmay, 1910. 

Motmot, or Houtou ( Mo mains), genus of 
birds which inhabit dense forests in tropi- 
cal America. The plurfiage is brilliant, 
green and blue predominating; the tail is 


long. No nest is made, the eggs being laid 
in holes In the trees. The food is mainly 
Inserts and fruit. 

Motor Aphasia, sec Apiikmia. 

Motor Boats. Smaller craft powered by 
internal-combustion engines, which am 
used in riv., lake, or coastal traffic, or for 
fishing. Larger ocean-going vessels arc 
called motor ships (q.v.). Open launches 
arc usually 15-35 ft. in overall length, 
with a motor of from 5 to 30 li.p., doing 
up to 30 or in some cases up to 55 knots; 
cabin cruisers, of 20-30 ft. overall length, 
usually have a 10-20 h.p. motor, doing 
about 8-10 knots. Speed-boats arc built 
on the hydroplane principle: at highspeed 
the bow rises up over the water and the 
boat skims along tlie surface, thereby 
reducing resistance. Tills is achieved by 
a deeply submerged propeller on a slanting 
shaft, and by making I he stern of shallow, 
almost rectangular, cross-section cutting 
out all superfluous wood. One of the 
earliest hydroplanes was in fact, completely 
box-shaped. It was found, however, that 
this shape was liable to excessive vibra- 
tions at speed, and greater stability was 
obtained by confining the shallow box 
shape to one-third to a half of the hull 
length at the stern, and then dropping the 
bottom through a step of a few inches, os 
shown in the sketch. Sometimes more 
steps are provided. The Miss K upland 
III., which gained t he w oriel record (119 .81 
in.n.h.) in 1932 had a single step In the 
hull-bottom and two deeply submerged 
propellers, which gave increased direc- 
tional stability. Tlie record was beaten 
later in the year by Miss America A’. 
(121*91 m.p.h.). The record stood until 
1939 when Sir Malcolm Campbell (q.r.) 
attained a speed of 141 74 m.p.h. in his 
Mu e bird on Collision Water. 

M. B. an' usually built of wood, either 
mahogany, oak, teak, pitch-pine, larch, 
or Hruzilian cedar. Different kinds of 
wood are often used for the different 
parts of hull and superstructure. The 
hull may be clench -built, each plank over- 
lapping the edge of the one below it. or 
can cl- built, tin? planed edges of the 
planks hutting together to form a smooth 
surface. Tlie lat ter met hod gives a bet ter 
appearance and less resistance. Whom a 
very light hull is required, two or more 
skins of thin wood are nailed, screwed, 
or sewn together with a lavor of oiled 
calico, siJk, or canvas between. Decently 
aluminium alloy, laminated plywood, or 
plii-d ies have boon used and developments 
in tliis direction may be expected. 

K ratines.-- The petrol engines used in 
.M. I). are general 1\ of tin* same design as 
those used in motor cars Itj.r.). incor- 
porating change-speed and reversing gear. 
Tin* latter is sometimes dispensed with, 
and a mechanism for reversing the pitch 
of the propeller blades is introduced. 
As the most efficient, propeller speed is 
about 1000 r.p.m. the marine engine is 
usually slower than t-hc c at engine, and 
therefore heavier per h.p. developed. 
This Is generally of no great importance, 
but in oases where weight must be re- 
duced, propeller offleleney is sacrificed. 
Recently the compression -ignition engine 
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has been steadily gaining in favour, partly 
because of its higher thermal efficiency 
and cheaper fuel, partly because of the 
lesser fire risk. Petrol is highly volatile, 
and in time a layer of highly inilarnrnable 
petrol -air mixture forms near the bottom 
of the boat; and fire at Hca is a much 
more dangerous affair than on land. 
Further advantages of the com press ion - 
ignition engine arc its reliability (luring 
main cuv ring, since there is no tendency 
to stalling, and the absence of the mag- 
neto, which is liable to damage from 
dampness and water. 

Motor Cars. - - Historical . Just as it has 
always been the aim of man to My, so he 
has endevoured to produce a horseless 
vehicle. In the sixteenth century Johann 
llautaeh produced a vehicle propelled by 
coiled springs; the Dutch attempted the 
use of sails, while even steam carriages 
are recorded. Ramsay and AVihlgoosu 
patented in England, in 1B19. a horseless 
carriage. Cugnot. a Frenchman, is, how- 
ever, entitled to the credit of constructing 
a vehicle in 1770 which contained the 
germs of the modern car. II is steam 
carriage on three wheels carried two pas- 
sengers at 2 m.p.h., a speed he afterwards 
increased to 4 m.p.h. Dallery in 1780 
ran a steam car in Audens. Murdock in 
1784 and Symington at «ii*u'it the same 
time experimented iif the same direction. 
In France, the revolution appears to have 
postponed further effort, but in England 
Richard Trevithick attained success in 
1801. llis steam motor in 1802 covered 
the distance of 00 m. from Camborne to 
Pl> mouth. In 1803 his carriage with 
wheels of 10 ft . diameter, ami a horizontal 
instead of a vertical engine, ran at 10 
m.p.h., but Ids further efforts were con- 
fined to locomotives for railroads. The 
curiously mistaken notions as to smooth 
wheels (one mathematician tried to prove 
that they would merely revolve on the 
spot under weight), which led to .Steven- 
son’s ratchet -rails, led also to curious 
attempts on the part of lirunton (1813), 
Ciordon. and Gurney to succeed with foot- 
and -leg propellers. Gurney, who spent 
lurge Hume of money in experiment, lmilt, 
a coach in 1820 which ascended High gate 
Hill. In 1828 he accomplished the journey 
from London to Rath, and in 182!) a trip 
through Reading. Devizes, and Molkshum 
at such a pace that the horses of a mail 
cart wore ‘hard put to it’ to keep up. 
Meanwhile James in 1823 had succeeded 
with the first tubular boiler, aud in 
1 82b carried lift ecu passengers at 12 
m.p.h. In 1831 Dance ran Gurney’s 
steam carriage regularly between Chelten- 
ham and Gloucester at 12 m.p.h., his coke 
consumption being M. per hour. In four 
months it ran 3.000 in. and carried 3000 
passengers. Messrs. Ogle & .Summers in 
1830 built a ear which underwent trials 
before a select commission of the House 
of Commons; It w r orked at 2 JO lb./sq. in. 
holler pressure, attained a speed of 35 
m.p.h.. climbed a hill at 24) m.p.h., and 
ran 800 in. without a breakdown. This 
last is a marvellous result considering the 
state of the roads, aud the fact that the 
car was not hung on springs. The speed 


exceeded that of Stephenson’s ‘Rocket’ 
running on rails in 1829! This select 
commission reported in extremely favour- 
able terms, and in particular recommended 
a lowering of tolls, which were then often 
twenty times those for horse vehicles. 
Largely as a consequence of this, many 
motor vehicles were introduced: Han- 
cock’s ‘Infant/ ran from London to 
Bristol twice; his ‘Autopsy’ in 1833 plied 
regularly between Finsbury Square and 
Renton ville. In this he adopted the 
direct drive by the crankshaft, but after- 
wards the chain drive, using common 
chains. Other services plied between 
Paddington and the Bank, London and 
Greenwich, London and Windsor, London 
and Stratford. More ambitious still was 
Dr. Church’s service between London and 
Birmingham, 1833. All this remarkable 
success, so lit lie known to the modern 
motorist, experienced much opposition. 
Gurney had been stoned by a crow’d egged 
on by irate postilions; coach proprietors 
and landowners were hostile; and the 
growing ini crest, of railway companies led 
to repressive legislation. In spite of this, 
we hear of Hill’s steam coach in 18 43 
running regularly between Deptford and 
Hastings, negotiating liills 1 in 12 and 
1 in 13. performing the return journey in 
one da> . This coach is interesting as 
being fitted with a differential gear. In 
1 8<>2 Patterson ran a steam coach, and 
Yarrow had one in the exhibition. In 
1871 Thompson's road steamers adopted 
rubber tyres on the driving wheel for the 
first time; the ‘Ruvee’ performed the 
record -length journey from Ipswich to 
Edinburgh and hack, a set of three rubber 
t> res costing £241. The modern M. C. 
industry dates from the perfection of the 
internal-combustion engine {q . »;.) by Otto. 
187(», ami tin* patenting in 1885 by 
Daimler of a single-cylinder high-speed 
engine. Messrs. Panhard and Lcvassor 
acquired the Fr. and Belgian rights to use 
the engine, and constructed a car in 1894. 
in the meanwhile Benz, in 1885, had pro- 
duced a motor tricycle, also using a petrol 
engine. I >aimler produced the first double- 
cylinder V-type engine in 1889. while in 
1893 91 Serpollet succeeded with his steam 
carriage. Press enterprise on the part of 
Gitfard, editor of the Petit Journal , was 
responsible for the Paris - Rouen race in 
1891, won by the l)e Dion-Bouton steam 
tracror. The next year saw the Paris- 
Bordeaux rare won by Levassor driving 
a Daimler motor 735 m. at 14-9 m.p.h. 
This led to t he founding of the Automobile 
dub of France by the comte de Dion. 
Onward from this (dubs were formed, 
races arranged, and the system of definite 
trials started. In 1899 the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain held its first trials, 
and included heavy vehicles. In the 
previous jear trials had been held for 
electric vehicles in France, following on 
those for heavy vehicles in 1897. in the 
early days of Brit, motor Industry, from 
1 895 when the rtM rictions on road traffic 
were lifted, the only outstanding achieve- 
ment vvas F. W. Lnn Chester's design of a 
car which was the first to embody all 
essential features of the modern ear. 
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Otherwise the main occupation of the 
industry was the assembling- of motors 
designed abroad while the V.S.A. and 
France made strides in development. 
Progress has been rapid, especially since- 
1918. In the tirst six months of 19-18 
Great Britain took the lead as an export- 
ing count ry. wit h J 1 .>.989 cars. The total 
production capacity of the industry is 
now reckoned as 7 .>0.000 cat's per atumin, 
ami the number of employees directly 
engaged is estimated at 180.00U. Hut 
whereas tin* early years saw a large num- 
ber of small producers (ninety -six in 19*22) 
making a great variety of specialised cars, 
the market is at. present supplied by only 
thirty -rwo manufacturers, and of these. 
Austin, Xulliold. Standard. Routes, Yaux- 
hall. and Ford between them accouut for 
90 per cent of the production. At the 
same time, the number of models has been 
greatly reduced. Apart from the possible 
development of the gas turbine and the 
compression-ignition engine, no drastic 
change in design of ears is anticipated in 


eight -com pressor unit developing 100 
brake horse power at 3.">.000 r.p.m. are so 
far advanced that a jet ear may be run in 
a not too distant future. The weight 
of the power unit is about 300 lh., 
compared with 1000 lb. for a spark - 
iguitfon and 2000 lb. for a coinprcssiou- 
ignition engine of equal power. Of the 
reciprocating internal -combustion engines, 
t lie compression-ignition type (see Oil 
E xt: inks) is mainly used in lorries and 
other heavy vehicles destined for long 
journeys without frequent stopping. The 
engine is heavier, more robust, and of 
greater initial cost than a petrol engine 
of equal power, but is considerably more 
economical in fuel, t bough more dis- 
criminating as regards quality. It. is also 
more noisy when running light, and the 
problem of accurately measuring and 
timing fuel injection becomes \ery intri- 
cate for smaller sizes of engine. For 
private ears, the spark-ignition recipro- 
cating engine using 4 petrol' (light oil) as 
fuel and working on the four-stroke cycle 
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the near future, but improvements in 
transmission, including clutch and gear- 
box, in fuel injection, and in design of 
electrical equipment uue to be expected. 

Modern Kitgirux — -The steam engine 
suffers from the dis.id vantage that genera- 
tion of steam in the boiler takes an appre- 
ciable tune, and this weighs heavily 
against its excellent qualities of self- 
starting. smooth running, good accelera- 
tion, and flexibility of power out put. and 
the manuf. of steam cars is now practically 
abandoned. The electric series motor is 
the mo"t perfect traction motor known; 
(self -starling, silent, flexible, simple to 
control. 1 5 ut as it needs a hat f cry for 
the supply of current, and present-day 
accumulators are very heavy in relation 
to their output, a car to cover consider- 
able distance.* without recharging would 
be of quite impracticable weight. The 
use of the elect n< motor is therefore at 
present restricted to delivery vans in tns., 
with frequent stopping and starting, and 
for such purposes the electric vehicle has 
no superior. For ordinary road vehicles 
the internal-corn; mstion engine is now the 
universally favoured power unit. f)t the 
various types of internal -combustion en- 
gine. the gas turbine for jet propulsion is 
still In the experimental stage, though at 
least one Brit, ear- manufacturing Ann 
claims that trials with a three-turbine. 


(we Intern a l-combi,._.tion Engines) is 
ut present practically the only type used. 
The complete power unit of a ear com- 
prises (he fuel tank with pump and filter, 
the carburettor. cylinders, ignition system, 
crankshaft, and lran.sim.viott, and these 
are here dealt with in turn. Cooling and 
lubrication conic next, and finally elec- 
trical equipment, steering, and suspension. 

Tin; fuel tank, usually made of sheet 
metal and with a eapacjt y of from 0 to 
*2o gal. or more, is nowadays mounted at 
the hack of the ear, but in earlier models 
it is found at the front, behind the engine, 
in modern ears, fuel must therefore be 
convoyed to the engine bra pump. This is 
usually of the diaphragm r ,\ pc. Fuel passes 
tli lough a one-way valve into a shallow 
chamber, the bottom of which is formed 
l>\ the diaphragm, which is held in the 
•compression' position by a spring under- 
neath. and moved down to the ‘suction* 
position by compression of the spring. 
When the spring is released, the fuel 
passes through another o no- way valve to 
the carburettor. The compression and 
release of the spring may l*fc operated by 
a lever -and -eccentric combination from 
1 lie camshaft of t,hc engine, or electrically. 
In the S. U. electric pump the diaphragm 
is vertical and is fitted with an iron disk 
(armature), which is attracted to or re- 
leased from an electromagnet (in the. form 
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■of an iron pot with magnetising winding), 
according as the exciting current Is 
switched on or off by a bronze rod 
mounted on the armature. Other runups 
still in use are tho S. U. Petroiift (electric) 
and the Auto vac. The pump is fitted 
with a gauze oil-filter, and a float in the 
tank operates the petrol gauge fitted on 
the dasli board. This may be simply an 
ammeter indicating the current (supplied 
from the ear battery) in a circuit con- 
taining a variable resistance controlled by 
a lever attaehed to the float. As the 
float moves up or down, the resistance, 
and therefore the current, is altered. 


sists of two chambers — the float chamber, 
containing the supply of petrol from the 
main tank, so regulated as to stand at a 
fixed level by a float actuating a needle- 
valve; and a mixing chamber, into which 
a duct from the float chamber leads the 
fuel. This duct ends in a fine jet, whose 
orifice is carefully calibrated and so 
arranged that tho level of the liquid is 
always slightly below the level of the 
orifice. This prevents waste due to petrol 
overflowing from the jet if the carburettor 
is left standing o\it of the horizontal posi- 
tion. The jet is placed in the centre of 
the air passage at a point where it lias 
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damper and fan pulley. 


The carburettor lias io break up the 
liquid fuel into a mist of fine droplets and 
mix it with flic correct proportion of air 
for efficient combustion, according to 
the needs of the engine. The l henrr-t ieally 
correct weight ratio of air fo petrol for 
complete combustion i* H A.’l: benzol re- 
quires lli 2:1. A slight 1> lean mixture (Id 
or 17:1) gives a higher thermal efficiency, 
but if the mixture is too weak the power 
falls away rapidly: a somewhat richer 
mixture is needed for maximum power 
development, although tho olliricncy is 
lowered. On slow running, on starting 
and on accelerating, a richer mixture is 
likewise needed. The mixture is carried 
from the carburettor through a pipe or 
passage having a connect ion to each 
cylinder, and referred to as the induction 
manifold. The modern carburettor eon- 

E.E. Q 


been reduced in diameter, called the 
choke-rube . One of the wide ends of the 
choke-tube communicates with the atmo- 
sphere, and the other, past the throttle 
valve*, with the cylinder, via the induc- 
tion manifold. The suction produced in 
the cylinder of the engine during the in- 
duction stroke causes air to rush through 
the choke-tube: this produces a drop in 
pressure at tin* throat in the vicinity of 
the jet. with the result that fuel issues 
from the jet and, meeting the high- 
velocity air stream, is broken up into 
minute particles, which nr© iutimatelv 
mixed with the air. Heat, is sometimes 
supplied by heating a portion of the mix- 
ing chamber or iuauction manifold by 
jacketing them with hot water or exhaust, 
gases. Special carburettors are necessary 
for purathn and alcohol, owing to these 

*0 
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fuels being less volatile than petrol, but 
not for benzol, although In this ease the 
float should be slight ly weighted if the 
level of the fuel in t he float chamber is to 
bo maintained, because of the greater den- 
sity of benzol. There are various designs 
of carburettors (g.r.) in use in modern 
ears, mostly employing the vertical down- 
draught tube. The Zenith V-t-ype has 
two jets, one <»f which is n gravity jet, the 
other actuated by pressure variations and 
functioning n« a compensator, in addition 
to a pilot jet for slow running. The 
Solcx contains a main jet feeding a com- 
lete controllable ‘spray assembly/ The 
.l T . uses u variable jet, controlled by a 
tapered needle, and a variable air passage. 
The Strom h« rg is an intricate combina- 
tions of jets and chokes ensuring adjust- 
ments of mixture strength for varying 
air <-pecd. 

The cylinders may bo two, three, four, 
six. eight, or twelve in number, arranged 
in different ways. By increasing the 
number of cylinders and arranging the 
firing strokes at suitable intervals, the un- 
evenness of the action, due to the fact 
that only one stroke in four in each 
cylinder is a working stroke, can be 
largely eliminated and a more uniform 
torque applied to the crankshaft. Two 
cylinders were previously placed in V- 
form, but the modern arrangement is 
horizontal opposed-motion, one cylinder 
on either side of the crankshaft. Three 
cylinders are now always placed radially. 
Four cylinders (usual in Brit, cars) are 
placed vertically in line, the two inner 
cylinders working in synchronism and in 
opposition to the two outer. Six cylinders 
are likewise placed vertically in line and 
the erankpins are spaced at 120° apart, 
the cylinders firing in the order 1, 5. 3, 
6, 2, 1. Eight cylinders are either vertical 
in line, or in two banks of four, in V-form. 
Twelve cylinders are usually set in two 
banks in V-form. Other types of cylinder 
arrangement, such as 'five radial, three 
banks in V/ -form, or horizontal opposed- 
motion with four, six, or eight cylinders, 
have been used for special purposes like 
racing. 

The valves in modern car engines are 
almost exclusively of the poppet or mush- 
room type, though rotary and sleeve 
valves have been tried with some success. 
The valves may be arranged at one Hide 
of the cylinder, the valve-head and seat 
being placed in a special pocket with the 
stem below the head, or overhead with 
the seat in the cylinder roof and t ho stem 
above, sometimes inclined at 40', some- 
times vertical. The valves are operated 
by lever and pushrod from the camshaft. 

Ignition. — Just before the piston reaches 
the top of the stroke, the fuel mixture, 
which is then compressed, is ignited by a 
spark. To ensure this, a sparking ping is 
screwed into the combustion chamber, 
introducing two electrodes fomling the 
spark gap (abwjfl 0 02 in. apart), one of 
which is eartnWi, i.e. connected to the 
metal body of the plug and thus to the 
frame of the engine, while the other is 
connected to a terminal. at the top of the 
plug but otherwise carefully insulated 


from all other metal parts, usually by 
ceramic material. When the insulated 
electrode is (barged to a high potential 
through connecting the terminal to a 
high voltage generator, a spark bridges 
the gap between the electrodes. The high 
voltage may be generated by an induction 
coil or a magneto. The induction coll 
has a primary winding of copper wire 
which will carry 2 3 amperes when 
connected to the 6-V. or 12 -V. car 
battery, ami (usually inside the primary 
coil) a secondary winding of thousands of 
turns of very fine copper wire wound on 
a core of a bundle of soft -iron wires. A 
current in the primary generates a mag- 
netic field mainly concentrated in the 
core. When the current is broken, the 
field vanishes and the variation induces 
an K.M.F. in the secondary proportional 
to the number of secondary turns and to 
the speed of breaking and depending also 
on the field strength. An Fi.M.F. is also 
Induced in the primary, and to prevent 
consequent sparking at the contacts, a 
condenser is shunted across the gap, the 
result being that the primary induced 
E.A1.F. surges between the coil and the 
condenser in a series of decaying oscilla- 
tions. When the wave returns (with 
diminished amplitude) to the coil, the 
contact r should be so far apart that no 
spark occurs. One contact of the contact- 
breaker is fixed, and insulated, the other 
(earlhed) is moved by a lever-and-eam 
arrangement, driven by the engine, en- 
suring that a break occurs for each 
cylinder at the correct time. The secon- 
dary also ha*' one terminal earthed, while 
the other is connected to a carbon ‘ brush ' 
sliding on a rotat ing disk with a projecting 
arm. fixed on, but insulated from, the 
same shaft as the contact-breaker cam; 
as the disk rotates, the arm .sweeps past 
but very close to metal knobs, one for 
cadi cylinder, connected to the corre- 
sponding sparking-plug terminals, thus 
transmitting t fie high potential to each 
plug in turn, through a very small spark 
bridging from the arm to the knob. The 
timing of the spark has to be adjusted to 
the engine speed and the throttle opening, 
and this ib in modern cars done auto- 
matically. Apart from the automatic 
timing device, of which there are various 
designs, a manual adjustment is often 
available. Knocking may be remedied 
by retarding the spark. The magneto 
has a permanent magnet In tho gap of 
which an H -shaped soft-iron armature is 
rotated, driven by the engine. The 
armature carries a priinarv winding, the 
current in which is interrupted, at certain 
points of the rotation, by a contact- 
breaker, inducing thereby a high E.M.F. 
in the secondary, which ha? a large num- 
1 her of turns of fine wire. An alternative 
design has a stationary armature while 
the magnet is rotated. 

Transmission . — The povter devoloned 
in the engine is transmitted to (usually) 
two of the road wheels, and at present the 
back wheels are used in most ears. This 
involves a propeller shaft, from the engine 
to the rear of the car, and there are other 
considerations, connected with steering, 
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which favour front -wheel drive, and future 
developments may lead in this direction. 
The power is taken from the flywheel to 
one end of the crankshaft. This latter is 
enclosed In the crankcase unclor the 
cylinders and has a short parallel shaft 
length for each cylinder, some distance 
from the main shaft, and connected to it 
by short webs; the main shaft is inter- 
rupted between the webs. The pistons 
are connected to the short arms l>y con- 
necting rods, so that when the crankshaft 
rotates the connecting rods move the 
pistons ui) ami down. It is necessary to 


surrounded by ft cylindrical casing, the 
easing being filled with oil, which is set in 
motion by the impeller and drives a 
turbine fitted to the main propeller shaft. 

The internal -com bastion engine is most 
etHcient at a speed considerably higher 
than that of the road wheels of a ear, and 
on climbing a hill it Is necessary to reduce 
the speed of the road wheels still further 
while keeping the engine running at full 
speed. It is also necessary to provide 
means of reversing the car, as the engine 
cannot reverse. These adjustments are 
made possible by a set of gears enclosed 
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be able to disengage the engine from the 
road wheels, and to engage while the 
engine is running, without anv ierk. This 
may be done by a clutch or by fluid fly- 
wheel. The modern clutch is of 1 he single- 
plat e type. A disk fitted on the propeller 
shaft can be pressed against the flywheel 
facts usually by springs moving a so- 
called presser plate which is attached to 
the flywheel, hut on the other side of the 
disk, so that the latter is gripped between 
flywheel and presser plate. The friction 
between the flywheel face and the disk 
carries the latter round with the flywheel, 
and the friction may be increased by 
cutting radial slits in the disk and turning 
the edges out of the plane of the disk. 
The earlier cone-typo clutch Is now rarely 
used. In the fluid-flywheel drive an im- 
peller wheel Is bolted to the flywheel and 


: in the gear-box. The clutch shaft carries 
' a small gear-wheel, which engages penna- 
neatly with a large gear-wheel on a 
! parallel shaft (Jayshaft) below* the clutch 
j shaft (primary), the layslmft thus turning 
I continuously at a glower rate. The lay- 
shaft carries n further three or four gear- 
wheels of different sizes, which can be 
brought to engage with corresponding 
gear-wheels on a third shaft in lino with 
the primary by sliding and subsequent 
locking in position. Jn the modern 
synchromesh system the engaging of the 
different gears is operated by a clutch 
arrangement aud the adjustment is carried 
out by mo% cuieni of a selector fork. The 
epicyolic. gear-box has a central gear (sun 
wheel) and a number of ‘planetary* gears 
engaging with it and fixed on shafts 
carried by a circular frame. The planetary 
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gears also engage the inside gears on a 
ring. If the frame is locked , t he p lane t ary 
gears drive the ring, hut if the ring is 
looked, the planetary gears (ravel round 
carrying the frame. A more recent form 
of speed adjustment makes use of 
hydraulic torque conversion, a develop- 
ment of the fluid-flywheel drive. In the 
case of rear-wheel drive which is usual at 
present, a propeller shaft conveys the 
power from the gear-box to the axle. It 
is provided with universal joints at both 
ends. The shaft drives the axle through 
bevel reduction gears. To allow for the 
fact that in driving t he car on a curve the 
wheels follow different paths and must, 
revolve at different speeds, a differential 
gear connects ‘die two halves of the rear 
axle. Koch half has a bevel gear at the 
end, the two facing eaeii other at the 
middle, ami the gap between them is 
bridged by a number of small hovel gears 
around the circumference, having their 
spindles mounted on a frame revolving 
around the shaft. When the road wheels, 
and thus the bevels on the half-shafts, 
revolve at the same speed, the budging 
bevels do not move on their spindles but 
are simply carried round with the bigger 
bevels, but if the road wheels revolve at 
different speeds, the small hovels turn on 
their spindles and divide the load between 
the two half-a vies. 

Braking, usually acting on all four 
wheels, is effected in each rase by two or 
four shoes mounted on a disk fixed to the 
axle, the shoes being moved outwards to 
ruh against the inside of a drum on the 
huh of the wheel. The movement of Iho 
shoes may he operated mechanicailv or. 
as in the Lockheed system, by a hydraulic 
cyliltder-and -piston arrangement. Other 
systems arc the Oirling mechanical. 
Hydromok and hydrostatic brakes, ami 
the Clavton- Dewand re vacuum svstoin. 
A hand brake is uNo usually employed. 

(.'ool in y . ~-Owmg to the high temps, 
resulting from the corn bdit ion of the fuel 
in the- cylinder, it is necessary to arrange 
some system of cooling the affected com- 
ponents. Failure to do this would lead to 
the breakdown of the lubrication between 
piston and cylinder w alls, and this together 
with the greater rate of expansion of the 
former would cause seizure. The normal 
procedure in motor-car practice is to sur- 
round the cylinder and cylinder-head by 
a water-jacket. From the top of this 
jacket a pipe is taken to the radiator, 
which id a sheet -metal structure «o de- 
signed as to expose a large surface area to 
tho flow of air around it. The air-flow is 
assisted by a fan behind the radiator, 
driven by a belt from the engine. From 
the bottom of the radiator a pipe leads to 
the lower portion of the cylinder water- 
jacket. In some instances water circula- 
tion is maintained by means of convection 
(thermo-syphon s\ stern); in others by 
means of a pump drive 11 by the engine. 
The heat of combustion passes through 
the cylinder ivans. etc., by conduction, 
and heats the water in the jacket, which 
then goes to the top of the radiator, 
where it is cooled by a stream of cool air, 
caused by the passage of the car through 


the air. Sometimes tho water flow is 
regulated by a thermostatically controlled 
valve. In the ca-so of air-cooled engines, 
instead of a water-jacket a number of 
thin tins are oast concentric with the bore 
of the cylinder and across the top of the 
cylinder-head. These have the effect of 
increasing the area over which heat may 
be lost by radiation to the air. Air- 
cooled engines are chiefly used for motor 
cycles. 

Lubrication . — Tho object of lubrication 
is to reduce friction, and consequently 
wear, between surfaces which are in rub- 
bing contact with each other, e.y. piston 
and cylinder walls, main bearings, cams, 
etc. Lubricating oil is earned in the 
bump under the engine and oil is delivered 
under pressure, from a pump driven by the 
engine, via smalt pipes and ducts, to all 
parts of the mechanism requiring it. In 
some eases oil is pumped only to the 
main hearings and to open troughs. The 
connecting-rod big-ends splash into the 
troughs and in this way oil themselves, 
the cylinder walls, etc. 

EU etneat Equipment. — All modern M. (\ 
use electric light for headlamps, etc., 
whilst engine-starter, wind -screen wiper, 
horn, radio, etc., also need electric power 
supplv. As both lamps and starter-motor 
require power while the car is stand- 
ing still, a power source independent of 
the engine is necessary, and all cars an* 
therefore provided with a battery of 
accumulators (y.r.). The usual battery 
consists of three or six lead-acid or nine 
nickel-alkaline accumulators. The lcnd- 
acitl accumulator when fully c harged has 
an JOl.F. of about 2 i V. but deliver-, 
current at 2 V 7 . Three accumulators m 
series thus give a voltage of fi V.. m.y 
in series gi\e a voltage of 12 V. The 
nickel-alkaline aceunir^tor delivers cur- 
rent «il about I -l V. and nine cells gi\e 
about 12 V., but. the \oltage is les-, 
Mcady than that of lend-acid accuinu- 
l.i tors. In the load -acid accumulator the 
electrodes consist of sets of lead grid 
plates, the grids of the positive plates 
being tilled with lead peroxide, tho grids 
of the negative plates with litharge. Tho 
plates are arranged alternately positive 
and negative, separated by insulating 
plates, and at the top all the positive 
pl.itos are connected together, and like- 
wise all the negative plates. The electro- 
lyte is dilute; sulphuric acid. When 
discharging tho accumulator, both the 
tilling layers arc gradually converted into 
lead sulphate; when the conversion is 
complete, the current (oases and the 
accumulator must he charged afresh. 
Accumulators must not he left uncharged, 
nor should the discharge he carried so far 
that tlio voltage ‘runs down.’ The storage! 
capacity is measured m ampere-hours 
1 A . h . ) at a eertai n rate , e.y. .10 A* h . at. 1 0 hrs. 
This means that the battery can supply 
. » A . continuously for 10 hrs., but if the 
current is increased, say, tn 10 A., the 
battery runs down in less than A hrs. 
The current density, or current, per cm.* 
of plate area, must not exceed a certain 
value either in discharging or in charg- 
ing the battery. The charging of a car 
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battery is done by a generator driven by 
the engine, generator and battery being 
so connected together that the voltage 
supplied by the combination is kept con- 
stant. In the modoni compensated volt- 
age control (O.V.(b) Hyeten), the generator 
voltage is kept constant by automatic 
field regulation and the battery auto- 
matically cut out of the generator circuit 
when fully charged, and also in all cases I 
when the generator voltage falls below I 
t hat of the battery, os when 1 he engine 
is slowing down or stopping. Otherwise 
the battery would drive the generator as 
a motor. In earlier days a constant- 
. urrent system was used, with a third - 
brush generator, but this scheme only 
works well at a definite speed, the battery 
acting as a buffer at other speeds, and the 
system is now obsolete. The windscreen 
wiper is nowadays usually worked by a 
small electric motor with a permanent- 
magnet field, and driven through gearing 
to reduce the speed. If two or more 
wiper blades are used they arc still driven 
from a single motor and connected 
through rods or flexible cable. The 
electric horn consists essentially of a 
diaphragm acting as armature to an 
electromagnet. When the electromagnet 
is excited bv pressing a push-button 
closing the circuit , l»o diaphragm is 
attracted to the pole of the electromagnet 
and in its motion breaks a contact inter- 
rupting the exciting current, in .the same 
way as a ‘buzzer.’ The lighting installa- 
tion comprises the head -lamps with 
arrangements for ‘dipping’ cither by 
tilting the reflector or by providing two 
separate filaments in each lamp, rear 
lamps, sometimes small Jumps diffusing 
light over the step when the door opens, 
and interior lamps for reading and for 
diffusing light, on the dashboard. j 

Starting.- -It is necessary to fill the 
cylinders with a charge and to compress 
il before ignition can take place. Tills is 
sometimes done by hand, using a starting- 
handle mounted in front of the engine, and 
which, by means of ‘clogs,’ engages with 
the engine shaft and gives it the necessary 
amount of rotation. When the engine 
starts, the dogs are thrown out of mesh 
and arc held clear b> means of a spring. 

An electric starter is lilted to all 
modern ears. It consists of a small series- 
wound motor which operates a pinion 
which meshes with a toothed ring lived 
round the flvwhcel. The electric current 
is supplied from the car batteries to flic 
field magnets, and then through the 
armature coils, which lias the effect of 
causing a repelling farce between the 
armature coils and the Held magnets, thus 
producing rot at ion of the armat uro. I lie 
small pinion is mounted on a sharp spiral 
on the motor Abaft, and, when the latter 
rotates, the piniou, owing to its inertia, 
flora not at. first rotate with it. This 
causes the pinion to move along the shaft 
and to mesh with the teeth round the 
edge of the flywheel. When the engine 
starts, the pinion flies out of gear, owing to 
the fact that the flywheel drives it faster 
than the motor. Sometimes the dynamo 
is made to act as the starting motor. In 


this case the dynamo-motor shaft is per- 
manently geared to tho engine shaft by 
a chain, so that when the engine has 
started it drives the motor, which then 
acts as a dynamo. 

Steering amt .Suspension. — In steering a 
cur the front wheels are turned, each 
wheel swivelling individually on a vertical 
axis. The design of the suspension varies 
in the different makes of cur, but two 
important features are common. Firstly, 
with rear-wheel drive the front wheels 
are slightly ‘toed in,* that is, the front 
cdgeH arc slightly closer together than the 
back edge-;, so that as the wheels are 
pushed along the slight, play always pre- 
sent in bearings w r ill allow the wheels to 
become parallel. The second point is 
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i Hydrauh' shock absorber; 2, top wishbone 
arms, 3, hydraulic brake piping; 4, swivel pm; 
5, steering arm, 0, steering cross tube; 7, steering 
double le\n, idler; <>, roil spring; 10, bottom 
wishbone arms; 11, steering side tube. 

that when turning a corner all wheels 
describe concentric circles and the amount 
of nwh riling must, he so adjusted that no 
wheel -kids. There arc a number of 
different designs of springs iq.v.) in actual 
u*,e. hut the type at present favoured is 
the spiral-spring suspension, in combina- 
tion with a torsion bar to prevent rolling, 
and usually with hydraulic shock- 
absorbers or suspension -dampers. 

1 1 ante •power. Power is defined as the 
rate of doing work , and the unit used in 
connection with engines is l lt.p., which 
is tiio equivalent of working at tho rate 
of foot-pounds per min. The 

b.h.p. is the h.p. which is available from 
nn engine after deducting all mechanical 
losses in the engine itself, such as fric- 
tional and pumping losses, etc.; b.h.p. 
is measured b> moans of an apparatus 
called a dynamometer or brake. A 
common form of brake absorbs the 
power of the engine by friction, whilst 
another very important typo, called the 
Fronde hydraulic dynamometer, dissi- 
pates the energy oy churning up water. 
The above types of brake enable the 
torque exerted by the engine shaft, T-lb.- 
ft., to be measured, and, by using the 
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equation, b.h.p. = vfoou’ wllcre ^ is 

the number of revs, per min. of the 
shaft, the b.h.p. may be calculated. 
The power required to drive a car at 
constant speed on a level depends partly 
on the weight of the car. partly on the air 
resistance, which is proportional to the 
square of the speed. As an example, to 
drive an ordinary saloon ear at 50 m.p.h. 
requires roughly -0 h.p. In order to 
climb hilN without undue decrease in 
speed, a certain amount of surplus power 
is needed. See also Motor Transport, 
Commercial; Motor Transport. Mili- 
tarv. 

See M. Platt. Automobile If rakes arid 
Brake Test mu. 1939; 11. K. Thomas, Auto- 
mobile Engineering, 1939 (vols. 1-7); 
A. P. Young and L. Griffiths, Automobile 
Electrical Equipment, 1944; S. M. Hills, 
Battery Ehctric Vehicles, 1944; K. New ton 
and W. Steads, The Motor Vehicle , 19 45 ; K. 
Dean-Averns, Automobile Chassis Design , 
1 54 4^ ; K. P. Willoughby, Motor Manual, 
1948 ; E. J . ( ’am m, Motor Car Principles ami 
Practice, 1948, and Diesel Vehicles : Opera- 
tion. Maintenance, and Repair (5th ed.), 
1919; The. Autocar Handbook (20th ed.), 
1949; and S. P. Smith, The Electrical 
Equipment of Automobiles, 1949; also the 
jours. Autocar and Motor (weekly). 

Motor Cycles. For touring and trans- 
port purposes the motor cycle has become 
a serious competitor to the light ear owing 
to its lower first cost, lower taxation, and 
reduced fuel consumption, while its modest 
demands on garage accommodation and 
maintenance are at present weighty argu- 
ments in its favour. It is indispensable 
for the road patrols of t he A. A. and R.A.f \ 
and is extensively used by the police and 
the forces. \*» a vehicle of sport, for 
races, rough-track riding, and hill-climb- 
ing, the motorcycle makes a special appeal, 
and the simplicity and small size of the 
engine, enables the owner to carry out 
repairs and to satisfy his interest in things 
mechanical by daily attention to the 
■vehicle. The astounding performance of 
the dispatch rulers at, the Royal Tourna- 
ment is an exhilarating exhibition of the 
possibilities of a motor cycle when per- 
fectly mastered. 

The term includes a variety of designs, 
from the three-wheel runabout car, the 
motor cycle and '•idecar outfit, and the 
ordinary ‘solo* machine to the scooter 
and the ‘push-bike* with attached motor, 
though the latter is usually referred to us 
the autocycle. Tin* h.p. varies from about 
1 to 10 or 12. but the size of engine 1 h 
usually indicated by the cylinder cubic 
centimetre fc.o. > capacity, i.e. the volume 
swept by the piston in one stroke, 100 c.c. 
corresponding roughly to 1 h.p. The 
light-weight 98-150 c.c. solo machine for 
light touring will do up to 120-140 m.p.g. 
and has a m'.diumii speed of 40-45 
m.p.h. For parrying a pillion passenger 
the *250 c.c. is usual, and this has a maxi- 
mum speed of 50-70 m.p.h. and at 25 
m.p.h. the fuel consumption is at the rate 
of 110 m.p.g. The smallest size for a 
sidecar combination is the 350 c.c., doing 


75-100 m.p.g.. but the 500 c.c. is the more 
popular type. The larger sizes up to 
1000 c.e. and more havo more reserve 
power aud are more flexible in working. 

. Engines are at present invariably of the 
light -oil (petrol) Internal-combustion type, 
working on either the two-stroke or the 
four-stroke cycle (see Intkhnal-co.’u- 
ih’stion Engines). The simplest of all 
is ftie one-cylinder, two-stroke engine, and 
owing to its smooth running (one power 
stroke in every two) aud the absence of 
valves and tappets requiring attention it 
is still favoured cm many cycles, especially 
for tonring. The four-stroke engine is, 
however, slightly more ellicient. Ill some 
four-stroke engines the valves are pluccd 
in a pocket at the side of the cylinder, 
which simplifies decarbonising and adjust- 
ment. In the more modern design the 
valves are placed in the roof of the 
cylinder (overhead, o.li.v.) and operated 
by levers and long pushrods front the 
camshaft, or by an overhead camshaft, 
(o.h.c.) driven by bevel gear at the top of 
a long rod which carries another bevel 
gear at its lower end engaging with a gear 
on the main shaft. The one-cylinder 
engines are spoken of as ‘singles,’ ns 
distinct from ‘multi.* Both two- and 
four-stroke engines are used with two or 
four cylinders in various arrangements, 
such as the ‘twin-flat’ or horizontal 
opposed -mot ion, the twin- vertical, two or 
four cylinders in V-form. four vertical in 
line ,or in square formation. The main 
c onsideration is that of fitting the cylinders 
Into the frame and at the same time en- 
suring adequate access of cooling air. 
Most engines are air-cooled, aud the 
cylinders are fitted with cooling ribs. 

Carburettors (r/.r.) are similar in prin- 
ciple to those used in motor cars and con- 
sist of a lioat -chain! r, which may he 
top- or bottom-fed, and a mixing chamber 
which contains the jet or jets, air inlet, 
and the throttle adjusting the rate of 
delivery of the air-petrol mixture to the 
cylinder, and controlled from the handle- 
bars. As the fuel tank is always upper- 
most on the frame, the carburettor is 
gravity -fed. The A null carburettor lias 
a main jet and u pilot jet w hich comes into 
action at small throttle openings. In the 
larger i > pcs the mixing chamber is vertical 
and the float -chamber is fitted with a 
small plunger (‘tickler* l, which is used for 
depressing the float and thus flooding the 
chamber when starting from cold. An 
air slide controls the amount of air ad- 
mit led. The Itowden carburettor has 
tv\o -ubmerged Jets and two u hove petrol 
lev rl, and is completely automatic in 
action. The Villiers carburettor has the 
float -chamber fixed immediately below the 
mixing chamber and there 1$ no pilot jot. 

Ignition of the fuel is bjr an elect rle 
spark produced cither by a high-tension 
magneto or by a coll. The latter is the 
cheaper arrangement., requiflos less atten- 
tion, and gives easier starting (see under 
Motor 0\uh). 

Transmission . — -The internal-combus- 
tion engine used in M. C. develops 
maximum power at about 5000 r.p.m. 
and with the normal size of road wheels 
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this speed must ho Reared down in 
the ratio 5:1, this top Rear correspond- 
ing to maximum speed on a level road. 
To enable the machine to travel at reduced 
f speeds while still keeping the engine 
running at its optimum speed, the trans- 
mission ratio can he further reduced by 
a set of Rears (two. three, or four) in 
the Rear-box. The top -gear reduction is 
effected in most cycles by two chains, one 
(primary) connect inR a small sprocket on 
the engine shaft with a larRe sprocket on 
the Rear-box main shaft (gear ratio 2:1), 
the other (secondary) connecting a small 
sprocket on the gear-box main shaft with 
a large sprocket on t lie rear wheel shaft 
(ratio 2*:1 ). The chains are usually pro- 
vided with a spring link and run in an 


main shaft by dog clutches operated by 
the gear lever. 

Electrical Equipment. — This consists of 
a generator with automatic voltage con- 
trol, driven from the engine, connected 
through a battery-controlled charging 
circuit to a 6-V. accumulator battery, 
three load -acid cells or five nickel -iron 
cells. A very simple system Is the Villiers 
alternating-current generator and dry 
rectifier set with a dry battery for parking 
purposes. 

Lubrication. Castor oil Is sometimes 
used as lubricant for racing purposes, but 
is unsuitable for ordinary use as it is 
likely to cause clogging and, like other 
vegetable oils, corrosion, unless the engine 
is frequently cleaned. Mineral oils are 
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i, Rear number plate, 2, rear light; 3, rear <ham guard. 1. cut-out; 5, saddle. 0 , oil tank; 
7, carburettor; 6, valves; 9. luggage grid; io, petrol tank. 11, instrument panel; 12, speedo- 
meter; 13, head lamp; 1 1, toWopic torks; 15. trout number plate; a(>, rear stand; 17, sprw.g 
wheel huh; 1$, silencer; 19. t<x>l box ; 20, kiLk-«tarter, 21 gear-box ; 22, foot-rest; 23, magnet-*; 
24, gear-change lever; 25, exhaust pipe, 26, timing < ase, 27, d\ name, 28, cylinder; 29, steering 
head, 30. trout brake 


oil hath. In some machines the primary 
chain is replaced by gear drive, and in 
some the secondary drive is by shaft ami 
bevel gears. The engagement of the 
engine is effected by a friction clutch 
usually consisting of two plates, fixed 
on the gear-box shaft, one on either side 
of tlio large sprocket, the sprocket being 
surfaced with friction material, usually 
asbestos. When the plates are separated 
the sprocket revolves idly on ball hcanugs 
without transmitting any power to the 
shaft; when the plates are pressed against 
the sprocket, both plates and sprocket, 
revolve together driving the shaft. The 
clutch is operated from the handlebar 
lever. Below the main shaft in the gear- 
box is the layshaft with its set of gear- 
wheels engaging with a corresponding set 
of wheels which can be clamped on the 


now available which are fully as efficient 
and liaxc none of the defects of vegetable 
and animal oils. The oil was formerly 
supplied to the crankcase by a hand- 
pump and there distributed to the engine 
by splashing. Hand-pumping is now 
largely superseded by automatic pumping, 
and the splash system is in four-stroke 
engines replaced by the dry -sump system 
in which oil is supplied by special feeds 
to the working parts of the engine. In 
two -stroke engines the * pet roil* system is 
sum (‘times used, the oil being added to the 
petrol, or the Villiers automatic drip 
feed, iu which oil is forced by pressure 
to the engine. 

L'rokcs are ai>.ays of the expanding 
type, two brake shoes— usually of alu- 
minium with woven asbestos lining — 
being pressed outwards to rub against the 
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inner surface of a drum attached to the 
wheel hub by the movement of a cam 
operated from the brake pedal. 

Frames are usually made of pressed 
steel or built up of steel tubes joined by. 
brazed steel lups. and so shaped as to 
house the tank and engine and provide 
adequate lajeral stiffness to keep the 
various parts, especially of the trans- 
mission, in true alignment-. The roar 
wheel is usually spring-suspended und t lie 
front fork is always litted with some 
spring device, either compression springs 
or rubber suspension. The modern tele- 
scopic front- fork uses hydraulic or uir- 
oil cushioning. 

See IlitTe v r . 80 ns, Ltd., Motor Cycles and 
how to manage them; The Motor Cyclist’s 
Workshop; and Two-stroke Motor Cycles. 
Temple l’ress Ltd., Tuning for Speed 
('Slide Rule*), and Modern Motor Cycle 
Maintenance (B. Osborne). Motor Cycling 
and The Motor Cycle, (weekly) contain 
valuable information on modern develop- 
ments. 

Motoring. The first exhibition of motor * 
cars was held in England at Tunbridge 
Wells in 18115. being organised by Sir 
David Salomons. Since 1952 ami. ex- 
hibitions have been held at Olympia, 
London, in Sept-.-Oct. The Automobile 
Club de France, founded in 1890, with 
headquarters in Paris, was formerly the 
chief controlling force In international 
events and racing. To-day the controlling 
body is the International Association of 
Recognised Automobile Clubs, with its 
headquarters in Paris. This body con- 
sists of representatives of automobile 
clubs from the 1 arious countries, and not 
only governs all questions of motor sport, 
but all international touring affairs. In 
each country the recognised automobile 
eluh — for instance, in England, the Royal 
Automobile Club- is the governing body 
of sport so far as that country i 4 * con- I 
cerned, subject to any international rogu- 1 
lations made by the international body. ! 

Brooklands, on which the accepted | 
world's records were formerly made, has | 
been out of use since 1939. It was con- 1 
structed in 19(91-7 at Weybridge, -Surrey. 
The chief track in Great, Britain is now 
the Silverstone circuit at Toweestcr, ! 
Northamptonshire. It consists roughly I 
of two semi -reel angular portions at an | 
angle of about lkr with one. another. ; 
The full circuit is 3*8 in. but a cut reduces < 
the length to 2*75 in. 

The chief track in the U.S.A. is at 1 


U.S.A., Ormond -Daytona Beach, Florida, 
20 m. long, with a 6-m. level stretch from 
400 to 600 ft. wide at low water of smooth 
beach nearly as hard as asphalt. 

The earliest competitive event- for motor# 
vehicles is commonly hold to have been 
the Coucours des Vultures sans Chcvaux. 
organised by Le Petit Journal in France in 
1891. The fastest time was that, of 
Lemaitrc on a Peugeot averaging 11-5 
m.p.h. Then came the race from Paris 
to Bordeaux and back, 1895, Levussor 
being the first winner (time, 2 days and 
4S mins, at an average speed of 15 m.p.h.); 
from Paris to Marseilles and back, in 1896, 
organised by the Automobile (dub de 
France, an average speed of 15 4 m.p.h. 
being attained; many road-racing events, 
such jus the ‘tour de France.’ over a. 
distance of 1350 in. at an average speed 
of 35 m.p.h.: the Gordon-Itcnuclt race,, 
first held in 1899, o\ er a course of 353? m., 
and first won by Clmrron on a Panhurd 
at 38-6 m.p.h. In 1898 came the first 
of a series of attempts to establish 
records over a Hying kilometre, in the 
next few years manufacturers, generally, 
subordinated racing to the production of 
reliable cars for sale to the public, but. 
sev. notable records were set up, including 
the now classic Indianapolis 500 m. record 
(since beaten) by Thomas on a Delage at 
82 47 m.p.h.; the Tourist Trophy, 600 m. 
by K. Lee Bumness on a Sunbeam at 
56-4 m.p.h. But after 1918 numerous 
important road races were held annually 
and many record-breaking races were 
accomplished over distances up to 1500 in., 
these being run to the earlier years over 
Hosed circuits, and later over newly con- 
structed concrete racing tracks on the 
(Tmtiiiont. From 1924 came the series of 
llying-mile attempts at Pemlme and 
Florida Beach, and *" the same period 
board-track raring, a favourite form of 
thChport in America, the great, event being 
the 500 pi. race in Indianapolis. It was 
not until 1926, however, that Amer. 
speed records were recognised by the 
International Association of Recognised 
Automobile Blubs, so that many speed 
performances before that, date in Europe 
wire held as official world's records, 
irrespective of higher speeds reached in 
America. The fastest speed ever attained 
bv man on land is that of John K. Cobb, 
who was timed at 403 135 m.p.h. on one 
of the runs at Bonneville (Salt Beds), 
Ftah, Sept. 16, 1947. 

1 ippnsito is (a) an abridged IM of world’s 


Indianapolis, rectangular, curved ends, 
with two straight -• of 3301 ft. and two of 
640 ft. Other tracks: Franco, Mi rum as 
(Provence), oval, 31 m. to the lap, and 
Montlh6ry, S. of Paris. l/J, m. to the lap; 
Germany, Xurlmrg Ring, near Koblenz, 
constructed in 1927. in the nits., with two 
loops 131 in. ami i; m.; Italy, Monza, 
Milan, two rectangular tracks, curved 
ends, entire eircu.t, 0 1 , m. ; Spain, Sitgea, 
near Barcelona# 3 ; m. to the lap; Argen- 
tina, San Martin, Buenos Aires, con- 
structed in 1927, oval, lg m. to the lap. 
Beach tracks: Great Britain, Pendino 
Sands (Carmarthen Bay;, Salt burn -by- the 
Sea, Skegness, Southport, and Wallasey; 


land speed records for the flying-kilometre 
or the ftying-milc, giving an impressive 
picture of the development of racing cars 
in fifty years; since 1922 the figures are 
averages of two runs; and (b). pages 426 
and 127, lists of world's record!? for varying 
distances. These, and other data, ' are 
courteously supplied by the lloyal Auto- 
mobile Club atul the Contest Board of tho 
Ainer. Automobile Association. 

Tho outstanding foreign events are the 
50n -in. race at Indianapolis, in May; the 
Fr. Grand Prix, Lo Mans Grand Prix, and 
tho Grand Prix de l’Endurancc, in June; 
the Belgian Grand Prix. In July; and tho 
It. Monza Grand Prix In Sept. 
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(a) WORLD’S LAND SPEED RECORDS 
Flying -Kilometre or Flying -Mile 


Dale. 

Driver 

\ Car ' 

Speed 

ut.p.h. 

Place 

Distance 

1898 

Clmsscloup -I jau bat 

i J cant and (electric) ! 

30.24 

Aehcros 

kiu. 

1809 

Jenatzy 

j Jenatzy (electric) 

05 82 

Acbcrcs 

km. 

1002 

Serpollet, 

i Serpollct (steam) 

75 00 

N ice 

km. 

1002 

Augieres 

l Mors (i.e.) 

77 13 

1 imirdan 

km. 

1003 

Ford 

i Ford (l.o. > 

01 37 

Lake St. Calix 

mile 

1 00 1 

Baras 

: Darracq (i.e.) 1 

104 53 

Ostend 

km. 

1005 

Bowilen 

! Mercedes (i.e.) 

100 7 5 

Daytona 

mile 

1 000 

Marriott 

■ Stanley (steam) 

127 -05 

Daytona 

mile 

1000 

Heinery 

Benz (i.e.) 

1 25 00 

Brooklands 

km. 

1010 

Oldfield 

Benz (i.e.) 

131-72 

Daytona 

mile 

1011 

Bur man 

' Benz (i.e.) 

111 73 

Daytona 

mile 

1010 

l)c Palma 

• Packard (i.e.) 

J 40 S7 

I taytona 

mile 

1020 

Milton 

! Duoscnbcrg (i.e.) 

1 50 0 1 

I )a\ lona 

mile 

1 022 

Ouiimoss 

Sunbeam (i.e.) 

120 17 

Brooklands 

km. 

1021 

( Campbell 

Sunbeam (i.e.) ' 

11() 10 

I ’ernline 

km. 

102.') 

Campbell 

Segrave 

Sunbeam (i.e.) 

150 SO 

1 Pern line 

km. 

1 020 ' 

Sunbeam (i.e.) 

1 52-33 

Sout bport 

Pend i lie 

km. 

] 020 

'I'bomas 

llighani (i.e.) 

171 00 

km. 

1027 

( 'ami>bell 

NapieiM 'ampbell (i.e. ) 

174 

Pen dine 

km. 

1 027 

Segrn\ e 

Sunbeam (i.e.) 

203 70 

■ Piivtona 

mile 

1 028 

Keeeh 

, White Triplex (i.e.) 

Ir\ ing Special (i.e.) 

207 55 

Daytona 

mile 

1020 

Segrave* 

231 11 

Davtoua 

km. 

1031 . 

( 'ampbell 

Campbell 

Napier-( ampbell (i.e.) ; 

240 00 

Davtona 

km. 

1032 1 

Nupier-Campbcll (i.e.) 

2 53 07 

Davtona 

mile 

1033 

Camjibell 

■ Kolls-Uoyoc-Oamjdioll 
(I.e.) 

! Rolls - Ro vee -Can i p bel 1 
(i.e ) 

. Campbell Special (i.e.) 

272 10 

l>a> tona 

km. 

103.'» 

( ’umpbell 

270-82 

Davtona 

mile 

103.") 

Campbi‘11 

301 13 

I ’tali ; 

mile 

1037 

Eyston 

Thunderbolt No. 1 (i.e.) 

312 00 

Ltnh 

km. 

1 03S 

: Cobb 

; Hailton (i.e.) 

>511 20 

Ltah 

mile 

BUS 

Eyston 

! Thunderbolt No. 1 (i.e.) 

357 50 

' tab 

mile 

1030 

( 'old) 

! Rail to n Special (i.c.i 

300 70 

Hall 

km. 

1017 

; Cobb 

Hailton Speciul (i.e.) 

301 20 

LI all 

mile 


Besides a large number of day aiwl tho a anon* clubs. sometimes confined to 
night trials, driving tests, endurance tesla. cars of special f > pc, tho following events 
hill-climbs, ami other tests arranged by in Croat Britain are noteworthy: 


Dale 


Place 


April: 


May: 

August : 
October: 
November: 


Cockshoot Trial (Lancashire) 

Land's End Trial (N. Devon) 
Highland Throe Days (Scotland) 
Circuit of Ireland (Ireland) 
International Bond Race (Jersey) 
British Oram! Prix (SilverMone' 
British E injure Trophy (Isle of Man) 
Tourist Troph> Race 
Brit. Trials Championship 
Veteran car Run (London-Bright on) 


Promoting Club 

M.C.C. Club (N.W. Centre) 
M.C.C. 

Seottisb S.C.C. 

Lister A.C. 

B. \ . R.C. 

R. A.C. 

K.R.O.C. 

1LA.C. 

R.A.C. 

R. A.C. 


See Sir II. Se grave. The Lure of Speed, 
1028; ‘ Owner- Driver.’ Motors and Motor- 
ing, 1000; J. W. Day, Speed : the Authentic 
Life of Sir Malcolm Campbell , 1031; Sir 
JV1. Campbell and J. W. Day, The Life of 
the late Sir Henry Segrare, 1031: Sir If. 
Birkin, Full Throttle , 1033: H. C. II. Davis, 
Motor Having, 1032; M. Burns and A. P. 
Bradley, Wheels Take Wings. 1932; (1. K. 
Eyston, Flat Out, 1033; 1L R. Dler field, 


Motor Dictionary. 1039: IL F. Broad. 
Motor Driving Made Easy, 1040; P. 
r.advmaii. About a Motor Car. 1040: 
R. W. Kidner, Development of Hoad 
Motors , 1017. 

Motorists’ Y'-rr Hook : List of world's 
records, etc., is- '.<?d by the Ro>nl Auto- 
mobile Club. London; Motorists’ Diary 
(nnn.); Motor ManuaHnnu.). 

Sec also tables on pages 42G and 427. 
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C b) WORLD S LAND 
For Distances up to 


Distance 


1 1 






or Time 

Start 

i Make of Car 

Dri rrr 

Cyls. 

More 

Stroke 

c.c. 

] km. 

s.s. 

. . 1 

Auto-Cnion t 

Rosemeyer 

10 

!' ?r 

85 

0,008 

1 kin. 

f.s. 

; Rnilton Special, 

Cobb 

‘21 

140 

130 

48,029 

1 m. 

■*.s. 

, Auto I'nion 

Rosemeyer 

1G 

75 

85 

0,008 

1 111. ' 

f 

: Rnilton Special 1 

robb 

24 

1 10 

130 

48,029 

5 km. 1 

t. s. 

Railton Special 

Cobb 

24 

140 

130 

48,029 

5 111. , 

f.s. 

! Rnilton Special 

Cobb 

24 

140 

130 

48,029 

10 km. 

f.s. 

Railton Special 

Cobb 

24 

140 

130 

48,029 

10 111. 

f.s. 

Rnilton Special 

Cobb 

24 

140 

130 

48,029 

50 km. 

S.H. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins 

12 

IB0 

158 

25,351 

100 km. 

S.S. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins 

12 

130 

158 

25,351 

*200 km. 

S.s. 

Mormon Meteor; 

Jenkins 

12 

130 

158 

25,351 

5(»0 km. 

s.s. 

Mormon Meteor' 

Jenkins 

12 

130 

158 

25,351 

1000 km. i 

s.s. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins 

12 

130 

158 

25,351 

‘2000 km. ! 

s.s. 

! Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins and 





I 



Bergere 

12 

130 

158 

25,351 

3000 km. i 

s.s. 

1 Mormon Meteor' 

Jenkins and 


1 i 



1 


, 

Bergere 

12 

130 

1 158 

! 25,351 

4000 kin. 

s.s. 

Mormon Meteor- 

Jenkins and 








Bergere 

12 ; 

; 130 

; i58 

25.351 

50 m. 1 

s.s. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins 

1 •* 

130 ; 

158 

25.351 

100 m. ■ 

s.s. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins 1 

12 

130 ! 

158 

25.351 

‘200 m. ; 

s.s. 

Mormon Meteor j 

Jenkins J 

12 ! 

130 

158 

! 25,351 

500 Til. ! 

S.S. 

, Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins : 

12 : 

130 j 

1 58 | 

, 25,351 

looo m. : 

s.s. 

, Mormon Meteor. 

Jenkins and 

1 




i 



Bergere ! 

12 : 

130 | 

, 158 | 

25,351 

*2000 m. ! 

s.s. 

1 Mormon Meteor: 

Jenkins and 1 


1 

1 

! 




Bergere 

12 ; 

3 30 i 

i i 

158 | 

| 25,351 

1 hr. ! 

s.s. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins 

12 • 

130 

; 158 

25,351 

3 brs.! 

s.s. 

! Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins 

12 j 

130 

158 i 

25,351 

0 hrs.j 

s.s. 

■ Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins and 





l 


Moringn Meteor 

Bergere 

12 

130 

158 

25,351 

12 hrs.j 

s.s. 

Jenkins and 





■ 


• . 

Bergere 

12 

130 , 

158 

25,351 

24 hrs.j 

s.s. 

! Mormon Meteor' 

Jenkins and 


[ 



1 

1 


i 

Bergere 

12 

1 130 

| 158 

25,351 


For Distances of* 


JHstane e - ■ 

or Time • ^*a r ‘ 

Make of < ‘ar - 

J hirer 

i 

Cyht. i 

i 

j 

/iore 

J 

i 

! ! 

St mice j 

C.r. 

3,000 m. 

- s.s. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins and Bergen* 

12 j 

130 ! 

158 

25.351 

4,000 m. 

h.«. 

Mormon Meteor 

Jenkins rind Stapp ' 

1 12 | 

130 | 

1G4 

26,238 

5,000 m. 

I S.S. 

Mormon Meteor, Jenkins and Stapp ; 

12 ! 

130 ! 

164 

26.238 

10.000 m. 

S.S. 

Citrodn 

Marchand He others* I 

G j 

75 | 

100 

2,650 

15,000 in. 

s.s. 

Matford-Yaceo 

Mine Descullas & 
others 

8 

78 i 

, ! 

95 

3,631 

20,000 m. 

S.S, ■ 

■ 

i MatforU* Yaceo 

t 

Mmc Doscollas & 
others 

8 

1 78 i 

95 

3,631 

25,000 m- 


r Austin Special 
Yacoo 

1 Citroen 

i 

1 

c 

a 

1 

a 

G 

| 

1 79*52 

1 14*50 ! 

3,405 

m. 

s.s. 

Marchand & others 

1 

0 

t 

1 

| 75 

100 

2,650 
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SPICED RECORDS 

4000 KlI.OMKTRKS AND 2000 Mll.KH 



Time 

Suet'il 

Date 

Place 

■ Start 

Distance 








i 

or Time 

H. 

M. 

HKC\ 

M.I'.ll. 

K.I'.II. 





0 

00 

19-08 

117-3 

188-7 

20.10.37 

Prank fort 

1 lannstadt 

\ s.s. 

1 km. 

0 

00 

C 03 

300 7 

505 0 

23.8.30 

Salt Hods 

: f.s. 

1 km. 







(I'tali) 

i 


0 

00 

2.) 00 

138-7 

223-2 

27.10.37 

Frankfort 

! S.S. 

1 in. 

0 

00 

0 70 

308-0 

503 0 

23.8.30 

Sail Hods 

f.H. 

1 m. 

0 

00 

34 24 

320 7 

525 8 

20.8.30 

Salt Hods 

f.8. 

5 km. 

0 

00 

30 57 

302-2 

480-3 

20.8.30 

Salt Hods 

f.s. 

5 in. 

0 

l 

10 04 

283 0 

455 5 

20.8.30 

Salt Hods 

. f.s. 

10 km. 

0 

2 

13 10 

270 4 

435 l 

20 8 30 

Salt Hods 

f.s. 

10 in. 

0 

10 

40 M2 

172 01 

278-2 

22.7.40 

Salt Hods 

s.s. 

50 km. 

0 

20 

521 7 

178-64 

287-5 

22.7.10 

Salt Hods 

S.b. 

100 km- 

0 

11 

06-1.1 

181 3S 

201 0 

22.7.10 

Salt Hods 

1 S.S. 

200 km. 

1 

11 

50- 10 

183 04 

204-5 

22.7.40 

Salt Hods 

■ S.S. 

500 km. 

3 

30 

12 70 

1 77 35 

285 1 

22.7.40 

Salt Hods 

'■ s.s. 

1000 km- 

7 

12 

33 00 

172 30 

277 1 

22.7.10 

Salt Hods 

s.s. 

2000 km. 

10 

:>« 

17-30 

170-20 

274 o 

' 22.7.4 0 

Salt Hods 

s.s. 

! 3000 km. 

11 

17 

10-20 

»*: 

270-4 

. 22 23.7.40 

Salt Hods 

S.s, 

I 4000 Kin. 

0 

10 

55 17 

177 25 

285 2 

! 22.7.10 

Salt Hods 

v> . 

50 m. 

0 

33 

12-72 

180-05 

200 7 

22.7,10 

.salt Hods 

s.s. 

100 m. 

1 

0,'» 

41 0M 

182-01 

203 0 

22.7.10 

Salt Hods 

' S.H. 

-200 m. 

2 

40 

10-30 

! 1 77 22 

285 2 

■ 22.7.10 

Salt Hod> 

S.S. 

500 m. 


1 7 

12 M4 

, 172 80 

278-1 

1 22 23.7.40 

Salt Hods 

s."«. 

1000 m. 

1 1 

14 

23-05 

' 170 35 

27 4 1 

22.7.10 

Salt Hods 

S.s. 

2000 ill. 

Mile s 

Ytts. 








1*2 

002 

; 182 51 

203-7 

22.7.40 

salt Hods 

• S.s. 

i 1 hr. 


331 

1080 

177-32 

285 3 

i 22.7.10 

-"air Hods 

S.s. 

3 hrs. 

1031 

520 

; 1 72 38 

277 4 

22.7.4 0 

salt Hods 

S.s. 

6 hrs. 

2012 

073 

| 170 21 

273-0 

1 22.7.10 

Salt Hods 

S.s. 

. 12 hr-. 

3808 

750 

101 18 

250 1 

! 22 23.7.10 
i 

i 

Salt Hods 

S.VJ, 

; 24 hrs. 


3.000 MlLIM AND OVKIt 



Time 

Spec ft 

Dab 

Plate 

Start 

Distant ■* 
or Tina 

li. 

M. 

S !•',( ’rf. 

M IM1. 

KMMI. 





18 

0.5 

34 -03 

16.81 

200 8 4 

22 23.7 10 

Salt Hods 

s.s. 

3,000 in. 

20 

31 

21-90 

150 53 

2 1 2 25 

21-23 0.30 

! Salt Hods 

s.s. 

4,000 in. 

33 

27 

40 01 

119 42 

210 47 

21-23.0.36 

Salt Hods 

s.s. 

5,000 m. 

ill 

28 

11-20 

80-71 

111 37 

22 20.7.35 

1 Moutlhery 

: s.s. 

10,000 m. 

170 

37 

41-73 

87-91 

141 48 

10-20.5.37 

j Mimllhory 

1 

15,000 in. 

220 

37 

03-19 

87 10 

14018 

19 29.5.37 

| Montlhtry 

{ s.s. 

20,000 »u 

207 

00 

57 87 1 

84 li 

135-41 

19.4 to 
2.5.3 1 

I Montlli^ry 

j s.s. 

25,000 m. 

308 

27 

11-16 

■ 

77 03 

124-93 

26.1 to 
24.5.33 

! Mnntlhtry 

1 

1 s.s. 

i ; 

30,000 m. 
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Motor Launch, see Motor Boats. 

Motor Law. — The Motor Cur Act, 1903, 
and the Locomotives on Highways Act 
1890, are the charier of the modern motor 
car, and the law as to registration of cars, 
licensing of drivers, regulation of lighting, 
and penalties for dangerous driving are 
to be found in t hose Acts, as amended by 
later Acts, and by regulations and by- 
laws made under the various Acts. A 
new system of licensing vehicles was intro- 
duced by the combined operation of the 
Roads Act. 1920, the Finance Act, 1920, 
and the Order in Council and Regulations 
made under the Acts. The issue of 
licences and the collection of excise duties 
are carried out by the co. councils and 
councils of co. bora, in the case of all ilrst 
applications ; but renewals can be effected 
by the councils or by any post office in 
the area of the first issuing council. Be- 
sides ordinary licences there were under 
the Roads Act, 1920, general and trade 
licences for manufacturers of, and 
dealers in, and repairers of mechanically 
propelled vehicles. These are replaced 
by ‘A’ and ‘B* licences under the Trans- 
port Act, 1947 (q.v.). The ordiuary car 
tax is 25s. per unit of h.p., but in the case 
of cars first registered after Jan. 1940 there 
is a flat rate tax of £10, w hatever the h.p. 

The licences are usually issued for 
a calendar year, but ordinary licences 
may be obtained for shorter periods, and 
the duty varies with the length of the 
period. Special terms are made for 
motor cycles, and cyclists may take out 
licences cither for a single quarter or for 
any period less than a year, but greater 
than a quarterly period. The duty 
for general or limited trade licences varies 
according to the class of vehicle, but 
these may never be used When passengers 
are being carried for reward. Manufac- 
turers may apply for a general licence 
applicable to all t lie vehicles used by 
them, the rate of duty being £10, except in 
the case of bicycles, forVhich the duty is 
30*.; such licences* are valid only for the 
use of one vehicle at a time. The licence 
card must be fixed to the vehicle so as to 
be clearly visible at all times by daylight. 
Registration is governed by the Registra- 
tion and Licensing Order, 1921, and the 
regulations of 1924. The mark indicating 
the registratiug council and number must 
be fixed on e\ cry vehicle and its trailer 
(if it has one). The identification mark 
required by the Roads Act. 1920. is the 
index mark and regulation number 
assigned to the vehicle, and must be 
shown on a fiat ret tangular plate or 
similar surface forming part of the vehicle. 
Under the Road Traffic Act, 1930, it is an 
offence to drive or attempt to drive or to 
be in charge of a motor vehicle wdien under 
the influence of drink or a drug to such 
extent as to be incapable of having proper 
control, and the fir^t offence is punishable 
by fine up to £50 or four months imprison- 
ment or both, ana the second by fine up 
to £100 and (on four months* imprison- 
ment, or, if the proceedings are by indict- 
ment by imprisonment up to six months. 
The defendant if convicted is automati- 
cally disqualified from driving for twelve 


months and there is no power to defer the 
operation of the disqualification pendlug 
appeal. Particulars of the conviction 
must be endorsed on the licence. A per- 
son so disqualified may, within three 
mouths, apply to the same court to remit 
the penalty. Regulations were issued by 
the transport ministry in 1929 forbidding 
the use of cars on the highway which 
caused an excessive noise by reason of 
structural defect, faulty adjustment, etc. 
No one may drive a motor vehicle unless 
he holds a driver's licence, the fee for 
which is 5*. This licence must be pro- 
duced to any police officer on request, but 
failure to do so does not meau conviction 
for an offence if the driver is subse- 
quently able to do so within five days at 
a police station named by him. But the 
police* ofiicer has no power to take note of 
any endorsement or conviction appearing 
on the licence. No one under sixteen 
years of age may be granted a driver’s 
licence, whether for a motor car or for a 
motor cycle. 

The speed limit was abolished in 
1930, but was restored by the Road 
Traffic Act. 1934, which provided for a 
limit of 30 m.p.h. in built-up ureas. 
Reckless or dangerous driving, which is a 
statutory offence as well as an offence at 
common law, consists in drJviug ‘reek- 
IcHsdy or at a speed or in a manner which 
is dangerous to the public, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the ease, in- 
cluding the nature, condition, and use of 
the road, and tlio amount of traffic which 
is actually at the time or which might bo 
reasonably expected to be on the mail. 1 
The maximum fine is £50 or four mouths* 
imprisonment nr, for a second offence, 
£100 or four months’ or, on indictment, 
six mouths’. Disqualification from driving 
follows on a second offence automatically 
but is discretionary in the case of the first, 
offence. A police constable may, when 
the offence is committed within his view, 
demand the name of the driver and the 
production of his licence and, in default, 
arrest him without a warrant. The Act 
of 1930 created the new offence of ‘care- 
less driving,’ i.e. driving ‘without, duo 
care and attention or without reasonable 
consideration for other persons using the 
road.* The penalties are £20 for the first 
and £50 or three months’ imprisonment 
for a second offence, hut disqualification 
from holding or obtaining a licence docs not 
follow" from either first or second offence. 
It is permissible to carry a pillion rider on 
a motor cjclo provided snob passenger 
sits ast ride upon a proper scat fixed to the 
machine behind the driver; hut only a 
single passenger may be so carried. Other 
offences included in regulations are ignor- 
ing one-way street signs ; parking for longer 
than the permitted time or in prohibited 
areas: ignoring traffic lights, police gongs, 
and ‘ Bellsha beacons’ (those Deacons woro 
removed during the Second World War, 
in order to use the metal for munitions, 
but have since been restored). Another 
inn (nation was the driving test for new 
drivers, to bo taken during the first three 
months of driving, drivers being Issued 
a ‘ Learner's Licence * and being compelled 
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to carry ‘ L * plates on tlieir cars until they 
have passed the test. The Road and Rail 
Traffic Act, 1033, regulates the carriage 
o X goods oil roads by motor vehicles, and 
grants power to railway companies to 
arrange agreed rates, it also contains 
provisions as to the restriction of the use 
of roads and bridges. For taxation of 
motor cars see also Carriage Licences. 
Sec Insurant*:, Casualty and Contingency 
Insurance’, Transport Act, 1047; Motor 
Vehicle Insurance. 

Motor Signs . — For 10 m.p.h. or lower 
limit, a round white ring, speed in figures 
underneath. Prohibition, red solid disk. 
Caution, dangerous corners, cross-roads, 
steep gradients, hollow red equilateral 
triangle. All other notices to be on 
diamond -shaped boards. 

Set It. K. Parry, Motorists and the Law , 
1931; E. Terrell, Running Down Cases 
(2nd oil.), 1939; If. Hughes, Law relating 
to Road Users' Rights, Liabilities, and 
Insurance , 1938; JJ. Totter, Law relating 
to (iarages and Car Parks, 1939: L. 
Hingham, Digest a J Motor Claims Cases, 
194(5; and A. D. Gibb, Trial of Motor Car 
Accident Cases: their Preparation and 
Conduct (3rd ed.), 1947. 

Internal tonal Convention on Motor 
Traffic, lilt 9 . — Supersedes the obsolete 
1920 eonventioii on rood • *>d motor tratlle 
and that on the unification of road signals 
of 1931. The new code is a comprehen- 
sive convention, worked out by a United 
Nations conference, and was signed in 
Geneva by delegates from thirty-six 
nations. The delegations, mostly com- 
posed of technicians and experts connected 
with motor transporf and road usage, 
devised the new convention, starting from 
a draft prepared by the road transport 
section of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. The convention touches on 
almost, every aspect of the motor car .on 
the road and contains provisions which 
will affect car drivers, their registration, 
licences, and permits: manufacturers of 
private cars, lorries, omnibuses, trailers, 
motor cycles, and auxiliary cycles, 
cyclists and motor cyclists; road and 
bridge builders; and inanufact urers of road 
signs and signals. It Is intended for the 
guidance of govs, in planning their internal 
and international roml systems. There is 
a main convention and a, series of annexes, 
the latter divided into obligatory and 
optional undertakings. The provisions 
of tho main convention are intended to be 
Axed provisions, whereas tho annexes can 
he amended to keep I hem abreast of 
technical development. 11 is not pro- 
posed to set up a special international 
organisation for motor t rathe, in most, 
of its provisions the convent ion is intended 
to apply to internal tonal traille only. 
Countries retain full jurisdiction over their 
owu roads but agree lo tho use of certain 
highways for international traffic under 
tho terms of the convention. The inter- 
national road network is to be achieved 
gradually by rcgionul arrangements. 
Although roads in the United Kingdom 
are scheduled as part of tho system of 
European roads and are so marked on the 
road map, the Brit, delegation stated 


that Brit, roads would not be designated 
as international highways nor wonld 
vehicles be permitted which did not con- 
form to domestic regulations. In some 
cases acceptance of tho convention will 
implicitly require states to enact new 
laws and alter national regulations to 
bring them into conformity with its 
requirements. The convention gives much 
consideration to its recommendations on 
the visibility, distance, and placing of 
road sigus, especially in built-up areas. 
The convention accepts the customary 
traffic regulation lights of red, amber, and 
green. Rules are also laid dowu for over- 
taking, turning, entering priority roads, 
and t raversing cross-roads. The motorists 
oil the international highway in a foreign 
countrv will be familiar with much that 
is common ground ; but he will still have 
a good deal to learn when these pro- 
visions come into foiee. 

Motor Licensing, see Motor Law. 

Motor Ships. The term includes ocean- 
going craft usually of over 100 tons, 
powered mainly by internal -com bust ion 
engines. The advantages of the internal- 
combust ion engine for marine propulsion 
are (1) tho absence of boiler and attendant 
food -pumps, feed -heaters, and filters, with 
consequent reduction in space occupied 
by machinery and in staff; (2) easy 
bunkeiing, iv- the fuel (oil) can bo stored 
In double-bottom lanky; (3) higher ther- 
mal efficiency, resulting in lower fuel con- 
sumption and therefore increased range 
of operation and saving in time and money. 

Engines . — The engines used iu modern 
M. S. are a! most exclusively vertical 
reciprocating oil engines (q.v.) of the com- 
pression-ignition (I'icscl) or the semi- 
Diesel tv pc. Gas engines have been tried 
in smaller ships, but the space occupied by 
the gas producer offsets the advantage of 
the absent c of boiler, but even so the gas 
engine is more efficient than the steam 
engine. Marine engines working on the 
four-stroke full Diesel cycle may be either 
single- or double-acting and are usually 
built in four-, six-, or eight-cylinder units. 
The best, known are the following: the 
Uurmei.-tor & Wain (Copenhagen) double- 
acting eight -cylinder type developing 
1000 b.h.p* l*er cylinder, for large pas- 
senger liners, and the long-stroke six- 
or eight -cylinder unit for cargo boats. 
These tvpes are built in Great Britain 
under licence by llarland & Wolff (Bel- 
fiif-t ) and .li-hn G. Kincaird it Company 
(Greenock). The Tosi single-acting en- 
gine, designed 1»> Franco Tosi (Legnano) 
has a combined air-inlet, and exhaust 
vnhe which is coupled to director gear, 
t he heat stresses of the valve being relieved 
by the cool air. It is manufactured in 
Great Britain by Win. Beardmore & 
Company (Glasgow') and Richardsons. 
West garth & Company (W. Hartlepool). 
The Werkspom- (Amsterdam) single- 
or double-acting engine has a ‘balanced- 
bottle’ gravity fuel feed, dispensing with 
fuel pumps on th' engine; it is built in 
Great Britain b. the North-Eastern 
Marine Engineering Company (Wallsend- 
on-Tync)and by Hawthorn, Leslie & Com- 
pany (Neweastle-on -Tyne). The Vickers 
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(Barrow-in-Furness) single-acting engine hot-bulb engine is simpler and more corn- 
uses solid injection. Of engines working pact, but owing to the low compression 
on the two-stroke cycle, the Sulzer ratio tho power developed per cylinder is 
(Winterthur) port -scavenging superehnrg- much less than in the full Diesel engine, 
ing engine is the best known. It is built* tho maximum being of tho order of 1 00 
in Great Britain under licence by Vickers* b.h.p. per cylinder, whereas tho engine 
Armstrong (Armstrong-Sulzer type). Fair- working on the full cycle may develop up 
field Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- to 1000 b.h.p. per cylinder. Semi-Diesels 
puny (Glasgow. Fairfield -Sulzer type), usually work on the two -stroke cycle with 
A. Stephen & Sons (Lint house. Stephen- crankcase compression. The semi-Diesel 
Sulzer type), ami John Brown & Com- is best, suited to smaller craft, and is 
nany (Clydebank. Brown -Sulzer type). The usually manufactured in units of 50-500 
Neptune engine, designed and built liy h.p. A remarkable development is the 
Swan, Hunter & Wiglmm Hiehardson Scott-Still engine, in which the exhaust 
( WaJlsend ) is notable fin- 1 he special design gases from the engine art' used to generate 
of cylinder covers and liners which reduces steam in a boiler ami the boiler water 
heat stress©- The North Brit, double- circulates in the cooling-water jacket of 
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acting engine, built bv the North Brit, i the cylinder, being converted into steam. 
Diesel Engine Works (Glasgow), has j The steam is supplied to the cylinder of 
reciprocating (sliding) cylinders. The • the engine under the piston, whereas the 
scavenge inlet ports arc unentered by combustion of tho oil fuel takes place as 
the movement of the cylinder, the < overs i usual above the plat on. Tho engine thus 
being fixed, ami exhaust ports are un- | works as a two-stroke solid -in jeet ion 
covered by the pi-ton. A special type . internal -combust ion engine above and as 
of two-stroke engine is tho Ounellaird- i a ‘•team engine below the piston. Extra 
Full agar opposed -piston air-injection cn-jsftam can be generated by oil burners 
gine, in which two cylinders are arranged | under the boiler, and the engine may run 
side by side, each having two pistons, the | a- a steam engine only, or as an internal- 
top piston in one cylinder being eon- i combustion engine only, at reduced speed, 
nected externals to the bottom piston in i The first Seott -Still engine was used (1924) 
the other. Combustion in one cylinder. I on the 11,650-ton cargo liner Dulins, 
between the pistons, drives these apart. ■ powered by two four-cylinder units (2500 
the bottom piston transmitting the power j b.h.p., 120 r.p.rn.). 

to the crank, while the external eonnec- Drive. - -As the most efficient speed 
tions puD the pistons in the other cylinder , of a propeller Is below lOOf r.p.m., direct 
together and an opposite impulse is given coupling of the internai-con^mstion engine 
by the bottom piston to the other side of i to the propeller shaft implies a long- 
the crankshuft, A different principle is ! stroke engine occupying a largo space 
used in the Mtoxford opposed -piston vertically. This is not important in a 
•engine, which uses solid injection. The cargo vessel, but in pussengcr ships tho 
bottom piston acts directly on the crank- deck space is needed for accommodation, 
abaft through the connecting rod and the ami in any cose the Internal -com bus lion 
upper piston acts on a 'cross head at the engine is most efficient at high speeds; a 
top of the engine. The *eml- Diesel or high-speed engine develops more power 
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than a slow engine of the name size and, until it was finally repealed in 1890. The 
for a given power required, costs less. It steam lorry soon made Its appearance and 
Is therefore often expedient to use some continued to hold an important place for 
form of indirect coupling. Indirect or the oon\eyancc of heavy goods up till 
transmitted drive may he mechanical, about 1930, hut is now almost completely 
hydraulic, or electric. In mechanical replaced by the motor lorry. Some steam 
transmission two or four engines arc buses were used In London in 1905-6, and 
used, coupled to the main propeller shaft there were in all about 100 in the country, 
through gear wheels. In the hydraulic- Meanwhile the internal-combustion engine 
drive the energy is transmitted from the had been developed to a stage where 
engine to the main shaft through impeller its application to large vehicles became 
pumps with lubricating oil as working practicable and in 1903-4 Thomas 
lluid. In electric transmission the engines Tilling & Company introduced the motor 
are directly coupled to electric* generators bus in London. Though the earliest 
which supply power to separate motors of these buses were built and engined 
driving the shaft. Both hydraulic and by foreign makers, notably Daimler, the 
electric drive give freedom of manoeuvring Eng. firms, Ley land, Crosslcy, Maudsly, 
and reversing independently of the prime ami others, soon entered and finally con- 
mover. and electric transmission allows quered the market. The delay in develop - 
complete flexibility in arrangement and mont of tramway systems, partly if 
working of the engines. The engine room not wholly due to the fact that the 
becomes In fact a power station supplying busiest thoroughfares in many Eng. 
power to main and auxiliary motors and cities are unsuitod to railboard traffic, 
for heating, lighting, cooking, refrigerating, has its counterpart in the quick adoption 
ami other purposes, and since motors as of an extensive bus service with vehicles 
well as other supplies can be easily and of superior design. In 1904 the motor law 
independently controlled from any dis- was overhauled, and in 1910 the Hoad 
tauco, it becomes possible to concentrate Hoard was set up to co-ordinate research 
the control of movement, speed, steering, and to administer the Itoads Improve- 
and all other function* on the bridge. merit Fund arising out of motor-car 
.. ttuilitiri #•«*. — For driving the deck licences and the tax on motor spirit, 
machinery and other a >vjl}a.ries steam is I Already in 1902 a private Road Improve- 
often used, generated in wil-ihcd boilers, mont Association had been formed, sup- 
espeeittlly in tankers whore steam is re- j ported by cyclists and car owners for 
quired in any case for cleaning the tanks i currying out research on dustlcss roads 
before filling and as the best moans for and road surfaces. The new board now 
driving the pumps. Where electric trails- applied the results of these investigations, 
mission to the main shaft is used, it is and by 1913 England had n greater mileage 
natural to employ electric power for of excellent dustlcss roads than any other 
driving the auxiliaries as well. Some- country, By that time extensions of 
times both steam and electricity are used. Loudon’s bus route reached Windsor and 
The choice of drive depends mainly on Burnet, and local country services linked 
cost of equipment. vils. to the larger tns. and railway 

Set A. W. K m-aldy, Jiritish Shipping, stations, hut large-scale developments and 
1919; A. ('. Hardy, Motorshippmg in 11)32, estah. of long-distance routes belong to 
1933, and Mot or ships, 1D3.~>; The Motor the jear.-i 1920-3,1. 

Ship Itrfercnce Hook, 1913: (J. S. Baker, A select committee of the House of 
The Merchant Ship, 1919; and The Motor Common* was set up in 1901 to inquire 
Ship (monthly jour.), into the licensing of cabs in London, and 

Motor Spirit, see IV/ritoi.. when the report was presented in 1900 

Motor Transport, Commercial. The term | there were fiftv-two motor hackney 
covers the conveyance of goods or pas- j carriages. By 1913 the horse-drawn cab 
Mongers by mei hanically driven trucks, I had almost vanished from the streets, 
tractors, or hackneys (buses or cabs' The development of the network of bus 
plying for hire) on the public road (not. on J routes which now covers nearly the whole 
rails). As early its 1833 tioldsworthy : count ry had had a marked effect on the- 
(Jurney tried to run a. passenger steam \ distribution of population. City workers 
couch on the Birmingham road, and i ha \c been enabled to live on the outskirts 
although experts such as Telford and ! of large til.*., travelling to and from their 
Bryan Donkin reported favourably on the I office or other place of work in comfort, 
trials, and there were plans for establishing | and to benefit from the better housing 
a steam omnibus on the Holyhead road. 1 conditions available, and the tns. have 
the experiment wa* soon abandoned i been relieved of some of the overcrowding, 
owing to lack of puldh support. In I 860 ; At the same time, the replacement of 
an Act was passed with the intention of | horse-drawn vans by motor vans and 
protecting horses and cattle on the roads lorries of vastly increased range of opera- 
oy prescribing that road locomotives, such tion has had repercussions on business 
as wort' used for hauling threshing organisation and the distribution of goods, 
machines ami rollers, should he preceded Direct delivery from the factory, in a 
by a man carrying a red ilag and should single journey without reloading on to 
not exceed a speed of 4 rn.p.h. As the trains, has become possible over Ioik 
term ‘road locomotives’ was found to distances and ho* led to estah. of branch 
apply to any mechanically propelled factories and di-kribution centres. As 
vehicle, the Act was practically a ban on far as passenger transport is concerned, 
motor traffic, although the law w*as often the modern tendency is to u.so double- 
broken in the early days of motoring, deck buses with up to sixty seats for 
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CHASSIS OF ‘BRUSH’ BATTERY 
ELECTRIC? VEHICLE 

io , i4 cwt.; 0‘8 h p.; musing sp<*cd, 16 in.p.h; 
series-parallel battery contiol system. 


Left. A. 15 . 0 . DOUBLE-DF.OKER HUS 
A h.C. 9.6 litre, 125 b.h p oil tiigine; iluul trans- 
mission, compressed air luake&; 56 scats; max. 
speed 40 m p h. 


local traffic, with fro quo nt stop*? and clian pc 
of passengers, and single -deck buses for 
twenty to forty passengers for long- 
distance express journeys with less fre- 
quent. stops. The wheel-base is about 
14-20 ft. and there may be four or six 
wheels, with twin rear tyre equipment. The 
Bedford twenty-six to thirty -seat single - 
decker still uses the petrol engine, but the 
six-cylinder oil engine (compression -igni- 
tion) is generally favoured. The B.M.M.O. 
single-deck, forty-seater has a six -cylinder 
coin pression -ignition engine mounted flat 
between the two axles, but usually the 
engine is mounted in frhnt, next to the 
drivers seat. A four-speed gear-box, a 
24 V generator uud starter motor, ami 
a 185 Ah battery is usual. On some 
Orossley models, the Brockhouse turbo- 
transmitter is a hydraulic torque con- 
verter replacing tlic flywheel, clutch, and 
gearbox. 

For delivery of goods of small bulk 
the cycle -and -sidecar outfit is sometimes 
used. The electric van, with battery- 
driven series motor, is ideal for tn. 
deliveries; it has excellent starting and 
control characteristics, a speed of about 
16 m.p.h., and a range of 40 tn. before 
recharging the battery. The Karri er 
‘Bantam' is a *2 -ton vehicle with a four- 
cylinder petrol engine. The Austin ‘Ten' 
and the Morris, also with four-cylinder 
engines, of about 25 h.p., are closed vans 
of about 120 cub. ft. capacity. The largo 
six- or eight- wheel lorries usually have 
Bix -cylinder oil engines and are often pro- 
vided with droitfpdes or drop-hack for 
loading and unloading, while some have 
hydraulically operated tipping arrange- 
ments. Tankers of 2500 gal. capacity can 
be mounted on A.E.C. ‘Mammoth Major' 
chassis. The articulated or trailer type 


of lorry consists of a three- or four-wheel 
short section carrying the engine and 
dmer’H cabin, the war wheels being 
dm on — sometimes culled the mechanical 
horse —and with arrangements for coupling 
to a trailer, which may tie a closed van or 
an open lorry, with two or four wheels, 
or sometimes a tank. The production of 
commercial motor vehicles m Great 
Britain, which hail reached 100.000 per 
annum in 1085, dropped considerably 
when military requirements became 
urgent, but is now* (194S) at the rate of 
170,000 per annum. In 1910 tho number 
of current licences was: goods vehicles, 
568.000, including 8000 electrically pro- 
polled and 1000 steam and gas vehicles; 
agric. tractors and engines. 116,000. Jn 
addition to the above there are certain 
cars that fall under the description ‘com- 
mercial,’ which are connected with public 
services and pay no taxes. These are 
chiefly ambulances, lire -engines, road 
rollers, and ears attached to the gov. 
dopts. In 1916 they were numbered in 
Great Britain at 61,000. The total 
number of goods \ chicles increased 
from 468.000 to 568,000 between 1986 and 
J 94 6. Much of this development lias been 
due to the increasing use of mol or vans hy 
retail distributors and to the improve- 
ment in the upkeep of roads aud the con- 
struction of wide arterial thoroughfares. 
Local authorities received til 8, 84 2, 000 
from the state far highways, and bridges 
in the year 1988 89, and expended 
£50,392,000. It is stated that unsuitable 
bridges now constitute a greater barrier 
to further developments than the strain 
upon road accommodation. ' Tn 1944-45 
the gross receipts from taxation were 
£85,409,790 (including miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of £1,061,498). The numbers of 
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Vauxhall Motors Ltd. 

BEDFORD 2-3 TON TIPPING LOK11Y 
jN li.p. six -cylinder truck engine; maximum an^le of tip, 15 -50' 


vehicles and cross lax at ion w ere as follows : 
ears taxed on h.p., 1.173.7 42, £10.235,930; 
motor cycles, :-»07.787. £040,490. ‘Goods 
vehicles, (a) agrie. vans and lorries, ‘28,102. 
£347,508; ( b ) showmen’s special vehicles. 
1962, £72,3*0; (r) other kinds of goods 
vehicles, 417.992, £12.353,788. Agrie. en- 
gines, 130. 507. £32.230. Traders. («) agrie., 
512, £3272: (b) general haulage, 2506, 
£97,060: (e) motor haeknc>s, 98,198, 

£4.201,736: id) tramenrs, 6203, £4669. 
Gross tux receipts in l f M r »-J0 on lueehan- 
ically propelled i.uid veir^les were: 
poods vehicles. £14.038,000; tractors. 
£125.150; motor hackneys, £4,524.290. 
The total gross tux receipts in 1945-46 for 
mechanically propelled vehicles were 
£45,205,576, of which motor cars and 
cycles accounted respectively, for 
£23.015.305, and £1,500.889. 

Sec J. 11. (’lap ham, The Kconomir HU- 
loru of Knfjlantf. 1926; K. Molloy, Modern 
Oil Knffine Practice. 1912; S. M. Hills. 
J ini Ur u Hlrrtrir 1 chicles, 1913: M . M. and 
G. W. Williamson, The (Unnnn rein/ Motor 
Vehicle, 1948; and L. I). Kite hm, Jins 
Operation, 1949. 

Motor Transport, Military. Not only has 
the petrol motor van superseded the horse- 
drawn vehicle for conveyance nf ammuni- 
tion and supplies in modern armies, hut 
the possibilities of transporting lance 
numhers of men rapidly nvci Jong dis- 
tances, while keeping them "applied, and 
maintaining contact with headquarters 
through telecommunication installations 
and by means of mnlor-ry cle dispatch 
riders, have had far-reaching effects on 
strategy and tactics. At the same time, 
the us* 1 of the tank. Brcti-eim carrier, and 
other combat vchichs. not considered 
here, has necessitated provision of mobile 
workshops, fuel supplies, and tin* like, only 
feasible by motor transport. The mechani- 
sation of armies is still in the process of 
development, but ecnaiu t > pes of motor 
vehicle have become standardised in the 
"Brit. Army, at least for the time being. 
The motor cycle ir/.r.i is used bolli in the 
army and the air force for dispat eh -riders, 
for scouting, etc., often with sidecar, 
especially in action, as three wheels arc 
safer than two. The combination is 
known in the army as a ‘three-motor- 
bike.* The staff ear is an ordinary motor 
car seating five o Ulcers and used for main- 
taining personal contact between head- 


quarters and the troops. The following 
types are used as open or canvas -enclosed 
vehicles. The * dingle * is a small light car 
with room for one beside the driver and 
six men -.rated (sideways) at the back. 
The 15 (\\l. ran carry twenty men at 
the back, ten seated and ten standing 
down the middle: the 30 ewt. carries 
thirty men. The ,1-ton Leyland also 
carries thirt.v men. and drive can be 
upplied to all four wheels when m diffi- 
culties. The 10-ton lorry has six or 
eight wheels and the drive can be applied 
to six wheel-. It can be automatically 
coupled to u trailer carrying a tank, ah 
aeroplane, or other heavy and bulky 
object. Besides these there are special 
vehicles carrying telecommunication in- 
stallations, workshop equipment, cranes, 
etc., and a large fleet of ambulances. See 
also Mr< u vM"ATio\ 

Motor Vehicle Insurance may be effected 
to cover loss of or damage to cars, for the 
deatli of or injury to other persons, and 
for damage 10 property when the car is 
driven by the owner nr by another, but 
insurance auainst third-party risks is 
compulsory under the Road Traffic 1 Acr, 
1939. ITuler this Act a person may not 
use or permit any other person to use a 
motor vehicle on the road unless such use 
is rove red by insurance (or security) 
against third-party claims, in respect of 
death or bodily injury. Damage to 
property is excluded. This does not re- 
quire the owner to cover a person in his 
employ against death or bodily injury 
ari-ing out nl. ami in the course of his 
employment, a liability which is covered 
l»v other statutes. In this connection it 
i* important to note that some insurance 
policies u?i* invalidated if the driver is 
unlhensed at the time of an accident. 
Where com pen "at ion is paid under the 
provisions of compulsory insurance, and 
when* to the knowledge of the insurer a 
third party lm" received hospital treat- 
ment. tin' Insurer shall also pay to the 
hospital the ‘expenses reasonably in- 
curred’ for the person treated. 

When applying for a cur licence the 
car owner must satisfy the licensing' 
authority cither t.vR. he is. or will he by 
the time I he ear licence becomes opera- 
tive. covered against third-party risks. 
Under the terms of a policy relating to a 
specified motor ear, the owner is entitled 
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to drive any other motor vehicle than that 
specified and the insurance company shall 
on demand issue to him a further certifi- 
cate of Insurance. A person engaged in 
the business of letting motor vehiclos on 
hire Is not required to produce his certifi- 
cate if the vehicle is intended to be used 
solely for the purposes of hire and driven 
by the person by whom the motor vehicle 
is hired. Drivers must produce insurance 
certificates when requested by the police. 
Compulsory insurance does not apply to 
vehicles owned by local authorities; the 
police; a person who deposits £15.000, as 
cover by security, with the accountant 
general of the supreme court. This 
exemption is confined to the vehicle driven 
by the owner, or by a servant or another 
subject to the control of the owner. In 
America insurance of motor vehicles Is 
conducted on similar lines to those adopted 
in England, hut in the case of insurance 
against third-party risks the liability of 
the insurance company does not usually 
exceed $5000. See also under Insurance, 
Casualty and Contingency Insurance. 

Motril (anct. Firmium Julium), tn. of 
Granada prov., Spain, 1 m. from the 
Mediterranean. It was the anct. port of 
Grauada. Silk, sugar, wine, and fruits 
are produced; lead and antimony are 
mined. Zinc and copper are also found, 
and there arc iron foundries. Moorish 
ruins remain. Pop. 17,000. 

Motto, Joanne Mario Bouvier do la, see 
Guyon, Mmk. 

Mdttoux, Peter Anthony (Pierre An- 
toine) (1660-1718), Fr. litterateur , settled 
in London as a Fr. Huguenot merchant 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
(1685). He wrote dramas, including 
A 'nvelty (1697) and The Amorous Miser 
(1705). M. trans. Don Quixote into Eng. 
and Rabelais’s works with Urquharfc and 
Ozell. See T. Cibber. Lives of the Poets , 
1753, and D. Baker, liiographia Dramatica 
1812. 

Mottistone, John Edward Bernard 
Seely, first Baron (1868-1947), Brit, 
politician. Educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cam bridge; called to the 
Bar in 1897. After service in the S. 
African war he became an M.P., changing 
from Conservative to Liberal. By 1912 
he was secretary of state for war. losing 
the post in 1914 over the ‘ Curragh 
incident.’ During the First World War 
he reached the rank of major-general. 
Under-secretary for air in 1919, he 
resigned over the gov. refusal to separate 
the air service from the War Office, 
a step taken later. His pubs, include 
Adventure (193uj; Fear and he Slain 
(1931); For hvrr Kngland (1932); and 
Oaths of Happiness (1938). 

Mottram, Ralph Hale <b. 1883), Eng. 
novelist, b. at Norwich. Oct. 30. He was 
educated in Norwich and London; em- 
ployed in Barclay’s Bank and then served 
on the W. front. , His war experiences in 
Belgium inspire#! the admirable novel or 
quasi -novel entitled The Spanish Farm 
(1924, later issued with other related 
novels as The Spaviish Fqrrn Trilogy), the 
chief female character in which may be 
said to personify Belgium through the ages 


In this work M. may be said to have set the 
standard for war bookH of a pseudo- 
ftctlonal typo, as literature. Sixty-four , 
Sinety-four , and The Crime at Vander- 
lynden*s combine with The Spanish Farm 
to form a trilogy. Other books arc Our 
Mr. Dormer (1927); The English Miss 
(1928); Ten Years Ago (1928); The 
Horuughmonger (1929); A History of 
Financial Speculation (1929); Europa's 
Heast (1930); Poem's Old a)id Mew (1930); 
Castle Island (1931): The Headless Hound 
(1931); Home for the Holidays (1932); 
Early Morn i ng( 1 935 ) ; Old Kngland (1937); 
Traders ’ Dream (1939); The World turns 
Slowly Round (1942): Huston the Liberator 
(1946); and The Gentleman of Leisure 
(1947). 

Motul, vil. of Yucatan state. Mexico, 
30 m. R.N.E. of MOrida. Pop. (coin.) 
21 . 000 . 

Moufflon, species of wild sheep ( Oris 
musimon), formerly eommon in Spain, but 
now restricted to Corslea and Sardinia. 
It is some 28 in. high at the withers, or 
about the size of a eommon sheep, and the 
wool of the upper parts is brownish -grey 
with a dark dorsal streak and white on t he 
legs and face. Horns are present in the 
males only and the tail is very short. 
The ram's curved horns are sometimes as 
much as 3 ft. in length. The M. breeds 
freely with the douuv-tic species. See 
also under SllKEP. 

Moukden, see Ml’KDFN. 

Mould, see Soil. 

Mould, general unscientific, name for a 
variety of thread-like fungi, which in the 
presence of dump attack many kinds of 
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Diawn to ten tones their natural ^iz 


animal and vegetable substances. Peni- 
rillium r/laurum and Pdalic\nn, the blue. 
Kroon, or brown Ms. of oranges and other 
fruit, cun only gain a hold When the skin 
or rind of the fruit bus been slightly 
damaged. 

Moulding, or Die-oastintf. Die-costing 
may be applied to any casting produced 
from a metal mould or die. ‘Pressure* 
die-easting is employed to advantage 
when the component to be manufactured 
is in large quantities arid of the thin wall 
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section. It consists chiefly of pumping 
molten metal Into a steel die or mould 
under carefully regulated conditions. 
There are two typcH of pressure die-casting 
machines, i.r. hot chamber and cold 
chamber. The former has an integral 
furnace, and the metal is injected auto- 
matically, usually by air pressure. This 
method is generally used for zine and 
other low-temp, melting metals. In the 
eold 'chamber machine the molten metal 
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A MOUI.PKn SCHOOL PKSK 
Procure die moulded in I.g'it alloy. 

is ladled from a separate furnace into the 
machine, which injects it into the dies at 
great, pressure. This process is repeated 
approximately every minute. The cast- 
ings produced by this method are of such 
accuracy as to require little further treat- 
ment. prior to being finished before final 
assembly. This method is generally used 
for aluminium, brass, and other high- 
temp. melting metals. Gra\it\ ilie-casting 
is employed if the culling is large and 
beyond the range of the die-cu*ting 
machines; in this method the metal is 
poured into the mould, and not injected 
under pressure. 1 Tactically all types of 
Uon-ferrous metals cun he die-east., the 
four main metals in iw to-duy. m order 
of eoHtahility. being zinc. magnesium, 
-brass, and aluminium. The die-easting 
industry is rapidly evpanding. and is 
widely used in the motor, radio, and elec- 
trical trades, and more recently in the 
manuf. of furniture components. 

Mouldings, in architecture, any assem- 
blage of narrow surfaces projecting from 
the fftt'C of a wall or other surface and 
advancing one beyond the other. They 
arc bounded by straight lines, either hori- 


zontal or vertical, according to their 
situation, but the surfaces themselves are 
plane or curved, and if the latter, concave 
or convex, or else compounded of both 
forms; ami again are either plane or 
cur\ ed. M. are distinguished by different 
names, according to their protiles, their 
sizes, or their situations. Thus Hie fillet, 
taenia, and hand, are all plane or flat 
mouldings. The ctrmna is also a mere 
plane band, except that it is occasionally 
enriched in Horn architecture. Lesser 
convex M. are termed beads, but the 
longer M. of the same kind in the bases of 
columns arc termed tori or fortieses. The 
cyma recta . or cymatium , is a compound 
moulding, concave above and convex 
below; while the cyma rc versa is convex 
above and concave below. The cavetto is 
a mere hollow or sweep intervening 
between and serving to connect two M.. 
one of which projects beyond the other. 
The ovolo is a simple convex moulding, so 
called because it is generally carved into 
ora, or ornaments in the shape of egg*, 
within hollows. All the other M. may be 
carved or enriched, except t lie cavetto and 
Allot, the i mt tern being accommodated 
to the surface of the M. The cyma recta , 
or talon , as it is sometimes called, is cut 
with a peculiar kind of tongued or arrow- 
headed ornament. In regard to Grecian 

M. . it remains to be observed that many 
of those which are unearned were painted 
with some ornamental pattern, and not 
unfrequeritly in the most brilliant colour*. 

Moule, Le, tn. in the Fr. colony of 
Guadeloupe, \V. Indie*, with a port, on the 

N. K. coast of Grande -Terra. Sugar, 
coffins rum. and logwood are exported. 
Pop. (com.) 11,000. 

Moulin Rouge, Parisian place of enter- 
tainment, opened in the Boulevard do 
Gliehy, Get. 1 8 SO, destroyed by fire 
Feb. 2fc, 1 0 1 . and rebuilt in 1921. It 
received it* name from the windmill over 
the cut ranee, the sails of which were 
illuminated by red lights. 

Moulms, Giants 1 Kettles, or Cauldrons, 
tin* popular names for a glacial pot-hole. 
These cylindrical holes were caused in 
rocks bv .subglacial streams, laden with 
gravel. There are examples in the Alps 
and Germany. 

Moulins (anct. Molinae), cap. of the 
dept, of Allior, Franco, on the Allier, 
width has an arched bridge (lT.'dMKi) at 
this point. It contains the ruined castle 
of the Bourbon dukes, and a cathedral 
(founded ttfroenth century, completed 
nineteenth century ). M. forms a suffragan 
bishopric of Sens. Manufs. textiles, hat*, 
cabinets, and machinery. Pop. 23,300. 

Moulmem, seaport and the cap. of the 
Amherst di«l.. Lower Burma. 30 m. N. of 
Amherst. Export* include rice anti cotton, 
and shipbuilding is carried on. It suffered 
heavy .lap. air attacks on Jan. 10 and 17. 
1912. and was evacuated on Jan. 31 by 
tin* Brit, garrison after fierce Jap. assaults 
of the previous day. Pop. ft.LAOO. 

Moulting, general term for the habit in 
a large variety of animal types of shedding, 
periodically, the outer covering of feathers, 
hair, skin, cuticle, etc. In common usage 
it refers to the «nn. renewal of birds 1 
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feathers, which usually follows the com- 
pletion of parental duties. 

Moulton, Mrs. {nte Ellen Louise Chand- 
ler) (1835-1908), Amer. novelist and poet, 
married to W. Moulton, a Boston pub- 
lisher (1855). Slw was for long Boston 
correspondent on literary topics for the 
New York Tribune. Her works include 
This , That, anil the Other (1854); Juno 
Clifford (1855); Bed-time Stories (1873); 
Some Women's Hearts ( 1874'* ; Fireliyht 
Stories (1883); and In the Garden of Dreams 
(1890). Sec life by Lilian Whiting, 1910. 

Moulton of Bank, John Fletcher Moul- 
ton, Baron (1844- 1921), Eng. lawyer, b . at 
Madeley, Shropshire. Graduating as 
senior wrangler and Smith's prizeman in 
1SC8 nr, Cambridge, ho was caWcd to the 
Bar in 1S74, establishing the leading prac- 
tice in patent law, cm v\ hich he was recog- 
nised as a supreme authority. Ho took 
silk in 1885 and sat as a Liberal member of 
Parliament for Clnpham, 1885-80, S. 
Hockney, 1894-95. then Launceston until 
1900, when he became a lord justice of 
appeal. In 191*2 he became one of the 
lords of appeal in ordinary and received 
a life peerage. Being expert in science 
as well as in law, he was, in the First 
World War, director-general of explosive 
supplies to the Ministry of Munitions. 

Moultrie, John (1799-1874). Eng. poet. 
b. in London. He entered the Church and 
was rector at Rugby from 18*25 to his 
death, during the time Thomas Arnold 
was headmaster, in 1861 he became 
canon of Worcester. His collected works 
were pub. in *2 vols. in 1S76. Ilia best 
poems were Mu Brother's Grace (18*20) and 
Godiva (1820), and he also wrote The 
Dream of Life (1843); The Block Fence 
(1850); St. Mary (1850); and Altars, 
Hearths , and Graves (1854). See J. Julian 
(ed.). A Dictionary of Hymnolotru. 1892. 

Moultrie, co. seat of Colquitt co., 
Georgia, C.S.A. It is t lie centre of an 
agric. area, has meat -packing plants, saw 
mill* and cotton mills, as well as irmnufs. 
of clothing and turpentine. Pop. 10,200 
(about 40 per cent Negroes). 

Mound Birds, or Mound Builders (Mega- 
podes ), remarkable? family of gallinaceous 
birds, which are so called on account of 
their habit of throwing up large mounds 
of vegetable matter in which they deposit 
their eggs which they cover up and then 
leave to be incubated by the heat pro- 
duced by fermentation. In some eases 
the mounds are co-operative. The species 
number onlv about twenty, and arc 


they receive their name. These vary in 
shape, being round, conical, or in the 
shape of animals, and are scattered all 
over the country between the Alleghany 
and Rocky Mts., but. chiefly in Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. The most 
famous mound in Ohio is tho Great Ser- 
pent in Adams co., near Bush Creek. 
This, a gigantic serpent made in earth, 
measures 1348 ft. in length and is 5 ft. 
high. Wisconsin, too. contains some 
mounds in the shape of animals, some of 
which are of gigantic size. These, gener- 
ally known as cillgy mounds, were prob- 
ably objects of worship as guardians of 
the vils. In Tennessee other kinds of 
mounds found contain one or more graves, 
varying in size, made of slabs of stone sot 
ou edge. 
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I Mound Dwellings, underground or scml- 
j underground dwellings, which were at one 
, time very widespread. Certain M. IJ. are 
1 of prehistoric date, while others were 
occupied even in recent times. In Scot- 
land then* are many varieties, numerous 
instances being found on the (‘oasts of 
almost all the Orkney Is. On the Arctic 
shores of X.E. Siberia, the hyperborean 
race of the Onktlon dwelt in earth huts, 
half sunk into the ground, in the form of 
small mounds covered with a thick layer 
j of earth. Similar to these wero those 
used by the former nut ives of Kamchatka 
ami the Aleutian Is., and tho winter 


characterised bv very large feet, short tail, | dwellings of the Greenland Eskimocs were 
and crested bead. A familiar example is j practically identical. M. 1). were usually 
the brush-turho y {q.r.). I circular or oblong in shape, had the 

Mound Builders, prehistoric inhub. of j appearance of a large rounded hillock, and 
N. America, who lived mainly in the ! wore entered by a low* narrow passage, 
valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio. There) Moundsville, co. seat of Marshal co., 
are various opinions about their identity, I W. Virginia. U.S.A., on the Ohio at the 
but the generally accepted view now is mouth of Grave Creek, 12 m. S.VV. of 
that the Indians are their descendants. Wheeling. Munufs. include glass, bricks, 
and that they In-long to the Stone Age. enamel ware, whips, and cigars, pop. 
They appear to ftfeve surpassed the T ndians 1 4,200 . 

(when first met by the whites) in eivilisa- Mountain, tn. of T)undaS co., Ontario, 
tion, and made very beautiful objects of Canada. 30 in. S.tf.K. of Ottawa, 
stone, shell, bone, and beaten metals. Mountain Ash, tn. of Glamorganshire, 
But the most wonderful works of their Wales, 4 in. S.E. of Abcrditre. It. is in- 
hands were the earth mounds from which | eluded In the pari. bor. of Merthyr Tydvil. 
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Tlicro are iron foundries, water and gas 
works, and collieries near. Pop. 10,500. 

Mountain Ash, or Rowan ( Pyrus 
pona), handsome flowering tree of the 
family Itosaceic, with pinnate leaves and 
largo corymbose cymes (see Inflor- 
escence) of small cream flowers, which 
are followed by small fleshy scarlet berries 
with yellow flesh; these have a bitter 
acid flavour, and are much eaten by birds. 
They have been dried ami ground into a 
kind of Hour. The tree reaches a height 
of from 10 to 30 ft., and its tough wood 
has numerous uses. 

Mountaineering. The awe and inspira- 
tion associated with mts. arc; well illus- 
trated in the O.T. and in the Gk. classics; 
men feared them and generally avoided 
them. M. in the modern sense means the 
ascent of high mts. for sport and adven- 
ture; it is a product of the nineteen! li 
century, who.se possibilities were dis- 
covered and developed mainly bv men in 
sedentary occupations to whom it offered 
refreshment of mind and body, an escape 
from the social duties and restrictions and 
the monotony of urbanised life. Ascents 
of high mts. previous to the eighteenth 
century were rare and made by excep- 
tional men. Trajan viewed the sunrise 
from Etna, Petrarch foe et moral inspira- 
tion on Alt. Ventoux mar V'lguon. Iloni- 
faeio de’ lioturi climbed the Itoecfa 
Ale lone (11.1500 ft.) in 1 358 on a pious 
mission. Leonardo da Vinci made scientific 
observations on a snowflcld below Monte 
Ro.-rt. th<* Mont Aiguille in Douphinc was 
climbed with ladders in 1 192 at the 
reorient of Charles VII I . ot France. < 'on rad 
Gustier. Josiali Shuler, and others wrote 
enthusiastically in the *ixteent.h century 
of the pleasures of walking on the mts. 
round Zurich. The exploring spirit of t he 
eighteenth century ami the advance of 
scientific knowledge began to remove the 
fear and reveal the attractions of mts. ns 
a new field of inquiry. Poeock and 
Windharn In 1741 appear to have set a 
fashion by their visit to the glaciers of 
Chamonix. In 1770 the Puct <10,200 ft.) 
was climbed by the brothers In* Luc; a 
canon of the St. Poniard. L. J. Month, 
climbed the \7-lan (12.350 ft.) in 1779. 
Hut the great figure in M. hist, of the 
eighteenth century is 11. IL tie Saussure. 
In 1760 he ottered a reward for iho ascent 
of Alont Plane. After scv. attempts the 
summit was reached b> a >oung doctor, 
M. G. Paeejird, accompanied l»y t lie guide 
•lac (pies Palmat, in 1780. Saussure him- 
self. with his valet and eighteen guides 
made the third ascent in 1787. Col. 
Tleaufoy made the first ascent by an 
Englishman a few day-* later. For more 
than fifty years Mont. Plane monopolised 
the attention of the adventurous; those 
who climbed it rarely climbed other high 
mt-s. and all tried to give some scientific 
justification for their temerity. An ex- 
ception was Mile lJcnriottr d’Augeville, 
who made the first ascent by a woman 
tourist in 1838. Albert. Smith's ascent 
(the thirty-sixth) In 1851, illustrated 
by a panorama in London, did much to 
popularise the knowledge and nothing to 
lessen the perils of the undertaking. 


Meanwhile occasional ascents of an ex- 
ploratory character had been made in 
other parts of the Alps. For many years 
a monk, Placidus a Speseha, had been 
exploring the peaks round Dibcntis and 
almost reached the summit of the Tddi 
in J 824 . The Gross Glockner was climbed 
in 1800 by a party including ilorraseh, a 
priest, the OriJcrin 1804 (Joseph Piohler), 
the Jungfrah (the brothers Meyer) in 1811, 
the Finstcroarhorn (Leuthold) in 1829. 
Among early Eng. explorers J. 1). Forbes 
and John Pall (the first president of the 
Alpine Club) did notable work in the 
decade 1810 50. M. as a sport is gener- 
ally dated from the ascent of the Wetter- 
horn from Grindelwald by Alfred Wills in 
1851. In the decade 1855-05 almost all 
the great peaks of the Alps w*ere climbed. 
The Matterhorn defeated many attempts 
before its conquest by Edward Whymper 
in 1805; four of the party were killed on 
the descent, and this tragic event gave a 
temporary check to adventurous M. in 
the Alps. The F.ng. Alpine Club was in- 
augurated in 1857, u nd under the editor- 
ship of John Pali pub. Peaks, Passes, and 
(Harters in 1859, a second serie** following 
in 1802. The first number of the Alpine 
Journal, with accounts of (‘limbs and 
explorations by members of the club, 
appeared in 1 803. Among its early mem- 
bers who pub. book- and made many 
first ascents an* T. IhnchlilT. E. Whym- 
per, Prof. Tyndall. Sir Leslie Stephens, 
Sir Alfred "Wills, and Charles Mathews. 
The Austrian Alpine Club was founded in 
I8d2, th<‘ Swiss and It. in 1803, the Gcr. 
in 1809. 1 1n* I* r. m 187 t All these early 
ascent-s of the great Alpine peaks were led 
by Swiss guides, many of whom found 
guiding a lucrative addition to ehanmis- 
liiintmg. Melchior Andereggaud Christian 
Aimer were the two greatest of mauy fine 
oberland guides, of this early period; 
August e llalmat. Michel Croz, and Fran- 
cois Devon;) -soud three of the best 
Chamonix men. The conquest of the 
main peak- left only minor peaks or new 
and more dillleult routes for those who 
wished to combine exploration with 
adventure in the Alps. Kquipiueut im- 
proved; even for the amateur the ice- 
axe was becoming a shorter ami haudier 
instrument that replaced the alpenstock. 
Climbs showing t ho advance in AT. were; 
in 1S70 the Matterhorn, in 1879 the 
Mrije, both by parties of three English- 
men without guides; in 1885 the traverse 
of the Alcije by the brothers Zsigmondy 
and Purtsrhcllor; the Pru in 1878 by 
C. T. Dent ; the Zmutt and Furggen ridges 
of the Matterhorn, and the Grcpon by 
A. F. Mnnmiery, all three with the famous 
guide Alexander Purgenor; the traverse 
of Mont Plane via the Aiguille Planche de 
Pcuterct by T>r. P. Gussfeldt with Emil 
Ilcy and Christian Kliicker. Men of 
sulllcicnt means and leisure began the 
serious exploration of other great ranges 
than the Alps. In 1868 I>. W. Freshtield, 
A. W. Moort\ and C. f\ Tucker went to the 
Caucasus wit h Francois PGvouassoud and 
climbed Elbruz (18.500 ft.) and Kasbek 
(16.500 ft.). K. Whymper in 1879-80 
climbed Chimborazo (20,700 ft.) and other 
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mts. of Ecuador. W. S. Green visited 
the New Zealand Alps in 188*2. the Sel- 
kirks in 1888. In 1888 YV. \V. Graham 
with two Swiss reached a height of nearly 
*24,000 ft. on Kabru in Sikkim. By the 
end of the nineteenth century nearly every 
great range in the world had its M. hist. 
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THE BREN V A FACE OF MONT BLANC, 
FROM THE TOrit ItOXDE 

A, Mont Blanc; B, Col Major; C, Mont Blanc rle 
Courmavcur; S, Rc*<l Sentinel Kork (Scntinrlle 
rouge); N, outward end of Bren \ a snow arete, 
Y, bay of Brenva glacier. 

- The photograph shows four route-. * r, left hand, 
via della Pcra (iVai route), ending at C; 2, left 
centre. Route Major, ending at B; 3. right centre, 
Sentinel route, ending at A; 4, right hand, by N 
(Moore's arete), Brenva route. 

E. A. Fitzgerald l>y a visit. In 189.), and 
the New Zealamiers Fyfe, Mannering. and 
11 arper. continued exploration of the Now 
ealand Alps; Aconcagua ( 23,000 ft.) was 
imbed by Fitzgerald's guide Zurbriggon 
1 1897: Illimani ( 22,000 ft.) by Conway 
1898; Kilimanjaro (19,600 ft.) by 


Meyer and Purtsehollcr in 1889, Kenya 
by Mackinder in 1899; Alt. St. Elias 
(18,200 ft.) in Alaska by the duke of the 
Abruzzi in 1897 : Pioneer Peak (2*2,500) in 
the Karakornms by Conway in 1892; 
A. F. Mummery with two Gurkhas lost 
their lives below Nungu Parbat. in 1895. 
in the early years of the present century 
amateurs and guides continued to push up 
the standards of technique to the limits of 
what was possible without the artificial 
aid of hammer and pilous. \\ it li Joseph 
Knubcl. G. \V\ Young aud II. O. Jones 
climbed Monl Blanc by the Broulllard 
ridge, traversed two difficult ridges of tho 
G ramies Jorasses and the Ui6pnn from the 
Aier tie Glace, all in 1911. I 11 1900 on 

the S. fare of t lie Tiisehhorn, Franz Loch- 
matter saved the partv containing ltyau 
and Young by a feat of roek-elimhing 
unsurpassable without pitons. Guide less 
elimhing. especially among the Austrians. 
Gers., and .Swiss, reached the standards of 
all but the very best guides. Fifty years 
after the formation of the Alpine Club 
there were more than 120 At. clubs in 
all parts of the world, in ranges out- 
side Europe the climbing of Ml. Hobson 
1 12,900 ft.) by Mac-Cart by in 1913. and of 
Trisul (23.350 ft.) by LongstafY in 1900, 
are landmarks m the exploration of the 
Rockies and the Himalayas. The peaks 
of Kuwenzori were climbed by the duko 
of the Abruzzi in 1900. The flr.st years of 
the period between the wars of 1911 IH 
and 1939 15 saw a great revival of Fr. 
Al. activity. J. and T. dc Lepmcy and 
others made new ami diflicult ascents in 
the Mont Blanc dist. and inaugurated the 
Groupe dc Haute Montague. In 1927- 28 
F. S. Smylhcaiid T. Graham Brown began 
the senes of new climbs on the Brenva 
face of Mont Blanc. Teutonic climbers 
made increasing u«e of pitons. clasp-rings, 
J anil rope stirrups to ascend rock faces 
[impossible without them; the Zdarsky 
sack aud t lie igloo could make a night out 
ur high altitude comparatively harmless. 
International rivalries and the encourage- 
ment hv certain govs, of very daring feats 
as a stimulus to militancy aud the desire 
for dominance led sometimes to a dis- 
regard of unavoidable risk from stonefall 
or bad weather, notably on long face 
climbs, such as t lie E. and 8. faces of the 
1 Matterhorn (1931). tin* X. faces of tho 
j Eiger and Grandes Jorasses, climbed only 
i after sev. attempts ending in tragedy, 
I the former in 1938. the latter in 1935. 
; A rmand Chariot, Alexander Graven, Andr6 
lioch.and Hermann Steuri maintained the 
' supremacy of the best guides in speed and 
, skill ami the Swiss continue to distinguish 
1 in-tween recklessness aud courageous enter- 
prise. In the last years tn the 1939 45 
war and after, a tendency to regard 
M. as an opportunity fot Bcdf -immola- 
tion rather than a recreation has been 
uoticeuble in climbs by Freiichmen on the 
faces of the Grandes Jorasses and the 
I>ru ami elsewhere, and even in their 
Alpine literatim). New climbs in the New 
Zealand Alps by 11. K. L. Porter in 1921- 
19*25 and the ascent of Afonut Logan 
(19,700 ft.) by MaeCarthy in 1925 were 
incidents In continued activity in the W. 
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hemisphere, but .the Himalaya have been 
the scone of greatest M. interest in recent 
years. A route to the highest part of 
Everest (q.v.) was found by the recon- 
naissance of 1 9*21, but after six more 
expeditions, most of them elaborately 
equipped, in 19*22, 11)21, 1933. 1035, 1930, 
and 193S, Everest is almost certainly un- 
climbcd. Norton in 1924, Hiuythc, Wager, 
ami Wyn Harris in 1933 reached a point 
about a thousand feet below the summit 
(29,140 ft.). In 1924 G. II . Lcigh-Mallory 
ami Irvine were seen by Odell ascending 
close to the ridge at about 28,000 ft.; It 
is unlikely that they passed a very dilli- 
cult step at about 28,300 ft., and they 
were never seen again. On Kungclieii- 
junga Haul Hauer’s party readied *24,200 
ft. in 1929 and 20,000 ft. in 1931; Kaniet 
(25,100 ft.) was climbed by Smythe’s 
party in 1931; Nanda Devi (25.000 ft.) in 
1930 by Tilman and Odell in a party led by 
Oraliam Brown with Lloyd, Houston, 
Loomis, and others; it is the highest 
summit yet reached. Xanga Parbat 
(20,000 ft.) defeated four Oor. attempts 
in 1932, 1931, 1937, ami 1938. (’homol- 
hari (23,900 ft.) was t limbed bv Spencer 
(chapman in 1930. Many ascents and 
much exploration was carried out by 
E. Sliipton in the years before 1939, con- 
tinuing and ext ending pi. work by 

Hruee, Visser, the Workmans, and many 
others. M. has ileveloped in the present 
century the inevitable systematic organi- 
sation of a popular sport. Experts 
equipped with rubber shoes and nylon 
ropes lead and instruct pupils on the 
rocks of X. Wales, the Lakes, and the 
precipices of the Highland*-', whore they 
learn modern technique and the correct 
classification of climbs by diitn ulty up to 
‘very severe.’ The M. Association has 
been formed to provide training schools 
in suitable areas of Britain. The JI.M.C. 
(Brit. M. roimoil) includes representatives 
from the other M. clubs and resembles 
the M.C.t*. of cricket. Foreign climbers 
also have their schools and the Gers. have 
given them a. more arithmetical progres- 
sion of difficulty up to the ‘superior 
sixth.* Considerable us- was made in the 
late war of M. experts for military training 
in nit. warfare (q.v.). See also Rock 
C blMIUNd. 

See J. Tyndall. Glaciers » 1 1 he Alps, 18(10; 
L. Stephen. The Playground of Europe, 
1871; E. Wbymper, Scramble s among Ihe 
Alps in the Years l sou to isti't, 1871, ami 
(treat Andes of the Equator , 189*2; 1). Fresh - 
field. Italian Alps, 1875. Exploration of 
the Caucasus, 1902, and Lite of Su assure. 
1920; W. A. ( 'oolidge. Swiss Travel and 
Swiss Guide Hooks, 1889, The Alps in 
Nature and History. 1908, and Alpine 
Studies, 1912; Sir M. Conway, The Alps 
from End to End , 1895, ami Mountain 
Memories, 1920: A. F. Mummery, My 
C limbs in the Alps and (Caucasus. 1895; 
G. Studcr, Uber Eis and Srh nee. 1896-99; 
O. E. Mathews, The . I nmils of Mont If lane, 
1898; E. A. Fitzgerald, New Zealand 
Alps, 1890; O. G. Jones. Pock Climbing 
in the English Lake District, 1900; J. N. 
Collie, Climbing in the Himalayas, 1902; 
A. W. Moore, The Alps in 1864, 1902, 1939; 


Sir C. Schuster, Peaks and Pleasant 
l‘astures, 1911, Men, Women, and Moun- 
tains, 1931, and Mountaineering, 1948; A. 
Limn, The Alps, 1914, The Mountains of 
Youth, 1925, and Switzerland in Prose and 
Verse, 1 94 7 ; G. W. Y nung. Mountain Craft, 
1920, and On High Hills , 1927; H. Raeburn, 
Mountaineering Art, 1920; G. Finch, The 
Making of a Mountaineer, 1921 ; E. F. Nor- 
ton and others, The Fight for Everest, 19*24 ; 
E. F. Bozina n (ed.). Mountain Essays, 
1928; F. S. Sinythe, The Kanchenjunga 
Adventure, 1931. Kaniet Conquered , 1932, 
An Alpine Journey, 1934, The Adven- 
tures of a Mountaineer, 1940, and Pocky 
Mountains, 1948; G. D. Abraham, Modern 
Mountaineering, 1933; R. L. G. Irving, 
The Romance of Mountaineering, 1935, The. 
Mountain Way, 1938. The Alps, 1939, and 
Ten Great Mountains, 1940; II. W. Tilman, 
The Ascent of Nanda Devi, 1937, and 
Everest, 1938, 1947 ; C. F. Meade, Approach 
to the Hills, 1 9 10 ; T. A. II. Peacocke, Moun- 
taineering (2nd ed.), 1943: E. Shipton, 
Upon that Mountain, 1943; T. .Graham 
Brow n, Hrenca, 1944 : Janet Adam Smith, 
Mountain Holidays, 1946; W. H. Murray* 
Mountaineering in Scotland, 1917 ; H. E. G,. 
Tyndale, Mountain l'aths, 1948. and trans. 
Alpine Pilgrimage (Kugv, 1934); Nanga 
Parbat Adventure (Bechtohl. 1935); Ad- 
ventures of an Alpine Guide ((’hr. KHicker. 
1940); mid If. Clark, The Early Alpine 
( iu ides, 1 94 9. See also t he Alpine. Journal 
and jour-, and guides of the Scottish M. t 
Chill hers’ and Fell and Itoek Clubs. 

Mountain-flour, see Bkhumkht. 

Mountain Laurel ( Umbellularia Cali- 
formea), Californian sassafras, or spice 
bush. It is a tall evergreen tree of the 
order Laurmftcciv, with alternate, lance- 
shaped leaves which give out a pungent 
camphor-like odour. It has greenish- 
yellow dowers clustered in umbels. 

Mountain Limestone, compact bluish 
limestone of the Lower Carboniferous 
series which occurs in the int . area of the 
Pcnnincs. It. is from 2009 to 4000 ft. 
thick, and is crowded with corals aud 
enerinite-. 

Mountains. The mts. of the world occur 
chiefly in great systems forming chains 
or ranges of more* or less parallel series, 
widening, narrowing, and forming nodes 
ami radiations. There is sufficient appear- 
ance of .scheme in these systems to lure 
geographers to formulate theories account- 
ing for their arrangement. They border 
tin* edges of continents and appear to rise 
from deep oceans; the ranges are often 
continued out to sea and through the 
ocean as a scries of is. suggesting subsi- 
dence of part of the system, e.g. tlm 
Aluvian Is., the E. Indies, and Pacific Is. 
to New Zealand, which art* again con- 
tinued in the recently discovered ranges 
across Antarctica to connect with the 
Andes of S. America. The depths of the 
Pacific Ocean are thus bordered by a 
complete encircling mt. system. -Again 
the Eurasian system from the Pyrenees 
across to the Pamirs follows the Medi- 
terranean, Black Sea, and Persian Gulf 
coastline's. Such a scheme may be fol- 
lowed out in detail amongst all the mts. 
of the world , and it is impossible to excludo- 
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from anv theory the conformation of the 
crust below I he waters. The o\ i deuce of 
geological structure of the nits, goes far to 
explain the scheme, and it is considered 
that the great int. systems are due to the 
shrinkage of the earth's surface conse- 
quent on cooling, a subsidence being 
accompanied by an elevation, parallel and 
more or less commensurate, cinch a 
theory has led to somewhat of a mathe- 
matical investigation. A cooling body 
would shrink to smallest volume, aud the 
smallest volume for a given surface is 
found in the tetrahedron ig.r.); the earth 
in cooling would, in fact, tend to the 
tetrahedral form, though other considera- 
tions such os its rotation would ncL 
against this. It is nevertheless true that 
if a volume of water, sufficient to cover 
five-sevenths of the surface, could be held 
by gravity in a tetrahedron, the arrange- 
ment would be quite similar to that ou tho 
earth, the edges forming int. systems and 
continents, the faces the ocean. This 
theory was promulgated by Lothian 
Green. It would seem, however, to imply, 
though not necessarily, two consequences: 
the permanence of the great mt. ridges 
and that of the deep oceans. It can- 
not be said that, either is estab. ; there 
is a good deal of evidence for the former 
hut considerable evidence against the 
latter. The present great mt. systems 
wore uplifted in Tertiary times, at any 
rate to their present altitude, but this 
may have been only an additional thrust. 
On the other hand the mts. of Scandi- 
navia, \V\ Scotland, and Ireland, and also 
the Appalachian system, are much older 
ami were probably once much higher. 
As regards the formation of nits., it is 
possible to classify in part. The surface 
of the earth is .subject everywhere to 
denudation and the elevated regions 
specially so. Yet there are mts. which 
owe their existence to the denudation 
alone of elevated folds in the earf IPs crust. 
Such folded mt-*. are illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The diagram al-o shows clearly the rela- 
tion of foot-hill* to their axial range. 
Fig. 2 shows a more com plicated system. 
Illustrating clear I v the enormous coutor- 
tionary force, the steep angles of mt. 
strata, which often give rise to fantastic 
scenery arid the impression of catastrophic 
forces. A spec**} type of denudation mt. 
Is often classed as * relict’ or ‘residual’ mt. 
(Fig. 3). Jn this ease denudation has 
been prolonged, and it is quite common 
to find the synclincs forming the ridges. 
There are, however, many types of relict 


mts. Mts. arc* often the result of faulting 
and consequent slipping of strata; they 
may bo classed as ‘block’ mts. Figs. I 
and a illustrate their formation. The 
former shows a rift, valley edged by 
mount aimms sides, which muv weuther 
into peaks, etc. ; the latter, a raised block 
due to bilateral subsidence. When dis- 
sected by weather and streams an irregular 
mt. mass results: if the block is tilted a 
range of mts. results. An intrusion of 
volcanic rock may have tho effect, of ele- 
vating the strata into a domc-liko shape, 
which gives rise on denudation to u group 
of mts.; to these the name ‘domed* mt. 
has been applied. In all cases separate, 
mts. owe their form to denudation. The 
central ‘core’ when highly inclined gives 
rise to the peaks, aiguilles, ami horn*. 
The Rockies, Andes, Pyrenees, Alps, 
Himalayas’, and the other portions of the 
great connected systems of tlu? world arc 
young folded ints. ; the Scandinavian mts., 
Scottish mts.. Urals, Australian mts.. arc 
examples of old, residual, or relict folded 
mts. ; the Vosges ami Pluck Forest mts., 
the mts. enclosing Rohcmia, and many of 
those in Central Africa, are block rnts. 
Mts. have largely Su.ved lo isolate or 
separate communities and thus deter- 
mined nationality ami race. The Lat. 
and Teutonie races have in t bis way been 
largely separated, while Switzerland and 
Afghanistan owe their independence 
mainly to tho nature of their countries, 
and similarly, until n cent times, Abys- 
sinia; the Andes of s. America are a 
marked example of political div. Great 
range of climate is shown in elevated 
ranges, which gives a characteristic zonal 
distribution of \ egelation arranged accord- 
ing to elevation, and, as in Uganda. Hru/il, 
Peru, and Mexico, renders possible an 
energetic and progressive pop. in lats. 
where lowlands arc enervating. On the 
other hand, in Tibet, the climate forbids 
progress. In Norway and aud . 1 'luenieia, 
Greece, Spain, and Portugal mts. have 
largely enforced maritime enterprise. 
They, further, are a great factor m local 
climate, as in the Mediterranean, the 
Ganges valley, and New Zealand. Kgypt 
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is a remarkable case of an ©stab. civilisa- 
tion dependent, on mtH.. for the Nile is 
fed so well from Abyssinian and Central 
African groups that it can traverse the 
desert; the Indus is a similar riv. The 
Fohn, Chinook, and N. -Westers of New 
Zealund (q.v.) arc examples of beneficial 
winds due in part to ints. The form of 
dissection of mt. masses is often of great 
importance, particularly in the matter of 
transverse valleys, rote, saddles, and 
necks. Many instances occur in the Alps 
of Switzerland. In England the gaps in 
between nits., e.g. the Cheshire plain, 
saddles such as shap Fell, and the trans- 
verse valley of the. Aire, have had great, 
influence on communication, both military 
and commercial {see, hi mu?; Valley h). 
The great nit. systems are, further, the 
regions of most frequent earthquakes (sv 
Faktuquakkk). They are also often 
associated with the distribution of \ol- 
eanoes. Where breaks in the continuity 
of the strata of nits. arc. geologically, 
recent, and elevation, subsidence, and 
taulting are not quiescent, or complete, 
earthquakes are likely to be experienced, 
and, if in regions near deep water, e.g. 
Mediterranean and Pacific, the intrusion 
of the water along faults and cracks gives 
rise to volcanic activity {see Volcanoes). 
As it, Is largely in mountainous regions 
where the lower strata are exposed or 
near the surface, they heroine the centres 
of the mining of valuable, because some- 
what rare, metals. r.«. the Rookies 
and Andes, the Australian and New 
Zealand Alps. See also IIivkiim. V alleys, 
Hlyciekh, etc., and (Ji-oi.oav and its 
bibliography. See M. Hcade. Origin of 
Mountain Ranges, 1 8 Mil : (). Fisher, Physics 
of the Earth's Crust , 1 H St* ; Lord Avebury, 
Scenery of Switzerland. 1S9»>: J, lieikie. 
Earth Sculjdure , 1 S S > s ; ,1 . K. Mnrr, 

Scientific Study of Scenery. 1990; Sir A. 
Heikie, Scenery of Set. timid (3rd od.), 1901 ; 
10. Sucks, The Face of the Earth, 190(5; 
J. \V. (iregory. The Making of the Earth , 
1012; J. 11. Fttbre, This Earth of Ours 
(trans.), 1923; L. W. ( toilet t. The Structure 
of the Alps, 1930; O. A. Cotton, Volcanoes 
as Landscape Forms, 1944; and A. Holmes, 
Principles of Physical Geoluyy , 1914. 

Mountain Sheep, see Sheep. 

Mountain, The (Fr. La Montague), name 

{ riven to the extreme revolutionary party, 
od« by Danton and Robespierre, in the 
legislatures of tho llrst Fr. Revolution. 

Mountain Warfare. This typo of war- 
fare differs mainly from ‘open warfare* 
in tho fact that physical feat ures. In tho 
form of mis., deep valleys, swift streams, 

E.E. 9 


and absence of good roads, necessitate 
considerable modification of the usual 
tactics. Tho nature of the country gener- 
ally favours hill tribesmen, at least at the 
outset, until their habits of fighting be- 
come more generally known and tho 
attackers get accustomed to moving in the 
mountainous country with a certain 
amount of ease. Transport, until modern 
times, was usually limited to pack ani- 
mals, artillery also being carried by this 
method, but airborne reinforcements and 
supplies, as, for example in the Burmese 
campaigns of the Second World War, 
have resolved the problems of logistics in 
notable degree. Pack animals themselves 
(principally mules) were still used in 
forward areas in mt. campaigns 1939- 
1945, often being transported to the 
scene of action by air or motorised trans- 
port. The advent of aircraft has materi- 
ally assisted reconnaissance, especially by 
means of aerial photography. In the 
foot-hills tanks and armoured cars find 
scope for operations. The passage of 
a defile through hostile mountainous 
country is a difficult and dangerous pro- 
cess. The advance guard goes forward 
and places pickets on the heights over- 
looking the entrance, and clears the 
country of all enemy within range. This 
done, other pickets pass beyond them, and 
perforin the >ame duties, thus ensuring 
the safety of the eulire route. Mean- 
while tile main body proceeds along the 
route as security is assured. As the tail 
of the main body pa^es a line of pickets, 
the latter close in on the route amt form 
a real guard. In barren hilly country 
digging of trenches is usually impossible, 
so that protection is obtained by building 
low w alls of stones (called * sungars * ). The 
clash i c work on M. \V. is P. J. de Bomvot's 
Prmeipts tie hi guerre de Montagues 
(17 7:.). 1 s 8 s . see also B. H, Liddell Hart. 
The Ghost of Xoyoleon, 1933. The strategic 
problems of M. W. are well illustrated in 
the campaign of Wellington In the 
Pyreiinees in 1813. The possession of 
good lateral communications in the foot- 
hills or plains is essential. Troops placed 
far up the mt. defiles are liable to be 
isolated, and accordingly tho best, de- 
fensive system is to hold forward positions 
lightly and to concentrate upon the enemy 
os bis columns debouch from the nits. 
The strength of a mt. system as a defen- 
sive line is popularly exaggerated. Its 
greatest use is aftt r the enemy has left 
tho mts. behind, thus liihiting his lines of 
communication to a few- narrow* valleys, 
very vulnerable to air bombing. 
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Training in the Second World War . — 
Early in 1940 a battalion of volunteers In- 
corporated In the Soots Guards was sent, to 
Chamonix to be trained in M. AV. On the 
disbandment of this unit a fresh start, was 
made in Iceland, in 1941. where a number 
of expert mountaineers and explorers 
taught officers and other ranks to live in 
the snow, to ski with heavy loads, and 
general mt. craft. The training entire 
returned to Great Britain early in 194*2 
and training was continued in Scotland, 
in the Cairngorm Alts., where selected 
personnel from the 52nd (Lowland) l)iv. 
were given courses in M. \\\: winter 
traiuing was severely limited by lack of 
snow. More ambitious plans were put 
into effect in 1942, with the object of 
training mountaineer battalions to operate 
under all conditions on high mts. The 
Lovat Scouts, one of the units selected, 
were given a tliroe-mouth course in in- 
tensive rock climbing in N. Wales and 
then sent to the Canadian Rockies, under 
Brit, and Canadian instructors, to com- 
plete their traiuing under severe winter 
conditions. They learnt to face all types 
of weather, reaching a high standard and 
making a number of first winter climbs, 
including Mt. Columbia. Luter when the 
unit was sent to Italy, training of rein- 
forcements was carried out in the Abruz/.i 
Apennines. Similar training of moun- 
taineer battalions was conducted in 
Syria. 

See also Italy, First World War, 
and Greece, Second World War, Cam- 
paign in; Burma, Second World War, 
Campaigns in. 

Mountain Wine, sweet, luscious variety 
of the white Sp. wine of Malaga, made 
from white grapes picked when quite ripe. 

Mount Athos, see Athos. 

Mount Barker: 1. Til. of Hindmarsh 
co.. S. Australia. 18 m. S.E. of Adelaide, 
at the foot of Mt. Barker. Much fruit i* 
grown, and there are tanneries. Pop. 2800. 
2, iV-tal centre of Plontagcnet co.. W. 
Australia, 30 m. from Albany. Pop. 2000. 

Moumbatten of Burma, Rear Admiral 
Louis (Francis Albert Victor Nicholas), 
first Viscount \b. 1900), \ounger son of 
Admiral of the Fleet the first marquess of 
Milford Haven and Princess Victoria, 
daughter of Louis IV., grand duke of 
Hesse, w is known as Prim e Louis Francis 
of Buttfiiherg until, in 1 li 1 7 . his father 
relinquished the title and took tin* surname 
of M. Educated at O-bomo, Dartmouth 
College, and Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
he. entered the Jt.N. os a nav.il cadet. 
1913. llo became midshipman 1916, 
lieutenant 1920, licutenant-eoimnander 
1928, commander 1932, captain 1937, 
commodore 1911, rear-admiral 1946. 
He served in H.M.S. I.inn 1916, in H.M.S. 
Elizabeth 1917, in H.M.S. Repulse 1921. 
H.M.S. Ren* rum 1921, H.M.S. Revenue 
1923. He w’as senior wireless instructor, 
Signal School, Portsmouth, 1929-31; 
fleet wireless oftr-f-r, Mediterranean fleet, 
1931-33; In command of H.M.S. Daring* 
1934, and of H.M.S. Wishart, 1935; in 
Admiralty (Naval Air Div.), 1936. Ho 
commanded H.M.S. Kelly and the 5th 
Destroyer Flotilla, 1939, and H.M.S. 


Illustrious , 1941. Ho was chief of combined 
operations, 1942-43; honorary lieutenant- 
general. 1912. Appointed supremo allied 
commander. S.E. Asia in 1943, he was 
.still in command at the victorious eon- 
elusion of the Avar in Burma. For details 
of the military operations under Ids com- 
mand see under Burma, Second World 
War Campaigns in. In 1946 ho was 
appointed to command the Jirst cruiser 
squadron, reverting from acting rank ol 
admiral to his substantive rank of rear- 
admiral. His substantive naval rank in 
1941 when ho left the Illustrious to suc- 
ceed Adm. Sir Roger Keyes (#/.»•.) in 
charge of combined operations head- 
quarters avos that of captain. As chief 
of combined operations he reached acting 
rank of vice-admiral ami held at the same 
time acting rank of lieutenant-general and 
air marshal. On becoming supreme allied 
commander S.E. Asia Command he was 
advanced to acting admiral, but on re- 
linquishing that command ho reverted to 
his proper naval rank which by then Avas 
rear-admiral. He succeeded Lord Wavell 
as governor-general of India, 1947. He 
took a prominent part in the procedural 
plan for the transfer of power to India on 
a dominion status basis in Aug. 1917 in 
anticipation of the earlier offer by whic.h 
the transfer Avould have taken place in 
1918. On the Indians Agreeing among 
themselves to partition the country 
into the tAvo states of India and Pakistan, 
M.. by the choice of the Indian Con- 
gress, became governor-general iff the 
new dominion of India, and held office 
until June 1918. See R. Murphy, The 
Last Viceroy. The. Life and Tinirs of 17 is 
Excellency Rear-Admiral the Earl Mount- 
hafhn of Runna, 1948. 

Mountbatten, Lieutenant Philip, see 
under EniNl« 7 KGli. Dwkuom ok. 

Mount Carmel (Palestine), set ( ’ vrmkl. 
Mount, C armeutes. Order or. 

Mount Carmel: I. <’o. seat of Wnbiish 
eo.. Illinois. P.S.A., on the Wabash R.. 
24 m. 8.S.W. of Vincennes. There, are 
nulls, railroad shop*, and nmnnfs. of 
hri< Us. Pop. 7000. 2. Bor. of Northum- 

berland co , Pennsylvania, P.S.A., 6 in. 
Iroin Shamokin. Coal i- mined, and 
mining machinery and miners' supplies 
are manufactured. Pop. 17,800. 

Mount Clemens, health resort, eo. seat, 
of Macomb eo., Michigan, l/.S.A., on 
Clinton R., 20 m. N.N.E. of Detroit. 
There are noted mineral springs. Bcct- 
‘-ugar, lumber, and wagons arc manu- 
factured. Pop. 14,10(i. 

Mount Desert, is. nf Hancock eo.. 
Maine, l\S A., in tlie Atlantic. W. of 
Frenchman's Bay. The surface is moun- 
tiimous: highest peak, CJroen Mt. (1762 
ft. i. There arc* numerous Jakes and mt. 
lams. Bar Harbor is a favourite summer 
resort. Fishing und shipbuilding are 
tarried on. Pop.: Ben Harbor 5000; M. 
D. (tn.) 2200. 

Mount Eden, bor. and a suburb of the 
city of Auckland, Ncav Zealand. domin- 
ated by M. IC. (Maori name Maungawhau), 
a volcanic cone with a large crater from 
which a lino view can he obtained of the 
city and harbour of the ocean on both 
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coasts. Tho boi\, which is a separate U.S.A., on t.hc Potomac Ii.. 15 in. S. of 
municipal entity from Auckland, is Washington. Washington’s mansion was 
primarily a residential suburb of Auek- purchased for the nation in 1859. Pop. 
land, but has a number of important in- M. V. dist. 8000. 4. (Jo. seat of Knox co., 

dustries: ammunition, timber, wall-board, Ohio, U.S.A., on the Vernon R. and Owl 
and furniture factories, etc. Pop. 22,000. Creek, 40 in. N.E. of Columbus. Pop. 

Mountevans, Baron, see Evans, Sir 10,200. 5. Co. seat of Posey eo., Indiana, 

Howard Radci.iffe Garth Russell. U.K.A., on the R. Ohio, situated 13 m. 

Mount Gambier, tn. of S. Australia, from the S.W. corner of the state. Pop. 
near the Victorian border. It Is the 5700. 

centre of a grain -growing dlst. Pop. 8000, Mount Wilson Observatory, near Pasa- 
wlth a further 4000 living m the nearby dona. California, l\S.A. The reflector of 
urea. its telescope, 100 in. in diameter, was the 

Mountmelliok, inrkt.. tn. of Queen’s co., largest in the world until the mounting of 
Eire, 0 in. N.\Y\ of Maryborough. Pop. tho 200-in. rofleotor of the Mt. Palomar 
2500. telescope, also in California (designed to 

Mount Palomar Observatory, in Cali- photograph objects 1,000,000,000 light - 
fornia, TJ.H.A., bouses the largest astro- years distant, or twice as far as the M.W. 
nomirnl telescope in the world, at an telescope). The pre-eminent part played 
altitude of 5(500 ft. Tho telescope is of in recent years by tho M. W. O. has 
the rotloctor type; its mirror, made of tended to overshadow astronomers and 
glass with a Mini of aluminium, has a observatories doing essential blit less 
diameter of 200 in. and weighs 11 1 tons, spectacular work. Whilo the observa- 
It will collect about half a million times as tions have been so largely made at 
much light from a celestial object as M. W. ().. the theorising has been done 
does the human eye, and re\ cal stars more in Europe, particularly In Britain. 
1,000,000,000 light-years away. It will Among the discoveries of astronomers of 
thus give a new impetus to the Mudv of M. W. are those of dwarf stars and of 
cosmograph v and ust rophy<ics <d phono- the movement of distant universes away 
menu outside our stella system. from our galaxy. Other astronomers had 

Mount Pleasant, bor of Westmoreland found in the heavens dwarf stars no larger 
co., IViuisy I vauia. .52 in. S.E. of tlia.n the earth vet glowing with white 

Pittsburgh, in a rich ngric. dist. Coal is heat of a McLlar maturity. Tho smallest 
mined, ami marmfs. include lumber and of them was discovered by llr. G. P. 
Hour. Pop. 51*00. Kuiper at the M. W. O. lie found that 

Mountsorrel, tn. of Leicestershire, Eng- this htur wu& ouL> 4000 in. in diameter 
land, on the Soar, 7 m. from Leicester, and so ilensc that 1 cn. in. of its material 
The chief industry of M. is the mining of would weigh (530 tons on the earth. In 
granite from t lie extercd\ e quart ies. Pop. 1925, by means of spectroscopic studies 
3000. of more t ban fort * distant universes. 

Mount Stephen, George Stephen, Baron V. M. Slipher of the Lowell Observatory 
(1829 1921), Canadian financier. 5. at found that these were moving rapidly 

OufTt own, lbintYsliire, Scotland, ileeini- awa\ from the galaxy. This led E. P. 

grated to Canada in I85u, ami went into Hubble and M. L. liu mason of the 
tmsincss in Montreal, where tiis abilities M. W. (*. to make an exhaustive study 
soon secured him an excellent position of island universes and, using the finest 
amt he became director anil president of i instrument >. they discovered that not only 
the Hank of Mont null. In partnership ] do the di-tant nebuhe move away from 
wdth his cousin, Donald Sunt h (later Lord ! our own s\stem, but the speed of recession 
Strat henna), lie purchased the St. Paul is in direct proportion to the distance 

and Pacific Hailwav, and they then j of the nebiiltv from us. With the pub. 

started the construction of t lie Canadian ! of the general theory of relativity b> 
Pacific Railwav. which was completed in i Einstcm. it was predicted that the 
1885. The following year lie was made a | Hues m ilic spectrum of a star would be 
baronet, and raised to the peerage in 1891, > displaced l>\ an amount depending upon 
taking his title lrom a peak in the Rocky I the iiiasf, of i in* star. Some years later 
Mts., named after him while the railway! the discovery was made that the com- 
mas in course of construct ion. lie left I puniou to Sirius must have a mass alto- 
Camulain 1S88, and li\cd in Scotland and ] get her out of proportion to its luminosity. 
England. ehicllx at Brocket Hall, Hort- : This provided a fortuitous opportunity of 
fordshire. A great philanthropist, he gave j testing the prediction, inasmuch as 'the 
generously to hospitals in London. Mon- i effect in the spectrum of tho star would 
trail, and Aberdeen, distributing. in Jus I be much greater than in the sun or in an 
lifetime, more than Cl.000.00o and leaving ordinary star. The observation could he 
the residue of his estate to the King I made only with the 100-in. reflector at 
Edward Hospital Fund. A portrait of M. W. ()., but it was successfully aecom- 
M. S., painted by Sir George Reid in 1894. (dished by Pease. It was one of the 
Is In the C.P.R. offices, Toronto. See greatest feats of modern observation to 
K. Morris. The Story of Lord Mount realise the method, proposed by Michel - 
Stephen , 1922. son, of measuring tho diameters of stars 

Mount Vernon: 1. City of Westchester with the 2o-ft. interferometer made for 
co.. Now York. (T.S.A.. on tho Bronx R., the purpose at M. W. o. by lVuso and 
18 m. N. N.E. of New' York. Pop. (57.400. mounted on the 100-in. reflector. 

2. Co. seat of Jefferson co.. Illinois. U.S.A., Mourns Mountains, range in the S. of 
74 m. E.H.K. of at. Louis (Missouri). Pop. Down co., Bister. N. Ireland, extending 
14,800. 3. Tn. of Fairfax eo., Virginia. 11 m. from 8.W. to N.E. between 
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Newcastle on the Irish Spa and Carlingford I found along the African shores of the 


Bay. SUeve Donaril is the highest peak 
<2796 ft.). 

Mouseron (Flemish Moeskroen), tn.Jof W. 
Flauders, Belgium. 7 m. S.S.NV . of 
Courtrai, near the Fr. border. Mannfs. 
include woollens, cottons, tobacco, and 
soap. It was at the hamlet of KJsquons- 
Tout that in 1848 the Belgian Army had 
to repulse the Fr. revolutionists, who 
tried to enter the young kingdom by force. 
Pop. 36,000. 

Mouse, name popularly applied to a 
great number of small rodents of 
various genera, but correctly only 10 the 
smaller species of the genera Mus, 
Mi crow us, and A port emus. The three 
Brit, species are the house M. ( M us 
musculus), the harvest M. ( Micromj/s 
minutus), and the long-tailed field M. 
(Mus sylratievs). The M., whatever its 
origin, is now common in every continent, 
and takes serious toll of man’s food stores 
and causes no little damage to his archi- 
tecture. The fur varies greatly in t int and 
markings when the animals are bred in 
captivity. The whistling bird -like song 
of certain mice at dusk is an estab. fact. 
The harvest M. is uni a no among Brit, 
mammals in having a prehensile tail. Its 
spherical breeding nest, built on corn- 
stalks used as scaffolding, is an exquisite 
structure. The long-tailed field M. is a 
handsome, bold creature, and does much 
damage to farm and garden crops, hunting 
for food at night. It is one of the most 
prolific of mammals. For the short - 
tailed field M., which is not really a M. t 
see. Vo IK. 

Mouse-deer, see Chevrotain. 

Mouse River, Canadian riv. (500 m. 
long), rising in Saskatchewan, flowing S. 
into N. Dakota, then E., turning sharply 
N., recrossing tho frontier, and finally 
joining the Assinlboin near Brandon. 

Mousquetaires, Fr.word meaning soldiers 
armed with a muskotr. Such soldiers 
were at first included in companies of 
pikemcn in the proportion of one to 
three, whilst the muskets used were so 
heavy that valets were employed to carry 
them, until abolished by Charles IX. In 
1600 22 M. were called carabineers, but 
resumed their old name under Louis XII l. 
After the king’s M. had been suppressed, 
from 1646 to 1657, Mazarin presented his 
personal guard to Louis XIV. in 1660, and 
there were thus from 1664 two separate 
forces known as 'white' and 'black' M. 
Under Louis XIV. these companies formed 
in large measure a school for youthful 
nobice. M. were suppressed in 1775, 
reorganised in 1789, disbanded in 1792, 
reappeared in 1814, and finally abolished 
in 1815. 

, Moustert&n, name given to the closing 
period of the lower Palaeolithic age in 
Europe and derived from the cave of Le 
Mo us tier in J>ord<igne. Here were found 
flint Implement* as well as bones of 
the mammoth, ^woolly-haired rhinoceros 
( Rhinoceros mercki ), musk-ox, and cave- 
bear. These discoveries show that when 
the last or Wilrm glaciation set in, W. 
Europe was peopled by men of tho Nean- 
derthal typo— M. culture has also been 


Mediterranean. The M. culture is re- 
garded by Sir Arthur Keith as beginning 
about 40,000 years ago and oomiug to an 
end about 20,000 years later. Tne last 
great. Ice age is presumed by geologists to 
have affected Europe for a period of about 
*25,000 years; hut Arctic conditions did not 
reach a climax and then gradually yield to 
our milder climate. There was a long 
inter-glacial interval when cold con- 
ditions prevailed, but of a kind which 
permitted Europeans to camp in the open. 
It was in this interval that tho Uromagnon 
man appeared in Europe, bringing with 
him the Aurignaelan culture and it was 
then, or before then, that the Neanderthal 
type disappeared from Europe together 
with the M. culture. See also Dordogne. 
See H. J. Solia, Ancient Hunters , 1915; 
U. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Agi. 
191 S; M. C. Burkett. Prehistory, 1921; H. 
A. S. Maeulister, A Textbook of European 
Archeology , 1921; J. L. Myron, in Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, vol. I., chap. L, 
sec. 7, 1924, with list of references, pp. 
620-21; Sir Arthur Keith. Antiquity of 
Man (2nd ed.), 1925. and New Discoveries 
relating to the Antiquity of Man , 1931. 

Mouth, entrance to any cavity or canal; 
In particular, the entrance to the ali- 
mentary canal between the lips, including 
the cavity in which mastication takes, 
place. The lips are folds of flesh com- 
posed of skin, areolar tissue, or superficial 
fascia, the orbicularis ovis muscle, sub- 
mucous tissue, and mucous membrane. 
The cheeks ore similar in structure, except 
that they are actuated by the buccinator 
muscle, which compresses tho cheek and 
retracts the angle of the lips. The open- 
ing of the duet from the parotid gland is 
situated on the M. side of the check 
opposite the second upper molar tooth. 
while 1 other salivary ducts are situated on 
the same surface. The gums are com- 
posed of mucous membrane superposed 
upon fibrous tissue connecting with the 
periosteum of the jaw-bone. Tho teeth 
are fixed in tho gum and jaw-bone, and 
the mucous membrane of tho gum rises 
up round each tooth. The roof of the M. 
Is formed by the hard and soft palate. 
The hard palate consists of mucous mem- 
brane and fibrous tissue connecting with 
the superior maxillary and palatul bones; 
the soft palate is composed of an aggrega- 
tion of muscles. Diseases of the M. in- 
clude caries and other affections of the 
teeth; stomatitis, or inflammation of the 
M.. characterised by swelling, salivation, 
pain, and ulceration; salivary calculus, or 
st onv concretions in the salivary ducts; 
anti mumps, a highly infectious disease of 
the parotid gland, enariw'tcrjsed by swell- 
ing and difficulty in swallowing. 

Mouvement R6publicain Populaire, see 
France, History. . 

Mowing Machines are of two main kinds, 
viz. those used fur cutting ornamental 
lawns, where the object ia to give the 
grass a neat appearance, and those used 
in agriculture, where the object is to 
gather the hay or fodder crop. The 
former, commonly called lawn mowers, 
vary in size from those for small lawns 
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that can be pushed by a child to large 
machines driven by a motor. Cutting is 
porformod by steel blades arranged 
spirally on a cylinder which revolves 
near the ground. The agrio. implement 
has a Jong cutting 'bar in which a 
series of knivcH works scissors - fashion 
from gearing attached bo the carriage 
wheels. See also Reaping. 

Mowla, see Mollaii. 

Moyen-Congo, see Middle Congo. 

Moyeuvre-Grande, tn. of the dept, of 
Moselle (Lorraine), France, in the arrow, 
of Thionvillc, on the It. Orue, 10 A m. 
from Metz. Iron-ore is mined, and there 
arc smelting works. Pop. 10, ‘200. 

Moyne, Charles Le, see Le Movnk. 

Moynihan, Berkeley George, first Baron 
(1863-1936), Brit, surgeon; Hunterian 
prof, at Royal College of Burgeons. 1 024 ; 
president from 1027. He was uri expert 
In treatment of abdominal complaints, cm 
which ho wrote scv. treatises. Lie served 
with R.A.M.C. in the First World War. 
becoming major-general. M. founded the 
Journal of Surf/eons: his pubs, include 
A Morainal ()))<• rations (4th od. 1025). 

Moyobamba, cap. of San Martin dept., 
Peru, S. America, 140 in. from Jaen, on 
a trib. of the Iiimllaga. Panama hats 
arc manufactured. Pop. 14.500. 

Mozambique, or Mccamtique: 1. Portu- 
guese colony in K. Africa, lying between 
IP and 27' H. lat.. bounded on the N. by 
the Rovuma R.. S. hv Natal. K. by the ' 
Indian Ocean, and W. by Lake Nyusu, ! 

8. Rhodesia, Nyosalimd. Transvaal, and 
Swaziland. Th# prill, rivs. are the Ro- 
vuma, Pungwe, Sabi, and Limpopo. The 
flora is rich, there being forests of 
precious woods and cuco-nut palms, 
orange, lemon, pepper, banana, cashew, 
coffee, cotton, and tobacco. The fauna 
Includes all the wild and domestic species 
of the African continent, elephants being 
plentiful. There are coal deposits in the 
Tete Region, and some gold on the Upper 
Zambezi. Kx ports: sugar, cotton, coal, 
mango bark, fruits, wax. ivory, timber, 
maize, aloes, tobacco, grouml-nuts. and 
palm oil, valued in 19157 at £3,330.000. 
imports: fermented flour, rice, cloth, 
alcoholic liquors, agric. and industrial 
implements, fuel oils, valued at nearly 
4i4.000.000. There are some 1200 m. 
of railways and 10.000 in. of roads. 
There Is an agreement between M. and 
S. Africa regarding the unn. recruit- 
ing of M, labourers for employment, 
in the Wit waters rand mines. Chief 
tns. are J.ouren?o Marques (cap.), Beira. 

M., Inhambane, Quelimanc, Antonio 
Knes, Porto Amelia, Uhinde, Pebane. 
Moma. Vila Joao Relo. Tete. Ibo. and 
Macusc. The Coinpanhia de Mocainblque 
was wound up in 10 42. on the expiration 
of its charter. Area 297.731 sq. m. Pop. 

' 5,085,030. 2. Once the chief tn. of M., 

situated on a coral is. It has consider- 
able shipping trade. Pop. 8000. 3. 

Channel between the K, coast of Africa 
and Madagascar. Length (about.) 1000 in., 
breadth from 200 to 600 ru. At the N. 
entrance lie the Comoro Is. See also 
Portuguese Fast Africa. See It. N. 
Lyne, Mozambique : its Agricultural De- 
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velopment , 1813, and 1. Martins, Portugal 
in Africa , 1891. 

Mozarabes, Christians who Jived under 
Moorish rule iu Spain, being allowed at. 
the same time to retain their religion. 
They conformed almost entirely to the 
customs of their conquerors, even to 
the extent of using Arabic characters in 
the writing of Sp. They wore well treated, 
and continued to retain the Mozarabic 
liturgy, which is still used in a chapel of 
Toledo cathedral, and at Salamanca. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus Chrysostom 
(1756-91), Austrian composer, b. at Salz- 
burg, son of Leopold M., a professional 
musician. At the age of six he made his 
(16 but in Vienna as a prodigy violinist 
and pianist. Ills remarkable memory 
enabled him as a boy to perform a feat 
which caused a sensation; he went tn 
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the Sistine Chapel, listened carefully to 
a miserere sung only twice yearly, and at 
home wrote it out from memory. At the 
age of seven ho had pub. his first sonatas, 
and at the age of twelve, besides having 
the reputation of being able to play at 
bight any composition for organ, clavier, 
or \ioJm. lie had written an opera, a 
symphony, and a large number of smaller 
works. By the time he was twenty-five 
he v\us well known in Vienna, Munich. 
London. Paris, and Milan as one of the 
world's greatest composers: every w’hero 
he met with excellent receptions, not onlv 
by reason of bis wonderful playing anii 
brilliant genius as a composer, but also 
on account of his great jiersonal charm 
and vivacious disposition. leaving home 
finally in 1781, ho took up his abode in 
Vienna, where, in 1782, he married C’oii- 
staneo Weber, whose sister, Aloysio* hail 
not long previously refused him. The 
marriage, though happy enough on purely 
mutual grounds, wag hardly a success in 
other respects. M. was none too wealthy, 
generous to a fault, and devoid of business 
capacity, and the ten years or so which 
yet remained to him were consequently 
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passed in a hard struggle against, poverty 
and debt. As a composer M. is remark- 
able as the possessor of a gift of extra- 
ordinary fluency.* as a melodist ho showed 
the same limpid beauty hs bis friend 
liaydn: in the richness of his harmony 
and colouring he anticipated Beethoven, 
and he was as skilled in counterpoint as 


spring near by which is reputed to cure 
diseases. . 

Mtzkhet. Mtskheta, or Mtskhet, vil. of 
the Georgian S.S.R., anet. cap. of Georgia, 
at the confluence of the Amgva and the 
Kura. It contains a line cathedral, and 
the tombs of many Georgian rulers. 
Pilgrims from the Caucasus still visit M. 


Handel, if not as Bach himself. Ills 
orchestral music is an advance on any- 
thing previously written, and many of his 
symphonies, especially the last, three, in 
K flat, in G minor, and in C. the Jupiter 
(all 1788). and some of his piano and 
violin concertos, art' favourites with 
modern audiences. His operas arc per- 
haps his most characteristic works, sliow- 
ingas they do Ids superb technical mastery 
and inventive skill in the most felicitous 
combination, although his libretti are 
often preposterously bad. In musical : 
delineation of character ho is unsurpassed. | 
and he is the first truly great master of 
the concerted number (trio, quartet, etc.), 
in which conflicting emotions are ex- 
pressed simultaneously, an achievement 
rendered possible only by polyphony. 
His last work was his UU finished Requiem. 1 
His chief operas were JJastien und 
Bastienne (1768); La Finta (Jianliniera 
and II Re Pastor? (1775); I dome too (1781); 
Die EntfUhrung aus item Serail (1782); 
Le Xozzc di Figaro (1786); Don Giovanni 
(1787); Cosi fan Tutti (1790); and Die 
Zauberfitite (171)1). M. also wrote much 
church music, a large number of instru- 
mental sonatas and vocal works, both 
solo and concerted, and a quantity of 
chamber music, his total compositions 
being carefully catalogued by Kocliel and 
numbering 626 items. See lives by 
O. Jahn (Eng. tra ns.). 1882. and E. J. 
Breukespearo, 1902. Sec a Do E. 1 lent. 
Mozart' x Operas. 1918; F. Kerst, Mozart | 
in his Own Words. 1926; K. Bloiit. Mozart j 
(Master Musicians), 1935; A. Einstein, \ 
Mozart : His Character, dns Work (traps, 
by A. Mondel and N. Brmler), 1947; and 
E. Moenke, Mozart on the Way to Prague 
(trans. by VV. and (l Alison Phillips. 
1947). M.’s characteristic: ond spon- 
taneous letters. ed. by H. Mersmann, 
were trails. into Eng.. 1928. 

Mozdok, tn. in tin* N . Caucasian area of 
the R.S.F.S.ll., :.<) m. X. of Vladikavkaz, 
on the Terek. It trades eliicfly in fruit, 
wine, and silk. M. marked the limit of 
the Gcr. advance- into tin* Caucasus in 
1941 and it wa* the scene of most bitter 
fighting for sew weeks. Its loss would 
have placed the famous Grozny oilfields 
at the mercy of the enemy; but the turn 
of the tide came at the end of the 
vear. See further under Eastern Fhont 
OR RUSRO-ttF.KMAX CAMPAIGNS IN SECOND 
World War. 

Mstislavl, tn. In the Mogilev Region of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., CO m. N.E. of 
Mohilev, with trade in hemp. 

Mtzensk, or Misansk, tn. in the Kursk 
Region of the Rjk.F.S.U.. on the navigable 
Znsho R., 30 zn. N.E. of Orel. There is 
trade in cereals, hemp, oil, etc. Candles, 
soap, tallow, and lace are manufactured. 
The cathedral contain!? a miraculous 
Image of £t. Nicholas, and there is a 


Pop. 800. t , , 

Much Wenlock, Shropshire, England, 
sec Wknlock, 

Much Woolton, see Wool ton. 

Mucilage, aqueous solution of a gurn: 
some gums form a clear solution in water, 
while others swell up to form a sticky 
viscous liquid, more properly called Al. 
Mucihujo Trugaeanthiv is prepared from 
the gum which exudes from the stem of 
Astragalus gummifer. Cherry -tree gum 
also forms a thick M. Gum kutecra and 
gum of Biwsorah are often imported ok 
adulterants of gum trugacauMi; tlieir 
properties aw* somewhat similar to those 
of gum tragaeanth. Mur ilago ncncifc is 
formed by adding 34 parts of acacia 
to water to make 100 parts; it is used 
ns a substitute for .If. Tragacanthai. M. 

\ Amyl*, or starch Al., is used for making 
I enemas. A M. formed from the pith 
of sassafras is used as a soothing appli- 
cation for inflamed eyes, and also hs a 
demulcent drink for inflammation of 
the mucous membranes and of tho kid- 
neys. M. t Inti is formed from elm gum; 
other Ms. are produced by infusing seeds, 
roots, etc., in boiling water. 

Mucin, viscid substance, capable of 
being split up into n proteid, and a earbo- 
hvdrate found in the human body in the 
bile, urine, beers, saliva (in which it nets 
as a lubricant ), and gastric juice, but most 
abundantly in intercellular substance. 
See also Gum. 

Mucis, see MonsK.s. 

Muckers, name given to a sect, which 
arose at Kniiigsberg. Germany, in 1835, 
its chief leaders being .). W. E1 h* 1 and 
G. ll. J Hostel. The opinions of tho sect 
! w< re so expressed as to cause an uproar 
I directed against their sensuality. For 
a defence s*f .1, I. Mombert, Faith 
Victorious , 1882. 

Mucoid, substance resembling mucin 
i «/.»•.) in many wavs, bur differing from it 
jin some chemical reactions. M. Is not 
! precipitated from solution by acetic acid. 

I Sometime* it precipitate-, slightly, but Is 
then soluble in excess of a« id. It is thus 
■distinguishable from mucin. 

Mucous Membrane, see Epithelium. 

Mud, term employed for tho impalpable 
argillaceous matter which settles in quiet 
! waters. When consolidated and devoid 
of lamination it is known ns mudstone. 
The dark blue Als. of tho sea bottom 
derive their colour from decomposing 
orgauie matter and sulphide of iron, 
while tho gr<xm Ms. art' so coloured from 
t lit: glauconite grains which they contain. 
Near coral reefs tho sea floor w covered 
with white Al. duo to the abrasion of 
coral, wlii Jo round volcanic is. a grey M. 
formed from degraded volcanic rocks is 
found. . , 

Mudar, name given in parts of India to 
an evergreen asclepiudaceoiiH plant, Calo m 
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Iropis gigantea. It has large wedge- 
shaped leaves and line purple dowers 
clustered In umbels. There is a smaller 
Persian species (C. procera) with white 
dowers. The M. yields an acrid milky 
Juice, found useful in India for ele- 
phantiasis, intestinal worms, and skin 
diseases. 

Mud Devil, see Mrnofomk. 

Mudfish, or Bowfln (Amin naira'), fish 
occurring in the N. Amor, lakes and rivs. 
which has the air-bladder highly de- 
veloped as a lung sac so that it can live 
out of water for a long time. It is about 
30 In. long, and a dark mottled green. 
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It feeds voraciously upon crustaceans 
and insects, ami its ilesh is soft and ill- 
tlavourcd. 

Mudie, Charles Edward (1 8 18 -90), 
founder of M.’s Library m London, b. at 
Chelsea. Tn 181 2 he opened a circulating 
library In Southampton How. Ten years 
later he moved into the premises in New 
Oxford Street, (later removed to Kings- 
way). At the peak of its prosperity the 
company had 40,000 subscribers (1888), 
but it gradually declined in competition 
with other concerns and was closed down 
in July 1037. M. was deeply religious 
and a great philanthropist. Ho ])nh. 
Stray leaves, a collection of hymns, in 
1872. 

Mudki, small tn. of the W. Punjab, 
Pakistan, 70 m. S.K. of Lahore, on the 
Ua\i. llcro the llrst battle Jii the Sikh 
war was fought (1K4A). when the Brit., 
under Sir Hugh Hough, repulsed the 
Sikhs. Pop. 3000. 

Mudros, tn. on the S. coast of Lemnos, 
in the Uk. Archipelago. It was a Brit, 
base of operations against the Turks in the 
Gallipoli campaign, 1015. The armistice 


! between Turkey and the Allies was signed 
bore In 1018. 

Mud Volcanoes are of two kinds: (1) 
where the source of movement is the 
escape of gases; (2) where the active 
agent is steam. The former are conical 
hills formed by the accumulation of fine 
saline mud which is given out with various 
gases (marsh-gas, carbon dioxide, etc.; 
from an orifice or orator in t,hc centre. 
The latter occur in volcanic regions, and 
arc due to the escape of water and steam 
through beds of friable rock. 

Muezzin, or Mueddin, Muslim official 
whose duty it is to announce the hours 
of prayer to the faithful. This he docs 
from the minaret or side of the mosque 
in a nasal chant. His call is as follows: 
‘Allah is great (three times). I testify 
that there is no Clod but Allah (twice). 
I testify that Mohammed is the apostle 
of Allah (twice). Come to prayer (twice). 
Come to the best of works (twice). There 
Is no God but Allah.* 

Muffle, arched vessel, used In metal- 
lurgy. which is constructed to be placed 
over cupels and tests in the operation of 
assaying. It preserves them from con- 
tact with ashes, smoke, etc., but does not 
hinder the action of the tire on the metal 
nor prevent inspection. For the M. 
furnace for firing porcelain, etc., see 
Fruvu’Fs. 

Mufti (Arabic, expounder of the law). 

I The Turkish Giand M. was the supreme 
i head of the riemas ^servants of religion 
and laws), and with the grand vizir had 
; the supreme guidance of tlio state. The 
| Turkish laws being based on the Koran, 
the M. was head of the judges, the chief 
spiritual authority, and therefore soine- 
j times known as Shejkh-al-Ialam (Lord of 
i tin' Faith). The office was abolished by 
j the Turkish Republic in 1924. At an 
I election of the president and members of 
i the Supreme Moslem Council in Jerusalem 
! in 1922 II aj Amin K. Hussein! , an ex- 
| officer of the Turkish Army, was chosen 
; president and combined that office with 
: the office of M. of Jerusalem. Bitterly 
! anti-Brit, on account of the Balfour 
1 Hetlaration (< 7 .r.), he headed the revolt 
i of the Higher Arab Committee in 1936, 
i and when the revolt was ended tied the 
country, and after the Second World War 
broke out eventually found his way to 
| Iraq and thence to Italy. 

Muggletonians, Eng. sect originating in 
j 1 ISA 1 . and founded by John Reeve and 
i Ludovio Muggleton (1607-97). both of 
| whom claimed the possession of the spirit 
, of prophecy. Muggleton, who was a 
journeyman tailor, professed to be the 
‘mouth 1 of Reeve as Aaron was of Moses. 

I Thev further claimed to be the two xvit- 
| nesses, of Rev. xi. and to he empowered to 
curse their opponents. An exposition of 
their very unorthodox doctrines was pub. 

I In lfi.»6 under the title of Tht Divine 
Look my -Glass. Win. Penn’s hook. The 
AY?/' Witnesses proved Old Iferi'ties (1672). 
was greeted ngali -i the M.. and In 1676 
Muggleton was tried at the Old Bailey 
and convicted of blasphemy. See Com- 
plete Collect ions of the Uorks of Reeve and 
Muggleton, 17A6. reprinted 1832. 
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Muff hal, aee Mogul. trend in modern verse, the return to con* 

Muffla: 1. Is. of Asiatic Turkey, lying temptation of the primitive facts of 
along the Mediterranean coast opposite humanity on earth, death, time, and love, 
the Dodecanese Is. Pop. 219,500. 2. His poetic works include First Poems 

Cap. of the above, about 10 in. N. of the (1925); Chorus of the Newly Dead (1920); 
Keune Gulf. Pop. 15,000. Six Poems (1932): l’ aviations on a Time 

Muffwort, or Artemisia rulaaris, tall The) tic (1934); Journeys and Places (1937); 
bushy plant (order Com p os i tic) with pin- and The Narrow Place (19-18). lie is also 
natifld leaves, green above, and white and well known as a translator of Kafka, 
woolly beneath, and red and brownish- whose The Trial he trails., with Willa 
yellow flower heads. Unlike wormwood M„ in 1987. Ills prose includes a trams. 
\A. absinthium) M. is odourless, hut it was of Hermann Bruch’s The Sleepwalkers 
formerly infused to make a remedy for (1932); a work of criticism. Transition 
rheumatism. (1920); as well ns The Structure of the 

Mugwump, originally an Amor, political Novel (1928)* John Knox (1929); Scottish 
slang word (from the Algonquin word Journey (1935); ami Scott and Scotlatui 
meaning ‘big men’) applied, in 1889, to (1930). His novels include The Marion - 
those of the Republicans who would not cite (1927); The Three Brothers (1931); and 
vote for the candidature* of J. G. Blaine Poor Tom (1932). 

for the presidency. It was used in Mussa- Muir, John (1810 -82), Scottish oriontul- 
chusetts of those who considered them- ist, b. in Glasgow. In 1844 he was 
selves great and independent and above appointed prin. of Victoria College, 
mere party polities. It now signifies an Benares. In 1853 he returned to Kdin- 
independent voter, or one who will not burgh and endowed the chair of Sanskrit 
attach himself to any party. in the? Edinburgh Univ. : ho was the chief 

Muhla, see Mollah. agent in founding the Shaw fellowship for 

Mtthlberg, tn. in the prov. of Saxony, moral philosophy. His Original Sajiskrit 
Germany, on the Kibe, 35 m. N.W. of Texts (5 vols., 1858-70) is a valuable 
Dresden, was the scene of the defeat ol source of informatiou ou the Hindu scrip- 
the Protestant Elector of Saxony by the tures of the Veda. 

Emperor Charles V. in 1547. Pop. 3687. Muir, John (1838-1914). Amcr. nut - 
Muhlenberg* John Peter Gabriel (1746- uralist, b. at Dunbar, Scorlund, and edu- 
1807), AmCr. preacher and soldier, b. in cated at Wisconsin Uni v. Iiis journeying* 
Trappe, Pennsylvania, son of the Ger.- in California, Alaska, and elsewhere in 
bom Henry Melchior M. (1711-87), a America are described in My First .Sum- 
clergyman who in 1748 organised the mer in the Sierra (1911); A Thuusand- 
Lutheran synod in America. Ho entered mile Walk to the Gulf (1916); The Cruise 
tho Lutheran ministry, but gave up his of the • Corwin ’ (1917); and Steep Trails 
clerical career when the War of inde- (1918). See 8. II. Young, Alaska Days 
pcndence broke out. lie raised the 8th with John Muir , 1915. 

Virginia regiment (Ger.), saw a great deal Muir, John Ramsay Brice (1872-19U). 
of service, and became brigadier-general Brit, historian and Liberal politician; 
in the continental army, 1777. He be- He was educated at Univ. College, 
came vice-president, of the Supreme Liverpool, and at Balliol College. Ox* 
Council in 1789, and was elected as a ford. After a lectureship in modern hist. 
Democratic- Republican to the U.S. Senate at Owen’s College, Manchester, ho accepted 
in 1801, but resigned to become super- a similar appointment at Liverpool in 
visor of revenues for the dist. of Penn- 1900. becoming prof. 1906. Prom 1913 
syi vania. to 1921 he was prof, of modem hist, at 

Muhlenberg, William Augustus (1796- Manchester Univ. ills chief work is his 
1877). Amcr. clergyman, b. in Phila- monumental Short History of the British 
delphia. He founded the first Protestant Commonwealth (vol. i.. The J stands of the 
episcopal school in the U.S. A. Pub. A First Empire: to 17 63; vol. ii.. The 
Plea for Christian Hymns (1821) and I Modern Commonwealth: 1703 to 1919), 
Church Poetry 11823). 1922, a work which does not treat the 

Milhihausen, tn. in Saxony. Germany, on j overseas empire in isolation but in which 
the Unstrut. 30 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Tho such major topics as the gov. of Tudia, the 
church of St. Blasius dates from the* I race for colonial possessions, the birth and 
twelfth century. There are mantifs. of \ development of imperialism, and of auto- 
woollen and linen goods, carpets, and j nomy in what now arc* the dominions, take 
leather. M. was a free city in the four- ! their duo place in the vast sotting of Brit, 
tcenth century, and was the headquarters , hist. His other works include The Ex- 
of Thomas Munzor in the Peasants’ war j pansion of Europe (1917); British History: 
(1525). Pop. 39,300. I a surrey of the history of cdl the British 

Mtthlheim, vli. of Hesse, Germany. 6 m. ! Peoples (1936); The lterord of the National 
E. by N. of Erankfort-on-Main. Pop. 'Government (1936); Future for Democracy 
6000. i (1939); and The British Eikpire: How it 

Mflhlinghausen. com. and vil. of West- \ grew and how it works (1940). a pamphlet 
phalla, Germany, 7 in. E. of Wuppertal, written to counteract the idea that the 
Pop. 7000. - Brit. Empire was acquired by aggression 

Muir, Edwin (#4 1887), Scottish poet and and that it depends on gtoat military 
novelist, b. in Orkney, llis auto- power for its maintenance. M. was also 
biographical The Story and the Fable a distinguished Liberal politician, and 
(1940) describes his early life on u remote was Liberal M.P. for Rochdale from 1923 
Orkney is., and has achieved a high place, to 1924, though tho House of Commons 
In his poetry he represents a significant was not really his sphere so much as 
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party organisation. He was chairman of 
the organisation committee of the Liberal 
party, 1930-31; of the National Liberal 
Federation, 1931-33, president, 1933-30; 
and vice-chairman of the Liberal Party 
Organisation, 1930. 

Muir. Sir William (1819 190.5), Scottish 
orientalist, brother of John M. Ho 
entered tho Bengal civil service in 1837, 
wuh appointed secretary to the governor 
of tho N.W. Prove., and was in charge 
of t he intelligence dept, during the mutiny. 
In 18G8 he became lieutenant-governor of 
the N.W. Provs. In 1874 he was 
appointed financial minister for India, 
lie retired in 1876 and was elected a 
member of the Council of India in Loudon. 
Ho was also elected prin. of Edinburgh 
Univ. Through Ids influence the M. 
College at Allahabad was built and en- 
dowed. lie was a keen student of Arabic. 
He wrote lAJe of Mahomet and History of 
Islam (1858-61); Annals of the Early 
Caliphates (1883); and The Koran: its 
Composition and Teaching (1885-87), 
etc. 

Muiravonside, par. of Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land. on the H. Avon, 3$ in. S.W\ of 
Linlithgow. 

Muir Glacier, large foe-sheet of Alaska, 
N. America, with 350 sq. m. of surface 
area, discharging into Olncicr Bay. The 
trunk is formed of about nine main 
streams of icc. Earthquake disturbances 
dislodged part of ii (1899). Its most 
rapid summer movement, is about 7 ft. 
per day, and some 20l),000.0uo cu. ft. 
of ice are daily thrown off into the 
bay. Since 1794 it has receded about 
25 in. 

Muirhead, John Hfenry (1855- 1910), 
Brit, philosophical writer, b. in Glasgow. 
He was educated at Glasgow Academy 
and ruiv.,and at Ball ini College, Oxford. 
Sometime assistant to prof, of Lat.., Univ. 
of Glasgow, he became prof, of philosophy 
and political economy at the univ. of 
Birmingham. His books include traus. 
from Cicero and Aristotle; also Elements 
of Ethics (1892-1911); Philosophy and 
Life (1902); The Sendee of the State ( 1908) ; 
Herman Philosophy in Ii elation to the War 
(1915); The Use. of Philosophy (1928); ; 
Modem Idealism (1930): and The Rule i 
and End in Morals (1932). Ills greatest | 
services to thought were rendered as editor 
of the Library of Philosophy , and of the 
series of personal statements in Con- 
temporary Hritish Philosophy. 

Muirkirk, t.n. of Ayrshire. Scot laud, on 
tt. Ayr. There are mine of coal, lime- 
stone, and Ironstone, umt blast -furnaces. 
Pop. 4400. 

Mui Tsai, Chinese system of domestic 
servitude, the M. T. being little girls 
sold, either directly or through middle- 
men, to their employers. The system, 
though modified, still (1910) prevails in 
liong Kong, there being some 9000 M. T. 
in that colony. An inquiry was opened 
in, Hong Kong in 1878. but the Chinese 
succeeded in confusing tho system with 
adoption, though in reality a M. T. was 
seldom. If over, regarded as a daughter 
and had no legal rights. One consequcnco 
of this otherwise abortive inquiry was the 

E.E. 9 


formation of an officially recognised com- 
mittee, known as the Po Leu rig Kuk, 
which conducted homes for women and 
children rescued from kidnappers. Sir 
John Hennessy (appointed governor of 
Hong Kong in 1877) also appointed a 
committee of Investigation, but nothing 
was done to improve the lot of the M. T. 
as a result of its activities. In 1925 the 
Female Domestic Servants Ordinance was 
passed in Hong Kong, making it a criminal 
offence for any more M. T. to be taken 
into service or for an existing M. T. to be 
transferred from one person to another. 
The system is of course repugnant to all 
traditional ideas of Brit, liberty and is 
moreover conducive, though not neces- 
sarily so in Hong Kong, to immorality. 
It has sometimes been excused on the 
plea that it is no more than a Chinese 
custom of adoption ; but there is no adop- 
t ion of girls in tho social customs of China. 
The system Is deeply rooted; an attempt 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in 1922 to 
sweep away tho abuse within a year 
failed. A Colonial Office Commission of 
Inquiry into the whole question of M. T. 
ami of any surviving practices in Hong 
, Kong and Malaya of transferring women 
and children for consideration showed no 
unanimity in its recommendations. Accep- 
tance of the main recommendation of the 
majority report would have postponed 
abolition of the system for years. Miss 
Pieton Turberviirs able minority report 
saw in the widespread custom of trans- 
ferring children a loophole for evasion of 
the law* and she recommended the repeal 
of the M. T. law of Hong Kong of 1923 
and that of Malaya of 1932 (both being 
mere registration lows) and the substitu- 
tion of a new law to abolish the legal status 
of M. T.. to protect children who have 
loft their parents before the age of twelve, 
to settle the status of wards, and to con- 
tinue registration for all these purposes 
indefinitely (seel 'olouinl. No. 125, 1937). 

Mukacevo, see MUNKACS. 

Mukaddasi, see MOKADDASI. 

Mukden, or Moukden (Chinese Shen- 
yang). largest, citv of Manchuria, cap. of 
Liaoning, l he S. prov. of Manchuria, and 
terminus of the Peipiug-Mukden railway' 
(83*2 m.); 110 n>. N.K. of Nin-chwang, on 
a branch of the Siberian railway. The 
S. Manchuria railway' connects it with 
Port Arthur and Dairen. The in. is regu- 
larly built, surrounded by a solid brick 
wall and divided into nine parte, in the 
centre are the former imperial palace and 
the administrative buildings. It is an 
i mi port nut, tn. on the trade routes between 
the N. provs. ami the rest of China. The 
chief exports are agric. produce an«l furs. 
There arc railway workshops. The Fushun 
gent-rating station, which provides M.’s 
light and power, has an output which has 
varied from 230,900 kilowatts before tho 
Communist invasion to 40,000 kilowatts 
in 1918. Here too is the arsenal built 
after the First World War for Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin. the Manchurian war lord, 
by tho Englishman „ * one-anued Sutton.* 
The Jap., during their occupation of the 
puppet state of Manchukuo. created an 
extensive factory quarter, but by 1948 it 
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had become a wilderness of disused plant. 
M. suffered from fire during the Boxer 
rising of 1000. It was the scene of a Jap. 
victory over tho Russians in March 1005 
(see K. von Donnr. The Hattie of Mukden , 
Eng. trans., I90(>). In 1948, prior to tiie 
Communist irruption, there were twenty - 
five Scottish and Irish Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries who had a hospital, a medical 
school famous throughout Manchuria, and 
various schools and churches. M. was 
besieged by Chinese Communists for a 
year from the summer of 1947 and then 
by-passed, tailing ultimately to them at 
the end of Oct. 1948. The pop. in July 
1949 was 8(53,500; in 1948 it was esti- 
mated at 1, *200, 000. swollen by refugees; 
many of the inhab. endured great priva- 
tions during the Communist investment, 
subsisting on a staple diet of gruel 
made from soya -beans. See China, 
History. 

Mula, tn. of Murcia. Spain. There are 
warm mineral baths near, and trade in 
ugric. produce, wine, aud oil is carried on. 
Pop. (com.) 14,300. 

Mulatto (Sp. and Portuguese mnlalo . a 
ditnin. of mulo; Lat. mulus , a mule), the 
offspring of a white person and a Negro. 
The true M. is characterised by woolly 
black hair, and flat, features, and is more 
usually the child of a black mother and 
white father. The degrees of Negro blood 
an 1 , or were, indicated by quadroon , three - 
fourths white and one-fourth black, and 
octoroon, seven -eighths white, and one- 
eighth black, etc. But special countries 
have different terms for Ms. In Lat. 
America they are sometimes called 
mestizos, and in Brazil a M. is a pardo. 

Mulberry ( Morus). genus of fruit -bearing 
trees of which the best known is the bia'k 
M. (M. niqer ), a native of Persia, and 
introduced to Britain in the sixteenth 
century. Tt is hardy only in the S. of 
England, and elsewhere needs to have the 
shelter of a high sunny wall. The sub- 
acid characteristically favoured fruit, 
though it resembles a blackberry or rasp- 
berry, is of quite different structure, 
corresponding rather to a bunch of cur- 
rants. The leaves are used as food for 
silkworms, l.mt those of the while M. 
(M. alba), which is not so hardy, make 
the fined, silk. 

‘Mulberry* Harbour, see under Airno- 
MAXniKS, II Alt ItfU'll OK. 

Mule, name given to any hybrid, hut 
commonly the offspring of the male ass 
and the mare. Ttic produce of a stallion 
with a female ass is called a *himi>/ and 
is smaller und weaker than the M.. ami 
therefore less valuable. Ms. have the 
general shape of the horse, and some- 
times measure us much as sixteen hands 
high, but from the ass they get its obstin- 
ate disposition, the head features, and 
the less sensitive, weatherproof coat. As 
a rule they are extremely hardy and 
practically free from disease. They are 
as sure-footed as ** goat, and almost in- 
variably possess jrfeat intelligence. They 
are bred in large numlicrn for use in 
countries where roads are bad and ex- 
tremes of weather have to be survived. 
They are useful as pock animals. 


Mule (spinning machine), see under 
Cotton Spinning and Manufacture. 

Mulgrave, Eajrl of, sec Sheffield. John. 

Mtilheim: 1. Am-Rhein, tn. in the Rhine 

prov. , Germany, on the Rhine, nearly 

'opposite Cologne, of which city it is now' 
a part. It has breweries, tanneries, and 
dye-works, and mnnufs. of silk, velvets, 
chemicals, machinery, aud carriages. Pop. 
00.000. 2. Am-Ruhr, tn. in the Rhine 

prow, Germany, on the Ruhr, 10 m. N. 
of Diisseldorf. Coal and iron are mined 
in the dist., ami there are manufs. of 
machinery, textiles, leather, and glass. 
Pop. 137,000. 

Mulhouse, city in the Raut-Rhin dept.. 
France, on the 111 and the Rhino- RhOne 
canal, 07 m. 8.S.W. of Straslmrg by rail. 
It is divided into the old tn., dating from 
the sixteenth century, and the new tn.. 
built in the nineteenth century, ami con- 
taining the workmen's colony founded by 
Mayor Pollfus in 1 853. It is an important 
centre of the textile industry: other 
manufs. art* machinery and chemicals. 
M. became tier, in 1871, but reverted to 
France after the First World War. It 
was occupied by the Gers. in 1940, and 
liberated by Franco- Amor, forces on 
Nov. 22, 1944, having Buffered seven* 
damage. Pop. 97,000. See further under 
Western Front in Second Would 
War. 

Mulinari, or Mollnari, Stefano (c. 1741 
1796). It. engraver, b. in Florence. Little 
is known of his life, but his reputation 
rests on his numerous prints of early It. 
masters, from Cimubuo to Francesco 
Rustici, which ho pub. in 2 vols.. under 
the titles Isatria prwtica delV I ncommria- 
rnento e Proqressi della Pit fora (1775) and 
! Saqq>o del/e cinque Sarnie di. Pitturu 
I Italia no (1780). 

Mull, after tin* Isle of Skye the largest 
of the Inner Hebrides, Argyllshire. is 
wu-hed on t lie* W. and S. bv the Atlantic. 
It is 7 in. W. of Oban and is separated 
from the muinlarnl by tin* firth of Lome 
mid the sound of M. Its coast is in- 
dented by numerous h*h lochs, of which 
the prin. arc Loch-na-Kcal und Loch 
. rVrcidun. Area 351 sq. m. Its .surface 
: is mountainous, rising in Ben More to 
1 31s5 ft. Chief tn. Tobermory. Pop. 

; about looo. 

| Mullah, see Moll \ it 
J Mullein, gen lit IV rbascurn. P. thupsus 
i is the great or common M., a biennial 
herb, with a cluster of large. wooll> leaves 
! 12 to IS in. long, in it.s 11 rat venr. In the 
I second year's growth it has a stout woolly 
leafy stem, 3 ft. high and terminating in 
u *-pikc of yellow flow era. The woed from 
stem and leaves was at one time used for 
lump-wicks. I \ lychnitis is tin* white M., 
P. pulverulent urn. the yollofv hoary M., 
arid P. niurum , the dark M. AH these and 
T. thnpsus grow wild in sotno places in 
Mritnin. 

Muller, Sir Ferdinand voti (1825 90), 
Ger. botanist ami explorer, b* in Rostock. 
From 1840 to 1857 lie studied at Kiel 
Hniv.. also botanizing in Schleswig and 
Holstein, and then emigrated to Australia 
through ill health. From 1848 to 1852 
he travelled some 4000 m. botanlsing, in 
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1852 was appointed chief botanist to Vic- 
toria, and in 1855-56 he was botanist in 
A. U. Gregory's scientific expedition in 
N. and Central Australia. On his return 
he was made director of the botanical 
gardens in Melbourne. He introduced 
and exchanged plants with countries all 
over the world, and he will be chiefly 
1 * 01110(11 be rod for introducing the cucalyp- 
tus-tree into different countries, especially 
Algeria; he also raised the famous Victoria 
Regia water-lily. M. wrote valuable 
works on the eucalyptus, various botanical 
subjects, and Frag men ta phytographica 
Australuc (11 vols., 1862-81), also Flora 
Australienaijt (with G. lie nth am, 1860-65) 
and The ]*lank* indigenous to the Colony 
of Victoria (1860). 

MUller, Friedrich Max (1825-1000), 
^nglo-Gcr. philologist and orientalist, 6. 
at Dessau, where his father. Wilhelm 
M., was librarian of the ducal librury. 
He studied at Berlin and Baris. The E. 
India Company commissioned him to edit 
the Rig-Veda at their expense, and this 
work brought him to England in 18 46 to 
txinsulL the MSB. in the E. India House 
and the Bodleian Library. ILo settled at 
Oxford in 1850 upon his appointment as 
deputy Taylorian prof, of modern lan- 
guages. Four years later he succeeded to 
the professorship. H" V ..mo connected 
with the Bodleian Library in 1856, and 
from 1865 to 1867 was curator of oriental 
works. In 1866 he was made prof, of 
comparative philology. He was made a 
member of the Privy Council in 1806. 
tils works include Comparative Fhilology 
(1856); A I h story <•/ Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature (1850); Ijccturis on the Scieiue 
of lMnyuagc (1861-61); Handbooks for the 
Study of Sanskrit (1865 70); Chips from 
a German Workshop (1868 75), etc. He 
ed. the Sacrtd Rooks of the Fast, and 
pub. trails, of various oriental works, and 
of Kant’s Critique of Furr Henson. 11 is 
collected works were pub in 20 vols., 
1808-1003. See Ids Autd Lang Syne 
(1808). 

MUller, George (1805-OS), Brit, preacher 
and philanthropist, b. near 1 1 alters tad t in 
Germany, lie became minister of a 
church in Teignmouth, Devonshire, where 
he remained for two years and then went 
to Bristol. He ostah. a large orphanage 
for 2000 children at Ashley Down, just, 
outside BrMol. His book, entitled The 
Lord's Dealings with Geoige Muller . had 
an immense circulation, and roused much 
sympathy with Ins '.rheme. See A. T. 
Bicrson, George Muller of Rristol, 1800. 

MUller, Hermann (1870-1931). Ger. 
Socialist statesman, b. May 18 at Mann- 
heim. Heed, the Socialist paper Gbrlitzer 
Votkszeitung and was sent abroad by Gcr. 
Socialists. 1011, to see whether foreign 
Socialists would join Ger. Socialists in a 
no-war movement. For some time he 
od. Vormirts. Lie was minis! er for foreign 
affairs In the Bauer Cabinet, 1010, and 
-signed the treaty of Versailles. On the 
failure of the kupp putsch, ho became 
chancellor for a few months, 1920, In 
June 1028 lie was chancellor again, and 
formed a Graud Coalition, which lasted 
till March 27, 1930. 


MUller, Hermann Joseph (5. 1800), 
Amer. geneticist, b. in New York city. 
He was prof, at the univ. of Texas, 
1025-36; on the staff of the Institute of 
Genetics and of the Medjcobiological In- 
stitute, Moscow, 1933-37 ; and of the 
Institute of Animal Genetics, univ. of 
Edinburgh, from 1938. He was promi- 
nent in experimental work in mutation 
and radiation genetics, and a strong sup- 
porter of the neo-Darwinian theory. His 
cidef experimental work has been carried 
out with the culinary plants of the order 
Drosophila. M. discovered the action of 
X-rays on chromosomes and genes (1927). 
giving proof that the rays cause muta- 
tions. Others had worked on similar 
lines before 1927 though without definite 
success, and in 1928 Stadler announced 
positive results of independent X-ray 
experiments with plants. Hence it was 
not» the more discovery of mctagenic 
action of X-ravs which revolutionised 
genetics, but the manner in which M.’s 
previous labours had prepared the way 
for the use of it. and the skill with which 
he exploited it. ITc was awarded the 
Nobel prize for physiology and medicine 
In 1946. Pub. papers on Reversibility in 
t evolution and The Role of Isolation and 
Temperature in Evolution. 

MUller, Johann (1801-58). Ger. physio- 
logist , b. at Koblenz. He began to study 
with a view to orders in the Horn. Catholic 
Church, hut. in 1819 he abandoned his 
theological studios, and devoted himself 
to medicine. WhiL-t yet a student he 
wrote for a prize the treatise De Re8])ira- 
tionc F ictus (1823). He became in 1830 
prof, of physiology ami anatomy at Bonn, 
and in 1833 succor. led Rudolphi as prof, 
of anatomy at Berlin. 1 1 is works are 
occupied with /oology and comparative 
anatomy. lli- investigations on infusoria 
wore pul>. in 1860. 

Muller. Johann, Gcr. astronomer, see 
Ukuiomont xnth. 

Muller, Johannes von (1752-1809), Bwiss 
historian, h. at Neukireh, near Schaff- 
hauscu. In 1772 he became prof, of Gk. 
at the Collegium Human! tat is at Scliaff- 
hauHcn. During 1778 and 1879 he de- 
livered a set of lectures on hist, which 
were puli, many years later under the title 
Vierundzivanzig liuchcr allgcmeiner Ge- 
sr/nchtr (1839). In 1780 he pub. the first 
\ol. of his Geschichten dcr Schweiser . and 
the following year his Fssais historigues 
appeared. The same year he was made 
prof, of hist, by the landgrave of Ilesse 
Otssrl. and in 1782 he pub. Reisen dcr 
Fnpste. In 1 7 SB he became librarian to 
the eloetor-aivhbishop of Mainz, and the 
first vol. of his Swiss hist, appeared, 
and further vols. appeared between 1788 
aiul 1808. In 1877 he pub. a political 
tract, Zur Darstcllung dcs Furstenbundes. 
In 1 806 lie espoused the cause of Napoleon, 
and the latter made him secretary of 
state for Westphalia, and later u privy 
councillor and director of public in- 
struction. See lives by Tleerou, 1809; 
During. 1835; Mounard. 1839; K. Ilcnk- 
ing, 1909, 1928; and W. Stokar, 1938. 
See also A. Jaggl, Mailers Gesehicht- 
sauffassung , 1922. 
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Mailer, Karl Otfried (1797-1840), tier, 
archaeologist, b. at Uric? in Silesia, edu- 
cated at Breslau and Berlin. He pub. 
Aegineticomm liber (1817), after which he 
soon received an appointment to the 
Magdaleneum in Breslau. In 1819 he 
obtained an archeological chair in Got- 
tingen. His great design was to embrace 
the whole life of auct. Greece, its art, 
politics, industry, religion, in one vivid 
conception. He obtained permission to 
travel, and made tours in Greece and 
Italy, but rf. of an intermittent fever at 
Athens. We are indebted to him for 
many striking elucidations of the geo- 
graphy ami topography, literature, gram- 
mar, mythology, manners, aud customs 
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Above, grey mullet; below, ml mullet. 

of the ancients. His works include 
I^olegomenen zu einer wissenschaftlichen 
Mythologie (1825); C T brr 0 die Wolinsitze , 
Abstammung und altere Geschirhte des 
Macedonischen Volks (1825); Die Etrusker 
(2 vols., 1828); llandbuch der Archuologie 
der Kunst (1830, Eng. 1850); History of 
the Literature of Ancient Greece (trans. by 
Sir G. C. Lewis and Dr. Donaldson, 1840); 
and Geschichte heltenischer Stdmme und 
Staaten (1844). The facls of his life 
wore recorded in Lucke’s Erinnerungen 
an Otfried Muller , 1841. See also study 
by O. and E. Kern. His letters were 
pub. in 1936. 

MUller, Wilhelm (1791-1827), Ger. lyric 
poet, b. at Dessau. In 1817 ho went to 
Italy, and his first pub. work was Rom , 
R&mer und liomcrinnen (1820), which 
gave his impressions of his visits. The 
same year he was made librarian of the 
ducal library. His best w ork is contained 
in the vols. entitled Gedichte aus den 
hinterlassenen Papieren tines reisenden 
WaidhomUten (2 vols., 1821-24) and 
Lieder der Griechen.{ 1821-24), the latter 
sympathising wACh the Gks. in their 
struggle with the Turks. His earliest 
lyrics will be found in a vol. of poems 
entitled Bundesbliiten (1816), containing 
work by sev. authors. His other works 
are liomerische VurschuU 11821 j; AYm- 


griechischc Volkslieder (2 vols., 1825); 
and Lyrische Return und cpi gram m attache 
Spaziergdnge (1827). lie also trails. Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus. and cd. 1 iibliothek der 
• Dichtungen des 17. Jahrhunderts ( 10 vols., 
1822-27). Many of his poems were set. 
to music by Schubert, and have become 
extremely popular. See ed. of his Ge- 
dichte, by his son, F. Max -Muller, 1868. 

Mullet, term for two distinct fish types: 

(1) The grey M. (Mull us) comprises about 
seventy species, of which three are found 
off the Brit, coast. They are valued as 
food, especially when taken from fresh 
water, aud they aro cultivated in M. 
ponds in Italy and also in Honolulu. 

(2) The red M. t Mullidw) comprises about 
about fortv species, many of which are 
tropical. The common red M. ( M. 
barbahts) has been famed since classi- 
cal times for its delicately flavoured flesh. 
Its average length is about 15 in., and 
weight 2J Jb. Its skin is a brilliant red. 
Red Ms. have a pair of erectile barbels 
which project downwards and forwards 
whon the Ash is feeding on the sea 
bottom and which lie back in grooves at 
other times. 

Mullingar, mrkt. tu. of Eire, cap. of the 
co. of Westmeath, is situated on the 
Brosna, 48 in. W. by N. of Dublin. It 
has a Rom. Catholic cathedral. Tanning 
and brewing are carried on. and it has 
ann. cattle aud horse fairs. Pop. 5237. 

Mullion, term in Gothic architect un- 
applied to the upright bars, or stone 
shafts, dividing the general aperture of a 
window into secondary openings, which 
arc again frequently subdivided vertically 
by similar shafts crossing the Ms. horizon- 
tally. and aro therefore called ‘transoms.* 

Mullion, vil. of the Lizard dist., Corn- 
wall, England. Its church is dedicated to 
St. Mclan; t he interior has some very' fine 
carved bench -cuds, perhaps the best in the 
whole co. There are splendid views 
across Mount’s Bay to Penzance. The 
scenery of M. Cove, which is about a mile 
from the vil.. rivals that of any cove in 
Cornwall. Above rise on nil sides, lichon- 
eovered cliffs, rocks piled ori rocks, 
vaulted and ribbed, with chasms and 
natural arches like the ruins of a vast 
fane. The covo or harbour, with its 
jetties and fish cellars and the nearby M. 
is., were presented to the nation in 1945. 
About 1 m. W. of M. is tho Marconi 
memorial, set up in 1937 to com inemoraU* 
the Tact that on Dec. 12, 1901 at 12.30 
midday, Marconi, in Newfoundland, re- 
ceived a morse signal sent from this spot, 
the first ever heard ucrosa the ocean. 
Here also, twenty-two years later, the 
short-wave beam system, which revolu- 
tionised long-distance comic uuications, 
was successfully tested. 

Mulock, Dinah Maria, see CrtuK, Mw*. 

Mulready, William (178(5^1863), Irish 
genre painter, b. nt Ennis, In co. Clan*. 
His father removed to Lond&n soon after 
Wm. was born, and hero Win. had the 
help of Banks, the sculptor.' In I860 he 
was admitted as a student of tho ltoyal 
Academy, and in 1815 an associate. Ills 
pictures aro noted for their rich colouring 
and their perfection in details, ami tho 
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most important are in the S. Kensington 
Museum and the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, e.g. ‘Choosing tho Wedding Gown/ 
'Crossing the Ford/ ‘A Roadside Inn/ 
'The Barber's Shop/ and ‘Punch/ lie 
was well known for his illustrations for 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Mulso, Hester, see Ciiaponk. 

Multan, or Mooltan, anct. and important 
city of Pakistan in tho Punjab, 200 in. 
S.W. of Lahore, on a mound consisting of 
t he ruins of anct. cities that occupied tho 
same site, 3 in. from the 1. b. of the 
Ohenab, the Inundations of which some- 
times reach M. It is also the headquarters 
of a ilist. and of a div. of the same name. 
Pop. 142,800. 

Multatuli, sec I >Kkitr.it, Khuaiid 
linuwKH. 

Multiplepoinding, in Scots law, denotes 
an action. ap[)arcntly first mentioned in 
an Act of Sederunt., 1677, as the proper 
process for settling the preferences of 
different. arresters (see Amhkhtmknt), 
whereby any number or different claim- 
ants to the same money, effects, or prop- 
<*rtj can obtain the decision of the court 
on the question of which is entitled, or, if 
more than one, in what proportions they 
are entitled. The subject-matter, how- 
e.ver. is generally a sum of money, and 
must be such as the Nudt . .nav be obliged 
to pay ; hence rents to become due cannot, 
he the subject, of M. Usually M. is only 
competent when* conflicting claims have 
been made, or where conflicting interests 
exist which may mature into claims. See 
(j. J. Bell, (Commentaries tin the Laws of 
Scotland , and Green’s Knegrlnp/etlia of 
Scots I MW. 

Multiple Proportions, see Clir.MMTRT. 

Multiple Stars. The name ‘binary’ or 
double star is given to a. family of two 
stars relatively isolated in <pn.ee. ami the 
name 'multiple* is given to such an iso- 
lated family consisting of throe or more 
Individual members. Although large num- 
bers of binaries have been discovered the 
number of known M. S. is not very great. 
The present, theory of the origin of M. S. 
begins with binary stars i see Astronomv). 
The sequence of events that leads to the 
formation of M. >S. from a binary star is 
as follows. The components Jose weight 
by radiutlon and the progressive shrinkage 
is accompanied by increased speed of 
rotation (Law of conservation of angular 
momentum ). This rate of increase is no 
doubt diminished by the effect of tidal 
friction caused in the liquid star by the 
gravitational attraction of its neighbour; 
but If development takes place tho time 
arrives when the speed of rotation of tho 
liquid mass is so great that the now oblate 
spheroid develops a 'neck' so that it 
virtually consists of two portions - tho 
major part being the body and t he smaller 
part the head. The fission takes place at 
this neck when tho speed of rotation has 
further increased and the flual result is a 
small star revolving round its parent. 
Tho N. Polo star is an example of a 
multiple star. It. is known as a spectro- 
scopic triple ami consists of two stars 
revolving round a third star that is 
Invisible to us. Castor is a multiple 


star; originally a visual binary, each 
component has been subdivided in the 
way described above and it now consists 
of two spectroscopic binaries. In every 
caso the ‘ parent 1 star is much larger than 
its ‘child/ and the period of the sub- 
system is much smaller than that of the 
original binary, the distance between the 
components or tho sub-system being again 
considerably less than tho distance be- 
tween the components of the binary'. 
Further sub-division of the M. S. may 
take place, though few exainploa of this 
occurrence are known. The above theory 
is purely' tentative. See II. Spencer- 
Jones, General Astronomy , 1922; H. Mac- 
pherson. Modern Astronomy, 1926; and 
Sir J . J cans. The Universe Around Us , 1929. 

Mumbij, see IJlKRArous. 

Mumbles, or Oystermouth, seaside resort 
in Glamorganshire, Wales, on Swansea 
Hay, .3 in. S.W. of Swansea, noted for its 
oyster fisheries. There is a lighthouse on 
a small is. off M. Head. 

Mummius, Lucius, surnamed Aehaieus, 
Rom. general, was consul in 146 B.c., and 
after the conquest of Diaeus in the Acnee&n 
war captured Corinth. All the inhab. 
were slain, the artistic treasure sent to 
Rome, and the city burnt. It is probable 
that these cruel proceedings, which were 
foreign to M/s nature, were carried out by 
order of the Senate. He was censor in 
142 with Seipio \friouims the Younger. 

Mummy (Arabic, mu mi y a , bitumen). 
Name given to a dead body preserved by 
a process of embalming. It has been 
suggested that the origin of embalming in 
Egypt. uas to be traced to a dearth of 
fuel for cremation purposes, or to the im- 
practicability of bu.ials in a soil that was 
annually disturbed by tho inroads of the 
Nile. It is more probable, however, that 
the custom originated in a desire to pre- 
serve the body for the needs of a future 
life. The aiiet. Egyptians embalmed not 
only human beings, but also sacred ani- 
mals such as cabs and crocodiles. To 
postpone natural deeay r , the body was at 
first steeped in natron; later methods 
involving the use of bitumen, spices, 
drugs, and honey vrere introduced. From 
tho twenty-first dynasty onwards, brain 
and viscera were removed, tho body- 
ca\ities repacked, the whole enswathed in 
smeared linen bandages inscribed with 
ritual texts and enolosed with amulets 
nml faience statuettes in a mummy-case. 
The practice ceased about a.i>. 700. 
Modern embalming dates from the eigh- 
teenth century, and various methods have 
been used. The famous anatomist. Win. 
Hunter, used essential oils, camphor, 
saltpetre, pitch, or resin. Later fluids 
were injected, composed of sodium chlor- 
ide, alum, potash, glycerine, or composed 
of alkalis, arsenic, and alcohol. The 
earliest attempt at mummification so far 
discovered came from a second dynasty 
tomb at tfnkhara. (See illustration, p. 4.34.) 

Mumps, infectious disease characterised 
by inflammation of the parotid glands, and 
at times of the other salivary glands. 
Other names for the disease are parotitis , 
cynanche parotidma, and, in Scotland, the 
‘brauke/ The infection is presumably 
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caused by a virus. After ft period of 
incubation of from two to three weeks, 
the disease shows itself by a swelling in 
the region of the parotid gland, which is 
situated in front of and below the ex- 
ternal ear. There is also usually some 
degree of catarrh, with slight, febrile symp- 
toms. but these aro seldom pronounced 
enough to occasion discomfort. As the 
disease proceeds the swelling becomes in- 
creased in size and spreads downwards to 
the neck and round the angle of the jaw. 
causing comparatively little pain but con- 
siderable disfigurement. The patient is 
otherwise quite well, except, for some 
amount of discomfort, attached to the 
actions of masticating and swallowing. 
It. takes about four or five days for the 
swelling to reach its height, after which it 
gradually abates to ft normal condition. 
Suppuration of the gland is a very un- 
common occurrence. The disease docs 
not call for much treatment. The diet 
: should be that proper to a febrile condi- 
tion, and the food should be soft enough 
to avoid painful mastication. The disease 
is highly infect ious. and somet hues spreads 
with great rapidity umong young children. 
Affected persons rarely take it a second 
time. It. occasionally happens that other 
glands arc sympathetically affected, par- 
ticularly the testicles in males, and more 
rarely the ovaries in females, sometimes 
also the pancreas, but the intiammat ory 
condition is usually only temporary, and 
passes off when the parotids take on their 
I normal size and appearauco. 

Mun, Thomas (l.«71-lf)U), Kng. writer 
I on political economy. He was a member 
ot the commit tee of t he E. India Coin- 
I panv. In 1021 he wrote and pub. A 
I Discourse of Trade from England unto the 
j East Indies-, and c. 1030 wrote England's 
I Treasure bit E arraign Trade, a statement 
of the Mercantilist doctrine of economic 
self-sufficiency by the creation of au over- 
all trade balance; this latter wits pub. by 
hi-! son. John M„ 1001 . See K. Cranehet, 
L'tEurre economujuc dc Thomas Mun 
(Angers, 1021 ). 

Munchen, see Munich. 

Munchen-Gladbach, see Clai>hauh. 

Munchhausen. Karl Friedrich Hier- 
onymus, Baron (1720 07), famous for 
narrating marvellous stories. Horn at 
Hanover, he sorted in the Russian Army 
against the Turks, and on his retiring ti» 
his estate of Uodemverder, amused and 
astounded his friends and relations by the 
extraordinary talcs of his adventures 
during the tvar. A man named Rudolf 
Erich Has pc ( 7 . r.) collected these talcs and. 
adding many incidents from other sources, 
pub. a book in 17 HA called Huron Mitnrh- 
h rinse it's Narrative of his ‘ Marvellous 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia. It was 
pub. anonymously with a ‘preface by 
O. Hiirger, who was at first believed to 
be the author; a second ed. wfcs printed in 
1780, and two other crls. rapidly followed. 
A. Oulkshank illustrated one ed. (18B9) 
and Gustavo Oort> (1862) another. The 
book has been enlarged by the insertion 
of stories culled from various sources. 
The text of MunvMiausen's Travels , oh 
usually reprinted, is, os shown by John 
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Carswell, 'the product of a long tradition from London by the E. Region railway, 
of revision and improvisation’ and Haspe About 2 in. to the S. Is Poston, noted for 
himself was the author of less than a the fifteenth -century family of that name 
sixth part of what is printed in Carswell’s (see I'aston Letters). Close by is 
text, itaspe had some hand in the Trimingham, said to be the highest point 
authorship of the second instalment, in Norfolk. Also near it and to the S. is 
The Sea Adventures , produced by a Bactou, noted for its abbey ruias. Pop. 
London publisher named Smith. In 800. 

these M. begins by embarking at Porls- Mundrucus, or Munduruous, tribe of 
mouth for N. America, is stranded on a Brazilian Indians, S. of the Amazon, on 
whulo's hack and, later, a tree, then the K. Tapajos, generally classified with 
returns to Ids Turkish experiences, and the Tupi stock, 
eventually takes off from Cornwall (where Mungoose, see Mongoose. 

Rasne wrote Miinchhausen) in a balloon. Mungo, Saint, see Kentigehn. 

In this account another baron, dc Tott. Munich (tier. MUnchen), the cap. of 
founded on a well-known Fr. hussar, i*> Bavaria, is situated in the midst of a 
introduced, partly aHa foil to M., partly as barren and flat elevated plain at a height 
a convenient medium for attacking the of about 17U0 ft. above the level of the 
Catholic Church. In Carswell’s ed. the sea. Jt is also the prln. city of the prov. 
first- and second sections, Kaspe’s original of Upper Bavaria and ltes on the 1. b. of 
text and the Ruspc-Sinith second instill- the Iser. Its cathedral, which is the seat 
mont. The Sea Adventures, now appear of the archbishopric of Munich -Freising, 
(1948) uncorrupted for the first time in was built between 1 108 and 1494, and is 
Eng. since their original pub. in 1785. remarkable for its two square towers, with 
See R. E. Run pc and others. Singular their octagonal upper storeys, capped by 
Travels , ('amj)aigns and Adventures of cupolas, and its thirty lofty and highly 
Haron Munchhausen (ed. by J. Carswell, decorated windows. Among the notable 
1918). buildings were the royal residence, the 

Muncie, eo. seat of Delaware co.. Pinukothck, the Glyptothek, the National 
Indiana, TT.S.A.. 54 in. N.E. of Indiana- Theatre, the National Museum, and the 
polis, on the White It Iron, steel, and Court of Justice. Its public library con- 
glass goods are lir niif.w tured. Fulmer tains over 1. J00, 000 vols., and is rich In 
Univ. is here. Pop. 49,700. art collections. M. is noted for its enor- 

Mundny. or Mundy, Anthony (15.13- mous breweries of Bavarian beer, and has 
1G33), Eng. dramatist and miscellaneous factories tor cotton, wool, and dauiask 
writer, b. m London. He went to Rome goods, jewellery, silver articles, matlie- 
(1578). probably as a spy to report on the matieal instruments, machinery, leather 
Eng. Jesuit College there. On his return goods, wav-cloth, paper-hangings, cur- 
to England (1579) he became an actor, nages. pianos, gold, silver, and steel 
aud later a member of the earl of Ox- wares. ct«*. Lithography is extensively 
ford's company. lie wrote unti-Catholie engaged in. lake most other industrial 
pamphlets ami trails, romam es. In 1(9)5 eitie-. of Germany, its activities in the 
he was appointed chief pageant writer for years immediately preceding and during 
the city, and by these entertainments he the Second World War were chiefly eon- 
won his greatest fame. There are eighteen eorned with the mamif. of munitions, 
plays ascribed to M.. among them The The present, name of this city cannot be 
Downfall of liabert Karl of Huntingdon, truied further than the twelfth century, 
the second play on the Death of Hubert of \ when Henry the Lion raised the Villa 
Huntingdon, and John a (Seen and John Mum* hen from its previous obscurity by 
a Cumber, etc. lie* wrote sew lyrics, some I otabli-lung a mint within its precincts, 
under the uame of ‘Shepherd Tony,’ to j ami making it the ihief emporium for the 
England's Helicon ( 1 <>001. lie also wrote | salt which was obtained from Hullo ami 
under the title of ‘Lazurus Plot.' M. pub. | the neighbouring disks. In the thirteenth 
an enlarged ed. of Stow’s Sunn/ of j eenturj the dukes of the Wittelsbueh 
I.omhm in D»18. Ben Jotisoii nicknamed dynasty selected M. for their residence, 
him ‘Antonio Bulladino. the pageant, poet.* | built the Ludwigshurg. some parts of 
See life by (’. Turner, 1928. J whose original structure still exist, and 

Munden, Joseph Shepherd (1758-1832), j surrounded the tn. with walls and other 
Eng. actor, h. in London After playing J fortified defences. In 1327 the old t.u. 
in strolling companies lie made his mark i was nearly destroyed by fire, and rebuilt 
at Canterbury under Hurst. In 1790 he j bv the Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria verv 
came to London, when*, until about 1811, j much on the plan which it still exhibits, 
he was the leading comedian. ILe was j but it was not till the close of the 
remarkable for the variety of characters : eighteenth century, when the forfciflcn- 
he represented, and had a great gift of tions were razed to tho ground, that the 
facial expression. Sec Charles Lamb, limits of the tn. were enlarged to anv 
Essays of Elia. extent. The city capitulated to Gustavo* 

M linden, tn. In the prov. of Hanover, Adolphus in 1032, and in 1742 it fell into 
Germany, at the continence of the Fulda the hands of the Austrians. King Maxi- 
aud the Worm. 15 in. YV.S.W. of Got- milian 11. (1S4S-G4) did much to further 
tiftgen. It has manufs. of confectionery, tho arts and sciences by foundiug the 
chemicals, cigars, carborundum, and National Museum Here, in June 1940. 
rubber. There are quarries and coal- Hitler summoned Mussolini to discuss the 
mines in the dist. Pop. 12,520. terms of the armistice with Franco. It 

Mundesley, vil. and seaside resort of was first raided by the R.A.F. on Sept. 1, 
Norfolk, 7 ni. from (.’roincr and 135 m. 1940. In a speech to old members of the 
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Nazi party In the Loweubrau cellar, on 
Noy. 8, 1940 , Hitler declared himself to 
be the 'hardest man the German people 
have had for decades, perhaps for cen- 
turies.* On the same day the R.A.F. 
raided M. for two hours, and one of their 
bombs hit the beer cellar whore the ann. 
Nazi celebrations were bold, but Hitler 
had escaped. More than 500 tons of high 
explosive and incendiary bombs were 
dropped bv the K.A.F. on the industrial 
and railwav centre's of M. on the night of 
March 9, 1943. In this raid the Glypto- 
thek, Pinnkothek, and Schack art galleries 
were destroyed, but their contents had 
been removed to places of safety. The 
galleries were close to the group of build- 
ings winch constituted the Nazi head- 
quarters. M. fell to the W. Allies in the 
course of the final thrust by Geu. Dovcrs’s 
Seventh Amer. Army, which began on 
April 22. 1945, two days after the fall of 
Nuremberg. On the right flank the 15th 
Corps moved down the Danube and then 
struck S. to M., which was captured, in the 
face of some opposition, on April 30. 
Pop. (1939) 828,325, (1947) 760,929. See 
also Munich Pact. 

Munich Pact, agreement made at Munich 
between Hitler. Neville Chamberlain, 
Mussolini, and Daladier on Sept. 29, 1938, 
providing for the cession of the Sudeten - 
land to Germany. War was imminent 
owing to Fr. guarantees of Czech inde- 
pendence and Chamberlain flew to Bcrch- 
tesgaden, Hitler’s residence, to dissuade 
Hitler from war. As a result he agreed 
with Daladier to recommend the Czech 
Gov. to surrender all dists. containing 
more than fifty Gers. This did not satisfy 
Hitler, and Chamberlain flew a second 
time to Germany, meeting Hitler at 
Godesberg. Hitler now increased his de- 
mands for the surrender of a much larger 
zone, with the result that Franco and 
Britain mobilised and recommended 
Czechoslovakia to do the, same. At this 
point Mussolini suggested that another 
conference should be held, and Chamber- 
lain and Daladier accordingly met him 
and Hitler at Munich on Sept. 28, 1938. 
Although Hitler’s terms were only slightly 
modified, they were accepted, Chamber- 
lain returning to London with the worth- 
less agreement in his pocket and the 
belief, evidently sincerely entertained, 
that he ‘had brought back pcaio in our 
time.* The pact provided for a guarantee 
of the new frontiers created after the Ger. 
Army had inarched into Czechoslovakia 
(Oct. 1) by all the signatories. Chamber- 
lain and Hitler also signed a joint declara- 
tion ruling out war between their two 
nations. In France as well as in Britain 
the agreement was welcomed with popular 
relief; but soon \oices were raised criti- 
cising it as a mere surrender, and it 
gradually became totally discredited os 
the last stage of the futile policy of 
'appeasement.* F ather light is thrown 
on lha hist, of tk# M. crisis by the pub. 
(Sept. 1949), by the U.S. Dept, of State, 
under the title Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, 1937-1938 , of a vol. of documents 
from the captured archives of the Gcr. 
Foreign Office. (A vol. entitled Front 


Neuraih to Ribbentron. Sept. 1937-1938 
was pub. earlier.) The later vol. shows 
that the Ger. state secretary, Baron von 
Weizsilcker, at the end of Aug 1938 
•remained opposed to a Czech war, but that 
The Times loading article of Sept. 7. 
suggesting that Czechoslovakia should 
cede the border areas to Germany, and 
Chamberlain’s offer to tly to Germany, so 
far from facilitating a pacific solution, 
evidently helped to stiffen the Ger. 
attitude. It was the entirely mistaken 
conjecture of the Ger. charge d'affaires on 
Sept. 8 that The, 2'imes article may have 
' reached The Times editorial staff from the 



NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
AT BAD OODE8BKRQ 

The Prune Minrst< r !■ avmg the Hotel Dreeson 
afttr bi» meeting with Hit)- r oil Sept. 29, 193S. 

On the left is von Kibbentrop. 

Prime Minister’s entourage.' However 
that may bo, it is hardly surprising that, 
after a further meeting between Chamber- 
lain and Hitler had been arranged for 
Godesberg on Sept. 22-23, Hitler declared 
that, he would present the Ger. demands 
‘with brutal frankness.’ tn another 
document it is stated that or the day of 
the conference at Munich, Cou#it Sell) ulen- 
burg, Gcr. ambns. in Moscow,, cal led upon 
Potemkin, acting chief of the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs./ Potemkin 
showed visibly his annoyance at the course 
events had takon. Commenting on 
Hitler's declaration that Germany had no 
further territorial claims in Europe. he 
said 'it was not certain whether Nazi 
doctrine regarded tho Soviet Union and 
Soviet Ukraine as being In Europe.’ See 
further under Czechoslovakia and Eur- 
ope, History during the Second World War. 
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See J. W. Wheeler-Biirnett, Munich: 
Prelude to Tragedy, 1948; R. W. Seton- 
Wtttson, Munich and the Dictators, 1989; 
and Documents on British Foreign I'olicy ; 
3rd series, rol. i., 1038 (ed. by E. L. Wood- 
ward and K. Butler), 1949. 

Municipal Corporations, see Loc'al 
GOVERNMENT. 

Municipality (derived from Lat. munici - 
pium), term which came subsequently to 
denote the duties (munm i, duty or privi- 
lege) undertaken, and the privileges 
accepted, by the various It. tns. and other 
communities which stood in dependence 
on the city of Rome. Later the term 
municipia was applied to all urb. com- 
munities of Rom. citizens in Italy with a 
definite organisation and a more or less 
complete system of self-government. The 
term M. thus became the appropriate 
generic name both for cities or tns. which 
enjoyed a measure of local autonomy, and 
for the conventional governing body of 
such cities or tns. In Englund the most 
anct. Ms. are those hors, which can show’ 
an unbroken hist, back to the Middle 
Ages or earlier, when, in consideration of 
certain payments (like the firma burgi) 
they received royal charters of self- 
taxation and self -go v eminent. Other and 
later municipal corporations include prin- 
cipally large lnaiiicutcldrjug tns., which 
have acquired the status of co. or non-ro. 
hoi’s, by charter or private Act of Parlia- 
ment. (See itiiRoi'Gii: Bitruebs; Cor- 
poration : Local Government. ) In most 
cases of anct. hors., hist, just i lies the 
assumption t hat the municipal corporation 
of mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, or at 
least the common council, arose out of the 
Merchant and Craft Guilds, for these latter 
possessed a common stock and corporate 
trading ventures which gave them both 
the wealth ami the local organisation 
essential to the conduct of corporate 
affairs. Ms., not dissimilar in some of the 
essentials of Eng. municipal corporations, 
exist in many countries; but those in the 
t'.S.A. differ in one important respect in 
tli at. the various grades of members of the 
commonalty form distinct chambers under 
a bicameral system which reveals, as it 
were, the microcosm of a national or state 
legislature. In Germany tn. constitutions 
varied very considerably, in Prussia the 
executive council (magistral) of a munici- 
pal com. was elected by the representative 
assembly of the citizens out of their own 
body; but in other parts of Germany the 
executive was elected by the entire body 
of municipal electors. 

Hist, shows that the M . com., or other 
urb. corporate entity endowed with local 
autonomous privileges has at. various 
times arrogated to itself such formidable 
political ascendancy as to render itself 
practically independent. N. Italy, at the 
time of the Lombard kings, and long before 
the hegemony of the last century, was 
essentially a region of independent city 
republics, each with an organisation not 
markedly dissimilar from that of the city 
state of anct. Greece, and owing its 
anomalous position to the opportunities 
for the local tyranny of dukes and counts 
afforded by the feudal system. This 


aristocratic or caste tyranny was under- 
mined only by the rival spiritual power 
set up under the aegis of the Christian 
empire by the grant of episcopal immuni- 
ties, with the result that the It. city 
republics presented the curious political 
phenomenon of a dual system of control, 
the religious and democratic acting as a 
counterpoise to the temporal and ducal. 
By much the same process of evolution 
rose and waned the free tns. of Germany 
(see Free Imperial Cities) and the cities 
of the Swiss eantoiis. The Eng. hors, or 
chartered tns. had a different hist. As 
the natural centres of trade they were 
early in a position to exact from necessi- 
tous overlords or needy monarchs fiscal 
and judicial immunities which soon enabled 
them to develop themselves into compact 
strongholds, with resources that in times 
of civil war or social upheaval were 
enough of themselves to decide the fate 
of contending factions in the state. The 
municipal corporation of England during 
the nineteenth century acquired by legis- 
lation and custom wide powers of self- 
government, but as the power of the 
central gov. increased and tho services 
undertaken by municipal corporations 
became of increasing national importance 
their powers were curtailed so that now 
there is extensive control, especially from 
the financial aspect, of their powers by the 
central gov. See H. J. Laski (ed.), A 
Century of Municipal Progress , 1935; 

J. Tait. The Medieval English Borough , 
1936; G. M. Harris. Municipal Self- 
Government in Britain, 1939; Helen Camm, 
Liberties and Communities in Medieval 
England , 1944; Lord MacMillan (cd.). 
Local Government Late and Administration , 
1945; and J. II. Warren, Municipal 
Administration, 1 948. 

Tho Eng. system of municipal ad- 
ministration was the model on which the 
early cities and tns. of tho T.J.S.A. were 
formed, but the system has now little in 
common with that of the L’.S.A. system 
Few or no Ms. in the V.S.A. are created 
by charter. A municipal body in the 
I’.S.A. is a corporation created by the 
state for state purposes as well as for local 
administration. This involves a certain 
distinction between Ms. created at the 
request of the people and those created 
for the convenience of state administra- 
1 ion. Ms. conic into being under general 
laws, and are not created by special act. 
See City. 

Municipal Trade. Municipal trading is 
neither an old nor a new activity in social 
conditions, though in its present form and 
administration it may find no gonuine 
parallel in the anct. or medieval com- 
munal life of the Eng. burgesses. So far 
as there was in the last century and 
later any conscious Intellectual operation 
involved iu its promotion 03 distinct 
from tlie unsystematic extension of 
municipal operations arising out of. and 
rendered necessary by, tho ever-widening 
range of duties imposed by tho legislature 
on local governing bodies in relation to 
public health, the maintenance of high- 
ways, housing, education, and welfare it 
might be Liken to have been the expression 
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of tho growing belief that it was incumbent 
on the social or civic conscience to supply 
the obvious omissions of individual enter- 
prise. The real beginning of modern M.T. 
was in the middle of last century, when the 
Baths and Wash-houses Act, 1846, enabled 
local authorities to erect municipal baths 
and laundries, while later various Acts em- 
powered them to control and manage 
harbours and docks, piers, quays, and gas 
concerns. According to Mill, it was con- 
clusively ostrtb., however, that gov. agency 
in any of t lie common operations of in- 
dustry or commerce was never able to 
maintain itself in equal competition with 
individual agency where the latter had 
sufficient capital and enterprise. But 
M. T. nevertheless throve In spite of the 
arguments of political economists, especi- 
ally when tn. or dist. councillors promised 
to secure the profits for the benefit of the 
general body of ratepayers. During the 
last quarter of the hist century a number 
of local authorities obtaiued private Acts 
of Parliament enabling them to establish 
gasworks* but only in those places where 
there w T ere no existing private companies; 
and later, they were given the right to 
purchase the undertakings of electric and 
tramway companies after the lapse of a 
fixed period of time. In 1890, Part 111. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts empowered local authorities to build 
dwellings lor the working classes {sec 
Housing); and urb. dist. councils have in 
more recent years availed themselves of 
these powers to an ever-inereaslug extent. 
At, the present day the prin. municipal 
undertakings comprise waterworks, motor- 
bus services, and tramways (whether 
owned and worked by the municipality or 
owned by the municipality und worked by 
rivate companies), baths and wnsh- 
ouses, burial-grounds, harbours, piers, 
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ferries, working-class dwellings, and mar- 
kets, most of those being known as ‘ public 
utilities.’ The supply of gas and elec- 
tricity wore important trading under- 
takings but these have now been national- 
ised. Many councils have estab. milk 
dopots to supply sterilised milk for 
children; many prov. tns. nvailod them- 
selves of an Act authorising them to 
raise money for municipal telephones 
(all of which were subsequently sold to 
the post office); and the L.O.C. ran a 
steamboat service {see also % inder Lon- 
don*). The sum expended (otherwise 
than out of loans) by local authorities 
upon such undertakings as include 
the supply of gas, electricity, housing, 
water, tramways and light railways, har- 
bours, docks, and piers, grew from about 
£49,000.000 in 1919 to £181.176,000 in 
1935-30 and £‘201,012,000 in 1940-41. 
But. it must be noted that the latter figure 
included trading act i\ ities not undertaken 
prior to 1919. Again, allowance must be 
made for the fact that the di fie re nee 
between the two totals, while representing 
a net increase in expenditure, by local 
authorities was affected by the fact that 
many undertakings before 1919 belonged 
to commercial companies. The figures, 
however, serve adequately to show the 
great, increase of the movement in recent 
years. An important point to la* remem- 
bered in considering municipal trading 
undertakings i* the distinction that while 
the provision of education, assistance, 
public health, etc., is a duty imposed by 
Parliament. M. T. facilities have, as a rule, 
been voluntarily undertaken by the local 
authorities. In 1927 Parliament ga\e 
local authorities power to borrow specified 
sums principally upon security of rates 
leviable by them or of funds under their 
control. The prin. methods of borrowing 
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Local expenditure and receipts for England and Wales in 1940 -11 and in Scotland 
in 11M8-39 were as follows: 


Expenditure 


Enylund 
and Wales 


Scotlarui I 


Heceipts 


, Enid and ! 
and H alt's j 


Scotland 


£ £ 1 

H lectrieity Supply 61,693,000 , 4,596,000 : Electric Light 

1 'miertukings 


Housing and 
Planning 
Tramways, etc. 
Waterworks 
Gasworks 
Harbours, Docks, 
etc. 

Cemeteries 


18,005.000 , 7,887.000 ' Housing 

26.946.000 5.447,000 | Tramways, etc. 

25.431.000 i 2.479.000 | Water I 'iidertid 

20.830.000 4,819,000 1 C.iis 

Harbour" and 

13.056.000 i 1.909,000 J Docks 

2,051.000 , 276,000 ! Cemeteries 


61.929,000 '4.595,000 


27.567.000 1 1,383,000 

27.038.000 i 5.367.000 

likings, 23,677.000 ; 894,000 

20. 869.000 ■ 4,640,000 

1 1.688.000 j 1,920,000 

; 1.416.000 1 112,000 


In addition to this sum there was capital expenditure on housing of the working 
classes of £9,146.000 in England and Wales and of £12,003,000 In Scotland. During 
tho nine months ended Dee 31, 1947, there was capital expenditure on housing of 
£124 ,815,890 and on gas £6.956,175, In 1947 the net tradiug debt was £212,204,788 
and tho net housing debt £242.812,552 of on. hors, alone. 
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are (1) mortgage deeds; (2) debentures, 
etc., under the Local Loans Act; (3) issue 
of stock; (4) application of redemption and 
sinking funds; (6) local bonds. At the 
present time it is customary for the lender 
to receive mortgage deeds in most cases. 
At the end of 1926 more than £285,000,000 
had been borrowed for the purposes 
of municipal undertakings by local 
authorities. These stuns were raised for 
the provision of airport s, baths, cemeteries, 
electricity supply, gasworks, harbours, 
piers, docks, canals, light railways, mar- 
kets, tramways, waterways, and other 
purposes. By the end of the financial 
year Mareh 31. 1941, then.! were out- 
standing loans in England and Wales to 
tlie amount of £1,626,443.000, against 
which total £61 ,053.000 stood at the 
credit of sinking funds. The amount of 
outstanding loans and capitalised annuities 
in Scotland (1939) was (5206,497.000, and 
in N. Ireland (1937) £21.525,000. 

The nationalisation of coal, electricity, 
gas, and transport undertakings effected 
by tlic legislation of the Labour Gov. of 
1915-50 transferred to state corporations 
their most profitable undertakings. The 
Local Government Act, 1948. has pro- 
vided new Holds of trading activity in 
authorising local authorities to undertake 
the precision of uitciriauiments. See 
.1. 11. Warren, Municipal Trading, 

1924; R. Wright nml II. Ilobhouse. Loral 
( iocernment and Loral Titration , 1926; 
11. Finer, Municipal Trading, 1941; 
Annual Reports of Ministry of Health 
and Ministry of Transport : Local Taxa- 
tion Returns; and Statistical Statement 
of the U.S. Census Report. 

Muniong Range, nits, of New B. Wales 
and Victoria, Australia, forming a part, of 
t he Grout Dividing < hum. Mt. Kosciusko 
(7308 ft.) is the highest point in the 
Australian continent. 

Munipore, see Mamim k. 

Muni River Settlements, see Spanish 
G t’TNE A. 

Munitions, Ministry of. Following the 
Fr. example the Rrit. Gov., in June 1915, 
ect up a M. of M, by \d of Parliament, 
with the object of coping with the require- 
ments of the First World War. Besides 
the secretariat , the ministry had numerous 
correlated depts., uamel.v, for munitions 
design ,iu unit ions supply, ordnance supply, 
bliell mamif., mechanical transport supply, 
mechanical warfare supply, munitions 
Inspections, munitions labour supply, 
munitions labour regulation, explosives 
supply, trench warfare supply, and muni- 
tions ' invention. During its existence 
the ininistrv took over many depts. of 
the War Office and employed a very great 
number of persons. Lloyd George was 
at one time minister of munitions. The 
ministry was abolished in 1920, when for 
winding up purposes it was succeeded by 
the Disposal Board (q.v.). Then* was no 
M. of M., as such, in the Second World 
War. the analogous dept, being designated 
Ministry of Supply, the chief depts, of 
w r hich dealt with guns, explosives and 
chemical supplies, tanks, clot hing and 
textiles, ammunition, row materials, 
and machine tools. 


Munk&cs, or Mukaedvo, tn. of the 
Ukrainian S.B.lt., 80 m. N.E. of Debrec- 
zen. It; is situated on the Latorcza, and 
has manufs. of coarse cloth. Near by are 
noted alum and iron mines. Pop. 29.300. 

Munk&csy, Mih&ly (1844-1900). Hun- 
garian painter, whose real name was Lieb. 
was ft. in Munkaes. After the death of 
his parents he was sent by friends to the 
art school at Pesth. Later he went to 
Vienna and then to Munich, when; he 
studied under Franz Adam. At DUssci- 
dorf he painted ‘The Last Days of a ( ’un- 
de in ned Prisoner,’ which brought, him 
fame. Soon after this he went to Part's, 
where he resided for many years, winning 
a number of honours and medals for hi*, 
paint ings. His chief paintings are * Christ 
before Pilate,* ‘The Crucifix,’ ‘ Keoe 
Homo.* ‘Arpad* (hung in the Hungarian 
parliament). ‘The Apotheosis of the 
Renaissance’ (Vienna), ‘The Death of 
Mozart,* ‘The Two Families.’ ‘Milton 
dictating Paradise lsmt to his Daughters.* 
The first three paintings are iiou r in 
Philadelphia. S W lives by D. Malonyay. 
1907; B. Lazar, 1925; and K. Lyka, 1926. 

Munnings, Sir Alfred (6. 1878), Eng. 
painter, was educated at Framlingham, 
and studied art at Norwich and Paris, 
lie first exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1898, specialising in turf and horse pic- 
tures. IDs ‘Epsom Downs’ is his best - 
known work. During the FiJftt World 
War he painted a ncries of war pictures 
for the Canadian Go\. A.ll.A. in 1919. 
R.A. in 1925. lie became president of the 
Royal Academy in 1941. An uncompro- 
mising crilie of certain tendencies in 
modern art . 

Munro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone (1819- 
1885), Scottish classical scholar and critic, 
ft. at Elgin, and educated at Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge, becoming prof, of Lat. 
at th«* uuiv. He ed. (1860) and trans. 
G864) tin* Vatican and LaurcnUan MBS. 
of Lucretius, and ed. Horace in 1868. He 
pub. ('nlicisms and Elucidations of 
Catullus (1878). and wrote many Gk. and 
Lat. Acrses. 

Munro, Neil (1864 15)30), Scottish author 
and journalist, ft. at, Inveraray. He 
started his journalistic career in Glasgow, 
ami his first story was entitled The Secret 
of Heather Ale (1893). Throe years later 
he pub. a collection of short stories, The 
Lost Pdtroch. Ills novels are eliietly his- 
torical, and include John Splendid (1S98); 
( lilian the Dreamer (1899); Doom Castle 
and the Shoes of Fortune (1901); Children 
of Tempest (1903); The Daft Dags (1907); 
Fancy Farm (1910) ; Agrsh ire Idylls ( 1 9 1 3 r, 
The A etc Hoad (1914); and Jaunty Jock 
(1918). 

Munro, Sir Thomas (1701 -1827). Scot- 
tish soldier and governor, 6. and educated 
at, Glasgow. He w'as appointed infantry 
cadet- at Madras. 1779. served in the war 
against Ilyder Ail, 1780-84, and was then 
promoted to lieutenant. In 1804 M. was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel, and ren- 
dered great Hen ices to Gen. Wellesley 
(afterwards duke of Wellington) during 
the w f ar with Scindiah ami tin; rajah of 
Berar. lie returned to India in 1814 on 
a commission to reorganise the judicial 
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and police dents. During the Mahratta 
war lie was brigadier-general. On the 
termination of this war M., whoso eye- 
sight had suffered from exposure and 
work, returned to England, but soon after 
his arrival he was nominated to tlie 
governorship of Madras, and ro -cm barked 
for India in 1819. He held the post for 
seven years with most marked success. 
He strongly favoured the wider use of 
native agency and the education of natives 
to situations of responsibility in the public 
service, and indeed, was revered by the 
natives as the protector of their rights. 
See lives by G. R. Gleigs, 1830, and J. 
Bradshaw i‘ Rulers of India' series). 181)4. 

Munsey, Frank Andrew (1854-1926), 
Arner. publisher, b. May 21 at Mercer, 
Maine. Alter an elementary schooling 
he entered a country store, and later 
managed the W. Union Telegraph Office. 
Augusta, Maine. Arriving in New York, 
1882, on borrowed capital he started the 
< roldcn Argosy, which developed into the 
Argosy, an all -story weekly. M. wrote 
some of the serials, e.g. The Boy Broker 
*1888). In 1889 he began Munsey' s Maga- 
zine, and by 1907 was a very rich raun, 
partly through his magazines, partly 
through his cash grocery stores. He also 
bought and sold newspapers, closing down 
many in the process. He owned the 
New York Herald , 1920-24, selling it to 
the proprietors of the Tribune. M. had 
no partners in his deals, and never 
married. 

Mtinster, Sebastian (1489-1552), Ger. 
scholar, 6. at Ingelheim. lie entered a 
Franciscan convent, but becoming a con- 
vert to the opinions of Luther, threw off 
his monastic habit, and was appointed 
prof, of Ueb. at Basle in 1529. The most 
important of M.’s works are OramnuUica 
chaldaica (1527); IHctionariurn chaldai - 
rvm (1527); Dictionarium trilivgue , in 
qua Lot inis vocabulis, Grepca et Hcbraica 
respondent (1530); H orologiographia (1531): 
Biblig hebraica (2 vow., 1534-35 ami 
1546); Organurn Vranieum (1536); Cos- 
mographia universalis (1541); ami Itudi- 
menta mathematica (1551). See study by 
V. Ilautzsch, 1898. 

Munster, prov. in Eire, comprising the 
eos. of Cork, Waterford, Kerry, Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Clare. It was originally, 
i.e. before Henry ll/s reign, divided into 
two kingdoms, Desmond and Thornond, 
and the title and rank of king of M. were 
borne by the rulers of the respective 
kingdoms alternately. Area 9520 sq. m. 
Pop. (1946) 910,750. 

Mtinster, cap. of Westphalia, Germany, 
is situated at the confluence of the Aa 
with the Dorl inund-Ems canal. 65 m. 
N.E. of DusMCldnrf. M., which is a 
bishopric, was, before the Second World 
War, one of the handsomest tns. of West- 
phalia, retaining numerous remains of 
medieval architecture, whose quaint pic- 
turesqueness was enhanced by the numer- 
ous trees and shady allies by which the 
squares and streets were ornamented. 
The Gothic Rathaus (1313) was the scene 
of the signature of the treaty of West- 
phalia In 1648 (see Westphalia, Treaty 
or; and Thirty Years War); paintings 


of the ceremony by Gerhurdt Terborcli 
were to be found there. Little beyond 
the ground -floor arcade survived de- 
struction, though the contents were 
safely evacuated. The cathedral, built 
between 1165 and 1265, though badly 
hit, and its W. bay destroyed, is capable 
of reconstruction. The Clcmcnsklrche 
and the thirteenth -century Sorvatttkirchc 
were total losses. The fine towers of 
the U berwasserkircho, the Lambert I - 
kirche (1450), and the Ludgerikirche 
(1170) still remain, though the interiors 
ait? variously damaged. The patrician 
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houses, built from the Mxteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, were almost wholly 
destroyed, and the Stadtwcinhaus was a 
total Jobs. The univ. has lost nearly nil 
its buildings. Hchlaunshaus, the arch- 
bishop’s house, and tho Schloss are in 
mins. This widespread destruction has 
in fact destroyed the anct. character of a 
once remarkable city. Tbe industrial 
products of M. are leather, woollen fabrics, 
I bread, starch, and sugar, besides which 
there art? carriage works, brewer lew. dis- 
tilleries, and printing work*. The trade 
is limited to the produce o£ the country, 
the prill, of which is the noted West- 
phalian ham and sausages. M. was heavily 
raided by tho R.A.F. cm .^uly 5 and 6. 
194 1 , over fifty great fires being caused on 
tho second night, and agaih on Jau. 28 
and May 13, 1942. Trior to tho mossed 
raid on Cologne, no Ger. tn. had suffered 
more severely.* than M. There were other 
aids cm June 11. 1943, and March 25, 
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1945. Brit, troops entered M. on April 2, 
1945, utter the tn. had been heavily 
shelled to compel the tier, commander to 
surrender. Pop. (pre-war) 143,740. 

Munster Fusiliers, Royal, famous Irish 
regiment, descended from the Bengal 
Fusiliers raised in Charles II.’s reign, 
when they were part of the small detach- 
ment which was sent to the E. Indies to 
protect the factories of the E. India Com- 
pany. Robert Clive was their first re- 
corded colonel and Plasscy their first 
battle honour. Their familiar sobriquet 
• Dirty Shirts’ was ‘conferred* on the 
regiment in allusion to their bravery at 
the siege of Bhurtpore (1805) where they 
discarded their tunics and lought in their 
shirts. The 104tli Bengal Fusiliers, des- 
tined later to become the 2nd Battalion 
of the Ministers (the old 104th Foot), wus 
embodied in 1839, and won its first great 
action at Chillianwallali. It was amalga- 
mated with the 101st Foot ns the K. M. F. 
The regiment also rendered great service 
in the Indian mutiny and in S. Africa. 
The 2nd Battalion was at Mans in the 
First World War. when they fought a 
brilliant rearguurd action against a regi- 
ment of Chians. This battalion was 
almost annihilated at the ltuc do Hois, 
near Aruicntieres. in the subsequent 
winter campaign. Inc 1m Battalion (the 
old 10 1st Foot) was part of the 29th Div. 
in the Gallipoli campaign. Two of its 
companies were wiped out in trying to 
land on the T beach, the third gained a 
footing after severe losses. The regiment 
was disbanded iu 1922. See S. McOanee, 
The History of the Royal Monster Fusiliers, 


1928. 

Mttnsterberg, Hugo (1803 1910), Ger.* 
Amer. psychologist, ft. at Danzig. IIIh 
work in psychology at Freiburg Univ. 
came to the notice of Win. James, who 
invited him to Harvard as first director of 
its laboratory of psychology. President. 
Amer. Psychological Association, 1898. 
He pub. works in Her. on ps>ehology. and 
on the popular applications of psychology 
iu Eng. When the First World War 
broke out, lie was an untiring propa- 
gandist of Ger. culture. In this connec- 
tion he pub. The Peace atul A menca (1915), 
and even attempted by letter to Influence 
the president. To intellect uulisin tie 
opposed a theory of voluntaristic idealism, 
\vhi<h regards the will as the essential 
principle. See J. H. Wigmore, M tinker - 
herg and the Psychology of Evidence . 1909. 

Miinsterberg, tu. in Silesia. Germany. 
37 in. i8. of Breslau on the Ohlau: it has 
lnamifs. of clay products and breweries. 


Pop. 9000. 

Muntaflq, livva of Iraq, on the S. 
border of the country. Hie Hor ol 
Dammar lake lies in the N.\\. and the 
R. Euphrates crosses the liwa. Ihe 
chief tn. is An NaMriya. The b. areas are 
largely desert. Pop. 281.647. 

Munthe, Axel (1857 1949). bwedish 
medical practitioner and author, ft. at 
Oskurshamm. He was educated at Upp- 
sala Univ. and worked nailer Charcot at 
the Salp6tri6rc. but, disagreeing with the 
latter’s theories on hypnotism, left him. 
For twelve years he was a gynecologist 


in Paris and in The Story of San Michele, 
written during periods of Insomnia, he 
told how he adopted the term ‘colitis’ as 
a reassuring name for the imaginary ail- 
ments of his fashionable patients of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. In Koine, where 
he lived in Keats’s house, ho enjoyed an 
equally lucrative and fashionable praetire 
and eventually made enough money to 
realise hifi ambition to build the villa, with 
bird sanctuary, of San Michele on the 
highest point of the is. of Capri. / hi 
Story of San Michele (pub. 1929). one of 
the most remarkable of ‘ best selling vols. 
of memoirs of recent times, was originally 
written in Eng. and trains, into forty - 
four languages. He was for some years 
physician to Queen Victoria of Sweden. 

Muntjac (Cervulvs muntjac), small deer 
which ranges throughout S.K. Asia. The 
hair iH short and smooth, and bright rufus 
bay in colour, with a patch of white on the 
throat and beneath the tail. The buck’s 
head has the V-shaped frontal bone greatlv 
prolonged into iwo pedicles covered with 
skin and hair; short antlers grow from 
the tips. Iu the upper jaw are two sharp 
canine teeth which often extend below 
the lower lip. 

Muntz’s Metal, or Yellow Metal, is an 

alloy of three parts of copper and two 
parts of zinc. It is called after the name 
of its Birmingham inventor. Unlike brass 
it iH malleable when hot, and can bo more 
easily rolled than copper, which it has 
largely supplanted as material for Hheatli- 
ing wooden ships. 

Miinzer, or Miintzer, Thomas (1490- 
1525), leader of the Anabaptists ( q.r .). 
b. at Btolhcrg, llsrz Mts. A Hussite 
preacher (1520k he preached exaggerated 
Christian liberty, opposing civil govern- 
ment. religious rites, etc. (1521). He 
headed the Thuringian peasant revolt in 
1524, but was defeated by the Elector 
John ami Duke George of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the duke of 
Brunswick. lie was beheaded at Mtthl- 
hausen along with Pfeifer and a number 
of others. See G. Bloch, Thomas Miinzer 
als Theologic der Revolution , 1922, and 
L. O. Walter, Thomas Miinzer et les luttis 


soi'iaks. 1927. 

Murad, see AMVRATH. 

Muradabad, see Moradadat). 

Muroena, or Moray, large eel-llkc fish 
without scales or pectoral flns, and distin- 
guished from the true eels by the narrow 
slits into the pharynx. Ms. inhabit 
tropical anil subtropical seas, and are 
v»*r\ tierce and voracious, seizing their 
prey with formidable pointed teeth. M . 
hr leu a is rich brown, marked with yellow' 
spots. Most. Ms. are richly coloured, and 
some attain a length of 10 ft., particu- 
larly J/. Macro rus of the Indian seas. 
Altogether some eighty species are in- 
cluded in the family Munenidtc. 

Murakami, coast tn. of Hondo. Japan. 
45 tu. from Niigata. Pop. 10,000. 

Mural Decoration (Lat. mums, wall), 
art of adorning wails by means of 
surface painting in fresco, oils, or en- 
caustic, by mosaic compositions, and 
by carving In wood, terracotta, stone, 
or marble. The term is also extended 
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to the decorative treatment of vaults 
and ceilings. In early Egyptian art 
interior walls were covered with figure 
-and other designs, in low relief, or deeply 
incised, and were gaily coloured. Wou- 
derful examples of M. D. of the M ycemean 
Age have been discovered at Cnossus, In 
Assyria walls were decorated with sculp- 
tured dadoes uud coloured friezes, repre- 
senting groups of figures. The sculptured 
friezes and metopes of anct. Greece, used 
as decorations for temples and public 
buildings, lire of incomparable beauty. 
The early Homs, employed three prin. 
methods of M. D.: painting in fresco, 
mosaic painting, and marble incrusta- 
tions. Remains of mural paintings have 
been preserved at Pompeii. In later 
centuries It. artists painted in oils on 
plaster. Cimabuc and Giotto painted 
in fresco, leading the way in a form of 
M. I). which superseded all ot hers. During 
the Middle Ages mural painting was used 
extensively in churches until the intro- 
duction of large areas of stained glass. 
In modern times the art of M. D. has 
declined, save in special cases such aH 
saloons of great liners, restaurants, and 
schoolrooms. The chief forms of M. L). 
employed in domestic architecture are 
stamped leather and wall-paper. See 
also Fkksco; Mosaic*; Tapestry ; Wall- 
paper. See G. White, Practical De- 
signing, 1894; A. L. Baldrv, Modern 
Mural Decoration, 1902; F. H. Jackson. 
Mural Painting , 1904; J. C. Wall, Medi- 
eval Wall Paintings. 1911; and II. Fei- 
busch. Mural Painting , 1946. 

Murano, tn. in the prov. and 11 m. N. 
of the city of Venire, Italy, oil the is. of 
M. in the Venice Lagoon. It has the 
cathedral of San Donato (tenth century). 
It has long been t lie seat of the Venetian 
glass industry. The is. of M. is largely 
occupied by vineyards. Pop. 5800. 

Murat, Joachim (1767 -1815), king of 
Naples, son of an innkeeper, b. at La 
Bastidc -Fortuniere. near Cahors, France. 
He entered the Fr. Army, in which tie 
served undci Napoleon Bonaparte, to 
whom he became greatly attached, in 
Italy and F.gypt, distinguished himself 
at the battle of the Pyramids (1798). 
For hi'' part in the 18th Vend^mlaire bo 
was made a lieutenant-colonel and first 
aide-de-camp to Napoleon, and after 
Aboukir was made a general of div. He 
dispersed the Council of Five Hundred at 
St. Cloud in 1799, and in the following 
year married Napoleon’s youngest sister, 
Marie Arinotu iade ( ’aroline. He was made 
governor of the < ’isalpine republic in 1801, 
•and after taking part in the battles of 
Jena, Eylau, Au-iterlltz, etc., wits made 
grand-duke of Berg and Clever for his 
shaft? in the last named. In the invasion 
of Spain in 1 80s he commanded the Fr. 
armies and aspired to the .Sp. throne 
vacated by Charles IV. Napoleon, how- 
ever, gave him V 1 ® Crown of Naples in- 
stead, and ho uf* proclaimed king of the 
Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily being often 
so named). He styled himself King 
Joachim-Napolcon and his rule was charac- 
terised by liberality ami wise reforms, 
especially in abolishing feudal archaisms, 


but he offended Napoleon by his sumptu- 
ous court life and by the number of 
marshals he created. In 1812, however, 
he commanded the cavalry of the grand 
army which invaded Russia, but after the 
battle of Leipzig ho hastened back to his 
kingdom and. having broken with Napo- 
leon. made overtures to Austria and Great. 
Britain. When Napoleon escaped from 
Elba M. thought he could himself win ail 
Italy and then treat with Napoleon as an 
equal, but ho was checked at Ferrara and 
routed at Tolentino. After Napoleon had 
refused his proffered aid, lie staked his all 
ou an expedition to Calabria, against the 
Bourbons, hut ids popularity had van- 
ished, and he was captured and shot at 
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Pi/./o. See Jives by J. Chavanoti ami 
(*. Saint -Yves. 19(15; il. Well, 1909-10; 
A. 11. Atteriilge, 1911; and A. dc Tarle, 
1911 ; also L. Member, Marat et le Congrts 
de, Vienne. 1987. 

Muratori. Lodovioo Antonio (1672 
1750). noted it. scholar, antiquary, and 
iiiiitnriuii, b. at Vignola, near Modena, 
in 1691 he became dircetor of the Am- 
brosian College and Library at Milan, and 
while there pub. Aneedota Urtera and 
Aneedota Latina , previously unedited frag- 
ments. Recalled to Modena (1700), he 
became librarian and archivist, to Duke 
Rinaldo 1. His three chief works am 
Hervtn itnliearum scriptures (1728-38). 
dealing with the sources of medieval It. 
hist.; Antiqni fates italics tnedit mri (1738 - 
1713), describing the const it niton, cus- 
toms, ami thought of the Middle Ages; 
and AnnaJti d y Italia (1741 49. first, com- 
plete cd. 1753 -50). a critical hist, of Italy 
from, the birth of Christ down to 1750. 
Delle Antichitd Kstensi appeared in 1717- 
1740. His collected works were pul). 
1767 -80 and 1790-1810 and his letters, 
eel. by M. Cam peri. 1901-8*2. See lives 
by G. F. Momtori, 1756. add G. Bcrtonl, 
1926. 

Muraviev, Count Michael Nikolaievleh 

(1845-1900), Russian diplomatist, b. in 
Poltava; studied superficially at Heidel- 
berg, ancl entered the chancellory of 
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minister of foreign affairs. He* held 
minor positions in Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Hcerotaiy in Berlin and first secretary in 
Paris. In 1803 he incurred odium through 
his drastic measures in dealing with the 
Polish insurrection. He was appointed 
minister of foreign affairs in 1897. Owing 
to the Boxer rising in Manehuria (1900) 
his relations with the tsar (Nicholas II.) 
became ditlicuH. and M. d. suddenly of 
apoplexy brought on, it, is supposed, by 
an angry interview with him. 

Murohison, Sir Roderick lmpey (1792- 
1871). Brit. geologist, b. at Tarradale, 
Itoss-Hhire, Scotland. Lie*, served with 
Wellesley in Galicia. 1S08, and later under 
Sir John Moore, being present at the 
battle* of Corunna. He left the army in 
1 8 H» and devoted himself to geology. He 
made a. number of geological surveys 
of large parts of England and Scot- 
land, and later travelled in France, Italy, 
tins Tyrol, and Switzerland, studying the 
geological structure of the Alps. M.’s 
chief title to fame was the e.stab. of the 
Silurian system and his exposition of 
t lie Permian. Devonian, ami Laurent ian 
systems. Amongst other works he pub. 
The Silurian System (1838) and The 
(ifoloav of Russia in Envoy? and the (' rals 
(1845). See life by Sir A. Geikie. 1875. 

Murchison, goId-fMo < r W. Australia, 
X. of Laki* Austin, 21.000 *q. m. in area. 
Cue is the cup. of the (list., 540 in. N.N.E. 
of Perth. The M. It. forms tlu* K. 
boundary of M. Pop 3000. 

Murchison Falls, in Uganda- on the 
Victoria Nile about 20 m. from its exit from | 
Lake Albert. At these falls there is a drop ■ 
of the riv. of about 130 ft., tile whole* ! 
volume of the Nile passing through a rock- j 
eleft only 19ft. wide in the elevated scarp j 
at its narrowest point and then thundering | 
down in a series of splendid cascades. In j 
the pool below ait* thousands* of enormous , 
tlsli and crocodile**, ami at night, with the ' 
aid of a powerful lamp, the crocodiles may j 
be watched feeding, their eyes glowing j 
like red-hot c-oais. Sir Samuel linker and ! 
Ids wile, taking canoes from near Lake ! 
Albert, travelled northwards and entering • 
the Victoria Nile disemcred the M. F. ' 
on April 3. 18(54. lnit ncarlx a year of 1 
hardship and distress wib to elapse before i 
they once more reached their starting 1 
point. Gondokoro. Geologically. research ■ 
has revealed two pluvial periods each ' 


rivs., there exist very few of tho species 
inhabiting the lower wuters and few T genera 
are represented though some of them com - 
prise numerous closely related species. 
Thu Al. F. are reached by steamer from 
liutiaba. Their great attraction to the 
tourist is that the approach to them is by 
water through a game reserve, and on the 
journey over the 20-m. stretch of riv. 
between the exit of the Victoria Nile from 
Lake Albert and Fajao. the anchorage for 
the M. F., he is normally afforded the 
opportunity of observing from a position 
of security and comfort very considerable 
numbers of the larger animals in their 
natural surroundings — elephants, often in 
vast numbers, hippopotamuses, crocodiles, 
some of the lesser antelopes such as waiter* 
buck, hartcbecst. and Uganda kob, and. 
though less frequently, lion, black rhino- 
ceroses, and buffaloes, Colobus monkeys 
and baboons. During the* winter season 
the Kenya ami Uganda Railways and 
Harbours organic s special excursions. 
See LI. Li. Thomas and Robert Scott . 
Uyunda. 1935. 


* 
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including an oscillation towards drier J Murcia: 1. Maritime prov. of Spain, 
conditions. About the time* of the second i forming part of theanct. Aloorisb kingdom 
of these periods an Important earth mo\c- ! of the “Mine mime between Andalusia and 
meat occurred and brought about eon- i tin* kingdom of Valencia. The state is 


ditioiiHsuch that the main ms. can never 1 \erv mountainous in the S. and E.. but 


again feed Lake Albor as they tlid in Mu* ! there are fertile valleys rendered fruitful 
earlier pluvial period, and it was then that 1 b\ irriuutioti. and the celebrated Juurtas 
tbo present outlet of Lake Victoria via i (gardens', about 27 in. long and 3 in. 
Lake Kioga and the M. V. was ratal). ; broad, contain orange groves, mulberry 
With tho Ripon Falls -c/.r.) and t he rapids and nine tries, vino-ts, etc*., and produce 
of the Semliki R. the M. F. arc one of the ciuantities of fruit and vegetables. There 
main barriers ngaiii“t. tin* nuarmeiit of are large deposit*, of salt, and minerals, 
fish, and from these obstacles result the especially lead and zinc. The prin. 
two main diva, of the rlsh fuuna of munufs. are metals and silks. Af. was 
U ganda; for below tin M. F. nud t lie conquered in 713 by the Moors, and be- 
Scmllki rapids the fauna may he classified came a dependent / of Spain in 1219. 
(ur of the Nile type, characterised by many Area 4389 sq. in. Pop. 772.48G. 2. 

genera and few species, while above t hose Walled city and episcopal see, cap. of 
falls and in tho lakes nud their connected above prov., 28 m. N.N.W. of Cartagena. 
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It Is an important industrial centre, and a presumption of felonious homicide 
has a univ. The R. Segura divides it into which the accused must robut by showing: 
two portions, connected by a fine bridge, some Justification (see Justifiable Homt- 
The prin. building is the oathedral, cide) or excuse (os, for example, in self- 
founded 1388. It has various mantifs.,. defence). (3) That it is not M. to kill an 
including a saltpetre and gunpowder Infant in the womb, though such act of 
factory. Pop. ‘220,702. procuring abortion is puuishable as a 

Murder. The generally accepted doflni- felony with penal servitude to the extent, 
tion of M. in Kng. law is that of Coke: of life. But where a child born olive (Ju 
‘When a person of sound memory and Scots law this is proved by any one who 
discretion unlawfully killeth any reason- heard the child cry; in Eng. law by medical 
able creature in being, and under the testimony that it breathed) afterwards 
king’s peace with malice aforethought, dies by reason of drugs or wounds received 
either express or Implied* (see Malice), while in the womb (a fortiori afterwards), 
Paraphrased this means: (1) That within those who administered such drugs or 
limits children and idiots, or limatlcs. wounds are. according to the better 
cannot bo guilty of M. But a lunatic opinion, guilty of M. (4) That it is not. 
who kills another person may be confined Af. to kill an alien enemy actually partici- 
tn Broadmoor or some other criminal patlng in warfare against ,thc state, but 
lunatic asylum during the royal pleasure \I. committed by a Brit, subject upon a 
(see also Infancy; Criminal Law). (2) foreigner (not an enemy) abroad is an 
That the mere killing of another by extraditable crime, and the murderer can 
whatsoever means, whether by an act or be punished by an Eng. court. (5) That 
omission likely to result in death, raises the guilty state of mind essential to M. f 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER Ol* MURDERS KNOWN BY THE POLICE TO II WE BEEN 
COMMITTED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE NUMBERS OF MURDERERS UONVIUTKD 
AND EXECUTED IN EACH YEAR BETWEEN 192*2 AND 1944 
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• For the purpose of this column murders * cleared up' refers to cases where a person feasbeen charged 
with the offence or when the suspect has (lied, or where more than one murder has l>een committed by 
the same person. 


1 1944 figures are provisional only. 
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though generally one of sedate and de- 
liberate Intention to kill, may be inferred 
from any wanton or cruel act against 
another likely to result in death (see also 
Manslaughter; Malice). ‘Constructive’ 
M. menus the killing of a person while 
engaged in committing another felony. 
e.g., if a burglar fearing capture rushes 
ho violently past an inmate of the house 
as to cause his death, that will be M. how- 
ever unintentional the killing. But in 
practice the dcuth penalty is never in- 
flicted in a clear case of merely 4 con- 
structive ’ M. There is no crime, passton- 
nelle in Kng. law, for no pro\ocation, how- 
ever great, will justify killing, though if 
there he no express malice (q.v.), the charge 
would bo reduced to manslaughter. 

Attempted suicide or self-murder is a 
felony punishablo by imprisonment, but it 
is a common plan* of Kng. criminal law 
t hat if two people agree to commit suicide 
together and one survives, the survivor is 
guilty of M. Accessories before the fad 
to M. are equally guilty and punishable 
with the prill. olTender; and an attempt, 
to commit M. is punishable with penal 
servitude up to life. The punishment for 
M. is death, though in A.-S. times it was 
redeemable by payment of Wergild y or 
blood money, to the relatives of the 
murdered man. Ir* “i»n* of the Vuitcd 
States M. is classified into degrees. For 
example. M. by poison or by any pre- 
meditated design is M. in the tirst degree, 
and punishable with death; all other 
kinds of M. are said to be in the second 
degree, and punishable with imprison- 
ment. 

Between 1900 and 19 1# 1178 persons 
were sentenced to death, of whom 017 
(including 11 women) were executed. 
The capital sentence was commuted to 
pennl servitude, or the person convicted 
was respited to Broadmoor, in 697 cases, 
of which lit concerned women. There 
were two outstanding trends in this 
period: t.ho decrease in the mini her of 
murders of wives, sweethearts, und mis- 
tresses (though this tendency has been 
reversed during recent years) and tlx? 
increase during the last nine years in the 
nun» her of murders of women in connection 
with sexual assault, nud of men and 
women in connection with robbery. 

Recent discussion on the quest ion of the 
suspension or abolition of the death 
penalty (see ('rimin' vj, law) prompted the 
suggestion that Kng. law and practice 
should recognise degrees of M. A Home 
Office memorandum, submitted to the 
llovnl Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment (Aug. 4, 1919). set out tho prin. 
objections to dividing M. into two degrees. 
Those were (1 ) the Impossibility of framing 
a definition which did not include in- 
appropriate eases; (2) there were uot 
in fact t.wo classes of Ms., hut an infinite 
variety of offences which shaded off by 
degrees from tho most atrocious to tho 
most excusable. No simple formula 
could take account of the innumerable 
degrees of culpability, and no formula 
which failed to do so could claim to lie 
just or to satisfy public opinion. The 
suggestion often made that deliberate pre- 


meditation should bo the criterion of M. 
in the first degree Is open to the objection 
that premeditated Ms. have included 
some of those least deserving capital 
punishment, while there are also many 
bad Ms. where there is nothing to prove 
or disprove premeditation. An attempt 
to classify Ms. by enumerating those 
types of offence for which the death 
penalty might be considered appropriate, 
rather than by a general and compre- 
hensive definition, would probably be 
more complicated, but it would be equally 
productive of anomalies and inconsisten- 
cies. A provision of this kind would mean 
that the prosecution would have to bear 
the responsibility of deciding whether 
to charge the accused with M. in the 
first or second degree, aud whether to 
accept a plea of ‘Guilty’ on tho lesser 
charge from a person charged with M. in 
tho first degree. Cases might occur In 
which after a person hail been charged 
with M. in the second degree, facts 
emerged during the trial to show that the 
ease was one of M. in the first degree. 
Although the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy would not. in theory, lie affected 
in practice it would be difficult for the 
home secretary to recommend commu- 
tation in those eases in which the prisoner 
was found guilty of M. in the first degree 
and sentenced to death. If the decision 
on the degree of culpability rested with 
the individual judge, he would have 
to bear a heavy and difficult responsi- 
bility, and moreover t here would he con- 
siderable disparity between decisions in 
different eases, because different Judges 
are liable to have different, standards, and 
because no judge hi„.» such facilities as are 
available to the home secretary for con- 
sidering each new’ case in the light of 
comparable cam's over a period of years. 
The law of Scotland on the working of the 
death penalty differs from that of Kngland. 
When a prisoner charged with M. suffers 
from mental weakness ami abnormality, 
(hough lie is not insane, the charge may 
be reduced to one of culpable homicide. 
This plea of diminished responsibility ha> 
frequently been taken in recent years. 
The extent of mental abnormality to 
justify a reduction of the crime is, now- 
e\er. difficult to define. See also under 
Ivsamty. Ste Kussell, On Crimes; S. F. 
Harris, Principles oj the Criminal Law, 
1929 ; Kdith Whart-on, Criminal Iaiw (m 
the H.S.A.); F. T. Jesse. Murder and Us 
Mot ires, 1924: II. M. Walbrook, Murders 
and Murder Trials , 1932; and H. Simpson. 
The A natomy of M unlcr , 1937. 

Murdock, William (1754-1839). Brit, 
engineer and inventor, b. at Aucliinleck. 
Ayrshire. In 1792 he used coal gas as 
an liluminant in his own house, aud ten 
years later it was used for lighting Soho, 
lie also experimented on a high-pressure 
locomotive, and in 1784 made a small 
locomotive steam engine. lie improved 
greatly on Watt’s steam engine, and in- 
vented apparatus; by which it was possible 
to use compresseu air, devising the first 
oscillating steam engine. 

Mure, Sir William ( 1594 - 1(157 ), Scottish 
poet, h. lit Hawaiian in Ayrshire. He 
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became M.P. in Edinburgh in 1 643. the 
following year being wounded at Marston 
Moor. lie wrote a poetical trans. of 
Boyd's Hecaiombe Christiana (1628); The 
True Cruciflxe for True Catholickes (16211)* 
a version of the Psalms; The History 
and Descent of the House of Rounllnve 
ipub. in 1825); and sov. miscellaneous 
poems. 

Muret, or Muretus, Marc Antoine (1526- 
1585), Fr. humanist, h . at Mnrct, near 
Limoges. In 1563 he went, to live in 
Rome, when' he lectured and taught civil 
law till 1584, when lie retired, lie cd. 
Lat. authors and wrote Orations*. Kyis- 
tolse (1S3S), and Variorum l jectionum Libri 
XIX. His collected works were ed. by 
C. H. Frotacher (1834-4 1 ). 

Murfreesboro, city and co. seat of 
Rutherford eo., Tennessee, U.S.A., 32 m. 
S.E. of Nashville. It lies in an ugric. 
dist.. and carries on a considerable trade in 
cotton, grain, live-stock, timber, cste. M. 
wax settled in 1811, and incorporated in 
1817. Near by was fought the battle of 
Stone R.. in 1862. Pop. 8000. 

Murger, Henri (1822-61). Fr. novelist, 
h. at. Paris, llis mo.st popular work, is bis 
Scenes de la vie de Hohtine 1 1 K 18). por- 
rraying the irresponsible and happy-go- 
lurky life of artists and students in Paris. 

It is the basis of Puccini's opera, La 
Rohetne (1898). He contributed to the 
Herne desdeuj. wood's and w rote a number 
of tales and dramas. Other works are 
Scenes de la vie de jeunesse (1850); Claude 
et Marianne (1851); Le Pays Latin (1852); 
Adeline Protat (1853): Lrs Huceurs Veau 
11855); Le Sabot rouge (I860); Madame 
Olympe (1852): and other prose tales, and 
a collec tion of poems eutitled Les Xu its 
•T hirer (186 4). Andrew Lang trans. scv. 
of his songs in Hallads and Lyrics of Old 
France , 1872. See lives by A. Delvau. 
1866; 1L d'liericault. 1896: and (i. Moil- 
torgueil. 1929. 

Murghab: 1. Riv. of Central Asia, 
rising in Afghanistan arili flowing \V. and 
NWV into Russian Turkestan through the 
oasis of Mero. It is lost in the sands 150 m. 
below Mero, after a course of about 370 ni. 

2. Riv. rising in the Pamirs. \V. Asia, at 
an altitude of 13,720 ft., ami flowing N.K., 
N.W.. and \V'. to its junction with the 
Panj, or S. head -stream of the Oxus, at 
Wakhun. Length 200 m. 

Muri: 1. Area of the emirate of 
Adamawa, N. Nigeria, traversed by the 
Benue R. Products: oil palm, rice, and 
citrus fruits. Pop. about 200,000. 2. 

Tn. of N. Nigeria. W. Africa, in Sokoto. 

15 m. from the r. b. of the Benue, 300 m. 
E.N.E. of Lokoja. 

Murillo, Bartolom6 Esteban (1617-82), 
Sp. painter, was b. at Seville, and after 
receiving some education. w r as placed 
with his relative, .Juan del Castillo, to 
study painting. Having saved a little 
money, which he made by hawking pictures 
at fairs and by painting religious pictures 
for exportation ta 3. America, he went to 
Madrid in 1641, wing then in his twenty- 
fourth year, was favourably noticed by 
Velasquez, who treated him with the 
greatest kindness, and through his in- 
fluence was enabled to study the master* 


Murillo 

pieces of It. and Flem. art in the royal 
collections, fn 1645 he determined to 
return to Seville, after an absence of three 
years, though advised to proceed to Rome 
by Velasquez, who offered him letters 
from the king. After settling in Seville 
he received numerous important com- 
missions, including one from the friars of 
tho Franciscan convent to paint a scries 
of pictures for their cloister, and was soon 
acknowledged os tho head of tho school 
there in succession to Pacheco. In 1648 
M. married a lady of fortune; he now 
maintained a handsome estab., and his 
house was the* resort of people of taste and 
fashion. The Academy of Seville* was 
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i'nt'ra\iiu» after a self-portrait. 


founded bv him in 1660, but he filled the 
I oflli’o of president only during the first 
year. In early life he painted many pic- 
ture'- illustrative of humble life; in these 
the manner was less reflned than that of 
his later pictures, which arc mostly 
religious pieces. Amongst, various ultar- 
| pieces which he painted for the churches 
I and convents in Madrid, Seville, Cordova, 
j Cadiz, and Hranada, is ono representing 
jt he ‘Marriage of St. Catherine,’ and it 
| was on the eve of his finishing this 
i work that he met with un accident in the 
scaffolding, wounding himaelf so badly 
that he continued to feci the effect* 
until his death at Seville lb April 1682. 
He was buried in the chifrch of Santa 
Cruz. Tn the Louvre, amt in England, 
there are about forty of his works. The 
most celebrated or M.’s pictures are 
*Mo»es striking the Rock,’ ‘Christ feeding 
the Five Thousand. ’ ‘St. Anthony of 
Padua,’ ‘The Prodigal’s Return,’ and' St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary' (Prado). The 
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picture M. preferred to all his other works Naval Opkicatio.vs ix Skconu Wokli» 
was that of ‘at. Thomas do Villaneuva Wah). The first tier, bombers over Al. 
distributing Alms to the Sick and Poor.' appeared on July 3, 1941. Russian 

His chef-d’crurre is the ‘ Immediate Con- bombers attacked the Finnish -Her. force* 
ccption,' wiiicli was purchaseil for the near M. in Nov. 1941. The tiers., how- 
Lonvro at the sale of Marshal Soult’s ever, never succeeded in taking the in. 
collection in 1852 for £26,612. (There are 2. Region of the R.S.F.S.R., with an 
Ilf teen examples of the * iinnmculufcc Con- ar<*a of 53,630 sq. in., bordering on Fin- 
e-option,’ in the Louvre. Seville Museum, land and formed by the Kola peninsula. 
Prado, ctr.) Sir David Wilkie, who Its coasts arc important fishing ureas, 
greatly admired ami carefully studied the especially for cod, and the region round 
Sp. school, remarked in reference to it: Lake Imandra has been developed as an 
‘Velasquez and Murillo arc preferred, and industrial area. Copper, nickel, and iron 
preferred with reason, to all the others, as are found near the lake, and mica in th«- 
the most, original and characteristic of K. of 1 lie peninsula. Power is supplied 
their school. These two great painters by hydro-electric stations utilising the 
arc remarkable for having lived in the rivs. flowing from t I ks Finnish border to 
same time, in the same school, paint cal for I he sea. Near M. tn. the bogs have* been 
the same people, and of the same age. and drained and produce a large supply of 
yet to have formed two styles so diilcrcnt vegetables. Pop. ‘Jill, 000. 
and opposite that the most unlearned can Murner, Thomas (1475 -1536), Her. 
scarcely mistake them. Murillo (icing all satirist, and opponent of the Reformation, 
softness, while Velasquez is all sparkle and lie was b. at Obcrohnheim in Alsace. In 
vivacity.’ At. is known especially as a l,Mh*> he was made poet laureate by Maxi- 
mast er of cohmr contrast,. In t lie National milian. and in 1513 been me guardian of 
Gallery, London, are *A Spanish Peasant.' the Franciscan monastery at SLrasburg. 
‘The Holy Family,* ‘St,. John and the liis satirical works, directed against the 
Lamb,’ and ‘A lloy Drinking.* Other Reformat ion and Luther, include Dw 
works include ‘Founding of Santa Maria Aarrrnbrsrhv'orung (1512); Die (iauehmatt 
Magginro* (four pictures in Santa Maria j ( 1519); and Von dim ( jrossen lutherischen 
Blanca, Seville), ‘La Purisima* (Seville - Sarren <1V22). Sec W. Kawcrau, 1\ turner 
(’athedral). ‘St. John m nod attending und die deuljtehe Deformation . 1891, and 
the Sick* and ‘Miracle of the Loaves and ' Murner und dir hirrhe des Miftelalfcrs . 
Fishes’ (Church of St. George. Seville), \ 1890. and W . PfeitTer- Belli. Thomas Mur- 
'Adorntion of the Shepherd*’ (Prado), j m r un Schweicer Ohiubens Knmj/f, 1939. 
‘Birth of the Virgin* « Louvre), and ‘St. , Muro Lucano, tn. in the prov. and 
John at. Patinos’ (Metropolitan Museum j 20 m. N.W. of the tn. of Potcnza, Italy, 
of New York). Sri monograph* by II. j pop. 8500. 

Knnckfu.SK. 1 1023; P. Lafoiul. 1907; 1 Murom, tn. in the (Jorkv region of the 

S. Montoto. 1923; and A. Munoz, 1943. | IJ.S.F.S.R.. on the* J. h. i>f the Oka It.. 
See also A. Calvert, Murillo: Diographg j [81 m. S.K. of Vladimir; has an oid 
ami Appreciation, 1907; A. G. Hill, j cathedral. There are iron-ore mines 
Christian Art in Spain. 1913: and C. R. j near by. and tlu* tn. trades in timber. 
Post, A History of Spanish Painting, 1933. cereals, metals, salt, sugar, und tea. Pop. 

Murins, kind of but divided into two j 23.000. 
species. Murium and M mioptera, The j Muroran, port and naval station in the* 
former are very large* wit In a nnso like a 1 prov. of llmri. Yezo, Japan; has large 
fox. big cars, and a wing span of as much | *.teol works, and exports timber and coal, 
as 16 in. The Minmptera are small • Pop r. 12,000. 

creatures weighing barely one-third of an ; Muros, com. in the* prov*. of Coiunna. 
ounce; the nose is flattened like a pug's. . ! a *paiu, 29 m. W.^.W. of Santiago. Pop. 
ami the wings are tapered. enabling them ! 9t»oa 

to fly with amazing rapidity. \ Murphy, Arthur (1727- 1805). Brn. 

Murmansk: 1. Formcrb Ekateriniusk, i ac tor ami playwright, b. near Elphin. 
port and naval station on tin* Kola inlet i Un-common. In 1751 he made his d6but 
of the At. coast of the Barents Sea, cap. f .i-* an actor in Othello at Cove lit. Darden, 
of t he M. Region of the IJ.S.F.S.R. Its . lie wrote nmuerous farces and dramas, 
development since the 1917 revolution j amongst them 77n* Apprentice (1756); All 
has been phenomenally rapid and the j u, the Wrong (1761); What ur Must all 
increase*, in pop. from 10.000 in 1917 tol('/^c/ to (1761), played in 1776 us Three 
117,051 to-day was due* largely to the | II teks after Marriage', Know Your Own 
construction of the railways joining it • Mmd (1778). etc*., some satires, aud a 
with Leningrad, and to the fact that it is trail-, of Tacitus (1793). 
the onlv ice-free port all the year round. Murphysboro, city and co. scat of 

a fact of great strategic importance to the Jackson co.. Illinois. G.S.A.. 87 m. S.K. 
allied nations ip the Second World War. ol Si. Louis by rail. (k>al aud iron arc* 
Its industries are mostly related to its mined. Pop. 9000. 

fisheries aud include the* production of Murrain, foot -and -mouth disease (//.r.\ 

cod-liver oil and shagreen. In 1918-19 Murray, Sir David (1849-1933), Scottish 

an allied force operated from M. as a base artist, b. in Glasgow, gave up a com- 
against the Bolsheviks. On Oct. 23, 1939, mereial career to study painting. Elected 
t lie American -owned ship ft/// of Flint A.R.A. in 1891 and R.A. in 1905, in 1917 
arrived at. M. with a tier, prize c tow. She he was made president of the* Royal In- 
was sailing from New York to Manchester stitution of Painters in Water Colours, 
when the Her. battleship Deutsehlund put, His pictures are mostly realistic* land- 
the prize crow on board (see further under scapes and among the best arc* ‘In the 
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Country of Constable,* 4 River Road/ 

‘ Marigolds/ * Young 1 Wheat,* ‘Gorse,’ and 
* Hampshire.* Two of them aro in the 
Tate Gallery. 

Murray, David Christie (1847-1907),. 
Kng. novelist, ft. at VV. Bromwich, 
Staffordshire. In 1876 he was social 
correspondent for The Times during the 
Russo -Turkish war. He wrote numerous 
novels, the best of which are Joseph's 
Coat (1881); One Traveller Return s (with 
H. Herman) (1887); Rob Martin's Little 
Oirl (1802); In Direst Peril (1894); and 
Terona's b ather (1903). 

Murray, George Gilbert Aimft (b. 1S66), 
Eng. scholar, poet, and author, b. at 
Sydney, New S. Wales, son of Sir 
Terence Aubrey M., president of the 
Legislative Council, New 8. Wales. Edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors' School and 
St. John's College, Oxford. A fellow of 
New College, Oxford, in 1889 he became 
prof, of Gk. at Glasgow Univ., and from 
1908 to 1936 was regius prof, of Gk. at 
Oxford. In 1889 be married Lady Mary 
Howard, daughter of tho ninth earl of 
Carlisle. He became prof, of poetry at 
Harvard Univ. in 1926, and from 1914 
was a trustee of the Brit. Museum. From 
1923 to 1938 be was chairman of the 
League of Nations Union (co-president 
from 1938), and president of the Inter- 
national Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation from 1928. Ho pub. a History 
of Ancient Greek Literature (1897). Ilis 
verse trans. or free renderings of Gk. 
plays, e.g. of Euripides: Hippolytus , 
Trojan Women , Eleclra, Medea , Iphigenia 
fti Tauris; of Sophocles: CEdipus Rex 
<1902-13); and of jEsehylus: Agamemnon, 
Eumcnides, and Persians, are of t lie 
highest quality and reintroduced Gk. 
drama to the stage, becoming known 
during the Vedrenne-Barkcr management 
at the Court Theatre, 1904-7, and new 
ones appear occasionally. O.M., 1941. 
Of his other pubs, may be mentioned. 
The Rise of the Greek Epic (1907, 19 1 1 , and 
1924); The Origin of Tragedy (1912); 
Five Stage# of Greek Religion (1913,1925); 
Stoic Philosophy (1915); Faith , War , and 
Policy (1918); Problem of Foreign Policy 
(1921); The Ordeal of this Generation 
(1929); Aristophanes (1933); Liberality and \ 
Civilisation (1938); sKschylus , Creator of 
Tragedy (1940); Stoic Christian and 
flumantst, (1910); and From the League 
of U . :V . (1948). 

Murray, Sir Hubert (1861-1940), Brit, 
administrator, b. at Sydney, New S. 
Wales, son of Sir Terence Aubrey M., 
president of the Legislative Council, New 
S. Wales, and a brother of Gilbert M. lie 
was educated at Sydney Grammar School, 
Univ. College, London, and Oxford Univ., 
and served with the Australian Bush Rifles 
in the S. African war. After holding a 
Crown proseeutoi^hip (he had been called 
to the Bor In 1886) at the New S. Wales 
Bar, ho accepted- the appointment of 
lieutenant -go vegfor of Papua, and In his 
long tenure of office made the administra- 
tion of Papua a model. He developed in 
his staff an extraordinary power to under- 
stand the outlook aud*- minds of the 
natives and a unique way of dealing 


with them. Some account of his methods 
may be found in his various writings, 
including Review of the Australian Ad- 
ministration in Papua (1907-20); Pajnta 
or Jiritish New Guinea (1912); and Papua 
To-day (1925). See T. G. Hides, Papuan 
Wonderland, 1936, and L. Lett, The 
Papuan Achievement , 1943 (an account of 
his thirty -two years* administration). 

Murray, Sir James Augustus Henry 
(1837-1915), Brit, philologist and lexi- 
cographer, b. at Denholm, near Hawick, 
Roxburghshire. Ho graduated at London 
and Oxford, and received the degree of 
LL.D. (Edin.) in 1874. He commenced 
teaching at Hawick Grammar School in 
1855; became master at Mill Hill School, 
1870; assistant examiner in Eng. to the 
univ. of London, 1875-79; ami in 1885 
wont to Oxford. For many years he was 
engaged in editing the New Oxford English 
Dictionary (pub. 1884 -1933), of which lie 
was tho chief creator, though his editorial 
responsibility covered only A-l), H K. 
O, L\ and T. In 1878 lie was appointed 
president, of tho Philological Society. 
London, for which he wrote various 
papers. He was also the author of articles 
on the H istory and Language of the Harder 
Comities , and The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland. See memoir by 
H. Bradley in Proceedings of the Rritish 
Academy (vol. viii. 1919); the life by 
C. T. Onions in the Dictionary of National 
Hiography : and S. Baldwin, The Oxford 
English Dictionary, IWi An 

Address , 1928. 

Murray, or Moray, James Stuart, Earl 

of, see Moray. 



JOHN MURRAY (1778^-1843) 


Murray, John, name of soy. generations 
of Eng. publishers, and one that will 
long remain associated with many a 
classic writer of Kng. literature. John 
M. (1745-93), the founder* ft. in Edin- 
burgh, first served as an (officer in the 
Koyul Marines. In 1768 ho purchased the 
bookselling business of Wm* Sandby. and 
thenceforth became a bookseller and pub- 
lisher at ‘32 Fleet Street.* Ifis most 
notable pubs, were Ml t ford’s History of 
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Greece (1784-1810), J. and W. Lung home's 
Plutarch (1770), ami tlio first part of 
Isaac D’ Israeli's Curiosities of Literature 
(1701-1823); and ho also started the 
monthly English Review. -At Ills death 
he was succeeded in due tirno hy his 
son John M. (1778-1843), who was left an 
orphan of fifteen at liis father’s death. 
The second John M. begun by himself 
editing many medical and other works, 
and founded in 1800, as a counterblast to 
the Edinburgh Review, the renowned 
Quarterly Review. The enormous financial 
success of the Quarterly enabled M. to 
extend his activities. Ili.s premises at 
Albemarle Street became the resort of 
litterateurs , including Walter Scott, of 
whose Marmion and some other works M. 
was part publisher, Southey, Byron. Jane 
A listen, Borrow, Crabbe. Moore. Camp- 
bell, Washington Irving, ami the critic 
Gi fiord. In deference to the wishes of 
Byron’s family he burned his memoirs 
of which he (M.) became possessor on 
B.’h death. In collaboration with Scott, 
Southey, and others, ho pub. his Family 
Library of 80 vols.. a work which is 
further notable by reason that M. lowered 
the conventional price to reach a wider 
circle— a movement which was developed 
in later years hy l>rnt\s Fa ery man’s 
Library. Another large vries was M.’s 
Guide ‘ Books. John M. <1808 9*2) suc- 
ceeded his father and himself wrote 
numerous vols. of the Handbooks for 
Travellers, travelling extensively on the 
Continent for the purpose. The works of 
Grntcund Darwin, as nKo those of Ilullam, 
Dean Stanley, Livingstone, Gladstone, 
and Lvell, J. Campbell’* Lives of the 
Chancellors, 1845, ami Wm. Smith’s clas- 
sical dictionaries were pub. by him. lie 
ed. Gibbon’s autobiography and Byron’s 
Correspondence. The fourth John sue- 
cooded in 1802 and for sixteen years had 
his brother IlalJam as partner. An out- 
standing event of his time was the pub. 
of the Letters of Queen 1 'v tor in. lie ulso 
pub. many notable works of hist., bio- 
graphy, travel, fiction, etc., and in 1017 
absorbed the well-known firm of Smith, 
Elder & Company. lie was made a 
K.C.V.O. In 11126 and tl. iu 1028. He was 
succeeded by John the fifth ((>.1884). 
under whom the fitters of Queen I Ueforia 
were completed and Axel Mimthe’s famous 
San Michele pub. The linn still con- 
tinues in the historic premises in Albe- 
marle Street to carry on the traditions 
of sound literature. J. M. (fifth) was 
awarded a P.S.O. and bar in the lirst 
World War, and was made a K.C.V.O. in 
1932. See S. Smiles, .1 Publisher and his 
Friends: Memoir and Correspondence of 
John Murray , 1801, 1011; John Murray 
(fourth), John Murray 1 1 1. .ISOS 92, 1010 ; 

. and George Paslon (K. M. Symonds), 
At John Murray's : Records of a Literary 
Circle* 1S43-JS92, 1032. 

Murray, Sir John (1841 101 1). Canadian 
naturalist and geographer, h. at Coburg, 
Ontario, and educated in Ontario, the 
High School, Stirling, Scotland, and at 
Edinburgh Unlv. He was one of the 
naturalists who made the famous voyage 
in the Challenger, and was appointed editor 


of the reports of the expedition. He also 
t ook part in the explorations in the Triton 
and K night Errant to the Faroe Channel. 
Besides the above reports he was one of 
the aut hors of The Narrative of the Cruise 
of the ‘ Challenger * (1806); of A Re?)ort on 
Deep-sea Deposit s (1891); and of A 
Report on the Survey of the Locks of Scot- 
land (1910). lie also wrote numerous 
articles on geographical and marine sub- 
jects. 

Murray, Lindley (1745-1820), Anglo- 
Ainer. grammarian, b. at Swatara, Penn- 
svlvania. JIc was called to the Bar in 
1*760. In 1784 he settled in Kngland and 
devoted himself to literature. His first 
book was Power of Religion mi the Mind 
(1 787). Later he wrote English Grammar 
(1705, and 200 eds. before 1850). long a 
standard work and his chief claim to a 
place in literature. These were followed 
by various works, such as Kng. readers, 
etc. See Memoirs in Letters written by 
Himself , 1826. 

Murray. William, see Mansfiklp 

Fakl of. 
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1 hr Concrete Wall. 

Murray, or Hume, prin. riv. of Australia, 
rising in the Australian Alps and flowing 
W. to the sea through the shallow Lake 
Alexandrian. For the greater part of its- 
course it forms the boundary between 
Now 5*. Wales and Victoria. In conjunc- 
tion with the Darling it drains almost the 
entire S.E. quarter of the continent. It* 
total length is about 1500 m. Owing ro 
sandbars at its mouth it is inaccessible 
for large vessels but navigable for small 
st enu icrs. Its chief tri hs. are the Murrain - 
bidgee. Lachlan, and Darling. The water 
of the M. is used for irrigation purposes, 
being dammed r t the Ilume reservoir 
when' the Alit-ta Muta joins it, so that it is 
available in the dry season. The Hume 
Heservoir stores 1.250.000 acre feet of 
water which rims off a catchment area of 
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about 6000 sq. m. of mountainous country lecturer at Cambridg? Univ. in 1924. 
on the border of Victoria and New 8. He ed. Peace News from 1940, and. In 
Wales. It is composed of an earthen this connection, wrote The Necessity of 
embankment 111 ft. long and a massive Pacifism (1937). His writings largely 
concrete wall, forming tho spillway and consist of literary criticism and criticism 
outlet works, across the riv. for 1042 ft. of existing social institutions. Among 
on the New 8. Wales side. On t he; Victorian his many works art? As] wets of Literature 
side, an earthen embankment 3827 ft. (collected essays in the Athemeum, 1020); 
long, brings the total length to one mile. The Things we are (1922): Things to come 
The reservoir forms a vast inland lake of (1928): God (1929); Son of Woman (on 
33.000 ae.- - three times the size of Sydney 1). 11. Lawrence. 15)31); The Xecessity of 
Harbour. The large volume of water Coynmunism (1932); Between Two Worlds 
stored in it ensures an adequate flow of (autobiographical, 1931): Shakespeare 
water in the irrigated areas in the lower (1936); The Defence of Democracy (15)39); 
reaches of the M. R. In 1919 the govs. The Betrayal of Christ bg the. Churches 
of New 8. Wales and Victoria agreed (1910); Christoeracy (1912); Adam and 
on a scheme for the diversion of tho head- Ere (19H); The Free Society (1947). Also 
waters of the Snowy H. (</.t\) across the a collect ion of Poems (1919). Ho colla- 
Australian Alps into the Upper M. and borated with lluth K. Muntz in a biography 
Tumut Ks. in connection with a vast of bis wife, Katherine Mansfield (< 7 .r.) 
hv 1 1 ro-eleetric irrigation project estimated (1933). lie rejects criticism which lacks 
to cost £A1 70,000,000. The scheme, thut ri foroncc to life as a whole which, in 
which will take many years to complete, his later years, ho hits come to regard as 
will, it is estimated, yield 1.390.000 kilo- essential to all criticism, and considers 
watts, about one-half more than the that ‘the function of true criticism is to 
current total consumption of electricity establish a definite hierarchy among the 
m the two states. It is expected that in great artist-, of the past, as well as to test, 
about eight years the water available for the production of the present: by tho 
irrigation in the Murrumbldgee valley combination of those activities it assists 
will be twice the volume now available tho organic unity of all art,’ (Aspects of 
and that soon afterwards large-scale Literature). It is said that the character 
generation of power will begin. See J. M. of Hem's Burlap in Aldous Huxley’s Paint 
Holmes, The Murray \ 'alley. 1948. Counterpoint is founded on M.’s per- 

Murray Bay, or Malbaie, watering-place Humility. See study by it. Heppeiisluil. 
and bay of Charlevoix oo., Quebec, 1934. 

t’unada, on the Lower St. Lawrence it. Murshidabad, city and dint, of Bengal, 
Hop. 4300. India. The utv lies 1 1 . > in. N. of Cal- 

Murray Bridge, tn. of S. Australia. On cutta. and extends along both sides of the 
the R. Murray. />0 m. S.K. of Adelaide, on sacred it. Dhagirathi. During most of 
the Adelaide -Melbourne road and rail- the eighteenth < entury it was t lie .Muslim 
way line. Centre of an extensive dairying cap. of Bengal, and was a flourishing and 
industry, its other pursuits are agriculture an important city. It contains the palace 
and pastoral. It, i- a popular tourist of tho nuvvab. a handsome structure. The 
resort. Pop. 4000. industries include tin iiiauuf. of silk and 

Murraysburg, vil. and div. of Capo of jollier fabrics, embroidery, ami articles 
Hood Hope, 8. Africa. Tho vil. Is ,50 m. of curved ivory, gold, silver, etc-. The 
W.N.W. of Hrnaf-lleinot. Pop. (vil.) ■ entire dist. eovors an area of 21 13 sq. m., 
‘white) 1290, (others) 3799. • ami the pop. numbers about 1,509,900. 

Murree, or Marri, hill station and sana- ! Pop. or tn. 293)09. 
lorinin of Pakistan, about It) m. N.K. of Mursia, sec Ks/.kk. 

Rawal Plndi (altitude 7520 it.). Pop.! Murten, see Moiiat. 

(winter) 20t)9, (summer) 20.990. . Murtoza, fishing centre of Aveiro, 

Miirren, vil- of the Bernese Obci •and, I Portugal. 30 m. S. of (>j»ortr». Pop. 
Switzerland, 3 m. S.W. of Lautorbriinncn. \ 19.000. 

ft affords a fine view of the Jungfrau. : Murviedro, see S\c;rv to. 

Pop. 1600. I Mus, Mush, or Moush, prov. (it) of 

Murrhine, or Myrrhine, Vases, celebrated j Turkey, 55 in. W. of Van Coin Lake, and 
vessels of antiquitv , brought from Asia to 1 largelv peopled by Armenians. Pop. 
Rome by Porrtpey, after his victory over j 82.5 IS. 

Mi thri dates. : Musa, Abu Abdallah Mohammed Ben, 

Murrumbldgee, riv. of New S. Wales, I \rabiun mal hemal iciuu, the first of his 
rising on the N.K. of Hicj Australian Alps, j countrymen to write* on tl»o .science of 
aud flowing 1359 m. westwards to join the , algebra, and to whom Europe is indebted 
Murray, 9 n w. <.bl. of the mouth of the I for its introduction. 

Darling. Jt is navigable for 500 m. i Musa, Antonius, Bom, physician and 
during the wet season. { a brother of Euphnrlms. fo said to have 

Murry. John Middleton (b. 1889). Brit. ■ been the first to recomibend the use 
writer, b. in Beckham. London. He was of cold hath*. and treated t he Emperor 
educated at Christ's Hospital and Brase- , Augustus l»v this means. Was also of 
nose College. Oxford, was on the staff of ; a literary bent and acquainted with Virgil 
the Westminster* Gazette, 1912-13, being and Horace. 

art critic 191314. During the First Musa, Ibn Nosseyr, or Noeair (a.ik 640- 
World War he served in the political 715), Arab conqueror of N. Africa in 699- 
intelllgence div. of the War Office. 709. In 712 he formed an alliance with 
Editor of the Athentrum; 1919-21, and of Count. Julian and crossed to Spain, taking 
the AdeAphi, 1923-30. He became Clark ! scv. Important t ns., amongst them Seville. 
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On his return he fell under the displeasure 
of the caliph of Damascus, who exiled 
him. 

Musaeus, Ok. grammarian who fl. about 
the tlfth century a.d. He wrote an erotic 
poem describing the loves of Hero and 
Lcander, which lias been trans. inlo Eng. 
more than once, notably by Christopher 
Marlowe ( Dill liey’s ed., Bonn. 1874 ). and 
inlo Oer. by A. Zininiorinunn (111 14). 

Musaeus, Johann Karl August (1735- 
1787), Her. novelist, b. at Jena. 11 is first 
work, entitled Grandison tier Zwcitc, was 
pub. In 17(12 and rewritten about twenty 
years later under the title of Der dentsrhe 
( i rami i son, its object being to satirise the 
Eng. novelist Hiebardson’s hero, lfjs 
most important work was V oiks ut arch rn 
der Deutschcn, a series of satirical tales 
(1782-8G). See M. Midler. K. A. 
Mu salts, 1867; also Carlyle’s trails, and 
biographical notices. 

Musca (littt. the fly), constellation 
situated JO. of Oh a nucleon and S. of the 
Southern Ooss, also sometimes known 
under the inline of Apis (the bee), and 
formerly used to designate a constellation 
N. at Aries. It contains nine stars, visible 
to the nakod eye, one of the third and 
three of the fourth magnitude. 

Musoardine, or Silkworm Rot, disease 
which causes much 1< • nr, silkworms. 
It is caused by a fungus, many ulllcil 
species of which are parasites on Lepi- 
doptera, both in the caterpillars and the 
perfect insects. 

M us oat, tn. and seaport on the S.K. 
coast of Arabia, cap. of the sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman. It is under Brit, 
political influence. The climate is hot and 
unhealthy. Dales are tin* prin. export. 
M. was taken by the Portuguese in l. r »08 
and remained under their rule till 1650. 
when they were finally expelled. M. was < 
once an important, prosperous m.. but 1ms 1 
been falling into decay for manv ycais a ml ; 
most of its former trade now goes to the . 
sister port of Mntrah. which is the start ing 
point of the trade route to the interior. ! 
but. M. still remains the seat of govern- 1 
ment. Pop. about 4 MM). 

Muscatel, Muscatello, Muscadel, or 
Muscadine lit. moscadn, musk), white 
wine produced in Languedoc. France, 
both strong and sweet. Tla* name is 
generally applied, however. to most Fr. 
and It. wines made from the muscadine 
grape, either of the red «>r white variety. 

Muscatine, city of Iowa.. F.S. \.. on the 
r. b. of the Mississippi. Manat's, include 
pearl buttons, terra-cotta, pottery, etc. 
Pop. 18.000. 

Muscle, structure of the hotly capable 
of causing motion by the contract ion of 
its fibres. Muscular tissue consists of 
elongated cells or fibres. The fibres 
making lip some of the Ms. consist, of 
* protoplasmic material with transverse 
stripes; these arc call* d striped or striated 
fibres. Others possess no transverse 
markings, and are therefore known ns 
non-strinted or plain mnsenlar fibres, 
livery muscular film* 1ms the property of 
contracting, that is. on the receipt of a 
certain stimulus n chemical change is 
brought about, resulting in a change In ! 


1 Muscle 

the elastic tension of the cell. An in- 
crease of tension occurs hi the points of 
at tachment of the cell to neighbouring 
tissues, which ordinarily move under the 
strain, so that the length of the fibre 
decreases, while its diameter becomes pro- 
portionately bigger, in some Ms. this 
contraction is voluntary; that is. it is the 
result of an act of will. This modification 
of consciousness is accompanied by a 
certain mode of activity in some of the 
cells of the large brain, or cerebrum. By 
this means an impulse is communicated 
to the nerve -fibres supplying the Ms. and 
is conveyed to the M. by end-plates or 
expansions of the nerve' -fibres situated on 
the surface of the muscular fibres. Other 
Ms. are not under the control of the will. 
Such are the Ms. causing the motion of 
• the stomach and other parts of the alimen- 
tary canal. They arc called involuntary 
Ms., and are made up of non -striated 
fibres, except the cardiac M., which re- 
sembles voluntary Ms. in being striated. 
It is. however, not always possible to 
classify Ms. as voluntary and involuntary . 
for some of them, such as those of the 
tongue, larynx, and eyeballs of the Vcrte- 
brata. and certain Mh. of Arthropoda, are 
intermediate hi type. The capacity of a 
M. for responding to a stimulus is termed 
its excitability. In cardiac M. the extent 
of contraction does not depend upon the 
intensity of t lie stimulus, but in M*. 

| attached to the bones a relation is main- 
j twined between contraction and stimulus, 
j If. however, a M. has been repeatedly 
icontnn-icd without much intermission, a 
i stimulus docs not evoke the usual extent 
J of contraction. This condition is called 
j muscular fatigue, and further evidence of 
; it L.-, si ITonled by the increasingly longer 
1 periods of relaxation. Eventually the M. 
will fail to respond at all to the stimulus. 
Miismlur fatigue is due to the formation 
of I.iiM ic mid from the glj eogeu in the 
M. cells. This glycogen is produced by 
the act am of insulin (r/.r.) on the sugar 
dissolved in the blood, and. apparently 
by .in internal rearrangement of t he mole- 
; t ulc, gh eogeu is « ••liveried into lactic 
a i id. This change accompanies the ton- 
i 1i.it turn of the M., and heat is produced 
, dm mg the process. \ young athlete, 
running u - fast ns lie can, produces about 
i font gi. mimes* of lactic acid per iac. 

I'unng relaxation some of the protein 
| in f he M. cell combines with and neutralises 
the l.o iic acid, and recovery from fatigue 
1 is elicited by oxidation of the product. 
This process results in the re -formation of 
proicin, the conversion of some of the 
i.iciio m id into glycogen, and the eom- 
! plete oxidation of the remainder with the 
[elimination of carbon dioxide and the 
\ production of heat. 

\\ hen exercise is moderate the amount 
of lactic acid in the blood reaches its 
maximum after a few minutes and is 
quick! v removed by the increase of the 
oxygen supply by deep and rapid breath- 
ing. If exercise *.«• very strenuous the 
lactic acid increase* until then* are symp- 
toms of distress, and eventually a type of 
rigor mortis may he caused. The fleshy 
part of a M. is usually attached at each. 
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end to bonds, or tendons. of white fibrous Muselier, Emile Henri (6. 1882), Fr. 
tissue, which is itself non-contraetile. but admiral, b. in Marseilles and educated at 
in Vertebrate, serves to join the M. to the Brest naval school. Ho was a cor- 
some bone. The attachment which is votte captain in 1918 and, after the First 
more fixed is called the origin ; that which- World War, becamo frigate captain (1922), 
is more movable is called the insertion, rear-admiral (1933). and vice-admiral 
Thus the biceps has two origins, in the (1939). Among his commands before the 
coracoid process and tho glenoid cavity; Second World War were those of the 
its insertion is in the tuberosity of the defences of Cherbourg and of the second 
radius, or the outer bouo of tho fore- cruiser div. lu the Mediterranean; in 
arm. Kvcry M. is supplied with blood- 1938 he was appointed admiral coin- 
vessels, and lymphatics to carry the sub- manding the navy and defences of Mar- 
stances for repair of tissue, for the com- soilles. On the collapse of France in 1940 
bust ion which liberates the energy result- M. joined Gen. de Gaulle (July 1940). 
ing in contraction, and for the removal of who made him comma ndcr-in -chief of the* 



musclk 

1. B, biceps muscle; O, origiu, Attachment to scapula by two tendons; L, iiim-Uioii on radius. 

2. Diagrammatic representation of nm<' I F, and lkiTui-pUtrs on a striated muscle bbre; N, nucleus. 

3. Connected cells of cardiac musr 1< 'diagrammatic ); N, mu leu;. 

4. Un>tiiated muscle hhre {diagraiutua'r j ; * vtopi.isiri ; N, nucleus 


waste products. See also Clonus cm Free Fr. naval force- (1940 -42), and of 
Reflkxi s. See Sir W. Mackenzie. The, ihc Free Fr. air forces (1 940- 41 ). M. led 
Action of Muscles, 1918; J. F. Fulton, > Mu* Free Fr. naval forces in the occupation 
Muscular ('on traction, 1920; A. V. Hill, of .Saint-Pierre and Miquelon Is. against 
Muscular .bh>?h/j926;and A. I). Ritchie. • the representatives of the Vichv Gov. 
The Comparative Physiology of Muscular ! there. Ho was made national commis- 
Tissue, 1928. i noner of navy and merchant, navy in the 

Muscovy, name properly applying to , Fr. National Committee, but resigned hi 
the anct. principality of Moscow, but used , March 1942 and in the {following year 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ! became assistant to Gen. ffiraud (g.r.) in 
to mean the whole of Russia. , Algiers. After the war ne was chief of 

Muscovy, or Musk, Duck ( Cairina • the Fr. naval delegation bf tho military 
uwschaia ), species of wild duck native to mission for Uer. affairs till 1915. Founded 
Central and Sf America, where It, nests in | a new political party called the Union for 
the trees of forest swamps. It is often i the Defence of the Republic (1946). Hon. 
reared in poultry yards of Ktironean K.C.B.; Grand Officer of the Legion of 
countries as an ornamental bird for lakes Honour. 

and parks. Xt is alsb called Barbary Muses (Lat. Music, Gk. Mownu) were, 
duck. according to the earliest writers, tho 
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inspiring goddesses of song, and, according 
to later notions, divinities presiding over 
the different kinds of poetry, and over the 
arts and sciences. They are usually 
represented as the daughters of Zeus rind 
Mnemosyne, and b. in Pieria, at the foot 
of Mt. Olympus. Their original number 
appears to have been three; but after- 
wards they are always spoken of as nine 
in number. Their names and attributes 
were: (1) Clio, the muse of hist., repre- 
sented in a sitting or standing attitude, 
with an open roll of paper, or chest of 
books. ( 2 ) l<]u ter pc, the muse of lyric 
poetry, with a flute. (3) Thalia, the muse 
of comedy and of merry or id > llic poetry, 
appears with a comic mask, a shepherd’s 
stuff, or a wreath of ivy. ( 1 ) Melpomene, 
the muse of tragedy, with a tragic mask, 
the club of Hercules, or a sword: her head 
is surrounded with vine ieaxes, and she 
wears t he cothurnus. (."> ) Terpsichore, t he 
muse of choral dance and song, appears 
with the lyre and the plectrum. ( 0 ) 
Erato, the muse of erotic poetry and 
mimic- imitation, sometimes also has the 
lyre. (7) Pnlyrmiiu or Polylivinniu, the 
muse of the sublime hymn, usually appears 
without- any attribute, in a pensive or 
meditating at-litude. ( 8 ) Crania, the 
muse of astronomy. wi*3» a staff pointing 
to a globe, it*) Calliope oi Cnlliopea. 
the muse of epic poetry, represented 
in works of art. with a tablet and stylus, 
and sometimes with a roll of paper or 
a book. The worship of tiie M. was 
Introduced from Thrace, and Pieria into 
theotiu; and their favourite haunt m 
Burnt iu was Mt. Helicon, where were the 
sacred fountains of Aganippe and Hippo- 
crenc. Mt. Parnassus was likewise sacred 
to them, with the Custulun spring. 

Museums (from Uk. temple 

of the Muses), name now given to buildings 
when* collect ions of scientific, literary , and 
natural curiosities and works of art are 
stored for the benefit of t bo public. The 
first of the kind was the famous umv. 
building ut. Alexandria (including the 
library). Here were lodged and enter- 
tained t Ho men of learning, each of whom 
hud a handsome revenue. It?, founda- 
tion is attributed to Ptolemv 8 oier (<\ *283 
u.t\). A library or picture gallery may 
be included, but in lint am does not 
usually form the sole or o\ou the most 
prominent feature of M. properly so called, 
though on the Continent the terms *musoo' 
and * museum ’ arc regularh used for such 
collect ions. These institutions remained 
practically unknown from the fourth to 
the seventeenth venturi, anil the curliest, 
were merely aimless collect ions of curi- 
osities, a mussed without method orsyHtem. 
usually by private individuals, such as the 
Trades cunt Museum, width became more 
.valuable as the Ashmolean Museum (c. 
10711), at Oxford. The growth and 
development, of the modern M. were a 
feature of the later nineteenth century, 
tho chief aims (as enunciated in 1870) 
being to provide education and recreation 
for the people. Ideal M. should tench 
the connection between tin* different 
branches of learning, and destroy the, 
arbitrary distinction drawn between M. 

£.E. 9 


of ' science ’ and of ‘art.* Lack of space 
has sometimes been responsible for such 
separations, notably in the ease of the 
transfer of the natural hist, specimens to 
Cromwell ltoad, 8 . Kensington, from the 
Brit. Museum in Bloomsbury (founded 
c. 1 7 a 3 from the Sloane collection). The 
(iuimet Museum at Paris is a museum of 
religious; the Pitt -Hi vers Museum ut 
Oxford illustrates the evolution of man- 
made objects. The Fitzvvlllium Museum 
at Cambridge possesses an excellent col- 
lection of engravings, MSS., and books 
left by its founder. Viscount Fit-zwilliam: 
the ‘Hunterian M.’ of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons is a museum of com- 
parative anatomy. Noted M. of wider 
and more general aim are the Vatican in 
Rome (started by Pope Julius II.), the 
Ffiizi and Pitli (chiefly painting and 
sculpture) at Florence, the Louvre of 
Paris (opened to tho public c. 1783), M. 
at Leningrad, DnMlen, Munich, Berlin, 
Vienna. Naples, Milan, Venice, and in 
America the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania (189(5), and the 
National Museum ut Washington (r. 187<»>, 
under l lie control of the Smithsonian 
[ Institution. M. may be under national, 

[ prov.. or muriiciapl control, or run by a 
1 semi-public bodv. such as a univ. or a 
I trade guild. Many national M. originated 
I iri pnxati* (affections, as. for example, 
i the * Hunterian M.’ of the Royal Col- 
I lege ol surgeons, London, and of Hlusgow 
! I iiiv.. and above all the Brit. Museum 
I itself. Holland formerly hail many col- 
i teefions ow n< d by her men bant primes, 
i The various great exhibitions, and espe- 
I eiully tis.it of I.h.H. 'hd much to promote 
I interest m M. and led to the cstab. of 
i many in the nineteenth century. Some- 
I what ‘dniilar arrangements are made in the 
j science exhibitions at s. Kensington where 
■ a wide range of mechanical appliances is 
prepared so that students may obtain 
| instruction by setting In motion a numbir 
I of working models. Mcditul aud surgical 
' M. are important to scientific training and 
! are added to modern univs. granting 
J surgical and medical diplomat. The wax 
I model exhibition at Ouy’s Hospital is 
particularly famous. A comparatively 
! modi rn movement is that of displaying 
i exhibits of puiticular interest, to the iliM. 

; This is done by the Ucflrye Museum in 
: Kingsiand Road. London, which lies in 
I tin* tent re of the furniture-making iu- 
j dustry . One of the most- interesting col- 
I lections formed of late years consists of 
' exhibits relating to the First World War 
; w Inch are now housed in the Imperial 
War Museum, Lambeth Road, 8 .E.I. 

| Despite the fact that bombing caused 
I nmii) of London’s M. to remain closed 
I for some time after the war. there was 
evidence, as early as I94l>. of a greatly 
increased interest in the M. Thus the 
Natural Hist. Museum, with it* galleries 
completely closed, was selling far more of 
its pubs., including serious scientific 
works, t huu before t war. Attendances 
at the Science Museum were almost 
double those of the years before 1939 and. 
similarly, there were greatly Increased 
attendances at the Victoria and Albert, 

Q 
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Museum, although only n lew of its gal- 
leries were open. The Imperial War 
Museum, the oulv big museum in central 
London 8. of the Thames, had. even by. 
mid 1946, only a very small part of Its 
exhibition space in a tit state for use; the 
great bulk of Us galleries, though not 
actually destroyed l\v bombing, was still 
not usable. The London Museum (Lan- 
caster House) suffered no great damage 
from bombing, lmt was required by tin* 
gov. for oil ire* and conferences, and for a 
time it seemed doubtful whether it would 
continue as a museum, although by the 
will of the late Lord Leverhulme the in- 
tention wu" to present, his uucxplred 
Crown least to preserve a home for the 
London Museum and only secondarily to 
provide a setting for the above-mentioned 
uses, it is (1919) understood that the 
museum will be reopened in about eigh- 
teen months* time, not at Lancaster House 
but in a part of Kensington Palace. Also 
damaged was Sir John Soane’s Museum In 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, which is not strictly 
a museum but, rather, a special trust. 
The Natural Hist. Museum or. in other 
words, the Brit. Museum (Natural llist.), 
one of the great national scientific institu- 
tions. suffered severely from bomb 
damage, both to the building and to the 
exhibition cases, and it will be many years 
before the exhibition galleries are com- 
pletely restored. In all. the damage 
suffered by museum buildings in London 
during the war amounted to £ 1,294, 000. 
But very little damage was caused to 
their contents, apart from the loss of 
200.000 books in the Brit. Museum library 
and some 30,000 vols. of prov. newspapers 
at its newspaper library at Hendon. It 
is planned to construct' a new library 
building for the Brit. Museum on land 
adjacent to the museum, ami a new 
ethnographical building at the N.E. 
corner of the museum site. The latter 
would take the place of tlie Ethnographical 
Museum at S. Kensington, suggested in 
the 1938 Hellenic of the rStHndiug Com- 
mission on M. and Galleries, and would 
possibly allow of the removal of the con- 
tents of the India section of Victoria and 
Albert Mnseum to Bloomsbury. (Third 
Report of the Standing Commission on 
M. and Galleries. II.M.S.O., 1918.) 

In recent year** M. have been increasingly 
used for educational purposes in conse- 
quence of the adoption of methods of 
visual teaching. This method of instruc- 
tion is largely adopted in the V.S.A., and 
instruction of thi* nature Is afforded in 
the Brit. Museum where at stated hours 
lectures are given to groups of school 
children, students, and visitors. For full 
information on normal arrangements at 
the chief M. In the United Kingdom see 
XV h tinker" 8 A bn n n nek. 

See h. Viardot. Lot Mvstes d'Eumpe. 
I860: P. Blanche, Hap port mir les musses 
. a* Europe* *1885-90; T. Greenwood, 
Museums and Art Galleries. 1888; A. Ba- 
bean, Le Ijouvre ft son histoire , 1 89/) ; Sir 
W. Flower, Essay* on Museums , 1898; I). 
Murray, Museums: Thein H istorj/ and Their 
Use , 1904; V. Scherer. Deutsche Museum , 
1913; M. T. Jackson, The Museum , 1917; 


Q. Hamburger. Muscurnkundc (with 
bibliography), 1924; Report of Royal 
Commission on Xational Museums 
and Galleries. 192a: C, R. Richards, 
Industrial Art and the Museum , 1927; 
II.M.S.O. (pub.). Museums and Art Gal- 
leries. 1933; Board of Education (cd.), 
The A lusei i ms and the Schools. 1933; A. S. 
Wittlin, The Museum and The Museum, 
its History and its Tasks in Education. 
1949: arid nun. reports of the world's 
chief M. 

Muserrave, Samuel (1732-c. 1780). Eng. 
classical scholar and physician, lie wrote 
Fxerci tat tones in Euripidem (1762); Two 
Dissertations, on ‘Gk. Mythology* and 
on ‘Newton’s Objections to the Chrono- 
logy of the Olympiads’ (1782); Animad- 
rersiones in Sophoe/em (1800); and works 
on medical subjects. Helped edit Euri- 
pides (4 vols., 1778). His notes on 
Sophocles were bought by Oxford Univ. 
after his death, and were included in an 
cd. of the tragedies pub. at Oxford in 
1800. See Schweighfluser’* ed. of \ ppian ; 
Gentlemen" s Magazine, 1770; and J. 
Nichols. Literary Anecdotes. 1781. 

Musgrave, William (r. 1607-1721), Eng. 
physician and antiquary, studied at 
Oxford, lie was secretary to the Royal 
Society (1G8">). and settled in Exeter 
(1G91), practising ns a physician. He 
wrote treatises on gout and medicine. 
His three antiquarian studies, Julii X'italis 
Ep\taphium (1711), Geta firitannicus 
<1716», and Belyi um Rritanv irum. were 
reissued as Antiyuitatcs Hritanno-Relgicsr 
(1719). For these researches he was pre- 
sented by George I. (some say his son. 
the Prince of Wales) with a diamond ring 
on Aug. 6, 1720. Sec A. ii Wood, Athena 
Oxon . iv, (Bliss ed.), and W. Monk. 
Coll, of Phys. i. (2nd «*d.), 1878. 

Mushroom ( Agaricuspsalliotu campestris). 
very variable Brit, fungus, which has long 
been valued for its edible qualities, and 
has heeii cultivated from ‘spawn’ since 
the seventeenth century. The ‘spawn’ 
is old aim'd from rich old pastures where 
horses and rattle have been feeding, and 
is made up with moderately dry cakes of 
dung and earth, if properly prepared it 
last* tit for use for five years, the fungus 
being in a white thread-like form (my- 
<eliiim). Except during a few weeks in 
a at mi * n the supply of good fresh Ms. 
falls fur short, of the demand; but their 
production throughout the year is not 
* peri ally difficult, and while the crop is 
profitable in itself, the spent manure 
horn M. beds is all important In the 
sun-ess of modern methods of intensive 
<ull ure. The crop can bo raised in the 
open air, in frames, sheds, or cellars, as 
well as natural eaves, mines, or railway 
tunnels, wherever an even* temp, of from 
•>A* to 60° can be maintained from the 
fermenting manure. In the open the 
M. bed is made ridgo-shape on the driest 
possible site; elsewhere It is made flat. 
The use of manure from houses fed largely 
on corn and littered with long straw Is 
essential and the decline in the number 
of horseH In Great Britain in recent years 
has presented M. growers with a serious 
problem ; efforts have been made to find 
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a synthetic compost which will servo as 
a growing medium. There are no rough 
and ready distinctions of Ms. from other 
fungi; but the botanical features, though 
variable, make identification easily pos- 
sible. When young it is globose, ex- 
panding until nearly flat, and from 3 to 
0 in. across. It is white, and the thick 
ilesh turns brown when cut or broken. 
Tho stem is stout, with a ring or frill near 
the top; and the crowded gills turn from 
rosy to dark brown. It occurs naturally 
in rich, open ground, not under trees. 
See also Chant arkllk and Fungi. See 
E. Step, Toadstools amt Mushrooms of the 
( ■ountryside, 11131; VV. F. Bcwlcy and 
.1. Harnett, Cultivation of Mushrooms, 
1934; W. J. May, Mushroom Culture for 
Amateurs , 1935; and L. L. Pray, Common 
Mushrooms , 1930. 

Musio, although in its modern form tho 
most artificial of the arts, is primarily the 
most universal and spontaneous. It 
differs from tho other arts in that ‘time,’ 
both In the rhythmic basis of M. and ulso 
in tho definite duration of any musical 
phrase or performance, is an essential 
faetor. In this It contrasts sharply with 
painting and architecture, which depend 
ou. spatial values, and it lacks the repre- 
sentational element 1:. poetry, although 
poetry, M.. and the nance probably had a 
common origin in ritual. They still share 
the vital elements of rhythm. Structurally 
M. is allied to mathematical selence, the 
two fundamental concords, tho octave 
and tho perfect fifth, being built up from 
the frequency-ratios 2 : 1 and 3 ; 2 res- 
pectively. These facts were known In the 
sixth century b.c. to Pythagoras, who 
also defined the tonal position of the 
fourth. 

M. in some form is probably as anct. 
ami universal as speech; hut, in the general 
acceptance of the term, Gk. M. is tho 
radix from which its development must tie 
traced. Gk. M. was, doubtless, largely 
influenced by Chaldean and Egyptian, by 
Indian and Chinese, such an it was ; and 
nev. early Christian chants were derived 
from Jowish synagogue tunes. But. no 
deep study of such influences is possible, 
although it is surmised that ample 
material would have been available if the 
Alexandrian library had been preserved. 
Musical intonation was an important 
feature of all Gk. drama, and even the 
Homeric epics were declaimed to the 
accompaniment of a lyre. The term M. 
was held by the Gks. to signify any art 
over which the nine Mimes presided, and 
poetry and melody wen' combined in one 
art form as a matter of course, although 
harmony in the modern sense was un- 
known — a characteristic which still per- 
sists in M. uninfluenced by the European 
tradition. The Gk. system was based on 
the tctrucliord, a group of four notes 
derived from the four strings of tho 
early lyTe; the total span was a fourth, 
blit three genera were recognised, where- 
by the two iuuor notes could be dia- 
tonic or chromatic or enharmonic (t.c. 
including quarter-tones). With tho de- 
velopment of tho lyre the span was 
increased to two octaves by the super- 


imposition of four tetrachords: hence 
were derived the modes, eight-note scales 
whose character depended on the position 
of the rnese, the upper note of the second 
tetrachord, which acted as a kind of tonic. 
Each mode was associated with a par- 
ticular mood, and had a moral quality. 
Thus tho Dorian mode was regarded as 
military and masterful, the Lydian os 
effeminate. At first all M. was handed 
down orally, as folk M. has continued to 
be, but with such importance attaching to 
M. as a literary adjunct, although its 
possibilities os an absolute art were un- 
suspected, it was not long before some 
method of definite systematisation and 
notation of sound was sought. The Gks. 
developed two such systems, one for vocal 
and one for instrumental M., based on the 
letters of the alphabet, which could be 
differently placed so that half- and quarter- 
tones could be recorded. Under the 
Horns, the chmmatio and enharmonic 
genera and tho tetrachord basis of the 
system fell into disuse, and tho whole 
tradition might have been lost but for 
the Christian Church. In the early days 
the congregation took a musical part, in the 
Her vice, and the M. naturally took over 
many Gk. and Jewish elements (c/. the 
verbal survival of Kyrie Eleison and 
Alleluia). Control gradually passed to 
the priesthood, who regularised it in the 
form of plainsong and estab. the ecclcB. 
modes. These are derived from the Gk. 
modes, with important differences; the 
Gk. names were applied to them by the 
theorist Boethius (d. c. a. I). 524). The 
Church frowned on instrumental M.. and 
at first there was no rhythmic inde- 
pendence owing to the melody being tied 
to the scansion values of classical poetry- 
The commonest method of notation was 
the system of neunar, but this served only 
to remind the singer of the approximate 
difference in pitch of successive notes in a 
melody lie had already memorised, with- 
out expressing the exact intervals. It 
was not until the early tenth century that 
any definite progress in notation was 
made, ah hough the literal code, in which 
Lut.. characters had superseded the Gk.. 
had been developed, and the modern 
seven-lctier method began to be used in 
conjunction with tho ncunue. About the 
time ol Ilucbuld (d. 930), whoso system of 
writing words in the spaces of a staff 
representing the strings of an instrument, 
useful in vocal M.. did not survive him. a 
red line was drawn horizontally across a 
page to represent F; and the immediate 
addition of a given or yellow line above 
and parallel to the red, to give the locus 
of-C, made possible the precise expression 
of any interval up to an octave. The 
present type of staff was reached in the 
eleventh century; it consisted usually of 
four lines, although no number was 
definitely settled until the sixteenth 
ceutur> . when a four-line staff was re- 
stricted to plafnsong, five-line being used 
for other vocal >i and six -line for organ 
and virginal. Signs F, G, and G were also 
written to their relative lines, thus origin- 
ating the system of clefs. Bars, or staff, 
divs.. were introduced about 1450 to 
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indicate accent: their use for rhythmic had great musical influence owing to Its 
definition did not become general till the rhythmic freshness and the strong folk 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, element, which helped to loosen the old 
Many of these improvements have been academic rules. The same period saw a 
Attributed to Guido d 'Arezzo (</. c. 1050); great increase in instrumental M.; its 
hut probably he did no more than system- notation was by means of tablatures 
atise the geueral progress of the art. We based on the form of the instruments, 
owe to him the familiar symbols of sol- The trouvere Adam do la Halle (rf. c. 1*287) 
misation nit. re. mi, etc*.), based on the wrote M. for a pus torn l comedy and 
opening syllables of each line of a hymn pointed the way to opera. The four- 
to St. John the Baptist. teenth century saw the introduction of a 

By this time, aided by the progress in new method called Acs worn , in which the 
notation. M. had reached the stage of the rhythmic, modes were superseded, duple 
‘descant.’ or ‘discantus* (arc Harmony), time was used as well as triple, and other 
from which the whole art of counterpoint new devices, such as fauxbourdon, were 
was evolved, although the (ik. practice of added. The leading composer was Guil- 
* liiugudising ’ ii.e. siuging in two parts, one laume de Muchaut id. 1 .’*7 7 ). 
an octave above the other) bad been an The great, polyphonic period began in 
attempt in the sumo direction. The the fifteenth century with the foundation 
ur/januni, in which a series of fourths or of rojal chapels, an enormous increase in 
fifths was added to a canto fermo. was the technical resources, especially In imitative 
fii-st step; its origins go back to the ninth counterpoint, and 1 ho rise of national 
century and may have been due to the schools. In England Dunstable (d. 1453) 
inability of singers to remain in unJsou. achieved much greater smoothness of 
Further intervals, oblique and contrary texture. The great Netherlands school, 
motion, and a fueling for cadences were headed by Binchois (d. 1160). Dufay id. 
added by degrees, and the liexachord 1474), and Ockeghem id. 1 105), reached Its 
system was adopted as a scientific guide height iu Josquiu tics Bros (d. 1521). 
to teaching. This pointed towards the Later Netherlands composers founded 
major scale, but such implications were schools in other countries, cjj. Willaert 
regarded as musica fieta and not followed id. 1502) and Cyprien do Here id. 1565) 
to their conclusion. Composition at this in Venice and Arcadelt id. c. 15 75) in 
time was an arbitrary process, governed Home, where the tradition of polyphonic 
by scientific rather than aesthetic rules; church M. reached its apex iu the work of 
>1. was classed with mathematics iu the Palestrina id. 1594) and the Spaniard 
medieval uni vs. The twelfth and thfr- Vittoria id. 1611). The greatest of the 
teenth centuries, sometimes called the Flemings, Lassus or Lasso id. 1594), was 
Franconian period after the theorist a prolific composer iu all styles, sacred 
Franco of Cologne, saw the development and secular. This period was marked by 
of the rhythmic modes, based on the old the gradual decline of the modal system 
poetic metres, and further attempts to and a much greater interest in the ernn- 
define consonance and dissonance. More ! lions l use of harmony as against poly- 
than two independent parts were now phonic devices for their own sake. A 
allowed; the main voice was usually iu the stimulus wus also given to Her. church M. 
tenor, with the other parts embroidering by the Lutheran Reformation, which 
above and below it. Among the new forms encouraged congregational smgiug and 
of vocal M. were the conduct us, motet, popularised the chorale. Eng. church 
rondel, and rota (’or round), which inLro- composers of the period were Tve id. 
duced the principle of canonic imitation. 1573), Tallis (d. 1585), Byrd id. 1623), and 
The most, famous example of this type is Ribbons ic. 1625). Meanwhile secular 
tiiinwr is teamen in (MS. r. 1280, Brit, music, aided bv the Kennissuucc and the 
Museum: see article in Grove’s Dictionary <Ji**eo\ cry of printing, llowcred rapidly in 
of Music's, a flowing four-part canon over the Fr. chanson and the It. madrigal, 
a brief two-part rondel, also in canon, which was a cross between the popular 
probably the result of treating a popular frottota or street, song and the Flein, motet, 
tune m the manner of contemporary Marcnzio (d. 159:1), Gesuuldo id. 1614), 
church music. These early polyphonic ! and Monteverdi (1567-1043), introduced 
problems gave rise to a considerable ' new freedom and expressiveness into the 
theoretical literature, chiefly written by ; madrigal, which perhaps found its per- 
monks. - feet form iu England iu the works of 

Meanwhile secular M. had also changed: . Mnrley id. ?1003),\Veelkcs id. 1623). Wilbye 
crude chains and folk-songs had given (tf. 1638), B.vrd and Gibbous. The first 
place to the heroic songs of t lie minstrels to write important original M. for the 
(7.v.) of the tenth and eleventh centuries. ; organ (introduced from the E. iu the 
During the twelfth ami thirteenth ccn- 1 eighth century- but for long very prfmi- 
turles the troubadours ami trouv^rcs in ' live) was the Venetian Andrea Gabrieli 
France, and the minnesinger and ineister- i id. 1586), who developed the rieereare and 
singer in Germany hccume prominent; : toccata. lie was followed by Merulo ( d . 
many of them were of high rank, e.y. 11604), Svveelinck id. 1621). and Fresco- 
Count William, of Poitiers id. 1127), and j haldi id. 1644), in whom th0 fugue reached 
Richard I. of 'England id. 1199). This ; mat tins form. Much early instrumental 
movement was stimulated by contact ; M. was simply transcribed from the motet, 
with the K. through the crusades, the i hut donees were written for the lute and 
spread of the chivalry hlepl, and the growth j the popularity of the now domestic key- 
of the vernacular languages. It was con- hoard instruments gave rise to ft true 
corned with poetry as well as music, but 1 instrumental style, especially in England 
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and Italy. It found expression in suites, 
variations, and primitive programme M. 
Fantasies for groups of viols arc the an- 
cestors of chamber M . An early master of 
orchestral M. was Giovanni Gabrieli (d: 
1612), who wrote anti phonal works for 
contrasted groups of instruments. 

The next new forms, both originating in 
Italy about 1600, were opera and oratorio. 
Opera was an attempt to revive the Gk. 
combination of M. and drama, and was 
also Influenced by the madrigal; its first 
exponents were the Florentines Perl (d. 
1633) and Caccini (d. 1618), but Monte- 
verdi was the first muster (see Opera). 
His influence on the hist, of M. was enor- 
mous. He introduced string t.remolamio 
and pizzicato, and his harmonic advances 
led to the final substitution of key for the 
modal system. The first opera house was 
opened at Venice In 1637, and a thriving 
tradition began. Oratorio, in part evolved 
from the incidental M. of the early miracle 
and morality plays, began in Home with 
Cuvalieri (d. 1602). At first it was staged 
like opera, but Garissimi (d. 1674) en- 
deavoured to separate it by strengthening 
the choral element. In Germany Schillz 
(d. 1672) produced a new type by com- 
bining Venetian influence with old Ger. 
Passion M. f while a flourishing school of 
keyboard composers arose in Froberger 
(d. 1667), Buxtehude (d. 1 707), Reinkon 
(d. 1722), and Pachelbel (d. 1706) for the 
organ, and Kulinau (d. 1722) for the 
harpsichord. All these traditions were 
consummated in the work of J. S. Bach. 
Italv still led the field in other instru- 
mental forms, especially for strings, thanks 
to the perfection of the violin by the 
craftsmen of N. Italy. The trio, sonata, 
and concerto were developed by Co roll i 
id. 1713) and Vivaldi (d. 17+1), ami the 
harpsichord sonata bv Domcifico Scarlatti 
(d. 17.37). Meanwhile It. opera had over- 
run Europe, but only in France, where 
Lully (d. 1687 ) combiueddt with the ballet , 
was a national style founded. In England 
Purcell (d. 169.3) showed high dramatic 
genius but ostab. no tradition. Opera 
was standardised by Alessandro Scarlatti 
(d. 172.3), after whom it declined into 
empty formulas (are Opera). 

The first lialf of the eighteenth century 
H dominated by the figures of Handel 
(168.3-1757) and J. S. Bach (1685-1750). 
Handel's style was cosmopolitan, com- 
prising It. and Eng. as well as Ger. 
elements, and his genius essentially dra- 
matic, as shown in his Jewish oratorios 
even more than his forty It. operas, al- 
though he used all the known forms. lie 
combined unsurpassed lyric sweetness 
vfith massive choral effects on a greater 
scale than ever before*. Bach’s genius 
was religions and contemplative, introvert 
rather than extrovert; his Passions, 
church cantata*, and organ works are the 
summit of their kind. He was also the 
composer of xnuui excellent violin and 
clavier M., antf 'carried the new tonal 
polyphony to Its utmost, limits. Thanks 
largely to him a whole new world of key- 
board M. was opened up by the general 
acceptance of * equal temperament' (see 
Temperament) which rendered possible 
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a greatly extended variety of modulations. 
But his full influence was delayed, since his 
greatest M. remained unknown for nearly 
a century- In Franco his most important 
contemporaries were Frangois Couperin 
(d. 1733) in keyboard M. and llameau (d. 
1764) in grand opera and ballot. It was 
in Franco too that Gluck (1714-87) com- 
pleted his memorable reform of opera, 
designed to end the tyranny of singers, 
emphasise dramatic, expression, and so 
return to the principles of Monteverdi ami 
the ( tks. The middle years of the century 
saw the rise of an Important, movement led 
by Johann Stamitz (d. 1757) at. Mannheim, 
where the modern orchestra and the 
symphony were evolved, and sonata form, 
based on key contrast ami a reaction from 
polyphony, began to conus into its own. 
It was derived partly from the binary 
form of the old dance movements and 
partly from the operatic aria of Scarlatti 
and Handel. t\ F. E. Bach <d. 1788) 
created the modern piano sonata by 
applying sonata form to the colour possi- 
bilities of the new instrument. Sym- 
phony, sonata, and string quartet were all 
perfected by Haydn (1732-1809), the first 
of the great Viennese classical composers, 
and further extended by Mozart (1756 
1791). whose use of chromaticism intro- 
duced an almost romantic expressiveness. 
He was the one composer to reach the 
highest rank in every musical form; his 
operas, remarkable for their subtle 
characterisation, both summed up the 
whole It. tradition and led by way of Ger. 
Siuyspiel to romantic opera. Judging by 
his experiments in harmony and ‘colour.* 
and by the perfection to which he de- 
veloped the new forms (including the 
concern), which he made particularly his 
own), it lias been suggested that., hut. 
for his premature death, he would have 
done fmich that Beethoven (1770-1827) 
was left to accomplish. But however 
much Beethoven's earliest M. may re- 
semble Mozart's latest, his second and 
third period works, his sonatas, run- 
ivrlos, and chamber M., no less than his 
wonderful symphonies and overtures, 
opened up vast new tors, in the realm 
of individual and subjective expression, 
ilia last works, long misunderstood, 
looked far into the future. 

If Beethoven is the point of transition 
I from ‘ classical’ to ‘romantic' (the terms 
i are unsatisfactory, but have a generally 
accepted significance) in instrumental Ml, 
the same must be said of Schubert (1797 
1828) in song, and of C. M. von Weber 
(1786-1826) in opera. The Romantic 
movement (r/.v.) of the early nineteenth 
century was a general artistic reaction 
against 'academism* and- formalistic 
narrowness ; It appealed t.o the remote, 
violent, and mysterious, became con- 
nected with political and soc&tl ideals, and 
ended os a cult of the excessive. Romantic 
M. soon developed a strong literary con- 
tent, and Hoiight to express alien ideas of 
all kinds, often at the expense of formal 
balance. Beethoven influenced t.ho whole 
of nineteenth -century M.. but In many 
different ways. The classical tradition of 
sonata and symphony was followed (with 
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deviations) by Mendelssohn (1809 47) and 
Brahms (1833-97). The lenders In piano 
M. were Chopin (1810-47) and Schumann 
(1810- .06), whose attempts at tho larger 
forms were less successful. The mantle of 
song passed from Schubert to Schumann, 
Brahms, and Wolf (1860-1003). The first 
great exponent of programme M. was 
Berlioz (1803-60), whose remarkably 
original powers of melody, drama, and 
orchestration were not at. first recognised. 
Liszt (1811-86), besides exploiting the 
virtuoso powers of the piano and making 
important harmonic innovations, evolved 
from the symphonic form of Keethoven, 
the colour of Berlioz, and certain elements 
in Schubert's instrumental works a new 
form, the * symphonic poem,’ in which 
he pructiscd an elaborate method of 
theme transformation. This form has 
been cultivated by many later composers, 
most successfully by Richard Strauss 
(1864-1040). The central musical figure 
of the period was Wagner (1813-83) who, 
beginning as a composer of grand opera 
ill the Meyerbeer manner, combined 
Beethoven’s method of ^vmphonic de- 
velopment, Liszt’s theme transformation, 
and certain of (Hack’s ideals in a vast new 
stage form, the M. drama, which lie des- 
cribed and just hied in numerous prose 
writings. It is p«,t nlmr lo Wagner and 
haw dolled would-be successors, although 
the operas of Strauss approach it at some 
points. It is closer to the symphonic 
poem than to true opera, which it did not 
supersede. Indeed opera nourished 
throughout the century, purtkuhtrly in 
Italy and France, where the spectacular 
met boils of Meyerbeer (1701-1861) were 
succeeded by the more lyrical style of 
Gounod (1818-93). Massenet (1842-1012), 
and others and the revitalised opfra- 
rotnit/ue of Bizet (1838 75). In Italy tho 
traditional line led through Hossini (1792 
1868). Donizetti (1707-1848) and Bellini 
<1801-35) to Verdi (1813-1001), in whom 
it reached the height of musical and 
dramatic expressiveness. It then declined 
into inartistic realism, but Puccini (1858- 
1024 ) showed a strong lyrical and dramatic 
gift. 

Related to the Romantic movement are 
the nationalist movements, which drew 
much of their strength trom folksong. 
Jn Russia tho movement began with 
Glinka (1803-57) and reached great 
distinction in the Instrumental works of 
Balakirev (1837-1010) ami Borodin (1833 - 
1887) and the oxieras of Mussorgsky (1839 - 
1881) and Rimsky -Korsakov (1814 - 100S). 
Tchaikovsky (1810 -93). who used all 
forniH except, church M.. was more in- 
tluenecd by the W. romantic tradition; 
his symphonies have a strong subjective 
element. In Scandinavia Grieg (1843- 
1007) showed a genius for the song and 
short, piano piece, and Sibelius (ft. 1865) 
for tho symphony. In Bohemia Smetana 
(1824-84) founded a national opera, later 
enriched by JanAftek (1854-1928), and 
DvoFAk (1841-1004) enriched the classical 
forms. Later a lively So. school grew up 
under AlbAniz (I860- 1000), Granados 
(1867-1916), and Falla (1876-1046). The 
end of tho century saw the decline of the 


classical Austrian tradition In the verbose 
symphonies of Bruckner (1824-90) and 
Mahler (1860-1911) and the rise of im- 
portant, new movements in France and 
England. Franck (1822-00) late in life 
popularised cyclic form by applying 
Liszt’s methods to the sonata, and the 
far-ranging harmonic experiments of 
Debussy (1862-1918) boro fruit in ‘im- 
pressionism.' Ravel (1875-1037) devel- 
oped on similar lines with a personal 
harmonic iiiiom, and the exuberance of 
Chabrier (1841-04) and the burmouic 
subtlety of FaurA (1845-1024) also left 
their mark. In England Elgar (1857- 
1934) added a personal and national 
flavour to the classical tradition in large- 
scale choral and instrumental works, and 
Delius (1862 1934) adopted an intensely 
individual harmonic stylo. Holst (1874 - 
1934) and Vaughan Williams (ft. 1872) 
returned to folk M. and built up a style 
capable of mastering both traditional and 
modern forms on t lie largest scale. 

Tim twentieth century has seen a 
development in M. of revolutionary 
rapidity to which there have been two 
main contributing fac tors; first the break- 
up of the key system, largely due to the 
influence of Wagner and Debussy, and the 
search for freer forms, new rhythmic 
patterns, ‘afonality’ (the abolition of 
‘key’), polvtonalit v. and harmonic sys- 
tems built on the whole-tone, dodecuple. 
and niiiiiv other morn intricate scales; 
secoudh the rapid perfection of mechan- 
ised M., notably wireless, gramophone, 
and cinematograph reproduction. Two 
of the biggest influences m modern M. are 
.Stravinsky (ft. 18VJ), who has formed no 
definite ‘stjle,’ but has experimented in 
many new and daring rhythmic forms and 
‘ tone-colours. ' and Sell on berg (ft. 187 4). 
whose somewhat arbitrary t»* elve-tone 
system has been adopted in eeitain 
quarters, notably by Berg (1885-1935): 
but it is quite possible that the main 
stream of M. will be found to have passed 
thorn by. Other Important modern com- 
posers, apart from those mentioned above, 
are Hindemith <ft. 1805) in Germany; 
Bartuk (1881-1045) aud KndAly (ft. 1882* 
in Hungary; Honegger (ft. 1892) and 
Poulenc (ft. 1899) in France; Pizzetti (ft. 
1880) and Mulipiero (ft. 1882) in Italy: 
and in England and AmericA, Bax (ft. 
1885), Ireland (ft. 1870), Bloch (ft. 1880). 
Bliss < ft. 1801). ( ’upland (ft. 1900), Rubbra 
(ft. 1001), Walton (ft. 1902), Berkeley 
(ft. 1903). Barber (ft. 1910), and Britten 
(ft. 1913). In the period after tho First 
World War the reaction agaiust the 
cxccMtift of romanticism took an extreme 
form, resulting (as in the other arts) in 
various forms of sclfronsciousncss ami 
exhibitionism, which hardly helped to 
solve the problem of development. 
Recent ly t here have boon signs that it may 
be possible soon to distinguish the main 
course from the subsidiary disturbance,-. 
The other important present-day factor, 
the meehanisai ‘ ‘*i of M.. has brought 
knowledge and appreciation of M.. es- 
pecially classical M., to a vast hitherto 
uninterested public, and splendid per- 
formances of nil important works can he 
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heard through the media of wireless and 
the gramophone. The standurd (if criti- 
cism, and thus of performance, is rising, 
and the demand for new >1., for instance 
in the cinema, can hardly fail to encourage 
the composer. Jazz ( q.r .) M. is a con- 
spicuous contemporary phenomenon 
throughout the F.S.A. and Europe, as a 
dance-form ami for mechanical trans- 
mission. Primarily it is an exploitation 
of syncopated rhythm, usually at the 
expense of other musical qualities, and it 
owes much to primitive Negro M. Jt. is 
largely ephemeral, but may leave its mark 
on a feu surviving works. A more 
significant phase of the popularisation of 
M. is the revival both in Europe and 
America of musical festivals and societies 
and the high standard of performance 
that distinguishes their concerts. See 
also article* on Harmony; f \ ; 
Hom\ntic Movr.MK.NT; Schoois ok 
Mrsio: .Song, etc., on M. under Individual 
countries, and on the various composers. 

Ste Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians: Oxford History of Music , 
11. Koss (ed.). The Heritage of Music, 
1927 : Sir 1). F. Tnvey's articles iu Kncyclo- 
ptrdia Britannica , 1929, especially that on 
‘Music/; \V. J. Turner. Music: a Short 
History. 1032. 1919; f\ Sr holes. The 

Oxford Companion to Music, 1030; P. 1J. 
Lang, Music in Western ('’inlisation, 
1041; E. Worn, Everyman 's Dictionary of 
Music, 1940: and T. M. Finney, A History 
of Music, 1048. 

Music, Abbreviations in, see ABBRF.vi v- 

TION’S. 

Musical Box, instrument for producing 
music by mechanical means. It was in- 
vented in the middle of the eighteenth 
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century by the Swiss, who fitted minute 
plugs on a metal cylinder so arranged that 
they would strike separate bars of steel 
and set them librating, and so produce 
different tones. The M. 11., however, has 
long been superseded by the piano-player 
and the gramophone. 

Musical Clocks, see under Horology. 

Musical Comedy, form of theatrical 
entertainment, developed from opera 
bouffc and distinguished from oj>era by 
having spoken wither than sung dialogue. 
It has many of the characteristics of 
vaudeville (</.«.>— singing, humorous situ- 
ations, topicality, and burlesque — but. 
differs in having a loosely-connected plot, 
interspersed with songs. Musical plays 


of this type first found their outstanding 
popularity with the London productions 
of George Ed ward os (18.VJ-L91 j) at 
Paly’s Theatre and the Gaiety. The, 
Shop Girl was produced in 1 894 and ran for 
two years, followed by. among others. 
The Crush a. San Toy , A Country Girl , and 
The Maid of the Mountains , which ran for 
over 1300 performances. Ivan Cary 11, 
Sidney Jones, Franz Lehar. Oscar Strauss, 
and llarohl Fraser-Sinihun were among 
those who wrote the music for the suc- 
cessful productions of this epoch. JV1. C. 
has since continued to maintain its hold on 
public favour, being associated in par- 
ticular with the names of C. IL Cochran 
(b. 1872) in London and of Florenz Zieg- 
fcld (1807-1932) and Karl Carroll (fc. 1893) 
in New York. 

Musical Glasses were a sot of glasses of 
equal size, forming a musical instrument; 
they contained varying quantities of 
water, the height of the water in any 
particular glass determining its note. The 
method of playing was by rubbing the 
moistened finger round the rim of the 
glasses. They are first mentioned in 1051, 
and were very popular in the eighteenth 
century, being played in London hv Gluck 
in 174(>, whilst Mo/.irt mid licet ho veu 
wrote music for them. As improved by 
Franklin in 17(10, M. G. were often called 
a ‘ harmonica.' 

Music and Dancing Licences. VYitlun 
the Metropolitan Police did. {i.e. within 
20 in. of the cities oi London and West- 
minster. or m Middlesex) every house, 
room, garden, or other place used for 
public music or dancing must he licensed 
tor that purpose by the eo. coum il or co. 
hor. council within whose* jurisdiction the 
place is situated. Elsewhere licences are 
required only in those Ins. when* section 51 
of the Public Health Act. 1S90, has been 
adopted, in which cases the licences arc 
gra nlt'd by the magistrate. The men* 
ot cui-ionul use of a room for music and 
dancing, or a temporary use for dancing 
on tin* occasion of a festival, docs not, but 
a skating rink where music is played does, 
require a licence. The decided cases 
show that to require a licence there must 
he something habitual abouL the use of 
the place for public nm.de or dancing, 
though using the place once a month only 
would probably be regarded as ‘habitual.’ 
The licensing a lit hunt v hu\o an absolute 
discretion to grant or refuse it licence, 
subject to the obligation to exercise the 
discretion in a judicial manner. 

Music Halls. The ‘music hall.’ or 
‘ Mincty theatre,’ is a development, of 
the ‘saloon theatres,’ which existed In 
London in 1 830- 40. These were attached 
to taverns, and were very popular amongst 
the middle and lower dies serf who llkod to 
mix their dramatic amusfments with 
smoking and light refreshments. They 
gave dramatic performances ns well as 
variety entertainments, lmt were rest rioted 
by the ‘patent rights’ which were ulti- 
mately abolished through the efforts of 
a number of distinguished literary men, 
among whom were Charles Dickens, Sir 
Edward Hulwcr-Lytton. and Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd. After this the saloons 
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Muskhogeans 


gradually improved in character, and the 
M. H. of to-day began to appear, the first 
being the Canterbury in Lambeth, which, 
under the direct ion of Charles Morton, 
■cultivated the best class music; indeed 
4 An Operatic Selection* of Gounod's Faust 
was first performed in England here. 
Morton also opened the Oxford, and other 
halls soon followed, their popularity being 
assured by the cheap prices and physical 
comforts which they afforded. Hut the 
udvttnce in the M. 1J. excited the jealousy 
of t.he theatre, and matters came to a 
crisis in 180") when nn ambitious ballet 
was produced at the Alhambra in Leicester 
Square. The Alhambra was prosecuted 
for infringing the Stage-play Act, ami a 
long, unsatisfactory trial followed, with 
the result that the matter was token up by 
Parliament., and the M. H. worn granted 
the* privilege of producing ballets, vaude- 
villes, pantomimes, and other light pieces. 
Some of the chief in the list of M. H. arc 
the Coliseum, the London Hippodrome, 
the Pavilion, and the Palladium, and 
•associated with them ami older halls are 
tho names of George Ley bourne, llcssie 
Rellmoro, Marry Champion, the Groat 
Vance, Charles Coburn. Cliirgwin the 
White-eyed Kaffir. Gus Elen, ami Marie 
Lloyd. The adv**m •' the cinema, and 
especially the development of sound 
films, seriously affected the prospcrit.v of 
M. 11., and many wire converted into 
cinema houses, the Empire and the Tivoli 
of London being notable examples. At 
the present, time the term ‘music hall’ is 
giving place to the more applicable name 
of ‘variety theatre,’ the programme of 
entertainment often taking the form or 
‘revue.’ See A. Hadden, The Story of the 
Music Halt. IPS.'.; M. W. 1 fisher. Winkles 
•n\d Chiunpatjne, 111.18; and 11. Scott. The 
Kurin Doors, 1917 . 

Music, Royal College of, -wr Royal. 
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Musk (Mimuhis moschatus), small peren- 
nial plant of the order Scropliulariacene, 
with hairy leaves and blight yellow 
flowers. Some fine hortieull. varieties 


have been introduced. These arc best 
grown in pots trained on wire frames or 
in banging baskets. 

Musk, Artificial, substance known chemi- 
cally ay symmetrical tri nitro tertiary - 
butyltoluene. It is used in perfumery 
as a cheap substitute for natural M., 
which it closely resembles in odour. 

Musk Deer (Moschusvmschi ferns), native 
of the mountainous parts of Central Asia, 
which yields the musk of commerce. It 
is a small animal about the size of a roe- 
deer, 2 U in. in height, with large ears, long 
legs, and coarse, goat-like hair, which 
varies from a pale grey to a dark brown, 
spotted with tints of a lighter colour. It 
is of special interest to zoologists in that it 
possesses certain intermediate characters 
between the antelopes and the deer, and 
it is now placed in a special sub-family. 
Moschime, of the order Corvidm. It is 
unique among deer in possessing a gall 
bladder, which is found in most of the 
antelopes. Antlers and horns are absent, 
in hot h sexes, but, like the muntjac, the 
male, has the upper canine teeth developed 
into projecting tusks 8 in. or more long. 
It is a solitarj animal, feeding on leaves 
and fiowcis of forest shrubs. It is ab- 
normally hnrdv and sure-looted on the 
most, d ingerous ground, being much 
; assisted by the specialised development 

• ol the bools. Musk incurs as a resinous 
j substaiue in a gland beneath the skin of 
! the abdomen of tiie male, ami the animals 
i are lncrnles.-dy persecuted by hunters. 

1 The odour !■» pro Imldy the most pone* 
j trut mg and powerful in nature, and is said 
j to cause liaMiiorrliage m the hunters, when 
! removing t he gl*i: d, unless they cover their 
i nose a ml niout h. The glands, after drying 
! for exportation, are known as ‘pods.* 
j When they roach Europe they are com- 
! monlv found to ho heavily adulterated. 

! Muskegon, eity of Michigan. L.S.A.. 

' ami <o. -c.it ol same name, on the M. H., 

! n». \.W. of Grand Rapids. Has 

, foundries, paper-mills, and maohiiio- 
1 s|io]»-., and manufs. motor vehicles and 
i machine-tools. Pop. 4 7.1100. 

Musket, set under Firearms. 

Musketry, military term applied to that, 
branch of work which deals with the 
theory and practice and regulations non- 
et ruing small arms: the rifie, carbine, and 

• revolver, and machine guns. The training 
m the use of weapons is graded from 
recruit drill, through various range and 
Held practices, to special competitions. 
The marksman badge, crossed rifles, is 
awnrded for highest efficiency, the ‘best 
shot * having a star in addition. Field 

! practice is very varied, being the develop- 
I nicul of range practice towards the re- 
j quireinento of M. in Actual warfare; it 
includes company, battnljon.and squadron 
practice, and deals with the tactical use 
of small arms. A modern development 
has been the introduction of miniature 
range-tiring with the use of the Morris 
tube. 

Musketry, Sci. ol of, see Small Arms 
School. 

Muskhogean Language, see under North 
AM iutirvx Native Lanopioks. 

Muskhogeans, see Greeks. 
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Muskogee, city an<l the co. seat of 
M. co., Oklahoma, V.S.A., 130 m. E.N.E. 
of Oklahoma city. It is the centre of an 
agric, and stock-raising region, and yields 
natural gas and oil. Its jnanufs. include 
road machinery, oil-well equipment, and 
lead products. Pop. 32.300. 

Muskoka, dist.. riv.. and lake of Ontario, 
Canada, on the E. of Georgian Hay. The 
first named has numerous lakes inter- 
sected by streams, mid is a popular resort 
for anglers. Hracebridgo is the cap. The 
riv. rises in t lie Nipissiug dist. of Ontario, 
ami flows in a south-westerly direction, 
through the lake, into Georgian Bay. 
The lake is situated In the middle of the 
eo. and communicates in the X. with 
Lake Rousseau. 

Musk Ox, or Musk Sheep {Oribos rnosr/ut- 
tun), animal which, as the generic name 
implies, lias features in common with the 
sheep and the ox. It is about the size of 
domestic cattle, and is covered with a 
dense coat of very long brown hair. The 
horns of the bulls meet in the middle line 
of the forehead. The legs are short, but 
the feet have a large spread, with a foot- 
print much like a reindeer’s, and tin* 
animals are capable of some speed. They 
ore social In habit, and are now confined 
to Arctic America, though, at a remote 
period, they have had a very extensive 
range, which Included Britain. At some 
seasons of the year they exhale a strong 
odour of musk, and this pervades the 
flesh, although it is well flavoured. 

Musk Plants. The odour of musk occurs 
in a number of plants, besides the common 
musk. The musk mallow (Malra won- 
chata) emits the odour when rubbed, 
especially in hot weather. The musk 
stork’s hill ( Erodium moschatum) smells 
strongly of it if handled; but the moschatel 
(Jdasa moschatellind) diffuses it from nil j 
parts of the plant except when bruised, i 
The musk thistle (Card in us nutans) has a 
powerful musky scent. The inusk orchis 
(Hermiidum man orchis) smells like musk 
at night. A melon ( Cururbita rnoschafa), 
the inusk rose, and the musk tree ( Eurybia 
argophylla) arc among many other plants, 
etc., which give rise to the odour. 

Musk Rat, name given to a number of 
rodents, and also to one i n sect iv ore, which 
diffuse a inu«ky odour. It most commonly 
indicates the musquash (Fiber zibethi - 
cus). Allied to the voles and heavers, 
the musquash is found in Alaska and 
Canada. It is specialised for nil uquatio 
life, the toes being webbed, and the long, 
almost naked tail being scaly and flattened 
laterally. The head and body together 
measure about 12 in. Though inclined to 
be omnivorous, it is chiefly vegetarian, 
and stores up food for the winter by 
plastering it with mud into curious 
structures like haycocks. The musk is 
secreted by both sexes in a large gland 
in the groin. 

Musk Sheep, sea Mvhk Ox. 

Muslin, fine cotton cloth, said to havo 
been first made at Mosul (<?.r.), a city of 
Mesopotamia. It resembles gauze in 
appearance, except that it is woven plain 
without any twisting of t he warp threads 
on the weft. Some very fine specimens 


Lave been produced in India, the Ami M. 
of the Madras prov. and the Dacca M.. 
made at Dacca, in Bengal, being especially 
famous. The material is now made in 
Kurope, and numerous varieties arc pro- 
duced. It is used for dresses, curtains, 
blinds, cushion-covers, etc. 

Musorgski, Modest Petrovich, see Mrs- 
SO HUSKY, MODKST PETROVICH. 

Muspratt, James (1793-1886), Brit, 
manufacturing chemist, and the founder 
of the Brit, alkali industry, ft. in Dublin. 
After service in the Peninsular war, and 
in the navy, he began the manuf. of 
chemical products for commercial pur- 
poses. Starting in Ireland with the pro- 
duction of potassium ferrocyanidc, he 
moved to Liverpool, setting up a plant to 
produce sulphuric acid, aud later sodium 
carbonate. Hydrochloric acid was re- 
covered from the fumes by a process 
evolved by Wm. Gossagc. It was the 
beginning of the Brit, heavy chemical 
industry. Ilis sun. James Sheridan M. 
(1821-71), was also a distinguished 
chemist. 

Musquash, see Mt-ftK Ii\T. 

Mussel, name for various forms of 
mollusc, hut most, commonly applied to 
the numerous widely distributed Mytilidic. 
The common M. (Mytilus edulis ), which 
forms the familiar wedgo-slmpcd shell, is 
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very abundant in Brit, estuaries. While 
young the Ms. are capable of moving 
about with the aid of the small brown 
foot, but later they attach Ibenisclvcs to 
rocks and to one another by spinning a 
bundle of tough threads (b\ww). Though 
they are even more liable tliuQ oysters to 
pollution, they are important articles of 
diet in many dlsts., but they jpre utilised 
in greater numbers as bait In deep-sea 
fisheries. The fresh-water Ms.( Union idee) 
are also numerous and widely distributed. 
The pearl M. occurs chiefly In Scottish 
rivs. 

Musselburgh, tn. and pari, burgh of 
Midlothian, Scotland , on the firth of 
Forth, at the mouth of the Esk, 5 m. E. 
of Edinburgh, of which it has become 
practically a suburb. M. has extensive 
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market gardens, and nmnufs. nets, twine, 
bricks, tiles, pottery, etc. Here is Loretto 
School. There are also paper-mills, 
breweries, tanneries, and salt-works. The 
tn. is celebrated for its golf links. To- 
gether with Craigcntinny, CraigmiUar, and 
Portobcllo, M. forms the burgh constitu- 
ency of Edinburgh E. and returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. 16,900. 

Mussel-picker, see Oyster-catch kk. 

Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de (181 0— 
I S3 7). Fr. poet, novelist, and playwright, 
b. in Paris. In 1829 he met with great 
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-mi cess, and at the same time with much 
hostile criticism, through his pub. of 
Contes d'Espapiic ct rf' Italic. In 1830 his 
piece. La 1 Suit venitirime. was produced 
at the Od£on by Hand, hut was not well 
received. In 1832 he left the Cdnade, and 
in the following year pub. f’n Spectacle 
dans nn fau/etnl, which was so fur success- 
ful that lie was asked to contribute to 
the Rente, des deux mantles. For this he 
wrote (in 1833) his lino tragical comedies. 
Andre del Sarto and Lis Caprices de 
Marianne. His next contribution to the 
Revue was bis famous poem RaUa, written 
also in 1833, nt the beginning of his liaison 
with George Sand, whom he had met in the 
summer of that year. Later in the year 
he left with her for Italy. and returned 
alone shortly afterwards broken in health 
and in spirit. The worst side of his moral 
character was brought, out. by his suffer- 
ings. George Hand gave her account of 
the catastrophe in a novel. Elle et lui 
(1859). to which do M.’s brother, Paul, 
replied in his Lui et elle (1800). The four 
Xuits — de mai. de d/cembre (1835), d’aoUt 
(1836), and d'oetobre (1837) — reflect the 
bitterness of soul and disillusionment 
which ensued on the breuch wit.li George 
Hand and the ending of the romantic 
dreams of ideal love which they had 


founded on that relationship. His troubles 
did not prevent de M. from continuing to 
write. In 1835 ho produced Lucie , Le 
Chandelier, La Tjoi sur la presse, and, more 
important. Confession d*un enfant du sUcle, 
which is of great interest in revealing the 
poet’s complex character. In 1838 he was 
appointed librarian of the Ministry of the 
Interior, and two years later his health 
began to give way. Meanwhile he had 
written Lettre A Lamartine (1836), t.hc 
comedy II ne faut Hirer de rien (1836), Un 
Caprice (1837), some of the Sourelles 
(1837), and the fragment. Le PoMe dechu 
(1889). In 1840 ho wrote A trente ans, and 
in the following year the spirited poem Le 
Uhin aUcmand. Ills latter years were com- 
paratively unproductive, his works in- 
cluding 7/ faut qu’une parte soit ouverte ou 
fermee (1845); licit ine (1849); and Carmo- 
sine (1851). lie was elected to the 
Academy in 1852, and d. of heart disease 
five years later. Alfred de M. was, above 
all, a lyricist, whose one dominant theme 
was lo\ o in its varied manifestations. All 
his work is markedly subjective. Begin- 
ning life uh an enthusiast, he early experi- 
enced a sad disillusionment, owing chiefly 
to his unhappy liaison, and his later work 
is characterised by a melancholy which is 
I preoccupied with the darker problems of 
; life and ends by wooing a despair which 
i sees in its bitter-sweet memories the only 
thing worth having experienced. Corn- 
J plete eds. of lus works have been pub. by 
P. l.cuierre (1876). E. Bir6 (1907-8), and 
JM. A Hem (1933-38), letters by L. Scch6 
(1907), and a bibliography by M. Clonard 
(1883). See. studies by C. F. Ollphant, 
1890; Art ode ]\irino (Mine VIncens). 
1893; L. Soche. 1907; K. Henriot, 1929; 
II. O. Sedgwick. 1932: and M. Allem. 
1910; also Spool borch de Loverjaul. La 
Verduble Ilislotre de* Rile et Lui . 1897 ; and 
P. ( astinal, Le Romantisme de Musset, 
1933. 

Mussolini, Benito Amiloare Andrea 

(1883 1945), ‘Ducc’ or dictator of Italy: 
b. at Yarano di Costa, by I)ovia. com. of 
Prednppio, prow of Forli; elder son 
of Alessandro Gaspare M., blacksmith, 
atheist. and Socialist agitator, and later 
an mil -keeper, and ltosa Maltoni, a devout, 
simple -minded t'nthollc. who kept a one- 
room M'hool at their home. Alessandro 
named his Hrst-born after Benito Juarez, 
the Mexican revolutionary, Amilcarc 
Cipriani, the Itomugnole anarchist, and 
j Andrea Costa, a Socialist. M. attended 
an elementary school at Prednppio, and. 
later, the Salcsian school at Faenza. The 
Ms. were, according to Eng. standards, 
extremely poor and lived in a two-room 
tenement on an upper floor of an old 
house which is said at. one time to have 
been a palace. M. worked for a time at 
his father's smithy. He then completed 
his education at. the Royal Normal School 
of Forlinipopoli. a school for training 
elementary school-teachers, and wn> for 
a year a teacher at Gualteri. Reggio nel' 
Emilia. In 196 l conscious of himself as 
a misfit and anxious to avoid military 
service, he went to Switzerland ; he worked 
as a mason, translated, starved, made 
i revolutionary speeches, and was arrested 
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at Lausanne for vagrancy, but was be- spent only five weeks in the trenches, send- 
friended by Socialist organisations. Al- ing back to the It. press sev. photographs 
most ignorant of the theorcticul basis of of himself ‘in the front 11110 / He served 
Socialism, he yet developed into a for- with the rank of corporal, his service 
miduhle controversialist and was eu- ending on Fob. 23, 11)17. when he was 

couragcd by Serrati. the well-known Tt. Injured through one of his own mortars 

Socialist, and by Angelica llalabanoff. the misliring in exercise behind the lines. In 
colleague of Lenin. Meanwhile his father Sept, he resumed editorship of his paper, 
had been jailed for instigating the tain- its chief use now. being to combat pacifism, 

S ering with ballot boxes. In June 1903 and for this purpose ho collaborated with 
e was expelled from the canton of Berne the Fasci di Itesistenza, or 'Unions of 
for revolutionary acti\ ities. and later in Resistance/ organised for that specific 
that year the news of his mother’s illness purpose. With the war ended, the ex- 

caused 1ns return to Forli. After success- ceptional disorder that reigned in Italy 

fully evading the conscripts’ draft by favoured the growth of the strong counter- 
falsifying lus passport for Genova, he revolution M. had been preparing. Ho 
returned again to Italy ami served in a had now decided to form his own political 
Bersaglieri reguneut in 1903-0. At the group and to that end held a meeting in 
end or his military service he took a post March 1919, in rooms lent by a wealth v 
as a teacher of Fr. at Onoglia. near Genoa, .Milanese Jew overlooking the Piazza San 
and at the same time conducted atheistic Sepolero-- whence at tlrsL his group were; 
propaganda in the local Socialist news- known ns Sanscpolcrista. The group sub- 
paper. lie then tried his hand at litcra- sequent ly adopted the name Fasei Ltaliam 
ture. writing, among other things, a di Coinbattimonto. the term ‘ Fusel ’ heiug 
flamboyant novel, Claudia Particrlla already in familiar use. Thus on March 
(trails, into Eng. as The Cardinal's 23, 1919. the Fa sc ism o institution was 
Mistress, 1929). He was expelled in 1909 founded ; its activities, which were directed 
through offending the local clergy. In by M. y are recorded under Fascism. M. 
the following venr he founded La lotta di very soon dropped flic original programme 
clause (‘The Class Struggle’ j. a weekly of the group, which seemed indeed to 
paper, at Forli. using it as a medium for advocate the abolition of almost every - 
incitement to violence, attacks on the tiling for which Fascism has subsequently 
Church, denunciation of the monarchy, stood, lie found a much surer way to 
and gibes at. nationalism in the manner power through D’Annunzio’s expedition 
of Herv£, all views which later, as a Fas- to Fiumc and opened a subscription list 
cist, he quickly jettisoned. He suffered in his paper for tin* expedition. It was 
imprisonment for his articles, hut at the the blackshirts of D'Annunzio’s arditi and 
end of 1910 he became secretary to the their slogans, and also the gangster 
Socialist Society at Trent, then an methods of their leader, that, appealed so 
Austrian possession. He voiced his in- ; strongly to M. When, however, Fiumc 
herent irredentism in the Socialist paper 1 was bombarded M. did not. as was cv- 
H /’o/io/o and was banished b.y the Austrian j period, move to D’Annunzio’s assistance, 
authorities (Oct. 1911). He was next He had in fact betrayed D'Annunzio at 
heard of as editor of the famous Socialist the instance of the* new 1 Crime Minister . 
paper of Milan, Aranti! Up to the First Giolitti, who undertook for In's part of 
World War he had been an extreme I their mutual bargain secret Iv to arm flic 
Socialist, using extremism as a lever by i Fascist hands. A stale of guerilla wur- 
which to dislodge the moderate Socialist j fare now raged throughout Italy. Fascist 
leaders and secure place and cilice for i propaganda has always spread the legend 
himself. At the outbreak of the w r ar he I that m the .teats 1919-22 Ital.\ was in a 
advocated neutrality, and his sudden eon- state of revolutionary Bolshevism from 
version to intervention on the Allies’ Hide whit h she was delivered by the leadership 
resulted in hie expulsion from the Socialist of M. But in fact Italy was in no real 
party at a congress in Milan (Nov. 1 9M ). danger from Bolshevism, and when the 
The explanation of his swift conversion is workers locked themselv es in the factories, 
generally sought in the activities of flu* M. gave his approval to tneir move. He 
Fr. Socialist deputy, Marcel Cochin, who was in fart prepared to support any one 
probably told M. that his dream of owning who would support him, and in May 
a newspaper of his own might be realised 1921 he actually made overtures for a, 
through Fr. gold provided he advocated truce with the Socialist 8 * and. as niid- 
intervention. dcnly, veered round to (he Monarchists. 

His expulsion by the Socialist Congress The wealthy industrialists and landowners 
at Milan was the turning-point in his saw in him a man who could he used as 
career. All his old associates abandoned their tool in the same way Hud. the tier, 
him in disgust; hut M. was now the industrialists sought to use Hitler. They 
powerful owner and editor of a paper, for become M.’.s patrons, but were to find 
on Nov. 13 he had founded II Popolu that, having adopted him, he became 
d’ Italia. In April I91J he was arrested their master. He now pursued the familiar 
in Rome for the violence of his inter- role of the political gongs l or, his first 
ventionist campaign and fought a duel exploit in this kind being the so-called 
with the moderatttWdalist leader, Claudio ‘march on Rome.’ In this cctitp d’dtat M. 
Treves, When Italy declared war (May was the third choice of the duke of Aosta 
1915) M. f who could have claimed rxemp- and other generals who had come to th<* 
lion as an editor, volunteered as a conclusion that the weak gov. under 
common soldier in the lfth Bersagliori Facta must be changed. Both D’Annunzio 
regiment, who fought at the Carso. lie and Gen. Pcppino Garibaldi refused to 
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lend the ‘revolt/ M. accepted the offer 
and held a Fascist congress in Naples 
(Oot. 24-20) at which he declared that 
the Fascists w'ould assume power by 
force. But he took care to leave the 
march on Homo to be organised and 
carried out by others, he himself travelling 
to Rome by sleeping-compartment. The 
marching columns met with no opposition 
whatever, und eventually fewer than a 
large div. actually approached the cap. 
(Oct. *28). Facta wished to declare a 
>tate of Hicge, hut. the king, his resolution 
undermined by the attitude of his kins- 
man, the dnkc of Aosta, first gave, and 
then withdrew, his approval. Ilad he 
agreed the regular troops under Jhuloglio 
(q.r.) could have dispersed the Fascist, 
inarch in a few minutes. In the result 
Facta resigned and M. formed a coalition 
ministry with himself as Prime Minister, 
foreign secretary, and minister of the 
interior. Hut though so far ho billowed a 
conventional policy, humouring both king 
and church, he took care to convert his 
illegal armed hands into the legal Fascist 
militia and thereafter incited them to a 
course of violence. The notorious murder 
of Giacomo Mattcotti ( q.r the Fascist 
gov/s ablest critic, a few days after he had 
luunchcd a brilliant .*t(»ck >n the Chamber 
on the Fascist chiefs, rucked the Fascist 
regime to it^ foundations; mutual roc rimi- 
nations followed and the Fascist chiefs, 
furious at M/s dishonest repudiation of 
responsibility, now tried to compromise 
M. by publishing revelations in the press. 
The political stock of the Fuse tats now 
sank very low. M. and his Fascists 
could even now have been overthrown 
had there boon among the opposition a 
single man capable of resolution and 
leadership. Hut M. regained his prestige 
through a fortuitous visit to Rome by 
Austen Chamberlain on amission of good- 
will, apart from the fait that his pnrtv 
secretary Farinnccl was unite prepared to 
continue gangster methods on a still more 
thorough scale. M. himself escaped three 
attempt* at assassination about this time 
( 1 D'J.'i). hut gradualiv he succeeded in 
transform mg Italy into a totalitarian 
state (q.r.) with himself as dictator. The 
chief instruments in this process were 
tho secret police and propaganda. M/s 
remedy for Italy's unstable economic 
condition was to follow the path of 
autarky (r/.r.) or economic self-sufficiency, 
a policy which is generally doomed to 
frustration and succeeds only in a country 
which does not depend largely on other 
countries for its esseniial raw materials. 
M/h autarkic policy inevitably led him to 
seek colonial expansion and eventually to 
embark on his aggressive policy against 
Ethiopia. He had not been long in power 
before finding that the Catholic party 
were among his chief opponents. He 
now deemed it politic to forget his crude 
.atheism and to follow’ a policy of con- 
ciliation towards the Church. Thus he 
made a gift, of the v ery fine Chlgt collection 
of books and MSS. to the Vatican; hence 
too the inclusion of the mass in public 
ceremonies und the restoration of the 
crucifix to the schools. M. even sub- 


mitted privately to having his marriage 
blessed. His union with Radicle (iuldi, 
who worked in his father's tavern, began 
irregularly in 1910; later, during the First 
World War, he went through a form of 
civil marriage with her. These scv. ad- 
vances having met with some encourage- 
ment, M. now- embarked on a solution of 
the fifty -year -old problem, the Rom. 
question, i.e. tho problem of the rela- 
tions between the State and the Vatican. 
Tho ensuing negotiation resulted in the 
Laterun Treaty and Concordat. (Feb.1929), 
by which the papacy gave up its claim 
to the former papal dominions, retaining 
unrestricted sovereignty over a small area 
of Rome 1 henceforth known as the Vat ican 
City and receiving compensation in a 
large amount in cash and securities. M/s 
dominant motive in concluding these 
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accords with Pius XI. was to bring the 
( luuvh within the orbit and. as far as 
pn^ible. tho control of the totalitarian 
state, to enlist the support of the strongest 
and oldest force in the country, and to win 
the applause of Catholics all over the 
Murid. For religion he cared nothing. 
Fven when he visited the pope in 1932 
hr did not perform the customary 
ohci'ancis. Soon afterwards he was 
making parallel overtures to the Muslims, 
poking as the champion of Islam with the 
same access of fervour os he had shown 
in kissing the gospels. To further his 
aggressive designs on Ethiopia, and indeed 
generally, lie replaced Grandi by his son- 
in-law, Count Ciano, an utter nonentity. 
He had gradually relegated his other 
rival" to obscurity. Thus l>e Yecchi was 
sent to the Dodecanese ns governor. 
Halho (q.r.) was conveniently" removed 
before be could bring to maturity his 
project of granting Libya independence, 
and Hadoglio w. ’ deprived of nil influence 
In Fascist circles. M., always contemptu- 
ous of legislative assemblies and cabinet 
gov., not only assumed olllec as Prime 
Minister, but took over the three service 
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ministries and the Ministry of the Interior, 
while putting the Foreign Office under the 
puppet, Ciano. 

Thus Italy’s policy becamo essentially 
that of M. himself; but. with the rise of 
Hitler in Germany, his path became beset 
with ever-increasing difficulties. Faced 
with the alternative of giving up his 
aggressive dreams or supporting Hitler, 
he paid the heavy price involved in the 
latter choice. This included the abandon- 
ment. of It. influence in Austria, which had 
become almost a satrapy of Italy. There 
were angry meetings between the two 
dictators in 1934, and later, when Hitler 
seemed to be preparing to march on 
Austria, M. massed his troops on the 
Brenner l’ass. Nothing decisive happened 
at that time, but in 1936 M.’s diplomatic 
position had weakened as a result of his 
Ethiopian policy, which had estranged 
both Great Britain and France. But 
making the best of both worlds M. joined 
Hitler in that year in supplying Franco 
with arms and men against the Sp. 
Republicans and so becume a member of 
the Axis (g.r.) and a partner in the anti- 
Comintern Pact (q.r.). When therefore 
in 1938 Hitler actually marched Into 
Austria. M. held aloof and, in the following 
year, the Berlin-Rome Axis became the 
so-called ‘pact of steel.’ In Juno 1940. 
with France approaching military collapse 
and the prospect of Great Britain’s isola- 
tion, he declared war against both, hoping, 
‘like a jackal ’ (Mr. Churchill’s description), 
to secure a cheap reward in the appropria- 
tion of Tunis, Cannes, and other portions 
of Fr. ter. It was the famouR battle of 
Britain (q.v.), however, that offered the 
first check to his career as to that of his 
fellow dictator, and in the -course of the 
next, two years he found himself at war 
with both Russia and the U.K.A. ns well 
as with Britain, while the jealousy and 
ambition of Hitler, who soon became 
master of Italy after tho It. debaclo in 
Libya and Greece, precluded any possi- 
bility of Fr, spoils for Italy. 

With the loss of It. E. Africa M.’s 
prestige began to wane even more sharply 
than before his visit to Salzburg, which 
involved sending It. troops to uphold 
Hitler in his anti -Com niunist crusade. Mr. 
Churchill 'a speech on Nov. 29, 1942, in- 
viting the world to realise that 'one man, 
and one man alone. haR brought them 
(i.e. the Italians) to this pass,’ was an 
implicit appeal to the It. people to over- 
throw M., ami Indeed the creation in 
Dec. 1942 of a new Fascist directorate, 
which was to look more particularly to the 
home front, was regarded as an indication 
of internal danger in Italy. The plight 
of Italy became aggravated in early 1943 
with the threat of invasion. By the end 
of March M. sought, to strengthen his 
control by reorganising the party direc- 
torate and bv demanding a personal 
pledge of loyalty from all party leaders. 
But with the fall M Tunisia the situation 
grew steadily worse. In March Hitler 
demanded the aid of It. troops to relievo 
Ger. garrisons in France and the Balkans; 
but M. needed all his milita'ry strength at 
home now that he had lost one army in 


Africa, besides the better part of ten divs. 
roughly handled on the Russian front. In 
his vain attempt to throw some gleam of 
light on a darkening horizon M. could only 
promise that Italy would yet return to 
Africa, a hollow boost that could hardly 
conceal the fact that the It. Gov. expected 
an Invasion and had no hope of defeating 
it; and even the alternative of a peace 
based on the acceptance of unqualified 
defeat seemed out of reach while Kessel- 
ring’s Ger. armies were arrayed Jn grim 
resolution on It. soil. In July the It. 
military authorities called for massive 
Ger. aid as tho only hope of saving I Lily. 
This new request drove Hitler to extreme 
recriminations against. Ids fellow' dictator, 
and the only course left to M. was to 
concentrate on defending the Po valley 
and to leave the rest of Italy to its fate. 
Soon after M.’s report to the Fascist 
Grand Council of the outcome of his 
inectiug with Hitler, Gramli. with the 
dubious support of Ciano, Roltai (an ex- 
minister of education), and Gen. de Bono 
(the general who had been superseded in 
Ethiopia), led a revolt against him, and a 
demand for M.’s resignation, expressed in 
Gramli ’s motion that the king he invited 
to assume command, was carried by 
nineteen votes to seven. On July 25 M. 
was summoned to the royal palace, in- 
formed of his dismissal, and taken into 
custody as he loft. His fall meant the 
end of the Fascist regime. The king took 
command of the army, Rndoglio (q.r. i 
was entrusted with the formation of a 
new gov., and throughout Italy spon- 
taneous demonstrations bore witness to 
the relief felt by the people at the looking 
of the Fascist bonds, a release ns yet more 1 
apparent than real. M. would certainly 
have been lync hed had bo appeared in the 
streets of Rome. He was convoyed h\ 
a strong force of carabineers to a military 
barracks. He was sev. times transferred 
from one place of detention to another 
and eventually to n clinic on the Campo 
I m pern tore, near Aquila, in the Abru/./J 
Mts. It was from here that he was 
carried off in a daring mid by a strong 
Ger. parachute force. M. in Nazi bunds 
became, as was no doubt intended by 
Hitler, a potential rallving point for the 
endangered Fascists, who had everything 
to lose from a change of regime or an 
allied victory. M. set up n Fascist 
republic in the N. of Italy and early 
in the ensuing year (194 1) Count Ciano 
was tried by a Fascist tribunal for bis 
part in the overthrow of his father-in-law 
and shot. But. gradually and inexorably, 
with the defeat of tin- Ger. armies in 
Ttalv, the partisans in the $J. of Italy 
secured almost complete control of the 
situation, and M., now a sick? man, tried 
to escape across the frontier into Switzer- 
land. But ho was betrayed tp the parti- 
sans find arrested on April 28* 1945, and. 
together with some twelve thembera of 
his cx-Fasclst Cabinet and his mistress, 
was executed by partisans, who carried 
the bodies of their victims to Milan for 
public display. 

It has been well said that if M. sought 
a model for himself he could have found It 
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In the character of the tyrant as delineated more and more poverty-stricken ; he took 
by Plato or Savonarola and that nearly to drink, and a. from a spinal disease, 
everything In his movement won borrowed The influonce of folk -music upon his work 
from IVAnnnnxJo. Though neither a was strong, especially in his sixty songs, 
deep nor original thinker, lie acquired a 1 1 is c hief operatic work was Boris Godunov 
hold over the It. people by the guns of his (1874) from Pushkin, and his other beHt- 
illogal bodyguard, the support of the known works are Night on the Hare 
army chiefs, big industrialists, and land- Mountain , for orchestra, and the suite, 
owners, the most unscrupulous propa- Pictures at an. Exhibition. See M. I). 
ganda and flamboyant oratory. As a Calvocoressi (ed. by G. Abraham), 
political showman his only rival was Mussorgsky (Master Musicians), 15)40. 
Hitler. Ills personal vanity was almost Mustagh, see. Karakorum Mountains. 
boundless, as might he gathered from the Mustapha Kemal, see At n irk. 

(.’ussurean mien and jutting jaw, ami the Mustard. The two Ms. of importance 

equally studied concealment of his short- are black, brown, or red M. ( Itrassica or 
ness of stature, baldness, and generally Si nap is nigra) and white M. (B. or S. 
plebeian appearance. His issue, by his alba). The former grown in Cam- 
wife ltachele, numbered five. His eldest bridgeshire and adjoining cos. for the 
son Bruno was killed in the Second World production of seeds, which are ground, and 
M ar, and in M.’s memorial book, I Talk 
with Bruno , there are occasional gleams 
of paternal sentiment. His one brother, 

Arnaldo, for whom he swims to have enter- 
tained a genuine affection, pre-deceased 
him. Ilia daughter Edda, the Countess 
Olano, is said to have exercised a corrupt- 
ing influence over his policy. 

There is a copious bibliography on M. 
and Fascism and most hooks, being 
written cither to extol or to condemn, 
must he read with reserve. See his My . 

. t utohiography (t’viu** by It. W. Child, 

1928); C\ Sulvemini. t he Fascist Die- ' 
fatal ship, 15)28, ami Under the Ash of • 

Fascism, 15)116 ; G. Mcgaro, Mussolinn in 1 
the Making (to 1914). 1928; A. de Ambrls, ' 

Mussolini : la legyendu e Vuomo, 1931); 

II. Finer, Mussolini's Haig, 193a; Mar- 
gherita Sarfatti, The Life of Benito 
Mussolini (with a preface by him; trails, 
by F. Whyte. 15)36): G. Soldcs, Sawdust 
u'trsar, the' Untold History of Mussolini 
and Fascism, 1936; K. Lussu, Enter 
Uujisotini : Observations and Adventures 
of an Anti-Fascist (trails, by M. Raw-son. after removal of the dark-coloured testas 
1936); .1, A. H. Marrilt. Makers of are used as a coudiinent or ui*e converted 
Modern Italy, 1937; Angelica Bala- into M. oil. The white M. seedlings aw* 
banoff. My Life as a Itebel (comments on commonly used in salads, and for the pur- 
M.’s days in Switzerland), 15)38; G. Pini. 1 poss* should be sown three days after 
Official Life of Benito Mussolini (traits. | cress, with which it is usually eaten, 
by L. Vlllari, 1939); I. Thomas. Who , Mustard Gas (dichlorocthyl sulphide, 
Mussolini is (Oxford Pamphlets on World < vriC'II* CH*)aS, Yperite, Yellow Cross) 
Affairs. No. 59), 1912: M. IJ. Macartney, j was obtained by Richie, 1854, by the 
One Man Alone, 1914. and Memoirs of 1 action of chlorine on ethyl sulphide. It 
Mussolini, 1942- 43, 15)16: P. Saperlto. j was described by Guthrie, I860, and pre- 
Empty Balcony, 1947, Mussolini's* La Mia ; pared pure by Victor Meyer, 1886, by the 
Vita,* 1947 (Ids early life to 1912), and j ju lion of eth> lene olilorohy drill on sodium 
(Eng. trails.) The Fall ot Mussolini, 1918; ; sulphide, followed by the action of hydro- 
and Fi. Ainicuccl, I 1HW ihonii di Musso- ! chloric acid, it, was first used as a poison 
/ini: also M. Muggendgo (ed.) f Piano's ; gas in the Fir^t World War by the tiers. 
Diary , 1917. and Piano's Diplomatic \ at Vprcs. July 12, 1917. It is a light. 
Papers, 1948. 1 yellow', oily liquid boiling at 215 3 t\, and 

Mussooree, tn. and sanatorium of the | .solidifying at 14° It is a powerful 
United Provs., India. 130 in. N.N.W. of i vesa ant (blister producer), and affects the 
ltanipur. Pop. 8000. ■ eyes and respiratory tract after a period 

Mussorgsky, Modest Petrovioh (1835- during which the effects are not obvious. 
1881), Russian composer, b, at Karovo, It was manufactured in 1918 by the 
Pskov, was at first a guards officer, action of sulphur chloride, S*i:i 2 . on 
In 1857 he began In study music under eth>Iene at. 30° C. 

Balakirev (q.v.) and in 1858 resigned Mustique Island, see utuler St. Vincknt. 
•his commission, becoming a civil servant. Mut, Egyptian goddess, mother of the 
A sympathy with common folk led him gods, and wife -> t Ammon or Ammon-tta 
to write realistic songs, following the t< 7 .r.). She w r Ui. t,he great ‘world -mot her/ 
infleetlons of their speech, and ho on- generally figured with a vulture head- 
deavoured to do the same with his dress, the uilture being the emblem of 
operatic characters. Ills life became i maternity. Sometimes she is gi\en with 
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the head of a lioness, op additional ones 
ot a vulture or lioness. 

Mutina, see Mourn a. 

Mutiny Act. Tht* first Mutiny Act, that 
of 1689, made it possible to keep a 
standing 1 army in time of peace, not only 
by sanctioning its existence for the first 
time In England, but by providing for the 
unishment of mutiny and desertion with 
eath, and empowering the Crown to 
commission courts -martial to deal with 
those offences in time of peace. From 
1689 Parliament passed the Mutiny Act 
annually until 1881, when it was finally 
superseded and merged in the Army 
Act of that year, an Act which is also 
annually renewed. The Jacobite Re- 
bellion of 1715 made it necessary to 
increase the stringency of the Crown’s 
disciplinary powers, and accordingly the 
Mutiny Act of 171.5 authorised the Crown 
to formulate Articles of War to regulate 
generally the forces in the United King- 
dom in time of peace. Prior to that year 
the Crown could only issue such articles 
i u times of war or rebellion. Among ot her 
things, the later Mutiny Acts provided 
for the punishment by courts-martial of 
persons guilty of embezzling military or 
naval stores. See Sir C. G. Robertson, 
Select Statutes. Cases and Documents 
iUustraiiiw English Constitutional History , 
1660— IS 32 (7th od.). 1930. 

Mutiny. Indian, see I.N'UI History. 

Mutsuhito (1 8,52-1 91 2), known as Meiji 
Tenno, 122nd emperor of Japan, h. at 
Kyoto. He succeeded his father Komei 
in Jan. 1807. Before he was crowned 
radical insurgents from the S. seized his 
person on Jan. 3, 180S. and so overthrew 
the power of the Shogun. There followed 
the amazingly rapid modernisation of 
Japan, with a constitution 'modelled on 
the Brit. M. had but little personal hist. 

Mutterstadt, com. and tn. of Germany, 
in the Rhine and Palatinate (formerly 
Bavaria;, 6 in. fcJ.W. of Mannheim. Pop. 
5000. 

Muttra, or Muthura, name of a dist. and 
tn. in 1 he Agra div., United Provs., Liulia. 
The dist. has an area of 14 15 sq. in. find 
a pop. ot 807.000. The tn. lies on the 
r. h. of the Jumna, and is the centre of 
Hindu devotion. Pop, 76.720. 

Mutualism, see Symbiosis. 

Muyrca Language, see. under SnrTif 
Amkricw Nvtivi. I, \m»uagk.s. 

Muyscas, see Cmre has. 

MuzafTargarh, dist. of the Multan div., 
W. Punjab. Pnki-t.m. covering an urea 
of 560.5 mi. rn. Wheat, rice, puKc, and 
indigo are the chief crops, and large herds 
of camels graze upon the sandy waste. 
Pop. about 7 1 2, SOu. The chief tn. bears 
the same name, and lies on the r. b. of the 
Chcnab, 20 m. S.W. of Multan. Pop. 
8200. 

Muzaffarpur, di*t. in the Patna div. 
of Bihar, India. It was at one time in- 
cluded in W. Bcngd, hut the boundary 
of the latter was ait cred in 1912. M. is 
bounded on the N. by Nepal. «iti the K. by 
Darbhungah (also a dist,. of Bihar), and 
on the W. by the disks. of Saran and 
Champaran, The dist. was originally 
formed in 1875 out of the great dist. of 


Tirhut, which up to then was the largest 
and most populous dist. of lower Bengal, 
the then new dist. of M. being made up 
of M., llajipur, and Taj pur. Area 3035 
sq. m. Pop. (1910) 2,754.790: (1941, 
estimated) 3,000,000. Tho tn. of M. is the 
headquarters of the dist. magistrate and 
collector. It. has many broad streets, a 
courthouse, good schools, including a 
technical institution, and a jail. It is 
liable to inundution, and to prevent the 
riv. from roachmg it an embankment has 
been thrown across tho lake towards 
Baud pur: but in spite of this the riv. has 
cut deeply into the high bank near the 
court-house, and unless it changes its 
course it will probably in time break 
through the strip of land which now 
separates it from the lake. Pop. 5 4,000. 

Muziano, Girolamo ( 1528-92), 11 . painter, 
b. at \quafredda. and studied under 
ltoiuauiiis. It, was not until 15.50, when 
he went to Rome, that, he began to la* 
noticed. His most famous work is •The 
Resurrection of Lazarus,’ which was, 
finally placed in the Quirinnl Palace. The* 
large fortune which he left was used to 
aid in founding Iho Academy of .St. Luke 
at Rome, where he d. 

M.V.D., secret police, of Soviet Russia, 
successor of the Cheka, G.P.U . and 
N.K.V.I). (People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs). The operations of 
M.V.l). permeate every phase of Russian 
life. Its organisation includes armed 
troops, tanks, and aircraft, plain -clot he* 
men. and part -time informers. It controls 
the labour camps and against it s acts and 
decisions there is no appeal, it, is under 
the control of Ministry of State Security. 

Mweru, see Mown. La ici 

Mycelium, see under Fpnui. 

Mycenae, one of the oiliest cities of am t. 
Greece, was situated in a very strong 
position on the lull overlooking the X. 
extremity of the Argive plain. In 168 
B.c. M. was dismantled by the people of 
its niict. enemy Argos, and was never 
rebuilt. Tn tho time of l’ausanJas the 
ruins consisted of a great part of the 
walls, with the gate called that of the 
Lions, from lions being sculptured above 
it, said to be the work of Cyclopes ; the 
fountain culled Porseia; and the sub- 
terraneous buildings of Atreiis and hi.s 
sons. The discoveries which hn\e been 
made here have great! v increased the 
knowledge of Gk. art, especially potter.w 
Tin* museum at Athens contains many 
spei imens. 

Mycenaean Civilisation. 'Phis general 
term was first applied to the prehistoric 
civilisation discovered at Myaonin. Trow 
arid Tiryns by Heinrich Scldiormum in 
1876. Since then so much hoe been dis- 
covered and laid bare by n rclueologists 
that tlu‘ word Mycemmn is now scarcely 
appropriate, for the main soilrce of this 
civilisation apparently rudifeted from 
Minnan Crete, and therefore tho present, 
accepted name of VEgcan civilisation * em- 
braces more fully tho breadth and depth of 
the great culture of which M ycemrnn was 
an offshoot. 1 1 amor Hang of great dtioH, of 
palaces peopled with civilised men and 
women, of buttles and heroic deeds which 
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until the year 1870 had been merely 
myths and glorious legends. J n that year 
flchlieiminn sot out to find the site of 
Troy, and to prove that Homer had some 
foundation for his historic poems. No 
site in the Troad can really he placed 
accurately with Homer’s Troy, but the 
ruinous mounds of llissarlik, which have 
been thoroughly explored, first by Schlie- 
nmnn and continued after Schliomaim's 
death by Dr. \V. Uorpfcld, are acecpted 
as the original site of famous Ilium. 
Sciilieimum dug with fait h and enthusiasm, 
but without the scientific skill of the 
modern urchicnJugist. 11c reached his 
second strut urn in 18711 and revealed a 
burnt eity, with treasures of gold and 
silver and bronze that suddenly aroused 
the interest of all students of and. hist. 
This find assisted in proving that the 
Homeric legend of Troy was not founded 
only on m>th, but that a great ami 
wonderful civilisation flourished at least 
J/itMl y cars before tin* starting point of 
Ok. hist, as given by (Jrote and other 4 *. 
Schliemunn next excavated Myceimj. Here • 
w r en* found relics of a civilisation which 
acts a s a link between that ot Crete and I 
the Ok.; the evidence Hugged s that a: 
sudden introduction of ('retail < iv ilisation ! 
took place. Ills belief that the tomb of ■ 
Agamemnon lav \ ,S4 !iU O.c gates of the; 
citadel caused him to dig a pit some | 
100 ft. si | . , about 40 ft. from the great.: 
‘Lion gate’; stone slabs were first mi- • 
earthed, then a eirenlar altar with steles 
carved in relief. Three feet below the . 
altar lay the first of the the shaft grave-, , 
hewn from the rock. The roofs had col- ' 
lapsed. ami buried wit h the bodies beneath 1 
tin* debris was a remarkable treasure. 
Hold masks, head-bands, breast -pieces, 
rings, pendants, daggers, and sword hilts, 
also objects of ivory, .nnher. silver, and 
bronze; sixtv swords and daggers were 
found in one grave alone. Schlieiminn \ 
was convinced that these were the actual ; 
graves seen by I'ausania-. containing I 
Agamemnon and his household. Whether , 
that is true or not we cannot prove; what j 
was proved was the excellence of the 
metal work and other treasure**, showing 
a highly advanced eiv ilisation belonging 
to a wealthy prehistoric people. It is 
possible that this shaft -grave dynasty 
was cstab. by some great family coining 
from C’retc. bringing Minoan ((’retail) 
civilisation with them. The beehive tombs 
were explored next, the hugest being the 
well-known treasury of At reus: it was 
strongly built, with a parage leading to 
a high vaulted chamber shaped like a 
beehive. The door to the chamber was 
17 ft. high, bordered with columns carry- 
ing a cornice masked with red porphyry, 
with spiral deeoral ions, enriched with 
bronze and coloured marble ornaments; 
rich decorations were visible everywhere 
showing a high excellence in art. A 
tomb not, far from the treasury of Atrcus 
bhat Sohlieitmnn explored, and believed to 
be the grave of (iytemnestra. showed 
beautiful designs in green alabaster and 
coloured marbles. From Mycenae be 
went to Orehoincnos in Divot ia, and hero 
other excavations showed the same rich 


art and good workmanship, influenced by 
Egyptiun art. Later at Tiryns his work 
laid bare the entire plan of a citadel 
palace, with towers, galleries, sleeping 
apartments, and living-rooms. A frieze 
of alabaster carved in rosctteH and inlaid 
with vivid blue paste was found, also 
excellent fresco painting. After Schlie- 
mann’s death Dbrpfcld and others con- 
tinued his work. Mycence was still 
considered to be tlic chief home of this 
great culture until Crete was explored. 

Crete disclosed a period of civilisation 
belonging legitimately to the whole 
/Kgcan, scarcely less aunt, than that ot 
Egypt. The untiring work of Sir Arthur 
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F Vi ‘HIM 1I.K OF DAGtil.lt INLAID 
WITH (501 D LILY I* \TTl.liN 
FKOM MYl’KN.i; 

| Ev !»n< ha** discovered for us the interesting 
i conditions of nit and architecture belong-* 
; inn to the Minoan periods. The prin. 
excavations in (Teh* have been at 
('no— us, Tylis-siis, and Hagia Triuda (sre 
< T:» *rr.h it wa- here Unit tins .Kgoan 
! civilisation apparently found its fountain 
! load. For the general evidence of this 
culture there arc ruins of palaces, villas, 
house.-, and beehive graves; the decora- 
tions and an hitcetural features an' 
columns, friezes, mouldings, various mural 
paintings, and mosaic inlay, etc. Vessels 
have been found, from tiny pots to huge 
stone jars, and quantities of pottery. 
One of the general features of Myceiwan 
pot tew is the stirrup-cup or false-necked 
vase, so-called from the fact that the neck 
to which the, 1 ■ ndlos join Is closed, or 
false, and unothci neck Is fashioned further 
away from the handles for convenience in 
pouring out. These occur wherever this 
great culture 1ms been brought to light. 
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and are the typical pottery of that period liquids, as wine, on which a film is created 
known as Late Minoun 111. (Crete). by M. vini, and vinegar, by M. aceti. 

Many fragments of Cretan pottery have Myooological Institute, Imperial, see 
been discovered in Egypt, and it seems Imperial mtoological Institute. 
probable that a considerable trade may Mycology, science of fungi (see Fungi) 
have been carried on between the' or the study of plant disease. The 
countries. Myremean objects have been Imperial Mycological Institute at Kew 
found in Sicily and Spain, anti there were co-ordinates information on plant diseases 
colonics on the Syrian and Turkish coasts, with the work on Insect pests of the 
Large quantities of amber from tho Baltic Imperial Institute of Entomology and 
show tho extent of trade. The two that of the various imperial agric. bureaux 
famous Vapliio cups, discovered in 1889 located at research stations. All these 
by Dr. Tsorentns. were found in a beehive bodies came in 1934 under the control of 
tomb; they were among many beautiful the joint, executive council, which since 
articles of gold, silver, bronze, crystal, 1928 had regulated the other bureaux, 
etc. The cups wore of gold, decorated In Myddelton, Sir Hugh, see Middleton. 

relief nil li scenes depicting the eupt ure of Myelitis, inllammatlon of the spinal 

bub's; they belong to the Late Minoan l. cord; osteomyelitis is inflammation of 
period, and represent a triumph of and. bone-marrow. If the grey matter of the 
art. Thrones, seats, and tables in stone spinal cord is affected, the disease is called 
and terra -cotta have been found, objects poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis); if the 
of art in ivory and precious metals, small whito matter, leucomyelitis. In acute 
sculptured works but no large ones, M. the nervous tissue undergoes degenera- 
Jewellery of various kinds, weapons in lion, but may bo partially reintegrated; 
metal, only a few later ones being of iron, in chronic M. the nervous tissue becomes 
engraved gems and gem impressions, hardened and overgrown with fibrous 
Tombs of pit or dome-shaped style were connective tissue. The symptoms vary 
also found, paved roadways with bridges according to the seat of the lesion, 
and an excellent system of drainage, and. Hyperesthesia, or excessive sensibility, 
lastly, two main systems of script which is at first apparent about tho level of the 
as yet remain undeciphered. The prin. lesion; but later sensibility is numbed, 
deity was a mother-goddess, both m and tho parts below the lesion pass Into 
Crete and Mycenas her symbol of the paralysis. The progress of the chronic 
double-axe being frequently discovered in form is slow; little can be done except, to 
-excavations. The dead were not burnt, look after the comfort of the patient, and 
but buried with great honour, apparently he may linger for years or be cut off by 
with the hope of a future life; there was some intcrcurrent disease. Tho cause of 
pOivdhlv a hero-cult of tho dead. Tho M. may be injury or secondary iiiflamiua- 
social organisation indicates a consider- tion from meningitis. 

-able body of law anti a luxurious ruling Myers, Frederic William Henry (1843- 
claas. Tradition asserts that Minos was 1901), Eng. essayist, poet, and author, 
a great lawgiver, and that he possessed a h. at Keswick. Ho was appointed classical 
great navy which guarded his commerce lecturer at Cambridge. M. was the leud- 
with other countries. From the finds of ing spirit, with If. Shljwfck, R. Hodgson, 
.Egean pottery and various objects in It. Gurney, and F. Pnd more, in founding 
other lands it would seem probable that, the .Society for Psychical Research in 
thev traded with Egypt and 3S\ Africa. 1882. Phantasms of the Living (1886) was 
with Sicily and Italy, and even as far as tho result of some of his labours. Ills 
Spain. The total duration of this great most considerable work in that (inhere, 
civilisation covers at the least 3000 years, however, was the posthumous tinman 
Apparently with the use of iron tho Personality and its Survival of liodily 
/Egean culture ended, about 1000 B.o. Death (2 vols., 1903). which, although 
The M. C. name to an end as abrupt incomplete and tentative, was tho 
as its beginning, with the Dorian invasion first attempt to connect tho phenomena 
from tho X., about 1000 B.c. After a of hypnotism, mediumship, trances, 
dark age until the eighth century B.f\, hallucinations, etc., ns belonging to one 
Athenian civilisation arose, rooted in the and the same field of Inquiry. His other 
Cretan civilisation through the link of works include Catholic Thoughts (1873); 
Mycenae. See H. Sctilicmann, Mycenae , Fssays Classical and Modern (1883); 
1878; G. Rodenwalt, Der Fries des Science and a Future Life (1893), etc. 
Megarons ran Mykene , 1921; M. P. Nils- Myitkyina, most northerly dist. of Upper 
son. The Minoan- Mycenaean Religion and Purina, Mandalay dlv., 10,040 sq. in, in 
its Surriral in Greek Religion, 1927, The area. Indawgyi Luke Is in tho S.W. 
Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, The tn. is tho limit of navigation on tho 
1932, and Homer and My rente . 1933; and Irrawaddy, and the terminus of the rail- 
A. B. Wace, Antiquity, 1943; also for way running N. from Mandalay. It was 
(Cretan civilisation in its later period, i.e. lost to the Jap. im adorn c^rly In 1942. 
tho so-called Myr c-mean period, see Sir A. In March 1914 it hud become the imiuo- 
Evans, Prehistoric 7 ornhsof K nossos, 1906; diale goal of the allied counter -offensive. 
The Palace of Minos, 1921; and ‘Knossos their troops being by then firmly placed 
and Myeetife,* address to the International across the main routes by road and rail 
Prehistoric Congress in London, Aug. and riv. linking M. with its supply bases In 
1932. the S. By the end of April Gen. Stil- 

Mycstozoa, see Mvxogaptrks. well's forces were* within 40 m. of M., 

Myooderma, in botany , the ferment fungi though theyunet. with tenacious Jap. resis- 
which form a thin film on the surface of lance. On May 17, after a forced march 
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over 110 m. of mt. and jungle in twenty 
days, an Amer. force under Gen. Merrill 
suddenly descended on the airfield 2 m. S. 
of M. and wrested it from the surprised 
defenders. The Jap., however, still cl uni? 
to M., and it was not until Aupr. 3 that 
the tn. was Anally taken, following a siege 
of two and a half months. Pop. 70,000. 
See further under Burma, Skuond Would 
War, Campaigns in. 

Mylae, see Milazzo. 

Mylitta, the name of a goddess of 
Babylonian and Assyrian mythology. 

Mylonite, rook formed by tlie grinding 
and shearing of the rooks of the earth’s 
crust under the forces of intense earth 
movements. Ms. occur in the N.W. 
highlands of Scotland. 

Mymensingh, Maimansingh, or Mymun- 
singh, dist. of K. Bengal, Pakistan, on the 
borders of Assam, and bounded on the 
W. by tho Brahmaputra. The cap. is 
Xusirahad. Area 6237 sq. in. Pop. about 
4.000,000. 

Myna, or Grackle, genus of birds of the 
starling tribe, having dark -brown plumage, 
with white markings on tail ami wings. 

Mynyddislwyn, urh. disk, of Monmouth- 
shire. 8 m. from Newport and Pont v pool. 
It is on a coal-field and has chemical and 
tinplate works. Pon 1 •* onn. 

Myogen, see MV08INOUK 

Myopia, or Short -sight., defect in vision 
due to a faulty structure of the eye. 
Parallel rays of light are brought to a 
focus in front of the ret iiui owing to an 
excessive length of the eye or the surface 
of the cornea and a too great convexity 
of the crystalline lens. Thus an indistinct 
image is thrown on the retina. This 
defect is corrected by the use of spectacles 
with concave lenses. The concavity of 
the lenses Is adjust ed so that parallel 
rays aw* focused on the retina us in 
ordinary vision. M. often has heredi- 
tary connections, aud children of myopic 
parents should have regular examination 
of their eyes during the average ago of 
inception mine to eleven years). 

Myosinogen, or Myogen. M. and para- 
myosinogen are the two *-olublc proteins 
present Tn muscle in the proportion of 
4:1. They are of globulin nature and 
readily coagulate through heat. This 
coagulation change is reversible during 
life, but at death an irreversible coagula- 
tion occurs ( rigor mortis), which is only 
removed by the solution of the protein 
through the actinu of proteolytic enzymes. 

Myosis, condition of the eye in which 
the pupil is abnormally contracted and 
lacks Its power of accommodation. It 
may be produced by n#*e of certain drugs, 
e.g. opium. 

Myosotls, see Font, kt-m k -not. 

Myrica, genus of evergreen shrubs uud 
trees (family Myrtnccie). bearing axillary 
peduncles of small white llowcrs, which 
are followed In some eases by edible 
faults. ftl. amptAriraulis is a baud hoitio 
shrub sometimes grown in tho store- 
house; Af. gait is the bog myrtle, a Brit, 
plant. 

Myrlopoda, or Myriapoda, class of 
Arthropods which comprises the Chilopoda 
or centipedes, and the Chlloguatha (Diplo- 


poda) or millipedes. The body is long 
and battened or cylindrical, and the legs 
are numerous, though, of course, not so 
numerous as the popular names suggest. 
In iheir internal anatomy they resemble 
the IiiHcctu, with which they have sucli 
other features in common as respiration 
by tracheal tubes and the possession of 
two antennue on the head, but the seg- 
mented body exhibits no distinction 
between the thorax and tho abdomen, 
while wings are always absent. Their 
range is very extensive, and they live in 
dark places, as under stones, heapH of 
leaves, masonry, and the bark of trees. 
Some possess powers of luminosity. The 
centipedes arc always flattened and art; 
characterised by a single pair of legs to 
each segment, the first pair being capable 
of inflicting poisonous wounds; they are 
all carnivorous. Millipedes live on vegeta- 
tion, and apparently have two pairs of 
legs attached to each segment, but the 
segments ore not perfectly separated; 
the bodies arc round. Some foreign 
species attain a length of sev. inches. 
Sec also A ktiihopoda. 

Myristica. tropical trees of the family 
Myristieneea*, yielding the nutmegs and 
mace of commerce, and oils and fate. 
M. fra grans yields the best nutmegs and 
mace, u.*> well as an essential oil used in 
soup-making and perfumery. A/, officin- 
alis. of Java, Sumatra, and Celebes 
yields nutmeg or nmce butter, used in 
pharmacy. A/, oeuba of S. America is 
used fur caudle-wax. 

Myrmidonos were, according t.o Gk. 
legend, an Aclneun race which inhabited 
I'htlnotis in Thes* ily. Their name is 
derived from an ancestor, the son of 
F.urj medusa bj Zeus, in the form of an 
ant. or from the legend of the repeopling 
of .Kgin.i wiili nut-, changed by Zeus into 
men. In Kng. the term M. is used for 
a ruHileih ‘'lihnrdiiirtte. deriving from the 
loynllv of the M. to Achilles. See Iliad, 
ii. 6S; Strabo, viii. 37 5, ix. 433. 

Myron, Gk. sculptor of the fifth century 
H.c.. h. at Kleutheric, on the borders of 
Buotia and Attica. He worked almost 
excliisneiy in bronze, and was a late 
contemporary of Phcidias, as he made 
statue* of the athletes Timanthcs (456 » 
ami Lyeinus (118k The 4 Discobolus' at 
Rome is ono of t hat city’s most important 
statues because it. is not, like so many 
others, n Rom. copy of a Gk. original, but 
if nor the original work of M., it. is at. least 
a very early Gk. copy of it. There is a 
east of a 4 Discobolus ' of his with the head 
on the wrong wm in the Brit. Museum. 
See l*. E. Aria-. Mirone , 15110. 

Myronides, Athenian general of the 
fifth century h.c. In 459 he repulsed 
two Gorinthian attacks on Megara. and 
by the victory of (lfinophyta i4:>6 h.c.) 
over tlie Spartans obtained tho sub- 
mission of Burnt in, (save Thebes), Phocis, 
and Locrls. 

Myrrhlne Vase?*, see Murrhink. 

Myrrhis, Myrrh or Sweet Cicely, small 
genus of umbelliferous perennial plants. 
M. ixhrata, a tall, aromatic plant with 
large trl -pinnate leaves and umbels of 
white flowers, is Brit., and was formerly 
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much used as a pot herb anil in salads. 
Balsamodtmdron myrrha is a gum-resin 
obtained from certain trees of Arabia and 
Ethiopia ami is used in incense and for 
perfumery. M. was also used by the 
Egyptians in embalming. See Mummy. 

Myrtle, or Myrtus , genus of shrubs or 
trees with white fragrant axillary llowers 
and ornamental leaves, which are also 
fragrant. The common M. (3/. com- 
munis) and its numerous varieties are 
hardy in mild sheltered positions. Its 
leaves are distilled to yield the perfume 
Kau d’ange. 

Mysia, in anct. geography, was a dist. 
in the X.W . of Asia Minor, peoplod by the 
Mysi, who were probably akin to the 
Nybians and Carians. The X. portion 
was called M. Minor, the S. M. Major. 
The chief tns. were Perga mum and Cyzicns. 

Myslowitz, tn. in Polish Silesia about 
4.3 in. W. of Cracow. There are zinc 
works, flax -spinning mills, and coal-mines 
near. Pop. 17.800. 

Mysore: 1. Native state of Indin, sur- 
rounded by ter. of Madras, except m the 
N.W., where it is bordered by that of 
the prov. of Bombay. It is divided into 
two regions — the Malnad, or bill country, 
in the \V., i.e. the country bordering on 
the W. Ghats, and the Maidan. or open 
country, occupying the greater part of 
the surface. M. is famous for its varied 
and picturesque scenery and for its tem- 
perate and healthy climate. The chief 
rivs. are the Kistna, Cnuvery. and the 
Pennar, all unnavigable, and only useful 
for irrigation purposes. M. suffers less 
from fan due (except IS 70-77) than any 
other internal tract of India. The chief 
products include silk, coffee, sandalwood, 
gold, and ivory, but rice, oilseeds, sugar 
cane, cotton, coco-nut palms, and all sorts 
of grain (especially ‘ragi’) are cultivated. 
It was in the late eighteenth century that 
Hyder All wrested the power from the 
ancestors of the present dynasty, while j 
his <*on, Tippu Sultan, largely extended j 
the ters. of M. When Tippu wus defeated i 
(1799) the ters. were partitioned and the j 
state of M.. in its present shape, wuh re- i 
assigned to its former anct. Hindu dynasty. 
In 1885 the present ruler's grandfather 


summer palaco. The latter stands on the 
summit of tho hill. Half-way up this hill 
is a tremendous carving in rock of one of 
tho sacred characters of the Hindu religion 
— Xamli the Bull. Higher still. Just below 
tho summer palace, is a massive temple. 
The state palace Is the more magnificent 
of the two and has massive gold pillars 
everywhere and wonderful stained -glass 
windows. In the wedding room are 
solemnised all the royal weddings, and 
in tho hall tho lesser princes pay homage 



was adopted as heir by the maharajah, i to the maharajah: here, formerly, tho 
and in 1881 he was put on the throne of j maharajah paid homage to the viceroy. 
M., and invested with powers under an ! The old palaces an example of Hindu 
investment of transfer. M. is a viable i architect urc, was partly destroyed h.v 
unit of the dominion of India, and respon- i fin* in 1877. Its uiiiv. was estab. in 1910. 
sible government has already been con- ; Gov. House was oiigjnally built by 
stituted in the State. There is a repre- J Wellesley (duke of Wellington). Pop. 
sentablvc assembly of 820 members and j l.'db'iOO. 

a legislative council of sixty-eight mem- i Mystagogue (Gk. Mooraywyof, one who 
hers. The maharajah Is assisted in the initiates into mysteries). the person who 
administration by a prime minister and in the Gk, religions system supervised the 
other ministers, half of whom he himself preparation of those seeking initiation, and 
nominates from the elected members of gave instruction as to the ceremonial lo 
the assembly and council. Area 29.458 t lie carried through. 

gfl. m. Pop. 7,:)J8,800 (chiefly Hindus). Mystery (Gk. /uu<rT»Jpto»', a Secret): 1. In 
2. Cap. of the above state, situated 10 m. Christian theology a truth which cannot. 
S.W. of >SerJngapatam. M. is a city of be known by the human reason unaided 
wide streets and* large, airy, white build- by revelation, and which even when re- 
ings. which lend themselves to flood* vealed transcends human comprehension, 
lighting. The city is overshadowed by a e.q. the Trinity, the Incarnation. 2. A 
hill rising to 1000 ft.., making it 3500 ft. doctrine and its accompanying ritOH kopt 
above sea level. The maharajah has two secret from all but the initiates, and 
palaces — the old slate palace and tho having some consolatory effect upon those 
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who shared them. It is necessary to 
distinguish M. in these two senses from 
thut derived from Lut. minister ivrn, a 
trade or craft, and more properly spelled 
‘mistery* (whence M. plays (q.r.), those 
acted by trade guilds). Among the 
Babylonians some scholars have detected 
sueh a rite in the mystic pantomimes 
which illustrated the myth of Tain muz 
and Ishtur. It is. however, doubtful 
wlvetlier we ha\o here a true M., since 
the doctrines inculcated by these rites 
were not themselves secret, and the rites 
purported to do no more than to solace 
tho dead. The earliest Ms. of which we 
have certain evidence, at least as early as 
1875 H.c., are those connected vvitli Hie 
legend of Osiris. Jn Oreeee certain public 
cults had Peered, rites attached to them 
such as the Arrephorfc and Thcsmophorie 
festivals at Athens. But, the prin. Ok. 
Ms. were the Kleusinian and Adaninn and 
the originally non-Hellenic Kaheiroi of 
Samothruce. These were local, whereas 
the more emotional and licentious Dio- 
nyslie and Orphic Ms. were practised by 
societies which sprang up in various parts 
of the Hellenic world. In the second 
century n.c. on the break-up of the 
Alexandrian Empire and the beginning of 
the Graeco- Rom. pc-iod there was a 
revival of M. religion* which exerted 
mutual influence one upon another. To 
this period belongs the cult of Mithra 
which appears to have made a particular 
appeal to tho Rom. legions who carried 
it with them wherever ihev went. The 
M. religions bad this in eommon. that 
they offered to their initiates salvation 
t (TtoTTjfna ) , a. better way oj life through 
communion with some saving deity. 
A M. was entered through an initial rite of 
purification usuailv baptism by water, 
or, in tin* enw* of Mithra ism. by blood: 
communion was estah. by the sharing of 
some sacred meal or cup; and the initiate 
then proceeded to the enlightenment 
vmtia) in which the doctrine was re- 
pealed by a solemn ritual which seems 
always to ha\e included dancing. It 
is not possible to determine how far 
tin* early Christian missionaries assimi- 
lated their gospel to the esoteric doctrines 
and ritual of the M. religions. There is 
no evidence I hat such was the ease in the 
synoptic gospels: but some Imve dis- 
covered sueh an influence in the epistles 
of St. Paul: aiul it is certainly true that 
the same circumstances which favoured 
the diffusion of the Ms. ns-irded also the 
spread of Christ innit y. See V. A. La heck, 
Aqlaoyhamus, 1 82!) ; A. Maurv. Religions 
tie la (Jr fee antigut , IS 57 59; G. Anrleh, 
Dim ant ike M ystrrir nicest a. 1891; F. 
Cumont, Textcs ft monuments figures 
retatifs aux my stores dc Mithra. 1896-99; 
R. RoiUoustoin. Die hclhntsrhrn Mys- 
terienrcligimien , 1910: 11. A. A. Kennedy, 
St. Paul and the Mystery Religions. 1913; 
J. Lei point, Die Religion in der Umwelt 
der Vrchristen turns, 1926; and O. Bauhofer, 
lJas Gcheimnis der Z cite it, 1 935. 

Mysticism (Gk. yvoTijpior, secret or 
hiddeu), belief in spiritual apprehen- 
sions of truths beyond the understanding, 
can hardly lie said to be either a philo- 


sophy or a doctrine. It may be said to 
be a tendency in religious feeling, a 
temper, or an atmosphere. The starting 
point in M., and its goal, is that unity 
underlies diversity. So M. has beeu de- 
fined as an 'attitude of mind founded 
upon an intuitive or experienced convic- 
tion of unitv, of oneness, of alikenoss in 
all tilings.* M. leads to a belief that ali 
tilings are manifestations of the divine 
life, and that the spirit is the only eternal 
thing, and, further, since unity underlies 
all, 1 hen man has sonic share of the nature 
of God, ami through this Godlike part of 
him can apprehend God: for as through 
the intellect we apprehend material things, 
so through the soul can w r e apprehend the 
spiritual. So reason is not a part of M. 
According to M. we can only know' 
thing spiritually by being it, and there- 
fore the aim of a mystic is to attain union 
with the divine, and life becomes one long 
aspiration, and reality or truth ever and 
ever deepens and expands. M. appears 
in Buddhism. Hinduism, and may be said 
to have, bad its rise in Europe in Plato, 
although Plotinus, tho founder of Neo- 
Platonism, was the* tirst great European 
mystic. Then came the Christian mystics 
of the Middle Ages, headed by St. Augus- 
tine and the Syrian monk who ascribed his 
work to Dionysius the Areopagite, and the 
great Irish philosopher. Scotua Erigcna. 
who trans. Dionysius into Lat. from the 
Gk. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies may be mentioned Bernard of Glair- 
vaux, Richard of St. Victor, near Part-, 
and Bonavcutura, and in the fourteenth 
eeutury Kiohard Kollo, Walter Hilton. 
Julian of Norwich John of Chur, and 
Thomas a Kempis. The Christian M. 
evolved by these was based on the 
adoptive "unship of God attained by man 
through Christ the God-man. Christian 
M. is thus a deeper realisation of this 
supernatural unity of man with God 
through Chri-t which is finally consum- 
mated in the beatific vision. Later wo 
find Paracelsus. Bruno. Campanella. 
Booh mo, >chelling, and Swedenborg. In 
England we have Llie Cambridge Platon - 
ist>, including Henry More and John 
Smith, and later Wm. Law. Blake, and 
Coventry Patmore. Among more recent 
writ or-* it is only necessary to mention 
Burke, Coleridge. Wordsworth, Shelley. 
Keats. Rossetti, the Brownings. George 
Meredith, and Francis Thompson. To-day 
among the most prominent are W. B. 
Yeats and Evelyn Ihiderhill. Sec also 
(’aiuim.i: Qrii'TisM; Rosickucia vikm : 
Tiikosoiuiy. and the articles on the 
various religions ami persons mentioned 
above. See W. IL Inge, Christian Mys- 
ticism. 1899. Studies of English My stir. 
1906, and Mysticism in Religion, 1947; 
C. F. E. Spurgeon, Mysticism in English 
Literature, 1913; R. Nicholson, Mysticism 
t/i Islam, 1921: K. C. Butler, Western 
Mysticism , 1922; F. von H rigid. The 

Mystical Element of Religion , 1923; Evelyn 
Underhill, Mysi^ism. 1924. ami The 
Mystic Way, 1930; E. Brunner, Die Mystik 
und das Wort , 1924: J. 11. Leuha, Psycho - 
logy of Religious Mysticism. 1925; A. Hop- 
kinson. Mysticism Old and ,\ew, 1946. 
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Mystriosuchus, primitive Trlassic croco- 
dile, of the archaic order known as the 
Parasuchia. 

Mytena, or Meytens, Daniel <1390- 
1656), Dutch portrait painter, b. At The 
Hague, came to England and became 
portrait painter to Charles I. Wheu Van 
Dyck was made the king's prin. portrait 
painter M". wished to go, but was pre- 
vailed upon by the king to stay until 
about 1630. when he returned to Holland. 
He painted portraits of many notable 
persons, including Charles I. (in Bucking- 
ham Palace), fhe duke of Portland, the 
narl of Craven, etc. 


quarter of the nineteenth century, but it 
was at this period that serious attention 
began to be paid to the comparison and 
elucidation of tho world’s store of mythic 
stories. Karl Otfrled Mailer (Prolego- 
mena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mytho- 
logies 1825, a book which introduced the 
method of scientific Investigation of 
myths) attempted to show that in 
reality M. was hut a disease of language, 
aud that the names of divinities were 
referable to words expressing natural 
phenomena. 

A new school arose with Lang and 
Frazer, both of whom interpreted M. in 



Mytho, or Mito, port of Fr. In do -China 
at the mouth of the Mekong H., 58 in. 
3.S.W. of -Saigon. Pop. 23.000. 

Mythology, that div. of tradition which 
deals with the acts and deeds of gods and 
other supernatural beings. It is not, as 
generally seem* to be supposed, neces- 
sarily confined to an early -rate of society, 
for, in the shape of folklore, it still 

S ermeates our customs to a surprising 
egree. Early efforts to answer the 
question as to t hr* genesis of the gods 
led to the formation of many different 
theories. Thus we find them regarded 
as the expression of natural phenoincnu, 
as the sun, moon, and wind personified. 
Among the most acute of the early in- 
vestigators was*£uhemen)s of Thessaly, 
who advanced the doctrine that the gods 
were in reality early heroes exalted as 
divinities. Many tentative collections of 
myths other than those* of Greece and 
Rome had been made before the lost 


terms of savage life and experience. An 
excellent review of the various theories 
which have been advanced to account 
for tho origin of religion will he found 
in \V. Schmidt's Origin and Growth of 
Religion (Eng. trims. 1931). The larger 
work on which this is based Is Ursprung 
tier Got tea idee. 

Evolution of the Gods . — Until the appear- 
ance of Schmidt’s epoch-making researches 
it. was generally held that polytheism pre- 
! coded monotheism in the evolution of 
religion. Schmidt, working historically 
and inductively, has shown tihat the most 
primitive races now existing (e.g. tho 
pygmies of Africa and the , hushincn of 
Australia) profess a rudimentary mono- 
theism, and that multiplicity of godM and 
complexity of belief and ritual make their 
appearance as we ascend the scale of civil- 
isation. Thus animism and fetishism, 
which were at one time thought to be at 
the root of all religious M„ must now be 
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regarded rather as early stages in its 
growth. Animism is the name given to 
barbarian man’s habit of attributing 
spirit life to the various phenomena of 
nature. Akin to it- is fetishism (derived 
from the Portuguese word feitirn, to 
make), the belief that wandering spirits 
may enter, or be coaxed into, objects of 
peculiar shape, the possession of which 
will benefit trio savage. A further primi- 
tive belief which is found at the roots of 
all Mb. is that of toteinisin (rj.r.). These 
three systems or root -beliefs have pro- 
vided most Ms. with their pantheons. 
The spirits which inhabit natural objects, 
or which are supposed to lurk in natural 
phenomena, evolve from the animistic 
form into full-blown deities. Tims, too, 
a fetiHh which gains more than personal 
fame may evolve Into a local god. And 
most, totems succeed in ac hieving godhead 
after sev. generations of tribal adoration. 
Ill the latter class we can descry the 
animal -headed gods of Egypt and Assyria, \ 
while animism supplies us with examples 
of water- and sea -gods, thunder-gods, and 
all the pantheons. 

( ’lassi/i ration of Deities- The deities of 
various Ms. full into sev. well-defined 
classes. Thus In all systems we have 
war-gods, water-god..-, \vi.,I gods, thunder- 
and lightning-gods, gncls of agriculture and 
the chase, gods of death, and ninny other 
mythic, conceptions. Many of the deities 
of certain systems combine two or more 
of the attributes of godhead. Thus It is 
common to find war-gods who are also 
gods of agriculture, and wind-gods or 
thunder-gods who aro gods of the chase. 
Deities of death quite often preside over 
agriculture, as it is imagined that the seed 
arises from their subterranean domain. 
When mankind partially abandoned the 
hunter state and entered upon a scrui- 
ngrfe. condition of life, a new* type of 
m>thlcal beings arose. With these mail 
lmd an implied contract to tin* effect that 
he should provide the gods with sacrifice 
in return for their superintendence of the 
crops and fruits of the earth. For 
guidance in the hunt the personal fetish 
was usually out ployed, but the- health of 
the crops, and therefore the sustenance of 
the community . depended upon unseen 
beings who sent the rain, the wind, the* 
thunder, and the lightning. 

('osmofavy.— An important dept, of M. 
is that which deals with the primitive 
conception of the world and its creation, 
ami the origin of man. The likeness 
between cosmological myths collected 
from all purt-s of the world is extra- 
ordinary, and cannot he accounted for by 
any theory of circulated or borrowed con- 
ceptions. We find in most of these the 
creative agency brooding over a vast 
world of waters and raiding the solid 
earth from the Hood beneath, either by 
a proems of strenuous thought, or by 
physical toil. In other instances the 
universe is hatched from a cosmic egg. 
Man often posses through evolutionary 
typos, sov. of which arc discarded by the 

S )ds until they arrive at human pcrfec- 
on. Behind those wo usually descry 
some dim creative figure, but oft-times 


the universe is the work of a combined 
pantheon (see. further under Cosmology). 

The following is a brief resumt of the 
prin. characteristics of the world’s most, 
important Ms. 

Greece and Rome.— The Ms. of these 
peoples may be considered together, os in 
many instances their deities are directly 
Interchangeable. We discover in them a 
well-defined pantheon ruled over by the 
great, got! of the sky, Zeus or Jupiter, who 
has supplanted a still older generation of 
divine beings, and wields thunder and 
lightning. With his wife. Hera or Juno, 
he rules over n divine galaxy, many of 
the members of which are related to him. 
Hepiurstns, the deity of smiths, and Vul- 
f an, t he Horn, god of devouring flames are 
the craftsmen or artificers — though there 
is sonic doubt whether Vulcan was also a 
presiding deity of smiths, his surname 
Muleibes having reference rather to Ids 
power of quelling conflagrations. Pallas 
Athene or Minerva presides over wisdom, 
but at the same time has something of a 
martial character ns a sort of divine 
amazon. Arcs or Mars is the god of war. 
Aphrodite or Venus presides over love, 
ami Hermes or Mercury nets as divine 
messenger between gods and men. Apollo 
iH the god of song and art. Innumerable 
tales oil r le around these beings, tales 
which for beauty of conception and com- 
pleteness of finish have never been equalled 
m the hist, of myth. But the Ok. mind 
speedily discerned the unsubstantial 
nature of the shadowy system it had 
itself evolved, and we find very early 
doubts expressed concerning the real 
existence of the gods. Probably no 
mythological system attained such a 
height of perfection or underwent such 
speedy collapse as that of Hellas. The 
M. of Home, built by a sterner and more 
conservative folk, held its own for a little 
longer, buttressed as it wnfe by the power 
of «n upholding state, but it too crumbled 
speedily before the encroachments of 
nionotlx ism. 

Kuyyttan Mythology . — In Egyptian M. 
we find oxideneo that the faiths of the 
lower eultus. totemism, animism, and the 
like, although still permitted to exist, had 
superimposed upon them the philosophical 
belieD of a priestly class widen had arrived 
at n high state of theological capacity. 
JtecognNing the folly of communicating 
ah-l raet beliefs to the ignorant the priestly 
caste retained so much of the early popular 
beliefs as seemed good to it, and employed 
them symbolically for tbe inculcation of 
higher religious thought . Thus Herodotus 
speaks of the apes and other unimals 
kept in captivity by the Egyptian priests, 
but lie is careful to explain that these 
were in no wise regarded as idols. but as 
typifying the multifarious attributes of 
deity. We find the gods of Egypt 
arranged in triads, op groups of three. 
Egypt was subdivided into nomes or 
provs., and each of these possessed its 
triad of gods, thus OsirD, Isis, and 
Ilorus at. one time presided over one of 
these localities, but later, because of their 
exceeding popularity, became tbe national 
gods. The myth of Osiris, his birth. 
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reign, and death, typifies the daily journey server, a more ‘human' deity than the 
of tho sun. His wife, Isis, and their son. Impersonal Brahma. Hfva is Brahma In 
llorus, lost all their original character- his guise as a punisher and destroyer, 
istlcs when thev were interwoven with the Vanina is god of the waiters, and Indra 
Osiris myth. Xephthys. sister to Isis, wields tho storm and the lightning, 
probablvrepresents the sunset. She was Vishnu has had many a valors, or incar- 
wifo to Set. brother to Osiris, and god of nations, as has Durga, Siva’s wife, 
darkness, who finally triumphed over his the destroyer of demons. Innumerable 
brother. Wisdom was personified in the infeiior deities cluster .1 round these 
god Thoth. or, as he was culled by the conceptions. 

Gks., Hermes Trismegistos. Amibis, or Teutonic Mythology. — I ’crimps the most 
Anpu, presided over the lower regions, and important of the European mythic, sys- 
was the patron of embalming. He was terns is that of the anct. Teutons. At tho 
figured with the head of a jackal. l’asht, bead of their pantheon was Odin, or 
or Bubnstis, the cat-headed, represented Wolan. the All-father, who presided over 
the heat of the sun. Besides these priu. the destinies of both gods and men. He 
deities a large number of the kings of possesses ail the characteristic* of a sun 
ICgvpt were deified. An enormous and and sky god. Ilia consort, Ereya, typifies 
cumbrous ritualistic system had erys- the Scandinavian matron and housewife, 
tallised round this M.. much of which is Thor was god of thunder and the Scandi- 
rcpreserited in the Rook of the ('ominy nnvinn Vulcan. Tyr was the sword-god 
Forth by Day, and deals with funerary and god of war, Imki was the mischievous 
practices. It is, in fact, a guide to the god of evil. Balder, the graceful god of 
soul after death through the various light and summer, whose myth typified the 
divs. of Ament i, the sad underwoild of death of that season. The Scandinavian 
the dead. idea of tho uni\ erse was that the attsir, or 

Semitic Mythohyy.—ln early Semitic gods, dwelt at. the top of tho world-tree, 
M. polytheism had many of the features Vggdrasil. Hound this tree coiled the 
of totem ism and animism embedded in great world -snake. At its roots dwelt 
it. There was also a widely distributed llol. the dark goddess of death. In Mid- 
system of pillar worship, and each ‘high gard dwelt the race of men. But in the 
place’ and int. appears to have possessed Norse conception oven Asgard and its 
its special deity or hn'al. in the book of deities would not endure for ever. On 
Genesis there is confirmation of the poly- the contrary, before the eyes of the gods 
theistic condition of the early Israelites, there ever loomed a day of doom, when 
for whereas a deity. Jahveh, is alluded to after the battle of Kngnarok they and 
frequently, we rind sev. notices of beings the powers of evil would mutually destroy 
called the Klohim. the plural ending of each other, darkness and chaos prevail, 
whoso name may denote multiplicity. | ami a new heaven and earth be born. 
Obviously a later monotheistic version 1 Celtic Mythology . — The (’oils in Eraneo 
has been combined with an older poly- and Britain possessed a well-defined 
theistic one. The polytlieism of the races mythological system, part iciilars of which 
surrounding Israel was merely a eontirma- can he gleaned from the remains of altars 
tiou of this old belief, and the monotheism and images in France ami England, and 
of the Israelites uro.-c in all probability from the mythological talcs of Wales and 
from the great popularity of Jahveh. who Ireland. The Celtic religion was strongly 
had led them out of* captivity into a Influenced by primitive elements, totomic, 
happier sphere, who was u jealous god. animistic, and agrie., and although later 
and would brook no rivalry. The reli- in the hist, of the Celtic race now circiim- 
gions of Babylonia and Assyria were stances prompted the evolution of new 
wjidclv pnlythehtu*. including ns thev did deities, those of growth and fertility were 
g’ods which represented every attribute , probably the most important. Most of 
and phase of deity. In Babylonian myth J the divinities, however, were tribal or 
we find a great triad. Any, En-lil, and Ea, > local in character. In arid. Gaul we find 
who are at strife with darker deities, j Ogmios equated by the Homs, with Mer- 
Apsu, Tiamat, and Marduk. The generic * miry, and Borvo. Bellenos, Grannos, and 
title Bel whs bestowed on all gods alike. 1 many more— all local gods - with Apollo. 
Dogon was probably a corn deity. One j The martial character of the Gauls tended 
of the prin. Assyrian deities was Ash- i to the evolution of many war-like deities, 
taroth, or Astarte, the wife of Marduk j Camulos, Vlbiorix, Caturi x. Animal and 
and the goddess of love, and typical ofinaturo gods also abounded, a." Muilo, a 
fruitfulness. Ashur, from being the local . mule-god. Viutius, a wind-god. Torn- 
god of the city of that name, became the j mothers’ were numerous and local, as, 
head of the Assyrian pantheon, and was ! for instance, the famous Berecyntia, of 
•chiefly famous as the national god of war. i Autun. In the mythical tales of Ireland 
There was a ho^t of smaller gods with ; we meet with a number of supernatural 
4itfcle more than a local significance. 1 races, suchastiio Fmnoriaus, Kirholgs. and 
Hindu Mytholoyy . — The mythic system : Tuatlia Do Dunaiin. all of which probably 
•of the Aryan conquerors of India is poly- represent the sev. pantheons of various 
theistic. The lu aid of their pantheon is emigrant Rices. The mont prominent 
Brahma, whos*' leadership is oft-times, Eomorians were Balor, a personification 
however, threatened by other powerful of tho evil eye; Bros, probably the god of 

r s. The fullest account of the Hindu night, or perhaps of growth: and Dornnan, 
Is to be found in the Yedic hymns, a goddess of the depths of the earth. Of 
Brahma is passive, hut Vhen he acts he the Tnatha 1)6 Dana nn, which means ‘the 
is given another name, Vishnu the Ere- folk of the goddess Danu,' the prin. 
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deities arc Dagda, the most important of 
all Irish gods, who was probably' an earth 
or agric*. deity; Ocngus, son of Dagda, a 
god of growth; Nuada ‘of the Silver 
[land.’ who may have boon a harvest 
god; Mammnun, god of the seas; and 
Lug, the sun-god. The prin. Brit. Celtic 
divinities, as treated in the Welsh Mabi - 
noyi and other myths, wore Llyr, god of 
the sea, and his sons, Bran and Muna- 
wyddan, all associated with the ocean; 
I)6n. the Brit, equivalent of the Irish 
Danu; Gwydion, a sort of Celtic Proteus; 
Arianrliod. an earth -goddess; and Go van - 
non, equivalent to Vulcan. In the 
Arthurian romances we find many mytho- 
logical characters disguised, hit! tiny con- 
sideration of these cannot be embraced, 
in tho limit h of this article. 

See 0. W. Cox. M ythology of the Aryan 
X atoms, 1870; Sir K. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture: the Development of Mythology anti 
Philosophy, 1871; J. Dawson, Class* ml 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, 1870; 
W. J. Wilkins, fhndu Mythology , 188*2; 
A. Lang. Custom and Myth . JS8t. Myth . 
Hituat, and Deity out, 1890. and Tales 
of Troy and (Jrrerr. 1925; W. II. lios- 
elier, A usfuh cliches Lexicon der grieehis- 
chen unit romisrhert Mythnlngie , 1SS4- 
102/). and supplcm 'iff bv O. Hruppc. 
Ceschi elite der K btsstschc M ythohgic and 
Hetigionsgesehichtr, 1021 ; A. V. Hydborg, 
Teutonic Mythology , 1880; A. K rinan. 
Handbook of Egyptian Mythology. 1905 ; 
W. Smith, Classical Dictionary of Creek 
and Homan Mythology , 1894; F. M. 

Muller, Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 1807; K. A. W. Budge, The 
Cods of the Egyptians. 1001; V. Squire, 
Mythology of the liritish Islands, 100a ; Sir , 
J. C. Fra/.er. The Holden Iiaugh, 1907- 
1915; J. A. MacCiillocli, Eel i yarn of the 
.Indent ('tits, 1011; 1). A. Mackenzie,: 
Indian Myth and humid, 1010; L. II. 
Cray, J. MacCullnch. and H. T<\ Moore I 
(rdA, Mythology of ill llarrs, 191C - 1 
1002; E. Cassirer, Sprarhe unit Myth os, j 
1025; J. E. Harrison, Mythology, 1025; j 
L. Spence. Myths and Legends of Ancient 
Egypt, 1025, and Hero Talcs and Ltgends 
of the Hhme, 1027; W. Sehnmit. Crsprung 
des Cottesidfc, 10201005; 1\ Colum, The, 
Children of Odm. 1020, II. A. Cluerber, 
Myths of the Norsemen. 1020; T. W. 
Holiest on. Myths and I Attends of the Celtic 
Hare. 1020: E. <>. Janie.*. Comparative 
Hetiyion , 1008; and (\ H. Jung and K. 
Kereny, Einfuhruny in das ICese.n der 
Mythos, 1041. 

Mytilini, or Kastro. inline of one of the 
three dials, and also oi it* cap. in the is. of 
Lesbos. The latter 1 * divided into Mol. wo 
in the N., Hnlloni in the W., ami Kastro 
in the E. M.. or Kastro. the chief tn. 
of this dist.. iH built m the shape of an 
amphitheatre surrounding a small hill sur- 
mounted by an anck, fortress. It was at 
first situated on an is. close to t ho E, coast 
of Lesbos, but as the tn. grew the is. 


were joined by a causeway, and M. 
expanded uiong the coast. During the 
Peloponnesian war the tn. revolted, and 
was besieged from 429 to 427 ; it was the 
scene of a battle between Callicrates and 
Conon in 105. Pompcy raised M. to the 
status of a free community. Pop. 3 t ,000. 

Mytton, Flags, series of rocks of Lower 
Ordovician age. occurring in Shropshire. 
They consist of thick shales or flags made 
of ashy material, with a few fossils, in- 
cluding tnlo bites. They are remarkable 
for their copious supply of zinc, lead, and 
barytes, and some of the mines were 
worked by the Horns, in Britain. 

Myxoedema, metabolic disease caused by 
disturbance of the function of the thyroid 
gland. This gland, which lies in front of 
the windpipe, is one of the so-called 
ductless gla iids. Its function is t he secre- 
tion of tiie hormone thyroxin, which speeds 
up metabolism, growth, and mental 
activity. If the gland be removed by 
operation a *Litc ot sluggish metabolism 
sets in, with depression of mental function. 
The symptoms observed are similar to 
those occurring in i Ik; course of the disease 
described by .Sir Wm. Hull in 1873, and 
i known as Hull's disease or M. The 
i body increases in bulk, and the subeu- 
j taneous ti«*uc of the face and hands be- 
| come-* infiltrated with a muein-like sub- 
j stance, causing a swelling which does not 
pit on pressure. The mental processes 
I become sluggish, the speech becomes 
I baiting, mid there is marked loss of mental 
and physical energy. One of the charac- 
1 teristu symptoms is a total absence of 
j sweating. The disease may run its course 
• for many years wd I) gradually increasing 
intelJeetu.il and pnysical incapacity. The 
connection of the disease with the loss of 
activity of tin thyroid gland is demon- 
st ruled by the similarity of the symptoms 
to those of operative M.. the existence of 
eases in which the thyroid gland is shown 
to be atrophied, and the fact that adminis- 
tration of thyroid extract causes a marked 
amelioration of the symptoms. 

Myxogastres, Myxomyceies, or Myoe- 
j tozoa, group of widely distributed organ- 
: isms numbering some 5ti0 speeids. Some 
| of them were known by the middle of the 
, niiKtccnth century, and were understood 
I to be fungi. but the spores on germiwi- 
i tion. instead of producing germ Lubes. 

| ghe rise to anueboid bodies; those have 
j the power of spontaneous movement, and 
i combine in a solid mass or plasmodium 
. or vegetative condition which remains 
; buried in the matrix or host until it creeps 
i to the surface and produces its spore* in 
| a position whence the wind w ill disperse 
I them. Most Ms. are saprophytes, and 
i some creep over and suffocate seedlings, 
but a few are parasitic on cultivated 
plants and trees, causing such destructive 
diseases as finger -a ml -toe, corky scab of 
potato, and crown gall. See also und*r 
FrNGi. 
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N, fourteenth letter of the Eng. alpha- 
bet, follows M In most, ulphahetie scripts. 
Also Its shape closely followed that of the 
letter M (q.r.), In the N. Semitic, the 
early Gk., Lai.. and Etruscan alphabets, 
which were written from right to left, n 
was written ^ . Gradually it assumed the 
shape N. N. The n minuscule developed 
slightly later than the m minuscule (sec 
M). The sound X is determined by the 
position of the tongue against the palate. 
N, in Eng., standing by itself, is alveolar, 
and is pronounced with the tongue against 
the teeth sockets by expelling the breath 
through the nose. It. is palatal or guttural 
according to the following sound. Thus 
in branch it is a palatal, while before g and 
k (e.g. bank, thing) it Is a nasal. X and 
M have often been interchanged in the 
Eng. language. For instance, N tends 
to become M Anally and when followed by 
b, p, or /, as in lime, Cambridge . hemp, and 
comfort , from O.K li/ h. t , < 'ant abridge, 
htvnep. and hate Eat. ran fort arc, respec- 
tively. On the other hand, a medial X 
may ho derived from on M, as in ant 
(O.K. iinutc, M.E. fmet, timet). X is often 
found in conjunction witli D, the latter 
dental being used to clinch the sound of 
the former. Thus D is frequently intro- 
duced between N and f,, or X and It. as in 
spindle (O.K. spinel), thunder (O.K. ftunor). 
Finally, I) is sometimes droit pod (o.g. 
woodJtnnc, O.K. \md\dande), and sometimes 
developed (c.g. sound. O.K. sunu). Ini- 
tially, through popular etymology or 
careless pronunciation, N has been intro- 
duced in nickname , newt, etc. (O.K. 
Tac +■ nama, efetc), and dropped in orange, 
adder, apron , etc. (M.K. norange . n adder, 
naperon). In chem.. X i- the symbol for 
nitrogen, Xe for neon, Nd for neodymium, 
Ni for nickel, and Nb for niobium. 

Naarden, tn. of Holland m the prov. of 
N. Holland . 20 in. S.K. or Amsterdam. 
The old tn., adjoining the Ijsselmeer 
(Zuider Zee), is fortified In wide ditches in 
a geometrical pattern of the \ nuhan type, 
constructed in 1002. Pop. 0000. 

Naas, tn. and urh. (list. of eo. Kildare, 
Eire. It lies 20 m. S.S.W. of Dublin on 
the Great. S. Hallway. Pop. 3000, 

Naba, Napa, or Naha, t n. and seaport on 
Great Llukiu Is., Japan. Sugar, cotton, 
and silks are exported, and there is manuf. 
of hats similar to the Panama straw. 
Pop. On ,200. 

Nabadwip, arc Napivi. 

Nabateei, or Nabathoe, Arabian people, 
who occupied noarlv the whole of Arabia 
Petrosa, on both sides of the .FI an i tic Gulf 
of the Rod Soft and the 1 (Humean Mts., 
where they had their rock-hewn cap., 
Petra. We first hear of the N. iu 3 12 n.c., 
in connection with the attack upon them 
by Athenteus. general of King Antlgonus 
I., which ended in disaster. The N. at 
this time were uncivilised, but they 


gradually advanced, and by the end of the 
second century n.c. became a power to be 
reckoned with. X. eventually fell under 
Rom. power, and we last hear of them iu 
A .d. 100. Traces of Nabataean culture are 
found widely in Transjordan. Pottery 
has been excavated at Jerasli, proving 
that their trade extended beyond the 
confines of their ter. in S. Transjordan, 
and Nabataean stations marked with 
thousands of fragments of pottery have 
been found the entire length of the Wadi- 
Arbah. Tin* farther wo penetrate south- 
ward into the desert along the £. side of 
Transjordan the more docs the widespread 
nature of the Nabataean occupation become 
apparent and it is evident that the N. 
occupied the desert more* fully than did 
the Roms. This is proved by the remains 
of their fortresses and military outposts 
The most eomnionly known Nabataean 
deity is dhu-Shara (l)ushara, Dusares. i.c. 
Dionysus) and numerous dedications to 
him in Nabataean and Gk. have been found 
iu temples in Transjordan. In these 
remains, numerous Nabataean gods, whose 
existence had theretofore been unknown, 
have been indic ated. Most notable is the 
temple of Klierbet Tannar. See X. 
Glueok, The Other Side of the Jordan. 
1940. 

Nabbes, Thomas J 605-41 ), Eng. drama- 
tist. native of Worcestershire. He began 
his career as a dramatist about 1030, and 
his chief plays are Hannibal, and Scipio 
(103.3): Oorcnt -Carden (1638); and The 
Spring's Clary (1038) containing his best 
work, lie also wrote a continuation of 
Knollc^s Ccncral Historic of the Turkes. 
See works, ed. by A. H. Bullen. in Old 
English Plays. 1887. 

Nabha, state of India, in the Patiala and 
K. Punjab Dillon. Area 947 sq, in. Pop 
340.044. 

Nabis, ruler of Sparta (200-192 n.r.< 
Tie usurped the throne and allied himself 
t)r*>t w ith Philip of Macedon and later with 
Rome. In 201 n.n. he took Mcssune. but 
was driven out by Philopcrinen in 200 
n.c. Later he ravaged the surrounding 
tor. and occupied Argos, but was driven 
! out by the Corinthians. He was assa^i- 
liated by Alcxamenus. 

Nabium, sec Nr.no. 

Nablus, or Nabulus, tn. of Palestine. 
33 m. N. of Jerusalem. It manufs. a 
special brand of soap containing olive 
oil. It is peculiar among Palestinian 
tus. in having retained its more recent 
name, Neapolis, in preference to its 
original name Shoe hem. Shechem In 
associated with the earliest period of 
Jewish setUemtnt, for here Abraham 
pitched his tent ua entering Palestine, and 
sot up the first altar to Jehovah on a spot 
still shown on Mt. Ebal. It was to 
Shechem, which lies in the narrow valley 
separating Mt. Ebal from Mt. Gerizim, 
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that Joshua led the Israelites after the 
miraculous passage of the Jordan. N. 
was captured by the crusaders under 
Tancred, and an important ecclcs. council 
was held here in the reign of Baldwin II. 
One of the best authenticated holy sites in 
Palestine is Jacob's Well, which lies just 
outside tho E. end of the tn.. below the vil. 
of Sychar. N. itself is long and narrow, 
and is traversed by two parallel siujs, 
containing sev. mosques, which were for- 
merly crusaders* or Byzantine churches. 
This part of the tn. was severely damaged 
by earthquake in 192 7 but has largely been 
rebuilt. The Great Mosque in the E. part 
of the tn. was originally a basilica built by 
Justinian ami was rebuilt by the crusaders. 
Many Jews were murdered hen? in tho 
Arab revolt of 1929. Pop. *23. *200. 

Nabob, corruption of the Hindustani 
luuraft, originally used only as a title for 
native Indian rulers, great officer* of tho 
Mogul’s court, and governors of pro vs. 
The title was also used for the governors- 
general of the Brit, possessions. In the 
eighteenth century tho title caim* to bo 
used familiarly for any person who 
returned from a far country with great 
riches. 

Nabopolassar, Chalduan soldier, viceroy 
of Babylon and father of Nebuchadnezzar. 
When the Assyrian Empire had become 
weakened by the loss of blood and treasure 
in the conflicts and conquests of Assur- 
bani-pal (see Babylonia), N.. having 
quelled a revolt in Babylonia, seized the 
throne of Babylon (6*25 b.c.). For a 
considerable period he occupied himself 
in the consolidation of his Babylonian 
dominions; but when the Assyrian Empire 
was beginning to totter beneath the blows 
of the Modes, lie entered into an alliance 
with these assailants of what had so long 
been the dominant power in S.W. Asia, 
and took as a wife for Nebuchadnezzar, 
Amytis (Anmhcain Eusebius), daughter of 
the Median king Aatyago*. Together the 
allies besieged and at length captured 
Nineveh; but meanwhile Pharaoh- Nee ho 
(see 2 Cbron. xxxv. and xxxvi., and 
2 Kings xxiii.), who is celebrated in 
Herodotus for having attempted to unite 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea by a 
canal, anxious to secure some share of the 
crumbling empire, conquered Syria and 
occupied Carchemi&li. which guarded tho 
ford on the Euphrates. N., who had 
associated hi« son, Nebuchadnezzar, 
with him on the throne, sent him to en- 
counter Necho, who was completely 
defeated. N. was succeeded by his son in 
604 B.C. 

Nabu, see N kko. 

Nabua, tn. in the prov. of Ambos 
Camartnes, Luzon, Philippine Is., 20 m. 
S.E. of Nuova Gvcrcs. Pop. 19,000. 

Nacbtigal, Gustav (1834-85), Her. ex- 
plorer, ft. at Eichstodt, near Stendal. In 
1860 he set out from Tripoli on a mission 
from the king /*/ Prussia to Bornu, 
visiting Tlbosti afftl Borku, hitherto un- 
visited by Europeans, ana by way of 
Bagirmi, Wadai, ami Kordofan, arrived 
unexpectedly at Khartoum in 1874. In 
Sahara uml Sudan (1879-80) he pub. an 
account of his travels. In 1882 he was 


appointed Ger. consul-general at Tunis. 
His mission to W. Africa in 1884 resulted 
in the annexation to Germany of Togo- 
land and ( 'ameroon. 

Nacrite, rare nnisilieate mineral occur- 
ring in four-sided prisms in mct-amorphic 
rocks, both schistose and granitic. It is 
friable in diameter, gleaming anil pearly, 
consisting of greonish-whito Scaly plates, 
greasy to the touch. It comes under tho 
species kuolinite, and is found in Wick- 
low in Ireland, and in N. America. 

Naden, Constance Caroline Woodhill 
(1858 89), Eng. authoress and poetess, ft. 
at Edghaston, Birmingham. Shewasmuch 
esteemed by Gladstone for her poems. Her 
works include Songs and Sonnets of Spring- 
time (1881). and A A f extern Apostle , The 
Elixir of Life, and other Poems (1887). Her 
complete poetical works were pub. in 
1894. See W. R. Hughes, Constance 
Xmtcn: a Memoir , 1890. 

Nadezhdinsk, tn. of tho .Sverdlovsk 
Region of the R.S.F.s.R. Iron ore is 
mined, and also bauxite ore for alu- 
minium, it is a centre of the fur trade. 
Pop. 64,700. 

Nadia, sec Nadiya. 

Nadir (1688-1747), the Conqueror, shah 
of Persia, ft. at Klmrassan. lie drove out 
the Afghans from Persia and restored 
Tahmasp II. to his throne (1725 27); N. 
himself imprisoned him ami became regent 
for liis infant son Ahhas III. (1732). The 
latter cl. in 1736, and N. was crowned. 
He extended his kingdom as far as Kanda- 
har and Delhi (1738-39), but his tyrannical 
government caused much disaifeetion. 
and he was assassinated. See life by 
Sir II. Durand, 1908. 

Nadir (Arabic nazir), astronomical term 
denoting the point in the heavens which 
is directly beneath our f, *et as that directly 
overhead is (Milled the zenith. A line 
drawn from our feet through the centre of 
the earth would cut the celestial sphere at 
the nadir. In llgurativo language, the 
lowest point or lowest stage of depression. 

Nadi>a, or Nabadwip, cap. of the Nadiya 
di-d., E. Bengal, Pakistan, formerly situ- 
ated on the Bhagirathi R.. which has since 
altered its course. Near by is the battle- 
field of Plussey. Pop. 14,500. 

Ncevius, Gnams (r. 26 4-e. 194 B.c.), 
Horn, poet and dramatist. He came into 
prominence in 235, and composed an epic 
poem as well as writing tragedies and 
comedies. He attacked Scipjo and the 
MetoJIi in his plays with entire reckless- 
ness, but was indicted by Q. Motellus 
and imprisoned; he recanted but litter 
expiated a further oflenco by exile. Ho 
retired to Utica, where he d. n. 202 h.c. 
Ilis poem on the first Punic, war in the 
old Saturnian metre was the first Rom. 
national epic, but only a few fragments are 
extant. Although adapt ing Ok. tragedies 
and comedies N. had a distinct vein of 
native originality, and ranks high among 
the Lat. authors of his day. 

Naevus, area of pigmentation, or mole; 
a tumour of the skin composed almost 
entirely of enlarged blood vessels. A mole 
is not dangerous, anil does not tend to 
spread, therefore it usually requires no 
treatment. A vascular N. may diminish 
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in size of itself, in which case no treatment where everything which survived bore the 
is necessary ; or It may show a disposition stamp of a vast industrial slum. Early in 
to enlarge, thus constituting a possible 1945 some dispersal was begun to work- 
danger through hiemorrhagc. The N. shops setup for the purpose in tunnels and 
may be capillary, consisting of enlarged schools, and the latter, built of reinforced 
capillaries giving rise to a purplish mark concrete, were among the few imposing 
known as ‘port-wine stain’; it may be buildings in Nagasaki. The city did, 
venous, consisting of enlarged veins, however, possess a fine complex of modern 
giving a bluish appearance; or arterial, hospital and medical school buildings, 
when pulsation can be felt. The N. may Nagasaki was once a naval has© but its 
be removed with tlm knife, or by tightly importance declined with the development 
ligaturing the base, or the blood may of the base at Sasebo. In 1940 its pop. 
be coagulated by electrolysis and other was 253.000, having risen only slowly 
moans. since 1930, but it had continued to rise 

Nafa, see Naha. during the .Second World War, which gave 

N&ga, name given to deified serpents in new importance to its shipbuilding and 
Hindu mythology; Seshu, the king of the to its production of torpedoes and other 
snake world, is the sacred serpent of armament*. When the atomic bomb fell 
Vishnu. See also Mythology. (Aug. 9, 1945) the pop. was 200,000. 

Nagapattanam, see Nkgapatam. 1 * sq. m. of the city were destroyed, and 

Nagar, see. Huxza ani> Xauak. 24,000 people were killed: 30,000 were 

Nagarkot, sec Kaxuka. injured and many of these died later. The 

Nagas (no//«, a snake), name of a non- centre of damage wrought by the atomic 
Aryan group of peoples of E. Assam, bomb was in the industrial area between 
alleged to be head-hunters, who live the two large Mitsubishi ordnance plants 
between the middle Hrahmuputra and tho in t he Ukraud \ alley. Hence the harbour 
f'hindwin. At one time great virtues and the commercial area, 2 in. distant, 
were ascribed to them. According to escaped with minor damage, as also did 
Indian mythology tho N. are a race of the housing in the smaller valley screened 
demons descended from Kudin, the wife ; by the intervening high ridge of hills (for 
of the sage, Kasvom, Th»»> hu\ea jewel i which reason* the area of damage and with 
in their heads, giving them a sparkling \ it. the death roll were smaller than in 
appearance, and inhabit one of the* seven • Hiroshima) (</.?;.). The few previous 
beautiful worlds which lie between this j attacks on Nagasaki had been aimed at, 
world and the. lull*. Their world is j the slum ards. so that most of the damage 
ruled over by three chiefs, Sc»hn, Ynsiiki. ■ from tle-m was outside the area of atomic 
and Takshaka; it, is recorded that their! bomb damage: but, as in Hiroshima, the 
daughters often wedded with man (com- j initial blast damage* done by the atomic 
pure tho habits of mermaids as exemplified ; bomb was followed by extensive tires, 
in \V. folk-lore). Tho old sage, Cange, j Nagasaki iu 194o presented the appear- 
ono of tho father* of Indian astro ninny, j unco of a city struck by a brief but 
was said to owe all Ins wisdom to the god j tremendous hurricane, and the scale of 
Seshu. See also Mythology. See T. C\ [ the disaster brought oitv life and industry 
Hudson. The. jXm/n Tribes of Mani/tur, virtually to a standstill. 

1911; and \V. (’. Smith, The An Xu gas, ; A 50 ft. tower now marks the spot where 
192(1. the bomb fell and the devastated area, on 

Nagasaki, city of Japan on the is. of | which are playing fields, i* surrounded by 
Kyushu, at t.lic head of a long bav which ( |(M)o new dwellings. In the dock area 
forms its natural harbour, it is situated : shipbuilding is again active and the resi- 
at the \V. extremity of the peninsula of ! dcntial areas hear little, truce of the 
Fizcn, which forms the N.W. portion of I disaster. There is a plau to rebuild the 
the is. of Kyushu. The harbour, one of ; ciU as a cultural centre, 
the most beautiful in the world, is some N.igeli, Hans Georg (1773-1836), Swiss 
6 in. iu width, and 3 or t m. in length, nm-ucal composer, b. at Westzikon, near 
The hills surrounding t he harbour are \ Zurich. In addition to composing music, 
broken Into long ridges and deep valleys, : he pub. and ed. the best classical works, 
while the more fertile spots arc terraced I including Reethoven’s sonatas. and an 
and under cultivation, Kofore its devos- excellent version of Ilaeh’s * Forty-eight * 
tation in HUS. the W. shore was occupied from an original in the composer’s hand- 
hy port facilities. shiphmUling and repair, writing. He e»tAl». the Srhvrcizcrbuiui 
and the E. shore by smaller shipyards, ehor.il society, which soon formed 
wharves, and dwelling'' The main com- brandies, and reformed the teaching of 
ltiercial and residential area of the city music in schools on tho lines of Resta- 
lay on the small plain near t he head of the loz/i’s educational system. See lives by 
hay on its E. shore. From liero the H. Hunziker, 1924, and A. E. Cherbuliez. 
valley of the R. Urakami runs N. for sev. 1938. 

miles and a smaller valley branches N.E. NUgeli, Karl Wilhelm von U817-91). 
for 2 in.; the smaller valley was crowded Swiss botanist, b. at Kilchberg near 
with dwellings, huddled around narrow Zurich. After studjing botany at Genera 
roads, mnrkct streets, and temple squares; under Candolle, ho graduated at Zurich 
tho Urakami valley contained large steel, UnJv., and wv ultimately appointed 
engineering, and armament works, to- prof. -ext raordinuiy of that institution, 
getlior with Hinaller factories and a mass In 1852 he was appointed to the chair of 
of workshops and workers’ dwellings, botany in the univ. of Freiburg-iu- 
Those industries, controlled by the firm of Hreisgau and, in 1857, was promoted to 
Mitsubishi, plainly dominated Nagasaki, Munich, where be remained as prof, until 
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his death. He is famous for having 
proved, in 1862, by chemical analysis that 
protoplasm is nitrogenous and differs 
from other cell constituents, llo is one 
of the fathers of biochemistry. One of* 
his most notable discoveries was that of 
the antheridia and spermatozoids of ferns 
and of rilulana. He wrote Pflanzen - 
physiologische U ntcrsuchungen (with Cra- 
mer), JHe Severn Algensysteme, and 
Meehan isch - ph ysiologische Thcorit der Ab - 
stammungslehre, and with S. Sehwendener, 
Das Microskop (1865-67). 

Nagina, tn. of the United Provs., India, 
in the dist. of Bijnaur. with an important 
trade in sugar, cotton cloth, glassware, 
and ebony carvings. Pop. 26,000. 

Nagorno-Karabakh, autonomous Region 
of the Azerbaijan S.^.R., in the S.W. of 
the republic. The cap. is Stepanakert. 

Nagoya, cap. of Owari prov. on the is. of 
Honshu, Japan, lying at the head of the 
shallow Isenoumi Ray some 30 m. from 
Yokkaichi, 94 m. from Kyoto and 235 m. 
from Tokyo. It was the fourth city of 
Japan in size before the Second World 
War, its pop. (1940) being 1,328,000. It 
is the huh of railways running N.W. ami 
W. to Gifu and beyond, N.E. and S.E. to 
Kifu and beyond, and along the coasts of 
isenoumi Bay. Its old castle dated back 
to the early seventeenth century, and in 
modern times It was used as a military 
depot; but It suffered irreparable damage 
in the Amer. air raids. The religious 
buildings of N. included the Buddhist 
temple, Higashi Hongwanji. In N. were 
the famous Seto potteries, as well as large 
cotton mills. Especially notable were its 
silk and cotton fabrics dyed so as to show 
spots in relief with radiating colours. 
Cloisonn6 enamelling in Japan had its 
beginnings in N. But little of the tn. sur- 
vived the Second World W T ar: some 500 
Amer, Superfortresses laid the city waste 
on May 13, 1945; and it was also hit on 
other dates. 

Nagpur: 1. Dist and a div. of the 
Central Provs., India. The N. part of the 
prov. i,-. mountainous in character, being 
traversed by spurs of the great Vindhya 
Range. The climate is not healthy, and 
is especially insalubrious in the extensive 
tracts of low marshy land which abound. 
Area 23,521 sq. m. Pop. approaching 
4,000,000. Between 1920 and 1917 N. 
was under a Brit, governor. 2. City of 
India, cap- of the Central Provs. and 
Berar, 450 m. E.N.E. of Bombay. Cotton 
cloths, coar«<} and fine chintzes, turbans, 
silks, brocades, blankets, woollens, tent- 
cloths, and articles in copper and brass, 
are manufactured. One of the eight 
federal univs. of India is at N. and was 
founded in 1923. There is also an engi- 
neering school. Pop. 301,957. 

' Nafybecskerek, see Bkcpkf.rf.k. 

Nagy-Kikinda, or Vel Kikinda, tn. in 
Dunar prov., Yugoslavia, near the Ru- 
manian border, with important trade in 
wheat and fruit.* * Pop. 25,000. 

Nagy-Kdrds, tn. of Pest co., Hungary, 
10 m. N.E. of Kecskemet. Melons, maize, 
and wheat are grown. Pop. 29,900. 

Nakykunsag, nee Rumania. 

Nagyszeben, see Sum:. 


Naha, see Naba. 

Nahrel Asi, see Oronteh. 

Nahuel Huapi, Lake, lake of Argentina, 
belonging to the same natural system as 
the Chilean Lakes (Todos Santos, Llan- 
qullmd, and others), from which it is not 
far separated. It has an area of 800 sq. 
km. and is more than 330 yards deep in 
somo places. It stands 2500 ft. above 
sea level in full view of the peaks of the 
Cordillera. Mt. Tronador commands the 
scone and the blue waters of the lake, the 
mts., and the natural solitude contribute 
to its charm. 

Nahum, seventh of the minor prophets, 
is described in the title of his work as an 
Elkoshite, and the tradition narrated by- 
Jerome which identifies N.’s vil. with a 
certain vil. of Galilee is generally accepted. 
In Jerome’s time this vil. bore the name of 
Elkesi. The prophecy deals with the fall 
of Nineveh, which is described with great 
vigour and majesty. The expression is 
clear, und the thoughts are striking. In 
ch. ill. 3-10, it is said of Nineveh that she 
will be as little able to avoid destruction 
as was Thebes (No-amon), and it is from 
this reference that the date of the pro- 
phecy must be fixed. From it one can 
say certainly that N. prophesied between 
664 and 607 H.c\ See A. B. Davidson. 
‘Nahum, Habnkkuk, and Zephaniab.’ in 
Cambridge Bible , 1896. 

Naiads, see N vmpiis. 

Naidu, Sarojini (Mrs.) (1879-1949), 
Indian poet, feminist and governor, b. at 
Hyderabad, daughter of a Bengali Brah- 
min educationist and principal of the 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad. She was 
educated at Madras Univ., King’s College, 
London, and Oirton College, Cambridge. 
Her first work, The Golden Threshold 
(1905), with a preface by Arthur Symons, 
is western in imagery and sentiment. Her 
second vol.. The Bird of Time , with an 
introduction by Edmund Gocwe (1914) also 
revealed her lvric powers. This was fol- 
lowed by another book of collected poems, 
entitled The Broken Wing (1917). TIicho 
too showed her mastery of metrical form, 
besides earning for her the title of ‘the 
nightingale of India.* But thereafter she 
became too much engrossed in public 
alTairs and, particularly, the fominist 
movement, to devote her life to literature. 
She was the first Indian woman to occupy 
the chair of the National Congress (1925), 
Mrs. Uesant being the first woman to do so 
(1917). Later sho toured America and 
Canada os a Congress propagandist and 
took part in Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
cult. In 1931 she accompanied Gandhi 
as the solo representative of tho Congress 
to the second session of the flound Table 
Conference. She was twice Imprisoned 
for participating in the civil disobedience 
movement, and again in 1942, with other 
members of the Congress, for obstruction 
to the allied cause, being ' released on 
grounds of health in 1943. She took a 
prominent part in the long ♦ negotiations 
which resulted In tho Retting up of tho 
independent dominions of India and 
Pakistan and was appointed governor of 
the United Provs. For her efforts in 
relief work In Hyderabad In the floods of 
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1908 she was awarded the Kaiscr-i-Hlnd 
gold modal. She did much to break down 
the barrier of 7 mrdah, which had so lonff 
been strictly observed In that city, and 
after partition her influence was the major 
factor In preventing communal riots. 

Nall. Until a comparatively recent 
period almost every kind of N. was pro- 
duced by band labour: each N., however 
minute, was separately forged from a thin 
rod of iron, a process which is still followed 
In the production of what arc technically 
known as wrought Ns., which possess 
certain advantages, for particular kinds 
of work, over those formed cither by 
casting, or by cutting or stamping out of 
rolled sheet metal. For some purposes 
Ns. formed by the much cheaper process 
of casting have been long used. Common 
cast Ns. aro. however, so clumsy end so 
brittle that they can only be used for a 
few coarse purposes as in plasterers’ work, 
and in the nailing lip of fruit trees. By 
the introduction of great improvements in 
t he manuf., however, a very useful kind of 
cast N.. of an exceedingly pure material, 
has been successfully introduced for 
certain descriptions of woodwork. They 
are annealed to such perfection that the 
metal will hear far more bending than 
ordinary wrought 'rot. without Injury. 
This extraordinary degree of tenacity is, 
however, obtained at the expense of 
rigidity, such Ns. being often nearly as 
soft as copper, and therefore quite un- 
suitable for use in hard woods. In the 
making of cut Ns., the Ns. are cut from 
sheet-iron of suitable thickness, which is 
first reduced by cutting transvorselv into 
strips or ribands of a breadth equal to the 
Intended length of the Ns. See also 
SrKWS; PcKKW-N'AILri or W oon-HCUKW H. 

Nain, Le, Antoine ( 1. 188 -1648). Louis 
(1593-1048), and Mathieu (1607-77), 
three brothers, Fr. painters, sons of a 
sergeant, and all h. at Laon and d. in 
Paris. After being taught the elements of 
art, thev went to Paris, where Antoine took 
pupilH in 1629. They were all original 
members of the Fr. Academy, though 
little is known about their lives, while 
their works show no trace of the influences 
which prevailed when the academy 
was formed, as. for example, the pre- 
occupation of Fr. taste for mythological 
allegories or the Miemu deeds’ of the 
monarch; and as their signature is rarely 
found and never accompanied by initials 
differentiation between the brothers is 
almost Impossible . Alt hough they were 
themselves Fr.. their subjects suggest 
Holland and their methods Spain. These 
consist of familiar objects and incidents, 
such ns tavern interiors, card-playing, 
domestic diversions. The genre pictures 
are said to have been painted by Louis and 
Antoine eonjoiutly. Mathieu painted 
subjects for churches and also portraits — 
among the latter being Cinq -Mars, Mary do* 
Medici, Cardinal Mazarin, and Anne of 
Austria — but none hiw survived. Room 
XII. of the Louvre is dominated bv the 
brothers, the chief pictures there being 
‘Boys Playing Cards/ ‘The Forge/ ‘The 
Peasants* Noonday Meal/ ‘The Watering 
Place/ and ‘The Holy Manger.’ In the 


Florence museum is ‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds’; in Valenciennes, ‘Two Men 
Playing at Cards’; in Rouen, ‘Rustic 
Interior*; in Stafford House (London) 
‘Fife Player’: at St. Laurent (Paris) ‘The 
Nativity of the Virgin*; and at Munich a 
striking picture of a painter at work on a 
woman’s portrait. There are also some 
fine drawings by the brothers in the Brit. 
Museum. Chain pflcury wrote two works 
on fhe brothers (1850, 1861). See also 
A. Valabrdgue, Les Freres Le Nain (1904). 

Nain: 1. Anet. tn. of Galilee, 26 m. S.E. 
of Acre. Mention is ina.de of this city 
in Luke vii. 11. 2. Station of the Moravians 
on the Labrador coast. Pop. 300. 

Naini Tal, dist. and tn. in the United 
Pro vs. India. The dist., which ia well 
wooded, lias an area of 2627 sq. m. ; the 
prin. crops are w’hcat and rice, boiug fruit, 
and a little tea in the hilly parts. Pop. 
291,000. The tn. is 70 m. N. of Bareilly, 
and is the summer headquarters of the 
prov. gov. Altitude 6400 ft. Pop. 10,000. 

Nainsook (Hindu, nain , eye: sukh . 
delight: but tho etymology is doubtful), 
thin muslin-liko material of line texture, 
with a soft finish, and cither plain or 
striped. It is a kind of jaconot and was 
formerly made in India. 

Nairn: 1. Maritime co. of N.E. Scot- 
land, bounded on the N. by the Moray 
Firth, and on Its other sides by the cos. 
of Inverness and Moray. Salmon fishing 
is an important industry. Agriculture is 
carried ou and there are large granite 
quarries. The R. N. runs through the co. 
iu a beautiful valley, which presents 
particularly attractive and romantic 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Cawdor 
Castle, one of the residences of the earl of 
Cawdor. Area 162 sq. m. Pop. 8500. 
2. Royal (1124) municipal burgh, and 
co. til. of N. It lies ou the Moray 
Firth, and has a harbour with pier and 
breakwater. Fishing is the main industry. 
Freestone is quarried, and there are rope 
and twiuery factories. The good bathing 
and fine golf course have made it a favour- 
ite summer resort Pop. 60u0. 

Nairne, Carolina Oliphant, Baroness 
(1766 1845), Scottish song-writer, />. at 
(iask. Perthshire. She was called the 
‘ Flower of Strathearn ’ on account of her 
striking beauty. She wrote songs under 
fhe pseudonym of ‘Mrs. Bogan of Bogan’ 
or ‘ B.B.* The most popular ones are 
The Laird o’ ('ockpcn ; Land o’ the Leal ; 
Charlie is my Darling ; Caller Herrin*, 
and numerous Jacobite songs. See. Cl. 
Henderson, Lady Nairne and her Songs, 


1905. 

Nairobi, cap. of Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate, and tho chief city of Brit. 
Fi. Africa. It stands at an altitude of 
5-153 ft. above sea level. 330 m. from the 
coast. It is a city of tho plains, but 
behind it. to the W. of the line of the 
Ngong Hills, the character of the country 
beyond is clearly imaginable. N. grow 
out of the Kenya and Uganda Railway. 
When tho first few stores followed tho 
pioneer railway and a bazaar and a few 
rough roads appeared, it was hardly to be 
imagined that this was the nucleus of a 
new and thriving city and a new empire 
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cap. Yot not many years ago N. was a 
mere veld dorp , with corrugated iron 
buildings in the commercial area, unpaved 
sidewalks, and rough earthen roadways,, 
while ragged gum-trees obscured the low 
shop-windows in the main street, giving 
the whole an untidy aspect. At that time 
the tn. was mostly ail Indian buzaar and 
rickshaws wore the chief means of trans- 
port. N. is in fact hardly half a century 
old. The train approaches the tn. from 
a somewhat, unfavourable point. The 
buildings on the plains are scattered and 
unattractive: a quarantine hospital, the 
prison, the factory sites, the public works 
dept.'s premises, and rows of low houses 
provided for the African stall of the 
transport system. But this dreary intro- 
duction soon gives way to something far 
more impressive. The station is long and 
not uniinposing, and the smoke-grimed 
engine-sheds and long workshop buildings 
suggest on industrialised setting after the 
unbroken peace of the plains. The new 
headquarters of the Kenya and Uganda 
railways and harbours is a fine pile set in a 
spacious and well laid -out site. To-day 
N. has wide macadamised streets, sev. 
modern and even luxurious hotels, 
theatres and picture houses, departmental 
stores, a cathedral, a racecourse, one 
or two up-to-date aerodromes, imposing 
supreme court buildings, and a fine city 
hall. The cultural life of the country is 
represented by a memorial library and 
a memorial museum. Its streets are 
thronged by a motley crowd of Europeans. 
Asiatics, and Africans of every kind a.ml 
trorn almost every part of the continent. 
There is delightful country around N. and 
good motor roads. Visitors ran arrange 
to go everywhere by car.' train, or by air. 
The munieipul council decided in Aug. 
1919 to petition the king for a charter 
raising the status of the tn. to that of a 
city. In April (1950) X. will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of local govern- 
ment there. The Royal College of H eralds 
is to be invited tn assist in blazoning a 
coat of arms, and inquiries are to he made 
about obtaining a mace. The petition to 
the king recalls that N. was orginally a 
swampy watering place to which Masai 
herdsmen brought their cattle. To-day 
it has 120.000 inhab. (Europeans 0000), is 
the headquarters of both the Kenya Gov. 
and the E. African High Commission, and 
is the largest Brit, colonial tn. N T . of 
Rhodesia. The first European resident 
was a sergeant of the Royal Engineers 
named E11K who in 1896 was seconded to 
the railway construction authorities. J 

Naivasha, tn. in Kenya in the pror. of < 
N., and close to the lake of the same name. ■ 
It is 39 m. distant from Mombasa. There ; 
are many farms taken up by Europeans in j 
this neighbourhood. sSonie 35 m. K. of ; 
the tn. is Mt. Satlma (13.ot)(i ft.), the! 
highest point at the A herd are Range. { 
White pop. is qUoiit 500. 

Najd, see Xi:j1«. 

Nakhichevan, autonomous S.S.R. in- 
cluded in the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Also 
the name of Its chief tn.^on the r. b, of the 
Don, and near the mouth of that riv., 
*8 m. E. of Rostov. The tn. was founded 


in 1779 by Armenian settlers. Tobacco, 
candles, tallow, cotton goods, and bricks 
are manufactured. The area is served 
by a brauch lino of the Baku-Tiflis rail- 
way. Pop. (tu.) 71,300. 

Nakskov, port and cap. of Laaland, 
Denmark, 82 m. S.YV. of Copenhagen. 
Brewing and sugar refining are carried on. 
l»op. 9000. 

Nakuru. tn. of Kenya. Brit. E. Africa, 
cap. of Rift Valley prov. It is attract- 
ively situated on the shores of a salt lake 
of the same name, surrounded by mts. 
and slotting pastures, studded w ith extinct 
volcanoes, it is a centre of the Kenya 
Fanners' Association. An agrie. show is 
held annually. There are European 
schools. The crater of Menengai ( 74 70 ft. ) 
close to Lake Nakuru is visited by tourists. 
The crater, which is 2000 ft. deep and 
8 in. in diameter, affords line views of the 
Rift valley. A branch of the Kenya and 
Uganda railways connects Nakuru with 
Kisiunu (131 in.). Nakuru is the point of 
departure for Lake Baringo (78 tu. dis- 
tant!, a lake 18 m. long ami 10 in. broad. 
Pop. (white) 1500; ( \siutics) 1200. 

Arc/ueology . — Lake Nakuru was the 
centre of the brilliant anthropological 
researches of Dr. L. s. B. Leakey (see 
Max), who studied at the anthropological 
school of Cambridge Univ. and led the E. 
Africa arolncologicul expedition to the 
Rift valley in 192S. He and his com- 
panions unearthed in the lake deposits at 
Nakuru a very complete series of Pleisto- 
cene remains, including ‘pygmy’ imple- 
ments of obsidian, decorated pottery, 
stone bowls, mortars, and beads, besides 
human remains - the latter being the most 
significant. Human remains were dis- 
, entered on a site at the N. end of the 
j Nakuru basin, below the railway station 
I of the same name, ami also at two other 
; sites some 15 in. distant at the JS. or 
; Elmenteita end of the Rift valley. The 
, skull found b\ Mr. Leakey in the Nakuru 
: deposits was remarkable for the great 
| length in proportion to the width, and its 
: other outstanding characteristics lay in 
j the face, which was 136 rum. long and com- 
parable to the Oliloway skull (.sveOi.pow ay 
I Man). Two skulls weie also found by I)r. 
Leakey mi the Elmenteita site, one re- 
sembling closely the Nakuru skull. The 
deposits found by Mr. I .cakcy in ‘Gamble’s 
Lave’ in the S. end of the Nakuru basin 
form a wonderful series, and to find com- 
parable examples wo have to go to the 
Grntte des Enfant s in the S. of Frauen or 
Tzitzikama in the S. of Cape Prov. Sec 
Sir A. Keith, AVw iJismcaru'# relating to 
the A ntiqviiy of Man, 1 !>;{ 1 . 

Naltchik, resort arid cap. of the Ka- 
hanliriian autonomous tfS.R. of the 

R. S.F.S.R., in the c entral Caucasus. Pop. 
26,900. 

Namaland, sec Xamac;v?aLa\d. 

Namangan: 1. Region of the Uzbek 

S. S.R., in the N.E. of the republic, 
bordering on the Kirghiz &rt.R. 2. Cap. 
of the above region, 50 in. N.K. of Kokand, 
in the Byr-Daria valley. There is trade in 
sheep, hides, cotton, and fruit; coalfields 
and naphtha beds are in the vicinity. 
Pop. 77,300. 
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Namaqua, Hottentot, tribe inhabiting 
Namaqualand, S. Africa. Of ali Hotfcn- 
tots they are by far tho purest survivors, 
and arc the only tribe to preserve not only 
the racial type, but their own language. 
Klioi-Khoin 1 h the name by which they 
call themselves. A dictionary of the 
Namaqua language was pul), by Tin- 
dall in 1852. 

Namaqualand: I. Great, region of llrit. 
S.W. Africa, is a desert laud sparsely 
peopled by Hottentots, lying N. of the 
Orange U. Angra Pcqucna, on the coast, 
affords safe anchorage. The chief activity 
of the region is the rearing of cattle. 2. 
Little, lies in the N.W. of the ( ’ape Prov. 
and S. of the Orange K. There are 
copper mines at Ookiep. but the region 
is barren and is covered with rugged 
volcanic-looking nits. Chief tn., Spring- 
hokfonteiu. Although the larger mam- 
malia are extirpated, there are still troops 
of ostriches on the grassy flats of the 
Bushman country. The existence of 
copper in N. was known in the seven- 
teenth century and rich ore was brought to 
Governor Van dcr Mel hv natives In 1081. 
The supply has declined in recent years. 
The gravel beds near the mouth of the 
Orange K. up to Port Nolloth are diamond- 
hearing. Gold was discovered on the 
Rlchtcrvold in 103'. tUUi.Jo sq. m. 

Pop. 25.850. 

Name Day: 1. On the Stock Kxchangc. 
prior to 1!»1 1. meant the second day of the 
periodical monthly settling day. On the 
second day a ticket, giving the name and 
address of the ultimate buyer, and the 
linn who was to pay for the stock, was 
passed through various intermediaries to 
the ultimate seller, so that the transfer of 
stock might he made directly. N. I>. 
was sometimes called ticket day. Now 
settlements arc made daily. 2. Day 
which is sacred to the saint, whose name 
is borne by a person. The term is natur- 
ally used' principally in Kom. Catholic 
countries. 

Namen, srr Nam UU. 

Names (O.K. nama. tier, name; rf. Lat. 
nomen. Ok. mvma, title hv which a person, 
place, thing, or class of persons, place*, 
or things, is known. f*lmr A’., when 
scientifically studied, furnish information 
about the early inhob. and the state of 
their lauds, changing inodes and condi- 
tions of sett lenient, and alterations of 
geographical environment. Eng. placo 
N. have much of pure Eug. origin, but 
there are important Celtic. Scandinavian, 
Lat., ami 1’r. elements. They thus em- 
body the hist, of England, its conversion 
to Christianity from heathen worship, its 
antiquities and early defence, its institu- 
tions and social conditions, meetiug- 
places, industries, and productions. (Some 
riv. and stream names (Avon, Dee, Stour, 
Thames) are of Celtic origiu, as are those 
of hills and forests (Brent, Malvern, Saver- 
nake). The great settlement, of Danes 
which took place in the K. cos. from the 
end of the ninth century onward has 
led to the tns. and vils. of that dist. being 
largely derived from the Scandinavian. 
A common place-name termination in the 
Lincolnshire dist. is -by, the Norse for a 

E.E. C) 


vil. There is a vast number of Saxon 
place N. in England. Common and 
obvious suffixes are - ham , -ton, and -ing. 
Frequently the root of tho name 1 b that 
of tho original possessors of the land, 
sometimes a tribe, sometimes a family, 
sometimes an individual, as in the case 
of Anlaby (from Anlaf), Itowiston (from 
Hrolf). Rom. place-name influence in 
Britain was primarily military. The Lat. 
contra, a camp, appears in many forms, 
either alone or as a suffix (e.g. Chester, 
Doncaster, Dorchester). Other N. are 
derived from prominent, local features, 
even from trees, as in the cases of Ashby, 
Lyiidhursi, Aldershot., Oluey, and Brom- 
ley. The investigation of the original 
significance of place N. may be extremely 
dillicult, requiring an uccurate knowledge 
of philology, for in tho course of ages 
assimilation, corruption, and popular 
attempts at. etymological correction have 
often altered tho N. almost beyond 
rccognit ion. 

Personal X. are, in general, more easy 
to explain than are place N., though 
their hist. is more complex. Among 
uncivilised as well as among civilised 
[ peoples the custom obtains of giving each 
| child a name at its birth, though among 
i uncivilised races the name Is sometimes 
i given before this. The N. are chosen 
from nature, from religion, or from some 
event showing the circumstances of the 
birth. This method of naming children 
is well shown in the early books of the 
O.T. The N. of tho gods of the tribe 
frequently form part of the N. In a later 
stage of development, the name loses its 
true meaning and the assignation of the 
private name of tho individual depends on 
pnrelv arbitrary considerations. By tho 
| time of the empire, Kom. N. were already 
1 many in number, but three of them were 
; of special importance. The first name 
j was purely personal and belonged to the 
j individual. It was known as the premia- 
j men. Common Kom. jinvnomina were 
I Danis. Marcus, Titus, Quintus. Follovv- 
! lug tins on me tho nonun (gentile) which 
, belonged to all members of the gens ami 
I those connected with it or adopted into it.. 

! Among patrician gentes the riomeii almost 
] invariably ended in -ins. The cognomen, 
, or Mirname. was tho family name, and was 
I generally derived from some personal 
quaht> or peculiarity, as in the coses of 
Naso, Torquulus. Lepidus. Longulus, nr 
from geographical considerations, as in 
Sahluiis and i'alatinus. Thus, in the 
ease of Dai us Julius Coosar, Gains is the 
prunomen, Julius the nomen, and Ctrsar 
the coi/uomeit. Of theso N., either the 
first or the last, might be used alone, the 
first two. or the tlrst and last, might be 
used in combination, but it is interesting 
to note that the present popular designa- 
tion, Julius Ciesar, is the only one that, 
would never have been used by the Roms, 
themselves. In addition to these three 
N., a fourth was sometimes given, gener- 
ally in reeogniti' u of some great deed or 
conquest.. Thus, it was by his exploits 
’against Carthago that Scipio obtained his 
agnomen, or cognomen secundum, of Afrl- 
canus. Similarly wo have the additions 
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Asiaticus and Cretieus. When a man was 
adopted into another family ho took all 
the three N. of his adopted father and to 
these he added a second cognomen derived 
by the addition of -anus to his old noinen. 
Thus, when (Jains Octavius, grandson of 
Julia, the sister of Julius Caesar, was 
adopted by his great-uncle, he became 
known as Gains Julius Ca*sar Oetaviunns. 
To these N. was added in 27 u.r. the name 
of Augustus. 

At the present day the child’s personal 
name is known as its Christian or bap- 
tismal nume. having generally been given 
op the occusiou of its baptism. During 
the early Middle Ages, a man had no name 
hut tins'. In course of time the necessity 
for some further distinction arose, and a 
man was described according to his trade, 
his residence, his father’s name, or some 
personal peculiarity. The historical novel 
has familiarised every one with these 
various types of surname, and it is not 
dirliciilt to trace them in modern Eng. 
The prefix at is very common, showing a 
place of residence, as in the name Atwood. 
Atwell, At field. Many of the occupations 
which have provided us with surnames 
have now ceased to exist. Such are 
Dempster (judge). Scrivener (writer), 
\\ alker (fuller), etc. A very large number 
of X. are derived from the paternal Chris- 
tian N.. and in each country particular 
affixes aro used. Thus, in England, we 
have the common termination in -son 
or simply 8. In Ireland wc have the 
prefix O * or simply O, in Scotland and 
Ireland the prefixes Mac ami Filz (Fr .fils), 
in Wales the form Ap, of which the a 
frequently disappears ( e.g . Price from 
ApRhys). Surnames were very gradually 
introduced, and it is not until the twelfth j 
century that they begin to become 
hereditary. Before and frequently after 
this time the surname as well as the ; 
Christian name was peculiar to the indi- I 
vidual. Now, however, it is an estah. 1 
custom that the childreif should invariably ! 
he known by the name of the father. [ 
On the occasion of a woman marrying, it 
is usual for her to take her husband’s 
surname. *N. of dignity’ ( i.e . peerage 
ranks, ‘lord* or ‘sir’) are not accepted by 
the registrar-general unless right is shown 
to them. Surnames m Scotland were late 
in becoming fixed, and owing to the clan 
system are much fewer than in England. 
The branches of the clans and houses were 
distinguished by a third name, which 
now usually survives in the designation, 
of the chiefs and chieftains of families, i 
e.g. ‘ Mackintosh of Mackintosh,’ ‘Cameron 
of LochieJ,’ and these, when* ordinarily ; 
used, are legally regarded as part of the 1 
surname. Women in Scot land do not . 
lose their maiden name on marriage. , 
,but usually a>sume their husband’s — 
including designation If any— and arc 
described by both {e.g, ‘Mrs. Margaret 
Gordon or Macdonald of Glenbraeken’) in 
legal deeds. ^ 

Change of Name . — In England N. may 
bo changed by royal licence or by deed, 
poll. The former Is conducted by appli- 
cation through the College of Arms, and 
the deed poll is usually recorded there, 


though advertisnuint alone is sometimes 
thdlight sufficient. In Scotland the Lord 
Lyon Knight of Arms has jurisdiction in 
this, and application for royal licence 
is made through him, but tne cheaper 
course (replacing the deed poll in England) 
is the Lord Lyon’s certificate ‘ofllcially 
recognising' the party under his new 
name (cost l/»s. and expenses, payable to 
H.M. Treasury). See M. A. Lower, 
Patronymica Britannica, 1860; Christina 
Blackie, Etymological < leography , 1875; 
0. M. Yonge. Christian A anus (new ed.). 
1881; L. Wagner. Names and their Mean- 
ings, 1801; J. J. Egli. Etymologisch- 
geographischcs Lcjrikon . 1802 03; lb E. 
Smith. The Cyclopwdia of Names. 1894: 
Uree.n ’s Encyclopedia of the Late of Scotland . 
s.v. * Name and Change of Name* (the only 
reliable or detailed treatise on the .Scots 
law upon this subject), 1896 1904: C. W. 
Bnrdsley, English ami Welsh Surnames , 
1901; E. Week ley, Romance of Names. 
1912: C. L’E. Kwcn, A History of Sur- 
names of the British Isles, 1931 : E. Kkwall, 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-names, 1940, 1917; E. (J. Withy- 
combe. Oxford Jfict ionary of English 
Christian Names, 1915; 11. (J. Stokes, 
English Place \ames, 1919; and the 
co. surveys of the Eng. 1 Mace-Name 
Society. 

Namnetes, or Nannetes. see Nantrh. 

Namur (Flemish Namen). 1. Prov. of 
Belgium, hounded on the N. by Brabant, 
E. by Liege and Luxembourg. W. by 
Huinaut. and S. by France. The priii. 
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rivs. aro the Mouse, which fentirelj Inter- 
sects the prov., the Sum b re. fend the Lesse. 
To the N. of the valleys of Sambre and 
Mouse this prov. forms part; of the fertile 
lleebaye plateau. To the 8. it presents 
an alternation of fruitful valleys and low 
hilly tracts; but in some parts, where 
the heights constitute offshoots of the 
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Arrlennes, and are densely wooded, they Himalayas, where he Is supposed to have 
attain an elevation up to about 1650 ft. perished. 

Besides coal-mines Namur hus important Nanchang, cap. of Kiangsi prov., China, 
quarries of marble, slate, sandstone, and situated on the U. Kan, 175 m. H.s.E. of 
limestone. It has good steel, iron, and Hankow. It is a railway junction, and 
smelting works which are concentrated has an extensive porcelain trade. Pop. 
with the industries of gloss and cheinicals 41*2,000. 

round the city of Namur and in the valley Nancy, tn. of France, cap. of the dept, 
of the Sambre. Andenno ( q.v .) is the of Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the 1. b. of the 
chief place of tho ceramic manufs. in the It. Meurtlie, 175 m. r%E. of Paris. The 
prov. anct. part of the tn. is noticeable for its 

The old co. of Namur came in 11 8S narrow, irregular streets, while the modern 
under llaiuaut, and in 1263 under Flan- part has broad open streets commanding 
ders. In 1421 It whh incorporated in a view of tho surrounding hills. The 
mighty Burgundy. In tho sixteenth and handsome Place Stanislas divides the 
seventeenth centuricH it shared the his- Vlllc Ncuvo from the Ville Vieille, and is 
lorical fate of tho S. Netherlands. Jn 17112 surrounded by many important buildings, 
it came iiudcr France: was united again such as tho h6tol-de-ville and bishop's 
with Holland in 1815 and eventually be- palace. Other interesting features are 
came a Belgian prov. in 1880. Area 1411 tho cathedral and the church of the Cor- 
sq.m. Pop. 356,000. 2. Cap. of the above dehors. There is a imiv., and N. is a 
prov., situated at the confluence of the garrison tn. In Aug. 1914 the Her. Army 
Sombre v\ith the Meuse, about 40 in. S.E. reached the outskirts of the city, which 
of Brussels. The city is strongly fortiticd was bombarded by aeroplanes and ltmg- 
and is the seat, of a bishop. Its most range guns, but the invaders were driven 
noticeable architectural monuments are hack in iiept. 191 1. In the Second World 
the cathedral, rebuilt during 1 750 72. the War N. was invol\ed in the lighting on the 
belfry of the eleventh century and the Rheinis-Verdun-Metz axis following the 
restored citadel of the eighteenth century, allied crossings of tho Meuse. The 20th 
at present laid out as a park and eontain- ! (Amer.j Corps entered Verdun and crossed 
ing a forest r> museum. Namur is noted ; the Meuse (t Sept.) reaching £tain on tho 
for its cutlery, its leafh . .vorks, and its 1 road to Met/.; at the same time the l*2th 
iron and brass foundries. Porcelain. . Corps advanced to the \ ieinity of N. The 
pottery, glass, cement, chalk, and jam { tiers., however, then withdrew to the 
are also manufactured. Namur is a very i other hank of the Moselle and on Sept. 5 
old tn. and has mun.v times been bom- the allied corps reached N. and by the 
hnrdcd and besieged. It was captured ; 1 1th had estab. themselves in strength 
by the Hers, in Aug. 191 1 and looted, in j on the E. bank of the riv. between Metz 
1 9 10 the new fortifications ol Namur were ami N. St e furtfn r under WKsTKKN 
passed h> to the N. and S. Pop. 81.400. ! Front in Ski ond World War. N. is 
Sec J. Horgnetand S. Bormans. C'artuUnrr j an important railway centre, and has 
dt la commune dr \nnwr, 1 87 1--1925. and ; numerous manufs. Including chemicals. 
F. Rousseau. A 'ainur. r\Uv montUanc, • textiles, iron goods, and lace. Pop. 
1945. j 113.100. 

The prov. and tn. of Namur were ini Nanda Dovi (the Blessed Goddess), peak 
Her. occupation between 1910 and 1914. j of 25,600 ft., one of the most beautiful 
The Amer. First A rniy* pouring across the ! in t lie world, situated in a lofty basin hi 
nclne bridgeheads began a spectacular j Harhwal almost impossible of access 
drive on a three-corps front towards I except through the very deep, difficult 
Namur. Liege, and the Her. frontier j Kislu Gorge. Longstaft reached the rim 
l A UK. 2 9 -Sept. 4). On the rigid of this ; of the basin in 1900; further attempts l»v 
front the 7 th Corps crossed the Aisne j him and Hut Hedge and others failed to 
on Aug. 29 and ruptured Namur and the j penetrate lo the foot of tho nd. K. 
Meuse i rossings near IHniinl on Sept. 4 -5 Shipton and II. W. Tilman did so in 1981 
Wk-stkrn Front in skcond Would but too late to make the ascent. The 
War). expedition of 1986 led by ( J raham Brown. 

Namwang, see Pxomitnii. with Tilman, Odell. Lloyd, Houston. 

Nanaimo, tn. and coal-inlning centre Loomis, and others, was a triumph of 
in Vancouver Is.. Brit. Columbia, Canada, imsdrishco-opemtion, judgment, skill, and 
7 1 in. N.N.NV. of Victoria. Chief exports determination. Tilman and Odell were 
are coal, lmn her, salmon, and furs. Pop. the two who reached the summit, the 
6,700. highest in what was then Brit, ludia as 

Nana Sahib (1820 <■. 1859). Tho last well as the highest in the world yet 
Mabratta peshwa, Bajee Kan (Kaji climbed. 

Kao II.), who was deposed in 1818. and Nandgaon, state of tho Central Provf... 
pensioned, adopted Dhondoo Punt (Dan- India. Cap. Hainundgaon. Kiee. cotton 
dim Panth), also called N. S. In 1853 and wheat are produced. Area 872 sq. in. 
Bajee Kao died, and N. s. claimed Bajee Pop. 292.900. . 

Rao’s estate and pension, but the latter Nandi, di*t. m Kenya, Brit. E. Africa, 
was refused. On the outbreak of tho N. is also the name of a tribe of Uganda 
Indian mutiny (1857) he joined tho rebels, akin lo the Marais, 

and is remembered for his treachery at Nanga Parbat, peak of 26.629 ft. rising 
Cawnporo (1859). whore he caused men, 23,000 ft. above the Indus valley. In 
women, and children to bo massacred. 1895 Mummery, after failing to climb the 
Ultimately ho was attacked and took very difficult S. face, lost his life crossing 
refuge in the jungles at the foot of the to the N. side. In 1932 Willy Merkl’s 
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party reached 23.0(H) ft. by a route up 
the Rakiot glacier below the ice precipices 
of tho N. face. In 1934. after two nights 
at 25.000 ft... Mcrkl, Welzenbach. Wieland, 
and six porters perished in attempting to 
descend. In 1937 an avalanche from the 

N. face at night wiped out NVieu’s expe- 
dition; Bauer's expedition in 1038 found 
their corpses hut reached no higher point. 

Nankauri, see under Nicobar Islands. 

Nankeen, cotton cloth of a peculiar 
vellow shade, which was originally manu- 
factured iu Nanking (China), but which 
has been imitated in other countries. 

Nanking, or Kiangning anet. cap. 
of China, later the chief tn. of the prow of 
Kiangsu and the residence of t lie governor- 
general of three prow. (Kiangsu. Kiangsi, 
and Xganhui), is situated about 3 m. Jrum 
the S. bank of the Yangtszekiang and 
about 100 m. from its mouth. About 
1000 a.D. it was named Kiangnan. but in 
1308 it received its present name, which 
means Southern Capital. The and. 
palaces have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the only remarkable monuments of 
royalty that now remain are smiie sepul- 
chral statues of gigantic size near an anet. 
cemetery, known as the Tomb of the Kings. 
Here is the famous porcelain tower. 200 ft. 
high, completed in a.d. 1130. octagonal in 
shape, each side being 15 ft. wide. N. 
manufs. satin and crape and the cotton 
cloth called after the city nankeen. Paper 
and ink are al*o produced. It was here 
that peace was concluded between Eng- 
lnnd and China in 1812. In normal times 
its imports were chiefly cotton goods and 
metals, and its exports silk goods, frozen 
meat, and skins. In 1909 the railway 
connecting It with Shanghai (192 m.) vva* 
completed, and Tukow on tho opposite 
side of the riv. is the terminus of a line to 
Tientsin, opened in 1911. This railway 
caused a large increase iu N.’s trade. 
The neighbourhood is marshy, which 
makes the climate dangerous to foreigners 
who are liable to malaria. It is the seat 
of (he National S.E. I’niv. In 1928 N. 
was cjiosen to be the cap. of China in place 
of Peiping. In the Chincbe-Jnp. conflict 
it wa* bombed and attacked by Jup. 
infuutry in 1937. If fell to tho Jap. 
invaders on 18 I»ec. 1937. Tho Jap. in 
1940 M*t up a puppet, gov. there but the 
Chinese embassies throughout the w r orld 
tormally disavowed it. See further muter 
China. History . Pop. 807,000. 

Nansen, Fridtjof (1801-1930). Nor- 
wegian explorer, scientist, and philan- 
thropist; h. at Store Kroon, near Oslo. 
His first vuvago was made in tho l’ iking, 
1882; his second voyage was made to 
Oreeuland m 1888. when he and his com- 
panions. Otto Neumann Sverdrup. Capt. 

O. C. DictriehMin. and others, encountered 


tlie ice, wintered in Franz Josef Land, and 
was picked up by tho Jackson- II arms- 
worth expedition in 1898. Before the 
First World War. he investigated sea 
temps., etc*., between Ireland and Iceland, 
and made further oceanographic research 
beyond Spitsbergen. In 1917 he repre- 
sented neutral Norway on a mission to 
II.K.A. about food supplies. He was a 
prill, pillar of the League of Nations from 
its cst-nb., being chief Norwegian repre- 
sentative. In 1 921-23 he w as chief inspirer 
and director of famine-relief work 
Russia, working with Hoover. Officially 
thwarted in his attempt to induce the 
League to raise an international relief 
loan, he visited selected tns. in N. Europe 
and raised £250,000 from the public in 
six weeks. With thi** sum available, he 
ignored oilleial channels, collected a small 
staff of skilled administrators, and, in 
eon j in lotion with lloover and his Amors., 
was soon feeding 10.000,000 people (lying 
of hunger on the banks of the Volga. 11 < 
was also high commissioner of tho League 
of Nations for settlement of refugees. 
These refugees were composed for the 
most part of White Russians and later on 
of (!ks. from Asia Minor. They were 
without a state or a recognised nation- 
ality, and N. provided them with a 
‘ N. passport.* which was accepted by every 
gov. or certainly by thoso which were 
member states of the League. Lord 
Rector of St. Andrews I'niv. in 1920, he 
refused the premiership of Norway. At 
the time of Ins death he was intending to 
go X. once more - this time by airship. 
Among Eng. trails, of bis writing* 
| are Furthest North (1897); In Northern 
t Mists (1911); Through Siberia (1914); and 
| Armenia and the Near Fast (1928). Stt 
I In cs by E. S. Stanitt. 1939; Sorensen, 
' 1932; E. E. Reynolds, 1932; and <\ 
! Turley, 1933. 

J Nanshan (the S. Alts.), name of a range 
. of mt-s. in t'cntral Asia, extending from 
1 the S.E. to the N.W. between Tibet ami 
, the Hold desert . The average height of the 
range is over 13.000 ft., and the Humboldt 
spur extends for (JO in. at a height of 1 0,000 
I ft. From this spur the Ritter chain 
| extends to the Tsaidan plateau. The 
j X. range includes the S. Koko-nor 
! and the Somarov ranges, and two range.* 
discovered and named !»> Prjcvalsky. 
. The whole system, like the Kucnlun. is 
: older than the Tertiary period, ami has 
i large carboniferous bed*. Marino for- 
mations have been found at a height of 
18,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Nanterre (anet. Nemptodurum, or Neme- 
j todurum), tn. of France in the dept, of 
1 Seine. 8 m. N.W. of Paris by rail. It has 
J manufs. of tallow and ahtjninium. The 
i tn. contains the shrine of St. (Jonevieve 


many hard-dup* in their attempt, to cross 
the great ice-field. The most remarkable 
of N.’s adventure-, was his voyage in the 
Fram to the Arctic regions, where he 
deliberately allowed his vessel to drift with 
an loe-fioe as far N. as he could go, and then 
abandoned his ship in order to push Ills 
way further N. The Fram sailed on 
June 24, 1893. Leaving the ship, N., 
accompanied by Johansen, pushed across 


(420 512), the patron saint of Paris; 
pilgrimage takes place hither In Sept. 
Pop. (com.) 27.000. 

Nantes (anet. Namnetes a or Nannetes), 
seaport city of France, cap- of the dept, of 
Loire- luf6rieure. is situated on the r. b. of 
the Loire, 30 m. from its* mouth. The 
natural beauties of the site have been 
j much improved by art. and now t he riv . 
on which the tn. is placed, covered with 
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craft of every size anil description, the Pop. 3400. See A. Starbuck, History of 
is. that stud its channel, and the bridges Santuiket. 1924. 

that cross it and its trihs. here, combine to Nantwich, nirkt. tn. in (Cheshire, Eng- 
mako the scene a highly picturesque one. land, on the Weaver. 5 m. S.W. of Crewe. 
The tn. possesses numerous striking and There are some oul timber houses of the 
beautiful buildings; among which the sixteenth century. The tn. is visited for 
cathedral of St. Pierre (severely damaged its brine baths. There are tanneries, 
in the Second World War), containing the flour-mills, iron foundries, and manufs. 
splendid monument of Francis II., the of boots and shoes and textiles. N. was 
ln*»t duko of Brittany. and of Marguerite | a barony of the Norman earl, Hugh 
his wife, and the old castle, built in 938. i Lupus, who built a castle there for 
arc tlie chief. Within recent years much ' defence against the Welsh. No ruins of 
has been done by dredging for the irn- j this castle remain. Twice in the first 
provement of tho riv. bed. and largo j half of the twelfth century the Welsh 
vessels can now reach the harbour, which i invested the to., and Henry III. later 
is fairly spacious. The chief manufs. closed the brine-pits in order to remove 
of N. are varieties of linen and cotton the main cause of their incursions. At 
fabrics, calicoes, flannels; refined sugar that time N. alone produced more salt 
and salt, soap, chemical products, cord- than all tho other salt-pits in Cheshire, 
ago. sardines, preserved fruits, and meats, In the early fifteenth and late sixteenth 
etc. It. contains shipbuilding yards, tan- centuries X. was largely destroyed by fire, 
yards, copper foundries, brandy dlsiil- and thrice between 1587 and 1604 it was 
leries, tobacco, biscuit, and sugar factories, decimated by plague. Hence there are 
Henry IV. signed the famous Edict of but few houses still to be seen standing 
\. here in 1598. N. was In (lor. hands of a date earlier than Thomas Cleese’s 
from 1940 to 1944. and (hiring this time house, called the pre-Armada house, with 
"Uffcrcd heavy damage from bombing, its rh>ined tribute to Queen Elizabeth, 
Following the allied break -through in i who made u grant of timber from the 
Normandy in July (1941) the Amor. , royal forest of Helamere for the rebuilding 
Third Army advanced into Brittany ; of tlic tn. Pop. 7 J At), 
against negligible rcsr t -»iaic*.* ( and by! Nantvglo, tn. of Monmouthshire. Wales. 
\ug. 6 an infantry div. reached the Loire 7 m. W.xW. of Abergavenny. It is part 
between XL and Angers. N. itself fell to of the dKt of N\ and Bluina and has coal- 
the Amors, on Aug. 10. although part of mines und ironworks. Pop. (with Blainu) 
the city S. of the rlv. remained in Gcr. I5.<mf». 
hands for some weeks later. Pop. Napa, sro X \n.v. 

200.200. | Naphtha, term originally applied to tho 

Nantes, Edict ol, «<<■ Edict op Ninths, liquid h> drocarbous m the neighbourhood 
Nanteuil, Robert (1623-78). Fr. on- j of the Caspian Sea (the ria/>tu of the 
graver, h. at Itheims. Settling in I’nris ( Assyrians and the 1 of Dioscorides). 
he was appointed in 1658 designer and • The natural oils of other countries became 
engraver to the king, with a pension, lie j iru luded under the term, which has now 
modelled his works with great exactness, j boon restricted to the mixture of low- 
according to nature, and ga\e them 1 boiling h\ drocarbous obtained in the 
marked individuality. Among his finest \ frnctmnnl distillation of petroleum, coal - 
portraits are those of Mazarin, Pomponne ; tar, and shale oil. The paraffins are 
de Bellicvre. Turenne. Jean Loret, and » petroleum X's., and olefines and paraffin 
Anne of Austria. Nre life by E. Ikmvy, | are obtained from shale oil. Coal-tar N. 
1924. collected up t,o I TO ( '. is a crude light 

Nantgarw, vil, of Glamorganshire, ; off which is redistilled fractionally for 
Wales, in tho vallej of flic Taff, 5 m. ' * *»ol\ cut N..' or ‘burning N.’ which con- 
from Cardiff. It gives its name to a , Msts of \>lene. pseudoeumcne, etc. \ 11 
variety of china produced here by Samuel ; tlie-c Xs. arc volatile, highly inlbimmable 
Walker und his father-in-law, Wm. ; liquid', with the odour of heuzene. and 
Billingsley, in 181 1. II was a hard paste I are valued as burning oils and solvents for 
porcelain* and had a good glaze, but was 1 gum-., resins, etc. Wood N. is crude 
vitreous and hard to lire. Billingsley. . wood-spirit, or methanol (i/.r.). 
with the assistance of W in. Weston Young, Naphthalene (CioH*). aromatic hydro* 
continued his work at N. until IS 19 when eiirbnii. occurs in coal tar. Crude crystals 
lie sold liis factory to \ omig. The decor- of \. are obtained by fractional distil- 
atiou at the pottcrv itself, mostly by | lat ion of coal-tar between 170° and 23<r (\ 
Billingsley and Young, consisted of paint- j These are treated with sulphuric acid, and 
lugs of birds and fhnvers in bright colours, j jmir N. is tinullv obtiilned by distilling in 
Generally there were bouquets in the , steam. It crystallises iu large lustrous 
centres, surrounded by elaborate borders J plates. melts at 79 J C., and boils at 2IS‘ 
enclosing small panels painted with C., ami has asp. gr. 1-1 5. It hosacharae- 
slugle flowers. t*'ristir odour, is extremely volatile, is 

Nantucket, tn. and 00. seat, of N. co. t insoluble in water, but is readily soluble 
Massachusetts. C.S.A., on the is. of N. in hot alcohol and ether. As its vapour 
(ol sq. to.). 28 tu. S. of (’ape Cod Pen in- burns with a highly luminous llame. X\ is 
sula. It is chiefly important uh a summer sometimes used t »r carburating coal giis. 
resort, but has also a large whaling fishery, but its chief use is for the manuf. of 
N. has an interesting hist, from the time derivatives which are used its dvos and 
of its llrst settlement by Thomas Mary in explosives. It Is the starting point for 
1659. The old name of N. was Sherburne, preparing synthetic indigo. X*. is also 
the prcscut name being given iu 1695. used as a mild antiseptic and insect killer. 
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On oxidation with dilute nitric acid, 
phthalic acid is formed, proving that N. 
contains the benzene group, and it u con- 
stitution has been shown to be that formed 
by the condensation of two benzine ringH. 
Two classes of derivatives are formed, 
called a or ft according to the position of 
the entering groups. N. forms a charac- 
teristic crystalline derivative with picric 
acid. 
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Hydrocarbons ami their monologues of 
the N. series are also found in sov. types 
of petroleum. The method of producing 
from petroleum is similar to that used for 
obtaining N. from coal tar. The action 
of heat greatly niters the chemical com- 
position of petroleum hydrocarbons and 
at more or less red heat \. is produced. 
It is prepared commercially in crystals, 
flakes, balls, powders, etc. Natives of 
India and the Far E. carry it in the shape 
of sticks as a fever preventive. 

Naphthionic Acid, member of the group 
of naphthylaniine-sulphonic acids. It is 
used in the dye industry, while other 
members are employed in the synthesis of 
drugs to combat sleeping sickness and 
similar trypanosome diseases (r.//. in the 
drug known as Buyer 205). 

Naphthol (C10II7OH). The two Ns. 
(a and ft) are monohydroxy-derivutives 
of naphthalene corresponding to the mono- 
hvdric phenols, which they resemble in 
properties, and are used as sources of 
dyestuffs; a N. (molting point. 0.3° C. : 
boiling point, 282'’ O.) is prepared from 
a-naphthylamine. and is a colourless 
crystalline substance with a faint smell, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but sparingly 
soluble in hot water. The ft variety 
(melting point. 122' C. ; boiling point, 
28S r (}.) is soluble in water, its solution 1 
giving a green coloration to ferric chloride, ; 


of 1940 he stormed Sidon. and in 1854 was 
commandcr-in-ohief in the Baltic against 
Russia. He twice sat in Parliament ; for 
Marylebone (1842-46), and for Southwark 
(1855-60). See Maj.-Oen. K. Napier. 
Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier. K.C.B., 1862. 

Napier, Sir Charles James (1782-1853), 
Brit, general and statesman, h. in London. 
He fought in the Irish rebellion (1798), in 
Denmark (1807). and was wounded ami 
taken prisoner at Corunna (1808). He 
returned to the Peninsula in 1811. took 
part in the expedition to Chesapeake 
(1813), and after peace was signed be- 
came governor of CcphalonJa (1818). I 11 

1841 N. was dispatched to India, and two 
years later won a groat victory at. Meeanoe. 
by which he subdued the rulers of Sind. 
His administration there was described by 
Ills brother, Sir W. J\ F. Napier (1851), 
who wrote his life (1857). He himself 
wrote many books, chief of which 
Colonisation (1835). and Defects, Civ'll 
and Military, of the Indian Gorirnment 
(1853). 

Napier, Sir Francis, ninth Baron Napier, 
first Baron Ettrick of Ettrick (1819-98), 
Brit, diplomatist, h. at Thirlcstunc in 
Selkirkshire. He began his career, in 
18 40. at Vienna and Constantinople, 
afterward* being sent to the C.S.A. and 
then to The Hague. From i860 to 1861 
he was ambus, at St. Petersburg, and from 
1864 to 1866 at Berlin. In 1866 he be- 
came governor of ^Madras. After a tem- 
porary appointment ns governor-general 
of India ho returned to England. 

Napier, John (1550-1617;. Scottish 
mathematician, the inventor of logar- 
ithms, was h. at Mcrchiston Castle, near 
Edinburgh, and educated at the univ. of 
St. Andrews and on the Continent. I 11 
1611 lie pnl>. his invention by which sines, 
tangents, etc., may be briefly calculated in 
bis treatise, Mirifici Loyurithinorv in C on- 
onis Descriptio. Three years later be 
wrote liahdoloffiw sett Numeration is per 
Virftulas lihri duo, describing an ingenious 
method of multi [dying and dividing, 
known as *N.’s bones,’ or ‘rods.’ NVs 


while the a compound gives a violet Blaine lHseourry of the whole UeueUdion of 
coloration. 'Saint. John (1593) enjoyed great popu- 

Naphthylamine, or Amido-Naphthalene I lnrity during his lifetime. 

(C10II7XH2), occurs in a and ft ruoditf - ! Napier's Hones. Previous t o his In - 


cation*. ; a-naphthylaminc is a colourless 
crystalline substance with a disgusting 
smell (melting point, 50' C.; boiling point. 1 
300' C\). prepared by reducing «-nitro- j 
naphthalene. The ft compound prepared 
from /3-naplPhol is odourless (melting 
point, 112 C. : boiling point, 288° C.). \ 
Both varieties and their derivatives are ! 
extensively employed in the manuf. of ! 


vention of logarithms N. lmd devised a 
simple system of multiplication by moans 
of rods known as ‘N.V lames.’ The way 
in which they were used is Illustrated by 
the accompanying figure that shows the 
‘bones’ arranged for the multiplication of 
the number 85723. Each of these hones 
consists of the multiplication table from 
1 to 9 for the particular dumber at Its 


dyes. ; head. The digits are engraved below the 

Napier, Sir Charles (1786 -1860), Brit, s diagonal in each square and the tens 
admiral, cousin or Sir Charles James N., 1 above it. The strip numbered from 1 to 
b . near Falkirk, lie entered the navy in 1 9 is placed on the left in the position 
1800, and took part In the operations in shown. As an example we may multiply 
the W. Indies im 1806-9. In 1813 he 85723 by 5. Beginning at tlio extreme 
went to Americftion the expedition up the right of the row opposite 5, wo write down 
Potomac, and was put in command of the the numbers In order, adding the number 
Galatea off Portugal, 1829. In 1833 he above a diagonal to the ono below the 
was asked to take command of the Portu- diagonal in the column to the left of It. 
guese fleet, with which h* was victorious We thus obtain the answer 428615. In 
off Cape St. Vincent, In the Syrian war order to multiply 85723 by 7624 (say), the 
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above process is repeated for each number 
in the multiplier and the answer is ob- 
tained by appropriate addition thus: 

342892 

171440 

514338 

(100061 


A53.i52152 

See lives by the earl of Buchan, 1787, and 
by M. Napier, 1831: and an article by 
W. R. Macdonald Jn the iJictvmary of 
Xational BioQrapliy. 
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Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornells 
Napier, first Baron (1810-90), Brit, soldier, 
h. at Colombo, (>>lon. lie served with 
distinction through t-ho two Sikh wars, 
was present, at the relief of Lucknow, and 
afterwards defeated Tantia Topi on the 
plains of Jaoru Alipur. Jn 1868 lie was 
put in command of the Abyssinian oxpedi- , 
lion, and on account of hi* brilliant sor- 1 
vices at the storming of Mogdala was 
created a peer. Subsequently ho was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the. 
forces of India (1870). gowrnor of (iib- 
raltar (1876 82). and const-able of the 
Tower (1886), He was made field- 
marshal In 1883. See me.moir by U. 
Maclaguu. and II. 1). Napier, Field 
Marshal ijnnt Napier of MnqdaJa, 1927, 

Napier, Sir William Francis Patriok 
(1785- 1860), Brit, soldier and historian, a 
younger brother of .‘sir Charles .lames X., 
f >. at Cel bridge, near Dublin, ile joined 
an Irish regiment iu 18iii), and subse- 
quently fought in Denmark (1807) and in 
the Peninsula (1808). His History of the 
IVar in the J*cninsnla (6 vols., 1828-40) 
is a classic. His other works are History 
(if the Conquest of Seinde (1845); History of 
Sir Charles Napier's Administration of 
Scindc (1851); and The Life and Opinions 
of General Sir C. ,/. Napier (1857). Sec 
life by Lord Abordaro, 1862. 

Napier, seaport and winter resort oil the 


E. coast of North Is.. New Zealand, on 
Hawke’s Bay, 200 m. N.E. of Wellington 
by rail. It has a good harbour. Port 
Ahuriri, protected by a breakwater. 
Large quantities of wool, meat, pelts, 
fruit., and canned foods are exported. 
N. is the third largest export port In 
New Zealand. Large industrial and 
residential areas are being developed and 
now industries are being estah. Pop. 
20 , 200 . 

Napier’s Bones, or Rods, sec XAfikr, 
John. 

Naples (tt. Napoli; anct. Neapolis): 1. 
Prov. in Campania. Italy. It occupies a 
coastal plain of the R. Volturno overlook- 
ing the Tyrrhenian Sea. and is backed by 
tiie Mateso Mts. of the Apennines. Its 
climate is almost tropical, yet salubrious, 
hilt with the drawback of a dry summer; 
it is extremely fertile, and its people are 
hard-working ami frugal. Olive, vine, 
chestnuts, corn, hemp, and cotton are 
grown: besides shipbuilding, there arc 
manufs. of machinery, chemicals, motors, 
lacc, cotton, paper, chocolate, musical 
instruments, etc. Area 351 sq. m. Pop. 

1 ,306.000. 2. Tn. situated on the bay of 

i Naples, is the third largest in Italy, its 
pop. (977,900) exceeding that of all other 
1 cities excepting Rome and Milan. It is. 
moreover, the largest port, its shipping 
! exceeding that of Henna by some 500.600 
I tons, and with Spezia and Venice shares 
the naval defence. The univ., founded in 
1224 by Frederick II., is one of the oldest 
■ of Italy, and now' the largest in the 
! country, being attended by more than 
12,000 students in 1038-39 (including 
students of schools for commercial 
education, of agriculture, the engineering 
college*, the school* of architecture, and 
veterinary colleges, and schools for 
teachers, the higher naval college, anil 
the schools for oriental languages at the 
uni vs.). In the .Second World War the 
univ, library was deliberately burnt by 
the (Jers. and all its contents wrere lost. It 
lie* sonic 100 m. S.fcb 0 f Rome, with which 
it communicates by means of 125 in. of 
railway . Since i 88 1, after a bad outbreak 
of cholera, the tn. lnus been vastly im- 
proved. the old tn. being demolished, 
red rained, and rebuilt. The Must* 
Horhonico. built in 1586, contains the 
Varneso collections, large numbers of 
Rom. ami early It. antiquities. The 
Mumm Nazionalc contains bronzes and 
other objects from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii and many important picture 
In the war these were stored for safety at 
Monte CuKsino and elsewhere with the 
result that it was afterwards found that 
a number of treasures wore missing, 
including the large bronze statues. ‘Two 
Deer’ from Herculaneum, and the 
‘Apollo’ from Pompeii, besides painting* 
by Breughel (or Brueghel), Claude Lor- 
raine. Raphael (’Madonna of the Divine 
Love*), Titian CDonae’ and ‘Portrait of 
LavImaM. There are many libraries, 
including that the Club Alpino. The 
marine biological station is one of the 
finest in Europe. 

Among its buildings are the Cast el 
Nuovo. 1283; the castle of St. Elmo. 1313; 
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tho royal palace, lfiOO, enlarged and fur- sculptured tombs bv Kosselllno and 
nished oh a summer residence in 1900; Hencdetto da Maiano' were saved. The 
the Caste! Capuano; tlie cathedral of tSt. original church of the name of Monte- 
Januarius, completed in 1316; wv. fine olixeto was, in fact, dost roved by an 
churches, and many theatres, notably earthquake in 1805, but at the request 
the San Carlo, rebuilt after the lire in of the Confraternity of the .Lombards, 
1816. In the Second World War the Ferdinand IV., liourhon king of N., 
Castel Nun vo was damaged l»v numerous sanctioned the transfer of the euJt to the 
bomb-hits, especially the S. (liorgio tower, nearby church of Monteolivoto and, in 
but the triumphal arch and bronze doors \ popular usage, the name too was trans- 
were saved by being adequately sand- j forrod. Sonic traces of the original 
bagged. The rojal palace sustained a ! Gothic structure remained, but Inside, as 
score of direct bits and was badly dam- i with most medieval Neapolitan churches, 
aged, hut considerable repair work was I it underwent a complete transformation, 
soon effected and nil the important books i notably at. the hands of a local architect, 
of its library had been mo\od aw ax for I Gcnnaro Sacco. Tho chief glory of the 
safety The Castel S. Elmo suffered I church however, was not in its arohitec- 
slight bomb damage. The cathedral was ! ture but in its monuments and fittings of 
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severelx shaken, but by 1946 the walks and t the Renaissance. Tho lomarUahlc series 
vaults had been consolidated und the roof of mtarsia panels In Giovanni da Noia 
rcpuirccl. Some twoscurc t»f the other J were not damaged, but the carved doors 
churches ol N. were damaged, the most i which were by the sumo artist were shat - 
regrettable loss being that of S. Chlnra, t tered. The f'hlcHu d<*i Girolomini, a 
built during 1310-49 by Hubert tho Wise, | bmoqiic building with frescoes by Soli- 
ond filled with th»* monuments <>f the j men, i and Giordano. was badly lilt and 
kings of the Angevin dynasty, which he } the roof half demolished ; J1 (Jcmi Nuovo, a 
founded. Hohirid The high altar was the . tine I teiiaissancc church with rich baroque 
magnificent Gothic tomb of King Robert ; interior adorned with frescoes i»y Koli- 
himsclf, designed by Pacin and Giovanni j mcna, Itibara. and other seventeenth- 
Hertini. The church was complete! \ ; century painters, was badly damaged, 
burnt out by incendiary bombs and tho! the altar being wrecked, but the facade 
works of art destroyed were fourteenth- ; escaped ; a bomb pierced the roof of S. 
century Florentine bas-reliefs of the ‘ Life j itomenico Maggiore and damaged the 
of S. Cftterina tomb of Maria di <;olabrja ! chapels, while paintings by Titian and 
by Tino di Ciininmo; two fourth-century | Caravaggio disappeared ami the tomb of 
sculptured columns from tho ‘Temple of \ Cardinal Filippo Hpfnclli was wrecked: 
Solomon,' and a sixteenth -century tomb - S. Pietro Mart ire. founded An 1294 , but 
of Antonio Laudinu; w hile puitial des- , completely remodelled m 1750, suffered 
truction was wrought to the tombs of tho long of its roof, the navd was entirely 
Hubert d'Anjou (by the Perl inis;, Chariot*, : burned and other serious damage was 
duke of Calabria pry Camalno). and Marie sustained; S. Lorenzo Maggiore, a thir- 
de Valois (by Umtaiuo). Tho church is to teenth- to fourteenth -century church, with 
he restored In its original Gothic form. A later alterations, wus in process of restora- 
rlirect bomb-bJt in a Ger air raid on March tion before the Second World War, and Its 
15, 1944 , on the Chiesn di Monteolivoto poor condition was furt her endangered by 
(S. Anna del Lombardi} destroyed the near misses, but It was not hit.; direct hit# 
doors, porch, and campanile, but the destroyed the roof, choir, main altar, and 
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half the ceiling by Stanzione of the church were in a position for a general advance 
of 8 . Paolo Maggiore; other churches more which in a few days became a full-scale 
or less severely damaged were della Croce offensive. The Fifth Army, wheeling on 
<U Lucca, S. AgnoJlo a (Japnnapoli, S. Salerno, created a front along the .Sorrento 
Agostino della Zecca, SS. Annunziutu, ridge which covered the approaohes to .V. 
SvS. Apostoli, S. Maria del Garinine, S. and in the centre and along the E. coast 
Eligio, S. Giovanni a Garhonara, S. (ire- the Eighth Army (g.r.) prolonged this 
gorio Armeno, and S. Maria Regina Ceeli; sweeping movement which soon threatened 
but in all cases considerable repairs were to outllank Naples from the N.E. After 
effected as early as 1946 (see Ur. Bruno the Eighth Army had captured the railway 
MolajoJi, Per i Monumenii d'Arte danneg- junction and air base of Foggla, the Uers. 
giati dalla Guerra nella Campania, 1944). abandoned hope of holding N. and con- 
The library of the Royal Society, rich cent rated on gaining enough time to make 
in rare hooks, was completely burnt ami the port as useless as possible to the Allies, 
destroyed by the Gers., and the building To the damage already done in the city by 
of the Brancacciana library, also, was allied bombs the Gcrs. added a systematic 
damaged by bombing. destruction which wrecked docks and 

Originally a Gk. colony named Partlic- buildings and public services and tried to 
nope, a new tn., Neapolis, was built by a block the harbour with sunken ships. For 
later colony. N. was captured hy the six days the tier, rearguard clung to 
Roms, in 326 n.c. and became a resort of positions along the Sorrento ridge against 
the upper classes on account of its Gk. the increasing pressure of Gen. Mark 
culture and climate. Virgil composed 1 he (.'lark’s Fifth Army. But on Sept. 22 the 
Georgies here, and was buried at Po.silipo. Allies broke through at Noeera and took 
It was taken, a.d. 530, by Hclisarius, Castcl Inina re, thus opening the way for a 
recaptured by Totila in 542, and again drive along the coastal road toward N. and 
taken by Nurses in 553. it remained an advance on the right wing northward 
under the E. empire till 572, became a towards Beneveuto. On Sept. 30 the 
duchy in the beginning of tho eighth latter force took the road junction of 
century, and cap. of the kingdom of N. Avcllino and on tho following day N. fell 
in 1159, muler Norinau rule. It was a to the Allies. See C. E. Clements. Maples, 
bone of contention 4 "-"e n the houses the (j t ty of Parthenope , and its tine iron*, 
of Anjou and Aragon, which gave rise to 1894: A. Norway, Naples, Past and 
important movements in European liht. Presents 1901: E. Lcinmion, Naples, 1910; 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth O. Hoadlnm, The Storu of Naples , 1927: 
century. Its hiHt. was closely knit with B. (’roec, Storia del Ueqnndi Napoli, 1929 , 
that, of Sicily (the two kingdoms being II. Bo Hoc, Naples, 1932: and G. Lefebvro, 
limiilv united in 1501), until both were Naples , 193*. 

absorbed into the united It. kingdom Naples, Bay of, flue deep semicircular 
under Victor Emmanuel in 1801. sweep of 'mmo 50 m. from the Is. of 

In the Second World War the R.A.F. j Ischia round to tli.R of Capri. with a low 
made its first raid on N.on Nov. 1, 19 40, promontory to the N., a mountainous one 
and another raid followed on Jan 1, 1911. to the S., while Vesuvius completes, within 
Lu 1912-43 there were frequent, and heavy the hay, a view famous for its beauty, 
raids. The fact that it- was not only a Naples, Kingdom of, existed from 113d 
seaport hut a railway and industrial tn the middle of the nineteenth century, 
centre made N. particularlv vital and For a time it was ruled by the sovereign 
diew upon it damaging blows. It was j of Sicilv. In the sixteenth century it 
raided by heavy bombers on the night of 1 became a possession of the kings of 
June 20, 1913 and bv Fortresses the ! Aragon .uni Spain, having previously been 
following da> , and yet another heavy blow . ruled in turns by the Hohcnstaufens and 
struck it on the night of .lime 29. The 1 the Vuge\ins. In 1713 it passed to 
damage to tho port and the partial do- | Austria under Charles VI. It was ruled by 
struct ion of the rojal arsenal seriously - members of the Bourbon family between 
impaired its effectiveness, but did not save 1 73S and I Silt* and again between 1814 
it from repeated blows after the allied ‘ and 180 ( 1 . After the liberation of Italy 
invasion of Italy was launched, for these i by Garibaldi it became part of the Sar- 
wero part of a co-ordinated plan of do- j diman kingdom (1890). which latter 
struct ion against the supply and com- j kingdom teased to exist when Victor 
munieations system of tho It. mainland. Emmanuel was crowned king of Italy in 
By the beginning of Sept. X. had boon | 1M»I. 

practically isolated by bombings of tho key | Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) (1769-18211, 
railway junctions surrounding it. and on ■ emperor of the Fr. t was h. on Aug. 15 at 
Sept. 9. the day after the It. armistice, j Ajaccio, in Corsica. The date of liis birth 
the Allies landed at Salerno, within , has been the subject of considerable dis- 
strikiug distance of N T . The announce- putc, but from actual quotation from the 
nient of the armistice was timed for the diary of his father wo arc able to fix it 
eve of the Salerno landing m the hope that definitely. (For details of his family, st 
it w'ouhl enhance the element of surprise, the aiticlo Bonviwutk.) Tho early life 
but the Gera, had made their dispositions and characteristics of tho boy marked him 
on the assumption that further It. aid or out for a military career. His father, who 
co-operation was not. to ho expected, so had at first supported the Paolists. was 
that tho eventual defection of their ally now on good term with the Fr. governors, 
had little Immediate effect on the struggle and was able to obtain for N\ a place at 
for tho beaches and for N.. the greatest, the king’s expense in the school at. Brietine. 
prize S. of Home. By Sept. 20 the Allies Here he was entered as a pupil in 1779. 

E.E 9 * R 
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Ills scliool days were far from being the 
happiest of his life, ami his character here 
showed itself in its morosenoss and its 
sullenness. It was the greatest grief of 
his schoolboy life that every one around 
him was of the conquering race, because 
deep down in N. was the feeling that 
the Corsicans would ultimately win their 
freedom, and he had the Corsican cause at 
heart, lie did not show any very striking 
ability, but was* proficient in mathematics 
besides showing steady application to his 
studies generally. In particular, he spent 
a good deal of his time iu reading history. 

Til 17M he proceeded as a cadet to the 
militarv school at Paris, and here he 
studied' with greater zest, since he wished 
to enter the artillery, and was anxious for 
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the arrival of the time when he should bo 
able to commence the rebuilding of the 
family fortunes. In 17 So lie was gazetted 
to a regiment of artillery at Valence, and in 
Jan. of the following year he commenced 
his duties as a lieutenant. The death of 
his father had left him the head of the 
family, and during the years which fol- 
lowed the beginning of his military career 
he spent his furlough* in Corsica. Ho 
paid two visits to that is., in 1790 and 
1792. On his return to Paris in 1792, be 
had exceeded his furlough by home four 
months and taken an active part ill 
the Paolist movement. Hut the breach 
between himself and Paoli quickly 
widened after this, and, trusting to the 
disturbed state of France, ho returned 
there ffnall}, in May 1793, taking his 
mother and sisters to Marseilles but going 
to Paris himself to find active employ- 
ment. His judgment of the state of Paris 
was not wrong. Although by his absence 
be had forfeited his position, the revolu- 
tionary party could not afford to lose its 
trained officers, Mu l so N. was reinstated 
and received arrears of pay. He was 
known, too, to be a good artillery officer 
and was given the rank, of lieulcnant- 
coionel In 1793 and sent to Toulon, which 


was at that tliuo holding out against the 
Convention and supported by an Eng. 
fleet under Lord Hood. At this time the 
fortunes of the republic were at. a very low 
ebb, a fact fully realised by N. In ad- 
dition to wars with hostile external 
powers. Franco had also to tight against 
powers within. The royalists at Toulon 
had admitted the Eng. and the Spaniards, 
and N. was called in to help the besieging 
forces. Here he undoubtedly laid the 
foundations of the great military repu- 
tation he was destined to enjoy for all 
time. He introduced new methods of 
artillery attack, and ultimately lie was 
mainly responsible for the withdrawal of 
the hostile tleets and the recapture of the 
til. A number of his future generals were 
present with N. during this campaign. 
He was made a general of a brigade at the 
end of 1793, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the artillery of the army of Italy 
in the following year, but becoming an 
object of suspicion with the gov., ho was 
recalled to Paris, arrested, and liis name 
struck off the army roll. But great 
influence was brought to bear on his be- 
half and he was soon released. 

For a short while lie remained in 
straitened circumstances and obscurity 
and, at one moment, entertained the 
idea of offering his services to the Turks. 
But the Parisian insurrection of Oct. 1795 
caused him to change his plans. His 
opportunity had come once more, from 
the very dilllcultie* <»f the gov. themselves. 
The populace of Paris, angered b.\ the 
work nnd methods of the Convention, 
determined to get rid of that body. The 
Convention, liable to be attacked at any 
moment by the National Guard, entrusted 
their defence to Gen. Barra*, and lie chose 
as one of his chief subordinates the lately 
disgraced general N . r ciie famous Oct. .’», 
1795. can really be taken as the tirst step 
in the rise of N. to the empire. His 
artillerymen commanded all approaches 
to tlic Tuileries, and their lire swept the 
streets. X.’.s famous ‘whiff of graposhnt * 
prepared the way for the restoration of 
the empire in 1801. The immediate re- 
sult of the crushing of this rising was the 
imposition of a new constitution, the First 
Directory, which was still, however, 
essentially democratic, hul which prepared 
t lie way for the ultimate changes which 
led to t tie foundation ot the empire. The 
('o mention rewarded him by making him 
general of <iiv. In the next year he 
married Josephine, widow of the viscount 
do Beauharnais, wlu» had lost bis life 
during the Keign of Terror; and shortly 
afterwards he received the command of 
the army of Italy iJun. 1790). Ho 
aj) pears to have owed hlfc promotion 
partly to his wife, although ft is true that 
ids plans for the It. campaign had been 
accepted by the Directory. 

The opening of that cauvnaign marks 
a new era in the hist, of the republic. 
Hitherto the wars bad been fought by the 
Fr. for what they considered wero the 
principles of the revolution; now all that 
was to cease, and the armies were given 
a material incentive in the prospect of 
spoil and plunder. Thus N. was able to 
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strengthen his position »it the cap., to 
which ho sent huge sums of money and 
priceless gifts which ho had exacted, not 
as plunder, hut ns the natural spoils of the 
couquemr. His It. campaign is also in 
many respecta his most brilliant, hut, 
according to Tolstoy, N.’s success was due 
to the brilliant personnel of the It. forces 
and the unwillingness of his opponents to 
tight him. It was noted for the dashing 
energy and the untiring manner in which 
all attacks were carried out. Further, 
everything was carefully planned, nothing 
was left to mere chance. The two main 
features of the whole eumpuign were 
rapidity and accuracy. N. certainly 
fostered a spirit of revolution in the 
northern It. states. That spirit was to 
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help him in his campaigns, ami later in the 
war, when, threatened b> an overwhelm- 
ing Austrian army, he was able to depend 
upon an It. legion. Slowly hut surely 
he drove back the Austrians nml Pied- 
montese. From the neighbourhood of j Acre 
savona he drove them hack across the 
Adda, and finally, after the victory at 
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Austrians, driving thorn back to Leohen, 
where negotiations for peace were opened. 
Hut the negotiations dragged on for some 
considerable time owing to the possibility 
of another revolution in France. The 
Moderate party was becoming powerful, 
the Royalists wore beginning to take lieart 
again. Hope ran high in Austria. Hut 
the Directory called upon N. once more, 
and ho, pi (pied by an attack made on him 
by the council, and only too ready to do 
anything to further his power, came to 
1 heir aid. The Tuileries wore surrounded , 
the obnoxious representatives were ar- 
rested, the power of the Directory was 
Raved. N. had strengthened his own 
posit ion, and had gone one step further 
t o wants empire. The Austrians no longer 
held back, the treaty of Campo Forinio 
was signed, Lombardy was added to the 
Cisalpine Republic, and Venctia was 
handed over to Austria. N. could now 
pursue the plans which he had alvvavs had 
of a campaign in the E. Almost im- 
mediate 1 ^ after the signing of the treaty, 
N. returned to Paris. So clearly had lie 
shown his power that, the Directory was 
concerned with one thing only, ami that 
was to get him away again as soon as 
possible. He was placed in command of 
the army intended for the invasion of 
England, hut he himself had resolved to go 
to Eiopt. Why he was so intent on 
Egypt do‘*s not seem nit. >get her clcur. but 
a [lords a glimpse of his churactor, ns a 
visionary of boundless aspiration. How- 
ever, the Directory foil in with his plans 
and he cm harked his army of England for 
Egyjo. Ho jusr escaped Nelson in the 
Mediterranean, captured Malta, then in 
the possession of the Knights of St. John, 
ami sailed to Aboukir Hay. Swiftlv he 
landed his troop-., the terror of Nelson 
still on him, and inarehed against, the 
Mamelukes, whom he defeated. Then 
came the news of the battle of the Nile 
and lie determined to attempt an invasion 
of S> ria whether he actually content - 
i plated invasion of India, in imitation of 
! Alexander the Rreut. will never hoexactlv 
known and to return to Europe via the 
»f the sultan, ilis campaign in 
was successful until he reached 
this, chiefly owing to Sir Sldnev 
smith, he failed to take, and thence he 
returned to Egypt. Here news of the 
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Areola, across the line ot the Adige. The ! republic greeted him, and leaving the 
Austrians having thus been hopelessly ; army in command of Kleber, ho sailed 
n e W 01 ' . thl ' 11 ° , ' t 1 h l mi 11 • ^t»tes formed lor France, landing there some six weeks 


the Cisalpine Republic. I Miring the whole I later. 

of this period N. was the servant of the ' 

Directory, hut, as has already been 
pointed out, the spoils of Italy g H vo 
France and the Directory a new idea of 
warfare, a warfare that paid for itself and 
had enough left to supply magnificent 
presents to the republic, and in pro- 
portion to the plunder so did the favour 
of N. grow. He was able to a very grout 
extent to act independently of the Diree- 
tpry, to make his own terms, to set up ids 
own forms of government, to depose, and 
to treat with the princes of the lands 
conquered. 

N., together with his over-victorious 
anny, now continued his war against the 


The news from France was not 
from (ho point of view of that country' 
encouraging. The war in Europe vva.s 
gradually going ngaiust the Fix. the work 
of (he It. campaign of N. had been well- 
nigh undone by the second coalition, and 
the Directory was tottering to its fall. 
It was, therefore, necessary to adopt 
drastic measures, and in the preparation 
of these he had the co-operation of Sieves 
on his return to the cap. N.’s journey to 
Paris had been one of complete triumph. 
He was popular end ho was fawned upon 
by all ( ho chief ui ti of the state. Vet for 
a moment he hesitated, and his actual 
con ft d'etat would probably have failed 
had it not been for his brother Lueien. 
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the president, of the Council, lie it was 
who kept the plot in view even when N. 
had been unnerved, and brought the 
soldiers to his aid. The constitution 
perished, even as it had sprung into 
existence, by the sword. The new con- 
stitution gave the power into the hands 
of three consuls, the first consul, N., being 
the head of the state, with practically 
all the power, the other two (Cainhacener 
and Lebrun) being mere figureheads. 

N, was now the ruler of Franco; this was 
the third step in the direction of empire. 
The popular feeling was on his side. 
Liberty was to he restored, the days of the 
old republic were to he rcvi\ed. The 
insurrections in the country wore im- 
mediately put down, and overtures of 
peace held out to Austria and England; 
the first impression was to be of a N. 
aiming at peace for his country- not 
iinu ersal empire. Now he determined 
upon a campaign which should bring glory 
to bis name, and thus add to the security 
of his tenure of power. The campaign 
against the Austrians cm led with the 
battle of Marengo, which the Austrians, 
after virtually gaining victory, lost owing 
to the magnificent cavalry charges of 
Kellerman. liohenlindcn, a victory of 
Moreau, followed. Then came the treaties j 
of Luneville (1 SOI land Amiens (1802), and j 
also the concordat with Kome. between 
the election of N. ns first consul ami his 
election us first consul for life practically 
the whole of the old civil institutions of 
France were restored. N. had estab. his 
power in France by virtually dictating 
ponce to the world; now he was to become 
the sole ruler of France. In Aug. 1802, 
as a reward for tho peace, N. was created 
first consul for life. 

From that moment, the object of peace 
Inning been accomplished, N. was again 
anxious for war — war almost at any price. 

aggressions in Europe soon led to the 
resumption of hostilities with England, 
and he thereupon seized Hanover and 
prepared the way for the policy of aggres- 
sion which he was about to adopt towards 
Herman v. Ju 180-1 he caused himself 
to he declared emperor of the Fr., a 
position for which he had long been pre- 
paiing the way, and which, having got rid 
of all possible dangers, he now thought, fit 
to assume. His gigantic preparations for 
the lime-ion of England were finally 
abandoned after the battle of Trafalgar 
(1805), but his policy of aggression bad 
made possible another coalition, ami 
having stna k his camp at Koulogne, just 
before Trafalgar, he was soon to shake 
Europe l>> his land vfetonis against 
Austria and Prussia. Violating the 
neutrality of Prussia, he overwhelmed the 
Austrians ai l lm and marched into 
Vienna (1805). The Austrians and Rus- j 
elans, impatient of delay, and not waiting J 
for reinforcements from their Prussian j 
allies, wore struck down at Austerlitz , 
( 1805 ). These^ two blows killed Pitt. I 
cstab. the empire of N., overthrew' the | 
anct. Holy Horn. Empire, and cstab. the 
confederacy of the Rhine under Napo- 
leonic influence. Ponce negotiations were 
broached but failed. Prussia, stung by 


her contemptuous treatment by N., ap- 

f icaled to arms, but was crushed and dis- 
icurtened by the terrible blows of Jena 
and Auerstadt. Again at Kylau (Feb. 
1807) and at Fried land, in the same year, 
he routed the combined Prussians ami 
Russians, and the Tsar Alexander was 
compelled to sign the peace of Tilsit. 
Prussia, broken and dismembered, did not 
again rise until the end was in -dght. The 
continental system by which N. sought, to 
conquer Rritain was in full force. He 
himself was the dictator of Europe, the 
conqueror of the Ilapshurgs, the equal of 
the anct. line of emperors. 

His star had indeed reached its highest 
point, but, thereafter the progress of hi** 
decline is to be traced in three facts; 
first tho attempted annexation of Spain, 
secondly, the invasion of Russia; thirdh. 
the rising of the powers of (lermaiix 
against him. In J.808 he compelled the 
Sp. king to abdicate and placed hi* 
brother Joseph on the .Sp. throne. This 
led to war with Spain, a war in which the 
national spirit of the Spaniards was aided 
by the arms of England, and which for the 
rest of the period occupied a fair pro- 
portion of the Fr. troops. Tho defeat and 
capitulation of Dupont at Ihiykn and of 
Juuot at Cintra mark the beginning of the 
wane of N.’s ascendancy. Hut he amis 
yet to win many remarkable victories. 
The Austrians were defeat oil at Kntishon 
and then at Wugrnin. and in 1801# peace 
was again signed, hut the fact that the 
terms were prejudicial to Russia sowed the 
seeds of further trouble. In April 18 Jo 
N., having divorced Josephine who had 
gi\en no heir to the empire, married the 
archduchess Maria of Austria, and a son 
was born in the following year, to whom 
the title of king of Rome \%as given. The 
economic difficulties caused bv NV-* 
attempt to exclude Rnf. goods from 
Europe still further exasperated Russia, 
and in 1812 N. decided to invade that 
j country. His star amis indeed setting; 
j the N. of the Russian campaign was not 
' the X. of the earl> days of the eentury. 

; His army reached Vllnn. He hesitated 
and then went on. He defeated the 
! Russians at Smolensk; again he hesitated. 
! yet again he AAetit on. and reached Moseow . 
Avbere he slaved until Oct., the tn. being 
' in the meantime burned b\ the Russians, 
i It was then fiiat he resolved to retreat 
i from Moscow, and although the retreat 
: was actually carried nut, 11\ c-sixths of the 
! army he had taken wit li him perished. 

J The next move was a virtual coalition 
of all nations against N. Russia and 
Prussia, then most of the tier, states, and 
finally Austria, were in allianee. Tho 
allies, with troops munlKTlng MM), non 
men, now turned to face N„ the morale of 
whoso army was tioaa low. The allies 
held their own, now mfliQting a defeat. 
iioav sustaining one, until the great contest 
at Leipzig, which crushed' N. ami drove 
him back across the Rhine. The Rhine 
Confederacy was dissolved. N.\* star had 
sunk still lower towards tho horizon. The 
negotiations for peace which were opened 
almost Immediately after this fuiled, and 
the ul lies Invaded France. In spite of a 
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contest full of genius, in spite of many and his coterie plotted to escape is clear, 
victories, slowly but surely N. was driven from the references to bo found in the 
back. The Austrians, Russians, and writings of his boon companion Las (Joses. 
Prussians were ail advancing and closing Amongst others, many Ainors. were ready 
round Paris, while Wellington was to give financial assistance; an intercepted 
gradually approaching the city from the letter spoke of £16,000 being guaranteed. 
S., having cleared the Fr. from Spain. In The vigilance of Sir Hudson Lowe, who 
those circumstances N. surrendered and, arrived as governor of the is. in April 
after attempting useless negotiations, 1816, thwarted all attempts, and for this 
abdicated (1811). lie retired to Klim, reason, amongst others, N.’s bitterness 
being given the sovereignty of t hat is., and against him was intense. Yet the .stream 
Nic Jlourbons, in the. person of Louis of falsehood and vituperation directed by 
XV 111., were restored to the throne of N. against the governor had a deeper 
V ranee. motive: the plan was to arouse sympathy 

Uut trie long will's had left Europe in a for himself by creating the idea that ho 
very unsettled state, and the name N. was was badly treated, in the hope that the 
'dilluno to conjure with, so that in Feb. opposition in Frig land might bring down 
181a N. again decided to try to revive his the gov. on the question, return to power, 
fortunes in France and Europe. He was and then release him. How much chance 
enthusiastically received in France, and of success this scheme ever had is doubt- 
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tic* Hoiirboiis tied. Europe declared war : fill: how«*vcr much misplaced sympathy 
against him. but only Prussia .ami England might have been aroused, the misery and 
were ready to iiu*«*t him. N. determined > bloodshed X. had caused in his lifetime 
to strike, and to strike quickly, to • could not easily he forgotten. However, 
separate tin* armies and defeat them in such w.ts the scheme, and in pursuance of 
detail. He defeated Hluelier at Ligny, but , it. the Fr. groups (ini their utmost to 
llluehcr had a preconcerted plan with 1 bbickcn Lowe's character as an inhuman 
Wellington, and while Wellington fell . jailer, admissions of this can be found in 
hack on Waterloo, Hluelier pushed on to | their writings. Thus it was that for many 
conic up with him as soon as possible. J years after XVs death, Lowe suffered 
and (Irouchy, dispatched by X'. to keep ■ much misrepresentation. Among those 
Rluchcr hack, fought, only with the rear- } who fell into N.’s trap was Lord Rosebery 
guard of the Prussian army . Wellington ] whose book Xapoleon , the Last Phase 
held the Held at Waterloo until the arrival j (1001) is a highly misleading travesty of 
of the Prussians, and the Fr. were swept j the truth. The St. Helena campaign had 
jt wav in headlong rout. N. tied to Paris, | another and wider object, to create a now 
where for the second time he abdicated, idea of N.’s career and place in hint. Far 
He attempted to escape to the U.S.A., from being the worst of autocrats, the 
but finding this impossible, on July 1,5 story ran, N. lmd been the champion of 
lie surrendered to (’apt. Maitland of the liberty and democracy, crushed bv the 
Hellervphon at Rochefort. He was sent , strength of the dictatorial monarch s of 
in Oct.. 1815 to Ht. Helena, where he spent Europe; in him the revolution had found 
the rest of his life In exile, dying there on its leader and apotheosis, and in his down* 
May 21, 1821, of cancer in the stomach. fall the cause of freedom was lost. That 
The period of N.’s stay in St. Helena this ln-tion was ever believed 1st remark* 
is. one of great interest, for during it were able. N. himself, never believed it: to 
la hi the foundations of a Napoleonic Col. Keating he -maimed up his views on 
legend, on which N. ill. was to raise government: ‘ T k itv well that nowadays 
Idinsclf to the throne. It. was, in fact, it requires a rod of iron to rule men, biit 
N.’s Inst, campaign. The immediate it must he (jilded, and wo must make 
object was a personal one, escape from the them bolievo when we strike them that 
is. by one means or another. That N. they direct the blow themselves. It is 
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necessary we should always talk of liberty, Napoleon III. (Charles Louis Napoleon 
equality, justice, and disinterestedness. Bonaparte) (1808-73) the third son of 
and never errant any liberty whatever.* Louis Bonaparte, who was created by his 
In spite of the w itness of his whole career, brother king of Holland. His mother was 
the Napoleonic legend took root and Uortense Beuuhuruah?, the step-daughter 
flourished. It created two nations in of the Emperor N. lie wus brought up 
France; all those whom the reaction of principally at the east le of Areneuberg, his 
the restoration antagonised, all who felt mother's residence in Switzerland, ami 
dissatisfied with the bourgeois monarchy was given a very sound cdueation. He 
of Louis lliilippe, turned to the mirage of was something of a scientist and an ongi- 
N. the liberator, and gave their support to neer, and he also studied a good deal of 
this descendant, who was clear-sighted hist. In 1831 ho look part in one of the 
enough to see its tremendous value and liberation campaign# In Italy, together 
to adopt the legend himself. Before with his elder brother Louis, who, liow- 
him, it fired the young duke of Reich- ever. </. of fever during the campaign, 
stadt. son of X. und Marie Louise, passing In 1832, by the death of the first N.’s only 
his adolescent years in t he Austrian eourt. son, the duke of HeichstadT.. he became the 
The exalted view of his father which he head of the family, both his cider brothers 
ginned from N.’s memoirs fired his being dead. During the next few years 
ambition to return to the throne of he pub. a good deal of literature, deal- 
France. During his short life there were ing principally with his political ideas. 
emiUss Ronapartist conspiracies centred During the reign of Louis Dhilippc, taking 
around his person, and Metternieh eon- ad\untuge of the disturbed state of France, 
Sfidered him, with justification, a standing he made two attempts to establish him- 
nienaee to European peuce. See F. self in that country. The first, in lS3li. 
Masson, Napoleon inronnu, 1895: Lord was easily reproved, and he was deported 
Hoseherv, Napoleon, the Last Bhtisv (from (o America; the second, in 1810. when he 
deportation to death). 1901 ; 11. A. L. landed at Boulogne, ended in his being 
Fisher, Studies in Napoleon ie Statesman- j condemned to lifelong imprisonment in 
ship: Germany, 1903. and A apoleon the fortress of Ham. There he continued 

1924; A. Fournier. Napoleon /. (Eng. his writings, and added to his ahead v 
trans.), 1904; A. Sorel, If Europe et la large output of Ronapartist literature. 
revolutifm franca i sc, 1903-1; A. Vandal, After just over five years* Imprisonment 
L’Avinemmt de Bonaparte , 1912; R. B. I he managed to make his escape, and re- 
Mowat, diplomacy of Napoleon, 1921: K. ' turned to London. Taking adx outage of 
L ml wig. Na poletm fan intimote biography, the revolution of 1818, he liurrUd back 
Eng. trails.), 1927; H. Butterfield, The ! to France, where he hnd been elected a-- 
reace Tactics of Napoleon. l'0t> 1929; and ! a deputy on the Constituent Assembly. 

X apoleon, 1939: H. S. Wilkinson. The Having taken life seat, lie almost jm- 
Hi$e of General Bonaparte (early military mediately resigned, blit was again elected 
career), 1930; F. von Funek. In the U ahe for five different con-Uhiem-irs. En- 
nf X apoleon. 1931; J. Deehamp^. Sar la couragcd by this, he determined to stand 
Itprvde de Napoliim , 1931: ,f. Bainvillo, as a candidate for the presidency, and was 
Napoletm (Kng. trans.), 1932; H. Belloc, elected by a majority ot li\o to one oxer 
Napoleon. 1932, and The Campaign of his opponent. (Jen. (’uxaigmie. At first 
IS l* 1931: B. H. Liddell Hart. The there seemed to lie some possibility of 
Ghost of A apoleon (strategy), 1933; J. concord in France, but the president. 
Holland Rose, Napoleon /.. 1931: L. although he had taken the oath of 

( ‘uri ie. 77*r Batov in l hr Knapsack (sketch), j allegiance to the republic, norm showed 
1934:B.(iur*dalla, The II and red Days. 1931; I his hand. He rapidly assumed the control 
F. M. Kirchefeen, Napftlcon, 1925-31: of tiie army. practically cverx post of 
A. <; Macdoncll, Sapohnu and his i iinportanee \\ as held l»\ Ids own nominees. 
Marshals, 1934 ; L. Villat, La Involution i and finally, in Dec. 1851, he dissolved the 
rt VEnipirt. 193*>; E. Tarle, Bonaparte i A"»emhlv l»y force and brought about his 
(Eng. trans.), 1937; R. Brice, The Biddle | famous hut violcnth bloody map d'etat, 
of Napoleon, 1937: O. Aubry. St. inline, I France for the time seemed to acquiesce. 
1935 (Eng. trans, 1937); L. Madelln. I lie was in llic same month pro posed ns 
Consulate and Empire. 1937-38: Dormer | candidate for ten years as president, and 
Creston. Jo Search of Two ('haracters. ! elected to the position by a majority of 
1945, 1917; H. Cot turd. Structure dn genic '• 7 .(MlO.MHi. 

de Napoleon h*. 194(1; S. de Chair fed.). He now inriile no pretence at, disguising 
Napoleonic Mnnoirs. 1948; and P. lioyl, ! his read lonnr> measures Dosing as the 
X apoleon : For and Against, 1949. .candidate and representative of the 

Napoleon II. (1*11- 32), son of N. I. by I people, he rapidly developed into a despot, 
his marriage with Maria Louise of Austria, | who gagged the press and did his best to 
b. at Sehonbriiiiii. Vienna. After his | repress liberty. In 1853 Ur married the 
father’s downfall at Waterloo, he was ; Countess Eugenie de Montijo. He still 
proclaimed X. II., king of Italy. He was continued to pose as the frjend of demo- 
educated In Vienna and served in the eracy, but his interference Ifi It. affairs led 
Austrian Army. » He was created duke of to the annexation of Nice and Haxoy to 
Reichstadt (or Bohemia) in 1817 and king France, w hilst his attempt to impose a 
of Rome by his hither. But his health was monarch on the Mexicans led to one of the 
poor, and physical weakness ami illness most pathetic tragedies that 1 he world has 
fed to hie earl v death. SrrV. Masson. Naju>- witnessed. His foreign policy at times 
lion etaon fils, 1922, and "Dormer Orest on, appears brilliant, and he was often in 
In Search of Two Characters, 1945, 1947. close alliance with (ireat Britain, e.g. 
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during the Crimean war. But he realised, round, it being Imperative to follow suit 
probably in a greator degree towards the if possible; if not the player may, if he 
end of his reign, the necessity for turning can, trump the led suit. There is nothing 
the minds of Frenchmen towards foreign very complicated in the game. Betting is 
conquest. By 18fi5 it became apparent usually level-money all round, at some 
that his Influence was on the wane. The agreed, sum per trick, very often a penny 
book which he had written for the purpose or halfpenny — hence the term ‘penny 
of extolling his own methods of gov. <lld nap.* Generally, if a player wins after 
not meet with complete success, and he ‘going nap,’ i.e. calling all five tricks, the 
realised that a more liberal policy was other players pay him ten counters or 
necessary. This ho tried to adopt, but pennies, or other unit adopted, i.e . double 
too late. In 1870. becoming aware that- stakes, [f he loses, however, he forfeits 
hiH main support, the army, was beginning only five, probably as a consolation for a 
to fall away in its allegiHiiee, he made a bold risk. Thoro are variations of the 
lost, attempt to rally it. He interfered in game, one of the most popular being 
the question of the Sp. succession, for ‘Misery.’ Here there may or may not be 
which a prince of the house of lichen- trumps according to arrangements among 
zollern was a candidate, and although the players, but as a rule there are no 
the Prussians withdrew their prince, trumps' The misere hand is that held by 
events led on to declaration of war. N. the player who undertakes to lose all five 
was unaware of the state of his army, tricks, the remaining plaj’ors of course 
When lie declared war he was finnlv endeavouring to force tricks upon him. 
convinced t-hut the Ft*, would easily gain Napoleona Imperialis, see Bklvisia. 
Berlin, but 1100.000 Frenchmen were Napoleon-Vend6e, see Lx llOCHE-srit- 
opooKod bv 50(1,000 Prussians, and N. Yon. 

never crossed the Hhino. Ho was crushed \ Napoleonville, see Pontivy. 
al Saarbrucken. at Weissenburg. ami at \ Napoli, see X.tnr.KS. 

Met x. and finally came the crowning Napoli di Romania, see Nafplia. 
defeat at Sedan. On Sept. 2. the day Napo Pastaza, prov. of Ecuador, corn- 
after tin* battle, N. surrendered to the blned with .Santiago Zamora to form the 
Prussian king, and "’as kept a prisoner Kcgidn Oriental, wdth an area of 210.00.5 
until the end of the war In the mean- \ sq. m. and a pop. of 20. 5, 200. The cap. 
time his (impress bad retired to Chi-do- i of X. i\ is Tena. Balsa wood is produced, 
hurst, in Kent, where in 1871 she was. Nara, tn. of Hondo. Japan. 25$ m. 
joined bv N., who d. here nearly two .veal’s ! from Osaka by rail, it has anet. temples 
later. He wrote Reveries politiques (1 83*2), i and se\ . shrines and relies of great age. 
f rti { es napoUoniennes (1839). I>e V extinction j Toys and fans are manufactured. Pop. 
do pnuperisme (1814 k (Kurres mi Waives 1 57.50(1. 

(18.50) ami flisfoirc tie Jules i'fsnr (180.5- j Naracoorte, business centre of rich 
1 800). .SYc i‘. <le la Goree. Histnire du . pastoral and defying dist. Situated 
seen mi Fmpire, 1804 1001: 1C. Marx, 7’ hr ! 2 JO m. c-.E. of Adelaide. S. Australia. 
ISIh Jirumaire of Ism is Mono parte (Eng. , Knilwiu junction on Adelaide-Mt. Gam- 
trails.), 1000: H. A. L. Fisher, liana- j bier and N. Kingston lines. N. caves. 
part ism, 1008; F. A. Simplon, The Hise | 7 in. from the tn., are a well-known t ourist 
of Louis XapoUon. 1909. and Iamw j attract ion, consisting of a group of deep 
Xnpoleon and the liuoreni of Fra ner. s limestone caverns with stalactite and 
1023; and O. Aubrv. Le Second Umpire • stalagmite formations, N. has a largo 
(with bibliography ). 1038. See also ; dist. hospital. Pop. 2194. 

d’llautcrivo. ('orrespnittluiic* inMite tie i Narasinha, in Hiiniu mythology the 
.V dfiolron III. et du prime A npolrnn, 192.5, , fourth amffir of Vidinu, the reincarnation 
and Mrs. Belloc I.owndo, She davit in i of the god in the form of man in order to 
Utauh/. 1919. i put to death Hlmnya-Kacipan. king of 

Napoleon, Engine Louis (|8.»t»- 79). only 1 the Dnitvas, who was oppressing mankind, 
sou of N. III., sec Boxvi'MiTK. 1 Narayanpet, tn. in the state of Ilydera- 

Napoleon, Prince Lucien (1 775 -18 40), j hud. India. 70 in. S.W. of the city of 
see Bonaparti;. ilUderalmd. 

Napoleon, obsolete Fr. gold coin of the J Narbada, or Nerbudda. riv. of Trnlia. 
value of twenty francs ( nominal I v 15s. lorf. j rising in the Central Provs.. flowing in a 
Eng. money), with a portrait of Napoleon ! generally W.^.W. direction till it falls into 
stamped mi it. ! the gulf of Gam hay, 28 m. W. of Broach. 

Napoleon, or more commonly ‘Nap,* ni Length 7.50 in. Area of basin 39,200 
card game. Probably the element of i sq. in. Navigation is impeded by rocks 
chance easily predominates over the skill and shallows. 

required, for which reason the game may Narbonne, city in the dept, of A ude. 
well bo included under the category of France. 37 m. E. of Cureassonne. It is 
gambling contests. The ordinary form connected with the Mediterranean at La 
of the game consists in dealing live Non voile, 13 in. distant, bv the canal du 
cards to each of a number of players (as Midi. It liad a notable cathedral, now 
many as ten can play), the object beiug to the church of St. Just, begun in 1272. and 
make as many tricks oh possible, each connected by a ruined cloister with the 
playing against each, or only combining uxehlepkvopnl palace, now used as a 
for the sake of defeating the player who museum of art m.d are.lueology. It has 
has obtained the lend, and therefore a large trade in red wine and spirits, ami 
named the trumps to suit his own baud by a celebrated white heather honey. Then' 
making the highest call. Tricks ure made arc distilleries, tanneries, potteries, and 
by putting down the highest card in each manufs. of verdigris, bricks, uud tiles. 
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Pop. 29,900. See R. Hoy. L*Art uuthique 
dn Midide la France, 1934. 

Narbrough, or Narborough, Sir John 
(1040-88), Eng. admiral, b. in Norfolk. 
In 1670 he conducted an expedition 
through the straits of Magellan. In 1674 
ho commanded another expedition to the 
Mediterranean, and was successful in 
destroying sot. Algerian and Tripolitan 
pirato ships. If is last, expedition was that 
to the \V. Indies in 16S7. and while 
superintending the recovery of a treasure 
ship (off St. Domingo) he was attacked by 
fever and d, 

Narceia, or Narceine (P AILtOjjN ), som- 
niferous poison prepared from opium 
bases. It is the most powerful narcotic 
of all the opium alkaloids. Practically 
insoluble in cold water, soluble in alcohol 
and hot water, insoluble in ether. Yields 
narecic acid on oxidation with potassium 
permanganate. It is decomposed by the 
stronger and concentrated acids. It is 
formed from narcotine ( q.v .) by treating 
the metkiodido with aqueous caustic 
soda. 

Narcissus, } outh in (Ik. mythology 
famous for bis beauty, lie was beloved 
by many, including the nyruph Echo 
(q.v.), but rejecting all their advances, 
was punished by the gods, who caused 
him to pine away for love of his own 
image, which he saw reflected in a 
pool. lie was changed into the flower 
which bears his name, whence, the term 
narcissism, by which psycho-analysts 
mean excessive love and admiration of 

oneself. 

Narcissus, genus of hardy bulbous 
plants (family Amaryllidurcu*). and in- 
cluding some of the most beautiful 
garden flowers. The six perianth seg- 
ments are surmounted by the conspicu- 
ous corona; there are six stamens of three 
fused carpels, with an inferior o\ary. 
The different varieties of tin* species arc 
so numerous that they have been classified 
into three sect ions or groups: (1) Mngni- 
coronati (trumpet daffodils); (2) Medio- 
coromitl (star N.); (3) I 'ary i -coronal! 
(poet’s N.). The first group Is typified l>v 
N. Pseudonarrissus, the common daffodil 
or Lent lily, the only Brit, representative 
of the genus. In this section, the corona 
is funnel-shaped or cylindrical, as long as, 
or longer than, the perianth segments. 
It includes .V. bulhncftdittm , the hoop 
petticoat daffodil. The second section 
lias the corona oup-shaped, about half .is 
long us the perianth segments. In this 
are included A\ inromparabil is, the chalice- 
cup dafindi); iV. (riandus, angel’s tears; 
and A. juncifolivs, the rush-lea\cd 
daffodil. The third section has tin* 
corona small or saucer-shaped, and in- 
cludes A\ portions, the poet’s, or pliea- 
‘ sant*s-eye, N.; A'. Tazetta, the polyanthus 
N. ; and A. Jonquilla, the jonquil. 
Speaking generally, the cultivation of Ns. 
is simple. The -bulbs do best in a good 
loamy soil freebrom fresh animal mauurc, 
and the earlier they are planted the better. 
A general rule in planting is to set the 
bulbs about one and a half times their 
leugth deep in the soil. The flower 
should be removed after they have faded. 


Many Ns. bear forcing well, and bloom 
can bo had from Nov. N. bulbs should 
not be lifted till the leaves arc quite 
yellow. 

Naroissus Fly, or Merodon equestris, 
dipterous fly. giving rise to larvre which 
do very serious damage to N. bulbs. It 
appears between May and July, and lays 
its eggs between the leaves and on the 
ground. The fly is somewhat like a bee, 
about 4 in. long ami with variable stripes 
of rod, yellow, or white, and with a block 
band across the thorax, hut is distin- 
guished by its two-winged character and 
the absence of the long black antenna- 
found in all bees. The Hies are best 
caught with a net when they settle for 
egg-laying, or can lie trapped with 
saucers of treacle or honey. Newly 
bought bulbs should be carefully examined 
so that all infested bulbs can ho lifted and 
destroyed. The occurrence of the pest 
must he notified to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Narcotic Poisons, sec under Poisons. 

Narcotics, drugs which produce stupor 
if the dose is increased beyond a certain 
limit. The most important N. is opium. 
The opium alkaloids, alcohol, belladonna, 
henbane, Indian hemp, and chloral all 
have a primary stimulating effect, but are 
poisonous in excess. Owing to then- 
power of inducing sleep, some are called 
hypnotics or soporifics (c.q. siilphuuuh. 
while others which alleviate pain art- 
called anodynes (e.y, antipyrin). 

Narcotine (CjslftaOyN). alkaloid occur- 
ring m opium. It was discovered in 1817 
by Hohiquct, and thought to be the 
stimulating principle of opium, but it has 
less narcotic power than morphine. It is 
nearly insoluble in water, sparingD 
soluble In alcohol, and readily soluble iii 
chloroform and ether. It has slight 1> 
alkaline properties, is a derivative of 
benzyl isoquinoline, and has a large 
number of decomposition products, of 
which vanillin is well known as the 
flavouring principle of vanilla. Its salts 
are not readily crystollisable, are more 
hitter than morphia, arid its sulphate is 
used instead of quinine in India; its chief 
use is as a source of the medicinal sub- 
stance cotarnine. 

Narcylene, see under ACF.TYI.KNK. 

Nard, anil Nardostachys, see Spikkx \rh. 

Nardi, Jacopo (1176-1563), It. his- 
torian, b. at Florence. In 1527 he was 
sent as an ambus, to Venice. His work 
entitled Storia della Citta di Firenze 
deW anno J 4V4-l$.t / . pub. in 1582 (and u 
second cd. in 1581), forms a sequel to that 
of Machiuvclli. 

Nardo, tn. of Italy, prov. of Lecce, 24 m. 
W. of Otranto. It has a fifteenth - 
century cathedral and textiles are manu- 
factured. l*op. 21,500. 

Narenta, see Nkiiktva. 

Nares, Sir George Strong (1831-1915). 
Scottish admiral and explorer, b, in Aber- 
deen. In 1852 he was a oiem her of Sir 
Edward Belcher’s expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. In 1867 he was 
captain of II.M.S. Challenger , the first 
steamship to cross the Antarctic Circle. 
From dredging operations. It was inferred 
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tliere wap a continent in the far S. tribe of AlRouquin stock, who formerly 
In 1875 Nares led an expedition to reach roamed about Rhode Is. and the W. shores 
the N .pole, reaching Grant Land, 81° 44' of N. Huy. Their friendliness towards 
Is. lat. Sir Albert Markham in the Alert, the original settlers of Rhode Is. later 
one of tho boats of this expedition, changed to hostility, ami they were 
reached 83' 2' N. Nares did valuable defeated by the Kng. governor, Winslow 
hydrographical work on Mediterranean in 1675. 

currents and on the equatorial current, Narragansett Pier, summer resort, 9 m. 
and received the founder’s medal of W. of Newport, Rhode Is.. I’.S.A. 
the Royal Geographical Society, JS77. Narrows, The, very short strait, 8 m. 
and the gold medal of the Geographical S. of New York, between Long Is. on the 
Society, Pans, 1874. lie pub. sev. works hi. and Staten Is. on the W. It forms 
on his explorations. one of the prin. entrances to New York 

Nares, James (17 15-83). Eng. composer, harbour. 
b. at Stanwell, Middlesex. He studied Narses (a.i>. c. 172-568), celebrated 
inusie under Dr. Popiisoli, eventually general and statesman of the Hy/antine 
becoming organist of York Cathedral. Empire. He was an Armenian by birth. 
In 1756 he became organist and composer In 538 he was sent to Italy to'act in 
to the king, and at about the same time council with Relisarius against the Got] is. 
received his degree as Mus.lioc. at Gam- He quarrelled with the general and was 
bridge. In tin* following year lit 4 was recalled in 539. hilt, on the. recall of Reli- 
ap pointed master of the choristers of the sarius in .">52, N. was appointed to com- 
( ’Impel Royal. His compositions, mostly maml in Italy, and at a tierce engagement 
church music, include a number of at, Tagina defeated the Goths, and killed 
anthems. their king. Totila. Tn 553 lie defeated 

Narev (Narew), Battles of the, fought 1 Teja near Sorrento and took Rome, lie 
in 1915, the riv. forming the line of the I was made, exarch of Italy, fixed ids court 
Russian defence of Warsaw against II in- | at Ravenna, and. until the death of 
denburg’s advance. The fighting exten- | Justinian in 565. administered the affairs 
drd over the period June-Aug., Warsaw ; of Italy with ability and vigour. At the 
falling in Aug. 1915 See further under ! accession of Justin lie was accused of 
Would Wak, Finsr. j extortion and dismissed. After this he 

Narino, dept, of Golombia, in the S.W. ! was accused of intriguing with Alboin 
corner of the country, with the Pacific i king of the Lombards, for a new invasion 
Ocean to the W . and Ecuador to the S. of Italy, but his participation was never 
Stock raising is important, gold is mined, I proved, as he d. at Rome in 568 before 
and cereals, cocoa, rice, potatoes, and j the Lombard invasion. .SVr E. Gibbon 
sugar arc grown. There arc mamifs. of I Decline and Fall (ed. 1896-1900). See 
footwear and Panama hafs. There is a S ahn Goths; Jthtini v.vrs. 
univ. at Paste, the cap. Area, 11,515. Narsinghpur: 1 Gap. of a dist. of the 
sq. in. ^ Pop. 537,100. ; same name, in Orissa Prov., India. 50 in. 

Narni, tn. and episcopal see. in the prov. | W.tLW. of Jabalpur. It is the seat of the 
of Perugia, Italy, 65 m. N. of Rome. It j cotton and grain trade of the Narbada 
lias a thirteen th-oontury cathedral, and , valley. Pop. 12.000. 2. The dist., for- 

was a bishop’s see for 1500 years. There | mcrly astute, but now merged into Orissa 
are mineral springs near, and many Rom. | Prov.. occupies the upper part of the 
remains. The medieval bridge, adjacent i Narbada valley, where extensive grain 
to the Ponte Augusto. was blown up by 1 crops arc’ raised. Goal is mined in the 
the tiers, in the Second World War. j dist. mt Mohpuni), and there are mamifs. 
Pop. 14,000. i of bruv, work, iron ware, cotton, and 

Narocz, Battle of Lake. Lake Narocz | silk. The Great. Indian Peninsula Railway 
is in Lithuania, situated about 60 -70 m. Itraver-.es the di>t.. which has an area of 
N.E. of Vilna. Jn tho autumn of 1915 ( 204 sq. ni. and a pop. of 18.000. 
the Geis. and Austrians forced back the 1 , Narihex. colonnade outside the W. doors 
Russians along the whole of tin* E. front, j of ha-ihcaii and certain other churches, 
and in the region of the lake the line ran ! in early times it formed part of the atrium, 
practically clue N. and S. To relieve the but on the disappearance of this feature it 
pressure of the Gers. on the W. front, frequently remained. It was the place 
who were then making sonic progress at for the penitents who were not allowed 
Verdun (q.r.), it was arranged to create a to enter the church itself, 
diversion on the E. front, and an advance i Narva, or Ivangorod, seaport in the 
in this region was designed. All available Estonian S.S.R. on the 1L Nurova, 90 m 
Russian resources were duly concentrated \\ .S.W. of Leningrad. It was founded 
and the battle opened al dawn on March in 1256. Its fortress, Ivangorod. was 
18. Once the Gers. had recovered from abandoned in 1864. There is a cathedral 
their surprise they resisted every Rus- and an old tn. hall (1683). The falls of 
sian advance. The battle dragged on for the nv. afford water-power for driving 
sev. days and eventually petered out. paper, cotton, woollen, and linen mill- 
about March 27, owing to the exhaustion Pop. 27.000. 

of the Russians. Narvaez, Pdnftlo de (r. 1480- 1 528-. 

Ni arragansett Bay, inlet on the fi.E. of Sp. .soldier, b. at Valladolid, lie went to 
Rhode Is.. H.S.A. It is nearly 28 in. America, nml fr r\ 1512 was under Vehvs- 
long and 3 to 12 in. wide. It encloses quez in command of an auxiliary force 
u number of is., the largest of which is in the conquest of Cuba. In 1520 hcwas 
Rhode Is. See Rnonv' Island. * sent to supersede and punish Cortf’s, but 
N arragansett Indians, nearly extinct was defeated at Cempoaila and deserted 
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by bis army. Having returned to Spain ‘nascent’ gases varies according to the 
he was appointed governor of Florida in reactions In which they are formed, and 
1526, but was drowned in 1528. thus is not solely due to their being in the 

Narvaez, Ram6n Maria, Duke of atomic state. 

Valencia (1 80Q-6S), rip. general and states- Nascimento, Francisco Manoel do (1734 - 
man, 6. at Loja. Granada. N. entered the 181!)), Portuguese poet ami miscellaneous 
army in 1815. supported the Constitu- writer, wrote under the Arcadian psoudo- 
tional party. 1 S 22 -23. served against the nym ‘Filinto Elysio,’ though so far 
Carlists. 183 i, completely defeated Gomez from ever having been a member of the 
at Majaooilo, Nov. 1836, opposed Es- so-called Arcadians N. founded a school 
partero, and was obliged to lice to France of rivals, named Filintists. His grace - 
about 1839. where he was afterwards fnl lyrics and prose enriched the language, 
joined bv Ouecn Christina. He started a resisted foreign intrusions, and preserved 
revolution in her favour and entered national traditions. His intlucncc in 
Madrid. 1843; the same year he declared thereby reviving letters in his country was 
the majority of Isabella II. and became considerable, yet not. so great os that of 
lieutenant-general of Spain. Ho was the Jess original Munoel do Uoecage. 
created duk«‘ and Prime Minister, 1844- Among his works are romantic rout os or 
1846; ambas. at Paris, 1847 ; head of scenes of Portuguese life. He is also 
the ministry, 1847-51. 1856-57. and remembered for his patriotic odes, notably 

1X64- 65. With O’Donnell he suppressed To Neptune speaking to the Portuguese and 
a great military revolt at Madrid, 1866; and To the Liberia and liutependenee. of the 
was minister, with Bravo Murillo, 1866. United States. 

Narvik, or Viotoriahavn, seaport of Naseby, par. and vil. of Northmnpton- 
Norwuy, on the Ofoten Fjord. It owes shire, England. 7 in. ri.ri.W. of Market 
its rise to the construction of the Ofoten Hurborough. Near here was fought the 
railway, completed 19U3. and is the port famous battle which practically decided 
for the shipping of iron ore. Oil April 13. the issue of the Civil war on Juno 1 4, 1645. 
1940, a Brit, flotilla forced its way into X. Prince Rupert commanded the right, w ing 
fiord and sank four Ger. destroyers, of the Royalist cavalry and, as usual. 
Early in May a combined Anglo-Fr. force routed the forces opposed to him, who 
under Lt.-Gcn Auchinloek ( q.r .) made, a were led by Ireton. The king, in charge 
strong attack on the Ger. garrison at N„ of the centre, was on the point of over- 
which was captured on May 28 ; but on powering Fairfax, who was in command of 
June in the Rrit. forces left. Pop. 4500. the new model army of 14,000 foot and 
See further under Naval Operations in 7000 horse, when Cromwell, having put to 
Second World War: Norway and Den- flight the left wing of the Royalist army, 
mark, German Invasion of (1940). hastened to the assistance of his chief. 

Narwhal, or Sea Unicorn ( Monodon This movement decided the battle. 
mnnoccrfjs). cetacean, allied to the dolphins \ especially os Rupert, had lost his advart- 
antl porpoises. The male lias one*, almost j tage by pursuing the fugitives too far. 
invariably the left, of the teeth or tusks in \ The Royalists were totally routed, the 
the upper jaw extraordinarily developed j king’s lmggage taken, and his letters to 
into a spirally furrowed horn of pure ivory , the «jueen and to the *rish rebels, which 
from 6 to 10 ft. long. This is the longest ! showed that, w hile negotiating with the 
tooth found In the Mammalia. The adult j Parliament ho had no intention of coming 
animal is from 10 to 16 ft. long. It has a \ to terms. w r ere pub. 

grey hack, mottled with*black. the under j Nash, John (1752 -1835), Brit, architect, 
parts being much lighter, but also spotted. 1 5. at Cardigan in Wales, lie is chiefly 
It has a blunt short head, no dorsal On j famous for his street, improvements in 
and ver\ •-mall flippers, but is very active London, lie planned Regent Street 
and a rapid swimmer. It is peculiar to ‘ between Carlton House and Regent’s 
the Arctic Ocean, though it occasionally Park; repaired and enlarged Buckingham 
strays as far ri. as Brit. seas. The oil is | House, from which his entrance gateway, 
valuable and the flesh edible. ' known as the Marble Arch, was removed 

Nascent State. Gases in the free state j to Cumberland Gate. H\<le Park; luid 
usually consists of molecules containing . out Regent’s Park, and designed the 
two or more atoms. These atoms are held I terraces along the edge, of the park. The 
together by a force of attraction which, j Brighton Pavilion is also a specimen of his 
it is natural to suppose, must be overcome j work. See J. riurnmerson, John Nash, 
before chemical action can be effected. ! Architect to King George IT., 1935. 

So it would be supposed that gases, w hich ! Nash, John Nortlicote (b. 1893), Eng. 
have just been liberated from conibina- j artist, second son of W. If. Nash. He was 
t-lon and before the atoms have had time ! educated at Wellington College, and joined 
to combine into molecules, would be more the Artists* Rifles in 1916. lie served in 
chemically active than after combination ! France 1916 IS, ami win commissioned to 
into molecules. This is found to be ho. j paint war pictures for Imperial War 
and chemists unc t.ho term ’ nascent state ’ Museum. It is as an Illustrator and w'ood- 
to define the condition of substances wdiich engraver that he is chiefly known. See 
so act at the instijyut of tlicir liberation bis Poisonous Plants , engraved in wood 
from combinatljai. Ordinary nitrogen (1927). and his illustrated ods. of Swift’s 
will not unite with hydrogen, but if a Directions to Servants (1925); Ovid’s 
solution of a compound of nitrogen be Klegies (1925); Spenser’s Shcpheardes 
poured into a flask in which hydrogen is Calendar (1930); and others. See also 
being generated, then ammonia will be John Nash in Brit. Artists of To-day 
formed. The peculiar behaviour of sories. 1925. 
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Nash, Paul (1889- 1948), Eng. painter, and was admired for his manners and 
known especially for landscapes and writer- taste, his sobriquet of ‘Ileau Nash’ being 
colours; b. In London. lie was educated an allusion to his foppery, his name having 
at St. Paul’s School and the Slade School, become proverbial in that connection. 
In 1917 he was one of the official artists He was also mainly instrumental, with 
on the W. front. His work was exhibited Ralph Allen and Dr. Oliver, in establishing 
at the Leicester Galleries in 1918 and in the mineral water hospital at Bath. Sec 
1924. A 'painter of the Post-Tin pressionist life by Goldsmith. 1782, and L. Melville, 
school, his style represents the flat defini- Path under licau Xash , 1908. 
tion in the ling. Post-Impressionist move- Nash, or Nashe, Thomas (1.187- 1601). 
meut. Though taught at the Slade Eng. satirist, critic, and playwright., h. at 
School he had little in common with the Lowestoft. His fir*t pub. was an acrid 
orthodoxy of that institution. It was in review of recent literature prefixed to 
1911-12 that his water-colours began to Greene’s Mena plum, which he discussed at 
attract attention at, the New Eng. Art greater length in The Anatomic of Absue- 
Club. His war pictures, poignant ex- ditie (1.189). After this he was engaged in 
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pression in art of the emotions of broken , the Marprelate controversy for a time, and 
soldiers, won instant popularity. One of j in 1.192 pub. Puree Penn dense, his Suju 
the most, striking is bis * line mess Copse.* ■ plication to ttu Dwell as a ieplj to the 
lie was olliciai war artist, to Air Ministry. ‘ savage deuiiuci.it ions of Richard Harvov. 
1910; to Ministry of Information, 1941. These were followed by Strum/e Xcirs 
Puhs.: Places, Prose Points and It 'out/ i ( L192): Christs Tea res over Jerusalem 
Engravings (1922). and monographs in , (1593), like Greene’s pamphlets, a picture 
Contemporary Brit. Artists series 1923, j of loose life in London, with the same kind 
1927. His nutnhingrapii\ Outline was i of dubious contrition and denunciation of 
pub. in 1919. See Margot Kates , Paul | immorality ; The Terrors of the Sight 

Sash Memorial Palmar. : (1591), the theme of which is ghosts and 

Nash, Richard, or ‘Beau Nash’ ( 167 4- ! superstitions, notable for the praise of 
1762), Brit, dandy, h. at- Swansea and i Daniel’s ‘Delia’; and The Unfortunate 
educated at ( ’armnrthen. whence he was 1 Traveller, or t hi Life of Jack Wilton (1594), 
sent, to .Jesus College. Oxford, where he the best not cl of adventure in England 
remained only a short time. Later be before Defoe 1 -*. Besides these lie pub. 
was given an ensign’s commission, but Hare with you to Saffron lValdcn (1 596). an 

soon left the army and then entered the onslaught ou Gabriel Harvey; The Isle 

Middle Temple, but never took up the law of flogs (1597), a comedy iu which he 
os a profession. A zest for pleasure and attacked the current abuses in the state, 
gaming drew him. in 1705, to Bath and and for which he suffered imprisonment in 
thenceforth he made his living by gamb- the Fleet,; Lenten Stuffs (1599), an amusing 
Hug. and was noted for his extravagance, description of Yarmouth; and Summer’s 
At Hath ho estab. the first assembly room, Isist Will and Testament . a comedy (1600). 
became the recognised autocrat of the tn., Nashua, oo. scat of Hillsboro co., New 
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Hampshire, U.S.A., on the Merrimac R., 
14| m. from Manchester. There are 
manufs of sheet ings, paper products, 
asbestos, refrigerators, etc. N . is situated 
in a farming dist. producing fruit, hay; 
potatoes, and stock. Fop. 33,000. 

Nashville, cap. of Tennessee, and co. 
seat of Davidson co., U.S.A., on the Cum- 
berland R., 1 So m. S.S.W. of Louisville. 
It is a great railway and commercial 
centre, with extensive trade in cotton 
and tobacco, and manufs. of cotton, silk 
rayon, hardwood flooring, fertiliser. Hour, 
oil. paper, woollen goods, leather, etc. 
Printing and publishing are important 
industries, and it has a largo lumber 
market. It is also the seat of many edu- 
cational institutions, including Vanderbilt 
I’niv.. N. L’niv., Fisk l T niv., and Walden 
I'niv. for Negroes (founded as Central 
Tennessee College). Here in 1864 the 
Federate defeated the Confederates ( see 
Nashville, Battle of). N. was founded 
in 1780, incorporated as a til. in 1784, 
chartered as a city In 1806. and made 
the cap. of the state in 1843 Pop. 
167.400. 

Nashville, Battle of, in the Amor. 
Civil war a victory for the Federal forces 
under Gen. Thomas against the Confeder- 
ates under (Jen. Hood. In Nov. 1864 
Thomas was garrisoned in the tn. of N., 
Tennessee, which had been surrendered to 
the Federate in Feb. 1862, and with his 
army of 50.000 men he faced the advance 
of Hood's superior force. A preliminary 
engagement took place at Franklin, where 
Gen. Schofield succeeded in retarding 
Hood’s advance. On Dec. 15, 1804. 

Thomas advanced and succeeded in out- 
flanking Hood on the left. This move- 
ment he followed up by a- general attack 
which turned Hood’s defeat into a rout. 
Hood’s army was depleted of half its 
numbers and driven hack across the R. 
Tennessee. The pursuit continued for 
thirteen days as far as. Lexington, Ala- 
bama. although impeded by floods. The 
B. of N. was one of the most decisive in 
the course of the Civil war. See W. I). 
Wood and J. K. Edmonds, Civil War m 
the Crated States, 1937. 

N&sijarvi, long narrow lake of H.E. 
Finland. N. of Tampere (Tarmnerfors). It 
an has area of 1 0 1 *q. in., and in parts 
reaches a depth of over 300 ft. 

Nasik, tu. and dist. in Bom hay Prov., 
India. The tn., sil iiated on the Godavari 
R., is famous as a place of Hindu pil- 
grimage. In the vicinity are some anct. 
Buddhist caves. There are manufs. of 
cotton good.-, bnu.-ware and eopperwaro, 
and mineral waters. The dist. lias an 
area of 5922 *-q. m. Pop. (tn.) 42.756; 
(dist.) 1,113.900. 

Nosirabad: 1. Or Nusseerabad, tn. of K. 
Bengal, Pakistan, in the Muimansingh 
dist., 74 m. N. of Dacca. The carthquuke 
In 1897 destroyed the church and high 
school. Pop. 15,000. 2. Tn. of Bombay 

Prov., India, in bllbc list, of E. Khandesh, 
120 rn. S.W. of Indore, noted for the 
manuf. of glass bangles. Pop. 14,390. 
3. Tn. and cantonment in Ajmer-Merwura, 
India. Pop. 25.000. 4. Tract of country 
now in Pakistan, acquired by the Brit. 


from the khan of ICelat in 1903 on pay- 
ment of an ann. sum of about £7300. 

Nasir-ed-Deen (Nasir Uddin), Moham- 
med Ibn Hassan (r. 1200 r. 1276), Persian 
astronomer, b. at Toos in Khorassan and 
appointed superintendent of an obser- 
vatory at Azerbaijan. Ho wrote the 
IJvhanic Tables, somewhat resembling 
those of Ptolemy. 

Nasmith, David (1799 -1839), originator 
of tn. and city missions, b. at Glasgow'. 
In 1813 he became secretary to the 
Glasgow Youths’ Bible Association and 
devoted himself to religious work, and 
in 1821-28 was assistant -secretary to 
no fewer than twenty-three charitable) 
societies, lie founded the Glasgow City 
Mission in 1826, the Local Missionary 
Society for Ireland, tho London City 
Mission, and tho Brit, and Foreign Mission, 
besides about tliirt-y -two in tho U.fcS.A. 
and Canada. 

Nasmyth, Alexander (1758-1840), Scot- 
tish portrait and landscape painter, b. 
in Edinburgh. Ho was n pupil of Allan 
Ramsay. In 1778 ho estuh. himself In 
Edinburgh as a portrait painter, and hncl 
Robert Burns among his sitter*. Ulti- 
mately he confined himself to landscape 
painting, although much of liis time was 
occupied in teaching, ami in 1822 he 
pub. sixteen views of places described hi 
the Waverley novels. lie was a member 
of tin* original Society of Scottish Artists, 
and an associate of tho Royal Institution. 
See J. Nasmyth. Autobiography . 1883. 

Nasmyth, James (1808-90), Brit, en- 
gineer, the son of Alexander N.. and 
brother of Patrick. In 1834 he started 
business for himself at Manchester, sub- 
sequently establishing the Bridgewater 
foundry at Putrieroft, where lie invented 
the steam hammer. *» was afterward* 
adopted by the Admiralty, N. having 
taken out a patent in 1812. He also 
invented a nut-shaping machine, a 
flexible shaft for driving small drills, and 
a hydraulic punching-machiuc ; he was 
the first to observe, in I860, a mottled 
, appearance of the sun’s surface called 
i ‘willow leaves’ or ‘rice grains.* He pub. 
i lie marks on Tools and Machinery (1858) 

I and The Moon const den d as a Planet . a 
j World, and a Satellite, in conjunction with 
! James Carpenter (1874). See his Auto- 
J bun/raphy (ed. S. Smiles), 1883. 

I Nasmyth, Peter, commonly known as 
Patrick (1787-1831), Brit. landscape 
! painter, h. in Edinburgh, ills landscapes 
> won for him the name of ‘the Eng. 
j Hobbema.’ The reputation of his works 
| has greatly increased since ids death. 

1 indeed, one was sold at Ohristie’s for 
i 1300 guineas in 1892. Some of Ids 
; paintings are 4 Fluslemeiv,’ Turner’s Hill, 

I East Grinstcud.’ 'Cottage in Hyde Park,’ 
‘A Country Hoad,’ *A Cascade,’ ‘Sir 
• Philip Sydney’s Oak, Pcnahurst,’ and 
‘View of St. Albans.’ 

Naso, see. Ovid, 

Nasr-ed-Din (1829-96), shall of Persia. 
Through the influence of his mother, a 
princess of the Kajar fundly, ho became 
governor of Azerbaijan and heir apparent 
in place of his eider brothers. His suc- 
cession to the throne was strongly opposed. 
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particularly b> the Balds (reformers), but 
lie wreaked savage vengeance on them. 
He sigued a treaty of friendship with 
Russia and so reimtincd neutral during the 
Crimean war. In 1856 he seized Herat, 
hut was driven out by Mir James On tram, 
a treaty being signed in l*aris (March 
1857). For the rest of his long reign he 
treated <• refit Britain and Russia with 
equal friendship. He is famous as the 
first shah to visit Kurope, which he did 
with a sumptuous retinue. One result, 
of his contact with W. civilisation was a 
proclamation of religious toleration (for 
his other innovations see under Persia, 
History). His one fatal mistake was the 
grant of a tobacco monopoly to a private 
« ompany. This he was soon compelled to 
abrogate owing to the objections of his 
subject*. This unpopular sale of the 
tobacco monopoly was probably a factor 
in li is assassination, which occurred at 
Tehran on May I at the hands of a mem her 
of El Bab’s faction. Abstemious in 
lialuts, lie was devoted to music and 
poetry, lie was succeeded by his son, 
MiizalTar-ed-Din CMuzaiYurtf ddin). 

Nassarawa: 1. prov. of N. Nigeria, 
situated on the N. bank of the R. Benue, 
with an area of 18,000 sq. m. Cotton is 
extensively grown, other products being 
rubber, palm keener '»nd beui seed. 
Hop. o\cr 170.000. ‘2. Til., cap. of the 

prov., 90 m. N.E. of Ijokoja. l*op. over 

rj.noo. 

Nassau: 1. Independent duchy up to 
1 860, in which year it was incorporated 
with Prussia and until 19 M> part, of the 
prov. of Ilesse-N. (see 1 Ii.sse). Its 
former area wns 1 SB0 sq. m. and at. the 
time of its incorporation it. hail a pop. of 
406,300. and an area of IK I. I sq. m. The 
Taunus Mts. rise in the M. to an elevation 
of 27 A0 ft. The Rhino, Main, and the 
Balm are the chief rivs. of the region, hut 
there, are also numerous small streams. 
The hills are well wooded, abounding in 
game, and the dist. is rich in minerals. 
There aro numerous mineral springs, and 
the soil is very productive. In N. are the 
not oil Erns and Wiesbaden spaa. It was 
united to Orange-N. b\ Napoleon I. m 
I Kofi, who presented the dukedom to 
Frederick William. Pop. *2.200,000. ‘2. 

Formerly New Providence, is situated in 
tin 1 E. end of the is. of New Providence. 
It is the cap. of the Bahamas, and lias 
irade in pearls, fruit, of which tomatoes 
are important, suits, und sponges, pop. 
12,900. 

Nassau or Pagi Islands, two is. belonging 
to the Mentawi chain. otT the W. coast of 
Sumatra. They arc ot volcanic origin, 
and have an irregular nurture, which is 
densely wooded. The chief products are 
coconuts, sago, trepung. and timber. 

Nasturtium, name wrongly but per- 
sistently given to the two garden species of 
Troptrolum , rnajus and minus (, q.r. ). The 
true N. is tlie common watercress (A*. 
vjfirhinle) (q.r.). 

Nastved, to. of Zealand, Denmark, 
about 14 m. N.W. of Prilsto. Kiihler's 
works there are noted for their refined 
glazed earthenware. Pop. 9000. 

Natal, orJguol prov. of the Union of M. 


Africa, lies in the M.E. portion of the 
continent, and is bounded on the E. by 
the Indian Ocean. The prov. has an 
estimated area of 35,284 sq. in. Zulu- 
land (10,425 sq. m.) was annexed to Natal 
in 1897 , and the N. disks, of Vryheid. 
Utrecht, and part of Wakkerstroom, 
l which formerly formed part of the 
Transvaal, were added to Natal ter. in 
1903. The seaboard of Natal is about 
370 in. in length, and has only one bay of 
importance, tiiat of Durban. The country 
rises inland in a succession of terrace*- from 
the low and sandy coast, culminating in 
the heights of the Drakensberg. whose 
highest peak is Mont anx Sources (over 
11.000 ft.). Majuba Mt. (7000 ft.) lies 
S.W. of the pass of Laing’s Nek. which 
leads into Transvaal ter. The country 
is watered by the Tugela. Buffalo, Klip. 
Mooi. and other rivs. which are useful for 
irrigation purposes, although useless for 
navigation. There are no fewer than 
thirty -live distinct rivs. running into the 
Indian Ocean. The climate is sub- 
tropical on the coast lmt somewhat colder 
inland. The cooler or winter half of the 
year is considered os beginning in April 
and ending in Mept., the average number 
of rainy days being thirteen. Malaria in 
a mild form is present on the coast lands 
of old Natal, becoming more severe in 
j Zulu land and as one proceeds northwards 
along (in* coast. The rainfall at Durban 
is about. 394 in. und at Pietermaritzburg 
! about 30 in., the greater part of which falls 
| during the summer months. May. June. 

I and Julv being comparatively dry. The 
| prevailing wind is M.E. in the summer 
months, as at the Pape of Hood Hope 
Occasionally the sirocco, or hot wind, 
from the N.W. is felt. Heat which 
might otherwise be oppressive is general B 
tempered by the sudden thunderstorms 
so frequent in Natal during the hot 
mont hs. The leading crops for export art* 
sugar, lea, maize, and wattle bark; other 
crops inc lude lucerne, sweet potatoes, 
peas, pumpkins, and vegetables. Cotton 
| ami tobacco are also grown. The prov. is 
j rich in mineral wealth, and asbestos, 
copper ore. fireclay, gold, graphite, gyp- 
sum. iron ore, lead and silver ore, nitre, 
oil shale, limestone, and marble, mangan- 
ese ore. mica, nickel ore. aud tin ore are 
fou ml. Coal is mined in the Klip R.. 
j Vrvheul. and Utrecht dists. 

! The wild animals still found include the 
j leopard, panther, jackal, hyiena, wild cat. 
j hippopotamus, crocodile, different specie* 
of antelope, hut the larger animals are 
gradually disappearing. There are many 
varieties of snakes, including the python. 
The lords include the vulture, eagle, score* 
tarv-hird, parrot, flamingoes, many of 
them of brilliant plumage hut mostly 
songlcss. The Giants’ Castle Game Re- 
serve (50.000 acs.) is situated m the 
Est court dist. in the Drakensberg Mts. 
It contains eland, bloshok. red harte- 
Ueesi . and numerous species of small game, 
and birds. The Natal National Park, 
although uot eHiv.ntially a game reserve, 
exists for the preservation of the natural 
flora and fauna of the Berg. It is 10,000 
ac. in extent, is 65 m. from Ladysmith, and 
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embraces some of the finest scenery in the (Europeans 232.900; non -European. 
Drakensberg Mts. The fisheries of Natal 1,949,800). 

are notable. The prin. classes of edlblo Administration . — By the South Africa 
fish foufid are red and silver bream, bass, Act, 1909. which constituted the Union of 
rock cod, barracudas, and steenbrass. S. Africa, inaugurated in 1910 by the duke 
Whaling operations begin in May and end- of Connaught. Natal sends eight members 
in Oct., the species of cetacea captured to the Union Senate and sixteen members 
being sperm, humpback, flnncr, etc. to the House of Assembly. It has an 
Porpoise and dolphin abound all the year elected prov. council of twenty -five 
round on the coast. Hod and line salt- members. These twenty-five elect, four 
water angling on the coast is popular members to art with the administrator 
and well organised. All fishing in Natal as the executive. The administrator is 
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is administered under the Natal Fisheries : chosen by the govern or -general of the 
Ordinance of J910 by the Natal Fish | I'nion in domicil. He holds office for five 
cries Ad \ iMiry Board. The total revenue j j ears. The gov. of Ziiluland is in the 
for 1 D4t>- 4 7 (including Union subsidy) ! hands of a prov. council and an admini- 
was £5.376,814 ; and the expenditure > strator appointed by the governor- 
£4.753,142. j general. Its executive consists of four 

The pop. of Durban, the prin. seaport ; members. There is a native High Court 
and manufacturing centre of the prov., is j m Natal with five judges to deal with 
338,800. including 117,000 Europeans. , peculiarly native cases. 

Pietermaritzburg (the scat of gov.) has a I Education. — With the exception of 
pop. of 03.100 including 27,000 Euro- } higher and vocational education, which 
peans. Ladwnith (</.??.), Dundee (pop. | is under tho control of th$ Union gov., 
white, 1900; total 0700), and Newcastle ; education comes under the prov. admini 
(pop. white. 23o0; total 9700) are other i st ration. A univ. college Is at I’ieter- 
tns. Commuim ation is easy; the total 1 marl tzburg, and over 319 primary schools 
railway mileage, operated by the admini- 1 for Europeans, and forty -two secondary 
stratinn, is 1511 nt. The construction of and intermediate, all supported entirely 
174 m. of N. miili lines, t.e. from Pieter- or partly by gov. fund*. For non- 
marltzburg to Glencoe, was completed in European children, there are 954 native 
1926. A wireless installation for ship to schools; 137 Asiatic and thirty -four 
shore working has been ©stab, at Durban, other coloured schools, state and state- 
The total imp. in 1946* was 2,182,700 aided. There are, besides, technical 
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colleges, a school for the training of 
teachers and a school of physical culture* 

Iteligion . — The Christian pop. consists 
of members of the Church of England, 
with a bishopric at Pietermaritzburg, 
Horn. Catholics, with a bishopric at Natal, 
Wesleyans, Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
J udependents. 

History . — Vasco da (Jama is reputed to 
have passed what is now Durban on 
Christmas Day, 1497, naming the country 
Terra Natalis, after the natal day of 
Christ; evidence, however, points to the 
fact tit at it was Pongolund which da Gama 
discovered. With the exception of the 
purchase of the bay of Natal by the 
Dutch in 1685, arising out of the ad- 
ventures of Van der Ptd’s expedition, 
the hist, of European settlement in Natal 
'unmences at the close of the first 
quarter of the last century; and prior to 
1823, only a few ships had touched on the 
coast for wood and water. In 1823 Lt. 
Farewell landed in the buy. and later, one 
Kynn was went overland to obtain a 
grant of ter. from Chaka, the formidable 
paramount chief of the /ulus. Per- 
mission to settle was obtained from 
Chuka. but Chaka was assassinated in 
1828 by Dingaan, his half-brother, and 
whose followers were hostile to the white 
settlers and their on hi v.Ilies. Matters 
were not settled until I8.tl, when Kynn 
was recognised as the ‘great chief of the 
Natal Kaflirs.* In 183.'» Dingaan granted 
a concession of land to Capt. Gardiner, 
who formed a Brit, colony at Durban. In 
1837 the Boers, trekking N. from Cape 
Colony, first entered Natal, and having 
crushed the Zulus at Blood H., Dec. 1838, 
attempted to estab. a republic, and in 
1840 the flag of the Dutch republic of 
‘Natalia’ was in fact actually hoisted on 
the shores of the bay and was followed by 
a proclamation taking possession of all 
laud between the Tugela and Black Um- 
volozi Its. The Brit. Gov. refused to 
acknowledge the independence of the new 
state, and in 1842 a small force was Hent 
to drive the Boers out, but was repulsed. 
One of the settlers. Richard King, how- 
ever, rode through the Boer liues, a 
distance of 600 in. to Grahams town and 
so secured relief. On Aug. 8, 1843, Natal 
was finally proclaimed u Brit, colony 
(annexed to Cape Colony) and the Boers 
moved westwards to the Transwial. In 
1856 Natal was declared an independent 
colony. In 1879 (Vtewayo, king of the 
Zulus, was defeated and captured, and 
in 1897 Zululand was annexed to Natal. 
In 1881 the Transvaal lloois invaded the 
country and defeated I lie Brit, at Majnha 
Hill (g.v,). In the m nr of 1899-1902, 
Natal was the scene of some of t he fiercest 
fighting, Elandslaagto, Glencoe, Lady- 
smith, and the second battle of Majuba 
Hill. After the war. Utrecht, Vryheid, 
and part of Wakkorwtrooni were added to 
Natal. In 1906 there was a formidable 
Zulu rising along the Tugela R., which was 
suppressed with great loss to the natives. 
In 1907 there was another outbreak which 
ended in the arrest of Diniznln ( d . 1913). 
On May 31, 1910, the colony of Natal was 
merged In the Union of S. Africa, becoming 


an original prov. of the Union. See 
H. Brooks. Natal, 1876; J. Ingram, 
N alalia, 1897; R. Russell. The Garden 
colony: the Story of Natal and its 
Neighbours . 1910; A. T. Bryant, Olden 
Times in /ululand and Natal , 1929; C. 
Mackeurtan, Cradle Days in. Natal, 1930; 
C. Fuller, Louis TrichardVs Trek across 
the Drakensberg , 1837-8. 1932; M. Nathan. 
The. Vourtrckkers , 1937; and A. F. Ilat- 
tersley. A mails of Natal, 1936- 10. 

Natal, tu. and seaport of Brazil, cap. 
of Die state of Rio Graude do Norte. 
It stands on the r. b. of the Potcngy R.. 
80 ni. from Paraiba and 260 m. from 
Fortaleza. Exports sugar and cotton, as 
well as salt, carnauba wax, and hides. 
Its industries are cotton spinning and 
weaving and salt-refining. There are rail 
connections with Pernambuco, Maoeio, 
and Paraiba. There is a large airport-, 
used by transatlantic air services, 8 m. 
from the city. Pop. 63,000. 

Natal, Port, ste DniiBA.v. 

Natchez, port of entry and co. seat of 
Aduins co.. Mississippi, U.K.A.. 145 m. 
(direct) N.N.W. of New Orleans. Cotton 
is the chief industry, and there Is shipping 
trade in cotton. There are also candy 
factories, canning factories, and a lumber- 
ing industry. The Jefferson Military Col- 
lege is at X. There are sev. fine churches. 
Its old name under the Fr. was Fort 
Rosalie and it remained a Fr. military and 
trading post till the Seven Years war, when 
it came into Eng. possession under the. 
name of Fort Panmure. It was a hone of 
contention between the Amors, and Span- 
iards in the late eighteenth century, when 
the former uore seeking outlets for their 
YV. products, the Spaniards refusing to 
surrender it on the plea that England’s 
title, under which the Amors, claimed it, 
was defective. It was in Sp. occupation 
from 1779 to 1798; in 1798 it became the 
cap. of the new ter. of Mississippi, but in 
1820 the cap. was removed to Jackson. 
Pop. 13,500. 

Natchez, tribe of N. Amor. Indians, 
whose original ter., extended along the 
gulf of Mexico, between Mobile and the 
Mississippi. They were nearly exter- 
minated by the Fr. in 1730. The N. 
language is extinct. 

Nathan: 1. Trusted adviser of King 
Daud who. m consequence of a vision, 
withdrew his approval of the king's purpose 
to build the Temple. He rebuked David 
for his peculiarly heinous sin, making him 
condemn himself, by means of the parable 
of the ‘one cue lamb* (2 Sam. xiih 2. 
Name of a son, probably the third 
born to David by Bathshcba (2 Sam. v.). 
The right of succession to David passed to 
Paint Idol, the descendant of N., who is 
supposed to be referred to in Zechariah 
xii. N. thus appears as an ancestor of 
Our Lord. 

Nathan, George Jean (5. 1882), Ainer. 
dramatic critic: ft. at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. He was educated at. Cornell 
Univ.. New York State, and the univ. 
of Bologna in Italy. He served at 
various times on the editorial staff of 
the New York Herald and os dramatic 
critic of various pubs, including Harper's 
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Weekly , Smart Set, and the American have contributed something- to it* outline. 
Mercury , the latter of which he founded The air has been adopted by Switzerland 
with H. L. Mencken. In his critical to the words Rufst du, mein Vatcrland; by- 
work he is often mordant and always Germany in Jleil dir im Siegeskranz ; by 
independent. Among his pub. works are Denmark, in Heil dir dem Liebenden ; 
Bottoms Up (1917); the Popular Theatre while in the U.S.A. the air is sun# to 
(1918); Comedians All (1919): The New My Country, ’tis of thee, by Samuel Smith. 
American Credo (1927); Art of the Night Other N.A. arc: 

(1928); Testament of a Critic (1931); The Abyssinia: Etiopia hoy , tics yibalish ; 
Avon Plows (1937); The Morning after words by u group of Abyssinian scholars 
the First Night (1938); Encyclopedia of (1930); tune by M. K. Nalbandlan (1925). 
the Theatre (1940); The Entertainment of Albania: Alla bandiera; author of words 
a Nation (1942); Since Ibsen (1943); and unknown; tune by E. A. Mario (Giovanni 
an ann. theatre book (since 1942). Gaeta, 1937). 

Nathan, Robert {b. 1894), Amer. author Argentine: Oid mortalcs , el grito sagrado 
of short novels, with a public that is small Libcrtad; words by Vicente Lopoz y 
but select, b. New York City. Ho was Planes (1813); tune by Jos6 Bias Parora, 
educated al Harvard Univ. Most of his revised by Juan P. Esuaola. 
novels like Autumn (1921): Youth Grows Armenia: words by Sarmen; tune by 
Old (1922); The Puppet Master (1923); K hatch atari an (1945). 

The FiddUr in Early (1920) are distill- Australia: Advance Australia fair 
gnished by their note of gentle wistfulnoss (broadcast, but not actually adopted as a 
and a mellow style. In Jonah (1925, pub. national anthem); words by P. Dodd 
in England as The Son of Arnittai ), McCormick (before 1910). 
an adaptation of the Biblical story, he Austria (Imperial): Gott erhaltc Frans 
struck a new note of irony. This was den (or unser n) Kaiser; words by L. 
reinforced in his There is Another Heaven Hasolika; tune by J. Haydn (1797). 
(1929), the story or a converted Jew’s (Republican): Osterrcichische liundcs- 
experience in a very Protestant heaven, hymne , ‘ Wei gesegnet ohne Ernie’; words 
His other works include One More Spring also by L. ilasohku: tunc as ..above. 
(1933); Road of Ayes (1935); IV inter in (Republican, 1920-29) Deutsche tsterreich , 
April (1938); Portrait of Jennie (1940), du herrlU'hes Land, ivir lichen dichi words 
and They Went on Together (1941). by K. Renner; tunc by lvien/1 (1920). - 

Natick, tn. of Massachusetts, C.S.A., in (Nazi) Lied dcr Jugend . ‘lhr Jimgen 
Middlesex co., 10 m. W.S.W. of Boston, soliliosst die Reihcu gut’; words and tune 
Manufs. include boots and shoes, base- by H. Leopoldi (c. 1933). From 1940, 
balls, and shirts. There are canned goods Bruder. rexchl die Hand sum Bunde : 
factories, boxes and commuted paper are tunc by Mozart. 

manufactured, and fruit farming is im- Bavaria: Bayern, mein Ileunatland; 
portant. Pop. 13,800. words by h. Beck; t-uue by F. Eaehncr 

National Anthems. Patriotic hymns, to (1848); also Gott mil dir , du Land dcr 
be sung at public ceremonies and on Bayern; words by M. Ochsnur; tune by 
similar occasions are of comparatively V. M. Kunz. 
recent date. The Brit. Gotl Save the Belgian Congo, see ^ongo. 

King assume* l its present form about 1 740- Belgium: La Brabanconne, * Qui l’aurait 
1743 and has been attributed to Henry dit do l’arbitrairo * ; words by Jcnnoval 
Carey (1092-1743), though it is possible (1830); tune by P. van Campenhout 
that it developed out of an old folk song. (L. A. H. Dechez, 1830). Flemish: He. 
Carey evidently did not claim authorship, Vltuimsche Leeuw; words by H. van Peene; 
the first claim on his behalf being made by tune by K. Miry. 

his son in 1795 who wished to get a pension Bolivia: Bolivianos, el hado prop iv to ; 
from the gov. on that ground. He stated words by Ignocio do ^unjines; tuno by 
that his father wrote the words in 1745 I B. Vincent!. 

or 1740, despite the fact that his father Brazil: Ouviram do Y piranga as nutrgr ns 
d. in 1743 (ric holes). The most important jilacidas ; words by .T. O. Puque Estrada; 
claimant to an early version of It Is John time by F. Manoel da Silva. (Earlier) 
Bull (1503-1028). It is not certain either Seja urn pallia luz; words by M. Albu- 
who wrote the words or composed the tunc quernue; tune by L. Miguez. 
of God Save the King, or who (supposing Bulgaria: Shoumi Maritza; words by 
them to have been written) brought them j Merefek; tune by G. Sebok. 
together as the Brit. National Anthem. Burma: Saing-gan-daw- T ha chi n . a re- 
All that is known is that a version of i vision of the Hoh- Ba-Ma song composed 
words and tune was first pub. in a col- ; by M. B. Saya Tin in 1930 and finally 


lection called Thesaurus Musicus, 1744, , amended by the Constituent Assembly In 
and that the popularity of the song as an , 1917. 

expression of loyalty to the House of J Canada: The. Maple Leaf for ever, ‘ Tn 
Hanover dates from the landing of the i days of yore, from Britain’s shore'; words 
Young Pretender in 1745. (The versions , and tune by A. Muir (1807). (Fr.) O 

in Thesaurus Musicus (1741 aud 1715) Canada: Terre fie. nos riieux; words by 
differ slightly froTp each other and from A. B. Routhler (1880); tune by C. Lavall6e 
the present foan— Seholes.) The key- (adapted from the priests march in 
board piece of lTTl'J, which has caused the Mozart’s Magic Flute). 
attribution to Dr. John Bull, is not very Ceylon: No decision regarding the future 
much more like the anthem than any of Singhalese national anthem haw been mado 
the other songs and pieces in a galliard (1949). 

rhythm, which have been supposed to Chile: Dulce patria, ‘Ha cesado la 
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iuc.ha sangrienta * ; words by Eusebio Guatemala: Guatemala feliz!\ words by 
Lillo (1847); tune by Carnicer (18*28). J. J. Palma; tune by R. Alvarez, in use 
China: Tsung-kuoh fauna li jiihdschou from 1898. 
tiari ; author of words and composer of Haiti: La Dessalindhe, ‘Pour le pays, 
tunc unknown (191*2). (Democratic) The pour le.s ancetrcs ’ ; words by J. Lh6risson; 
Sang of Kuomintang ; words by Sun Yat- tune bj N. Geffard (1903). 

Sen; tune by Ch'eng Alao-Ytin (19*28). Hawaii: Hawaii ponoi; author of words 

Colombia: Oh! Gloria i nmurecsible, and tune unknown, but possibly by Kula- 
‘ Oos6 la horrible hoc he’; words by R. kana, king of Hawaii (c. 1880). 

NOnez; tune by (). Sindici (e. 1905). i ilolkar’s Dominions, see Indore. 

Congo (Belgian): Vers raven ir : Xaar Holland: W ilhelmus van Xassouwe ; 
wijden zijd, 4 Le siecle marche*: ‘l)e words by Philip van Marnix (c. 1570); 
tijd spoedt been’; words by G. Th. composer of tune unknown (first pub. 
Antheuuis, tune by Gevaert (1908). 1820); also Wien Neerlandsch bloed door 

Costa Pica: Xoble patria, tu hermnsa dc aderen rlneit ; words by II, Tollens; 
hand era ; words by J. M. Zeleddn: tunc tunc by Jan Wilms (1820). 
by M. M. Gutierrez (1821, in use from 1853). Honduras: Co mpalr iotas , de Honduras 
Cuba: Jlimno Ba names, * A1 com bate Ins fuerns ; words by A. C. Coello; tune by 
corrod bayameses’; words and tune by | C. Hurtling. 

Pedro Figueredo (1888). j Hungary: TIimnusz, ‘ Ystcn nldd meg a 

Czechoslovakia: Combination of Kdc ! Mogyart*; words by Knlesey (1823): tunc 
(Junto v muj; words by J. K. Tyl; tunc by * by Erkcl (1845): usually followed by 
Skroup (1831). and Xad Talron sa hlyska ; I Szozut, ‘llazadnak rcndulctlentil 16gy 
words by J. Mabiiska (1814); tune tra- hive oh magyar’; words by M. Vorosmarty 
ditional (first officially used 1919). • (1838); tune by It. Eg less y (1844). 

Denmark Kong Kristian stod rod hnjeti j Iceland: O Gud rors land : words by 
must'; words by J. Ewald : tune by J. E. M. Jocliumscn (1871): tune by S. .Svein- 
Hartmann (from opera K inker nr, 1780); I bjornssou. 

also Dvr vr vt t/ndiyt land', words by A. ' India: Jana Gana Mann by Rabin- 
Oehlenschlitger; tune by II. K. Kroycr : dr; math Tagore. In addition, Iiande 
(twentieth century' s- 1 Dcnganq joy >, Matram 1»> Rankin Chandra Chatter jee is 
drag afsted; words by F. Faber; time by ! honoured a> a national song. 

J. O. E. liornenian (iwentietli century), j Indore: Brabhn prarth ana parisa amu- 
Dominican Kcpublic: (juisquryanos j vhi\ author of words unknown; tune by 
raluntcs, a (re in os ; words by Emilio Prud*- j Jad. 
bomme; tune by J. Keyes (1900). j Iran, see Persia. 

Ecuador: Sal re! Oh pair in. mil rev vs, 1 Iran: Royal Salute (march); no words,; 

* Indignados tushijos del vugo * : words by j tune by A. it. Murray. 

J. L. Mera: tune by A. Neumann (1888). I Ireland, Republic of: Soldier's Song : 

Egypt: (march) Hani an he an da t<> worths bv Patrick Kearney; tune by 
samil ma katn; author of words unknown ; Patrick ileaney (r. 1917). 
tune possibly by Verdi. t Israel: Hatikva (The Hope); words by 

Eire, see Ireland. Rcpublie of. i Naphtali Her/. Imher. in 1878. The song 

England, see abort. I was first called Hatikvenu. Only eight 

Estonia: Mu isamaa, mu onn ja roan ; | years later Imher called it Hatikva in 
words by J. Jamison (1885): tune by i his collection Barkai (Jerusalem 1886). 
Pacitis (1848). 1 There arc two views as to the melody and 

Ethiopia, see Abyssinio. ; composer. According to the one, the 

Finland: Maammc. * Oi uiaammc suoini ! tune was taken from Ma Vlaast (My 
s.\ iiiiyiutnna’; words by J. L. Uuneherg Country). a cycle of six symphonic poems 
(originally in Swedish, 1813): tune by i by the Czech composer Smetana. Ae- 
Piwius, as for Estonia. \ second tunc ! cording to the other, it bad been composed 
by Pacius was also adopted. by a Sephardic Jew, llenry Husato (or 

France: La Marseillaise. ‘Allons. on- ltusMUto) on the basis of the liturgal 
fants dc la patric’; words and tune by i mu^ic of Hallel (Psalm 117). 

Itougct dc Lisle (179*2). ! Italy: La Marcia realv; no words, tune 

Germany (imperial) lfcil dir im Sieger- j b> G. Gabelli (1831). (Sung in S. Italy): 
krone, words by H. Harries (1790, ! Juno di Garibaldi. ‘All* armi, all’ arrni, si 
adapted by 1L G. Schumacher. 1793); I scopron le tumhc*; words by L. Mer- 
tnne as for Great Hritain; aNo, after 1870, i cantmi; tunc 1>\ A. Olivieri (1858). (Fas- 
Dic H'acht am Rhein, ‘ Es hrau-t eiu Kuf - cist): Im Giarinczza , ‘ Su, compagui in 
wie Donncrscball’; words b\ M. Sclineek- 1 forti schiere'; w ords by M. Mamii; tune 
enburgerO 8 10»; tune by C. Wilhelm (1854 ■. by G. Castaldo after G. Blanc (1921). 
( Republican) Jh’ulschlaud. Deutschland , Japan: Kimono go ; the words are from 
uhrr alien ; words by 1U A. Hoff- ; the ninth century; tune by llaynshi 
Tiiann von Fallcrslcbcii (1S41): tunc by' llirokaini. revised ny F. Eckert (1880). 

• J. Haydn, as for Austria. (Nazi) Horst ! Jewish, sec Israel. 

1 V easel Lied , ’Die Kaline hoch, die Reilicn Jugoslavia, see Yugoslavia, 
dicht gcschlosscn ' : words by llorst Latvia: JHers. seed Ijotviju', words and 
Wessel; the tune may have been adapted tune by K. Bauinanis. 
from a Bohemian comic song; in use Liberia: Salve, J.thrri a. Salve!; words by 

1933-45. President Warnei , tune by O. Luca 

Greece: Sc gnorizo apo ten kopsi tu (1880). 
spatjiu ten trornere ; words by D. Solomos Lichtenstein: Oben am dcutschen Rhein 
(1827); tune by N. Mantzarios; in use lehnet sich Lichtenstein; words by H. H. 
since 1873. i Javich (1850): tune as for Great Britain. 
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Lithuania: Lietuva tevyne mdsu ; words Russia (imperial): Bozhe Tsarya khrani ; 
and tune by V. Kudirka (1918). words by W. A. Zhukovsky (1833): tune 

Luxembourg: Ou& HemecM, * WA d” by Lvov (1833). (Soviet to 1944): 
Uolz6cht durdoh d’Wiscn zCt’ ; words by IS Internationale, ‘Debout, les damnAs do 
M. Lentz (1850); tune by T. A. Zinnen. ' la torre'; words by Eugene Dottier (trails. 

Malta: Tifhira HI Mdlta , *Int sabiha, Into Russian, last in 1932); tune by Pierre 
Malta tana*; words by G. A. Vassalla; Pegoytcr. (Soviet, after 1944): Gymn 
the tune is a Bersagliori song adapted Sovietskogo Soiusa; words by Sergey 
(twentieth century). After 1942: ‘Lil Mikhalkov and I. RcgLstau; tune by A. V. 
din l*art Ilrlwa*; words by C. Psoula ; Alexandrov (r. 1942). 

tune by R. Sainut. Salvador : Saludevws la patria orgullosos ; 

Mexico: Meaicanos, al grito guerra ; words by J. J. Cabas, tuno by J. Aberte. 
words bv F. G. Bocanegra; tune by J. Scotland: Scot# wha ha*e wi* Wallace 
Xun6 (1854). bled; words by R. Burns (1793); tuno 

Montenegro; words by John Sounde- traditional, 
ehitch; composer of tune unknown: also Serbia: Srpska Himna. ‘Bo7,e pravde, ti 
Onam. onamo ! z<i brda ona ; words by Sto spase*: words by J. iijordjowid; tune 
Prince Nicholas (1867 ); tune by Davorin by Davorin Jenko (1872). 

Jenko. Siam: Taurasoen liarami ; source of 

New Zealand: God defend Xcu' Zealand ; words and tuno unknown, 
words by Thomas Bracken; tune by S. Africa (l T nion); Die Stem ran Suid- 

R. A. Horne, not consistently used until Afrika; words by C. J. Lungcnhovcn ; tune 

] 940. by M. L. Villlers. 

Newfoundland: R7ir» the sun rays Spain (royal): Marcha real; no words; 
crown thv putC’dad hiUs; words by Sir tune by an unknown (Jer. composer 
Charles Cavendish Boyle: tune by Sir H. (1770); also Ilymno de Diego ; author of 
Parry. (This does not displace God Sa ve words unknown; tune by llcrta. (Re- 
the King.) publican): Marcha granadera. adapted. 

Nicaragua: Hermosa Soberana; words and tier. Nazi and It. Fascist songs also 
by Bias Villatas; tune by A. Cousin, used. 

i After 1917': words by S. I. Mayorga; Sweden: Du amnia. du fria. du fjuUhogn 
composer of tuno unknown. Kurd; words by R. Dybcck; tunc tradi- 

Norway: Ja , ri elsker dettc landet; tiomil (1811). 
words bv Bjornson; tune by Xordrauk Switzerland: Dufst du mein Vabrfand ; 
U859). ‘ words by J. H. Wyss (1811), with Fr. and 

Orange Free State: Tfeft. Burgers, *t It. trans.; tuno as for Great Britain; also 
bed der crijheid aan; words and tune by Schv'eizer psalm, ‘Trittst ini Morgenrot 
Hamel berg. idalier'; words by L. Widmer; tunc by 

Pakistan: At the end of 1919 no decision i Josef (Father Alberik) Zwyssig (l 841). 
regarding a national anthem for the ! Transvaal: Kentgij dnt calk ml hidden - 
dominion had been made. ! moral: words and tune h> Catherine 

Palestine: Hat ikroh (Hope), 4 While even I F^lleie van Rees, 
vet unchanged’; Hob. words by N. H. • Tunisia: Marche beulirale ; no words; 
Imber; Eng. by N. Salaman; compoHcr of I tune by an It. composer (1881 83), 
tune unknown (193(1). ! adapted by SIdi-Sadook. 

Panama: A lean sat nos par fin la victoria; { Turkey: Istiklal marsi (March of inde- 
words by Gerdulmo de* la Osa; tune by i pemlenoe); no words; tune by Vittorio 

S. J<irge (1903). i Radcglia (1921). 

Paraguay: Paraguayan, Depublica 6 j P.S.A.: The Star-Spangled Banner. 
muerU : words by F. Acuna de Figueroa; { ‘Oh. say, ran you see, by the dawn's early 
tune bv F. Dupey. light?; words by F. Scott Key (1811); 

Per-ia: Shdhanshdn-a tnd Zandah tunc by J. Stafford Smith ; officially adop- 
bddd; words by S. Afsar; tunc by N. ted J931 ; earlier Hail Columbia; words by 
Moghaddarn (c. 1934). J ■ Hopkinson ; tuno by Fyls (c. 1800). 

Pern: So in os libres , scorn os la si cm fire ; P.S.S.R., see Russia, 

words by Jose de la Torre l garto ; tune I’ruguav: Orientates, la patria o la 

by J. B. Alcedo (1821). tumbaf; words and tunc by J. Coppctti. 

Philippine Is.: ‘Tierra adoraba’ ( Mar- Venezuela: Gloria al bravo pueblo; 
rha narwnal filipina); words by J. words by V. Salias; tunc by J. Landacta 
Palma; tunc by J. Felipe (e. 1898). (after 1810). 

Poland. Jeszcze Polska nie zgine.ta; , Wales: Mae hen wind fy v had an {Land 
words by J. Wyblckl; tune possibly by j of my Fathers); words by K. James, Eng. 
Kleofas Ogmskf (1795). 1 by John Owen ; tunc bv J . James. 

Portugal (royal): O patria , O rei, O) Westpl.alia: I hr nmgt dtin Dhein. den 
jxovo; words and tune by Pedro I. of j slnlzen, pic* sen; author of words unknown ; 
Brazil, formerly Pedro IV. of Portugal i tunc by J. Peters. 

(1822). (Republican): Heiros do war; j W tirttemberg : Preisrnd tbit viel adumen 
words by Lopez do Mendoca (1890); tune ! DeAen; words by J. Kerne* (1826); tuno 
by A. Kell; used since 1910. traditional. 

Prussia: Bt/euAna; words by G. R. Yugoslavia: A compounded the Serbian 
Runcker: tune*i>y Spontini (1818); also hymn Bate pravde (see Serbia), the 
Ich bin cin Preussc ; words by H. Thiersch ; ( Croatian hymn Lijcpa nasa domovino ; 
tune by A. H. Neithardt (1826). words by A. Mlhanoie; tunc by Llchten- 

Rumania: Traeasca Ifegele in pane si ogger, and the Slovene hymn NajjreJ 
otwr ; words by V. Alexandri; tune by zastava Slav; words by S. Jenko; tune by 
E. A. Httbsch (1861 ). D. Jenko. 
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Zanzibar: National march for military 
band by Sir Donald Francis Tovey. 

National Art-Collections Fund (incor- 
porated by Royal Charter), The Wallace 
Collection, Manchester Square, London, 
W.l . Founded in 1903 to organise public 
opinion and secure works of art of all 
times to enrich the museums and galleries 
of the Writ. Commonwealth. The society 
has raised nearly £700.000 for the purchase 
of works of art. It has acquired l»y gift, 
bequest, or purchase many thousands of 
such works for presentation to public 
museums and galleries, including pictures, 
drawings, lithographs, etchings, and 
engravings of almost every period and 
school, MtjS. and illustrated books, porce- 
lain and pottery, both of the K. and of the 
\V.. armour, coins and medals, enamels, 
bronzes, silver and other metal work, 
jewellery, ivories, furniture, lace, em- 
broideries and textiles, statues, ami other 
objects of plastic art. Membership is 
open to all. fOaeh member makes a 
minimum anti, contribution of one guinea 
and receives various privileges from I 
museums and galleries, opportunities of j 
visiting private collections not otherwise 
open to the public, and an illustrated 
ami. report. Management: committees 
and secretary. 

National Assembly, first of the Fr. 
revolutionary assemblies, lasting from 
I 7 K i J to 1791 : since its chief work was the 
formation of a constitution, it is often 

lied the Constituent Assembly. 

National Assistance Act (194-8 >. Funda- 
mental purpose of this Act was to achieve 
the final replacement of the poor law l>> 
entirely new services founded on modern , 
conceptions of social welfare. Under the j 
Vet a National Assistance Hoard ad minis- ! 
ters a state scheme of financial aid for i 
ail persons in need who fall outside the! 
national insurance scheme (srr National i 
iKsritAM'B Act (194ti) ), or whose require- 
ments are not wholly met from that or any ! 
other source. The cost of this service , 
falls on t he Exchequer. lTn\ ision is made ! 
for a local gov. welfare service, of which ( 
an important feature is the provision of 1 
residential accommodation for old ami 
infirm people and others w bo require rare 
and attention. Residential hostels, when i 
built, will be open to all. irrespective of j 
means, and they wriil provide aeeonnno- ; 
dation in return for payment. Sick ■ 
porsous who need hospital treatment are. ! 
the responsibility of the national health i 
service. S>r also National LUcai.th 
Skhvick Af’T (194(1). Tin* local authority 
welfare service also extends to the blind 
and other handicapped persons. 

The only qualification for national 
assistance is the need according to general 
standards prescribed in regulations re- 
quiring pari, approval. Any person aged 
sixteen years or over who is in need may 
apply for assistance, ami where need Is 
estab., the assistance will provide for any 
dependents as well as the applicant. 
Discretionary pow r er is given to deal with 
special eases. There is no household 
means test. Resources as well as require- 
ments of applicants uud their wives are 
considered jointly. No account Is taken 


of the income of earning sons and daugh- 
ters, but they will be deemed to be making 
a reasonable contribution towards rent 
and other household expenses. The 
directions about treatment of cap. in the 
Act are that the first £375 of War Savings 
shall he ignored. Capital not so disre- 
garded will also be ignored if it is less than 
£75. If it amounts to £7 5 or over, but not 
more than £400, it will reduce the weekly 
assistance by fid. for the first £75, and fid. 
for each further complete £25. Assistance 
is not generally payable if capital exceeds 
£400. Applications will be dealt with by 
local officers of the board. There is a 
right of appeal. A condition of assistance 
may be registration for employment, anil 
persons who neglect or refuse to maintain 
themselves or their dependents may be 
refused assistance unless they attend a 
course of training or instruction or enter «t 
re-estab. centre. Re-estab. centres may 
also bo used for vagrants. Local authori- 
ties are also obliged to provide and 
maintain temporary accommodation for 
them in reception centres. It is a 
responsibility of the National Assistance 
Hoard to make provision whereby ‘ persons 
without a settled way of liviug may bo 
infiueneed to lead a more settled life.'. . .* 

The second group of services arc under 
the local authority, and include residential 
accommodation for the aged, the infirm, 
and others, with special welfare services 
for handicapped persons. These services 
are entrusted to co. and co. bor. councils 
in England and Wales and co. councils 
and large burghs in Scotland. The 
1 residential accommodation, hoard, lodg- 
ing, and attendance, is intended for all who 
cannot wholly look after themselves. It 
includes amenities such as hot and cold 
water and laundry services. The local 
authority fixes a standard charge which 
those who can afford it will pay in full. 
Those who cannot afford it will pav 
according to their resources and commit- 
ments, subject always to a minimum of 
21 s. a week, and every one is assumed t<> 
need 5s. a week pocket money. Thus a 
person with a retirement pension of 26s. 
a week and no more will pay 21.9. and keep 
5s. Persons with less than 20#. a week 
w ill lie referred t»» the National Assistance 
Board to have their income made up to 
this sum. Local authorities tire also 
empowered to extend to the deaf, the 
dumb, and the crippled the same welfare 
services which are provided for the blind. 
The authorities may arrungc for voluntary 
organisations to act as their agents in 
providing residential accommodation and 
specialised welfare services. The Act 
requires the registration of private in- 
stitutions for the care of the old and 
disabled, and local authorities are em- 
powered to inspect und withhold registra- 
tion in unsat ^factory cases. Liability 
for maintenance which formerly rested on 
a wide range of relatives is reduced by the 
Act to a simple liability of a man to 
maintain his wife and children ami a 
woman to maintain her husband and 
children. 

It was estimated (in 1947) that the 
numbers ot persona to be transtexteA to 
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the National Assistants Hoard would 
Include 430,000 on outdoor relief and 

72.000 receiving: blind domiciliary assist- 
ance. In Sept. 1947 supplementary 
pensions were being: paid to 500.000 old 
age and widow pensioners, anil unem- 
ployment and other allowances to 30,000 
persons. Some 50,000 sick people then 
m Poor Law institutions and 18,000 
mental cases were to be transferred to the 
national health service. The non-sick, 
who were to remaiu with the local 
authority and benefit from residential 
accommodation, totalled 40,000. Some 

30.000 children deprived of normal life 
were to come under the child care services 
of the Home Otlice. The additional cost 
of national assistance and non-contribu- 
tory pensions which would fall on the 
Exchequer under the Act was estimated to 
be about £20,000.000 a year at the outset. 
The transfer of services will relieve local 
authorities of expenditure amounting: to 
about £18,500,000 a year. Expenditure 
incurred by local authorities in exercising 
their new statutory duties will fall on local 
rates. See also Pooh Laws. 

National Association of Boys* Clubs, 
co-operates with local education authori- 
ties to enable local voluntary youth 
organisations within their area to function 
effectively and to secure support for the 
association’s local clubs ami organisations 
in the service of youth. The Association i 
has also initiated schemes by which 
training for youth leadership could be 
more concentrated, and planning more 
systematic than before 1939. The associa- 
tion has a permanent centre where 
courses in art, drama, music, and crafts 
can take place throughout tho year. It 
also has a centre where senior club mem- 
bers ran be trained on a national scale, i 
follow ing training in local courses, to | 
understand more fully the club method 
and their responsibilities to translate that 
understanding into action in home and 
work. The purpose of the association’s* 
scheme of planued development is to 
ensure that, given the resources and > 
money, a large and essential increase in ! 
the number of boys’ dubs could bo under- 
taken and that they would have adequate ! 
leadership, premises, and equipment. ; 
The association receives generous assist- i 
ance from the King George's Jubilee 1 
Trust and great encouragement from the , 
Ministry of Education. The headquarters 
oftheas.-o< lutionureat 17 Bedford Square, ; 
London, and the president U the duke of , 
Gloucester See also Yocni Oku an Isa- j 
tions, of Grkit Britain. 

National Association of Girls’ Clubs and | 
Mixed Clubs, exists to .see that clubs arc , 
available when and where they are needed, 
to help club> to hud the right leaders, and , 
in close collaboration with the local ■ 
education authorities, other voluntary ’ 
associations, arid the churches, to provide i 
these leaders wtyfe expert help and advice. 
The youth clubs affiliated through some 
fifty-three local associations number 1900, 
with a membership of 120,000. Some 
of these clubs are in large industrial 
centres and are seven -night -a -week clubs 
with programmes ranging from 4 make-do- 


and -mcml’ to tennis and football; others 
are in remote hamlets where country boys 
aiul girls, ouce or twice a week, enjoy 
opportunities for the amusement and 
education which club life offers. See also 
Youth Organisations of Great Brit ain. 

National Association oi Women’s In- 
stitutes, see Women's Institutes. 

National Bank of Australasia, estab. in 
1858, acquired the undertakings of the 
Colonial Bank of Australasia in 1918 and 
of the Bank of Queensland in 1922. 
Authorised capital, £10,000.000; issued, 
£0,800,000. Head office, Melbourne. 

National Bank of Egypt, The, founded 
by Sir Ernest ('ousel, and incorporated by 
kliodivial decree, June 25, 1898, acquired 
the Egyptian business of Lloyds Bank in 
1920. lu 1939 an agreement, was reached 
for a new charter for forty years until 
1979 and constituting the bank as the 
central bank for Egypt. Authorised 
capital, £3,500.000; issued, £3,000,000. 
Head office in Cairo. 

National Bank of India, estal). in Cal- 
cutta. Sept. 29. 1863. Registered in 

London on March 23, 1866. Capital 

authorised and issued £1,000,000. In 
1919 the capital wax increased from 
£2,000,000 to £4,000,000. Head office, 
London. 

National Bank of Mexico, estab, in 
Mexico, Aug. 16. 1881, as Bunco Nucional 
Mexicn.no; name changed in JS81. In 
1934 new statutes were adopted in accord- 
ance with the new banking law. Author- 
ised and issued capital, pes. 16,000.000. 
Head office, Mexico. The bank directly 
controls I’an-Ainer. Trust Com pan 
(incorporated in state of New York). 

National Bank of Scotland Limited, The, 
was estab. in Edinburgh in 1825 as the 
result of the amal'runation of three 
distinct banking ventures projected in the 
previous year. When business com- 
menced the paid-up capital was £500.000 
and early in tho bank’s hist, a compre- 
hensive branch system was decided upon. 
In 1331 the bank obtained a charter of 
incorporation. Two years later it took 
over the Commercial Banking Company of 
Mierdecn. and in 1836 the Berth I'nion 
Bank was absorbed. A branch was 
opened in London hi 1361, a step later 
followed by the other Scottish hanking 
companies. A n important ev cut occurred in 
1918 when Lloyds Bank Ltd. acquired, a 
controlling interest by the purchase from 
the holders of almo-it the whole of the 
capital stock of the hank. A public 
issue of ‘A* stock was made In 1933 and 
the present paid-up capital of tho hank 
is £1 .500,099 with lexerv e funds of 
£2.275,000. The total ussetx of the hank 
amount to £117,000,000. There are 195 
branches and sub -branches with bead 
office in Edinburgh. 

National Book League, independent , 
non-profit-making, cultural society, was 
founded in 1944 os the successor of tho 
National Book Council. The league’s 
object is to promote the wider use and 
enjoyment of bookH, and most of its sup- 
porters are drawn from the general 
public, though many educationists, stu- 
dents, and members of the book trade ulso 
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belong to It. Among its corporate mem- which changed its name to City Bank 
hers are a large number of schools hikI Farmers' Trust Company. The London 
most of Croat Britain’s public libraries, city office is at 117 Old Broad Street, 
and there are overseas members in more J5.1V2. The hank has numerous branches 
than seventy countries. The league’s throughout New York city, S. America, 
activities cover every aspect of hooks, Europe, Cuba, India, China, aud Japan, 
primarily from the reader’s point of view, The business of the National Bank of 
and also touch on the problems of author- Haiti was sold to the gov. of Haiti in 1 935. 
ship and Imok production. Frequent Authorised and issued stock is $7 7,500, 00U. 
exhibitions: lectures on literature, in- National Coal Board, see Coal Mines, 
eluding contemporary books and writers: Nationalisation of. 
a monthly jour.. Hooks: a book information National Convention, revolutionary as 
bureau which answers queries of eve rv sembly of France, consisting of 749 
kind about, books; children's book weeks, members chosen by universal suffrage, 
a pioneer movement, originated by the which on Sept. 22. *1792. supplanted the 
league and supported by educational legislative assembly, proclaimed the 
authorities all over the country: work for republic, and condemned Louis XVI. to 
the wider use of technical books in in- i the guillotine. In spite of its difficulties 
dust.ry — these are examples of the league's « and internal dissensions it succeeded in 
normal activities. The league was made | suppressing the Royalists in La Vendee 
officially responsible for the representation ami in the S.. and' notwithstanding the 
of books throughout, the Festival of rest, of Kurope leagued against it. not 
Britain, Hl.'il. X.B.L. pubs, include book only in the field, but in diplomacy. It 
lists, reader’s guides, and other aids both laid the foundation of sev. modern Fr. 
for the general reader and for the ad- inst.it ut ions, and dissolved itself in favour 
vancod student, fn addition to its prov. of a directory of Five on Oct. 20, 1795. 
branches the league has a London head- National Council of Evangelical Free 
quarters at 7 Alhermarlc Street, W.l, Churches, council of the Free Church 
with exhibit ion galleries, members* rooms, j Federation, founded in 1S92. To it are 
ami a specialised library of * hooks about ; sent representatives from the Presby- 
hook«.’ j lerian. Congregational, Methodist, and 

National Centra 1 LibiUi v, T.ondon, was Baptist churches. The Federation has 
founded in 1910 as the Central Librnr\ for ! spread throughout America and the 
Students, in 1930 it was reconstituted j Dominion's. The N. C. takes action when 
as the N. C. L. ami in 1931 was ineorpom- i neoessarv on behalf of the federated 
ted under royal charter. Its original churches. The monthly magazine, ed. 
purpose, that of providing books for for the V ih entitled The h'ree Church - 
organised classes for adult education, lifts j man. The headquarters of the Council 
since been extended so that it is now the 1 are at Memorial llall, Farnugdon Street, 
recognised national centre for the loan, ! London. E.C.L 
between libraries of all kinds both within j National Debt, see Prune Hkpt. 

(treat Britain and abroad, of books for National Dental Service. -Provision i« 
study which cannot he obtained in any ' made under the National Health Service 
other way. It. has also become a centre j Act. 1916 ( r/.r .). for treatment bv dentists 
for t.ho supply of information about books, j who join the service. Any dentist may 
and for the allocation of duplicate and i at his option take part in the service 
‘unwanted’ hooks to suitable libraries. 1 not. of some 10.000 deutists in general 
including war-damaged collections, at i practice m England and Wales tin 
home and abroad. The library lends, j number in the X. 1». S. in 1919 was 9300. 
from its own stuck, hooks on many sub- , I)onti*»t*. joining the sen ire are in contact 
jecls, with certain notable exceptions, ! with the local executive councils for their 
such os hooks which are available at the j rcspo< live are. is. Local dental com- 
local librarv. wmrks of fiction, and the set m it tec* have been set up by the profession 
texi -hooks required for examinations. In I ami arc responsible for the appointment 
addition, it. is in a position to obtain on j of three members for each executive 
loan from other libraries a very large per- council us well as for maintaining contact 
cent age of those books which it is unable between the dental profession and the 
to supply from its own shelves. It has. executive councils. Lists of dentists 
in this way. access to about 21,000,000 taking part in the service are available in 
vols. as well as many thousand sets of post offices and executive council offices 
periodicals. The library i> maintained by There is no need to register with 
a Treasury grant, and hv other \ oluntary dentist. Patients are free to choose a 
grants and .subscriptions. Persons dosir- dentist just as the dentist is free to accept 
[jus of obtaining books from the N. ('. L. them or not. The dental service provide** 
must apply to the librarian of their local, free' of charge all forms of treatment 
uni v.. or special library. necessary for the restoration of dental 

National City Bank of New York, The, lit ness, and all repairs and replacements 
has its bead office at 55 Wall Street, New which aro not due to carelessness. But a 
York. It was ostnb. in 1812. In July patient will pa> the extra cost of certain 
1921 the Commercial Exchange Bank, on treatment, or appliances more expensive 
Jam. 1, 1922, the Second National Bank than is elinieallv necessary. In such 
of Now York, and on June 26. 1926. the coses the dentist will receive the normal 
People’s Trust Company, of Brooklyn, fee from public funds and the patient 
were absorbed. The bank acquired in will pay the extra cost in accordance 
May 1929 the commercial hanking business with a prescribed scale. Such eases 
of the Fanners’ Loan and Trust Company, include metal dentures or the provision 
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of special dental treatment consisting of archive of Great Britain for the permanent 
gold fillings, etc., when these are not preservation of films and film records of 
rendered necessary by the patient’s all kinds. Films are chosen for prescr- 
clinical condition; if they are clinically vat ion by a selection committee on two 
necessary, they will bo provided without, grounds; either their significance in the 
charge. Treatment falls into two main hist, of the film as a form of art and enter- 
divs. — that which may be carried out tainment, or their value as historical 
without prior authority, and that which records of events, manners, scientific 
requires the prior authority of the Dental discoveries, etc. The library is dependent 
Estimates Hoard, consisting of a dental on the voluntary co-operation of the film 
chairman, six dental members, and two industry in presenting films, and docs not 
lay members appointed by the minister enjoy the privilege of statutory deposit 
of health. Treatment not needing prior which the lirifc. Museum, for example, has 
authority includes all normal conservative in respect of books. Research into the 
treatment — i.e. prophylaxis, fillings and best technical methods of film preser- 
roof treatment, extractions for the relief vation, and the cataloguing and indexing 
of pain or extractions not necessitating of its material, are two of the library’s 
replacements by dentures (including any most important, functions. It. also has a 
necessary anaesthetic), and ordinary den* lending section, through which many of 
ture repairs.* X-ray examinations for the most important films in the library 
diagnosis and certain other treatment may can be borrowed by schools, film societies, 
likewise lie carried out at once, subject to and other non -commercial educational 
a limitation of cost. Treatment needing bodies. The library is a dept, of the 
prior authority includes the removal of llrit. Film Institute (q.r.) and a certain 
teeth otherwise than above, the provision portion of the institute’s Treasury grant 
of dentures, extensive and prolonged is allocated to its work, 
treatment of the gums, gold fillings, in- National Galleries, The. The National 

lavs, crowns, special appliances, and oral Gallery of hondon contains the most 
surgery. important collection of pictures in the 

Where a dentist gives treatment in his I United Kingdom. The building was 
own surgery, lie is paid on a prescribed erected in the classic style from designs 
scale of fees based on items of treatment by Wilkins, 1832-38, opened in 1838, and 
tarried out by him. Apart from those enlarged in 1880, 1878 (when a now wing 
cases in which a patient is contributing was added hj Hurry at a cost of £80.000). 
some part of the cost of more expensive and 1880; it stands on the X. side of Trufal- 
treatmont provided at his request, pay- gar Square. The nucleus of the collection 
ment is made by the executive council was thirty -eight pictures of John Julius 
with whom the dentist is in contract. Angcrdem (d. 1823), a wealthy met chant 
The scale of fees is based on the recoin- of P u.-obm extraction; ids collection, one 
mentations of the r*peru Committee (pub. of the most famous in England, laid been 
May 11)48). The main recommendations Conned with the aid of his close friend, 
are’ these: (1) If there were sufficient Sir Thomas 1 .aw re nee. This collection 
dentists in relation to the demand for their was purchased in 1824 by Parliament for 
services to secure a spread of incomes £57,000. hut, there bHng no place in 
comparable to that in 1938, arrangements winch to exhibit the pictures, Anger- 
should be made to ensure that, between stein’s bouse was bought, for the purpose, 
thirty -five and fifty-four years of age. The Angerstein collection iucludcd the 
three-quarters of thosd dentists should Hogarth series, ‘Marriage A la Mode.* 
receive net incomes of over £850 a year. 17t5: Wilkie’s ‘Village Festival,’ 1811; 
oue-hnlf should receive incomes of over three C’laude*; ami Titian’s ‘Verms and 
; £1100, and one-quarter Incomes of over Adonis.’ 1551. The largest painting in 
£1400. (2) Until there are sufficient the collection was Seha-stiano del Piombo’s 

dentists to secure such a spread of in- * Raising of Lazarus,’ 1517 19, and among 
comes, a single-handed dentist using other pictures acquired soon afterwards 
all appropriate assistance and working ! were Titian’s ‘ Bacchus and \ rind no.’ 
efficiently for 1500 hours a year at the purchased in 1820, Annibale Oarracci’s 
chair-side, together with the hours ‘Christ appearing to Peter,’ 1820; Uor- 
neoessarily spent outside the surgery, reggio’s ‘Vierge an Punier,’ 1825; Roy- 
should receive a net income of £IH00. nolds’s ‘Holy Family': Gainsborough's 
Extra remuneration may lie earned by ‘Market Cart’- -these last two being 
experienced dentists under partnership presented by the llrit. institution-- 
agreements with junior partners or by Gainsborough’s ‘Watering Place’; and 
employing salaried assistants; by dentists ! Copley’s ‘Death of ( ’hatham.’ The critic 
able to work more than 1500 chair-side 1 of the Spectator (April 1 1. 1 888) singled out 
hours a year without loss of efficiency ; j the following as ‘unworthy of exhibition ’: 
by dentists with .special skill and expori- ! Nicholas Poussin's ‘Phmcafc and his fai- 
ence acting as part-time consultants or j lowers turned to stone at sight of Gorgon,’ 
specialists; and by dentists practising j Sir George ilenurnnnt’4 landscape, 
in especially unattractive areas. Under ‘Jacques and the Wotmdcd Btag/ 
new regulations tdnee Feb. 1, 1949) any Iloppner’s portrait of 'Gcnwemun Smith.’ 
dentist earning More than a gross income a portrait of Izaak Walton by Huysman, 
of 414800 a year will have nis earnings and a moonlight study by Pet her. CJon- 
above this amount cut by half. This is stable’s ‘Coruford’ was acquired in 1837 
an interim measure, pending a detailed re- by a committee of Crionds and admirers of 
view of the scales of payment given above, the painter organised to acq ulro one of his 
National Film Library, official film j most characteristic works for presentation 
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to the gallery. A considerable Hum is 
voted annually by Parliament for aug- 
menting tlie number of pictures, and 
famous bequests include those of Beau- 
mont (1820), Carr (1831), Olney (1837), 
Farnborougli (1838), Vernon (1847), J. M. 
Turner (I860), Boll (1859), Peel (1871), 
Wynn Ellis (1870), Layard (1910), 
Salting (1916), Ludwig Mond (1924). 
The gallery is particularly rich in early 
It. masters and contains some of the best 
work of Raphael, Correggio, and Paolo 
Veronese. There ore many important 
pictures of the early Sienese school, 
notably of Ugolino tie Siena — ‘Procession 
to Calvary,’ ‘Two Apostles/ and \SS. 
Bartholomew and Andrew* — and an ex- 
ceptionally fine collection of pictures by 
the leading fifteenth -century painters, as 
Lippo Lippi, Signorelli — seven pictures, 
including ‘The Nativity/ ‘The Triumph of 
Chastity,’ and ‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds’ - Uccello — ‘The Rout of San 
Romano'— and Pollaiuolo— -‘Martyrdom 
of S. Sebastian .* In the Venetian school 
the gallery is almost unrivalled: c.y. there 
are Schastia.no del Piombo’s masterpiece 
mentioned above and many of the out- 
fit miding works of (iiovanni Bellini, besides 
(’ami lotto’s ‘Interior of the Rotunda. 
Danelagh/ Cima’s ‘Keen Homo/ Crivelli’s 
‘Madonna and C! ,,f i throned, sur- 
rounded by Saints’ (an uUar-piooe), a 
score of It. scenes by Guardi (acquired 
after 1910), Lorenzo Lotti’s ‘Lueretia’ 
(bought by t tie National Art-Collections 
Knud in 1927). Mantegna’s ‘The Agony in 
the Garden/ Tiepolo’s ‘Finding of Moses/ 
Tintoretto's ‘Christ washing his Dis- 
ciples’ Feet/ ‘The Origin of the Milky 
Way/ and ‘Vincenzo Mon win |* (inuvhased 
t lirougli the National Art-Collections Fund 
(f/.r.) and presented in commemoration of 
the National Gallery centenary, 192 if. 
Titian’s ‘Venus and Adonis/ ‘Bacchus 
and Ariadne*/ ‘Christ find the Magdalen: 
Noli mo tangere/ ‘Madonna and Child 
with SS. John and Catherine/ ‘Portrait of 
a Man' (formerly called Ariosto), ‘The. 
Trinity receiving Charles V.: “The 
Gloria/* * and Paolo Veronese’s ‘ Adoration 
of the Magi/ ‘The Family of Darius before 
Alexander* (bought from Count V. Pisani 
In 1857 for 613,650), ‘J*. Helen: Vision of 
the Cross/ ‘{Scorn/ uud ‘Happy Union.* 
Of the painters of the Umbrian school. 
Porugino is represented by tin* tvyptieh, 
‘The Madonna adoring the Child/ part of 
the altar-piece commissioned r. 1496 for 
the Ccrtnsa, Pavia; Piero della Francesca 
by ‘The Baptism of Uiirtil’ an«l other 
panels; Raphael by seven pictures, among 
them being 4 S. Catherine of Alexandria/ 
‘Vision of a Knight/ ‘Madonna. Child, and 
H. John/ ‘The Crucifixion’ — a very early 
work «\ 1502) strongly influenced by 
l’erugino (bequeathed to tbo gallery in 
-19*24)-- and the world-famous ‘Ansidei 
Madonna/ pureJiascd from the duke of 
Marlborough in 1885 for £70,900. The 
Parma school is represented by Panni- 
giano’s ‘Vision of S. Jerome/ and by sev. 
pictures of Correggio, including ‘Keen 
Homo/ * Christ taking leave of his Mother/ 
and the very famous ‘Mercury instructing 
Cupid before Venus’ (purchased from the 


Londonderry, collection, 1834). Thecarlier 
school of Bologna is represented by the 
*Piet&/ of Francia and the later by the 
‘Ecoe Homo’ of Guido and specimens of 
the work of Annibale Carracci, notably 
‘ Erminiu takes refuge with the Shep- 
herds/ Other outstanding It. paintings 
aro • The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria and St. Catherine of Siena 
to Christ/ by Ambrogio Borgognone, 
Andrea Solario's ‘Portrait of a Venetian 
Senator/ Moroni’s ‘Portrait of a Tailor/ 
Giovanni Dosso Dossi’s ‘Adoration of the 
Schools/ ‘The Vision of S. Eustace ’ by 
Pisano (formerly called Vittore), and Fra 
Bartollomeo’H ‘Adoration of the Child.’ 
There arc sev. pictures of the Florentine 
school, but only one by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and it was not definitely accepted as 
authentic at first; this is 4 The Virgin of the 
Rocks/ of which there is an earlier version 
in the Louvre more Florentine in style. 
The picture was purchased from the earl of 
Suffolk in 1880. There aro two pictures 
by Michelangelo — ‘The Entombment/ 
painted, apparently, r. 1495, and first 
recognised as by Michelangelo by Cor- 
nelius arid Overbeck. It was bought from 

R. Murpherson, London, in 1868. The 
other picture is the ‘ Madonna aud Child, 

S. John, and Angels,’ painted c. 1494 and 
perhaps the artist’s earliest picture. It 
was purchased from Lahouclmrc’s exe- 
cutors in 1870. Among the most notable 
Gcr. pictures are ‘St. Veronica’ by Wil- 
liam of Cologne, and Albrecht Durer’s 
‘The Painter’s Father’ (purchased 1904) 
and ‘Portrait of a Senator.’ The 
‘Duchess of Milan’ by llolbein (the. 
Younger) was purchased for the nation 
by the National Art Collections Fund in 
1 909 from the duke of Norfolk for £50.000. 
The same artist’s ‘The Ambassadors’ was 
bought in 1S90 from the earl of Radnor 
with the aid of gifts from Lord Roths- 
child and Lord Iveogh. 

The collection is rich in flue examples of 
early Flem. painting, such as specimens of 
t he Van Eycks and their school. The * En- 
tombment of (’hri«t’ by Van dor Weyden 
the Elder, the ‘Reading Magdalene*’ by 
Van det* Weyden the Younger, and the 
‘Exhumation of St. Hubert* by Dieriek 
Bouts, are all admirable examples of the 
work «*f these painters. ‘The Adoration 
of the Kings' by Pieter Brueghel was 
acquired through the National Art- 
Collrctions Fund and other funds iu 1921. 
Equally well represented are the later 
Flem. painters: Rubens by r some thirty or 
more pictures, including ‘The Rape, of the 
Sabine?.' ‘Peace and War.’ ‘Conversion 
of S. Bavo.' ‘The Brazen Serpent.’ 
‘Triumph of Julius Civsar/ Susanna 
Fminncnt (known as *Le Chapeau de 
Faille’), ‘The Triumph of Siieiius/ and 
the. famous ‘Judgment of Paris/ which 
was painted 1635 -36 mid bought in 1*44. 
Van Dyck Is represented by many works, 
notably his ‘Charles I., wdiieh cost 
£ 1 7.500, and ‘Ladv and Child’ (acquired 
in 1911). There 1 an equally full col- 
lection of great Dutch masters' paintings: 
Cuyp, with scv. pictures, mostly land- 
scapes and riv. scenes; Frans Hals, por- 
traits; Gerard van Ilonthorst, notably his- 
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'Christ before Pilate’; Mabuse, whoso pictures of Murillo here, like so many out 
'Adoration of the Kings’ was bought in of Spain, aro not outstanding examples of 
1911 with the aid of sev. funds and a that artist’s powers, but mention may bo 
special grant from the gov. ; Ostade, with made of 'The Immaculate Conception' 
‘The Alchymist,’ ‘Courtship, ' and ‘Man and * St. John the Baptist.’ both acquired 
with a Jug’; Jan Steen, with ‘The Music iu 1924 by bequests. El Greco is rcpre- 
Master’ and ‘Skittle Players’; Vermeer of seated by ‘Luigi Coruaro’ and ‘The 
Delft, with ‘Lady standing at the Vir- Agouy in 'the Garden.’ The ‘Kneeling 
ginals’ and ‘Lady seated at the Vir- Friar’ of Zurbaran is a specimen of that 
finals'; and a number of paintings by painter’s work which is not rivalled cither 
Rembrandt and Ruisdael. There are a in or out of Spain, and also in tho gallery 
score of pictures of Rembrandt, notably are his ‘A Franciscan’ and ‘A Lady as S. 
‘ Portrait of an Old Woman,* ‘ Adoration of Margaret.* 

the Shepherds,’ ‘ Descent from the Gross,* Tho gallery is, naturally, very well 
‘The Woman taken in Adultery,* 'A Jew provided with pictures by all the famous 
Merchant-.' ‘Portrait of Himself (as an old Brit, artists, but only a few representative 
man), ‘Portrait of Margaretha Trip' works can be mentioned hero; Constable, 
(bought in 1899, a second picture of the ‘The Cornfield, or Country Lane,* ‘The 
same title being acquired in 1941), and llay-wuiu,* ‘Flatford Mill.* and many 
‘Diana bathing.* Ruisdael is repro- other pictures from the Henry Vaughan 
sented by many landscapes, with water- and Salting bequests of 1900 and 1910 
mills, while pictures acquired later include respectively; John Cromo, ‘Mnusehold 
‘The Shore at Scheveningen ’ and many Heath’; Gainsborough, ‘Mrs. Siddons.* 
others acquired through the Waiting be- ‘Tho Painter’s Daughters.’ ‘ Ralph Scliom- 
quest. There are also sev. notable berg,’ ‘Sir William Blackstone.* and 
paintings by Ter Borch or Tcrburg, nearly a score of others; Sir Thomas 
including ‘The Guitar Lesson,’ ‘The Lawrence, ‘Queen Charlotte (acquired 
Peace of Munster.’ and ‘Portrait of a 1927); Millais. ‘William Ewart Glad- 
Gontlemau.' Mention must also be made stone:' Reynolds, ‘The Graces decorating 
of Wouwerman (Philips), whose ten pic- Hymen’ (bequeathed 1837), ‘The Holy 
tures include ‘Halt of Officers,’ 4 Interior of Family.* ‘Self Portrait’ (from the I'ecJ 
a Stable,’ ‘On tho Sea Shore,* ‘Gathering collection), ‘George, Third Duke of Mari- 
Faggot*.’ and ‘Bohemians.’ Of the Ant- borough and his Family.* ‘Catherine, Lin I y 
werp school, David Teniers the Younger Bampfyhlc,* and many others; Uoimu'j , 
is well represented by many pictures, ‘Lady Hamilton’ -a popular picture 
vvhich include ‘An Old Woman peeling a ‘The Beaumont, Family,* and ‘Lady 
Pear.’ ‘Teniers's Chateau at Perck,’ j and Child’; and Whistler, with two 
‘Winter,* ‘Tho Surprise,’ ‘The Village j nocturnes (the ‘Fire Wheel’ and *('rc- 
Fete’ ('Fete aux Chaudrons*), and ‘The j niorne Lights’). There is a large collect ion 
Oardplaycrs.* Of the school of Amster- of Turner’s works acquired through the 
dam Hobbema is conspicuous with ‘View Turner bequest. The popular favourites 
of Middicharnis,’ ‘A Village with Water- include ‘Dido building Carthago.’ ‘ Ulysses 
mills.* and a number of other scenes of deriding Polyphemus,’ ‘The Sun rising 
castles, ruins, woods, and forests. j through Hie Vapo r,’ ‘The Fighting 

Among the pictures of the Fr. school j Temeraiie.' ‘Venice: the Bridge of Sighs.’ 
are sev. line landscapes by Claude (Claude j and ‘ \uchfc Racing iu the Solent.’ 
de Lorrain), notably ‘ Landscape : Death | Other and later (between 1929 and 1938) 
of Proeris* and ‘Landscape with View of ‘ acquisitions include the following pie- 
Rome’ (ascribed); also prominent are , turcj»: Jan Jansz Treck, ‘Still Life'; 
Gerard David, with ‘The Marriage of S. ; Gerard Ter Borch, ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ 
Catherine,’ ‘Canon with his Patron supposed to be Uermunna van dor Cray h.nc 
S aints,’ and sev. others; Nicolas Poussin, • (bequeathed by Sir Otto Beit,, 1931); 
with eight pictures, including 4 Adoration Jan LL**i, ‘Judith and lloloferncs' (pro- 
of the Shepherds’ (transferred from the -ented 1931); a. portrcil. of l)r. Johnson. 
Victoria and Albert Museum iu exchange ■ described as 'from the studio of Sir 
for other works, 1895), 4 Bacchanalian j Joshua Reynolds’ (presented in 1930); 
Festival.* and ‘ Bacchanalian Dance’; : and ‘The Children of K. R. Graham Esq.’ 
Puvis de Chavannes. with ‘Summer:’ by Hogarth (presented through the 

Manet, w ith * Soldier examining the Lock ; National Art-CoIlei-tions Fund, 1931). 
of his Kittc’ /acquired 1918); and Chardin, 1 The National Art-Collections Fund, by 

with *Lu Fontaine’ and ‘The Lesson.’ .-.eeuring Hu* Rokoby Velazquez, the 

Of the Sp. -ichool tiie gallery possesses an Norfolk Holbein, and since then the 
exceUeut portrait head of Philip IV. of ‘Madonna and Child with Angels’ of 
Spain by Velazquez and another of that : Masaccio (1916) and Tintoretto’s ‘Moro- 
klng hunting the wild boar. ‘The House siui’ (1924), has taken tho foremost place 
of Martha’ (of the first or Sevillian period), ! amongst the private benefactors to the 
‘Tho Adoration of the Shepherds’ (as- j gallery. Other in quisitions through this 
cribed to Velazquez and purchased in j fund includo Titian, •flu* Vendruniiu 

1853, and, above all, ‘Venus and Cupid,’ < Family in adoration before a Reliquary of 
are also by tho Sp. master. The last- J tho True Cross’ (1929); Richard Wilson, 
named pictm**. known as the ‘ Rokeby | ‘ On Hounslow Heath’ (1929); 4 Death - 
Venus,’ was in the possession of Don I bed Scene or Visit to the Sick’ (sixteenth - 
Gaspar de Haro, Condo Duquo do Olivarez, ! century Antwerp school) (1931); ami 
in 1682, later in that of Godoy, and eventu- j Rubens, ‘The Watering Place’ (1038). 
ally acquired by the ; National Art-Col- j Purchases or gifts In the decade im- 
leetions Fund in 1906 for 4*45,000. The 1 mediately preceding the Second World 
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War include Canaletto, 'Regatta on the 
Grand Canal, Venice’ (bequeathed by 
Lord Rovelbtoke, 1029); Reynolds, ‘Self 
Portrait’ (bequeathed, 1930); Gerard van 
Ilonthorat, ‘S. Sebastian’ (1930); llosa 
Salvator, ‘Portrait of the Painter' (pre- 
sented by the sixth Marquess Lansdownc, 
1933); ifoppner, portrait of * Kt. Hon. 
Charles Long’ (1934); Corot, ‘Study of a 
Woman’ (1934); Gainsborough, ‘John, 
Tenth Viscount Kilmorey’ (1934); Ber- 
nardo Cimillino, ‘Purification of the 
Temple (1933); J. S. Cot man, 'Sea- 
shore with Holds’ (1935); Constable, 
'ffadleigh Castle* (1935); Caspar Net- 
Rcher, * Portrait of a Lady’ (1935); Ingres, 

‘ Madame Moitessier Heated* (19315); Alfred 
Sisley. *A Landscape in Spring’ (1936); 
Raeburn. ‘Pringle Fraser’ (portrait of 
a young man) (1937); 1>. G. Rossetti, 
‘The Girlhood of Mary Virgin* (1937): 
Filippino Lippi, ‘Moses causes Water 
to flow from the Rock’ (1937); Richard 
Wilson, ‘The Thames near Marble 
Hill, Twickenham* (1937); Piero di 
Cosimo. 'Tlie Hattie of the Centaurs and 
the Lapiths’ (panel) (1937): Degas, 
‘Combing the llair’ (1937); Peter do 
Wint, ‘Harvesters’ (1937): Rall'aollino 
do Garbo, ‘Virgin and Child with Two 
Angels’ and ‘Virgin and Child with the 
Magdalen and S. C thtviuo of Alexandria* 
(1937); Van Dyck, 'The Virgin and Child i 
adored b^ the Abl >6 Seaglia* (1938); ■ 
David Cox. ‘The Welsh Funeral, Hcttws- i 
y-Coed (1938). (See supplementary eata- ! 
iogue of the National Gallery, pub. 1939). ] 
Hctween 1937 and 1946 the gallery 
acquired about seventy pictures (not j 
included in the supplementary catalogue : 


century, ‘Portrait of Man in Black' 
(1945); Reynolds, ‘Landscape’ (presented 
by the National Art-Collections Fund, 
1945); and Mantegna, 'Imperator Mundi' 
(final pert of Mond bequest, 1946) (see 
the Burlington Magazine, Dec. 1940). 

In 1930 the National Gallery was 
extended by the opening of new rooms for 
the exhibition of the work of the early It. 
masters, the cost being borne by Sir 
Joseph Diivcon. Before the Second 
World War there wore about 2000 pictures 
at the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square. 



Of these not more than about 850 were 
hung on exhibition; but the remainder 
were accessible at any time to any one who 
inquired of the bead attendant. After 


pub. 1939 or in the director’s report for 
1937). Among them may be mentioned 
tin' following: GGrieault, ‘Horse fright- 
ened by Lightning’ (acquired 1938); Rem- 
brandt. ’Flora' (1938); ZoITanv, ‘Mrs. 
Oswald ’ (1938); Reynolds, ‘Admiral 

Kingsnnir (1939); Lorenzo Monaco, 
‘Legend of St. Honed let' (1910): Matsu, 
'Lady drawing’ (1910): Dosso Rossi, 

' Bacchanalian Scene ’ (1941); N iceolo dell’ 
Abate, ‘Landscape, with the Legend of 
Eurydico' (1941); Hogarth, ‘The stay- 
maker’ (1942); Pauuini, ‘Interior of St. 
Peter’s’ (1912); Titian. ‘Catherine Cor-' 
naro’ (1942): Dutch seventeenth century, 
‘Three Music-making Children* (1943); 1 
‘The Visitation.* ascribed to Philippe de 


, the war only about 250 were exhibited 
11915); but when the two larger galleries 
were leopcned and other accommodation 
restored, about 400 were on view. The 
i remainder of the collection could not 
ho made accessible owing to the congested 
j conditions of storage, though any indi- 
vidual picture can be produced if notice 
Is gi\ on in writing. The National Gallery 
of Hiit. Art, presented to the nation by 
>ir llenrj Tute, and opened in 1397. is 
controlled by the trustees of the National 
Galicia. The Scottish National Gallery 
at Edinburgh. built during 1850-58 at a 
cost of c 40,000. contains Gainsborough’s 
‘Mrs. ( i rah am.’ and tine examples of 
Van Dyck, Raeburn, Greuze, Watteau. 


Chaiupuigno (1914); Giovanni di Paolo. 
‘Four Scenes from Life of .lolm Baptist’ 
(purchased from executors of J, Pierpont 
Morgan. 1914): Venetian sixteenth cen- 
tury, ‘Landscape with Mythological 
Scone’ (19 4 4); Nicolas Poussin, ‘Annuncia- 
tion’ ‘Virgin mid child with 

Angels,’ ascribed to Benozzo Gozzoli 
(1945): Greuze. ‘Mmo GIGoii* (1945); 
LargilliOre. ‘Monsieur Forest* (19 45); 
Tiepolo, ‘Deposition’ (1945); Romney, 
‘Ladv Hamilton,’ bis second portrait of 
her (1945); DOrer, ‘Virgin and Child’ 
(1’045): J. F. Millet, ‘Landscape with 
Storm* (1945); Portuguese school, 'Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine’ (1945); ascribed to 
Sp. eighteenth century. ‘Old Man holding 
Bottle’ (1945); NJcoIoh Poussin, ‘Worship 
of Golden Calf’ (1945); Flora, seventeenth 


[ and Fit y. 

■ fhiminiomt ( inUcries . — The National 
; Gallery of Canada in Ottawa, founded bv 
! the marquess of I.orne iu 18S0. is governed 
, by a board of trustees estab. under the 
term'' of the National Gallery of Canada 
Act, 1913. It consists of a sculpture 
court and nearly a score of picture and 
print, galleries. The collection includes 
1 1 in work of It. schools — from fourteenth- 
century Sienese to Botticelli, Veronese. 
Titian. Canaletto, Tintoretto; painters of 
the Dutch, Flemish, aud Sp. schools- 
Ruisdael ( Ruysdaol), Jan Lievens, Rubens, 
Van Dyck. Goya. Murillo; and llnpp- 
uer, Gainsborough, and many others of 
the Kug. school. Veronese’s ‘The Rest, 
on the Flight to Egypt,’ El Greco's 
* St. Francis in Meditation’; Constable's 
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• Hampstead Heath,’ and John Cronin's 
‘Ruined Buildings’ are recent, accessions. 
There is also a section devoted to contem- 
porary Brit, painting with the most 
complete collection of Canadian art in 
existence. The Art Gallery of Toronto 
(instituted in 1912). 1ms a permanent 
collection containing works by Bordone, 
Boudin, Canaletto, Constable. Corot. 
Courbet, Delacroix, Gainsborough. Au- 
gustus John, Monet, Orpcn, Pissarro, 
Sargent, sMey. llagtu a th. Rowlandson, 
Renoir, and Fantin-Latour. Canadian j 
artists arc also well represented. The i 
National Art Gallery of New S. Wales, ' 
in Sydney, was opened in a temporary I 
structure' in 1885, but a new building in ! 
freest one ha* taken its place. The present | 
collection i* valued at £157,000 and in- i 
eludes examples of Brit, and foreign 1 
modern artist*— among them Poynter, ! 
Millais, Leighton, Peter Graham, A. l)e I 
Wuvillc, Fildes, Shannon. Lavery, Clan- j 
sen. and A. East. Recent additions include j 
works by Corot. Boudin, M minings, j 
Orpcn, and others. Two special courts | 
are set apart for the works of Australian i 
artists, which form the most represent u- j 
tive collection in any Australian gallery | 
— works by John Longstaff. George \V. 
Lambert. Sir A. Strceton, W. Withers, 
Bernard Hall, Will Ashton, J. J. ltiUlcr. I 
and many others. The National Gallery j 
of Victoria was incorporated in 18(>9 as 
the result of the appointment of a com- 
mission by the gov. to submit a scheme 
for the formation of a public museum, 
gallery, and school of art. The first I 
permanent picture gallcr> . now known as 
the McArthur Gallery, was opened to the 
public in 1875. Galleries costing over 
£175,000 were subsequently added, in- 
cluding throe in 193*2 in abuilding erected 
mainly through the bequest of James 
McAllan of Richmond, in 1904 the sum 
of &189.000 was bequeathed by the late 
Alfred Felton for the acquisition of works 
of urt or antiquities. Works by Turner, 
Watteau. Reynolds. Corot. Millet, Do 
Wint, Orpcn, Ruisdael. Lavery, Jan 
van Eyck, Burne-Jones, Bastien -Lepage, 
Puvis do Chav aunes. Ifoppner. Gains- 
borough, Allan Ramsay, Dupr6. Courbet, 
Tintoretto, Titian, and numerous others 
have been purchased since 1905. Two 
courts of the National Art Gallery of s. 
Australia, in Adelaide, are fh voted to 
Australian painters, and a fine collection 
has been built up. New Zealand’s 
National Art Gallery, in Auckland, 
opened in 1888, contains two collections, 
outs of which belongs to the city corpora- 
tion, while the other is administered by a 
trust. The former consists mainly of 
pictures by both Brit, and foreign artists, 
with a section devoted to the work of 
.New Zealander?. The latter, known as 
the Mackelvie collection from the name 
of its donor who bequeathed it in 1885, 
contains paintings representative of the 
modern school^pr Brit, and continental 
artists. The SrAfrican National Gallery, 
founded in 1872, was taken over by the 
Cape Gov. in 1875 and the present gallery 
was built in 1928 and opened in 1 930. It 
has paintings by Wilson Steer, Augustus 


John, Sir W. Rothonstciu, and a number 
of paintings by modern European artists. 

European Galleries of Paintings . — The 
great collections of paintings on the 
Continent are those in the Louvre, Paris: 
the Prado. Madrid; the Uftizi and Pitti 
palaces of Florence; the Pinacoteoa of the 
Vatican and the Villa Uorghose, Rome: 
the Aecademia of Venice; the Berea and 
other eollcetions in Milan; the Art-Hist. 
Museum of Vienna; the Old and New 
Pinakothek of Munich; the Dresden 
Gallery; the Kaiser Friedrieh Museum, 
Berlin; the Uijksmuseiim, Amsterdam, 
and the Mauritshuis of The Hague; the 
Antwerp Museum of Fine Arts; and the 
Palais des Beaux -Arts in Brussels. The 
foundations of the collections of the 
Louvre were laid by Louis XI. and sup- 
plemented by Charles VIII. and Francis I. 
Similarly, t lie Prado owes to its kings the 
greater part of its treasure and to none 
more than Charles V. The Louvre is 
the largest national gallery in the world 
It coni a ins so many picture rooms, 
widely divided by corridors and stairs, 
that, no fair comparison can be made with 
the London National Gallery otherwise 
than by adding to the latter the Tate. 
Wallace collection, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and Hie picture* of the Brit. 
Museum. The Louvre is numerically 
strongest in Fr. painting, as the National 
Gallery of London is in Brit, painting; 
and it has liner examples of every Fr. 
painter. Neither the Louvre nor the 
National Gallery (London) gives any 
adequate representation of the art of the 
other country. Similarly in the Prado, 
the Sp. school, from Coellu to Goya; in 
Florence and Venice, the various It. 
schools; and in Belgium and Holland the 
Flemings and Dutch arricts arc all 
accorded by far tic* most, space. Yet 
over.\ where In Europe, excepting in the 
galleries of the Low Countries, arid Italy 
(with the exception of two relative!} 
small rooms in the Cllizi palace), there is 
no actual lack of foreign puiut.ingo. The 
Dutch paintings in the Louvre, as in 
the National Gallery of London, and also 
the few in the Uflizi gallery, are among the 
llnest examples, and indeed the same may 
bo said of those in Vienna, Munich, and 
Dresden. Generally speaking, there are 
not many fine examples of the Brit, school 
to be seen in the great public continental 
collections. The Eng. collection in the 
Louvre, however, if not large is at least 
representative: Reynolds, Ilonmey, Rae- 
burn. Lawrence, II oppner, Bonington. 
Constable, Turner, and Wilson. Among 
the pictures of old masters in the Louvre 
are works of the It., Fleipish, Sp., ami 
Dutch schools. Among the notable It. 
pictures are the following: Loonardo, 
‘The Virgin of tlio Kooks,* ‘John the 
Baptist in tho Wilderness/ and the 
world-famous ‘Mona (Monna) Lisa’; 
Raphael, ‘Holy Family/ portrait of 
Balthasar CasUglione, oim of the llnest 
portraits in the Louvre, ‘The Madonna’ 
known as ‘La Belle Jardiniere/ and 
* Jeanne d* Aragon * ; Sebastian del Piombo, 
'Holy Family’; Titian, ‘Vlerge au lap In/ 
‘Entombment/ ‘Antiope/ ‘ L’ Homme au 
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Gant*— -one of the glories of the Louvre; 
Correggio, ‘Mystical Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine*; Giorgione, ‘Concert champetre'; 
Tintoretto, ‘Susanna in the Hath*; and 
Paul Veronese. ‘Feast in the House of 
Simon.’ Dutch and Flemish pictures 
include Rembrandt, ‘Venus and Cupid,* 
‘Tobit,’ and ‘Pilgrims at Emniaus* — one 
of the great treasures of the Louvro ; Van 
Eyck, ‘Vierge au Donatcur*; Frans Hals. 

* BohAmienne*; Jordaens, ‘Christ ex- 
pelling the Moneychangers’; Vermeer, 

* La Dentolliere * ; Tor Horc-h, ‘ Concert * ; and 
Rubens, landscapes. Also represented 
among old masters in the Louvre by tine 
examples are van Goyori, Holbein, J hirer, 
Paul Potter, Wouw'crman, Jan Steen, 
Luini. Rogier van der Weyden, Mending, 
and Dirk Bouts. Old masters of the Sp. 
school arc rei>resented by Murillo’s ‘Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin’ and 
'La Cuisine des Anges,’ hut most of the 
greatest paintings hy Murillo, as those 
of Velazquez, are in the Prado. The 
Fr. pictures in the Louvre range from 
cedes, paintings of the fifteenth century 
and the great classical painters of the 
eighteenth centurv ■ notably Poussin and 
Claude- to the Cliaudmrd, Schlichtiug. 
Thomy-Thierret, Moreau -Ntflaton. and 
C-umnnd collections. burning the glories 
of the Louvro are Al'oUs Poussin’s 
‘Inspiration of a Poet,’ ‘The shep- 
herds of A ready,* and 'The Funeral of 
Phociou/ Masterpieces hy ( Maude include 
‘Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca* and 
‘Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba.’ 
In their chronological order the next 
artists represented are Greuze: Boucher, 
‘Diana leaving the Bath*: Fragonard. 
*Vcpu A rumour.’ ‘ Et title.* ami ‘La 
Chemise enlevee’ ; Delacroix. ‘The Fight 
at the Barriers in 1830*: Ingres: Corot, 
' Fillette a sa toilette,’ La Femme a la 
peric/ and ‘ Danse des n.unphe.s’; Millet; 
Rigaud; Lancret; Watteau; Manet (por- 
trait of his wife on a sofa); Daumier: 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. In the Chauehard 
collection are Corot’s ‘ Le Moulin.* Millet's 
‘La Trieoteu.se* and ‘La Bergere,* Meis- 
soiiior’s * Retreat, from Moscow.’ and 
Hcnner’s ‘Magdalen Reading m a Cave.* 
Boucher’s brilliant if audacious ‘Oda- 
lisque* is in the Schlichling collection, as 
also a portrait of the Pompadour. In the 
Tliomy-Thierret collection Corots are in 
abundance, notably * Entree do village/ 
‘Le Vallon.’ and ‘Le Chcmiii de Sevres’; 
also Daubigny’s ‘Lo Marais’; Millet’s 
‘Les Bottoleurs* ami ‘Precaution ma- 
ternello*; Rousseau’s *La Plaine des 
Pyr6n6es/ ‘ l/Ifctaug/ ‘Herds de la Loire,* 
and especially ‘Le Print on ip.s.’ In the Mo- 
roau-N<*laton collection ure other Corots; 
Manet’s famous ‘Picnic’; and, in the 
Camondo collection works of the impres- 
sionist landscape school of Monet and 
Sisley; but the most striking works in 
this collection are those of Degas, notably 
bis ‘Absinthe Drinkers/ and Ozanne’s 
‘ Matson du Pemlu/ The Luxembourg 
gallery, in Paris, is devoted entirely to 
Fr. paintings, its foreign collections having 
been removed to the Jeu de Paume at tho 
corner of the Place de la Concorde and 
the rue do Rlvoli. In the Luxembourg 


are the following especially noteworthy 
paintings: Monet’s ‘Yacht Race/ Bou- 
din’s ‘Port of Bordeaux/ Sisley’s ‘Corn* de 
ferme/ portraits by Carolus- Duran and 
Fantin-Latour, Chabas’s ‘ Au Crf»pu,scule ’ ; 
and pictures by Valloton, Puvis de 
Cliavannes, Ribot. Cottet, and Gervex. 
in one room are a famous landscape by 
Bastion -Lepage, tine examples of the 
work of Degas, and pictures by such 
moderns as Matisse and Gauguin. Many 
of the painters represented at tho Luxem- 
bourg are also represented in the Petit 
Palais, which is where the city of Paris 
houses it-, statuary and paintings. The 
more modern Fr. school is represented hy 
Alphand. Chariot, Chartrain, Maurice 
Denis. Laprade, Lepere, and others. 
The pictures in the Jeu de Paume are 
not particularly representative; the Sp. 
section, however, has pictures by Zuloaga; 
and in the Eng. are pictures by Sir Wrn. 
Nicholson. James Pryde, Watts, Sargent, 
Winslow Homer, and Orpen. 

If the Prado owes much to Charles V. 
and Philip II.. it was Philip IV. who gave 
the gullcr.v its distinctive character, for it 
j wtt-i lie who at an early age attached 
! Velazquez, then a voung artist of Seville, 
j to his person and, In fact. for tho rest of 
I their joint h\ es allowed affairs of state ami 
i even family to he postponed to the in- 
i terests of art . There are some sixty of tlie 
l painting-, of Velazquez in the Prado and 
i they include nearly all of his masterpieces, 
j and no other gallery has any of Velazquez’s 
! paintings that can compare with his ‘Las 
1 M comas' umpressiouist). ‘The Tapestry 
1 Weavers/ ‘The Surrender of Breda/ ‘Los 
! Borroeiiuh* (i.e. Tie’ Topers), and \Ksop/ 
! and other portraits. The next great Sp. 
i painter represented here is? Murillo, but 
j there aic also many fine works by him in 
; other N. G. outside Spain. Among his 
I host m the Prado are a picture of tbe Holy 
Family known as ‘The Little Bird’ and 
i ‘ Los Ninos de la Concha’* -representing 
the children Jesus and St. John playing 
I together with a lamb. There are here 
hundreds of Goyn a - paintings — numerous 
lifelike portraits, his popular ‘Maja* and 
its fellow portrait of a Sp. girl on a couch, 
and also scenes of the Fr. invasion of 1808. 
To the above three great Sp. national 
artists must be added El Greco (Domenico 
Theotocopouli). Zurbaran. and Ribera: 
and together these six artists’ works make 
the Prado a gallery apart. There are, 
however, here some of the finest works of 
Titian. Rubens, and Van Dyck — notably 
Til lan’s ‘La Ferundidad’ (a number of 
cherubs), ami his portrait of Charles V. 
Also among the foreign paintings are a 
splendid 'Conception* by Tintoretto. 
Raphael’s portrait of Cardinal Riario. 
Van Dyck’s ‘Countess of Oxford,* and a 
number of early Flcm. works. 

The CtiJzi and Pitti palaces of Florence 
contain two of the greatest collections of 
pictuns in Die world. Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was the virtual founder of the 
Gflizi. though it \.,»s left to Francis I.. 
Ferdinand 11.. and Cosimo 111. to make 
the collections what they are to-day. 
The ViWrA gallery takes its name from the 
Palazzo degli Cftlzi. or Palace of the 
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Offices. where the municipal gov. was | Vat lean frescoes of Raphael are important 
carried on. The special pictorial treasures as exhibiting powers far from exhausted 
of the Uffizi, after the examples of in t he painting of Madonnas ; while Home 
paintings at the earliest, from Cimabue, has also Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling and 
through Giotto, to Fra Angelico, are t.ho the ‘Last Judgment* — an astoundiug feat 
‘Holy Family' of Michelangelo; the of decoration. Among t Ho paintings in 
‘Adoration of the Magi* by Leonardo da the Vatican as distinct- from frescoes are 
Vinci Cunlinishedt; the ‘Baptism of Christ* Raphael's ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ and 
by Verrocchio: many paintings by Itottf- works by Fra Angelico and Sano di Pietro, 
celli; Piero della Francesca’s portraits of Two pictures in the Villa Borghcso enrich 
the duke and duehess of U rhino; and many further Home’s artt r ensures: Correggio's 
famous paintings by Raphael. Titian, ‘ 1 tonne* and Titian’s ‘.Sacred and Profane 
Giovanni Bellini, and Hugo van der Goes Love.’ Here too are Doiiieuicliiuo’s 
(a foreigner). Botticelli's paintings in- ‘Chase of Diana’ — a popular favourite — 
elude the * Primavera.’ ‘The Calumny of and a scene by Paolo Veronese. The 
Apelles’ (painted as a tribute to Save- school of Lombardy is conspicuous in the 
narolab ‘Judith nnd Ilolofernes,’ ‘ Pallas Brora collection of Milan, the chief 
and Mercui>.’ ‘The Birth of Venus,' and | treasures of which gallery are Venetian, 
the ’Madonna of the Magnificat’ depicting such as the ‘Finding of the Body of St. 
the hoy Lorenzo and his brother Giuliauo. Murk ’ by Tintoretto and a ‘Pietii’ by 
Other popular favourites arc Fra Lippo j Giovanni Bellini. Also must be mcn- 
I.ippi's ‘Madonna and two Children ! tinned Raphael's ‘ Espousals of the 
Raphael’s ‘Madonna of the Goldfinch’: Virgin,’ portraits by Cima ami Lotto, and 
and scenes in the life of Christ by Luini’s ‘Madouna m a Bower of Roses.* 
Ilonthorst (a foreign painter). Also Milan’s other great, gallery, the Ainbro- 
rrmst he mentioned Luca Signorelli’s siana. is made glorious by its examples of 
‘Madonna and Child,' Bronzino’s portraits drawings by Leonardo and by the* original 
of the later Medici. Correggio’s? ‘The He* cartoon for Raphael’* ‘School of Athens’ 
pose in Egypt.’ Titian’s ‘Madonna of the fresco in the Vatican. 

Roses,' Bellini’s ‘Sacra Conversazione,' | The central gallcrv of Venice is the 
and a wealth of other paintings by Titian, i Acoademia on t he Campn di Caritn. In it 
Bellini, and Giorgione which afford | may he studied the whole sequence of 
unrivalled opportunities to study the work j Venetian art. from the fourteenth century 
of these artists in the Venetian room at ! omvards. from Lorenzo Veneziano to the 
the Uilizi where they are concent rated. ! Bellinis to Carpaccio and Cima and so to 
Among foreign works here are paintings j the great period iff Titian, Giorgione, 
by Rogier van der Weyden, Mending, ; Tintoretto, Palma Veechio. Lotto, Paris 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Jordaens; while , Bordonc, and down to Tiepolo. One of 
the Ger. school is represented by Cranach j the outstanding possessions of tin' Acca- 
and Purer. Like the Uffizi collections ( dcniia Is the splendid scries iff paintings by 
that of the palace of Luca Pitti was formed 1 Carpaccio on the legend of St. Crania, 
by members of the Medici family. The Xc\t to these may be seen the series of 
Uffizi collections represent all It. art but i Giovanni Bellini’s Madonnas, one of them, 
with special emphasis on Tuscan. The ! ‘Madonna with the Magdalen and St. 
Pitti paintings, on the other hand, belong ; Catherine* being equal to his work in the 
much to one period, the mature period of I National Gallery of London. The finest, 
It. art, when Raphael was dominant., i of Titian's paintings here is his ' Presenta- 
Ilerc arc Raphael’s ‘Madonna del Gran* |t ion of the Virgin.’ Two other great 
dm a' (the Grand Duke Ferdinand III.) i treasures are the dramatic ‘Miracle of St. 
and the 'Madonna della >cdia’ (both (Mark’ of Tintoretto and the splendid 
known everywhere through coloured composition, ‘The Feont in the ljoin-c of 
reproductions), and also the same master’s ! Lcm,’ l>y Paul Vorone.se. With Tiepolo 
‘La Donna Velata ’ or ‘The Kornarina* t the greater days were past, but much 
(baker’s daughter and the artist’s be* ' excellent work is to he seen in the water- 
trot bed). his portrait of Pope Leo X. and pieces of Canaletto and Guardi, 
his ‘Vision of Ezekiel’— all in one gallery The nucleus of the Viennese gallery in 
of the Pitti. Abo famous is Giorgione's the Art-llist. Museum in Maria Theresa 
‘Concert*— sometime* attributed to , Platz was formed by Ferdinand I., brother 
Titian. Tintoretto is represented by some of Charles V. of Spain, who succeeded the 
line portraits and Titian’s works here latter as emperor of the Holy Bom. Em- 
inolude oik known a* ‘Tlie Young English- ‘ jure. The artists of all nations are well 
man* (said to be the earl of Arundel). 1 represented here. In tbo early Dutch 
Among other artists at their best, in the : musters the gallery is rich, particularly the, 
Pitti are Audit a del Sarto. Fra Bartolom- work of Joost van Chao. Mabuse. Jacob 
meo, whose masterpiece ‘The Deposition' . Gornclisz, Jan van E>rk, Mom ling, and 
is here, and Filippino Lippi. Among Hugo van der Goes. Here fclso are paint- 
foreign artists represented in the Pitti are mgs by Ter Burch, Jan vrtn der Capclle, 
Van Dyck, Ruben*, and Sustermans. The Brouwer, Van Goyen, Ruisdael, Jan Steen, 
chief of the smaller galleries of Florence Van den Hockker, Piuter do Hooch, and 
arc the Arcade mm and the Musco di San Rembrandt - the latter is represented l»y 
Marco. One 41 the most popular pic- no fewer than eight pictures, including 
tures In the Acradcmia is Fra Barto- s that of Ills son Titus. There in a famous 
lommeo’s ‘Vision of St.. Bernard’; others j series of pictures by Brueghel, the best of 
arc Michelangelo’s • David * arid the j his work m any gallery, not excluding even 
‘Prisoners.* In the Museo di San Marco ; Belgian galleries. Other groat Flern. 
are notable works by Fra Angelico. The . painters represented are Rubens with his 
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immense ‘ Festival of Venus,* ‘ St. Ambrose by tlie most varied painting-s-from the 
and the Emperor Theodosius,’ and immense ‘ L as t Judgment’ totflic* Drunken 
‘Ignatius easting out Devils’; Van Dyck, tfilenus’ aud ‘Landscape with Rainbow,’ 
and Jordaens with ‘The Drinking King,’ besides portraits of himself and his first 
a variant of a similar theme in the Louvre, wife. Here too is Jordaens’s 4 The Satyr 
The wonderfully elaborate ‘Trinity’ of in the Peasant’s Home’ illustrating 
Durer is one of the outstanding works iu /Esop’s fable, and Van Dyck’s popular 
Vienna and also here are his ‘Young ‘Rest in the Flight to Egypt.’ \ntong 
Venetian Woman’ and a ‘Madonna and outstanding pictures of the Dutch school 
Child.’ Other Gor. masters follow, in- are Rembrandt’s ‘Abraham and Isaac' 
eluding Holbein with portraits of Jane j and ‘Descent from the Cross’; Hals’s 
Seymour and John Chambers. Eng. ‘ Fish Girl,’ and a seascape by Cuyp. The 
artists are especially represented l»y : Munich galler\ , however, is relatively poor 
Hogarth, Reynolds, aud < luinsborough j in examples of the It. schools though there 
(with a landscape). The Viennese gallery j are paintings of the Holy Family bv 
is strong in Venetian and other It. schools, j Raphael. Andrea del Sarto, and also Peru- 
11 ere are Titian’s most dramatic picture, , gino’s ‘The Virgin appearing to SI. 
* Ecce llomo.’ some of his finest portraits, j Bernard.’ Titian is, however, well rep re - 
and his ‘Child with the Tambourine.' ’ .seated bv a beautiful ‘Madonna and 
Other earlier its. represented here are! Child’ and a portrait of Charles V. of 
Tintoretto with his portrait of the admiral, Spain. Other outstanding pictures are 
ScbasUano Veniero: Palma Vceehio; (jova’s portrait of Luisa, queen of Spain. 
Parts I lord one. and Oiorgione, with his Poussin's ‘Apollo and Daphne’ and 
unforgettable ‘Three Magi.’ Among the ‘bewailing Christ,’ and the rare series of 
works oflater It. artists are the pagan ami tavern pictures of Adriaen Brouwer, 
voluptuous *lo’ and ‘Canymede’ of , The foundations of the Dresden (Sailer v 
Gorreggio; Parmigianino’s (Parmigiano) ! collection were laid bv Augustus 1. iii 
‘Cupid shaping his Bow’; Raphael’s i the sixteenth century* and by Francis 
‘Madonna ul Verde’; Fra Bartolommeo’s I HI., duke of Modena, who 'purchased 
‘Presentation in the Temple.’ Also in 1 Raphael's ‘HEtinc Madonna’ from the 
Vienna is the I#W*» o"‘»'stein collection, J Benedictines of San SKto. This is com - 
which is notable fur its pi. lute* by Rubens monly regarded as Lliesuj>reme treasure of 
and Van Dyck alone. Here are the ’ the eolleeTjon. »>ut other and equallv out- 
latter’s beautiful portrait of a woman standing pictures are Tiiiun’s ‘Christ and 
‘Marie Luise von Taxis’ and Rubens’s | the Tubule Money,’ ‘Madonna and Child 
portrait, of bis two sons. j wit h Sunt.-..’ and ‘The Man with a Palm’ ; 

The Old Pinakot hek of Munich was Correggio’s * J |<»l y Night -remarkable for 
built b»r a picture gallery eaily in the j it* Io\el> irradiating light effect; Lotto’s 
nineteenth century b> Ludwig I. and its ,• Madonna with Christ aud St. John’; 
pictures are ehielly of rojal descent. but i the Swiss paiutt :• Liotard’s ’Chocolate 
the true patron of this gallery was Maxi- , CirP; Rembrandt’s ‘Mwkui with a Pink’ 
milian IL Emanuel (H»7D-1 7‘Jii) w r ho 1 (t.c, Saskia \an Pylenboreh (Uijlenburgh), 
bought, numerous pictures. especially by 1 a Frisian girl whom Rembrandt married in 
the Flciu. artists, when he was stadtbolder Hi.it and who #7. in 1012), and ‘Mauoah’; 
of the Low Countries, and lie also built a Holbein’s portrait of the Sicur de Morette; 
Tiew castle in which to house his pictures. t Vermeer's ‘Young Courtesan ’ ; aud Gior- 
Later the Elec tor Palatine, Charles gione’s ‘Sleeping Venn* ' ■ -supposed to 
Theodore. transferred to Munich the] have been left unfinished and completed 
Mannheim collection formed by the : by Titian. There are also many works by 
Elect or Charles Philip; while bis successor Lucas Cranach end a self-portrait anil 
Maximilian J V. added 2*100 pictures of the other works by Durer. The Dutch eol- 
Zwcibruekcn collection. In 17P.» the Fr. lection is also famous - works bv Hals, De 
under Moreau entered Munich and pillaged ( Rre> , Brouwer, Adriaen van deVelde, the 
the gallorie.s. though some of the stolen two Ruisdaels, Van Coyen, and many 
works wore returned alter 181.». Pre- I otheis not quite so well known, 
viouslv ( 1 80T») the lamoiis Dussehlorfi The Kaiser Friedrich Museum, in Berlin, 
academy collection, founded bv Maxi- 1 was named after the Emperor Frederick 
milian HI. Joseph, was transferred to j 111. the nucleus of its paintings being the 
Munich. Ludwig 1. not only built the Gm-tiiiiani collection bought in Frauee in 
present gallery but. added a fine collect ion the early nineteenth eenturv aud some 
of altar-pieces. Like the Louvre and the , hundreds of works collected* by Edward 
Viennese gallery, the Munich gallery is . SolI> , an Eng. trader resident in Berlin in 
divided into large rooms and cabinets, a ; the same period. The finest masterpieces 
continental custom which tends to obscure : hi the collection are the radiant ‘Daniel’s 
the true wealth of a collection, besides , Vision’ by Rembrandt: Van Dyck’s 
dispersing the pietuies in sue.li fashion as ; portrait, of the Marehesa (icrnuiiuu 
to make it harder to .study each school in i Spiimla; Vermeer’s ‘Pearl Necklace’; 
turn. The Munich gallery Is, naturally, j Holbein’s portrait of George Gisxe: 
strong iu the works of tlio early Hers., and Giovanni Bellini’s ‘Christ Risen ’ : Zur- 
also m tho later Ger. masters, such as baran’s ‘Group of Theologians’; l<igiior- 
Altdorfor, Hans Baldiing Grfin, and olli’.s ‘ Pau Dihvr’s * Young Woman and 
Schonguuor. Among tho great Flein. Frans Hals’s ‘Hide Bobbe’ and ‘Mother 
artists examples of whoso best work may and Child.’ While this collection is 
be scon here are ltogier van der Weyden, unquestionably universal in range, it is. 
Dirk Bouts. Mending, Gerard David, and. naturally, very strong in the Ger. school 
above all. Rubens, who Is represented here from the early masters to the mature era 
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of Dflrer and his contemporaries. Among Maes, a rare painter outside Holland, and 
< ler. artists represented here besides those tbo ‘Weaver's Repose* by Ostade ; ‘The 
mentioned, are Altdorfer, Breu, and Gift' (a landscape) by Wynauts; and 
Adrian Richter. Rubens is particularly .pictures by the old Brueghels (and others 
well represented, notably by his * Perseus assigned to the various Brueghels), 
and Andromeda,’ and * St. Cecilia.’ Other Snyders. Cornell’s do Vos, Gaspard do 
Low Country masters with notable works Grayer. Ter Boreli, and also some pictures 
here are Ter Borch, with ‘Concert*; Pieter by the Eng. school — Reynolds, Raeburn, 
de Hooch, and Koninck, with a ‘Land* Constable, and Lawrence, 
scape.* The great gallery of the state museum 

The Antwerp Museum of Fine Arts was In Amsterdam is devoted to indigenous 
built in 1890 to house the Rubens and Van works. The nucleus of the collection 
Dyck collections consisting of paintings consisted of pictures belonging to the 
from suppressed religious foundations House of Orange. Other and later ao- 
and churches, from the Steen Museum, cessions were the coll cations of Adriaen van 
and from the tn. hall, together with der Hoop and Baron van dor Poll acquired 
numerous engravings and photograph*, in 1SK0 and collections from tlio various 
Like the Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels, guild houses. All the Hutch masters 
the Antwerp Museum is rich in pictures by are represented here in abundance, al- 
Van Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden, though a few of their great works may 
in tiieir early period, as well as in paintings have been exported. It is generally 
of the great florid period of Rubens’s art. held that Rembrandt’s somewhat mis- 
Xotable among the paintings here arc Van named ‘Night Watch* is the piVre dr 
Eyck’s ‘St. Barbara* painted as far back rfeistance. Jt was painted in If) 12 and is 
as 1437, and his almost equally old the master’s largest picture. Other 
‘Madonna of the Fountain.’ ami Van der favourites of Rembrandt here are ‘Syn- 
Weyden's 4 Seven Sacraments. * But pride dies’ — a group of Dutch merchants in 
of place is naturally given here to Rubens conference — and the ‘Jewish Bride.* 
and Van Dyck, both men of Antwerp- - | There arc sev. of the choicest paintings of 
os indeed was also Jacob Jordaens, who i Vermeer, among them being ‘Maidservant 
is also well represented here, notably by Pouring Milk,’ bis very popular ‘The 
his ‘ Family Concert* and boldly iniagina- Letter*— ail elaborate painting of a 
tive ‘Last. Supper.* Among the Antwerp woman with a mandolin ami ‘Little 
Museum’s outstanding examples of Ilu- Street.’ Mention must Ik; made of ‘The 
bens’s prolific art are the triptych of St. Never-ending Prayer* by Macs and the 
Thomas with contemporary portraits of same artist’s ‘The Spinner’; aiul also of 
the donors in the wings and the ‘Descent the Fr. painting* in the modern section of 
from the Cross’— regarded as the master- the galler>. There is also a largo col- 
pieee of the gallery — the huge ‘Adoration lection of Vail Gogh paintings and 
of the Kings,* and ‘Christ Crucified drawings, but suspicion has recently been 
between Two Thieves.* , In a ditTerent cast by experts on their genuineness, 
mood is his ‘ Venus Frigida.’ There are of The Mauritslmis at The Hague dales 
course many portraits by Van Dyck, who ■ from the Ifi.’iO’s when it was the residence 
was largely a portrait painter. Here are i of Omit John Maurice of Nassau, but the. 
bis portraits of the Eng. Charles II. as aj building only became a gallery in 1 82 1 
child and of Helene Fourment. Other j when it was used to house 1 lie remainder of 
notable pictures here arc Mending's famous | various collections of the prlnees of 
‘ Heavenly Choir,* the ‘Salome’ of Quint in i Orange which had survived the vicissi- 
Matsvs, Cornelia de Vos’s portrait of the tildes of war. Here again, us at Amstcr- 
old Guildsman, Jan Steen’s ‘Dutch j dam, the outstanding work is by Item- 
Wedding Feast,* and pictures hv Brueghel, ! brand 1, namely his sombre and dignified 
Brouwer, Coques, Abel Grimmer, Hals, j ‘The School of Auatomy *; and hardly less 
Hobbema, De Hooch, Koedjick, Rem- \ famous arc his ‘Susannah Bathing,’ 
hrnndt, Schalcken, Ter Borch, Van de i ‘Simeon in the Temple* — a miracle of 
Cnpellc. Van Goyen. De Vries, and 1 composition and light -and ‘ David 
Vermeer. | Playing the Harp before Saul.* Yet 

Among outstanding Flem. masters’ : equally popular are J«m Vermeer’s ‘View 
pictures, apart from the works of Rubens, i or Delft* and 4 Head of a Young Girl.* 
in the Dalai* des Beaux-Arts. Brussels, are and Paul Potter’s 4 Bull’- -great in scope 
Memling’s ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian* ; ! and treatment. Other well-known pic- 
a ‘Virgin and Child* by Gerard David; r lures here are the genre study, ‘Young 
an * Annunciation* attributed to ‘the Housekeeper,* by Gerard Don, a pupil of 
mattre de Klt-maJlo* (Robert Cam pin); item brand t, and a view of llaarlem by 
and a beautiful ‘Holy Family* by Hugo Jacob Ruisdael. ‘The Oyster Feast’ by 
van der Goes. Rubens, however, out- Jan Steen, and also a number of pictures 
shines all otlura hero, the prime favourite by Ostade, Tor Borch, Wciuwerman, and 
being his grout ‘Adoration.’ Other great others. Among the few wprks of foreign - 
pictures of hi* are the ‘Assumption of the era are portraits of iiis two .wives, Isabella 
Virgin* and ‘Vemis at the Forge.’ Also Brant and H61eno Founnent by ltubens 
here are a nvMnber of his sketches for and works by Holbein, Van Dyck, and 
paintings. The Brussels Van Dycks Velazquez. Hero may be mentioned the 
include representations of St. Francis of Haarlem Museum Gallery which is largely 
Assisi and St. Anthony of Padua. Among a Frans Hals memorial. There are in it, 
the finest paintings by- Jordaens ore bis however, some very line Landscapes by 
‘Pan and Syrinx* and ’The Drinking Vermeer, portrait groups by Ter Borch, and 
King.* Here too are works by Nicholas paintings by Van der Heist and Brouwer. 
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United States Galleries.— -Tharc arc aov. lection of 375 paintings, 18 pieces of 
fine galleries of paintings in the various sculpture, and 400 Airier, prints, 
great art museums of tho U.S.A. ; but tho Famous painters of all countries are 
National Collection of Fine Arts, occu- well represented in the Boston Museum of 
pying the central hull of the natural hist. Fine Arts, among the most, notable being 
museum of tho Smithsonian Institution Fra Angelico, Rogier van der Weyden, 
(Tenth Street, Constitution Avenue, Floronzo di Lorenzo ('Madonna and Child 
Washington, IJlst. of Columbia) and the and St. Jerome’), Piero della Francesca 
National Gallery of Art, formed through (‘ Madonna and Child*), Andrea Mantegna, 
the gifts of the late Andrew Mellon (which Velazquez (* Don Baltazar and his Dwarf’ 
is at Constitution Aveuuo, Madison Drive, and ‘Infanta Maria Theresa*), El Greco 
4-7th Street, Washington, and comes C Fray Felix Hortensio’), J. M. W. Turner 
under the administration of the Smith- (* Tho Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen ’ 
sonian Institution), together constitute and ‘The Slave Ship’), Manet (‘Kneeling 
what may be regarded as the N. G. of the Monk’). Gauguin, and Van Gogh (‘The 
U.S.A. Little was clone in art in the Postman Roulin’). The paintings in the 
Smithsonian Institution until Harriet Fogg Art Museum (Harvard Univ.), 
Lane Johnston bequeathed her collection which was founded by a bequest of Mrs. 
to the Corcoran Gallery of Art to hold Elizabeth Fogg. 1891, include many by 
until the forming of a national gallery of it. masters -Fra Angelico, GhirlandAio, 
art. The decision of the supreme court Botticelli. Simone Martini, Giovanni di 
of the dist. of Columbia in 1906 cstab. Paolo, Girolamo di Benvenuto, and 
the fact that tho Smithsonian institution Cosimo Turn, and, of the Sp. school, 
was already the National Gallery of Art. painlings by Lui* Borrassa, ltibera and 
The collection was then delivered. It Murillo, and. of the Fr., paintings by 
consisted of paintings by lleechey. Con- C6/.anne, Monet,, Renoir, Degas, Forain, 
stable, lloppncr, Lawrence. Romney, Manet, and Toulouse-Lautrec; and also 
Reynolds, LuinI, and others. About tho paintings by Copley, Gainsborough, and 
same time Charles L. Freer of Detroit Van Dyk. The Art Institution of 
gave his extensive art collection, including Chicago nas a collection of over 1000 
among paintings wo>i • l »v Chinese and paintings— including Fr., Dutch, Flemish. 
Jap. artists and a large collection of Near It,., and \mcr., together with prints and 
K. paintings, and also representative drawings by Rembrandt, Whistler, 
examples of the work of Aitier. paint ers. Meryou. Toulouse- 1 juutroc. Zorn. Bresdin. 
Whistler being extensively represented, and other-. The Cincinnati Art Museum 
Tho next gifts of importance were the has paintings by Mantegna (‘Tarquin and 
collection of twenty-four old masters the Cum. can Sibyl’), Lucas Cranach the 
given liy Ralph Cross Johnson, including elder (* St. Helena’), Bernardino Luini. 
works by Coques. Flinck, Franeia. Gains- Lorenzo di Credi, Bronzino, Frans ilals 
borough, Guardi. Hogarth, Lawrence, ! (‘ \ Dutch Family’), Rembrandt, Van 
Lotto, Maes, Mainardi. Van Orley, Rae- j Dyck P Joint, Count of Nassau'), Gerard 
burn, Rembrandt, Romney, Rubens, I Ter Boreh ('A Music Party’). El Greco. 
Titian. Turner, and Wilson; and in 1907 | Murillo,Gamsborough(* ViseountDowne’j. 
Win. T. Evans inaugurated his gift of | ami a large group of Turner and Whistler 
paintings by eontempornrv Amor, artists, i prints. In the Win. Roekhill Nelson 
which by 1916 numbered 151 pointings by i Callers of Art. Kansas City (opened in 
107 artists. In 1929 John Gellatly gave j 1933) are paintings by Titian, Veronese, 
his collection, which included 112 paint- j Hals, Rubens, Goya. Rembrandt, Cara- 
mg-* by 44 Amer. artists and 22 by ' vaggm. Tiepolo, El Greco, Hobbema. 
European artists, including Gonzales. | Pniis-in. Claude. Robert. Millet. Van 
Gurirdi, Puvis do Chaxannes, Rubens. ; Gogh. Ingres. Tintoretto, and Joos van 
Tiepolo, and Van l)yck. In 1933 eumc|Clee\e. liitheCarnegioIustitute,Pitts- 
the announcement of the plans of Andrew ; burgh, founded in 1896, considerable 
W. Mellon to present to the gov. his great j inbuesL is shown in contemporary Amer. 
eollcetion of paintings and also to furnish ! painlings, and an international exhibition 
funds with which to erect at Washington a ! of paintings is held here annually. The 
building, to be called the National Gallery | permanent exhibits of the City Art 
of Art, or a similar name. The coni- | Museum. St. Louis (reorganised 1909) 
pletion of these plans was expected to ; include European and Anier. paintings 
place the U.S.A. upon an equality with j -among them El Greco’s *St. Paul.' 
other nations iu regard to great art | .Sir W. Moiikhouso, In the Xational Gal- 
possessions. Tho building under the j hr*/. 1898. Mr E. Poynter, The Satinnnt 
Mellon fund was eompleti d in 19-10 and is j t Salieris (3 vnls.). 1900-1; Julia Addison, 
known as the National Gallery of Art, the Art of the \ at tonal Gallery, 1905; S. Dick, 
funner National Gallery of Art of the l tours in the Snlinnal Gallery , 1925; C. 
.Smithsonian Institution being now known Bell, I'.nioyiny Met urea. 1934; and Sir K. 
as the National Collection of Fine Arts. Clarke. One Hundred Details from Piet ares 
Tho latter collection, besides t lie works in the \atioiw! Gallery (presenting a iiun- 
mentioned above, contains a number of died almost unknown works to the public ' 
works by contemporary Fr. artists. The 1938. 

permanent, collection in the X. G. formed National Geographic Society, formed in 
under the Mellon fund includes the 1888, in tho U.fc.A,, by Gardiner Greene 
Mellon collection of 126 painlings, chiefly lluhhard, who held the presidency until 
of tho It., Flom., Dutch, Eng., and Amor, his death in 1897. His successor was 
schools, and 24 pieces of sculpture of tho Alexander Bell. Inventor of the telephone. 
It. Renaissance, as well as the Kress col- Existing for the * increase and diffusion of 
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geographic knowledge/ the N. G. S., in Liberals (followers of Sir John Simon and 
collaboration with the gov., and other Sir Herbert Samuel), 68 : National Labour, 
public bodies, lows sponsored many 13, National Independent, 3; total 654; 
expeditions. Amongst them, were the Opposition: Labour (Socialist) 5*2; Lib- 
Peary expedition to flic N. Pole, the erals (followers of Lloyd George) 7; 
Byrd expeditions to the N. and S. Poles, Independent. ‘2; total (51. (The ('miimu- 
and the Beebe expedition of 1934. ‘man's nists scoured no seats.) The gov. was, 
deepest plunge ’ into the Atlantic, as well in effect, a Conservative Gov. In Nov, 
as expeditions Into Peru. China, and New 1935, n second so-eallod ‘N.* G. was 
Mexico. The society’s maps were ex- returned. Out of its 454 scats the 
tensively used by Brit, and Amor. Conservative party retained 335. thus 
mill tan’ and naval authorities during the obtaining a clear majoritv over nil other 
Second* World War. In 1399 the N. G. parties combined. The ‘National Lib- 
Magazine was produced under the editor- erals.’ whose policy thenceforward became 
ship of Gilbert Grosvcnor, who still buhls indistinguishable from that of the Con- 
the post as well as the presidency of the serv alives. obtained 3*2 seats, and 
society. It lavs a monthly circulation of ‘National Labour.’ a party with no futuro, 
over 1 , 300,0th ». one-tenth of it in the Brit, only 8 seats. The Liberals came hack 
Commonwealth. Lord Bryce. Lord Mali- only 17 strong instead of ‘20, and the 
fax. and sdr Wilfred Grenfell have been Independent Liberals 4 instead of 0. The 
amongst the Brit, contributors. Labour party increased it* representation 

National Government iGreat Britain), by 95 seats to 154, while the Independent 
name given to the gov. which replaced the Labour party secured 1 and the (Vmi- 
seeond Labour Gov. in Aug. 1931. and munists 1 seat. The total Opposition 
winch was made up of ministers drawn ! thus amoiiuted to 134. The N. G/s 
from all three political parties, with ( success at the polls was remarkable in 
Kamsay MacDonald a-> Premier. The > view of the foot that it had no const motive 
resignation of the Labour Gov. followed | policy; but apparently the country was 
their inability to concur in measure* to ; content to endorse a programme which, 
meet the threatened financial crisis, a | mainlv concerned with foreign affairs, 
saving of some tl20.00o.000 being , contemplated the League of Nations as 
required to balance the budget of 1930- j the corner-stone of Brit, foreign policy 
1931. The X. G. was formed to carry and the adoption of a ilrm line in the Italo- 
out a policy of retrenchment of expend!- ; Ethiopian dispute- which latter was not 
turvsoasnot only to provide for the needs ; adhered to. Kurly in 1939 there was a 
of the budget, hut also to restore foreign general expectation in political circles* 
confidence in the finaneial stability of 1 that, barring the outbreak of war. there 
Great Britain. The Cabinet comprised ten i would be another election, the issue being 
mem l»ers— four Conner* at I \cr (Stanley foreign poljev. with rising popular dis* 
Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain. Sir Shiiihc! i affection n*er ‘appeasement/ The out- 
Uuare. and Sir Philip C’unlitfe-Lister), i break of war. however, imposed a truce 
four Labour (Ham«ay MacDonald. Lord on purty conflict and the N. G. remained 
Sankev, Philip Snowden, ami J. Jl. in ofliec; but, in 19 in, the gov. w r as 
Thomas). and two Liberals (Karl Reading reconstituted under Winston Church- 
aim Sir Herbert Samuel). Arthur Bender- ill as a Coalition Gov. including a 
son, u ho had been foreign secretary in the number of lending Labour and Liberal 
Labour Gov., he carm' leader of the members. Kvery shade of political 
Opposition. The newly formed Cabinet opinion was thus represented in the 
was to continue in office until means were National .Ministry, hut criticism of the 
provided to balance the budget and the conduct, of the war was frcclj voiced in 
crisis p,kw*d, when a general election Parliament by recognised gov. supporters 
would take place. With the aid of Con- as well as by former political opponents, 
servative and Liberal votes, the N. G. and gov. by Parliament as a whole might 
passed the second budget. Keonomies ; almost be said to have taken the pin, co of 
were effected by increased taxation; the ‘ gov. by party. Srr also M \rln>.\ \u>, 
standard rate of income lax rising to , .1 wiks Kamsay; Political Pautiks; 
live shillings. Surtax was increased by J >no\\ i»kn. Philip. 

19 per cent and extra taxes imposed on 1 National Grid, Bril, system of map- 
beer. tobaci o, petrol, and entertainments, reference instituted after a recoin men da - 
Further e«onoinics were etYected by the tiori bv the Davidson Departmental 
reduction of civil service pay and the pay Committee of 1935 38. Prom the central 
of the fore* police, and teachers, etc.. b> ■ meridian are laid out squares with sides at 
cutting down unemployment pay (the right angles and parallel to it respectively, 
‘dole’) by Jo per cent. A temporary 1 and which are multiples of the inter- 
impetus aha given U> the export ■ national metre. Tims there can he found 
trade by the abandonment of the gold , for every point a map -reference peculiar 
standard. Confidence at home and to itself consisting of the rectangular 
abroad having thus been restored by t lie , co-ordinates of the point measured east- 
saving of the pound, the N. (J. appealed to wards anil northwards. The Full Kilo- 
the nation, asking ror a ‘ doctor's mandate’ metro reference consists of two figures 
to do whatever"^ as necessary to secure showing the square with 100 km. sides 
financial and economic stability. The followed by two pairs showing the square 
N. G. obtained the record majority of with 1 km. side, e.y. 1 1 /2t)tifl. The Initial 
nearly 500 — the Labour opposition being point from which measurements are made 
almost wiped out. The actual figures has been arbitrarily fixed at a point to the 
were: N. G.: Conservatives, 47 1 ; National S.W. of the Scilly Isles. The scale of the 
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map does not affect the reference, though services are administered by the co. and 
since with the larger scales more digits co. bor. councils, which are known as the 
can he included, greater accuracy is local health authorities, 
thereby achieved. A sheet lino system The Act makes provision for the service 
related to the grid links the various scales of family doctors, dentists, and chemists 
by allowing the smaller to be used as in- to be organised by local executive 
dexes to tho larger. The N. G. system councils and based upon the health centre, 
has proved of very great value in many The members of these councils are to be 
holds of activity : in local gov., for keeping nominated in equal numbers by the major 
rcoords and statistics, for describing sites, local authorities and the minister and by 
for police work, and so on. Tho War tho local practitioners. All doctors and 
Office is in the process of replacing their dentists contract with the councils, and 
military grid by tho N. G. each doctor has his own list of patients 

National Guard, name given to an armed whom he has agreed to attend and may 
force of citizens organised for local use the health centres in place of surgeries 
defence. The term is applied particu- (as also may dentists). The patient’s 
lorly to the Fr. garde bourgeoise , which was freedom in the choice of doctor is not 
enrolled at the time of tho revolution, cancelled by tho Act, nor is there a pro- 
The National Assembly proclaimed in vision for a general direction of doctors. 
1790 the principle of compulsory and Payment of doctors is by capitation fees, 
universal service, to which all qualified The sale of practices which are wholly 
citizens belonged, and membership of or partly within tho National Health 
which was in most cases a necessary Service is prohibited, and compensation is 
corollary of the full rights of citizenship, payable to present practitioners for loss of 
The N. G. was not abolished until 1872. selling values. Normally compensation 
liocal forces in Spain, Italy, etc., and is pa\ able on retirement or death, 
organised militia in all parts of the C.S.A., There is no legal obligation to register 
are also called N. Gs. Sec Dnitk.d as National Health Service patients to 
Status. Army. obtain any of the benefits of the service. 

National Health Service Act (1946f gives All the benefits are available to tho private 
legislative form to the State scheme for patient, save only the free services of his 
promoting a comp . het..u health service doctor and the drugs and appliances 
in England and Wales (there is a similar ordered on the official prescription form. 
Act for Scotland), which was evolved The hospitals, the Medresco hearing aid. 
from t lie proposals made by the war- the spectacles, dentures, and other things 
time Coalition Gov. as pub. in a White i are his if he needs them. 


Paper in Fob. 1914. The main services i 
include: (D Health ('entres and Family 
Doctor Service. - -Personal health ser\ ico 
and treatment by doctors and dentists, 
whom the patient chooses, are available 
at health centres, at home, or at the 
doctor’s own surgery. Doctors may 


Hospital Staffs . — The staff of all hos- 
pitals in the national service will he in the 
employment of regional boards (or boards 
of go\ernors of teaching hospitals). 
Specialists taking part in the service will 
be attached to the staff of hospitals. 
Part-time participation in the service does 


choose whether or not to join the service ; 
and joining it does not debar them from i 
receiving fees from patients who do not 
wish to take advantage of the state 
scheme, which is available to every one, j 
free and w it bout qualification or limitation. 


not debar the specialists from continuing 
any private practice outside the service. 
The boards will determine the terms of 
engagement of any staff employed in the 
hospital service. The minister of health, 
however, is empowered to make regula- 


(ii.) Hospital and Consultant Service . — , turns governing the qualifications, eon- 
All forms of general and specialist lies- | ditions of service, and remuneration of 
pital care and treatment, both in-patient. } any or all classes of hospital staff — as of 
and out-patient, are included. Specialist , the -.tali' engaged in any other part of the 
opinions and treatment, of all kinds arc i health service. 

available at hospitals. Institutions, clinics, , ' Pay -bed 'Accommodation . — Where there 


and also at. health centres and in the are single bedrooms or small wards in 
patient’s home. The nuiu-der of health j hospitals the minister of health i.s eni- 
is responsible for this service, which is powered to make them available to 
administered by regional boards. The patients who wish to secure greater 
existing premises ami equipment of pri\ ary by paying the extra cost; but this 
voluntary and public hospitals are trans- is subject to the requirements of patients 
furred to the minister, and lie is cm- who need such accommodation on medical 
powered also to acquire by purchase, if grounds, ami these will be able to have it 
necessary, other hospitals and I heir without payment. Tho minister Is also 
equipment, which limy be required for the empowered to provide separate pay- 
Hervicc. The endowments of voluntary bedrooms or blocks for which people can 
teaching hospitals are given special treat- pay l he whole cost privately and in which 
meat under new hoards of governors, part-time specialists within tho service 
Hoth types of hoard are free to receive can treat private patients. Private 
gifts or legacies (see further under 11 os- patients using the accommodation will 
eiTALS). (iii.) Supplementary Serin res . — pay their own specialist's fees, but (he 
Thoso include midwifery, maternity and Act enables ti,< minister to prescribe 
child welfare, homo nuraiug, a priority maximum fees which specialists may 
dental service for children and expectant, charge in these circumstances, 
and nursing mothers, and domestic help Compensation for Loss of Selling-values of 

when needed on health grouuds. These Practices . — Doctors who join the publlo 


E.E Q 
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service at the outset are entitled to com* (fate oases where it is claimed, cither by 
pensution in respect of loss incurred executive councils or otherwise, that the 
through being unable thereafter to sell continued inclusion of any doctor, chemist . 
their practices. Any doctor who dies or dentist, or optieian in the lists drawn 
retires between the date of the passing up by the executive councils would be 
of tho Act and the appointed day. and prejudicial to the efficiency of the service, 
whose practice has not been sold in the The tribunal will have a legal chairman 
meantime, is qualified for compensation, appointed by the Lord Chancellor and will 
The total amount of compensation to be include a member of the same profession 
made available to t he profession uudor the as the person whose ease is being invest i- 
Act is a sum of .t'f>(>,0rt0,000 for England gated and one other, the latter two being 
and Wales and Scotland. Provision i* appointed by the minister of health, 
made for the. total sum to bo reduced if Loral Me ntal Health Services. — The main 

the number of practitioners taking part mental treatment and mental deficiency 
In the service falls substantially short of servi. es are part of the new hospital and 
the expected total. The detailed method specialist, arrangements. Local health 
of apportioning the total sum among authorities, however, are given resporisi- 
doctors is governed by regulations. The bility for all tho ordinary local community 
Act contemplates that the settling of the care in the mental health service, 
apportionment among the individual Vaccination and J mmn nidation. — Oom- 
doetors shall bo left in the main t«» the pulsory vaccination is abolished by the 
profession itself. Under au amending Act, but it tho duty of the local health 
Bill of 1949, where one partner not in the 1 authority to provide free vaccination and 
service is obliged to buy tho share of a ! diphtheria immunisation, 
partner in the service — which may be of .-Imbalance, Herr ire. -Apart from vehicles 
little value to the former — that obligation which may need to be provided as part of 
becomes an option, and the partner in the the hospital service, the provision of 
service is not entitled to be paid com- main ambulances and hospital transpon 
penstttion out of the fund. But where a required for the health service is the duty 
partner in the service is obliged to buy the of tho local health authorities, either 
share of a partner outside the service, ho directly or by arrangement with voluntary 
will be entitled to compensation from a organisations. Tho local health authority’s 
fund additional to tho original coinpen- ambulances may, and must, if necessnr\ . 
sation fund. There is a further provision operate onts-ide their own area, 
that, where one partner in the service Care and After-care of the Sick. — Local 
sells the goodwill of his practice to another health authorities are empowered to make 
partner in tho service, the compensation approved arrangements for the proven* 
payable under the Acts is substituted for tion of illness and the care and after-care 
the contract price provided for in the of the sick. This may include the pro- 
partnersliip agreement, and becomes vision of special foods and apeejal areoni- 
payahle on the transfer taking place. modatiou for invalids and convalescents. 

Dru^s. Medicines , and Appliances. — and tin* making of grants to voluntar> 
Those who use the general practitioner j organisations doing work of this kind (but 
service are entitled to the supply, free of it docs not include ^ash allowances to 
charge, of necessary drugs, medicines, and indi\ iduals or families, which is the 
appliances (save for a nominal charge film tion of National Insurance). A 
of Is.). Kvery properly qualified pharma- charge may be made in appropriate 
cist has the right to joiit the new service. \ ease-,. 

Drugs etc., required for hospital purposes | The A't in Operation. — The Act came 
will be supplied as part, of the hospital ( into force on July 5, 19t8. After opera- 
service. I tion for over a year the costs of the scheme 

JJental Service. — Outside the priority had far exceeded the original estimates; 
arrangements noticed above, the Act I the bulk of the necessary funds wore 
provides for a general dental service, in [ derived from income tax, only a small 
which any dentist may participate, with fraction (less than 1#.) of the weekly 
remuneration by appropriate salaries for insurance contributions being available 
the amount of time which they give to the for health purposes. Tim «er\ ices pro- 
service. Outside the centres it is open | \u led had in many ways proved satis- 
to any one to arrange with any dentist in , factory and had on tho whole been well 
his own surgery, who agrees to under- ! received by the general public, though 
take his or her dental ea re. The dentist. ; many individuals objected to tho corn- 
may subsequently submit a claim for j pulsory nature of the payments. The 
payment from public funds. But for ; voluntary hospitals, many of which were 
certain forms of treatment the dentist will | prior to the Act in severe financial straits, 
submit an estimate to the Dental Esti- ! became independent of chtudty, but lost 
mates Board, a new professional body some of their autonomy; thfc provision of 
estab. by the Act (see further under hospital beds was still inadequate, espe- 
Natioxal Dental Service). dally sanatorium accommodation for 

Eye Services. — The care of the eyes, with tuberculous patients. As 1 regards the 
sight-testing and tfte supply of spectacles, remuneration of those providing the 
is carried out in special ophthalmic depts. servioes, dentists in private practice 
and clinics forming part of the hospital earned so much that amounts in excess of 
and specialist service, and also by com- £1800 per annum were halved, and their 
mercial opticians. average gross income then far exceeds 

Efficient Service. — The Act provides for that of general medical practitioners, 
setting up a special tribunal to invest!- who were allowed a maximum of 4000 
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patients and received a capitation fee in 
the region of 18s. per putient per annum; 
it is hoped later to Increase tills capitation 
fee to £1 15s for the first 1000 patients on 
t he doctor’s list. Medical practitioners in 
isolated country dists. have a special 
mileage allowance. Specialist doctors In 
hospitals were remunerated for services 
which were previously honorary, though 
the grading of such doctors was somewhat 
arbitrary. Private patients were not 
allowed to receive medicines through the 
services provided in the Act. Hearing 
tiitis for the deuf arc to bo provided in the 
future. Many foreign visitors utilised the 
services, which were available to them 
without contributions. Statistics pro- 
duced by the minister of health (Oct. 1949) 
indicated that the number of persons 
within the National Health Service was 
then 41.200,000, or about 95 per cent of 
the entire pop.; while the number of 
doctors was between 18,000 and 19,000 
out of some 21,000 (statistics do not show 
how many of those doctors in the service 
also carry private patients). Prescrip- 
tions dispensed in the first year of the 
service were stated to have numbered 
187,000,000 at an average cost of 2s. 9 d. 
each. The ann. expenditure on the health 
>er\ ice was, according to the minister, 
about £300,000, OOo. nr L'vicc the amount 
originally estimated, due principally to 
the raising of remuneration above the 
level at first expected. Regarding optical 
services, it was officially stated that up to 
Oct. (1949) 5,250,000 spectacles bad been 
supplied, 3,000, U00 were then still on 
order, and current production was at the 
iate of 7.000,000 a > car. Of deaf aids, 
home 29,000 were issued during the first 
year, production being at the rate then of 
J000 aids a week. Rental patient* 


accepted for treatment under the scheme 
numbered 8,500,000; dentists in service, 
9400 ; hospitals taken over, 2688 ; hospital 
beds, 501,738; hospital and midwifery 
staff, 149,783. See C. Hill and J. Wood- 
cock, The National Health Service , 1949, 
and the extra number of the Practitioner, 
1949. 

National Ideology, see Ideology. 

National Insurance Act (1946), gives 
legislative form to the all-embracing 
scheme of social insurance which first 
took shape in the Beveridge Report of 
1942 and was developed in the White 
Paper pub. in riept. 1944 (see Social 
Insurance). The Act provides payment 
by way of unemployment, sickness, and 
maternity benefit; retirement pension; 
widow’s benefit; guardian's allowance; 
and death grant. It repeals all existing 
enactments relating to unemployment 
insurance, national health insurance*, 
widows’ and orphans* and old age con- 
tributory pensions and non -contributory 
pensions: and it provides for payments 
to wards the cost of the national health 
service (see National Health Service 
Act (194G) ). The main benefits and 
grants payable under the Act are : 

Sickness and Unemployment: 26s., with 
IGa. for a dependent and 7s. 6 d. for the 
first child. 

Retirement pensions: 2Gs. 

Widows aud Orphans: widow's allow- 
ance, 36a. ; widowed mother's allowance, 
33s. 6 dr , widow’s pension, 26a.; guard- 
ian’s allowance, 12a. 

Maternity allowance: 36a.; attendance 
allowance, 2()a. 

Maternity gmn* * £4. 

Death grant for adults: £20. 

The main contribution rates arc -et 
out in the following tables: 


Employer Pkkso\< 


M eekly Pate of 
Contribution 

Description uf Employed Pi rsr>» 

Initial \ Permanent 


rate rate 


a. d. ' a. d. 

Men between the ages «»f 18 and 70 (not including men over 
t he age of 65 who have ret iml from regular employment ) : 

Eurning remuneration at a weekly rate exceeding 30a. 4 7 4 9 

Earning romunerat ion at a weekly rate of 30 <. or loss 2 S 2 9 

Women between the ages of 18 and 65 (not including women ■ 

over the age of CO who have retired from regular employment ) : , 

Earning remuneration at a weekly rate exceeding 30a. 3 7 l 3 9 

Earning remuneration at a weekly rate of 30a. *»r less 2 2 ! 2 3 

Boys under tho age of 1 8 12 8 12 9 

Girls under the age of J8 j 2 2 1 2 ;t 


For tho purpose of this (Part 1.) and Part II. (next table) of the First Schedule of the 
Act a person Is deemed to be earning remuneration at a weekly rate of 30a. or less if, 
but only if. Ids remuneration does not include the provision of board and lodging by the 
employer and the rate of the remuneration does not exceed 30 s. a week, and to be 
earning remuneration at a weekly rate exceeding 30a. in any other ease. 
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Employers 


National 


Weekly Hate of 
Contribution 

Description of Employed Person . 

! Initial ! l*ermanent 
rale. rote 


s. d. 


Men over t he age of 1 8 : i 

Earning remuneration at a weekly rate exceeding 30s. or noti 

being liable to pay a contribution as an employed person 3 10 
Earning remuneration at a weekly rate of 30s. or less aniii 

being liable to pay a contribution as an employed person 5 9 

Women over t be age of 18: 

Earning remuneration at a weekly rate exceeding 30s. or not; 

being liable to pay a contribution as an employed person 3 0 

Earning remuneration at a weekly rate of 30s. or less and, 

being liable to pay a contribution as an employed person 1 ."> 

Boys under the age of 18 *2 3 

Girls under the age of 1 8 19 


s. d. 


4 0 
0 0 


3 2 

4 S 
2 4 

t 10 


?! E LF-KM PLO Y I : l> i ’KRSONS 


Weekly Rote of 
Contribution 

Inscription of Self •employed Person 

Initial Permanent 
rate , rate 


s. d. 


Men between the ages of is and 70 tn«»t including men over 
the age of <k» who have retired from regular employment ) 6 2 

Women between the ages of 18 and 6.*> (not including women 
over the age of 60 who have. retired from regular employment ) .7 I 

llo> -» under t he tige of IS 3 7 

G ii U under the age of 1 s 1 


s. d. 
(» <; 
r, 

9 

3 3 


Xon-f mployf r» Persons 


Description of Mon -employed Person 


Men between the ages of 18 and fl.» 
Women between the ages of 1 8 and 60 
Boys uuder the age of is 
Girls under the age of 18 


Weekly Rate of 
( ’ ontribution 


Initial 

i Permanent 

rate 

rate 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1 8 

; 0 

3 S 

i 1 0 

■2 9 

•2 11 


Note: In the above tables of contribution.', the initial rate means the rate payable as 
from the appointed day for the introduction of the new pension rates under this Act; 
the permanent rate means the rate payable after the expiration of 11 vo years from the 
date of the introduction of the new pension rates. 

The above ratj«F> exclude contributions under the industrial insurance scheme («<r 
Workmen's Compensation) hut include contributions to the national health service. 
Men aged seventy and over and women aged sixty-five ami over pay no contributions. 
Men aged sixty-flve to seventy ami women aged sixty to sixty-five pay only if they are 
working and have not retired from regular employment. These provisions, however, 
do not affect the employer’s liability to pay contributions. 
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Exchequer Supplement 


Amount of Supplement 


Description, of person by or 


in respect of lihoni confri - ; . j _ t . or , 

tuition is mud \ rntU r >bntion , employer 


For 


tuition is paid 


as employed ! 
| person | 


Men over the agp of IS j 
Women over the age of 18 1 
lioys under the age of 1 8 ; 
Girls under the age of 18 | 


d. 

1 

10 

7 

0 


contri- 

bution 

s. d. 

1 0 
0 
7 


. For For 

j contribution ' contribution 
: as sclf-em- ! as non -em- 
ployed person* ployed person 


s. d. 
1 1 
11 
7 
6 


d. 

0 

7 

5 

4 


The contributions are to be increased, i 
at the end of 5 years from the date when 
existing pensions are raised, by 4d. 
Generally, contributions are paid by 
means of stamps on a single insurance 
card. For an employed person tlie stamp 
covers industrial injuries insurance as well 
as insurance under this Act and the i 
responsibility for paying contributions i 
rests primarily on the employer, but he 
may deduct, the worker’s share from the ! 
worker’s wage. Ex\.e'»*Hons from pay- 
ment of contributions may apply to those I 
unemployed or incapable of work, those I 
drawing pensions or other benefits, or j 
those tinder full-time education or unpaid j 
apprenticeship, and such persons will be j 
credited with contributions. People earn- \ 
mg under £104 a year may claim exemp- i 
tion. The benefit rates and contributions | 
are to be reviewed by the minister of i 
national insurance every five years sol 
that the purpose of providing social J 
seeurit v may be safeguarded. The central i 
administrative body under the Art is the ' 
Ministry of National Insurance, which has I 
regional and local ollicos throughout tlie 
country, Tho Act provides for the trans- 
fer of the administration of sickness and 
maternity benefit, from the ‘approved 
sociot ies generally friendly societies, 
which wore an integral part of the earlier 
national insurance scheme-, and for com- 
pensation of tlicir .stall's w here necessary. 

Contribution Conditions.— Var unem- J 
ployment or for sickness benefit: (a) i 
twenty -six contributions paid between | 
entry into insurance arid the day for which j 
benefit is claimed: and (M not less than ! 
fifty contributions paid or credited in 
respect of the last complete contribution 
year before the beginning of the benefit 
year. For maternity grant and attend- 
ance allowance : (a) not less than twenty- 
six contributions paid between entry into ■ 
insurance and day of confinement and not 
less than twenty-six paid or credited iu 
inspect of the last complete contribution 
year before confinement. For maternity 
allowance : not less than forty-five contribu- 
tions paid by or credited to the claimant 
in respect of the fifty -two weeks immedi- 
ately preceding the period for which the 
allowance is payable. Widows’ benefit 
or retirement pension: not loss than 15G 
contributions paid in the period between 
entry into insurance and tho date of 


reaching pensionable age or dying under 
that age, and a yearly average of contri- 
butions paid or credited of not less than 
fifty. For death grant: not less than 
twenty-six contributions between entry 
into insurance and the deceased’s death 
and not loss than forty-five paid or 
credited in respect of tho last complete 
contribution year or a > early average of 
at least forty -five contributions. 

Sickness and Unemployment Benefit . — 
Employed persons can qualify for both; 
self-employed persons for sickness benefit. 
Bates. The weekly rate of sickness and 
unem pln> ment benefit for a man or single 
woman over eighteen is 26s. The 
ordinary rate for a married woman over 
eighteen is ‘JOs. for unemployment and 
10s. for sickness. But a married woman 
over eighteen receives the same rate ns a 
single woman, if she is supporting an 
invalid husband, or if she is not living with 
her husband and cannot obtain any 
tinannat help from him. There are 
lower rates for persons under eighteen. 
Where the applicant has a wife living 
with him. or mainly maintained by him, 
or has an adult dependent, he will receive 
an extra l Os. a week. Where he has a 
child m his family, he will receive an 
extra Is. (id. \ woman applicant who 
has dependents receives similar allowances. 
The child’s allowance of 7s. 6d. will be 
paid only for the first, child iu any family, 
who will not count for family allowances. 
Dnudion of Benefit. — During the same 
spell of absence from work an insured 
person can draw: (a) sickness benefit 
without limitation of period if he has 
Paul at least 156 contributions at any 
line*: (b) 180 days of unemployment, 
benefit-, together with additional days of 
benefit, assessed on his record of contri- 
butions and benefit. Two spells of 
ahnctice from work count as one if not 
separated bj more than thirteen weeks. 
W Tien an insured person has exhausted 
his right to benefit of either kind he can 
re qualify for that benefit when he has 
paid thirteen more contributions. Dis- 
qualifications : Refusing au offer of 
suitable employment; In tho case of sick- 
ness benefit, fail! ,g to comply with rules 
of behaviour. 

Maternity Benefits. — For a confinement 
a woman will receive a maternity grant 
of £4 on her husband’s insurance or ou 
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her own. For a woman who ordinarily twenty -five contributions ho pays in the 
follows a gainful occupation there is in fivo years after pension age. Wives . — If 
addition a maternity allowance of 36 s. a a pensioner has a wife under tho age of 
weejk for thirteen weeks, beginning six sixty, either living with him or mainly 
weeks beforo her confinement is expected, maintained by him, ho will get an extra 
provided she abstains from work. For H\s. a week for her, provided she Is not 
other women there is, instead, an atten- gainfully occupied. When a man quali- 
dance allowance of £1 a week for fles for pension, his wife, if she has reached 
four weeks in addition to the maternity sixty, will be entitled to a separate pension 
grant. on his insurance. Tho basic rate for the 

Widows' Benefits . — A widow will qualify pension will be 16s. a week, but it will be 
on her husband's insurance for an allow- increased by Is. a week for every twenty - 
ance of 3(>s. a week for thirteen weeks, five contributions tho husband pays after 
If she has been left with a child of school he has reached sixty-five and she has 
ago she will receive an extra 7s. 6rf. a week reached sixty. A wife insured in her 
during these thirteen weeks, and will own right can draw retirement pension on 
thereafter receive a widowed mother’s her own insurance, even though her 
allowance of 33s. (id. a week (for herself husband has not retired. Widows . — A 
and the child), so long as she lias a child widow will qualify on her late husband's 
of school age. If she is over forty when insurance for a retirement pension of 
this allowance ceases, and ten years have ‘2(5*. a week if, immediately before reaching 
then elapsed since the date of her marriage, sixty, she was drawing one or other of the 
she will qualify for a widow’s pension of various widow’s benefits under this Act. 
26s. a week. A widow w ho is left without No n -contributory Pensions.- —Any one who 
any children of school age will receive a had reached fifty-five years of age when 
widow’s pension of 26s. after the period the new pensions under this Act began to 
of her widow’s allowance, if she had be paid, will qualify, subject to his means, 
reached the age of 50 when her husband for a non-contributory pension on 
d., provided that ten years had elapsed reaching seventy, if he or she is not 
since the date of her marriage. If, by qualified for a retirement pension, 
reason of mental or physical infirmity, a Death Grant. — This grant is payable for 
widow is incapable of self-support at the the expenses connected with the death of 
time when her widow’s allowance ceases, an insured person or with the death of his 
she will receive a widow’s pension of wife, or child, or widow. Where the 
26*. so long as she is incapable of self- insured persou is a woman a grant is 
support. A widow whose husband had parable on the death of her husband or 
qualified for retirement pension before his child. The grant is £20 for an adult: 
death will receive the ordinary widow’s £15 for a child aged six to seventeen; £10 
benefits as above specified, if site is then for a child aged three to five; £6 for a child 
under sixty. If she is over sixty, any under three. 

retirement pension which she is already The cost of the benefits under the 
receding will be raised to tho single new’ scheme os tab. by this Act is esti- 
person’s rate, lloth widow’s pension and mated at £452,000,01)0 in 10 40, rising t-o 
widowed mother’s allowance will be £462,000,000 in 1050 and to £406,000.000 
reduced. If the widow earns more than in 1055. The Exchequer’s share will b»* 
20s. in any week by Is. for every Is. she £118,000,000 in 1040, £122,000,000 in 
earns over 20s. • 1950. and £113.000,000 in 1055. In 

Guardian's Allowances. — Where the the gov. actuary’s report on the finan- 
parents (including step-parents) of a child ejal provisions of the Hill when it wtih 
are dead, and one at least of them was introduced in 1040 the estimated expendi- 
iusured under the scheme cstab. by this turc over the next thirty years was jj* 
Act, any one who has the child in his follows: 
family will qualify for a guardian |s 

allowance of 12s. a week. There ih Estimated Expenditure, in £ millions. 
statutory power to extend the allowance 

to cover certain cases excluded from tho lJ48--<8 

previous scheme. . - - 

Retirement Pensions. — An insured per- ! 

son who («) has reached pension age (sixty- Benefits 1018 1 058 ; 1 9 0 8i 1 9 7 S 

five for a man and sixty for a woman); (o) __ ■ j t 

has retired from regular employment, and j " 

(c) has paid the prescribed number of Retirement pensions 238 I 301 ! 121 | 501 

contributions will receive a retirement j Widows* benefits I , I 

pension for life at the rate of 26 s. a week. . and guardians’ al- j j 

Men aged seventy and over and women lowances . . ; 22 j $5 42 ; 49 

aged sixty -five and over do not. have to Unemployment , | A 

satisfy condition (5). Where a man aged benefit . . : 94 I J1 94 89 

sixty -five to seventy or a woman aged Sickness benefit . I 70 I 03 86 81 

sixty to sixty -five does any work after Maternity benefits 0 j 8 8 8 

having qualified. I6r pension, and earns Death grant . • i *1 *6 9 12 

over 20s. in any Week, the pension will be Uost of administra- I • 
reduced by Is. for every 1*. the pensioner tion . . ,|18;18 18 18 

earns above 20s. Where the insured J _ L „ 

person postpones his retirement beyond ' " * 

pension age, his pension, when he qualifies * A notional figure depending on the date of the 

for it, wifi do increased by la. for every i commencement of the benefit. 
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In another table the actuary gives the / and public control, as e.t 7 . in a Town and 
estimated yields of contributions for < Country Planning Bill wliich was intro- 
benefits under the Hill and towards the I duced in Jan. 1947 (g.v.) and a Bill which 
national health service: | proposed not N. of the land but rather 

Yields of Contribut ions in a millions 


Contributions by Insured Persons and their 


Contributions 


Km players 


try Exchequer 

Calendar Year 

For benefits 

Towards 

Health Sendee 

Total 

\ 

| 

For benefits 

\ 

| 

1948 

313 

36 

349 ; 

32 

1958 ‘ i 

334 

37 

371 j 

83 

1968 

335 1 

37 

372 , 

83 

1978 

312 

35 

347 ! 

78 


I 


National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Aot, 1946. Set Woukmkn’s Compensa- 
tion. 

Nationalisation, acquisition by the State* 
of land or any public utility, usually l»y 
purchase: or, in Socialist politics, the 
acquisition by the State of all the means 
of supply and dMriinMm. X. has, of 
course, been carried to extreme lengths in 
Soviet Russia; but in other countries it 
has been restricted until recently to public 
utilities, such as telegraphs and tele- 
phones. In Canada. Australia, and some 
other countries some or all of the rail- 
ways have been nationalised. The N. 
of the land has, at times, been proposed 
in Croat Britain, but no substantial pro- 
gress has been made by societies existing 
for that purpose. The Brit. Labour party 
has long advocated N. of the mines and 
railways and both these had a measure of 
gov. control during both World Wars, 
lu its election appeal in 1945 the Brit. 
Labour party declared its intention to 
ensure a more equitable distribution of 
the nations’ wealth among the community 
and, to achieve this aim, the Lab. Oov. 
which came into power in Aug. 1945 
proposed public ownership of the coal 
mines, the iron and steel industry, inland 
transport, and the Bank of K-n gland. A 
Mill providing for public ownership of the 
Bank of Kngiaml became law in 1 U 4 (> . A 
Bill to nationalise the eon I mines was also 
passed with the same lark of controversy, 
largely because the country was already 
committed to the change by the findings 
of the £ankcy Commission of 1919 and 
by those of the Bold Committee of 1915. 
A Bill to nationalise railways and other 
inland transport was approved in principle 
hut Its original proposals were consider- 
ably Amended. Similarly, while the gov. 
was committed to pass a Bill establishing 
a measure of public ownership in the iron 
and steel iuduutry, it experienced some 
difficulty in drafting a Bill which would 
survive not only the criticism of the 
Opposition but also tho div. of opinion on 
amount and method of compensation 
among its own members. In some Helds 
of enterprise now legislation attempted to 
compromise between private ownership 


of profits from its development and 
improvement, taking away from the land- 
owner the right to decide when and for 
what purpose his land might be developed. 
Again, a Control of Investments Bill 
purported to give the btate control 
over issues of bonds to finance new 
undertakings and empower the gov. to 
guarantee priority to projects in which 
the I'onmmuity interest would bo served. 
•SVr further under Uickat Britain. 
1 1 istory 

Nationalism, spirit of nationality, the 
predominant feature of the modern state- 
system and, in the language of political 
thought to-day, the antithesis of Inter- 
nationalism. In an age when political 
Ideas and doctrines have become the 
.-.tuple of current- conversation, N\ has 
occupied the forefront of discussions of 
foreign affairs as one of the idea-forces 
(ideal- fortes as Fr. publicists stylo them) 
which are active in the contemporary' 
world and constitute so largo a part of 
the compelling power of latter-day power 
politics. N. is not to be confused with 
raciali-m, for many races may bo incor- 
porated in one nation-state, though 
racialism was the strongest element in 
the particular typo of N. preached by 
Hitler and, to some extent, it is implicit in 
the ideas of Ilcrdcr on the nation as an 
enlarged family. S. was the inevitable 
sequel to the growth of the nation-state 
out of feudalism and the medieval con- 
ception of sovereignty' as developed bv 
Maehiavclli, Hobbes, Locke, and Rous- 
seau. N. i*- a commonplace to-dav. 
because it is but natural that a politically 
compact people, speaking tho same lan- 
guage and sharing the same historical 
traditions and social customs or adherent 
to tho same creed should bo united 
politically as a sovereign independent 
nation. While as a political institution 
N. lias never been susceptible of clear 
definition, it is evident that it Is only with 
tho growth of the modern spirit of nation- 
ality that the complex problem of the 
national state arises. Different writ-era 
give varying emphasis to tho contributory 
factors noticed above, yet it is probable 
that none of them, whether religion. 
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language, ter., tradition, or economic 
interests can claim monopoly or even 
predominance. Unity of language is a 
strong factor in national unity but by no 
means decisive; for Soviet Russia, where 
there are hundreds of different languages, 
has given dramatic proof of the strength 
of her national cohesion ; while, conversely, 
a common language did not operate to 
prevent the separation of the Amor, 
colonies from England. Unity of religion 
may have formed the national character 
of the Spaniards or the Scots, but the great 
religious split between Protestants and 
Catholics has markedly failed to prevent 
national unification iu Germany. Unity 
of economic interest has more often than 
not been ignored in favour of more ir- 
rational considerations — the hist, of the 
peace treaties of 14)19 shows an almost 
uninterrupted record of N. cutting across 
economic ties. Perhaps the most pre- 
valent influence is community of hist., 
tradition, and culture, difficult to define 
in general terms, but altogether exercising 
an immensely powerful influence: for in 
Henan’s classic definition: ‘A nation is a 
xml. a spiritual principle. . . . The 
existence of a nation is a daily plebiscite, 
just as that of the individual is a continual 
affirmation of life " (Kenan, (Ju'cst ce. qu'une 
not urn 1 S82). Certainly patriotism may 
be the dominant note with individual 
political thinkers, as illustrated by Mas- 
zini’s stirring address to his fellow country- 
men (To the. Voung Men of Italy (1859)) 
to take up arms against their foreign 
masters. What is, however, incontro- 
vertible is that in the early nineteenth 
century N. was a revolutionary force, 
deriving its impetus from a sense of 
tyranny among many peoples who were 
far from enjoying political freedom. Tins 
revolutionary force was most strikingly 
exemplified in France, under the inspira- 
tion of the teaching of Rousseau, which 
‘invested the gospel of fraternity among 
men of the same nation with all the 
finality of a scientific dogma’ (Carlton 
Hayes). This teaching spread to other 
nations of Europe and within a century 
the spirit of nationality produced an 
independent Greece. Belgium, Serbia, 
Norway. Italy, and Germany. It is. 
however only gradually, though with 
increasing momentum, that X. has be- 
come an art iculatc force throughout tho 
world; thus the consciousness of nation- 
ality was only awakened among the* 
Chinese bv the labours of Sun Vat-sen, 
though in hi-* Three Principles of the People 
(1924) he speaks of his country’s ' lost 1 
nationalism, the revival of which is the 
divine mission of its four hundred million 
people.’ Under this revolutionary in- 
fluence the people*, of each of the European 
countries above mentioned became con- 
scious of nationality for the first time in 
tlielr hist., with all its implications, tho 
chief of which wat; that patriotic men of 
the same natior”should be brothers-in- 
arms ready to defend their liberties and 
traditions, their customs or way of life 
against the tyrant and thvir hearths and 
homes against the external aggressor. 
Whatever its defects in the eyes of political 


thinkers. N. has yielded impressive results 
in political democracy, inspiring great 
deeds, stimulating art and literature, and 
promoting popular education. But un- 
doubtedly the concept of N. was employed 
too often to emphasise to citizens what 
was peculiar in tradition and achieve- 
ments to their own nation, rather than to 
what mankind shared by way of common 
heritage. U emphasised tho exclusive- 
ness of each state and it encouraged 
selfishness in a new and national form in 
the same wav that individualism and 
laissez-faire had promoted tho prosperity 
of the bourgeoisie of all the great trading 
nations of the world at the expense of tho 
proletariat. It brought nations which 
had not yet achieved complete unity and 
independence, like tho Roles, the Irish, 
and the Czechs, into conflict with more 
fortunate nations; whilo in the fortunate 
nations it Induced a selfish intolerance 
which led to the oppression of dissident 
minorities and to the forcible imposition 
of their own civilisation arbitrarily upon 
those whom they regarded as ‘inferior’ 
races. Thus N. or the national theory 
‘marks tho end of the revolutionary doc- 
trine and its logical exhaustion and. in 
proclaiming the supremacy of the rights of 
nationality, the system of democratic 
equality goes beyond its own extreme 
boundary and falls into contradict ion wit h 
itself’ (Lord Acton, Essay on Nationality . 
18(12). Yet N. had an important mission 
in the world by marking the final eontiirt 
and end of two forces which are the worst 
enemies of civil freedom -the absolute* 
monarchy and the revolution. Ideally 
N. should have led, not retrogressivel.v 
to eighteenth -century indifferent cosmo- 
politanism, but towards tweut ieth -century 
internationalism, to a confederation of all 
the free nations of the world for mutual 
co-operation and support. It was the 
trag» rly of N. that on the eve of the First 
World War it had not led to this goal, 
and this fact has focused the attention of 
numerous publicists on its influence as the 
major predisposing cause of that war. N. 
was no less a decisive factor in bringing 
about the Second World War. Ger. N. 
became so aggressive that it sought to 
interfere in the affairs of other states 
wherever there were minorities of Gera, 
large or small in those -.talc*. Every- 
where in the twentieth century the spirit 
of nationality operated to reinforce tho 
anarchy both of internal ional polities and 
of international economics. ‘>l#lern 
imperialism, curiously enough, became an 
arc on the circle of exclusive nationalism. 
It was a vicious circle and tho only way to 
break it seemed to involve the method 
most, terribly anarchic — wur* (Hayes). 
Conversely N. iu the U.S.A., Whose public 
opinion has a profound effect on policy 
the world over, was so narrowly in- 
volved in what may he callufi tho Araer. 
way of life as to stress isolationism and to 
turn away from internationalism even at 
the cost of security. A moit important 
development of N. in Germany, Japan, 
and the other newer States was the 
economic activity of the State in which 
theories of a planned economy acquired 
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force from protective tariff 8 as an integral 
factor of political strategy. In modern 
Germany this has been especially exempli- 
fied by the malign activities of the 1. G. 
Farben Trust In exploiting, or in aiming at 
the exploitation of, the whole continent of 
tiuropo; but a development so directly 
in conflict with the individualism of liberal 
political theory, far from being a highly 
modern one, has its inspiration in the 
economic doctrines of Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte, Adam Muller, and Friedrich List. 
The emergence of Japan as a national 
state affords striking parallels to that of 
Germany in spite of the very different 
racial, historical, and social background, 
the nobility, feudal leaders, and merchants 
creating a modern state which rested oil 
very similar foundations to those of the 
Germany of Hitler. If in the older 
national states (Britain, U.S.A.j political 
authority and economic interests did not i 
co-operale in a common plan, the cxigen- | 
ries of war have resulted in assimilating 
their relat ive position eloselv to that of the 
totalitarian states. Some political theor- 
ists think that a crisis threatens the 
modern nation-state from two utterly 
opposed quarters -- the international 
monopolies and cartels which necessarily 
induce a deadly eunflli i * •♦ween national 
loyalty and international economic in- 
terests; and the 1 ideology of Communism, 
which accentuates social conflict as against 
national community, ranging members of 
the same economic and social class to- 
gether in opposition to other classes 
within the same nation. N. of all kinds 
is. to Marxism, a device of capitalist 
domination over the workers. See. C. J. 
Hayes. A IJrief History of the Great War , 
1920: 1L Russell, b'rmlom unit Organisa- 
tion 1SJ4--1UJ4 , 1931: J. Huxley and 
A. Haddon, II ’e Europeans. 1935; II. 
Loskt. The Stall hi Unary and J’rarticc, 
193a; 1*. Henry. Lc I'robUnie dcs natuma- 
lites. 1937; R. Grossman, Gortrumenl and 
the Oorcmed, 1939: A ationahsm. b> study 
group of Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1939; A. Zimmern ted.). Modern 
/* ohtical JJftrtrnies, 1939: K 11. Carr, The 
Future of Nations, und Tht Ttrcntu years’ 
(’risri, 1939: JO. Norman, Japan’s Ewer- 
yen ce as a Mod*m State, 1910; W. Fried- 
mann, The Crisis of the .\ahovol State, 
1943: and H. M. Chadwick. The Xational- 
ifus of Europe and tin ti north of National 
Ideoloaies, 1945. 

Nationalist Party (Irish), Irish political 
ruovettient tor Home Rule (q.r.) which 
became an important, force in the Brit. 
House of Commons in the late seventies of 
last century under l’mncll (y.r.). When 
the Liberals and Conservatives were of 
almost equal strength the Nationalist vote 
was of vital importance. John Redmond 
(q.v.) succeeded Parnell as the party’s 
leader in 1899. it. became defunct in 
1918 on the rise of Sinn Fein ( q.r .). 

•Nationality Act, British (1948). This 
Act. winch was enacted on July 30, 1948, 
replaces the British Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Act of 1914 as the basis of the 
law of Brit., citizenship. Kvcry person 
who, under this Act. is a citizen of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies, or who is 


or becomes a citizen of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of ri. Africa, 
India, Pakistan, S. Rhodesia, and Ceylon, 
shall by virtue of that citizenship have 
the status of a Brit, subject. Kvery 
such person having such status has the 
choice of being known as a Brit, subject 
or as a common citizen of the common- 
wealth, both expressions having the 
same meaning (this proviso was made 
because some might, not wish to be called 
Brit, subjects, e.y. Fr. Canadians or 
Indians or .Sinhalese). The Act provides a 
new method of giving effect to the prin- 
ciple that the people of each self-governing 
country within the Brit. Commonwealth 
have both a particular statuH as citizens 
of their own country and a common status 
as members of the commonwealth. Under 
a common clause accepted by all the 
cominouwea.lt b countries (except Kire 
(r/.r.)) all persons recognised as Brit, 
subjects in nuv part of the commonwealth 
are recognised as such throughout the 
whole ot it. To preserve the principle of 
| complete unity of status, there is a single 
citizenship, governed by identical con- 
; dilions and applicable without distinction 
; to the . people* of the United Kingdom 
S and Brit, colonies. The permanent pro- 
• visions governing the acquisition of 
I citizenship of the United Kingdom and 
I colonics are based on the principles 
; previously governing the acquisition of 
Brit, nationality under the Act of 1914. 

1 The ff rst generation b. in anot her common - 
! wealth country of a father b. in the United 
. Kingdom or colonies, is a citizen of the 
i United Kingdom and colonies, hut not the 
j second general ion. Citize ns of the United 
K ingdom ami colonies who aeq uire citizen - 
j ship of oilier commonwealth countries 
! (i.e. possessing 'dual citizenship’) may, 

; if the.v wish, denounce their citizenship 
I of the United Kingdom and colonies. 

; Citizens ot Kire cease to be Brit, subjects, 
j though Lire citizens in the United King- 
! doiu at the time the Act was passed con- 
! tinuc to lmv e all the rights and obligations 
! of llrit. subjects and all Kire citizens are 
J reutt d under Brit, law in the same way as 
Brit, subjects and not as aliens. The Act. 
removes women's disabilities as regards 
nationality, and for nationality purposes 
married women are placed in the position 
; of single women. From the date when 
i the Act became law, women citizens of the 
I T inted Kingdom and colonies do not, as 
j theretofore, Iom* their citizenship on 
j marriage to aliens, and may onlv divest 
themselves of it by a formal aet of renun- 
ciation. Women married to aliens when 
the Aet was passed, had their nationality 
restored, becoming citizens of the United 
Kingdom and colonies or of some other 
commonwealth country. Alien women 
marrying citizens of the United Kingdom 
mnl colonies no longer automatically 
acquire citizenship on marriage, but if 
they desire may apply for registration, to 
be granted in tin? home secretary's dis- 
cretion. Women v itizens of other com- 
monwealth countries on becoming citizens 
of the l* lilted Kingdom and colonies do 
not automatically acquire their husband’s 
citizenship, but xuay claim it as of right. 
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whether or not they ore resident in the scheme in June 1947 (Omd. 7121) re- 
united Kingdom or colonies. commending the estab. of twelve N. P. 

In April 1949 Eire became, by her own by Ann. instalments of four over a 
action, a republic and left the common- period of three years, ns follows: (first 
wealth. But, in fultlliiieiit of tho Brit*. Instalment) The Lake DIst. (892 sq. m.). 
Prime Minister's promise that S. Irishmen N. Wales (879 sq. m.). The Peak JMst. 
would not be treated as foreigners in the (572 sq. m.), Dartmoor (392 sq. m.); 
United Kingdom in spite of their country’s (second instalment), The Yorkshire Dales 
unilateral action in declaring her inue- (035 sq. in.). The Pembrokeshire Coast 
pendence of Crown and commonwealth, (229 sq. in.). Exmoor (318 sq. in.). The 
the United Kingdom Parliament in May 8. Downs (275 sq. m.): (third instalment) 
Introduced t lie Ireland Bill, one purpose of The Roman Wall (193 sq. m.), Tho N. 
which was to confirm citizens of the new Yorkshire Moors (014 sq. m.), Brecon 
republic in all the rights which they held Beacons and Black Mts. (oil sq. in.) and 
in the United Kingdom while Eire was The Broads (181 sq. m.). Tho Cornish 
still a member of the commonwealth. Coast, one of the ten amis chosen first 
The eiroct of the Bill is that in hah. of Eire in the Dower Report, was omitted because 
van claim to remain Brit, subjects or, if of administrative difficulties in treating 
they prefer, be citizens of the republic of It as a national park, lint it is among the 
Eire and still reside in the United King- * consen utlon areas’ scheduled for a 
doiii on the same conditions as in the past, somewhat different and looser form of 
A new clause was inserted in the Bill as administration. These conservation 
tho result of an amendment by the Lords areas include such diverse stretches of 
to which the gov. agreed. It made clear scenery as the X. and y. Pennines, the 
that, whatever might he the position Wye Valley, the New Forest, Chamwood 
under Eire law, a person b. in S. Ireland of Forest, and other famous localities varying 
a y. Irish father, who was domiciled in N. in size from 053 to 1 1 sq. in. Control of 
Ireland on Dec. 6, 1922, and who had not the parks Is proposed in two parts, central 
acquired Eire citizenship by residing and local. At the centre there is to be 
permanently in y. Ireland on or after the N. P. Commission, appointed by the 
April 10, 1935, or by registering as an minister of town ami country planning aud 
Eire citizen, did not cease to be a Brit, financed by the Exchequer. The task of 
subject on Jan. 1, 1949, and became on this Commission is to e\olvc a common 
that date, a United Kingdom citizen policy throughout the parks, to integrate 
unless he was a citizen or potential citizen it with the national and local economies, 
of some other commonwealth couutry. and to keep close touch with the Ministry 
But the special status thus accorded to of Agriculture, the Forestry Commission, 
Irish citizens by this Bill involves ques- and the Biological Service, which is one 
lions in international lawr and international of t he proposals put forward by the Wild 
relationships which arc not within the . Life Conservation Hpccial Committee 
competence of the Brit. Parliament to (Cmd. 7122). This latter report recoin - 
settle. and Indeed they remain to be mends a nation-wide biological service 
answered. under a permanent nature consen utlon 

National Liberal Club of London, is the hoard to preserve and stnd.\ the wild 
headquarters in Croat Britain for social life of England ami Wales. The main 
purposes of the Liberal party. The club, recommendation is that the gov. should 
which was opened in >887, U pleasantly take general responsibility for conserving 
situated on the Thames Embankment anil controlling the country’s Hnra aud 
near Charing Cross station, and houses j fauna and should also protect tho goo- 
thc Gladstone Library of 25,900 books, I logical and physlogruphical features on 
mainlv political und sociological. : which the plants and animals live and 

National Parks. The phrase national j depend. These measures would entail 
park is variously used in different I the expenditure of public money on taking 
countries. The definition adopted by the j over the management of the reserves ami 
N. I\ Committee (England and Wales) is , in employing scientists; but (according 
that of Mr. John Dower’s Report on • to the report) tlie benefits would he great 
Xalional Rarka (Cmd. 9928). viz. *an ex- ; and would extend over agriculture, 
tensive area of beautiful and relatively forestry, r:i me preserving, park and 
wild country in which, for the nation's • estate management , fresh -water fisheries, 
benefit and by appropriate national j as well as water stipph , drainage, quarry- 
decision and action, (a) the character- i ing, and many aspects of civil engineering, 
tetic lamLcapo beauty is strictly pro* Recognition of the inalienable rights of 
served; ibj access and facilities for public ! the National Trust over its properties 
open-air enjoyment are amply provided, | is to he found in the provision protecting 
(c) wild life and buildings and places i them from compulsory purchase. Tho 
of architectural and historic interest arc ( onus of upkeep of public footpaths is put 
suitably protected, while (d) established | on the highway authority, -with power to 
farming use is effectively maintained.’ reclaim from private persons discovered 
The Committee mentioned above was \ to be under customary obligation, though 
appointed in Jjity 1945 by tho minister i it is suggested by many that tlie public 
of tn. and comltry planning to consider ! interest would be bettor served by 
the areas proposed in the Dower report removing such private obligations alto- 
and their special requirements, tho gethcr. Not all the proposals of the 
measures necessary to secure the objects N. P. Committee have been adopted In the 
of N. P., and the conservation of wild Bill, but quite enough to mark a great 
Ufe. The committee prod need Its detailed advance in the preservation of the country* 
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side and the provision of access to its most 
attractive areas. 

After the Bill had passed through 
Standing Committee and been recom- 
mitted to the Commons, the terms of 
service of N. P. commissioners were 
improved, and they may now he members 
of Parliament. But their powers and 
status are derived entirely from the min- 
ister of town and country planning. 
They may make recommendations and 
notify their opinions; they mav even 
call upon the minister to inquire in private 
why their recommendations have not been 
acted upon, and in some cases ask him 
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Tin Prime's Highway, Bull’s Pa-s. jhmi Sydney. 


essentials as regards the continent of 
Africa. It was hoped by advocates of 
conservation that, after the war, the 
United Nations, undor the lead of 
Britain, would adopt a world-wide con- 
vention on the linos of the 1933 con- 
vention, for that convention contained a 
number of excellent provisions for wild 
life conservation. Unquestionably the 
keynote of the convention was the proposal 
to establish the national park, inalienably 
set aside under public control as a sanc- 
tuary. A miniature national park of 
about 40 sq. m. has been estab. near 
Nairobi. Beyoud this no N. P. have been 
made in any Brit. African dependency. 
Kenya has passed a National Parks Act. 
and in 1948 by a formal resolution in the 
Kenya Legislature it was decided to 
establish the Tsavn Nutional Park r»r 
7000 sq. m. (see under Kknya). In 
Tanganyika an area in the Serengeti has 
been declared tv national park, but the 
park is under no control. There arc. of 
course, many ‘game reserves* in the 
various colonies, in which hunting is con- 
trolled, but the administration of such 
reserves, as of the other provisions of the 
convention, is governed by the adequacy 
of departmental staffs, and it Is believed 
that in no colony except N. Rhodesia Is 
the stall adequate to the duties they 
should Is* called upon to perform. It is, 

! however, also to he emphasised that 
i frequent h oflleial policy aims at destme- 
j tion rather than conservation, particularly 
| in lly-lwlt arena where farmers near the 
reserves demand the slaughter of game 
I animals on the supposition that it is only 
1 by the extermination of such animals that 
! the tse-lse fl> can also be exterminated (zee 
! C. F. M. Swynnortou, The Tsetse Flies of 
I Fast .1 frit a. their Kcolofjy and Control). 

, For a list of the X. P. and reserves of 
|('atiu<hi. s’K under Kami; Hkskkvr. A 
I description of the great Yellowstone and 
j \ oseiultc X. P. of the U..S. will be found 
! under t hose names. The chief Australian 
! national park is at Fort Hacking, New S. 
j Wales puea a 7 mi. m.), and lies l;» in. 
j S.S.W . of Sydney, bordering on the 
! Paeillo for 7 \ m. 

| National Park, Scottish, see under Scot* 


to use his powers in default. This, 
however, seems to he tlu* limit of their 
powers, which, for the rest, are restricted 
to advising the minister and the existing 
planning authorities. Some contend that 
what is needed is a strong and independent 
commission and that the local admin- 
istration of N. V. should be entrusted to 
bodies outside the control of the local 
planning authorities, because the interest 
to bo upheld is a national one, and is 
bound to conflict at many points with 
local Holf-interest.. 

y at ion a l Forks in Afriea.— The Brit. 
Gov. presented to an international con- 
ference in London (1933) a draft con- 
vention relative to the ‘preservation of 
fauna and flora in their natural state’ and 
the delegates, considering that the natural 
fauna and flora of certain parts of the 
world, and In particular In Africa, were in 
danger, accepted the convention in all 
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National Physical Laboratory, The, was 
opened in 190*2, managed by an executive 
committee arid general board, but under 
the ultimate control of the Royal Society, 
with the object of assisting industries, 
research, etc. It is situated at Tedding- 
ton. Middlesex. There are nine main 
depts.: (1) Phvsics; <2) Light; (3) Elec- 
tricity: (4) Radio; (5) Metrology; (6) 
Engineering; ^7) Aerodynamics; (8) Metal- 
lurgy and Metallurgical Cbem.; (9) The 
Win. Fro ude Laboratory. Observations 
on terrestrial magnetism, the electricity 
of the atmosphere, etc., are carried on, and 
a large number of barometers, thermo- 
meters. etc., are tested, on payment of a 
small fee. The physics dept, deals with 
<1 nest ions of maintaining electrical stan- 
dards. photometry, optics, thermometry, 
etc. The engineering dept, investigates 
the behaviour of bodies under sustained 
and intermittent pressure, impact, etc. 
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and tests road materials. The nietallur- World War. As at Deo. 31, 1941 the 
ffical dept, carries on research connected authorised capital was £00,000,1)00 of 
with the constitution of metals, alloys, which £9,479,410 was paid up. The head 
etc. The Win. Froude laboratory carries oiiice of the bank is situate at 15 Bishops* 
on experiments on model vessels. The gat-o, London, K.C.2. 
aerodynamics dept, deals with tho National Range, ace £a watch. 
numerous problems of mechanical flight. National Reform Union, association 
A collection of abstracts of all papers pub. founded in 18)54 by members of the com* 
by tho laboratory, and the results of mittco of the Anti-Corn-Law League ( q.v .) 
researches, are issued annually. to promote political reform. It was re- 

National Playing Fields Association, organised in 1875; lecturers are sent out by 
exists to provide adequate playing ilelds the union, and political literature widely 
for all sections of the community, and distributed. Tho objects include the 
playgrounds for children. The greater promotion of tho formation of Liberal 
provision of opportunities would menu a organisations, the propagation of political 
considerable improvement in general knowledge, and tho discussiou of topical 

health, would materially reduce the questions. 

number of juvenile delinquents, and would National Register, census of Great 

appreciably decrease the toll of deaths on Britain, taken on Aug. 15, 1915 and Sept, 
the road among children while at play. 10, 1939 to facilitate the best use of man - 
The association endeavours to ensure the power, for rationing purposes, 
acquisition, layout, and construction of National Research Development Cor- 

playing fields, protects existing fields from poration, was set up by tho Development 
appropriation for other purposes, helps to | of Inventions Act which was passed July 
secure gov. grants, uses its influence to 30, 1918. The object of tho Act is to 
persuade local authorities to make use of secure for Brit. Industry the maximum 
tlieir permissive powers for the prowsinn benefits for inventions and discoveries by 
of recreation grounds, and gives expert Brit, scientists. The corporation’s fuue- 
technical and legal advice on layout arid tions are (a) to secure, where the public 
specifications and other matters connected interest requires it, the development or 
with conveyance, dedication, trusteeship, exploitation of inventions resulting from 
etc. The London and Greater London research by gov. and other publicly 
Association is an organisation within linaneed organisations, ami any other in* 
the national body, and is concerned with \ volitions which it considers are not being 
the immense problem of catering for the sufficiently developed or exploited: and 
considerable needs of the metropolis, (b) to accept, acquire, and hold rights in 
The duke of Edinburgh is president of the inventions (including new processes and 
X. P. F. A., which was founded in 1925. techniques) and to grant or dispose of 
National Portrait Galleries. The gallery such rights for consideration or otherwise, 
in London was founded in 185(5. estab. at • The corporation, which in its work must 
S. Kensington in 1869, and finally moved j comply with the general directions of the 
to the present building to the N.K. of the ; Board of Trade, has no special powers of 
National Gallery in 1896. Its chief i acquiring putents, i.e. it cannot compel 
feature is the collection of portraits of | private firms ownL.* and suppressing 
Brit, historical characters, the upper > patents to sell them, and inventors arc in 
rooms containing portraits, arranged j the same legal relations to it uh to patent 
chronologically, of the sovereigns from j agents. The Board of Trade may ud- 
Ricbard II., Chaucer, fcfliakespeare. Grom- j vaneeto the corporation (within five years 
well, and the two Pretenders, while the j of its estab.) up to €5.000,000 for working 
lower rooms contain portraits of celebrated I capital, without interest for tho first- five 
statesmen, divines, and others. There ; years. The corporation may borrow 
are specimens of Van Dyck, Reynolds, : temporarily lip to £250,000 for general or 
Gainsborough, Romney, Raeburn, Law- 1 specific purposes, whilst if it is asked by a 
rence, and G. F. Watts. There is an gov. dept., in the public interest, to carry 
admirable catalogue by the first director, 1 out a project which results in a loss, the 
Sir George Scharf, K.O.B. (1820-95). For i latter mu> bo recouped from public funds, 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, National Rifle Association, founded in 
set under K din burgh. ' I860, and incorporated by royal charter 

National Provincial Bank, Ltd. This : in 1890, to encourage rifle shooting in the 
is one of the ‘big five’ joint-stock banks, king’s dominions. From 1860 to 1889 
in the Eng. banking world and was estab. meetings were held at- Wimbledon, after 
In 1833, the first branch being opened at which they were held at Bisley. The flrst 
Gloucester in 1831. On Jan. 10, 1866, the j shot at the first meeting at Wimbledon 
bank started to do banking business in was fired by Queen Victoria from a Whit- 
London, and sacrificed, by' this step, its I worth muzzle-loading rifle. The com- 
right to Issue its own notes. In 1871 the 1 petitions at Blsley at trim t marksmen from 
institution was registered as an unlimited i all parts of the world. For particulars as 
company under the Companies Acts, but : to prizes, range, etc., see Bislkv. The 
on April 8, 1880, it. was decided to register ! offices of the association are on Blsley 
the bank as a limited liability company, j Camp Ground, Brookwood, Surrey. 

In 1918 amalgamations were made with National Savings Certificates, first issued 
the Union of London and Smiths Bank and in Feb. 1916, to raise money for the First 
the Bradford Dist. Bank. In the foi- World War.sinee when there have been sov. 
lowing year the Sheffield Banking Com* later issues and one conversion Issue, 
p&ny was also absorbed and sev. other The flrst issue was at the cost price of 
banks hove been taken over since the First 15s. 6 d. each certificate, with a maturity 
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value of 26«. after ten years and interest at small trailer’s business increased, he 
Id. a month after the tenth year; the price* suffered from heavy taxation and price 
of the other issues was 16#., excepting the control, while, later, ‘superfluous* small 
sixth and seventh which were 1 5#., and shops and businesses were closed down 
the period ten years for the second, third, altogether and the idea of saving the most 
conversion, and sixth and seventh issues, needy section of the middle class was soon 
eleven yearn for the fourth issue, and abandoned. See farther under Hitler. 
twelve years for the fifth issue. Maturity National Sporting Club, club for gentle- 
values were, for the first and second Issues, men interested in sporting and theatrical 
20#.. 24#. for the third issue or 28s. and matters, it was started in 1891, and 
33s. if held longer than the original period W as long noted as the scene of the prin. 
(and with higher interest if held for such contests, both amateur and professional, 
longer periods), conversion issue, 21#., f n the boxing world. After the Second 
fourth and fifth issues, 23#.. sixth issue. World War the club ceased to exist. 

20#., seventh issue, 20#. fid., and eighth National Stud, Brit, state -sponsored 
issue, 13#. The total number of ocrtifl- racehorse breeding farm, founded by 
cates sold up to March 31. 1949, was Lord Wavortrec in 191G. Its first centre 
4,324,389,733 (excluding those of tlie con- was at Kildare, Eire, but in Oct. 1943, it 
version issue), representing a cash invest- was moved to Gillingham in Dorset, 
ment of £3,159,91 4,0o». The amount, in- The X. S. is one of the prin. centres of the 
eluding accrued interest,, remaining to the i blood-stock industry, and the finest 
credit of investors on March 31 , 1949, was I possible racehorses are bred for both the 
approximately £2,13(5,200,000. In 1947- i home and foreign market. Stamina and 
1918 £223,7 50,000 was subscribed and j speed are carefully studied, and only 
£13.'}, 150,000 (excluding interest) was ! horses with a long record of racing sun- 
repaid. j cesses are kept for breeding. A stallion 

National Socialism, Gcr. nationalist | at. the N. i<.. being national property, can 
movement led by Adolf Uitlor. A Gcr. 1 be used by any owner with a mare good 
National Socialist movement originated | enough to he 'mated with him, and the 
in 1912 in tlie National Socialist Labour ; stud fen is appreciably lower than on a 
party formed at Karlsbad (then in good private stud farm. The king lenses 
Bohemia) by agroim or v- 'b'ten Gers., but horses from the X. S. and pays the gov. 
no direct link of this party with that of j one-tliird of any stake money he wiriH. 
Hitler law been proved. Hitler’s party . Although nominally a non-profit making 
was founded at Munich by Drexler in 1919 j concern, the X. S. shows an accumulated 
as the, Gcr. Labour party and renamed the ' profit of £195, 000 «ince i1s foundation. 
National Socialist, tier. Labour party by! National Theatre (Britain). N. Ts. 
Hitler. In 1920 the party adopted a pro- j have exuded for many years in other 
gramme the chief aims of which included European countries than Britain. In 
the union of all Gers.. abrogation of the j France, for example, there has been such 
Versailles treaty, persons of try an blood i an institution for about 270 years. The 
only to be members of the nation, foreign j movement, for a X. T. in Britain is a 
nationals to be excluded from Germany, comparatively recent development, and 
nationalisation of trusts, substitution of the fird plans for a X. T. to be built by 
Ger. for Rom. law. nationalist education, j public subscription were laid by Harley 
and improvement of the nation’s physique. J Granville- Barker (q.v.) and Wm. Archer 
Only the nationalist, as distinct from the ’ (q.v.) in 1903. Sreven years later this 
Socialist, slogans were fulfilled, and from j scheme was combined with another 
the year 1933, when Hitler came to power. ; already in existence, to provide a national 
no attempt at systematic Socialism in the i memorial to Shakespeare. The appeal 
traditional sense was made, though .then launched by the Shakespeare 
economic? initiative and control passed > Memorial X. T. Committee attracted 
entirely to the State, not out of regard for ; manv distinguished supporters and some 
Socialist theory but in furtherance of the 1 contributions. Tlie largest contribution 
policy of rearmament. The Nazi (q.v.) I was that of Sir Carl Meyer, who gave 
part>. the sole lawful political association i £70.000 towards the cost of building a 
in Germany, was based on the leadership , theatre which it was hoped to open in 1916 
principle anil the party members had no j in the tercentenary of Shakespeare's 
rights in relation to the conduct of policy, j death, but this was prevented by the out- 
which was the exclusive function of the i break of war in 1914. It was not until 
‘Fulirer.’ Subsidiary organisations of the i 1937 that a site of one acre near the 
party of a compulsory character were j Victoria and Albert Museum was pur- 
tho Ger. Labour Front, emu prising all eni- ! chased, where it was proposed to erect the 
ployees, and the Hitler Jugenil (Youth), ! X. T.. for which the committee had been 
and tho party also organised its own colla ting subscriptions. After tlie Second 
military forces, the S. A. (Sturm Ahteiluu/t World War it was decided that the theatre 
or storm troops) and S.S. (Schulz Staff cl, should be erected in a more central 
protective squadron). After the H.A. locality. Tho L.G.C., who contemplated 
purge of June 30, 1934, the S.S. or Hite setting up a cultural centre in the area 
assumed greater importance in t he party between the Co. Hall and Waterloo 
system. A party congress was generally Bridge, offered to exchange a site on the S. 
hold at Nuremberg c\ery ycur. The bank of the Thames for tho site in S. 
original basis of the party lay in the middle Kensington helu by the Shakespeare 
class, which the Nazis promised to save National Memorial Committee and also to 
from tho ruin threatened by big business provide approaches and roadways to the 
and the economic crisis, but while the centre. The Joint Council of the N. T. 
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and the Old Vic then hml at Its disposed 
about £70,000, but It was estimated that 
to build a worthy memorial theatre would 
cost about £1,000.000. This sum being 
outside the range of the Joint Council, it 
was decided that the gov. should ask 
Parliament to underwrite the project and 
to give guarantees and assurances that 
money up to £1,000,000 would be forth- 
coming as soon as it was possible to erect 
the memorial. The gov. accordingly 
introduced a two-clause Bill to that 
effect (1910). The first clause provided 
that the Treasury might make a contri- 
bution not exceeding £1.000,000 towards 
erecting and equipping the theatre and the 
second made provision for the appoint- 
ment of tiustees. Tlio architects’ plans 
provided for a building containing two 
theatres: one seating 1200 people, and the 
other about 500. There would also be 
accommodation for workshops, stores, 
conference rooms, library, canteens, and a 
public restaurant. It was also intended 
by the gov. to stimulate the art of the 
theatre and to organise X. T. tours 
throughout the country and oversea. In 
the gov.'s view the X. T. should be as 
much a national theatrical centre as a 
N. T. for the cap. of the commonwealth. 
In this connection it is to be noted that 
there is an Act of 194S under which 
municipalities can begin to build municipal 
theatres and civic centres, so that they 
<jan receive the repertory companies and 
other players who would undoubtedly 
begin to tour from this national centre. 
The proposed X. T. is not to be looked 
upon solely as a memorial to Shakespeare, 
especially iu view of the memorial theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon; but rather as one of 
the ilrst of a chain of living theatres 
throughout the country.* 

National Trust. The X. T. acquires 
lands and houses of natural beauty and 
interest to ensure their preservation. 
Founded in 1895 by Oetavia Hill, ISir 
Robert Hunter, and f'dnon ltawnsley, its 
status was confirmed by the National 
Trust Act, 1907, and later Acts of 1919, 
1937, arid 1939 confirmed and increased 
its powers. Lands or buildings be- 
queathed to the X. T. and declared 
Inalienable, arc exempt from death duties: 
properties arc generally cither self- 
supporting or accompanied by endow- 
ments of money or land. A tenancy may 
be substituted for a freehold, under the 
‘Country House Scheme’ where the 
owner wishes continued residence for 
himself and his descendants. The trust j 
is controlled by a president and a council 
of fifty, partly elected, and partly ap- 
pointed by various representative bodies: 
any person may acquire membership, j 
There are eight committees to deal with 
particular sphere of work, three regional, 
and six dtst. representatives, and more 
than a hundred local committees. Under i 
the Town and Omntry Planning Act of 
1947 the N. T. the same position as an ; 
ordinary landowner, as regards its alien- 
able land; for its inalienable land it does 
not share In the Loud Fund and does not 
pay a development change. The trust is 
financed by bequests left for the benefit 1 


of particular properties, or the acquisition 
of new T properties, and by public appeals. 

Many types of land and property are 
reserved by the N. T. Its finest historic 
ouso is Knolo, in Kent, a combination 
of country home, Renaissance mansion, 
eccles. palace, and feudal mauor house, 
given in 1946 by Lord Sackville. There is 
also Little Morcton, Cheshire, a fine speci- 
men of sixteenth-century half-timbered 
work; Montaoute in Somerset, Blfckllng 
Ilall in Norfolk, with an estate of 4500 ac., 
and others. Castles include Bodiam 
(c. 1380), Tattershull (c. 1440), and 

Lindisfarne (1550). There are nearly 
twenty pro-Rom. and Horn, antiquities, 
including Chedworth Rom. villa and 
Hadrian’s Wall: Lacock Abbey is a fine 
example of medieval architecture. Whole 
vils. have been placed under the trust’s 
care: the llolnieote estate nlone includes 
Solworthy. Allerford, Bossington. and 
Luccombo. Tenants uro found for more 
than 500 farms, 45 ac. of agric. land, and 
20.000 uo. of grazing land owned by the 
trust. Many miles of coast in England, 
Wales, and Ulster are owned or protected. 
T1u*tc arc mis. such as Srafcll Pike, moor- 
lands like the 12.240 ac. of the llolnieote 
estate, and valleys like the 1250-ae. 
Dolmelynllyn estate on the Ffestiniog 
road. Ornithological reserves include the 
Fame Is. (Northumberland) purchased in 
1924 by public subscription, the Calf of 
Man. Wicken and Harwell Fens. In 1918 
the N. T. began to undertake the care of 
formal and Informal gardens, and a joint 
committee with the Royal Horticultural 
Society \vu-* set up for this purpose: t-lie 
first acquired was Uidcntc in Gloucester- 
shire. and others include Kilicrton. Pack- 
wood. and Stourhead. Bridges are also 
preserved, such as Ktainforth Bridge in 
. Yorkshire. Fashing !n Surrey, and sov. 
j packhorse bridges in Somerset. The 
j greatest single area possessed by the trust 
: i> Monk (’oniston estate in Lakclaml. of 
l 4300 ac.. bequeathed by Mrs. Win. 11 cells 
(Beatrix Potter). 

The headquarters of the X. T. are at 
12. Queen Anne’s Gate, London S.W.l: 
there is a separate N. T. for Scotland, and 
similar bodies have been instituted in 
other countries including Eire, Belgium, 
U.S.A., Australia, and New Zealand. 

National Union of Teachers (N.U.T.), 
j official organisation of the members of the 
! teaching profession engaged in elementary 
! or state-governed secondary schools, and 
may be termed the teachers’ trade union. 
It was formed in 1 870 :( 1 ) To associate and 
unite the teachers of the kingdom of 
England and Wales. (2) To provide 
means for the co-operation of teachers and 
the expression of their collective opinion 
upon matters affecting the interests of 
education and the teaching profession. 
(3) To improve the conditions of education 
in this country, and to obtain the estab. 
of a national system of education, and to 
•secure for all public elementary schools 
adequate financial assistance and accom- 
modation. (4) To afford to the Board of 
Education and other public or private 
organisations In connection with education 
the advice of the association. (5) To 
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secure the effective representation of 
educational interests in Parliament. ((5) 
To watch the working of the various Acts 
of Parliament in connection with edu- 
cation, and to secure the removal of 
abuses. (7) To raise the status of the 
teaching profession, and to open the 
highest posts in the educational service of 
the country, including the inspectorate 
of schools, to tht) host equipped members 
of the union. There arc also a provident 
society, a teachers* benevolent and 
orphan fund, and orphan homes in con- 
nection with the union. In addition to 
the above aims, the union affords advice 
and assistance to mem hors in legal mat- 
ters. The union examinations hoard 
conducts examinations and issues diplomas 
in various commercial and educational 
subjects. The present membership is 
about 150,000, being approximately 75 per 
cent of the total number of teachers. 
The executive of the X.IJ.T. K vested in a 
eouneil consisting of the president, the 
vice-president, the ox- president, the 
treasurer, arid thirty-three other elected 
members. In 1038 there were negotia- 
tions for affiliation or amalgamation 
with Homo or all of the numerous smaller 
teaching professional asr*ociat ions which 
include teachers in private and public 
schools. The secret.'.! * of the X.U.T, is 
Sir Frederick Mariuor, anl t Sic offices are 
at Cheltenham. See The Yearly Handbook 
and Account of the Confirmee Proceed i nys. 

Nativity, name given to the Christmas 
season, celebrating the birth of Jesus 
Christ, which is fixed by the Church as 
Dec. ‘2 5. Also, the X. of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is a festival in the Horn. 
Catholic Church, and rolobrated nu Sept. 
8. This festival was formally appointed 
to he observed by the Synod of Salzburg 
in a.i>. 800, but had in reality been cele- 
brated siuce about Gtfo. For the various 
usages in connection with the X. of Christ. 
see CimiSTM.vs. In astrology, N. has the 
same meaning as horoscope. 

Nalroliie, zeolite, one of the common 
secondary products after minerals of the 
nopheline group. Is found in the basalts 
of Ireland and Scotland, Auvergne, etc. 
It lias the composition Xa.0.Al;>()n,3Si0 2 
•- 2II 2 (). is white or yellowish-red in 
colour and usuallv transparent (sp. gr. 2**2. 
hardness 5-5). Fuses in flu* candle Homo, 
and gelatinises with acids silica being 
liberated. 


yellowish -brown, with bright yellow lino 
running down tlio back. It moves by 
walking or short runs instead of hopping. 
The male has a vocal throat-sac which, 
when distended, is larger than the head. 
The eggs are laid in the water and the 
tadpoles ure extremely small. 

Natural (in music), the term applied to 
any un -inflected note. The normal key, 
which begins on C. is constructed on Xs. 
The sign a is used to cancel a preceding 
sharp or flat. 

Natural Gas. In some parts of the world, 
gases of different, composition are found 
associated with rocks of varying geological 
age. They are usually confined under 
pressure, and boring serves to free them 
from their site. The gases often consist of 
a mixture of hydrocarbons of the methane 
series in which the first member, methane, 
predominates. But there may he present 
ethane, propane, butanes, pentanes, 
hexanes, etc., as well a-> nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, and sometimes helium and other 
rare gases. Occasionally hydrogen sul- 
phide is present in fair amounts. These 
X. Us. are frequently associated with 
oils. About i)5 per cent of the world 
production of N. Us. comes from (J.S.A., 
whilst ranadu is responsible for the larger 
proportion of the remaining 5 per cent. 
The gases arc commonly carried for hun- 
dreds of miles along pipes and are em- 
ployed for heating purposes, domestic and 
industrial. The calorific value is high 
(uulc»s a lugh percentage of nitrogen is 
present;, being in the region of lObO 
B.Th.r. per cubic foot. In addition to 
this. X. (.. has been put to useful advan- 
tage in the making of many valuable 
organic products s' .oh as methyl chloride, 
alcohol, etc., in the driving of gas engines 
(f/.r.). In Utah, Colorado, and at Medi- 
cine Jim in Alberta there occurs a 
X. («. which is comparatively rich til 
helium, and by a process of fractionation 
nil the other gases present are liquefied, 
whilst riu‘ helium is pumped off and puri- 
fied u* fnr as possible. This is the source 
of i lie helium employed iu science and 
Indu-trv. The origin of this gas is prob- 
ably radioactive transformations which 
have taken place in the past. 

To -une extent X. (4. is found In coal 
mine*., when it gives rise to the dreaded 
firedamp. Th»- mixture of the gas with 
air is apt to be a very explosive one. and «u* 
it has neither any particular colour nor 


Natron, naturally -occurring sodium 
.sosquicarlmnutc, Xh.;C <>3 XalJU0.,.2H0 2 . 
formed by the gradual drying up of 
soda lakes. Deposits occur in many 
regions, notably near Bake Magadi iu 
Kenya, in Mexico, Venezuela, Hungary, 
and the U.S.A. The N. Lakes are a 
group of lakes, some sixteen in number, 
situated in the Wady At run or N. Valley, 
Lihvan Desert, Egypt, (U) m. W.N.W. of 
Cairo. The locality is also noted for four 
monasteries, from whoso libraries many 
valuable MSS. have been added to Euro- 
pean collections. 

Natterjack, or Rush Toad (Hufo cola - 
mita), indigenous to W. Europe. Smaller 
than the common toad, with shortened 
hind limbs, Bhort almost webless toes, 


smell it can only be detected by special 
men 1 1 -* iw P wv Lamp). Again flic X. G. 
snmetimes takes the form of carbon 
dioxide niainlx. This, in virtue of its 
high density compared with that of air, 
is inclined to collect in pockets. 

Natural History, term which originally 
mount the systematic study of all natural 
object.-*, animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
am! thus included all scicuccs, such as- 
blologN. geology, client., etc. With iu 
creasing knowledge and the growth of 
specialisation, such a term by its verj 
vagueness became unsuitable in many 
eases. It. is, win*; now used, practically 
synonymous with zoology , although by 
some naturalists it is confined to the study 
of the living organisms, thus not including 
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comparative anatomy. The name is chapter, where ho makes the well-known 
gradually falling into desuetude, but comparison of the world to a watch. (4) 
survives iu such titles as the Museum of The ontological argument, which we owe 
N. H., or, to give it its true title, the Brit, to St. Anselm, which bases belief on the 
Museum (N, II.). statement that ‘that must exist, than 

Naturalisation, see under Alien. • which no greater can be conceived.’ It is 

Naturalism, term of philosophy which developed at length in his Fnmlogion. (5) 
has borne dilTercut meanings according Tho argument, from man’s moral sense; 
to its use. When now used it generally and tti) tho argument from design in hist, 
denotes the antithesis of idealism, ami is Aquinas elaborated (2) and (3) showing 
akin to, though differing slightly from, (?od to be first mover, lirst etlioient. cause, 
materialism and pantheism. In theologj the only being ontologically necessary and 
it is the denial of the supernatural system perfect, and the ultimate designer of a 
of sanctitving grace. designed universe. From each and all of 

Natural Order of Plants, system of these attributes he deduced the idea of 
classification of the members of the God as simple, spiritual, autonomous 
vegetable kingdom according to the Being, infinite and perfect, transcending 
structural ami essential characters of each the created universe. This is still the 
individual, grouping 1 hose together which , classic N. T. of the ilotn. Catholic thoo- 
agrer iu the greatest number of characters, logians. The argument of S. Anselm is 
A species comprises individuals which generally discarded. 

agree in all their constant characters; ‘Nature,* name of a Brit, weekly 
species similar in important respects are periodical, estab. in Nov. It. aims 

grouped into a genus which with related at placing its readers in touch with the 
genera forms a natural order or family, results of scientific claims and discoveries. 
Classes arc Mill more comprehensive and urges tho claims of science to a more 
groups, and thes*‘ arc di\ ided into the two general recognition. Articles on scientific 
sub-kingdoms Phnnerogamia, or flowering . subjects, full accounts of new discoveries, 
plants, and Crypfogamia. or so-called ' re\ lews of notable books and papers, and 
flowerlcss plants. I accounts of noteworthy meetings, are 

Natural Philosophy, term denoting i included. Tho paper is pub. by Muc- 
pciencc as a whole, or that branch of it millan. 

usually called physics nt the present day. Nature Printing, name of a process of 
The philosophy of the ancients included obtaining plates or engravings by means of 
the study of natural phenomena and impressions taken from the actual objects, 
hypotheses regarding their relations. As and by printing from these impressions, 
knowledge progressed, there was a ten- Tins process can only be used in con- 
dency to subdivide science into various nection with objects which have fiat sm- 
spheres. In the course of differentiation, laces, such ns lace, and dried plants. Tin* 
the term natural philosophy was re- result is obtained by placing the object 
tamed for that branch of science which between two plates, one of copper and 
diKjs not deal with the ultimate structure i another of lead, and by pressing the plutes 
of substances, but only with such phono- I by means of a pair of rollers. The im- 
mena as light, heat, .sound, etc., which arc pression thus produced on the leaden pinto 
independent of chemical conception*. It may be used if oniy a few copies aro 
is no loDger possible to maintain such a | needed, but if a large number is required 
separation. See also Phymch; Heat, | a facsimile of it. may be obtained ou copper 
Light; iSor>u»; Magnetism: Elec- | by the electrotype process. 
tricity. See bir K. Whittaker, From \ Nature Study, modern revolt against the 
Euclid to Eddington , 1949. ! bookish tendencies of older methods of 

Natural Theology deals with such know- ’ education. It is encouraged in schools 
ledge of God os may be attained by the I with the object of teaching children to 
human reason without recourse to the aid ' observe for themselves and not to accept 
of divine revelations. The div. of Chris- \ common hearsay, with its frequently 
tian apologetic?' into two parts, revealed ' superstitious associations, as fact. In 
religion and N. T., is now* generally given j relation to the modern attempts to ro- 
up, the whole subject being treated on a | populate the countryside, N. S. Is of the 
wider basis and the evidence being or* 1 very first importance, especially in the 
ranged according as it. lies in the realm of ; country schools. The practical appli- 
physics, of psychology and metaphysics, ! cation of N. S. in schools by gardening, 
of morality, or of the spiritual. The Eng. and by the keeping of sinnll live-stock, 
classical defence of N. T. is Wm. Paley’s ■. such as poult rv and bees, lias in recent 
Evidences of Christianity (17 94). The aim v cars made rapid progress, 
of the argument from natural religion is Nature Worship, worship which is given 
to prove that God exists and to evolve to any of the powers or objects of nature 
such notion of God as is attainable by pure . and which assumes various forms. In 
human reasoning. This it strives to do most cases the powers nf nature are por- 
from six main arguments: (l) That of 1 sonified, and the spirit which is regarded 
general consent The universal belief ' as belonging to thorn is the object of 
of mankind has more than a subjective : adoration. Among the objects which are 
value; it bears witness to a law impressed 1 worshipped may be mentioned stones of 
In our natur#, (2) The cosmological various sizes and forms, trees which were 
argument, which, taking the world as the ; cither supposed to be tho deity or the 
effect argues a posteriori to a first cause, j dwelling-place of his spirit, animals which 
(3) The teleological argument, or argument are worshipped in some cases because, 
from design, stated by -Palcy in his first I they are supposed to contain the spirit of a 
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departed friend or relation, and in others beer, vinegar, chemicals, cotton, and 
because they are of use. The sun and woollen goods, etc. The most important 
moon were worshipped by some early building is the cathedral of St. Peter and 
tribes, as were also the stars, and they still Paul (1207-4 2). Pop 26,000. 
remain deities among some races. The Naunton, Sir Robert (1563-1635), Eng. 
worship of ri vs., water, and of mis. has author and statesman, noted for hi- book 
been practised in various countries at Fragmenta Ueaalia, or Observation# on. the 
different times and in different ways. Late Q. Elizabeth, her times anrl favorites 
sometimes the thing itself being the object (164 1 ), which was revised by Sir \V\ Scott 
of worship arid sometimes a- spirit cm- in ISOS, who added N.'s memoirs to the 
bodied in it. See also Animism; Moon; ed. J. Caulfield also ed. this book in 1814. 
Sj;n VVoushn*; Zokoamthiavism. *SV-« in 1601 N. was elected public orator at 
►Sir J. G. Frazer, The Gulden liouf/h (3rd Cambridge Univ. He attracted the notice 
ed.), 1007-15, and The Worship of Nature, of James I.. who appointed him master 
vol. i., 1026. of requests (1603 j. After holding other 

Naucratis, name of a (Ik. trading settle- political oil ices, he was appointed secre- 
nient in Egypt, which was situated tury of state (1618). See life by J. Caul- 
hetween Cairo and Alexandria, near the field. 1SJ1 ( t). 

modern Nehireh. The settlement was Nauplion, small fort. tn. and seaport, 
probably founded by Milesian colonists cap. of Argoli.s, Greece. at the N. extremity 
about the seventh century u.c.. and was of the gulf of Algos of Xatip)i»,aud 7 m. 
noted for its flowers and pot ter w The S.E. of the tn. of Argos, in the thirteenth 
site was discovered in ISSi, and I tie nuns century it was occupied by the Venetians, 
include those of temples, buildings, etc. and was taken by the Turks in 1540. 

Naud6, Gabriel (1600-53), Fr. scholar From 1821 to 1 835 it was the cap. of 
and librarian, b. in Paris. lie studied • Greece. The r und stead is out* of the best 
medieiiK* at Paris and Padun, and was I in Greece, having deep water, good shelter, 
physician to Louis XIII. In 102S he took 1 and the protection of t wo fortresses. Pop. 
charge of Cardinal Bagnio’-. library, and iu 1 7000. 

Kill was librarian to Cardinal ArberJiu s Nauplius, king of Eulxcu and father of 


and later to Queen (Cristina of Sweden. > Pulanicdc-. To avenge the death of his 
His book Atlas jn.ur fi une biblio- ' | son, whom the (Iks. had put to death 
t/u'tfuf. (2nd ed., 1614) was the first to \ during the siege of Troy, he watched for 
consider the met hodieal arrangement of a j the return of the Oiks., and as they ap- 
lihrar.v. in 1 6. >3 he was requested b> ! pronclird the coast of Eiibrea he lighted 
Ma/.arin to come and help him to re-form j torches on the dangerous promontory of 
his library, which X. had helped to collect, i Caplmren-. The «ail«uv., thus misguided, 
and was on his wav when be died at j suffered shipwreck. 

Abbeville. j Nauplius, un^egineiiled In r vie of the 

Nauen, tn. of lliandenburg. Germany, 1 lower erustuceu vvfih a .single frontal eye. 


20 ill. N.E. of Hraiideubiir^ 


Pop. 000(1. 


See < iu'st \cr \. 


Naugatuck, bor. of Connect lent . U.S.A., 
in New Haven m.. 27 in N.K. of Bridgc- 
port. One of tin* world’s largest rubber 
regeneration plants is here, and other 
muimfs. include chemicals, glass, plasties. 


Nauru Inland, i-. in the Pacific Ocean, 
situated in 166° E. long, and 26° 8. lat., 
udimm-tcied under mandate b> Great 
Hritam. \u-trahn. and New Zealand. 
Area s m|. m. Pop. 2700. of whom 200 


and aeroplane instruments. Pop. 15,300. 

Nauheim, or Bad Nauheim, tn. of Hesse, 
formerly in the grand -ducln of Hesse- 
Karmstadt. Germane. 21 m. X.N.E. of 
Frankfort -on-Main. It is a noted health 


are Europeans. In Nov. 1047 the United 
Nations general assembly brought N. I. 
within the United Nations trusteeship 
.system, with the govs, of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom as 


resort and possesses t licrmal saline spring-’ 


Joint administering authority. Valuable 


with a temp, of from SI to !»5 F. Pop. 

12 . 000 . 

Naumachia (Gk. from rare, 

n .ship, and u"\o, it battle), the name which 
the Itoms. gave to the mimic sea-tights 
which were waged as a spectacle, and also 
to the scenes of the combat-. The latter 
took place sometimes in the Circus 
Maximus, water being int induced -uth- 
cient to float ships. The first X. on 
record represented an engagement between 
the Tyrian and Kg>ptian ll**ets. mid was 
given by Julius Ca*sar in 16 n.r. in the 
t 'am pus Alartius. The custom of ex- 
hibiting imumaehite was not confined to 
itonm, as we find arrangements for 
flooding the amphitheatres at Capua and 
Minos. The combatant- fought ns in the 
gfaditorlal games, no quarter. being given; 
gladiators or condemned criminals were 
employed. 

Naumburg, tn. of Saxony. Germany, 
on the BuhIc, 24 in. S.W. of Ilalle. with a 
considerable wine trade, and manufs. of 


pltosphate deposits were discovered in 
I l SUM) and developed by the Pacific Phos- 
phate i ompaiiA In 19111 these interests 
were bought, up by the mandatory govs. 
The revenue m 1938 was £30,000. The is. 
was bomb' d hv Jap. planes on Hee. 10 
and 12. 19*1, and occupied iu Aug. 1942, 
until the .lai». >urreudorod iu Sept. 1945. 

Nau^ari, m e XiN\iti. 

Nausea, sense of sickness at the stomach, 
a <le-ne t<» vomit. The word i.- derived 
i from i .n\'. a ship, and is therefore especially 
1 associated with sea-sickness. The enn- 
dit ion i-, however, brought about bv many 
varied alTeotions of the nerves and 
digestive organs, and is a symptom of 
many diseases. 

Nausicaa, beautiful daughter of Alein- 
our. kmg of the Phteacians, and his queen 
Arete: was uote.' for her simplicity, 
modesty, and gentleness. One day when 
she w as playing bull on the shore with her 
maidens, the shipwrecked Ulysses sud- 
denly appeared, striking terror into all 
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but N., who took him to the court of her 
father. See Homer's Odyssei /, vl. ; and 
J. A. Symonds, The Greek Poets, vol. L, 
133-137, 1873-76. 

Nautch Girl (Hindu nach. dance), Indian 
professional dancing girl. Many are 
attached to temples where they perform 
sacred dances in hejewelled dresses; others 
are hired to entertain guests at private 
secular dances i.e. nautches in the strict 
sense. Moslem X. Gs. perform only in 
secular dances, as on the festival evening 
of Ramadan. The dance consists of 
osturing and slow stops, each part of the 
odv being used to express emotion. 

4 Nautical Almanac,’ gives the spherical 
co-ordinate? of the sun, moon, plauets, 
chief stars, and also the rectangular co- 
ordinates of the sun, for every day of the 
year (those of the stars change so little 
that ten-day Intervals sulllce), times of 
iKcnltations of sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, of eclipses, and scores 
of other matters essential to the astrono- 
mer. It is pub. annually at least a year 
in advance and collaboration between the 
»V. A. office and other similar institutions 
iu different countries is essential, owing to 
the magnitude of the work involved in 
making the necessary calculations. It 
was first produced in 1706 for 1767, and 
-continued the responsibility of the Astro- 
nomer Royal (although the work was 
supervised by a superintendent known as 
the ‘comparer’) untfl 1832 when it was pub. 
by order of the Board of Admiralty. 

Nautical Surveying, see under SUR- 
VEYING and Levelling. 

Nautilus, name given to two distinct 
Opbalopods, but the pearly N. is generally 
indicated, the paper N. being referred to 
the qnito distinct genus Arqnnauta. The 
genua N. inhabits the Indo-Paniflo Ocean, 



NAUTILUS rOMPILIUS 
A, swimming; B, hell in v-c tinii; C, crawling. 


and differs frottt all other living Cephalo- 
poda in having four gills instead of two, 
whence It is placed in a separate order 
(Tetrabranchia) of its class. Of over 
thirty genera of that order It is the only 
surviving genus. It differs, too. in having 


a number of small retractile feelers instead 
of arms with suckers and hooks, and in 
having an external chambered shell. 
The shell is pearly within, aud has a regu- 
larly convoluted form, the last whorl 
being equal to all the others. The 
chambers or cells are perforated towards 
the centre and connected by a slender tube 
or syphon which probably makes the 
progress of the shell muscle. The number 
of partitions in the cell Indicates the 
periods of growth, a new outer chain iter 
being added as the capacity of the previous 
one is outgrown. The total number of com- 
partments is often about thirty. Extern- 
ally the shell is covered with a calcareous 
layer and is brown in colour and marked 
by dark bands ‘like a tortoiseshell eat.’ 
The shell yields a flue mother-of-pearl, 
which is used for inlaying. The N. fre- 
quents the sea bottoms, wlioro, with its 
foot, it can make fairlv rapid progress. 
It lives chiefly on molluscs and small 
crustaceans, and is sometimes taken 
lobster pots and hoop nets. Like other 
members of its class, it occasionally swim 1 
backwards on the surface by propelling 
spouts from the syphon, the head and 
tentacles being projected out of the shell: 
but the rise is probably involuntary and 
caused by storms. The animal appears to 
be much exposed to the attacks of various 
enemies, having no operculum, and being 
but feebly attached to the shell, and it. is 
the onlv Cep halo pod which lacks the 
power of discharging an ink-like tluid to 
darken the water to escape from its 
enemies. On the Nicobar coast, of India 
its llesh is salted and dried. 

Navajoes, or Navahoes, are N. Amur, 
aborigines, forming the most important 
tribe of t he S. di v. of the Athabascan stock 
of the N. Amer. Indians. The remnants 
of the tribe are located in the Na\ajo 
reservation. New Mexico and Arizona, 
and number about 20,000. See Dr. VV. 
Matthews. Xaraho Leqends, 1887, and (’. 
Kluekhorn and I). Leighton, The XuvoJio, 
1 !U7. 

Naval Air Arm, title given in 1946 to the 
air component of the H. N., previously 
known as the Fleet Air Arm (r/.r.). The 
N.A.A., or naval aviation, comprises from 
one-quarter to one-tldrd of tho total 
strength of the R.N, 

Naval and Military Scientific Societies. 
Probably tho best known of these is the 
Royal United Service Institution, with its 
imposing homo in Whitehall. There are 
among others the institute of Koj-al 
Engineers at Chatham; the Royal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich, and the 
Institution of Naval Architects ; the Army 
Historical Research Society: tho Society 
of Nautical Research; add the Navy 
Records Society. Most of these bodies 
issue quarterly magazines: The Mariner's 
Mirror , The Journal of the Society of 
Nautical Research, and The Army His- 
torical Research Mayazine*. festal), soon 
after tho First World War) are all 
well-known productions which deal with 
naval and military subjects of current or 
historical interest. Tho Navy Records 
Society has no periodical, but issues 
rare and hitherto unpublished records of 
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the navy in vol. form, dealing with special 
events or important persons. 

Naval Cadet, see Naval Education 

Naval Colleges, Royal, see Naval Edu- 
cation. 

Naval Discipline Acts define the offences 
and procedure of nuval law. The first 
comprehensive code was drawn up by 
command of Richard Copur do Lion in 
1194 after his return from the third 
crusade. This code was known as the 
Naval Laws of Oleron from the is. in 
which the code was drawn up and sealed. 
It became the virtual basis of the sea laws 
of 1630 drawn up by order of King 
Henry VI 11., of which naval discipline 
forms a large part. The .Act which is now 
in force is the Act of 1884, which amended 
the Act of i 8f»(i. This Act defines the 
constitution of the court-mart nil which 
tries naval offences, and regulates its 
personnel according to the rank of the 
person charged. The Act also defines the 
limit of locality lor naval law. See 
(’cm'kt-Mahtial. 

Naval Education, for officers, is given at : 
M) The Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
through which officers are normally ad- 
mitted to the K.N. ruder the new sell erne 
ostalj. in DM 8 there arc three entries of 
cadets each year, at age of sixteen. 
Spec in I entry cadet, <* 1 . ,» biter age me 
also admitted and remain at Dartmouth 
for four months Instead of two years. 
Subsequently ail cadets spend eight 
months in a training cruiser before 
joining the fleet as midshipmen. Com- 
petitive examinations, held near the 
candidate's own school, make au initial 
selection, ami admissions arc finally 
decided by a full day’s test of diameter, 
aptitude, and intelligence. Fees have 
been abolished, and then' e* free hoard and 
lodging, parents pacing for uniform and 
personal ex ponses according to their 
means. (2) The Royal Naval Engineering 
College, Key ham, for officers specialising 
in engineering. A course lasts four years 
and midshipmen join the college on 
completion of their cadet training. New’ 
classes join in Jan. and Sept, each year 
«i ml training qualities officers for service 
alloat in the engineering branch, (li) At 
»ea by instructor and technical officers. 
(4) The Technical Schools of O turnery. 
Torpedo, Navigation, etc., at Portsmouth, 
ami, to a smaller extent, at other dock- 
yard ports, where all executive sub- 
lieutenants must, qualify for lieutenant. 
Technical schools also provide courses for 
specialists and other oil iens. (a) The Royal 
Naval College, tlreemva li. estnb. in 1873 
for the education of naval officers. Also 
includes the Naval .Staff College, t.lw* 
Naval War College, the School of Naval 
Architects, and Women's Uoyul Navul 
Service Officers’ Training Corps. In- 
struction is gi\en to naval and marine 
officers in all branches at ail stages of 
their career from sub -lieutenant to 
captain R.N.. in theoretical and scientific 
study bearing on their profession. The 
Royal Naval College is commanded by a 
vlco -admiral (president) assisted by an 
administrative and professorial staff. 
The president also has direct, control of 


the Naval War College where, with a 
captain R.N. as deputy, senior officers 
study the higher strategy of war. The 
Naval Staff College iH commanded by a 
captain R.N. (director). Officers from 
the army and R.A.F. also attend the 
Naval Staff and War Colleges. (0) Other 
cstabs. such as the Tactical. Joint Anti- 
Submarine, Signal Schools, Royal Naval 
Air Stations, etc. All R.N. educational 
esUibs. arc open to officers of the dominion 
navies and those of India ami Pakistan. 
Officers of foreign navies may also attend 
for special courses. For men and boys- - 
at boys' training cstabs. such as H.M.S. 



t/vun Copvn^t 


rriK HOVAl. NAVAL college, 
DARTMOUTH 

Royal N,i\ a! Official Photograph. 


(iain/es (Shot Icy). It.M.S. St. Vincent 
Kiohpnrt). at R.N. barracks, in the 
training squadron, and at technical 
school". At sea, general education is 
carried out b\ instructor officers and 
schoolmasters. R.N. vocational training 
to gi\e men an opportunity to improve 
their prospects of employment on return 
to civil life is carried out mainly by 
lectures at the naval depots and ul 
municipal training colleges, etc. 

Naval Expenditure. The real beginning 
of the expenditure of a fair proportion of 
the public funds on the upkeep of the uavy 
dates back to the time of Cromwell. 
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Previous to that time the navy, such as it 
was, had been supported chiefly by special 
grants and by ship money, a tax which is 
supposed to date back to the time of 
Alfred the Great. By 1088 N. K. had 
reached the suiu of nearly £1,000,000 
per annum, but during the eighteenth 
century, when we were struggling for 
colonial supremacy, the personnel of the 
navy and the cost of the upkeep went up 
by leaps ami bounds. Under the adminis- 
tration of the elder Pitt, the expenditure 
per anuuui reached £.>,.>00,000, und during 
the Amor. War of Independence the 
personnel of the navy reached practically 
100,000 men. and the expenditure was 
wellnigh £0,000,000 per annum. By the 
end of the Napoleonic war (18151 the 
expenditure had reached the colossal 
figure of £‘23,500.000. During the peace 
years which followed it remained evenly at 
about £7,500,000; this naturally increased 
during the Crimean war, when the figure 
again crept up to about £20,000,000. In 
the financial year ending March 1014 the 
total amount voted for the ua\ y was 
£45,075,000. The ratio-agreement, and 
limit of size of capital ships prescribed by 
the Washington Treaty of 1022 (g.v.) i 
prevented the race in armaments for many 
years and kept expenditure within 
tolerable bounds, and at the eml of the 
first decade and a half after the First 
World War the total figure did not much 
exceed £50,000,000, increases being mainly 
for replacements and modernisation, 
always within the treaty limits. Further 
limitations on design agreed on by the 
London Conference of 1030 imposed some 
check oil expenditure, while, under the 
London Treaty of 1936, qualitathc 
development of all the major navies was 
regulated, and the old Washington limit 
on capital ships retained. Thus in 1935- 
1930 expenditure was only £00.050.000. a 
low figure in view of the fact that ( lorinany 
was now free to build up to a higher ratio 
to Brit. construction 'and that ^eientiiW* 
development in armaments involved ever- 
increasing expense. But the chief factor 
in enhancing Brit. N. E. was the refusal of 
both Japan and Germany an v longer to In- 
bound by any treaty limitations whatever 
after the expiration of the Washington and 
London Treaties in 1930. lienee in the 
financial year 1937 -38 the figure for N. K. 
rose to £95,190,000, the increase being 
mainly in respect of three new’ battleships 
and some eighty other new ships all. 
however, being constructed within the 
qualitative limits of the treaty of London 
of 1930. In 1938-39 the total was 
£113,810,000 and, In view of the menacing j 
International situation, Great Britain eon- j 
teinplated adopting the ‘escalator’ clause I 
(allowing building over the 35,000 -ton [ 
limit) of the London Treaty, owing par* - 
ticularly to Jap. construction. In the , 
year 1 939-4 0 the figure reset o£l 49.399.000. 1 
fifty ships being added in the previous year , 
ana fiixty mor^m the year 1939. all tlds ! 
construction being directed against Ger- , 
many. In 1940-41 the total amount of 
N. E. rose sharply to £384,162,000, con- j 
struction being limited only by the build- 
ing capacity of the shipbuilding yards, j 


This figure continued to rise and in 1943- 
1944 reached £090,503,701. On eon- 
elusion of the Second World War it 
naturally fell, ami in 1918- 49 dropped to 
£153.000,000. In the following year, 
however, it began to rise aguin to 
£189.250,000, due mainly to Improvements 
in naval and civilian emoluments, ex- 
haustion of war stocks, und higher 
prices. With prices still rising; with the 
necessity to replace obsolescent equip- 
ment and to meet the advance of science 
l>y supplying the fleet with the latest 
devices (all more complicated and 
expensive) it is unlikely that, N. E. will 
drop m the foreseeable future. 

Naval Literature. The literature which 
has grown up round so important a sub- 
ject as the mny has by this time reached 
immense proportions. We can deal first 
of all with ollieial literatures, and wo find 
that this side of the subject alone conlaius 
such a vast amount of works that it is 
possible here only to mention the chief 
headings under which they can be found. 
‘General regulations’ is the title of the 
first, sub-heading, and the literature to bo 
found here deals simply with those 
regulations which govern the men who 
belong to t lie R.N. Special handbooks 
arc issued w hioh deal with special subjects, 
such, for example, as manuals of gunnery, 
handbooks for special guns. e.g. Handbook 
of the Xordmfeldt ti Hr. Quick-firing (inn's, 
Marks 1. and II.; Handbook of Hum nastic 
Hxcrrisc v for the ( r se of His Majesty's 
h'lei l : Signals for the Royal Navy and Ships 
under Conroy (1740, one of the more recent 
books issued on the latter scilicet being 
I The Seaman's Signal Manual foe the Use of 
j His Majesty's Xary (1928). Special 
j manuals are also issued dealing with 
I training ships, uniform, watch, station, 
j quarter, and fire bells, reviews and 
! iiiumeuvrcs. Royal Marines, I LN. Reserve, 
and there i-.. of course, also the periodical 
, pub., the Xary J.id. Practically two 
. columns of the catalogue of the Brit. 
Museum Library are taken up with lists of 
, addresses and petition-* from the R.N., 

I ami in glancing through these wo find, 
*A letter from the commanders and 
, officers of the fleet of this commonwealth 
unto General Monek in Scotland’ (1659), 

! and ‘To Ilia Highne.-,- the Lord Protector, 

I the humble petition of the seamen bo- 
i longing to the ships of the commonwealth 
of England. ’ Among t ho miscellaneous 
literature catalogued in the vol. already 
mentioned we find ,4 Brief hujuiry into 
the present condition of (he /loyal Navy 
(1801), which only goes to prove that a 
topic which is ever recurring at the present 
day is by no means new , und also a copy of 
the oath taken by the seamen of the re- 
volted ships (1648). Most of the pamph- 
lets to he found hero donl with some 
grievance or some supposed fault of the 
R.N. To turn, however,, to the more 
modern side of the literature of the Brit. 
K.N., we find that within even the last few 
years literature 1ms Increased at a great 
rate. Modern general literature with 
some bearing on the navy includes 
amongst many other pubs, the following: 

( taunt Reventlow. I>*e Knglischc Sennacht 
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1906: K. S. Bcllasis, The Lighting Ships 
and their Work. 1 111 */* ; C. H. Brown, Manual 
of Seamanship. 1927; and A. E. Heaton, 
Manual of Marine Engineering , 1028; and 
for Nil lino: fillips, R. and R. C. Anderson, 
The. Sailing Ship, 102(5. Works dealing 
with naval hist, include Ford, Earliest 
English Navigation and the Fust Schools 
of Warfare. 100(5; Kill, Seemarht in der 
Ostsee im 17 IS. Jahrhundert (Kiel, 1007 - 
1008); ‘The Elizabethan Naval War with 
Spain’ (in the (' a /abridge Modern History, 
vol. ill., 1001 ); ‘The Navy of the Common- 
wealth and the First Dutch War’ {Cam- 
bridge Modern History, vol. iv. t 100(5); 
Naval Opt rat ions between Great Britain 
and America, 1S12- /,> (Theodore Roose- 
velt); Daiys's Memoirs of the. Itoyal Nary, 

1 6 7 9-8 H (ed. bv J. R. Tanner, 100(5;; 
Ailm. Sir 11. Itjehinond, The Navy in the 
War of 17 VJ -17 is, 1 026 : ‘ The Struggle for 
the Mediterranean* (Cambridge Modern 
History, vol. viii.i. and ‘The Armed Neu- 
trality and the Command of the Sea’ 
{Cambridge Modern History, vol. ix.), 
both by II. W. Wilson. Literature 
dealing with iiuxal science also has been 
pul*. : Sir C. A. U. Bridge, The Art of Naval 
Warfare, 1007; It. Daxele.x. A Study of 
\aval Strategy . 1009; A. T. Mahan, Naval 
Administration and Warfare. 1008; and 
Sir If. Richmond, Y ai,.l it trfart , 1030, 
and 'The Economy of Naval Security, 1031 ; 
ami on special topic* \xc find a literal ure 
on “iieli subject* as. A. Stcn/cl. Submarine 
Navigation , and Warfare, \aval Art. 
Deutsches seemaun is< h* ,s II mb ‘’bach ( Ber- 
lin). 1001; A. Ream-- Higgins. Defensively 
Armtd Merchant Ships. 1017. and The 
Eight of | isd and St art h. 1027; C. .1. , 
ColomboK, A Treat ist in Hit Loir of Drue. | 
1026; H. A. smith. The Modi in Dei chip- j 
me nt of the Laws of Naval II ttr. 1020. Other ; 
hooks which mav be mentioned in tins I 
class are A. r l’. Mahan. Influence of Sea j 
Dower upon History. 1S00, In ft at nee of Sea I 
Poir'-r upon tin Drench lit volution and I 
Empire. 1802. and St a Doin r m its Delation I 
to the War of 1SDJ. 190."*; J. A. Fronde. ; 
English Seamen of the Kith Century, 180j; | 
and Sir II. Richmond, Sea Dourr in the \ 
Motfern World. 1031. ami The A ary. 1038. j 
Compared with army literature the ! 
First World War did not produce a large | 
amount, of N. L., but mention must be j 
made of J. S. Corbett ami II. Newbolt, j 
Naval Operalitins (Hi N-l*), 1 020 23 ; i E. J 
Fax ie, Seaborne Trade, 1020 21; A. Hurd, 
The Merchant Navy, 1021 24; T. (i. 
Froth ingt mi. The. A a rat History of the 
World Bar, 1021; and the ollieUl dis- 
patches of the battle of Jutland. On this 
battle a narrative poem, eorrect in its 
naxal details, ho* been constructed by 
.Shane Leslie (1031). \»iong N. L. of 
the Second World War arc included 
Capt. R. ( » rente II. The Bismarck Episode, 
1018; (‘apt. Taprell-l»or!ing (‘TafTroil’), 
Western Mediterran* an, J042-4f», 1947; 
W. E. Ilenyon-Tinker, Dust upon the Sea , 
1947: Capt- J. Coxvie, Mines. Minelayers , 
and Mine-laying, 1010; Comdr. G. Stitt, 
H.M.S. Wideawake, 1013, and Cutler Cun- 
ningham's Command, 1 041 : and Comdr. R, 
Wemyfis, IValkrr's Groups in the Western 
Approaches, 1048. 


An important aide of N. L. Is that which 
deals with the biographies of famous sea- 
men. Amongst the more important of 
this elans may he mentioned : J. Charnock, 
Biograph ia naralis , 1704-08; R. Southey, 
Nelson, 1813; J. Corbett, Memoirs of Daxu 
Jones. 1830, JJrake, 1890, and Drake and 
the Tudor Navy, 1808; E. Brenton, St. 
Vincent, 1838; J. Ross, Saumarez , 1838; 
E. Edwards, Raleigh , 1868; F. Jones, 
F rob i star, 1878; C. Fitzgerald, Naval 
Biographical Dictionary. 1861. and Tryon, 
1897; i>. Haunay. Blake. 1886, and 
Rodney, 1800; A. T. Mahan, Nelson . 1899; 
and 11. Kcppel. A Sailor's Life under Four 
Son-reigns. 1800. As far as naval fiction 
is concerned we may mention merelv T. 
Smollett, Roderick Random, 1748; Feni- 
liiorc Cooper in the Pilot, 1823. and the 
Two Admirals, 1812; Capt. Marr>at in 
Frank Mddmny, 1820, Defer Simple, 1834, 
and Mr. Midshipman Easy, 1836: E. 
lloxvunl in Battlin the Reefer, 1836: ‘ (J ’ in 
the Blue D ant tons . 1003; C. S. Forester, 
The. Ship. 1043, and the stories of Pay- 
master Commander L. A. da C. Riooi 
(Bartimeu*). Amongst personal remin- 
iscence* are notable: Dcpys's Diary , 
i 1660-78: M. Tauhinan. Diary of a Chap- 
j lain, 1710; W. Dumpier, Voyages, 1779, 
land Cook's l oyagts, 1893; Lord Byron, 

; Journal of a Voyage Bound the World, 
l 1821: Osborn. Stray Leaves from an 

j Arctic Journal, 18.V2;C. Darxxin, Voyage of 
! the ‘ fleagft,' 18.72. and Journal of H.M.S. 

1 ‘ Biggie' m IS, 11-36. 1800; and Hobart 
; Pasha. Sh etches from My Life, 1*86. 
i Naval Manoeuvres, see Mruvri.iiY and 
; Tactics, and under Xxxv \\i» Nax’IKs. 

Naval Operations in Second World 
War. Blockade of Germany . — The naval 
side of the war xvas opened by the Gers. 
sinking bv torpedo the 13,000-ton 
Atlantic liner, Athenia , on Sept, i, 1939. 
This xvas the first Ger. submarine attack 
on the high seas and the ship, which was 
carrying 1 100 passengers, xv.ts sunk xvithout 
warning about 2 all m. W. of Donegal. 
Most of the passengers were picked up by 
Brit, destroyers, but 128 persons Inst, their 
lives. The Ger. Gov. promptlv an- 
nounced that the Brit. Admiralty had 
sunk the boat in order to vilify Germany, 
a grotesque travesty which xvas not even 
characterised by the customary, it super- 
ficial. cunning of t lie Ger. propaganda 
machine. As soon as war broke out the 
Brit. Gov. indefinitely suspended all their 
obligations under the London Naval 
Treatv, 1936, and llie agreements of 1937 
with the U.H.S.K.. thereby giving Britain 
j a free hand hi building ship* of any ton- 
j nmte and armament whatsoever. The 
I blockade of Germany xvas begun at once, 
though the xvar xvas well odxanerd before 
some of the more glaring loopholes in the 
blockade were circumvented. While Italy 
remained neutral great quantities of oil 
and other essential com modi ties found 
their way through that country into 
Germany, while, again, uutil Ger. exports 
wove stopped, as *. reprisal for the laying 
of magnetic mines, the bloc knde xvas 
defective in that it allowed Germany to 
exploit, the various terrified •neutrals.’ 
Ger. merchant ships xvorc soon being 
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steadily driven from the seas in spite of 
the use of every artifice and every expedi- 
ent of concealment to avoid capture. 
At the outbreak the total tonnage of 05 er. 
ships at sea or in neutral or allied ports 
(excepting the Baltic) was about 1,105,000 
tons. Practically all that shipping had 
been cleared oil the seas by the second 
week of the war. Some were captured, 
some ficnttlcd, and much of it iuterned. 
It was at once evident that Germany was 
prosecuting an unrestricted submarine 
campaign as violent as that on which her 
navy cm harked in 1917. and that her 
submarine commanders had been given 
orders to sink all ships at sight and with- 
out warning As time went on it became 
obvious that Germany’s only hope of 
counteracting Britain’s command of the 
seas was to sink, by fair means or foul, as 
great a total tonnage jus possible. Early 
in the war only a certain measure of 
success attended the U.N.’s operations 
against enemy submarines and it was 
fortunate that the menace did not at 
first approach the magnitude it assumed 
in the First World War. In Nov. 1939, 
after much mysterious talk about using ‘a 
terrible secret weapon,* Germany tried 
the device of sowing the seas with mag- 
netic mines dropped from aeroplanes or 
laid by submarine. But very soon one of 
these mines fell on swampy land on the 
E. coast so that its secrets were disclosed, 
with the result that ships were fitted with 
a defensive device called the 'degaussing’ 
girdle (the gauss is a unit of magnetic 
rtux) which bail the effect of demagne- 
tising or depolarising the ship. (The 
girdle ran round the hull with an electric 
current passing through it. the effect being 
to demagnetise the field through which the 
ship passed.) No less than 120,000 tons 
of Brit, merchant shipping were lost in the 
first fortnight of the war, while only 
30.000 were lost in the second fortnight. 
In the ensuing period the total varied 
considerably, rising perhaps to as much as 
70,0tH) tons Brit, and neutral. It was 
impossible, very early in the war, to 
apply the convoy system while so many of 
the ships were afloat on the high seas, but 
when it was applied its result* were no less 
decisive than in the First World War. 
But however well devised and applied, 
these and other counteractive measures 
could hardly prevent occasional very 
serious losses at the hands of a powerful, 
determined, and resourceful foe*. 

Loss of 1 Courageous ’ and 1 Hagai Oak .* — 
On Sept. 17. 1939. the aircraft carrier 
Courageous (22,500 tons) was torpedoed 
and sunk, and of the total complement, of 
1202 officers and men, 515 lives wait; 
lost, including the commander. The 
Courageous whs originally completed as 
a cruiser in 1917, but was converted into 
un aircraft carrie r between 1924 and 1928 
And refitted in 193(5. ,^ho w^as attended by 
four destroyers, hut at the time two of 
these had to gogtnd hunt a U-boat which 
was attacking a merchant ship, and when 
the aircraft carrier turned into the w'lml 
at dusk to enable her aircraft to land 
on her deck, she happened by an extra- 
ordinary chance to meet another U-boat. 


Grand -A dm. Baeder at about this time 
stated that if Brit, merchantmen were 
armed this would provoke counter- 
measures : but Mr. Churchill, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, retorted that very 
soon the whole mercantile marine of the 
empire would be armed and, as time was 
to prove, their crews repeatedly defended 
themselves with success, often bringing 
down attacking seaplanes or bombers. 
Despite the menace from the air, vastly 
more developed than in tho previous war, 
the navy’s command of the seas enabled 
Home 158,000 Brit, soldiers to be trans- 
ported to France within five weeks from 
the outbreak of war — as compared with 
148,000 men in six weeks in the First 
World War. Moro devious routes were 
taken than in 1914 and again the ships 
had to carry a much greater load of guns, 
tanks, and mechanised material. Early 
In Oct. then* was considerable Intensi- 
fication of the U-boat campaign against 
Scandinavian shipping and it was evident 
that the Ger. Gov. were not to be deterred 
by any considerations of neutrality where 
it was to their advantage to ignore them; 
ami. at this time, the Ger. Gov. also 
announced that as Ger. submarines had 
been attacked by Brit, merchant, ships 
every vessel of the Brit, mercantile navy 
would be regarded as a warship. This 
was a change of policy and was soon 
followed by the sinking of freight era off 
the coast of Brazil by an armed raider - 
probably the Graf Sjiee whose operations 
off t lie S. Anier. coast had been reported 
by the naval authorities at Durban, tier, 
bombing from the air was not very effec- 
tive. Thus on Oet. 8 there were repeated 
actions in tho North Sen between enemy 
planes and Brit, cruisers and destroyers, 
but no Brit, ship was hit. and indeed, by 
good manoeuvring, t«.« ships could gener- 
ally avoid a direct hit. The most serious 
loss sustained by the navy in tho early 
day* of the war was that of the Royal Oak 
on Oet . 1 4, in Sea pa Flow, a few hours after 
two U-boat** had been destroyed by depth 
charges S. of Ireland. The Royal Oak, u 
battleship of the Royal Sovereign, class 
(29,150 tons), laid clown in 191 1. had 
recently undergone extensive repairs and 
had only been recommissioned in .Tune 
1939. Of her normal complement of 
57 officers and 1153 men. 24 officers and 
8ti9 men were killed the much lower 
proportion of ratings being due partly to 
the fact that many could not swim, unci 
also because large numbers thought, 
when tho first of many torpedoes was dis- 
charged, that, tin; attack wi*h from the air 
and took up their air raid stations under 
armour. 1 1 having been revealed that, the 
anchorage was not proof against the attack 
of a U-boat on tho surface or half sub- 
merged at high water, steps were at once 
taken to obviate a recurrence. In tho 
whole course of tho First World War the 
unchorogo at Scapa Flow’ was immune 
from U-boat attacks on account, of the 
obstacles imposed by currants and the net 
barrages, and entry by a U-boat was 
therefore a ‘remarkable exploit of pro- 
fessional skill and daring* (Mr. Churchill). 

German War on Neutrals . — The list of 
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sunken cargo vessels was always a long Spec, which had been operating In the 
one and the oi reurn stances in which ships Atlantic*. Ocean as a commerce raider since 
were torpedoed were not seldom t he theme the outbreak, was intercepted and attacked 
of bitter comment by neutral ministers on Dec. 13 by the Brit, cruisers Ureter 
who still seemed to labour under the im- (8300 tons), Achilles (New Zealand ship, 
prosslon that the ( k*r. Oov. would observe 7000 tons), and Ajax (7000 tons) off the 
tho accepted code of international usage, coast of Uruguay, and, after a running 
Thus there was an outcry in the U.S.A. fight lasting 14 hrs., was driven inho The 
on the tier, seizure, on Oct. 1.1, 1030, ot the port of Monte Video, severely battered. 
Ainer. dtp of Flint (5000 tons), carrying with 30 of her crew dead and GO wounded, 
conditional contraband, in the At la nt ic by The battleship, which was completed in 
the pocket battleship Deutschland, whoso 1930, was armed with six 11 -in. guns and 
captain put a pri/e crew on board which eight 5 0-in. guns, while her armament, 
took her to Murmansk. Later the vessel was superior to the combined power of all 
"MH released l»y the Soviet Dot. flying the three Brit, cruisers, whose heaviest guns 
swastika ami was sighted by Brit, naval were only j> in. The Brit, ships showed 
forces in Norwegian territorial waters, superior speed and manoeuvring and by 
Fearful of Brit, action tho Norwegians then using smoke screens boldly brought the 
Interned the tier, crew and restored the enemy ship within range of their guns, 
ship to her own crew. As regards the The Fxeler dropped out of the battle after 
Brit, mercantile losses through the CJ- suffering u number of hits, and proceeded 
boat campaign, while no more than ij to the Falkluiuls for repair, while Afar 
per cent of Brit, tonnage which was afloat and Achilles kept up the pursuit. With 
at the beginning of the war had been unconcealed salMact ion the world learned 
lost at tho end uf a couple of months, shortly afterwards that the Graf Spee , 
the corresponding figure for the Ger. after endeavouring by one excuse or 
submarine service was 30 per cent, another to remain in Monte Video. 
Moreover, by rebuilding, tin* net gain was forced out of the harbour. Her 
to the Brit, tonnage was considerable, captain, Lntigsdorff, was faced with the 
Furthermore over 10,000.000 tons of choice of submitting to internment or 
cargo W’crc brought into Britain in the coming out to resume the tight with the 
first eight weeks of \.ur end less than Brit, cruisers which were watching outside 
‘250,000 lost; hut ov**r 40,00‘u tons con- the harbour for her. She came out, but 
signed to (Icrmany had been captured, not to fight ; for she was scuttled in the 
With tho object of expediting the passage fairway by her captain, who then took his 
of neutral cargoes it was decided to re- own life. Vet all that awaited the battle- 
introduce t lie system of ‘navicerts’ as in • ship were Ajax and Achilles and the 
tho First World War (sec further under \ 8 -in. cruiser Cumberland, which last-named 
KroNOMit; Wakfakk, Mimstkv of), j had arrived to take tho place of the 
Much concern was Nhmvn by neutrals at damaged K refer. The (ler. tdnp had on 
tho time by the decision of tho allied I hoard si\fy-two survivors of nine Brit, 
govs, to seize Ger. exports as a reprisal j merehuiit -hips which bad been previously 
for tho barbarous u«e of magnetic ami j sunk h.v her. These prisoners were 
unmoored mines, but the only comment j released after the ship had put in ut Monte 
that might seem obvious is that this form | Video, having been cooped up in the ship 
of reprisals should have been taken at the j during the battle. The Prefer . which had 
beginning of the war, It being evident that , led the attack, suffered a los* of Ot killed 
the status of a ‘neutral’ meant nothing to ( and 21 wounded and at the etui only one 
(icrmany, practically every state in i S -in. gim remained inaction and that could 
Kiirope being marked out for ult imate ! only he tired by hand. The whole action 
exploitation or invasion by the common j was won hy to rank with the finest exploits 
em-my. Another severe It ini occurred on j of the 11. N. and lienrv Iiarwood, the 
Nov. 23, 1939, when the armed merchant [ commander of the squadron, was knighted 
cruiser Rawalpindi (1G.GK7 tons) was sunk i and promoted to rear-admiral. The 
oft Iceland. .She was part of t lie N. patrol j wreck of the Graf Spec was eventually sold 
by which the contraband control of tier, to a Uruguayan dealer for £10.000. 
trade was enforced. In 1 In* tnce of over- ! Over 300 other Brit, seamen, made 
whelming odds she engaged the tier. ! prisoner from vessels sunk by tho battle- 
battieship Deutschland, wlm h wasaeeoiu- i ship before her destruction, were nil this 
panied by another warship, maintaining 1 time aboard the Ger. vessel Alhnark, 
the fight with her tS-iu. turns until tho ] which had been armed as an auxiliary ship, 
whole ship was ablaze and sink with her j This ship had sun -coded in escaping across 
flag tlying, 39 officers and 220 men being the At lan tic ami reaching the protect ion of 
lost. At this time two Ger. pocket Norwegian territorial waters which her 
huttleshlps and probably one other cruiser captain proposed to use in order to convey 
were at large in the N. and S. Atlantic or tho Brit . prisoners in triumph to Germany, 
near Madagascar. But, already the Brit But Brit, aircraft located tho Altmark on 
. Gov. had nearly 1,000,000 tons of warships Feb. 15. 1940, and she w r as intercepted by 
of nil classes under construction and the the Brit, destroyer Intrepid after having 
number ot hunting craft in home waters entered .losing Fjord in the hope of 
was trebled between Aug. 31 ami Nov. evading tho Brit, warships. Orders were 
30 and was still being augmented. given by the BrB, Admiralty to enter 

Battle of the Plate JUrer —* Alhnark* neutral waters, fie.. rob for the Altmark , 
Affair. — The most dramatic event at Hea and rescue any prisoners on board. Two 
was now in process of enactment, when Norwegian gunboats were at the mouth 
the Ger. pocket battleship Admiral Graf of the fjord. The captain in command of 
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H.M.S. Cossack offered to place a joint some twenty- -eight had been sunk, the 
Brit. -Norwegian guard on the A Itmark number being balanced by the acquisition 
and to oscort her to Bergen for an in- of new boats. The hundreds of other 
vostigation according to international law. small craft, which supplemented the 
The offer was declined by the Norwegians, destroyers, wore boats converted from 
who stated falsely that, the AUmark was civilian use and wore all armed with 
unarmed and that nothing was known ‘Asdics’ (anti-subnumne device), the 
of any prisoners on board. On these depth charge, and the gun. The U-boat 
assurances the Brit, destroyers withdrew; was being steadily driven from using tho 
but, after dark, on receipt of further gun upon the surface 1o more ruthless 
Admiralty orders, the Cossack re-entered but less effective warfare bv torpedo 
the fjord. Tho gunboats still refused to and it had been largely driven from 
co-operate. The AUmark then tried to that by mine-luying. The Gera, broke 
ram the Cossack , but ran aground nutl every rule accepted by the world for 
was boarded from the destroyer. After regulating mine warfare. Besides this 
a short right in which sov. Gors. were they committed outrages upon fishing 
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killed or wounded, the AUmark wus over- . fleets, small unarmed merchant, vessels, 
powered and tho Brit, prisoners, number- i ami upon lightships, ami in order to 
ing ‘299, discovered and released, part of I counteract these mclhods thousands of 
the tier, boat's crew surrendering while | guns were issued to the Brit, merchant 
others lied across the ice to the shore, j and fishing fleets. Neutrals accepted the 
This must bo one of the most dramatic ; tier, illegalities and atrocities as part of 
rescues in the hist, of sea warfare. The the ordinary day-to-day conditions of war, 
unfortunate prisoners had been confined ! and so terrified were they of Ger. attacks, 
below and battened down ever since tho 1 which spelt the doom of hundreds of their 
battle of Dec. 13 and had bein subjected s sailors, that they generally ignored Brit, 
to brutal treatment by the A Umark’s j ad' vice to take counter-measures and 
notorious <nptnin. j would agree to Germany being allowed to 

German lUeualities . — By the end of 1 939 f gain one set of advantages by breaking all 
the Gera, bad lost nine out of the fifty- ] the rules and to insist, when it suited her 
seven U-boats with which they started the purpose, upon the strictest interpretation 
war, and piohahly less than ten fresh sub- | of the international code sfio had torn to 
marines name into action in that period, j pieces. It was therefore hardly sur- 
Thus the enemy probably ended the year ; prising that the Bril. Gov. preferred 
with about fifty-eight 17-boats, of which ! to interpret all conventions by tho light 
twenty were required for training, and j of humanity rather than of legal pe- 
thc number operating at any one time ' dantry. Early in 1 940 a number of Ger. 
possibly did notj-xceed ten. Allied losses merchant vessels tried td escape from 
were substantial , and great preparations neutral porks, but were either seized by 
were made to cope with the full scale of Brit, ships or followed the customary 
attack which was to come Jater. Britain Ger. policy of scuttling themselves, 
began the war with a very modest number relyiug on Brit, gallantry to save their 
of destroyers, and by the middle of 1940 crews. 
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German Losses in Norwegian Waters . — or set on Are, with the loss of thousands 
In April 1!)40 the Gers. sustained heavy of lives, and another 10 transports or 
losses during the invasion of Norway, store-ships were struck by torpedo and 
whose territorial waters their warships and probably sunk. The R.N. lost 4 des- 
rncrchuntmcn, or troopships disguised as troyers. 3 .submarines, 1 sloop, and '» 
merchant men, were using with impunity, trawlers; 5 other warships were damaged 
Hence the Hr it. Gov. laid mines in these by air attack and 1 store ship was sunk by 
waters, but when the actual invasion of a I -boat. From these figures it will be 
Norway followed, the Brit, fleet had seen that the strength and efficiency of 
already been decoyed northward to Narvik the II. N. were but little affected, but the 
while the tier, troopships and troop- damage to tin* Ger. Navy was so sub- 
carrying planes crossed tlio Skagerrak and stantiai as to alter the balance of naval 
landed the invading forces. Earlier in power and to permit an important re- 
these operations off Norway the Brit, distribution of the main allied fleets— -a 
destroyer Glow-worm was lost in N. waters most valuable result in view of the fact 
through leaving the main body of des- that It uly was soon to declare wur against 
troyers to pick up a man lost overboard, the Allies. Hut it is not to be gainsaid 
The flagship Rodney was hit (April 9) by that the Iirlt. Navy continued to suffer 
a heavy bomb, but her strong armour heavy losses in Norwegian waters in early 
resisted the impact: while the cruiser May when convoying allied troop 
Aurora successfully sustained an attack transports from Norway, these losses 
by five successive waves of bombers, including scv. more destroyers, though. 
Off Narvik (April 9) the; Renown sighted, against this, must be set many Brit, 
amid snowstorms, the JScharnhorst in tho submarine successes (see further under 
dim distance and opened tire. She hit the Norway and Pen mark, German ix- 
Gcr. ship’s forward structure at 18.000 yds. vasiov of (11)10). 

range, lmt the flipper threw a smoke In this period occurred the invasion of 
screen across the tracks of the Svharn - Holland when the bulk of the Dutch 
horst and she escaped. Five Brit. Navy, serving in European waters, 
destroyers under (’apt.. Warburtou-Lec succeeded in making their way to Brit, 
(awarded the V.C. posthumously) on the ports like the Polish ships - to co-operate 
.same day gullied a victory at Narvik with the R.N. for the remainder of the 
over a number of Gcr. destroyers, sinking war. These included five cruisers and a 
three. It was a fight worthy of any in considerable destroyer and submarine 
tho annals of the Brit. Navy. The tier, force. During the invasion a flotilla of 
Navy, as a result of the operations between Brit, motor-torpedo boats went to keep 
April 7 and 11. lost four cruNers or one- watch on the Zuider Zee while the oil- 
half their pre-war strength in this class of tanks were tired and to cover tho e vacua - 
ship, a number of destro> ors, sev . r -boats, j tiou of refugees, including Queen Wilhel- 
tinu numerous store-ships and transports. I mina ami t lie Dutch royal family. The 
Again, at Narvik, two days after War- | next exploit, in order of time, of tho R.N. 
burton -Hoc's action, the Warspdc, a room- | was the ( o -operation of the fleet with 
panied by a strong force of destroyers, and | t lie R.VF. m the evacuation of the 
led by Vicc-Adm. Whitworth, advanced i B.E.F. from Dunkirk. (This is fully de- 
up Narvik Fjord and sank four tier, j scribed under Western Front). During 
destroyers in Narvik Bay. Throe others, j the naval operations in connection with 
which fled up a narrow inlet behind I the withdrawal of the allied forces from 
Narvik tn., were pursued and also '• Narvik, the aircraft carrier Glorious, 
destroyed. 11 was evident that in order sister ship of the ('mirageon*, was lost, 
to achieve t lie* conquest ol Norway the 1 together with two i;U0-ton destroyers, 
tiers, were prepared to gamble with their ■ noth the Srharnhor*f and Gneisenau tak- 
navy. H is equally evident that had the ! mg part in the action involving their 
Brit. Gov. realised that the invasion of loss. Thirty-eight surv ivors subsequently 
Norway was intended, the R.N. might reached the Faroes and a few more were 
have sunk most of the rest of the Ger. taken prisoner by the Gers. By now 
Navy in the S. waters ot Scandinavia, naval operations had been in progress 
The Ger. invasion having proved entirely against the its. in the Mediterranean and 
successful, the Allies laid a new mine- , verj soon a number of their submarines 
field in the (’aitegat and Baltic, so as to i were Mink by submarines or bombers; but 
complete the blocking of nil Germany * the R.N. found it very difficult to lure 
coast-line both in tin* North Sea and the the It. Meet from its bases. 

Baltic as well as tliat of Dan. am! Nor- Rritish Attack on French Fleet.--- By the 
wegian waters. On April 11 the pocket [ terms of l he Franco-Ger. armistice Kr. 
battleship Admiral Schccr was torpedoed ! naval forces were to he demobilised, and 
by a Brit, submarine hut evidently not i had (lie Brit . Gov. taken no action the 
sunk. In tin* succeeding da>-« Bril, whole of the Fr. Navy would have parsed 
submarines sank numerous tier, supply into Ger. and It. hands for vise against 
ships and transports, notnblv off Narvik. Britain The Ger. Gov. solemnly tle- 
ln all the three weeks from April 7 clarcd that they hud no intention of using 
to ^pril *Jh» there was intense naval those «dups for their own purposes but 
activity in these waters, as is indicated the Brit. < I ov. had rot, the slightest reason 
by tho losses on both sales. The Gers. for believing in any solemn assurances’ 
had '£ capital ships damaged, 3 and given by Hitler. Already a number of 
possibly 1 cruisers sunk, as well as the 7 Fr. ships had come into Portsmouth amt 
destroyers lost in the Narvik actions, 30 Plymouth. Tinier Mr. Churchill's lead 
transports and store-ships sunk, scuttled, the Cabinet soon decided on drastic action. 

FK. 9 T 
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The fleets in the two ports above men- having been refused, a lirit. naval 
tioned were at once taken under Brit, officer dropped depth charges astern so as 
control. They comprised 2 battleships, to damage the propeller and steering gear. 
2 light cruisers, some submarines, S and later aircraft attacked the ship with 
destroyers, and 200 small mine-sweeping torpedoes. 

and anti-submarine craft. They were ‘ AratuUira Star'- 4 Bartolomeo Cullt-oni.* 
boarded by .superior Brit, forces, no — In the same month (July) the Blue Stur 
resistance being offered, and indeed a liner .tranJora Star (15, 500 tons), carrying 
considerable number of Fr. sailors elected 1500 Gor. and It. internees to Cano da with 
to eoutinue the war against Germany, a Brit, crew and guards numbering 500. 
But at Alexandria, where lay another Fr. was torpedoed ami sunk by a U-boat in 
fleet, tiie situation was more difficult, and the Atlantic, about 1000 survivors being 
it was onlv after some days that agree- landed in .Scotland. The frantic struggle 
meat wtis reached to demilitarise the between Gers. and Its. for places in the 
ships. Bad the Fr. commander disagreed • rescuing boats offered to the world a 
I us ships would have been sunk. Tilings significant illustration of enemy morale, 
were still more critical at Oran in N. On duly 10 H.M.A.S. Sydney (0850 tons), 
Africa w here lay a large Fr. fleet, including accompanied by a smaller destro> er force, 
the finest of their battleships. At Oran won further laurels for Dominion uaval 
and Mors el Kebir were the Dunquerque forces by sinking the It. cruiser Bartolomeo 
and Strasbourg - two of the most modern i ('ollfom (5000 tons) in the Mediterranean, 
battleships of the world- -two other I The It. ship, with another cruiser, sped 
battleships, including the Bretagne, sev. for her biksc, and being one of the fastest 
light cruisers and a number of destroyers, ships in the world’s navies ought to have 
submarines, and other vessels. A dm. escaped. But accurate fire from the 
Somerville demanded that this fleet Sydney reduced her speed and enabled the 
should cither continue the fight, against destroyers to complete her destruction. 
Germany and Italy, or sail with reduced In this month, too, a U-boat torpedoed 
crews to a Brit, port or to the \V. Indies, and sank the Meknes, a Fr. merchant 
or. if these alternatives proved unac- ship off Fort land, which was carrying 
eeptable, that the Fr. commander should 1280 Fr. naval officers and ratings for 
within six hours sink his ships, failing i repatriation from Fngland. This was <« 
which the Brit, admiral would use the | peculiarly cvnioal outrage, for the 
necessary force to prevent the ships from nationality of the ship was plainly dis- 
falling into enemy hands. The parleys | pluvcd. There were only 400 survivors, 
continued all day, but A dm. G ensoul, ( British Mercantile Marine Isissts. ~ 
rowed by orders from Wiesbaden, re- J The * Jervis Bay.'— While the enemy’s 
jeeted all alternatives. Before darkness j attention was almost exclusively devoted 
fell A dm. Somerville opened fire on the to the invasion of the X. neutrals, the 
Kr. fleet, which was protected by heavy i losses of Brit, and allied merchant 
shore batteries. The action lasted for I shipping sank to very low figures; but 
onlv ten minutes and was followed by from then onwards the curve of dcstruc- 
strong attacks from Brit, naval aircraft, turn rose sharply, for the anti-U-boat 
earned in the Ark Royal- -whose reappear- ■ n aft employed on jnvoy escorts were 
unci* in the news after its repeated piogrcssively depleted. Hence il was 
‘ dest ruction* in the enemy war coinmuni- | all the more valuable to the allied cause 
outs was one of the stqgh jokes in the war. : to receive from the U.S.A. in Sept, some 
The Strasbourg made off for Toulon, but hftv old destroyers ui n t urn for t lie lease 
wa** put out of action for a long time by ; of defence bases m Brit. Atlantic ter. 
Brit, torpedo attack. Tlu* Dunquerque ! (\\ Indies and Newfoundland). But the 
w a-* dll ven ashore, severely damaged and 1 toll ol losses continued to rtse until, in 
ai tucked again later so as to ensure her <M . it reached just over 400,000 tons, of 
virtual los-> to the enemy. The llretagnt which ttoo.uoo tons were Brit. The hisses 
was sunk, together with two destroyers. , then declined and averaged some 08,000 
Heavy lire was directed on the Brit, tons a week for the whole > oar. Their 
ship* hut without damage. The It. fleet furthet substantial diminution, however, 
kept prudently out of the vvaj . The net remained one of the chief problems facing 
result of this tragic action was that of the the Brit, forces, especially as it was dear 
eight t apital ships which France possessed that the Ger. Gov. were bending their 
at the time of the armistice between energies throughout the winter months 
Detain and Hitler, practically all were to the construction of a great, many more 
prevented from being used by Germany 1 U-boats in order to offset, the advantage, 
against Britain. There was, of course, a which Britain was obviously going to 
furious outburst in Germany, for tin obtain from I ‘resident Roosevelt's Bcasc- 
action at Oran went far to redress what j and -Lend Bill.bv sinking cargoes of planes, 
might have been a serious adverse balance, j guns, and tanks coining ow the Atlantic, 
against Britain’s naval power. Th«- : One of the G or. per ket battleships at 

impotent Mar.-hul Detain, acting under ( large in the Atlantie mado an ni lack on 

orders from Hitler, ordered all Fr. war - i Nov. 5 on sonic thirl v -eight ships In eon- 
ships which might still be on the high . voy. hut all save five of them escaped, 
seas to Intercast, Brit, merchant shipping i the immunity of the remainder being due 
and repel all further attacks with tire or , to the gallant, action of the armed mer- 
to scuttle themselves. A few days later i chantman Jervis Bay ((.'apt. K. H. Fogarty 
(July 8) Brit, ships at Dakar, Fr. Senegal, j Fegan) which was ivcconipanying the 

took action against the Richelieu , the i convoy and which, despite* its greatly 

newly completed Fr. battleship. Terms | inferior annaiiient, gave battle to the 
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enemy against, overwhelming odds and | escorting whips of u convoy, passing 
being of course sunk (sixty -five of her through the Sicilian Channel and laden 
crew were rescued later by a merchant wit h much material assistance for Greece, 
ship), (’apt. Kogan, severely wounded, were attacked by Get*, bombers. Two It. 
went down with his ship. Homage to his | destroyers had been encountered eurlier 
bravery and that, of Jus crew whs paid in i in the morning: one fled to safety, the 
the House of Commons by Mr. Churchill j other, heavily outgunned, fought courage - 
and by Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord I ou«dy until .-he went down with all hands, 
of the Admiralty, and on No\ . 22 ('apt. j This act am was fought, within range of 
Fegan was posthumously a warded the V.C. ' the It. gun* on Pautclleriu Is. Shortly 
In the ^Mediterranean, where, as we have j after noon the new aircraft carrier 
seen, the collapse of France had left the ! Illustrious (23.000 tons; was heavily 
Brit. Mediterranean fleet .substantially 1 attacked by fifteen Junkers (live-bombers 
interior to the it. fleet, the balance was \ of the LuflwalTe. assisted by It. aircraft, 
soon to he redressed in dramatic fashion. . Five ->cpnratc attacks were made on the 
Brit, eonvovs and squadrons had eon- i Illustrious, the (ier. pilots, with great 
tinuod to sail the sea at will, and every | recklessness, penetrating heavy barrage.- 
oontact between the two navies ended | of thousands of shells and dropping a 
with the precipitate retirement of the i number of lu a vv -calibre bombs, one of 
faster It . force. Engagements on various i which, a 1000-lh. bomb, hit the aircraft 
dates between June and Oct. had, how- I carrier below tho bridge. The ship, 
ever, alri ady rat her seriously reduced t he i though shaken from stem to idem. 
It. Navy, when on Nov 11, between ! maintained a withering fire, and event, u- 
It.ulv and Albania, a Brit, cruiser force j ally, though sufl'enng damage and casual- 
came up with ail It. convoy of four | ties, arrived Nifelv* in port, where she was 
ships escorted b\ two destroyers. One j repaired. The Plan-ton cruiser South- 
vvus sunk, two set on fire, and one of the am/iton was a bo hit. ami later, owing to 
escort damaged before she could retire , the outbreak ol tire aboard, was a ban- 
undcr the smoke screen she had pm up donee! and -nnk by Brit, forces, most, of 
for her own protect! -r The same nignt ! the crew being saved. The Her. and It. 
Fleet Air Arm air* • aic . ii“si,itc heavy anti- dive-bomber- were heavily engaged hv 
mrc ran defences and balloon barrages. • Bril . naval aircraft and twelve enemy 
delivered a daring attack on the main ; planes wire destroyed. The convoy 
It. fleet l\ing in Taranto. The new It. , emerged -.ifelv from the action anil 
baltleshi p Ldtono and two of the ('arour , readied its destination. In rhe early 
class batlleships were damaged so th.it . morning ot Feh. S» ships of Force *11’ 
they had to he beached to prevent their ; tindci Vi«e-\dm. Sir James Somerville, 
sinking, one of the 'alter so -eiiou.-lv that ; consist mg of the battle cruiser Uruouu and 
she was later abandoned. Two cruisers t the bat tlcship the atrerall carrier 

ill the 1111111 ' hnrlioitis were also damaged. J .IrK /.'"w/, and the cruiser Sheffield, a e- 
Thu bulk of the fleet left the port, which compaiucd by light forces, bombarded 
till then had been its chief base, a few militaiv targets in Henna, firing over 
days later. At one stroke the II. battle .‘too tons of shells into the port {see further 
fleet, had been reduced Irom siiperioritv i nntOr (.rvtn). 

over Sir Andrew < 'unninghain's fleet to l.olntm Islond* Haul . — The reality of 
inferiority, even on paper. This was sou-power and the value of the element 
evident not long afterwards when the of -m pri'-r in its operation were well 
remnant of the It. fleet, consisting of tho exemplified on March I when ten enemy 
\'ittorio 1 rneto t he ot her lug new battle- 1 iiicirhant vessel- and an armed traveler 
ship and a large number of embers and I were .-nnk, over 2<i0 Hers, taken prisoner, 
destroyers, on Nov. 27 eneounteied a Brit, together with a number of Norwegian 
force under Sir James jsomen dir- whose ’ traitor-, in a naval raid on the Lofoten 
flag-ship was the tti noiru of Sardinia. Is. I’lio main obieet of the raid, which 
For (nice again the action look the form i was successfully accomplished, was to 
of a chase in which the Brit, ships i destroy the plant used for the product ion 
naturally became strung out. the lienoirn j ot ti-h oil for explosives, the whole of the 
leaving her heavier consorts far behind. ; output of which was absorbed by the 
But the It . slops were not to be caught- and ’ Her. masters of the is. 
retired under smoke screens to the forti- i Material aid came from the V S. Oov. 
fled port of Cagliari. That Acini, fun- ( in the spring of Hill with the arrival in 
ningluim's freedom of action was now , Brit, waters of lift y -live U.S. Nnvv 
greatly enhanced was shown decisively . submarine chasers ami eighteen mosquito 
during the battle of the \V. Desert, when 1 torpedo-boats to join the Brit. Navy in 
his ships heavily bombarded It. positions J bind lug down the Her. U-boats. These 
at Hardia and Tobruk and elsewhere, on • were the first of ninety-nine U rf. war- 
the coast of C.vreiiaicu and thereby made ' ships scheduled for transfer to the Brit, 
an essential contribution to the hurri-|Navy under the Lease-nml-Lcud Act 
nine Brit, victory [see Akuicv. North, t which passed Congress in March. Other 
rfr.coM> Wouu > War. Campaigns in. 1 ships included in the transfer were 
Rattle of the Western Desert *. By this seventeen over- are destroyers ami nine 
time, however, the hard-pressed Us. were over-age submaivj.es. It was stated at 
receiving military aid from Germany in the tune that far more than these ninery- 
tlie form of bomber aircraft, which nine vessels would he sent if Britain 
wore bused on rflelly. A major sea and required them. 

air action was fought in the Central Hattie of Ca/»r Main pan.- -On March 28 
Mediterranean on Jan. in. Hill, when was fought an important naval battle in 
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the Mediterranean when, some 100 in. to the Gorizia (It. cruiser of 10,000 tons), 
tlieS.W. of Cape Mntupau, Adm. Cunning- the last of her class. N. O. under Vicc- 
hain destroyed three heavy It. cruisers A dm. Sir James Somerville in the 
uml two large destroyers, while another, Mediterranean were responsible for many 
destroyer and a new battleship of the convoys Hailing in safety to their dcstinu- 
LUtorio elass sustained serious damage, tion. For instance, between July 21-24, 
The sole Brit, loss was that of one aircraft a big convoy escorted by the Renown , 
and its erew of two (see Mataimx. cruisers, and the famous aircraft carrier 
11 \ttij5 of C\i*n). A rk Hoy al, was repeatedly attached 

Battle of the Atlantic Operations between b> hostile aircraft, K -boats, and at least 
April Iff 41 amt June 'JO, 1942.- For sev. one submarine, which last-mentioned 
nights in the spring Brit, bombers made craft was sunk. One Brit, destroyer w*as 
repeated attacks on the two tier, battle damaged and had to be sunk, but the 
cruisers Scharnhorst uml Gneisenau, which enemy lost at least sixteen bombers, 
were sheltering in Brest harbour. While fty way of contrast to this comparative 
these two extremel> powerful armoured immunity' of a Brit, convoy, a large Ger. 
vessels were at large; they might always convoy of twenty -six transports laden 
succeed in catching some Brit, merchant- with troops, munitions, and equipment, 
men. and experience showed that the last and a sea -going barge laden with tanks, 
thing they sought was an encounter with strongly escorted by destroyers, fighter 
Brit, battleships. Brit, planes repeatedly planes, and mine-sweepers, was practically 
bombed the two ships while they were in annihilated by the Itussians in its vain 
Brest harbour. It being of the highest attempt to make a landing on the Baltic 
importance to do everything practicable cua-st, the Gers. losing four destroyers, 
to reduce the great losses that were being thirteen transports, and a tanker, the rest 
sustained in what was called the battle of of the convoy fleeing in confusion, 
the Atlantic. Cntil the V.S.A. came into Italian. Xaval Attack on Malta. — The 
the war (Dee. 1941) the burden imposed first naval attack oil Malta was made by a 
on the K.N. was heavy in the extreme, for swarm of E-boats on July 2(5. After an 
though Arner. ships convoyed supplies all-night bombing raid the It. E-boats 
over part of the distance from Anier. were discovered otf the is. at daw r n. 
ports it was some time before 1 the pro- Brit, aeroplanes at once attacked, 
tection was adequate enough to relieve showering bombs on the intruders, while 
the Brit, fleet from tasks which pre- the Valletta coastal batteries opened an 
eluded action wheresoever Ger. or It. intense Are. Enemy fighter patrols tried 
ships of war might he encountered, to assist their surface craft, but soon hint 
Even though President J loose velt had three machines. The Its. then launched 
extended the ‘combat /.ones’ to the torpedoes in the direction of the break - 
Mediterrunenn (June 15)40) this protection water, but the K.A.F. destroyed four 
could not in the nature of things com- E-boats, while the coast defences ac- 
pensate Britain for the loss of the Er. counted for five more. It then appeared 
fleer. Yet oven in the Mediterranean the that the E-boats w r cre acting as a cover 
R.N. was always on the alert. Thus on for small torpedo-envying cruft, which 
April 21 units of the Mediterranean fleet tried to break into the harbour. Eight 
parried out a 45 -min. bombardment of of thorn were blown up and none suc- 
Tri poll, some 530 tons of 15-iu. and smaller corded in entering the harbour. Dining 
calibre shells being poured into the bar- the engagement the Valletta bastions and 
hour and port installations, sev. supply even coign of vantage wore crowded w r it h 
ships being sunk anti great fires and j cheering spectators, on evidence of the 
explosions caused on the Sp. Mole, railway ! great heart of the Maltese throughout the 
station, and naval headquarters without ! war. 

either casualties or damage to the Brit. { Pine my Losses up to August 1941. — It. 
ships. In May, during the battle for j rimy be noted that at this date the 
Crete, the navy was engaged in most I Admiralty estimated the. enemy nier- 
hazurdous operations, their losses (three ■ chant shipping losses since the beginning 
cruisers, one anti-aircraft cruiser, and six : of the war, by capture, scuttling, and 
destroyers) demonstrating the inability , linking, at 1,007.000 tons (including 
of surface -.hips to defend themselves in fifty-one ships of 200,000 tons sunk by the 
narrow waters unless thev held the Russians). this total being made up ns 
mastery of the air. The great event, follows: tier.. 2,321,000; It.. 1,533,000; 
however, of this time w r as the naval notion Finnish. 34,000; other ships in enemy 
which began off Greenland and ended control, 1 19,000. Also, from the outbreak 
some 400 in. off Brest, resulting in the of war up to Aug. 1041. 1118 enemy air- 
sinking of the Hood and of the Ger. craft had been dost roved or damaged by 
battleship Bismarck, May 27 (see further , ships’ gunfire and naval uiremft. 537 being 
under 'Bismarck. Thu’: 'Hoop. The'), shut down into the sea and 581 damaged 
About the same time the monitor Terror ■ (203 believed destroyed). > Of the 587 
(7200 tons) and the equally famous gun- j definitely destroyed, 3 IS fed to the guns 
boat iMdjfbird nvgA tons) were lost In , of the fleet, 122 to naval aircraft, 55 to 
Ger. air attacks the Libyan coast, both merchant ships, and 1 2 to allied warships. 

S litting up a most spirited resistance ('onvou Battles in the Mediterranean.- - 
etorc going down before overwhelming The ‘ Ark Hoyal ’ and ‘ ( 'ossaek ’ Sunk. — 
fire ( see under Africa. North. Hkcoxd //. M.A.S. ‘Sydney’ Lost. —In the Med i tor- 
World War. Campaigns as. The Struggle ranean again on Sept* 27-28 an important 
for Libya). The main event in June Brit, convoy beat off persistent attacks 
was the sinking by a Brit, submarine of I from the air. One merchant ship was 
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damaged and had to be sunk but without absence of adequate fighter protection was 
casualties. II.M.S. Nelson was lilt by a due to the fact that none was available 
torpedo but was not impaired. Thirteen for the operation. The bombs, which 
enemy planes were destroyed by Swordfish were dropped from a height of more 
aircraft from the Ark Royal and by thau 15.000 ft., straddled both ships; 
naval gunfire. On Nov. 8 an enemy one piereod the Repulse's aircraft hangar 
convoy of eight supply ships escorted by and penetrated to the marines’ mess deck, 
destroyers was sighted S. of Taranto by a starting a fire which the crew fought 
Maryland aircraft, and a patrolling until the ship sank. Both warshipB 
Brit, force under Capt. Agnew intercepted opened a fierce anti-aircraft barrage when 
the convoy the following day, by which Jap. torpedo aeroplanes launched tor- 
tlmo it had been joined by two more pedocs in their path. The Repulse 
merchant vessels und two more des- managed to avoid nineteen of thorn, but a 
troyers. Despite this disparity the Brit, torpedo hit the Prince of Wales, damaging 
force gave battle. Nine of the ten supply her stern and putting her rear armament 
ships were sunk and the tenth, a tanker, out of action. The final attack came 
became a total loss, while two It. des- from aeroplanes roaring down from all 
troyers were sunk and two seriously directions. The Repulse was hit on the 
damaged. In this month too wero lost bow ami then on the port side and stern, 
the destroyer Cossack , famous for the She started settling quickly and the crew 
rescue of Brit, prisoners from the AU. - abandoned her. A few miles away the 
mark (Feb. 11)10), and 1 he aircraft carrier Prince of Walts belched great clouds of 
Ark Royal (see further under ‘Ark smoko from amidships and eventually 
' Bo vat/), off Solium, and the old but sank. Some 2330 men of 2925 were 
reconditioned 31,(J00-ton battleship saved. 

Barham . which was torpedoed and sank Japanese Lasses in Merchant Shipping. 
in four minutes in the Mediterranean - To counterbalance allied disasters by 
i Nov. 25) (see under 'Barham, Tick*), land and icn in the E. f Amer., Brit., and 
A few weeks later (Dec. 19) the battleships Dutch planes and Amer. ships were 
Queen Elizabeth and l p aliant were severely early taking toll of Jap. shipping. On 
damaged at. Alexind/. bv human tor- Jan. 15, J9I2, for example, an Amer. 
pedocs which had penetrated the harbour, submarine sank a 17,00<)-ton liner, und on 
Brit, submarine'’ in the Arctic inflicted the follow ing day three merchant ships, off 
heavy losses on Ger. ships carrying Tokio Bay. This brought the talc of 
supplies to the Murmansk frout. the Jap. losses at the hands of Amer. forces 
Tigris sinking live and tin 1 Trident three in the Pacific to thirty-five vessels — four- 
transports, many other \ esse Is probably teen being warships, including the 
being sunk. Early in Doc. the famous 29JM)(Moii battleship Haruna (laid down 
Australian cruiser Sydney (701)0 tons) was in 1912 but entirely reconditioned siuce 
lost in action with a tier, armed raider, then'. Between Dec. 13. 1911, and Jan. 
Steierrnark (‘JUKI tons). The sole infor- i 16. 1912. Dutch submarines and aircraft 
mation concerning the action was oh- 1 also sank two cruisers, four destroyers, 
tained from the survivors of the Ger. and other ships. On Jan. 23 Dutch 
boat., who numbered 330. The fight, had J bombers attacked a largo Jap. convoy 
evidently been at close range. After the t which was trying to pass through the 
Steierrnark had been blown up the Sydney ' Macassar Straits between Borneo and 
disappeared over tbo horizon and nothing i Celeho", direct hits being scored on a 
more w r as heard of her. i battleship, two cruisers, a destroyer, and 

* Prince of Wales' and ‘ Repulse * Sunk try j four t rails ports. The fight was resumed 
Japanese Aircraft. —Disaster overtook the j on Jan. 21-25 by Dutch and Amer. 
Brit. Far ifi. fleet very soon after Japan, | bombers and Amer. destroyers. Many 
without declaring war, launched si mul- i Jap cruisers, destroyers, and transports 
taneous attacks, on Doc. 7, on Pearl were sunk, the total loss being the heaviest 
Harbour and on Siam (Thailand) with a sustained bv the Jap. up to that point, 
view to invading Brit. Malaya. On Dee. The battleship, too, was probably sunk. 
10 Britain's newest battleship, the fora large ship went down, leaving only 
35,000-ton Prince of Wales, .sister ship to the tip showing above the water. 

Kino George V. 0/.i\), ll.ung the flag of The Amer. Navy won a considerable 
Adm. Sir ’Pom Phillips, one of the most victory in an attack on the Marshall and 
brilliant officers of the K.N.. together with Gilbert 1>. on Feb. 11, their cruisers, 
the battle -cruiser Repulse , were, sunk by carrier-borne aircraft, and destroyers sink- 
Jap. bombers off Malaya, thereby pro- ing sixteen Jap. vessels aggregating 
found! v altering the balance of naval 100,000 tons. The importance of a pro- 
power in the Pacific. The. attacks were gressive reduction of Jap. shipping of all 
pressed home with the greatest deter- kinds so early was evident when account 
initiation, hut the enemy aircraft had not was taken of the wide commitment of 
to encounter fighter resistance such as the Jap. warships operating thousands 
the Gors. and Its. encountered in similar of miles from Japan, and the compura* 
Attempts to sink battleships by bombs, tively restricted shipbuilding potential in 
The anti-aircraft defences of the two ships their yards. 

wero certainly used to good effect, but Escape of ‘ L>vrisenau ' Scharnharst.* 
this was not enough, though seven pianos and ‘ Prim EugenJ - — Ifc was at this time 
were brought down, und the lesson of (Feb. 12) that the Ger. pocket battleships 
the Importance of protecting the skies Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and the 10.000- 
above the sens whore the navy operated ton cruiser Prim Eh gen (sec under ‘ Bis- 
was once more painfully learned. The march, Thk 7, accompanied by destroyers, 
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torpedo -boats. E-boats, and mine* (March 22 24 k A Brit. convoy, with 
sweepers, and well escorted by tighter supplies for hard-pressed Malta from 
aircraft, eaino out of Brest harbour and Egypt, with the protection of a 6-in. gun 
escaped through the straits of Dover to cruiser, anti-aircraft cruisers, and des- 
Germany. Visibility was poor and the tro.vers under the command of Hear-Adm. 
enemy ships, which hugged the Fr. coast Viuu of Cossurk fame, sighted and drove 
and were proteeted by screens of fighters off four it. cruisers without hiss to convoy 
from Fr. and Belgian airfields, which or escort. Later the battleship Liltorio. 
formed an * umbrella ' oxer the whole two 8-in. gun cruisers, and four 6-in. gun 
squadron, were never visible from the cruisers and sortie destroyers were sighted 
Brit, coast. Jn face of intense lire by the and. despite the disparity in strength, 
warship* and tighter planes. Brit, coastal action was joined, a torpedo hit being 
aircraft and >\vordtish planes pressed home scored on the lAttorio . which was also hit 
their attack on the squadron, six of the bv a Brit, cruiser's gun-fire. Other Tt. 
Swordfish being lost. The commander ships were also hit- and 1 he enemy force, 
of t lit* Swordfish squadron -Lt.-Oir. thrown into confusion, wit hdrew. 
Esmond** — was awarded the V.l'. /po<t- Part her Looses in Far Fast,- Hattie of the 

humous). No Brit, worship was lost, but Coral Sea . — In April further Brit, losses 
public uneasiness at the escape of the were sustained in the Far E.. the cruisers 
tier ships, coupled with the disasters in Dorsetshire and Curnirull (each in, (mn 
the Far K.. evoked a critical tone in the tons) being lost through .lap. air attack 
press and In the Commons. iu the Indian Ocean, over 1100 survivors 

Hr* at A ami Hattie off Jam i Fthrnary being landed. About the same time the 
27- Jx. 1942. Late in this month there carrier Memo's was sunk off Trineoinnlec 
was a notable naval and air battle off' (see also under Aikciivkt CJaurikui. But 
Bali, exceeding in results even that of what was up to this date perhaps the 
the Macassar Straits. I Milch and Amcr. j biggest naval battle since Jutland the 
warships inflicting heavy losses on a Jap. battle* of the Coral Sea was fought- (Max 
invasion fleet; but as yet the strength of 1-8) off the Solonmu Is., some 1000 m. 
the Allies was inadequate to the proven- ! from the coast of Queensland, between 
tion o? invasion any where and everywhere Amcr. and Australian naval forces and 
in the 5*. Pacifti and shortly afterwards the Jap. licet. Thi** action cert a ini \ 
the eueiuy landed on Bali. Another saved Australia from an immediate 
naval buttle was fought on the night of attempted invasion. The allied fleet and 
Feb. 27- 28 off the X. coast off Java but planes first sank a Jap. light cruiser, two 
with severe loss to the Allies. In this dcstrovers. four gunboats, and. later, an 
action an allied force consisting of the a i remit carrier, three heavy cruisers. 
Brit, cruiser K refer (SJltn tonsi. the one light, cruiser, and two destroyers a 
Australian cruiser Perth (6s;pn, the Amcr. total of fifteen warships sunk, and a 
cruiser Houston ilKJOh). the Dutch grand total of t iiirt> -seven ships sunk, 
erui-ers He Hunter and Jam (each 6000 damaged, or probably sunk. The Amers. 
ton**), commanded bv Adm. Doorman in lost one aircraft- carrier, one deslro.vet, 
the flag-ship He Hinder, and accompanied ! and one tanker. This great naval and 
by one Dutch and three Brit, destroyers, j air battle temporarily ceased on May 1). 
made contact, with the Jap. ships half* j it represented the continued effort by the 
wav between Surabaya and Bawean Is.,' Jap. to e a torn! their conquests towards 
the Jap. force comprising **e\. cruisers, i the S. and M.K. Their first, efforts wcio 
bOTnr of 10.000 tons, and thirteen des- ■ aimed at expanding t heir air bases, but the 
trovers, organised in two flotillas. The j Allies’ air forces had .so effectively bombed 
l)ut( h destroyer Kortenacr was soon sunk ; ! their landing fields that Japan’s plans were 
the Ureter was hit in the boiler room and I frustrated. In this battle of the ('.oral 
dropped out of the line; the Brit, destroyer Sea the Issue was decided between aero- 
Eletlra joining in a counter-attack dis- planes flown from the opposing aircraft 
appeared into an enemy smoke screen 1 carriers. 

and was not seen again. Eater the J The Hattie of Mutual/ Island.— The 
enemy broke off the act ion under u smoke battle was in effect a new kind of naval 
screen, but shortly afterwards, near , conflict and the experience was to be 
Ram ban tr. two enemy cruisers were seen ' repeated a month later in the important 
and battle was again joined (March 1), 1 battle off Midway Is., the Amcr. naval 
when both the He Huyler and the Java \ base l.'tOO in. N.W. of Hawaii, when 
were hit simultaneously, blew up. and ; Amer. navy and army pilots from both 
sank. A similar fate seems to have , shore, bases and carriers dealt the. blows 
befallen the Perth and Houston not ' which repelled attack by a powerful Jap. 
long afterwards. The F.reter , her speed fleet, thereby confirming tile significance 
considerable reduced, the Brit, destroyer , of the naval revolution which had trans- 
fCnrounter, and the Airier. Pope were all , formed warfare at. sea. Id the Midway 
sunk later bv three Jap. cruisers. In all battle four Jap. aircraft carriers were sunk, 
the Allies lost five cruisers, seven des- each with a complement of 1500 men. At 
troyers, and a sloop (Varra. Australian), least three transports*, carrying 6000 
against the Jan. 1 loss of a 10,000-ton , troops, were torpedoed and .sunk. This 
cruiser and oue^Vmall cruiser for certain was the worst defeat in Japan's naval 
and probably four destroyers, while all hist., for the spearhead of her naval and 
the other cruisers were set on fire. I air striking power was broken by the loss 
Tke Hattie of Sirle.— Reverting again of half her host, aircraft carriers and she 
to the Mediterranean, the same month ! had now' lost at least, six of the eleven or 
saw another successful convoy act Jon ; more of the fully effective fleet of carriers 
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with which she began the Pacific war. At Naval Operations, July -December 1942. 
least 200. and probably 250, planes, — During this period t he most outstanding 
together with their trained personnel, event in the W. was the allied landing in 
went down with the carriers lost at Mid- N. Africa on the night of Nov. 7-8. 
way. For this victory the Amer. Flying Until forces were ashore the responsibility 
Fortresses, which repulsed and scattered for the operation lay in the hands of the 
the Jap. naval forces, were chiefly re- navy, whose success was measured by the 
sponsible. While the immediate results fact that the initial convoys arrived at 
of these two battles was the removal of t he right time in the right place practically 
the Jap. threat to America’s forward unscathed. The only damage was one 
naval bases in the Pacific, the ultimate Airier, ship torpedoed, hut all her troops 
result was to shift the balance of naval were landed without loss. Until the 
power in the Pacific from its extremely ■ U.S. and royal mr forces were able to 
one-sided bias in favour of Japan. The | operate from captured air-fields the fleet 
lessons of these battles, coupled with those ; air arm provided not only protection to 
of Crete and the loss of the two great . the ships, but. also tactical reconnaissance 
Brit, ships. Prime of H olts and licpulev. ' for the army ashore. Thereafter the 
was not losi on the Amer. House of ! allied navy continued to keep t he armien 
"Representatives, which at this moment '.supplied and reinforced in the face of 
had before it. a Hill which, at a cost of i heavy U-boat concentrations, and main- 
more than CJOIMHHMHm), would add | tauicd the offensive at sea against enemy 
1 /.)()(), UOU tons of warships to the Amer. forces. Meanwhile important nav a.l opera - 
Navy. It was decided that roughly one- ' tions were taking place in the S. Pacific, 
half l lie construction involved should go ' With the defeat of the Jap. at the Coral 
into earner- and cruisers of various t v pcs. \ Sea and Midway Is. battles, the initiative 
the remainder into dest rovers and escort ' passed to the Amers. and, on Aug. 7, 
craft and patrol er.il 1. New battleships 1 Amer. marines lauded in the Solomon Is., 
had, h owe v or, already been providid for ' seizing the haibour of TuUgi. Though 
and sev. were due to be launched in the taken by -urprisc, the Jap. sent cruisers 
ensuing months: but undoubtedly the ; and destroy ei- to attack on the night of 
construelion of more capital ships was, Aug. 8- !) and they had decided Iv ihe 
for the reasons stated, postponed, though J best « »f the battle. fl.M.S. Canberra ami 
by no means abandoned: for, as Jap. , the U.S.'s, cruisers Qainni, rincennr*. 
aircraft, carriers were sunk or disabled, ‘ and Js/^Wu were sunk. The Jap. escaped, 
battleships wire likclv again to become 1 with little damage. Mo-t ot the Amer. 
a liughty weapon on the high seas. ! personnel were saved. Hut the Allies 
whether for offensive action or for j at hiev cd t heir object. sr«. , i i the Jap. were 
counter-attack against a tabling Heel. ‘ unable to interfere with the transports, 
even if the davs of Jutland battles were.Kvery -ulisequcin Jap. attack on the 
seemingly over so far as those battles ; sol'iiiinii- was decisively repelled with 
meant only capital ships firing directly thcavx lo-s in transports. There was a 
at each other. ; major naval action, which raged for scv. 

Hazard'* of Methft rrtwean Cotmu/s. days in Nov particularly on Nov. 12 -15, 
During till- period convoy ing in the Modi lielvveen surface ships, oft the Solomons, 
terra nen n had grown incrcu-ingly hazard- It was precipitated hv a strong Jap. 
oils- more -o even than to Murmansk: attempl to reconquer a vitally important 
for Britain bad lost the command of the 1 beach-head on Guadalcanal fi/.r.). A 
sea in t licsc narrow waters ot the Mcditcr- i large .lap. fleet of transports steamed 
cancan over which Na/a planes could 1 soul hvvard from the Short, land area, 
operate freely from Sicily . Crete, ami else- ;. Strong reinforcements for Amer. land 
where, Consequently ilie problem of ' troop- had just been landed in Guadul- 
-cnditig supplies to Malta .mil Libya j ennui ami the Amer. cruiser and destroyer 
became greatly aggravated and the ill ! screen covering the landing was man- 
fortune which awaited an important j nun red so a- to intercept the Jap. ships, 
double convov at this nine had a most ! The resulting action took place off savo 
deleterious effect on the Fight h Army’s j Is. between the is. of Guadalcanal and 
battle against Hummers army Mav-June , Florida. The smaller Amer. ships ut- 
liH2 {sec under AKlilrv. North. SKrnxi> ; talked the Jap. battleships of the Kongo 
Woui,D W\i*. ('vmf'Mons in. Hattie \ ela— at point -blank range. Their leaders. 
tor Libya). It had been decided to sail 1 Hear- Ad ms. Daniel Gallaghun and Nor- 
in two convoys >n as to disperse the j man Scott, were killed, but the .lap. force 
enemy’s efforts to concentrate his attacks. ; was heavily damaged and disrupted. 
The VV. convoy got, to Malta after den- The next night there was another clash 
troylng oxer sixty orient v planes. The 1 between surface ships, two Amer. bat,t le- 
ft. convoy, under Hear-Adm. Vian, was , ships of the new North Carolina and 
also sleeping towards Malta when a force South Dakota class taking part. Sporadic 
of it,, battleships, cruisers, and submarines and fierce fighting, between the ships and 
tried to Intercept, it; and eventually, also in the air. went on for some davs. 
o^ving to the exhaustion of anti-aircraft. This was the biggest naval buttle of fhe 
umimmit ion, Hear-Adm. Vian decided to war up to that ii-ne. and the Jap lo-scs 
return to Alexandria. The K.N. in these were one battleship, three heavy cruisers, 
two convoy attacks lost one light cruiser two light cruisers, five destroyers, and 
and four destroyers; the enemy had one eight transports sunk, ami one battleship, 
battleship torpedoed and one 8-in. gun six destroyers, and four cargo transports 
cruiser, two destroyers, and one U-boat damaged. The Amer. losses were two 
sunk. i light cruisers and seven destroy ers sunk. 
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It was during this period that the Fr. tured at Tambach in the closing days of 
fleet at Toulon was scuttled. Following the war.) 

on the landing of Brit, and Amor, forces in N.E. of Finschafon and in Huon Gulf, 
Fr. N. Africa in Nov., Ger. forces entered off New Guinea, on March 2-4, a large 
Toulon. But the Fr. warships in the port Jap. convoy of twelve transports anti ten 
were immediately scuttled by their crews, warships (cruisers and destroyers), repre- 
The battleships there were the Dunquerqut seuting an aggregate tonnage of 90,000 
and Strasbourg, each 26.000 tons, one old tons, was attacked continuously by allied 
battleship, the Provence, four 10. 000-ton air forces and completely wiped out, 
cruisers, three light cruisers, one seaplane together with more than eighty Jap. 
carrier, and some twenty -eight destroyers planes. The ground forces, estimated at 
(Nov. 6, 1912). 1.5,000 men, who were destined for an 
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TRANSPORTS LYIN'# OFF GIBRALTAR: PART OF THK GRI'HT ALLIED NORTH 
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Throughout the navy continued to 1 attack on the Allies in New Guinea, were 
provide escorts for the numerous convojs i killed to a man. The Allies’ total loss was 
to Russia, Malta, the Persian Gulf, and i only one bomber and three tighter air- 
elsewhere. One outstanding event was | craft, while a few other planes were 
the successful passage of a large convoy to j damaged. This battle of the Bismarck 
Russia on New Year’s E\e, 1 II IB. All the i Sen was so complete as to amount to a 
merchant vessels reached Russia safely, 1 major disaster to Jap. arms and scacraft, 
but the destroyer Achates was lost und the ! besides demonstrating the superiority of 
Onslov ; damaged. The Brit, destroyers allied tighter aircraft and pilots over the 
were commanded by Oapt. R. tft. V. j Jap. 

Sherbrooke (awarded the V.C.), whose ■ It may be mentioned here that bv the 
escort, was attacked by a greatly superior 1 end of Jan. 1943 aggregate Brit, losses 
Ger. force consisting of a pocket battle- i <ns stated in the (’ominous* Feb. 4) were 
ship (Lutzoir), a cruiser (Hipper), und six I as follows: capital ships, J; aircraft 
destroyers. The action was fought in | carriers, 7; cruisers, 2.5: nrflied merchaut 
snowstorms and in semi -darkness tiff the j cruisers. 14; destroyers, 94;- corvettes, 14; 
N. Cape. Norway. It appears that the I submarines, 44; monitors, J; sloops, 8; 
admiral commanding the Ger. task force ■ mine -sweepers, 22; trawlers; 1.56 ; drifters, 
had mistaken th« i two Brit, cruisers Kent ,14; mine-layers, 1; vaohts* 8; gunboats, 
and Jamaica, which had come to the 5; cutters, 3. But in spite of losses tbn 
assistance of thfironvoy, for the vanguard i fleet was much stronger at that date than 
of a battle squadron. He had therefore ! it was a year previously, and Indeed during 
broken off the action and retired in no these three years of the war no fewer than 
cordance with previous orders (see 900 vessels of various classes had boon 
Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs added to the R.N. The ships lost in these 
(trans. by U.S. Naval Dept, and Ad- three years by Germany, Italy, and 
ralralty), being trans. of documents cap- Japan were: Germany, 1 battleship, 1 
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pocket battleship, 4 cruisers, 30 destroyers 
and torpedo-boats, 4 raiders, and 60 other 
miscellaneous warships, minesweepers, and 
small craft. Italy: 10 cruisers, 48 des- 
troyers and torpedo-boats, and 3.5 other 
miscellaneous warships, etc. Japan: 2 
battleships, 6 aircraft carriers, 17 cruisers, 
and 70 destroyers. (No official figures 
available for miscellaneous small craft, but 
the number was a high one apart of course 
from transport craft.) 

Xaval Operations , 1943 — The most 

significant feature of sea operations in 
1943 was the gradual reduction of the Ger. 
submarine menace, in the months May - 
July 1943 the Allies sank ninety U- 
boats. In the first six months of the year 
the number of ships sunk per U-boat 
operating was only a quarter that in the 
first hair of 1942. Moreover during the 
lirst half of 1943 new ships completed by 
the Allies exceeded sinkings from all 
causes by moro than 3,000,000 tons. 
Before the descent upon Sicily (see Uon- 
fjuest of Sicily in the article World War, 
Skconp) an armada of warships, troop 
transports, supply ships, and landing 
craft proceeded through Atlantic and 
Mediterranean waters, with scarcely any 
interference from t T boats. Over 2.500 
vessels were invoked' m these latter 
operations and the losses were only about 
80,000 tons. In the months Aug. -Oct. 
approximately sixty U-boats were des- 
troyed. This brought the iotal Ger. 
losses since Sept. 1939 to between 700 
and 800 submarines. The loss of 1.50 
submarines in the six months May- Oct. 
1943 meant a loss of 6000 trained inen 
of the submarine service, a fact which 
was found to have u profound effect on 
the morale of the crews, in addition to 
the sixty U-boats sunk between Aug. and 
Oct. there were also a large number of 
‘probables.’ The tiers, had introduced 
new U-boat weapons »iul tactics: hut the 
Allies were able to cope successfully with 
the changing situation. 

Following the collapse of It. resistance 
after the conquest, of Sieil> the It. Navy 
surrendered under the terms of the armis- 
tice with Murshal lhidoglm. On Sept. 
11 the priu. ships of the Ii. Navy— four 
battleships, six cruisers, and seven 
destroyers- - which hud sailed from Spezia, 
came into Valletta under the escort of 
two Brit, battleships and a destrover 
screen. Together with smaller ships, the 
total was thirty. One uncompleted 
battleship fell into Ger. hands. When the 
fleet, startl'd from Spezia it had another 
eapitul ship with it. the I’ouia. but this 
ship was sunk by tier, bombers as the 
fleet proceeded southwards - a desperate 
daylight- attorn nt. to destrov the Heel of 
their former allies whose departure they 
were too late to forestall. The result of 
this surrender and of the Allied victories 
in N. Africa was that the II. N. mice again 
completely dominated the Mediterranean 
with the great strategic advantage of 
greatly shortened sea routes. 

llrit. midget submarines carried out a 
daring attack on main units of the Ger. 
battle fleet, in their protected anchorages 
in Alten Fjord, N. Norway, on Sept., 22, 
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indicting severe underwater damage on 
the battleship Tirpitz. The attack in- 
volved extreme hazards and three of 
the submarines were lost, but the attack 
os a whole was successful. The sub- 
marines had to penetrate a highly 
defended b;tso aud, to do so, they had to 
pass through the minefields guarding 
the approaches to the anchorage: and. 
after negotiating the intricate fjords, 
always vigilantly patrolled by the Gers., 
had to carry out an attack in the strongly 
protected aud confined waters where the 
ships lay moored and. Anally, to regain 
their base, the same obstacles had to be 
overcome. 

In the S. Pacific there was no great 
naval battle between the Allies and the 
Jap. fleet duriug 1943, but there was 
considerable activlt 3 r on both sides in 
convoy work and in covering landings 
and, generally, in combined operations. 
Amer. warships co-operated effectively 
with the allied air forces in covering 
the allied landing near Lae In Huon 
Gulf, New Guinea, in Sept. 1943. A 
remarkable feature of these operations 
and others of subsequent months was that 
the Jap. Navy made no attempt to inter- 
fere with the Allies, a fact which probably 
meant that their previous losses were 
straining their resources. On Nov. 4 
two heu\y Jap. cruisers and three 
destroyers were sunk and many others 
probably -muk in a devastating raid on 
enemy shipping of all kinds in Kabaul 
harbour. This was the heaviest loss 
inflicted on the Japs, in this area since the 
buttle of the Bismarck Sea (see further 
under PxciKit; Campaigns in Second 
World War). 

The outstanding naval event of the year 
was the sinking of the 26,000-ton Ger. 
battleship Scharnhnrst. She whs brought 
to action off the N. Cape. Norway, on 
Dec. 26, when cruisers and destroyers 
supported the battleship Duke of York. 
under the eommand of Adui. Sir Bruce 
Fraser, in sinking her, the whole of the 
main act inn, which started iu the late 
afternoon in the half-light of the Arctic 
dawn, being fought in the dark with the 
aid of radiolocation and starshells. The 
Scharnhorst was first seen at 9.30 a. in. 
steering towards a Brit, convoy bound for 
N. Russia which was protected by cruisers. 
The cruisers opened Are and the Scharn- 
Horst mrnful awa> . Adm. Fraser’s force, 
unknown to the Gers.. was then muny 
miles to the westward, steaming at speed 
in the hope of getting between the 
Scharnhnrst and her base at Alten Fjord. 
Touch was lost with the Ger. ship shortly 
before 11 o’clock, but. she reappeared, ns 
whs expected, sev. hours later, again 
making towards the couvoy. which she 
could have disposed of very quickly h oi 
she been able to get near enough: but 
after the cruisers opened fire she fl« d 
southwards with the cruisers in pursuit. 
The chase lasted ail tho afternoon until 
the Duke of York, towards which the 
cruisers had driven the Ger. ship, was 
able to intercept her and open range at 
only 6 in. From .» p.m. till 6.2 4 p.in. 
the two battleships fired at each other 

* T 
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continuously, when the Seharnhorst , 
though hit., gradually drew out of effective 
range. Then her speed slowed down owing 
to one hit from t he Duke of York helow the 
waterline and sev. destroyers then turned 
in, heading straight for her, and fired tor- 
pedoes at close range. From then oil the 
fate of the O'er, hat tleship was sealed, for 
the Ihtke oj York whs able to open fire 
again with her 14-iu. guns, hitting her 
repeatedly until she started to circle uml 
almost stopped. Cruisers now attacked 
with torpedoes from one side and des- 
troyers from the other and soon after this 
‘die sank. Some thirty-six survh ors of u 
crew of over 1400 were picked up, the 
Brit. casualties being seventeen killed 
and no ships lost. The loss was a severe 
blow to normally, for it was on the 
Scfiarnfurrst that she rolled to prevent vital 
supplies reaching Russia at a particularly 
critical stage of the campaign on the K. 
front. 

In the bay of Biscay on Dec. 27-2* 
three of eleven tier, destroyers, which had 
emerged to convoy a tier, blockndc- 
runner, were sunk by the two Brit, 
cruisers Glasgow and Enterprise. The 
blockade • runner bad been intercepted 
earlier by a Coastal Command* u/.r.) 
aircraft, which set her on tire with bombs 
so that she was abandoned in flames. It 
was soon after dawn on the following day 
that a Liberator of the r.?>. Nu\y sighted 
the eleven Ger. destroyer* about ‘200 m. 
from the spot where a Czech Liberator 
bail bombed the blockade-runner to 
destruction. This Ger. force consisted of 
tire modern Xarvik class destroyers 
with flu- ,V!Mn. gun* and six Elhing class 
destroyers with four 41 -in. guns — 
eloquent evidence of the importance to 
Germany of the blockade-runner's cargo, 
which probably contained Malayan rubber 
from the Jap. occupying authority. In 
the ensuing battle tip; two Brit, cruisers, 
who got in between the Ger. ship* and 
their bases in S. France, scored many hits, 
while Ilalifaxes, Liberators, and a Minder- 
land co-operated. Beautightcrs and Mos- 
quitoes provided air cover for the cruisers. 
There was but little opposition from encni\ 
aircraft. The armament of the Ger. 
.Yarn A* class destroyers was little if at 
all inferior to that of the (flaugow (a 1D37 
crui-er) or of the much older Enterprise 
(11)261, hut their main purpose was to get 
away under a smoke screen after dividing 
up into -smaller groups. 

Xaral Operation*, J04t.~ The ehM 
naval event, in 11*44 was the Jap. defeat j 
of the last week of Oct. during the Airier, j 
invasion of Leyte Is. (Oct. ID). This 
menacing invasion of the Philippines i 
tempted the Jain Navy to emerge and ] 
risk an attack on Adin. Halsey’s Third I 
Fleet whieh, sailing westward across the j 
Pacific, had already taken the Marshall. 
Mariana, and Palau Is. on the way and 
was now acting as general cover to the 
allied land operations; and also on Vlee- 
Adm. Kincaid's Seventh Fleet, whoso 
role was that of escort and close support 
of the military force on Leyte Is. On 
Oct. 22 ships of the Third Fleet took up 
positions K. of the Surigao and Shu 
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Hernadino Straits — the only passages 
through the Philippines — further N. off 
the Polillo Is., end 10. of Luzon, as cover 
agajnst any Jap. forces that might ap- 
proach from those quarters. The Seventh 
Fleet, continued in close support of the 
landing in Leyte Gulf, opening off the 
Surigao Strait. Next day Amer. carrier 
aircraft saw three Jap. forces approaching, 
two from the \Y. and one from the N. 
The first, coming through tlic Siilu Sea 
directly towards Surigao Strait, com- 
prised two old battleships', three heavy 
cruisers, one light cruiser, and eight, 
destroyers; the second, a stronger force, 
.steaming through 1 ho Si buy an Sea towards 
San Bernadino Strait, comprised two new 
battleships, one fairly modern battleship, 
two old battleships of the Kongo class, 
two light .oiul ten bea\y cruisers, and 
fifteen destroyers. The third squadron, 
coming from Japan, was seen tOO m. N. 
of Leyte Gulf, and comprised one large 
and three light aircraft carriers, two old 
battleships, three light cruisers, and eight 
destroyers. In the morning of Oct. 23, 
before the approach of this third enemy 
squadron was known. Amer. eurricr- 
bufled planes attacked the other two 
enemy squadrons, while Jap. land-based 
planes attacked Adm. Halsey’s carriers 
cruising to the eastward. In this cross- 
air attfuk tlic Jap. lost 1.10 planes to the 
Amors’, eight , hut succeeded in hitting 
a light Amer. carrier which blew up and 
had to he sunk, the majority of the crew 
being saved. Amer. torpedo-plane at- 
tacks were concentrated on the Jap. force 
m the Sibu>an Sea and sank one light 
cruiser outright and damaged a, number of 
other vessels, but the bulk of this Jap. 
squadron went on through the San 
Bernadino Strait during the ensuing night. 
The Jup. squadron in the Sulu Sea was 
attacked by bombers and lighters only 
and many ships were hit, but this squad- 
ron too held on its course, entering the 
Miiigao Strail at night. Here it \vu» 
engaged by the Seventh Fleet and com- 
pletely defeated, one if not. both its battle- 
ship*. sev. cruisers, and most of the 
destroyers being sunk, for tin* Amer. 
loss of only a few motor torpedo-boats. 
The survivors of this Jap. squadron turned 
tall and retreated westward through the 
Sulu Sea again, hut were sunk to the last 
-hip by air attacks the next day. Prior 
to these nocturnal events the Amers. had 
learned of the approach, from the N.. of 
the Jap. earner force and Adm. Halsey at 
once sent a number of his carriers to meet 
the enemy carriers at (imvn of Oct. 24. 
This attack achieved complete surprise. 
The largest carrier and two of the three 
smaller ones were sunk outright by Amer. 
air attacks, whieh also annk a dostro>er 
and crippled a cruiser and the third 
smaller carrier. Of therfe the cruiser was 
sunk the next night by submarine, while 
the remaining Jap. carrier was trapped 
and also sunk, together with another 
carrier which had escaped damage from 
! the air, by the guns of Amer. cruisers and 
j destroyers. Both enemy battleships of 
j this carrier fleet wen? hit by bombs and 
i one also by torpedoes as well; all the 
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remaining cruisers and destroyers were torpedoes of midget Brit, submarines. In 
hit by bombs and gunfire. No Arner. April 194 4. when seen to be eapable of 
ship was hit in this action in the N. moving again, the period of air attacks 
Halsey’s carrier-borne aircraft then turned on her began. Numerous lilts by home 
s.. being now more urgently needed there licet bombers, including at least tbroe with 
than in the N. Meanwhile the Jap. heavy bombs, put her out of action for 
Sibuyan Sea squadron, having passed the another five months. Bomber Command 
San Bornadmo Strait and turned S. round then took up the task with a succession of 
Samar is., came in contact with some of attacks on Sept. 15, Oct. 29, and Nov. 12. 
Kincaid’s carriers and sank two of them the last being the ouly time that the 
bv gunfire. But the enemy was then attackers were able to see the ship 
brought, to action by Kincaid's fleet fresh properlv. One 1 2.000-lb. bomb hit her 
from its night victory in the Surigao amidships, another in the bows, and a 
Strait, with which Halsey’s carrier-borne third near the stern. The ship heeled 
aircraft, hurrying hack from the NT., now over rapidly and capsized with 700 ft. of 
co-operated, livery Jap. ship was badly her keel sticking out of the water. The 
damaged, one heavy cruiser being sunk Tirpilz was as well protected against air 
and a destroyer disabled, while the re- | attack as any eapital ship could be. Her 
mai rider of the squadron turned back | decks bad the thickest possible armament, 
through tlic strait., one straggling cruiser She had sixteen 4 1-m. anti-aircraft guns 
being sunk by pursuing Vrncr. cruisers, and sixteen ot hers of smaller calibre. 
Next day carrier aircraft irom both A tncr. Her main armament was eight 15-in. 
fleets -together with t Son. MaoArthur’s guns and twelve 50-in. guns, and there 
shore-based aircraft -kept up the attacks wore two catapults for aircraft. She was 
on the west ward -retreating Jap., sinking a vessel of 4 5,000 tons, 702 ft. long, with 
two more cruisers and (probabl> ) one a speed of JO knots and was completed in 
battleship. In all three butt leships. four 1041. 

earners, six heu v> cruisers, four light The I ' -boat menace was very greatly 
cruisers, and seven destroyers were -.nnk; reduced in I0ti--so much so that in one 
while lour battleship*-, f*vo hea\y cruisers, mouth of the \ ear onlv one ship was lost, 
one light cruiser, nnu tun destro>ers while m s«\. other months the number 
escaped in a damaged condition. Vrncr. sunk was negligible. I'p to the middle of 
losses were one light carrier, two cm ort the war the tiers, had lost sitice the 
carriers, two destroyers. one destrowr- j beginning of the war more than twice as 
escort (equivalent of a trigate;, and a few | many l -boats as in the First. World War, 
lesser craft, sunk. Light escort curriers, j the total up to Aug. 194 V exceeding 500 — 
two light cruisers and five* destroyers tin* war memorial at Kiel lccorded the loss 
damaged. ■ during tin* First World War of 198 4’- 

AnoUier notable event was t lie sinking ( bouts In one month of 19ft 1 (July) the 
of the last great (icr. battleship. Tirpitz, \ number ot I ’-boats destroyed was sub- 
b> H. \.F. Lancasters on Xm . 12. Some \ <t ant ialh greater tliau the number of 
twentv-nine Lancaster-.. led l»> W.-Olr. j merchant ships sunk by them. In March 
J. B. Tail and Sqdn.-Ldr. A. Williams, j five Brit, sloops < ll’iltl Goose, Maupie. 
at tackl'd the shift* in Troinso Fjord with j Starhno Kite, and WtHtdpvcker) on escort 
12.000-lb. bombs. There were sev. duty destroyed six <_!er. siibinariiU'S in the 
direct. hits and within a tew minutes the spmv of twenty davs. in one case capturing 
ship capsized and sank. One homher I tin* whole crew of tlftv-oiie of one large 
was lost . but the crew e.tmc down snfelv in l T -ho.il mhiio sewnTecn l'-boats w T ere 
Sweden. Previously the ship had lurked sunk while attempting to interfere with 
in Uteri Fjord, a menace to allied sea tin* Anglo AnuT. cross-Channel traffic 
t ratlic to and from Russia, but she was since t lie hrst landing of the Allies on the 
forced to leave her \. J.iir by the Bussian benches of Normandy. While the tier, 
advance late in the year into Petsamo and l -bo.u fleet was then still of impressive 
then anchored near the S. end of llaakoy sj/e. llu* C-bonts wen* now the hunted 
Is., ft m. W. of Troniso. This tinal attack rather than the hunters; for they had been 
was the climax <»f a long series, which hail attacked from the Arctic to the Indian 
probably disabled the ship as a tight mg Ocean, aircraft pluying a great part, to- 
unit. though air obserx ation did not get ln*r w ith surface forties. This pressure 
definitely establish that fact. On her was maintained until all chances of revival 
first appearance at sea on March !), 1942. of the l -boat campaign were killed ami 
a torpedo from an aircraft of the Brit, this despite the development of new 
carrier I'irtnruuis nil the Lofoten Is. sent i doxues and methods by an ingenious and 
her book to harbour for repair. Befitted j .scientific cncm\. 

she attempted to attack a Bussian -hound Mitral Operations it i Kuropran Theatre vf 
Brit, convoy on July S. Mil 2, but was hit War n> VJbt, 'Admiral mehrer* and 
by sev. torpedoes from a Russian sub- 1 Lntzoir' sunk. - The (3er. pocket battle- 
marine. She succeeded in rein him? an ship Admiral Scheer, was sunk in an attack 
anchorage In the Allen Fiord prepared for on Kiel by aircraft of the R.A.F. Bomber 
her but. was unable lo leave for fourteen Command on the night of April 9. 19 45. 
mouths. In Sept. 1943 she joined the She was turned completely upside dow n in 
Srharnhurst in action against the very much the same portion hh the Tirpifc in 
small Norwegian batteries in Spitsbergen. Tmin-o Fjord. She was the second of t he 
returning quickly to her lair for fear of a three pocket battleships to he put out 
possihle Brit, attack. Lying within n of the war. the flrst being the Admiral 
protective crinoline of nets, she was once Graf Spec pj.r.). (iernmny’s lost pocket 
more severely damaged, this time by the battleship, the fsiitzoir, was sunk on 
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April 16 by a hirmll force of Lancasters prefabricated U-boat. 39 ft. long:, with a 
in an attack with 12,000-lb. bombs at displacement of 16 tons, propelled by 
Swinemilnde. The Littzotr , formerly the Diesel engine and electric motor and had a 
Deutschland , was observed in Danzig Bay surface speed of 8 knots with a submerged 
at the end of March, but the capture of speed of 3 to 4 knots. The armament 
Danzig by the Russians compelled the was two 21 -inch modified electric tor- 
Gers. to miuo the ship further \V. and pedoes fitted with magnetic pistols and 
she was attacked very soon after, being net cutters. It had an estimated per- 
dctectod at Sw iiieinunde. Like the formancc of 184 knots up to 6000 yds. 
Admiral Seiner the Liitzow was used for and an approximate endurance of 275 in. 
commerce-raiding early in the war and. at 8 knots surfaced plus 50 in. at 3 knots 
later, moved to Norwegian harbours for submerged. 

use again«t Brit, convoys to Russia. Summary of V -boat Losses in the Battle. 
She was torpedoed by a Brit, aircraft off of the Atlantic. — With the surrender of 
the Norwegian coast in Jtinc 1041 and Germany tlio grim battle of the Atlantic 
Agaiu by midget submarines in Alton ended. It had been a long-drawn, relent - 
Fjord in Sept. 1941. less struggle extending over nearly six 

tier. Ships captured in the Port of Copen - years and one which demanded not only 
hagen. — The last, two big Ger. warships the utmost courage and endurance, but 
still seaworthy at the end of the European also the highest scientific and technical 
war, the cruisers Prim Eugen and N urn- skill. Losses were heavy both in lives 
berg, were found by Brit, cruisers lying and materials and, at. the peak in 1941 
in the N. port, Copenhagen, with their and 1942, the issue of the struggle hung in 
Ger. crews on board. They had evidently the balance. On the other hand 662 U- 
nutde no attempt to flee when Denmark boats were destroyed and many others 
was liberated by the Brit, forces. Only a were destroyed by the Gers. themselves 
few days previously they had been shelling in the final stage. Most of these successes 
Copenhagen. With them were three were achieved by the combined allied 
destroyers, two torpedo-boats, ten mine- naval and air forces working in the closest 
sweepers, thirteen ‘flak* ships, nineteen co-operation; others were due to mines 
armed trawlers, and two armed merchant laid from aircraft and ships; others to 
ships. Two Brit, cruisers, Birmingham bombing in harbour, and a few U-boats 
and Dido . and four destroyers, having were lost by marine perils, 
forced a passage through Ger. minefields Up to 1943 the rate of shipping des- 
in the Skagerrak and Kattegat, came in troved in the battle of the Atlantic in 
prepared to attack, but the Prim Eugen relation to the number of U-boats lost 
was a defeated ship and there was no had been very favourable to Germany, 
opposition. Altogether about J35 war- but in the first four months of 1943 allied 
ships of various types and some 600.000 counter-measures begun to make thorn- 
tons of merchant shipping were captured selves felt and U-boat losses mounted 
in Copenhagen, which in the later period rapidly. R.A.F. Coastal Command and 
of the war was used extensively by the escort, carriers of the lt.N. provided air 
Gers. for troop -transport to Norway and < over on a scale which could not be 
for the evacuation of wounded from the J mat (died by the Gers., and in April the 
Russian front. allied chiefs of staff initiated a series 

Toll of Midget U-boats. — During the | of combined sea and air offensives 
closing months of the war the Ger. Navy directed against U-boats in the bay of 
made extensive use of midget U-boats J Bis< ay. Docgiitz (f/.r.) was to be attacked 
in a determined but vain attempt to | in his own waters. The result of these and 
interrupt the flow of allied supplies across j other allied operations was that in the 
the Channel and the North Sea to the 1 month of May 1913 thirty -seven U- 
Continont. In the course of a series of I boats were sunk, representing approxi- 
actions, fought mainly in coastal waters, [ mutely 30 per cent of all U-boats at sea. 
some eighty -one midget U-boats were Doenitz was forced to withdraw his U- 
eitlier sunk or captured. A further boats from the N. Atlantic, and on June 
twent> -eight were possibly sunk. At* } 21 allied ships of 15 knots or over were 
tacks were also carried out on seventy able to resume transatlantic passages, 
others, but Jt was not possible to observe independent of convoy protection, 
the full results of these attacks. After ! British Submarine in the War.- -During 
the capitulation of Germany about 100 ' the w’ar Brit, submarines caused the 
more midget U-boats were captured. The | following enemy losses: 6 battleships 
Gers. employed three type-' of these damaged ; 6 cruisers sunk anjd 15 damaged: 
boats, the Biber. Mulch, and Seehund. The, 12 destroyers sunk and 18 damaged; 46 
Biber was a one-man U-boat, 29 ft. 6 in. , U-boats sunk or probably sunk; 112 
long, armed with two electric torpedoes 1 minor war vessels sunk and 26 damaged. 

. and propelled b\ petrol engine and electric ! That is the summary against warships 
motor. The Mulch , also a one-man boat, alone, but the part played by Brit, 
was approximate ly 46 ft. long, but hud a : submarines was often concerned chiefly 
similar armament to that of the Biber and , with the interruption of thp flow of rein- 
was electrically propelled. The maxi- ■ forcements and supplies to enemy forces 
mum speed of both was about 6 or 7; overseas. In this form of w r arfuro Brit, 
knots and the average human endurance submarines sank 1373 cnofry supply and 
ranged from 24 to 48 hrs. only. The troopships, totalling 2,100,000 tons, and 
Seehund was a two-man* boat and, unlike damaged a further 263 ships in these 
the other two types, was well designed classes, with a tonnage of 790,000 tons, 
and equipped. It was In fact a miniature British Naval Losses in the War against 
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Germany and Italy . — The Brit. Navy lost 
730 ships during the war In the W., and 
the dominions forty-six others. Brit, 
losses included the capital ships ltoyal 
Oak, Hood, Prince of Wales, Repulse, and 
Barham, and the aircraft carriers Cour - 
ageous, Glorious . Ark Royal (q.v.), Auda- 
city . Hermes, Eagle, Avenger, and Dasher . 
There were also lost 134 destroyers, 77 
submarines, 23 cruisers, 51 mine -sweepers, 
and 48 drifters, but numerically the 
highest losses were 240 trawlers. These 
totals do not include light coastal craft, 
and landing ships and craft. Losses of 
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became a co* belligerent are included in 
these figures, Fr. ships are included up 
to the collapse of France in June 1940. 
After that date Free Fr. ships are in- 
cluded, but not Vichy ships. 

American Troop Losses at Sea . — Ship 
sinkings or damage to ships cost the lives 
of 3001 Amor, soldiers in the war against 
Germany and Italy, £.c. in the African, 
Mediterranean, European, and Atlantic 
areas, but excluding casualties suffered 
during the invffeion landings. Official 
returns show' that of 4,453,061 Amor, 
troops who embarked in tho U.S.A. for 
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naval ships, ships of all sizes and sorts, 
amounted to 3282. 

Allied Mercantile Marine Losses in the 
War against Germany. -During tho war 
some 4280 allied merchant ships, totalling 
19.720.000 gross tons, were hist by 
enemy action. Of these 2570. totalling 
LI. 380.000 tons, belonged to the Brit. 
Empire. Neutral countries lost 190 ships, 
totalling 1,420,000 tons. I’ -boats ac- 
counted for 2770 ships, of which 1300 
were Brit., 440 Amer.. 070 other allied, 
and 300 neutral. 520 ships were lost 
through miues, including 3i0 Brit, and 
15 Amer. The total losses through 
attacks by surface raiders were 330 — 
Including 210 Brit, and 13 Amer. Hostile 
aircraft sank 750, of which U0 were 
Brit, and 58 Amer. Some 400 vessels, 
including 220 Brit, and 12 Amer., went 
ddwn through other or unknown causes. 
Altogether the U.3.A. lost 538 ships, 
totalling 3,310,000 tons, and the other 
Allies, excepting the Empire, 1172 ships, 
totalling 5.030,000 tons. In addition the 
Brit. Empire lost 010 ships of 1,120,000 
gross tons. Losses of It. ships after Italy 


Europe. 1091 were lost at sea outbound. 
Assuming, however, that every soldier 
had to make at least twm sea voyages, 
thus doubling the risk, it works out that, 
of e\ cry 10,000 embarked, four were lost 
at. sea. a figure which compares favourablv 
with the First World War losses of 7-2 out 
of e\ery 10,000. This comparatively 
small loss >vas due to the work of the 
allied navies, the vigilance of convoy 
escorts, and to tho skill of the gun crews 
on the transports. Tho sinkiug involving 
the heaviest loss war that of the Rohna. 
a Brit, troopship, sunk by air attack in 
Nov. 1943 oiY JidclU, Algeria. Bomb 
damage and the heavy seas and darkness 
hampered rescue, resulting in a loss of 
1015 men, more than half of the total 
complement of Amer. soldiers on board. 

Naval Operations in the Far East in 
1945. - The beginning of tho year saw the 
1J.S. Navy actively supporting the re- 
capture of the Philippines. In the 
bombardments previous to the huntings 
in the Liudayon Gulf on Jan. 9. Australian 
naval forces took part with those of the 
i U.8.A. On Feb. 16 the Amer. advance 
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across the Pacific readied flic main land 
of Japan when a naval force moved up 
to within 300 in. of Honshu and subjected 
Tokio and Yokohama to 0 hrs\ bombing 
by 1500 aircraft from about twenty 
carriers. This wjn followed by two f art her 
heavy raids towards the end of the month, 
when naval aircraft were supported by 
200 Superfortresses. Meanwhile on Feb. 
19 Amor, forces assaulted the is. of Iwo 
Jima with massive naval and air support, 
but the j-. was not won until March Id. 
at the cost of 20.000 Airier, casualties, 
including over 1000 killed. The Hrit. 
Pacific fleet now began to operate an a 
separate lirit. unit under Ahum*, command. 
It iucluded five capital ships anil four large 
carriers, besides numerous cruisers, des- 
troyers, and other craft, and one of its 
first operations was an attack with Ainer. 
naval aircraft on is. between Formosa 
and Japan. Attacks by 1500 allied 
aireralt were also made on the Jap. fleet 
in its home waters. Oil April 1, in 
the largest amphibious operation up to 
date, troops landed on Okinawa after a 
crushing naval bombardment and under 
an air umbrella of 1500 aircraft. The 
left flank was covered by a powerful 
Brit, naval force. In strong counter- 
attacks, the allied fleer suffered loss and 
damage from Jap. suicide aircraft. 
Meanwhile a fast Ainer. task force 
brought a Jap. naval force under air 
attack, sinking the battleship Vamato , 
and Brit, carrier aircraft attacked For- 
mosa. Throughout. May hard fighting 
continued at Okinawa which was not 
finally captured until June 21. This gave 
the I’.S. air force a bu-se only 325 m. 
from the Jap. mainland. In the S.W. 
Pacific Australian forces supported bv 
allied naval units had landed in N. 
Borneo and New Guinea, to be followed 
in June by the rapture of Labium Is. 
On July 14 Japan itself was subjected 
to tin* first naval bombardment when 
Amer. warships poured 1000 tons of shells 
into the port of Kamaishi (Honshu). 
Thereafter bombardments by Brit, and 
Amer. surface forces alternated with joint 
attacks by as many as 151*0 naval aircraft. 
Towards the end of the month Brit, and 
Amer. air attacks were concentrated on 
the remnants of the Jap. fleet sheltering 
in the Inland fc?ea and, in three devastating 
assaults, did immense damage both to 
ships and shipyards. Shattering sea and 
air bombardments of the mainland 
continued in Aug. and were unite inde- 
pendent of the atomic bombs dropped on 
Aug. G and Aug. 9. On Aug. 15 allied 
aircraft were starting a further attack in 
the Tokio area when the « ease fire 
order was received. Japan laid surren- 
dered. On \ug. 27 a large allied fleet, 
under the -up re me command of Adni. 
Halsey, I'.S Navy, arrived in Sagaini 
Bay and Adm. sir Bruce Fraser signalled 
to the Admiral : ‘The fleet has anchored 
in Japanese waters.* Of the Jap. Navy 
there remained afloat only one battleship 
out of thirteen, and that was damaged, 
two severely damaged aircraft carriers 
out of twenty -one, four damaged cruisers 
out of forty. Jap destroyers had been 


reduced from 163 to 2(5, and her sub- 
marines from 140 to 16. No fleet had 
ever been more thoroughly defeated. 

The yarn's Sacrifice.— In the whole 
course, of the war nearly 51.000 officers 
and men of the II. N., excluding the navies 
of the dominions and the ltoyal Marines, 
were killed or missing. This number 
ext ceded by oxer 20,000 the numbers 
killed in the First. World War. 

The more spectacular victories and 
successful actions fought at sea were 
really but a small part, of the U.N.’s 
great contribution to the overthrow of 
Nazi tyranny: its real task lay in the 
unceasing vigilance, devotion, and toil 
that went to the maintenance of the sea 
communications of the Empire and Allies 
throughout the war. The navy’s losses 
in this xvar were two and a half times as 
i great as they were in the First World 
| War. and losses of merchant shipping 
| amounted to the figure of 20.000 tons a 
i day for most of 1942. The magnitude of 
I the navy’s task is well illustrated by the 
; fact that 996 l’ -boats were destroyed, an 

* average of one every second day through- 
! out the war. Of these l '-boats one- 

third were destroyed within 500 in. of the 
; I’nited Kingdom. See F. Taprell-1 hiding 
(‘TafTrail’l. Western Mediterranean, 1912- 
1945, 1047; (1. St itt , //..1/..S'. * Wuieamiki .’ 
1943, and f inter ('turn iw/tnnn's ( 'ommand, 
1941 ; Vdm. Sir A\ . M. James. The Jfritish 
I X ancs in the Second World liar, 1946; 

[ W. E. Benyou-Tinker. Dust mum the Si a. 
f 1947; It. Grenfell. The * fiismarrh' Kpi- 
I sode, 19 IS; S. E. Morison, The Jtattlr of 
! the Atlantic , 1UM-IUU, 19 IS; A. Martion- 
I ssen, Hitler and his Admirals , 1948; It. 

: L angina id. The Med.: the l loyal A ary 
.ui the Mediterranean. iUV*-45, 19 IS; 

* 1). Wcmyss. tlroups in tin 

i Westtrn A p proaches, 1948; .1. Cow'ic. 

j Mines, M inelayt rs. and M un laying, 1949: 

and J. C. Greowell, Sea Warfare, 1 U 1 u - 
: 19 49. The 1 T .S. official naval lii^t. 

1 is in course of pub. 

Naval Reserves. The reserves of the 
I It.N. consist of: ( I > The Itoyal Naval 
! Volunteer Reserve (lt.N.V. It.), which 
! trains officers and men in their spare time. 

I Some put in both evening and a period of 
aim. training with the fleet: others do the 
, nun. training only. There are twelve 
, K. NW.lt. divs. : London. Belfast . Hove, 

; Dundee, Newcnstle-on-Tvne, Bristol, Glas- 
. gow, Leith. Southampton, Liverpool, 
Hull, and Cardiff, and each div. has its 
own sea-going tender in which (raining 
cruises arc earned out. In addition, the 
, lt.N.V. R. comprises four air squadrons: 

' No. 1830 at Abhotsineh, near l'uisley, 

1 No. 1831 at St rcl ton, near Warrington, 

. No. 1832 at Ohlham. iufcar Abingdon. 

S Berkshire, and No. 1833 .at Brameote. 

| near Nuneaton, Warwickshire. The 
! present strength of the R.N.V.R. is 
3000 officers and men. but the target is 
15.000. (2) The Royal Naval Volunteer 
Wireless Reserve (R.N.V.(W.)R.), which 
trains officers and men in the technique, 
of naval communications at their homes 
and local centres. Two centres for this 
reserve have been estab. in Loudon and 
Grimsby, but it is intended to open others 
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in another twenty-five tns. The target i the Abyssinian crisis of 1935, but it was 
for the R.N. V.(W.)R. is 1230 officers and not until 1939 that any substantial change 
men. (3) Royal Naval Volunteer Supple- took place. The Second World War 
inentary Reserve (K.N.V.(S.U.), comprises being recognised as a scientist’s war. the 
ex-temporary naval o dicers willing to naval scientific organisation expanded 
serve in an emergency. No training is correspondingly and the personnel in- 
required. (4) Royal Naval Emergency creased tenfold over the 1935 level and 
Reserve (R.N.K.R. ). estab. in 1919 for even then could not cope with all its 
ex-naval ratings willing to serve in an tasks adequately. The old permanent 
emergency. No training is demanded, corps was reinforced by scientists of all 
The target for this reserve, combined kinds drawn from every source. The 
with the R.M.E.R. (see below), is 50,090. achievements of this force were great 
(5) Royal Fleet Reserve (R.F.R.), open to i and may bo exemplified in the speedy 
men with a minimum of thro** years’! mastery of the magnetic mine, and in other 
service, in the R.N. or Royal Marines, j services the nature of which inay not yet 
It carries retaining pav of Is. to Is. (is/, a | be divulged. The net result was that the 
day according to rating and demands seven | Board of Admiralty was impressed with 
days’ coni humus training every two year-, the need to give more adequate reeog- 
The intake (1949) is 7 00 per month, but it nitiou in ils organisation to the scientific 
is desired to raise this to 1000. Provision arm, and in Sept. 1944 they announced 
was made in the 1949-50 estimates for an their intention to establish after the war 
K.F.K. of 25.000. (0) Royal Naval Re- the R N. S. S. This was done in 1946 

serve, filled by otfleors and men from the when the post of chief of the R. N. S. S. 
Merchant Navy. i<) The Koval Naval was created, with tin* oversight of four 
Patrol Service supplied bv the fishing j new depts., each under a scientist of the 
fleets. The reconstitution of (61 and (7) j status of full director. Thus to-day the 
is under consideration (19 49). Note: All 1 R. N. S. S. holds a very central and irnpor- 
o H leers oL 1 lie R.N. on retired pnv are J tant part in 1 he Admiralty organisation, 
nut omat ieally on the reserve and liable j The scope ot the work of the K. N. S. S. 
to be culled up In c n emergency. IH' ! Is of the widest, covering research and 
Koval Marine Forces \olunicer Reserve | development of every kind in physics, 
(K.M.F.V.R.) is the ilrst auxiliary reserve i client., and engineering by way of pro- 
of the Ru\ al Marines, ami the first two I moting the fully up-to-date lighting 
centres opened in London and (ilasgow in : efficiency of the navy. The greater part 
Nov. 194K. two more in Liverpool and | of Mu; work of The R. N. S. ri. is concerned 
Bristol in 1949. Still more are ini ended, with ships. In addition to ordinary sea- 
Tliis reserve is run on i he miiuc lines as t lie ! wortliinc^ naval vessels must be capable 
K.X.V.K. and the initial requirement i-. of with-lunding tilt oget her abnormal 
1500 officers nnd men. (jn Koval Marine ! stre.-vses .uul strain-* from attack by guns. 
Emergency Reserve (R.M.E.R.), a new i torpedue-, and mines and bombs. The 
Reserve (1949) of ex- Koval Marine j effects of blast and explosion, both on the 
officers and men willing to st*r\c in ail j surface of the sea or beneath, pose most 
emergency. No training is demanded : diflh nit problems, in the solution of which 
{M'f'fi/so R.N.K.R .above). (10) Women’s the .scientist can help tins constructor. 
Koval Naval Reserve (W.R.N.R.), com- Again, the requirements of warships’ and 
prises a list of ex-W.R.N.S. officers and submarines’ engines are stringent as com - 
ratings, with a minimum of one years’ pared wit li those of the mercautilo marine 
service, willing lo nerve in an emergency, j and the problems correspondingly greater. 
Its strength ( 19 19) is 3200, but a target of j There i< also the problem of communi- 
10.000 is the aim. cations offering the widest field for the 

Naval Scientific Service, Royal, com- telecommunications engineer in radio 
paratively new branch «1 the R.N. reception, transmission, and direction- 
retained after the Second World War as finding. As a further example of the 
a permanent service. I hiring the First, value of the work done by the U. X. S. S. 
World War there were great develop- ma\ he mentioned the fact that the 
merits in the application to warfare and navy possessed the Asdic, device* for 
the Admlralt> found it necessary to bring countering the submarine menace at 
in scientists to co-operate m the develop- the outbreak of the Second World War. 
monfc of wireless, mine'*, gunnery systems, j ami throughout the war the R. X. S. S., 
and de\ ices for all sorts of purpose**. The j in co-operation with certain univs. and 
lesson of all this was quickly appreciated | industrial laboratories, kept tliu lead in 
and a decision taken to retain in being a the Held of thermionic tubes, a success 
number of the experimental organisations which was a major contribution to winning 
which hud sprung up during that war. the war. The practical work of the 
and a number of the scientists in those R. X. S. S. is applied to civil life in 
organisations were persuaded to stay on industry in many ways. Examples of 
permanently. The Admiralty Research this are. the development of the specto- 
Lnboratory was built at Teddington. and graphic method of analysis, which ha- in 
the steff scattered about in the various many cases replaced the old chemical 
estabs. were brought under a singlo method, and the application of radar as a 
grading system and organised in what navigational aid to chc mercantile marine, 
wero known as t.ho Admiralty Scientific., In the R. N. S. S. there are two main 
Technical, and Chemical l*ools. During officer dlvs., the first consisting of the 
the inter-war period the situation ro- scientific officer grades, the second the 
muined comparatively static. Personnel experimental officer grades. The normal 
was slightly increased during aud after qualification for the scientific officer is a 
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first- or second-class honours degree andthe signatories raised the limit for capital 
entry rate of pay for officers without post- ships to 40.000 tons by announcement on 
graduate experience is £400 a year. Fol- June 29, 1938. 

lowing a satisfactory probationary period, Navan, prln, tn. of co. Meath, Biro, situ- 
a scientific officer may expect promotion ated at the junction of the Moyne and 
to the senior scientific officer (S.S.O.) Mlackwater, 30 in. N.E. of Dublin. It 
grade (£7 00-£900) and to the prin. scientific manufs.a grio. equipment, carpets, furni- 
offleer (P.iS.O. > grade (£950-£1250), which ture. and woollen goods. Pop. 4.500. 
he should reach in the early forties. Navarete, Juan Fernandez (1 520-79). 
Satisfactory entrants may expect to reach surnanied Kl Mudo (the Mute), Sp. 
the senior (S.P.S.O.) grade (£1320- painter, b. at Logroftn. It is supposed 
£1520) before the end of their careers, that he was a pupil of Titian at Venice. 
There is an appreciable number of In 1508 he went to Madrid as salaried 
posts in the deputy chief (J).C.S.O.) king’s painter to Philip II., and painted 
grade (£1600-£1800 and at £2000) and a in the Escorial the three pictures of ‘The 
very limited number at still higher pay. Nativity,* 'The Haptism of Christ,* and 
Special provision is made for what are ‘Abraham receiving the Three Angels.* 
known as ‘special merit’ appointments in Navarino, Pylos, or Neocasiro, fortified 
the sLP.S.O. grade and very exceptionally seaport of Greece, on Navarino Mav, in t he 
in the D.C.S.O. grade for outstanding prov. of Mcssenia, 5(5 m. S.W. of Tripoliw. 
individual workers without any adiniuls- To the N. arc situated the ruins of the 
trative responsibility. The experimental anct. Pylos. In the bay the Kng.. Fr., 
officer class is open to individuals with and Russians united for the protection of 
minimum qualifications of intermediate Greece, and defeated the Turkish and 
degree or higher national certificate. It Egyptian fleets 1 1827). See also L’yi.os. 
is in three grades and pay ranges from Navarra, or Navarre, prov. of .Spain 
an entry rate (£2 30 -£390) rising tn £490. (formerly a kingdom with ter. to the N. as 
The top grade is the senior experimental well as S. of the Pyrenees), is bouuded on 
officer (S.E.O.) with a pay range of £735- the N. by France, on the K. by Aragon, 
£935. See 'The Koval Naval Scientific on the S. by Old Postile, and on the \V. 
Service,’ by F. Mrundrctt, in The Central . by the Biscay*. Area 4050 sq. n>. Pop. 
No. 99, June 1949. 371,500. The country is mountainous. 

Naval Treaty of London (1930, treaty being bounded and traversed by the 
concluded on March 25, 1930. between Pyrenees, spurs of which occupy almost, 
Great Britain, U.S.A., and France with a the whole of the prov. in its N. and E. 
view to limiting naval armaments. It parts. The highest peaks are Altovisear. 
had been agreed under tbe provisions of Adi, Aleominas. ami Kuna. Navarra is 
the London Naval Treaty, 1930. to meet watered by the IUdassoa. the Anezo, and 
in conference in 1935 to frame a new by the Ebro, together with Its tribs. the 
agreement to replace and carry out the Kga and Aragon, on the level shores of 
purposes of that treaty. As Japan had which corn, wine, and oil of good quality 
given notice of termination of the ore produced. Some of the valleys which 
Washington Treaty (q.r.) it was necessary intersect the mt. ranges, as those of 
to summon a conference for that con- Koncesvalles, Lescon, Bastun. and Koucal, 
tingency too. The conference of 1935- ba\e a fruitful soil ami yield good crops; 
1930, however, could come to no agree- but in the mt. dists. husbandry is im- 
ment on quantitative limitation. At the practicable. The man Ufa. include tex- 
opening Japan tabled her proposal for a tiles, soap, candles, leather, and paper. 
* common upper limit,’ but, as this was not Iron, silver, lead, copper, and salt are the 
acceptable to the other delegations, Japan chief mineral products of the dist. The 
withdrew from the conference. The chief tn. is Pamplona (q.v.). 
further efforts of the conference were The ter. known from nu early period of 
therefore directed to achieving the maxi- ■ S|». lilst. under the name of Navarra was 
mum measure of qualitative limitation and ! occupied in anct. times by tbe Vascones, 
to obtaining agreement on provisions for | who were subdued by tbe Goths in 
advanced notification of construction ! the fifth century. After having become 
programmes. The chief limitations agreed' gradually amalgamated with their oon- 
on were: capital ships, maximum dis- querors, the people continued to enjoy a 
placemen!, 35,000 tons, maximum gun i species of turbulent independence under 
calibre, 14 in.; aircraft carriers, 23,000 j military leaders until the eighth century, 
tons, 61 -in. guns; submarines, 2000 tons, I when they were almost annihilated by the 
51-in. guns; together with provision hordes of Arabs who were rapidly spread - 
for 8000-ton crufaers with 61 -in. guns. I ing their dominion to all parts of the 
The treat \ framed on this basis came . peninsula. In 1285 it became an ap- 
into force on Jan. 1, 1937, and was to panage of the Crown of France, and 
remain in force until the end of 1942. continued a part of that kingdom during 
It meant but little in the way of real the successive reigns of Louis X., Philip 
limitation, for not only did it lock the V., and Charles the Fair; but on tho death 
adherence of both Italy and Japan, but it of this last in 1328 Franco fell to tho 
had ‘escape’ gjauses allowing of earlier family of Valois, and the daughter of 
limitations if, m the meantime, the naval Louis X.. the rightful heir, succeeded to 
programmes of other nations should Navarra as Joanna If. Ferdinand seized 
threaten the security of signatories. As Sp. Navarra in 1512, when It became part 
Japan refused to reveal her programme of Spain, and the small strip of ter. on the 
and was reported to be building battle- N. of the Pyrenees became merged in the 
ships of 40,090 tons, the three London Crown of France. After this act of spolia- 
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tion the kingdom of Navarra was reduced 
to the ter. N. of the Pyrenees, which was 
subsequently united to the Crown of 
France by Henri IV. of Hour bon. king of 
Navarra, whoso mother, Jeanne d’Albret, 
was granddaughter of Queen Catharine, 
and hence the hist, of Navarra as a king- 
dom ends with ids accession to the Fr. 
throne in 1589. The Navarrese S. of the 
Pyrenees were permitted to retain many 
anct. municipal charters and constitu- 
tional privileges, after their incorporation 
with the other domains of the Sp. Crown, 
and these prerogatives were not taken 
from them till the reign of Queen ( 'hristina, 
when tlie active aid which they had 
furnished to the Pretender, Don Carlos, 
drew upon them the ill will of ihe gov.. 


is generally the highest portion of the 
building. The term was anciently used to 
include the aisles, denoting all the part 
used by the laity. 

Navew, or Navet, name for sev. cruci- 
ferous plants which, originally classified 
together as Itrassica rampestrt,s. were 
divided by riir Joseph Hooker into three 
sub-species, 1$. rap a. from which the 
turnip is derived; H. rutabana , swede 
turnip; and 7>. mipus, rape. The differ- 
ence in the varieties probably results from 
the objects and methods of cultivation, 
whether for fleshy roots or oily seeds. 

Navicert, system of naval control of 
neutral trade in time of war. The N. 
system implied the examination in neutral 
ports of outgoing cargoes and the issuance 
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and led at the close of the Carl 1st war to 
the abrogation of their /taros, or national 
assemblies, and to the amalgamation of 
their nationality with that of the kingdom 
at large. See P. linissonnade, Hisloire 
dr la reunion dr la Manure d la Cast i He , 
1898, and L. do Crahuyon, (Scopra/ia 
humana dc Navarra (Pamplona). 1929. 

Navarrote, Martin Fernandez de (1705- 
1844). Sp. scholar and naval officer, b. 
at A halos. He entered flu* navy In 1780, 
and became a captain in 1790. From 
1789 to 1702 he was appointed to collect 
documents relating to the hist, of the rip. 
Navy; he was made director of the hydro- 
graphic dept. In 1828, and senator and 
director of the Madrid Academy of Hist, 
in 1887. His works include Colrccion de 
los I'iaifts u Deseuhriunentos que hi citron 
par Mar los Kspanoles desde fines del Siglo 
•XV, (1825); Discrtacion sobre la Historia 
de la Nmdica (pub. 1848); and Bibliotrca 
Maritima Kspanolo ( 1 85 1 ). 

Nave, in ecclos. architecture the main 
central div. of a church, having aisles on 
either side. It is separated from the 
aisles by rows of piers or columns and 


of certificates to those free of contraband 
which would facilitate their passage 
t h rough the naval control. The originator 
of flu* N. was Mr. rikiuner. U.ri. consul- 
general in London during the First World 
War. but the system adopted in that war 
in 19 1 0, and w Inch was revived in the early 
part, of the Second World War to rein- 
force the system of control ports from 
Kirkwall to Haifa, differed in certain 
essentials from that which was in opera- 
tion for the rest, of the Second World War. 
The position in the Second World War 
iu 1 * governed by the order in council of 
July 81, 1940, which provided that ‘anv 
vessel on her way to or from a port from 
which goods might reach or come from 
enemy territory or the enemy armed 
forces, not being provided with a ship 
navicert valid for the voyage on which she 
is engaged, shall, until the contrary is 
established, be deemed to be carrying 
contraband or goods of enemy origin or 
ownership, and shall be liable to seizure as 
prize’; aiul also that, 'all goods consigned 
to any port or place from which they 
might reach enemy territory or the enemy 
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armed forces, and not covered by valid 
cargo navicert . . . shall, until the con- 
trary 1 h established, he deemed to have 
enemy destination.' The effect of these 
provisions was that any neutral shippers 
or shipowners who shipped uimavioerted 
cargo to or from European ports did so at 
their peril. They ran the risk of losing 
both cargo and ship. Also under the 
provision of the ship warrant scheme, the 
offending owner was liable to 1om» not only 
the warrant in respect of the particular 
ship concerned but also in respect of any 
other vessel in his possession. 

Navicular Disease, or Groggy Lameness, 
inflammation and ulceration of the N. 
or shuttle-boiio of the horse, invariably 
occurring in the forefeet, and due some- 
times to hereditary causes or to overwork 
on hard roads, but more commonly to 
driving at excessive -peed after the horse 
has been kept for some time without 
exercise. The inflammation causes a 
constant irritation in the foot, which sets 


Eng. books on this subject, may be 
mentioned — . Ouriiimgliani’s, Cosmography 
amt X a rival ion. the work of Davis and 
Mercator, and in 1 7 t J. Hobertson’s, The 
Element* of Xariyation , 171)0. The foun- 
dation of the Itoyal Observatory at 
Greenwich l>\ diaries II. in 1G7."> was the 
direct result of the need for a reliable 
method of determining the position of a 
ship at sea. In 1703 the British Manner ’s 
Guide was pub. by I»r. Madcclyne, and 
this really was the nucleus of the Xauticaf 
Almanac, which was first pub. in 1706 for 
the year 1707. Pub. has continued 
without interruption since that time. The 
author of the British Mariner’s Guide had 
also, two years previous to this first 
pub., discovered a method by which 
long, might, lie determined by lunar 
observation. 

PiuiTirw, Xwic.vtion: Coastal.- In 
navigating a \ essel along a coast the exact 
position is usually us< ertained by refer- 
I dice to points of land, lighthouses, and 


up an extra growth of horn; the removal of ! beacons in conjunct ion with a chart of 1 he 
this, and frequent shoeing, for prclerenoe j vicinity. When it is possible to refer to 
with an indiuruhher bar pad. and short. . more than one point the position is 
shoe, affords much relief and enables the easily ascertained, because a ship's position 
animal to work tolerably well, but the is where compass bearings, after correct ion 
disease is practically incurable. for deviation, intersect on chart. When 

Navigation, name applied to the science only one point, is available a bearing can 
of (lading the position of a vessel at se.i (or be taken provided a sextant angle of the 
of au aircraft, as to which sir Akrtal point or headland is also taken in dav light. 
Navigation) and so directing her from and the height of the point is shown on t In* 
one point to another. During practically chart. Another method adopted is to 
the first fifteen centuries of the Christian take a bulling of a point and then con- 


era sailors, such ns the Phoenicians, the 
Carthaginians, Irks., ami Homs., depended 
eut-irely upon their observation of the 
skies and their proximity to the coast, 
out of sight of which rhev seldom ventured. 
The Vikings probably did most of their 
navigating under similar conditions, and 
their di-covery of Iceland, ami possibly 
of America, was a result of their being 
blown • *iit of sight of lajul and of their 
inabditv to direct t hem-el vc-. During 
the henaf-sanee the science of X. became 
a more or less exact one. This was due 
very largely to the discoveries of the 
Portuguese sailors and more cspeeially 
to the work of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator. The cross staff, an in \ cut ion by 
which long, could be determined, was first 


tmue the vessel in The same course for 
I some distance, at the end of which time 
another bearing is taken and l hc-c two 
! bearing- arc marked down on the chare. 
Jiy means now of a parallel rule placed in 
the same direction as the slop’s course, ir 
is po-t-iblc to find and mark the cxa<t 
portion of the vessel when any current 
or leeway or both has been allowed for. 
Another variation of the foregoing 
methods of finding the position of the 
vcs-cl is known ns the ‘four point bearing.’ 
This is used when the ship Is 4 abeam* of 
the point, of which observation is being 
made. A bearing is also taken when the 
| point i- four points on the bow. When 
i it is possible to take observations of two 
i points, these observations arc taken 


made by Werner about the beginning of j Mm!illniioou.sly and marked on the chart: 
the sixteenth century, and, later, chrono- • the point, of intersection is the position 
metrical observation in roiijum tion with ; of the vessel. Willi three points in view 
the use of nautical instruments earn© into j an instrument (Milled a station pointer is 
general ns-. Davis invented a back , used, and the angles between them found 
staff vvln« h terms to have been very ! I»> means of its three arms. These three 


generally .ocepted and this form of 
quadrant remained in use for a v* ry long 
time. Miii'li about the same time an 
instrument dime into use for the deter- 
mination of the height of the -un and 
stars (the astrolabe ». The inventions and 
discoveries of Mercator did much to make 


arms arc attached to a circle made of 
(ciluloid. mid when the arms have been 
placed in such a position that they corre- 
spond with the angles between the points, 
| it is placed on the chart, and tho centre 
I of the circle gives t he exact, position of t he 
vessel. In coastal X. when the weather 


N. more a mailer of exactness. The in- 
vention s of Wright did much also in this 
direction, and UrgtlJy towards the begin- 
ning of tip 1 seventeenth century arith- 
metic, trigonometry, and logarithms 
began to be useMns met, hods of calculation. 
Probably the greatest vvork-of this century 
was that of Martin Cortes, whose book 
was accepted as authoritative. Amongst 


i- foggy the ship Is navigated by means 
of ‘feeling’ round the < oarft with tho 
lead or Houndiug machine (see Modern 
(trean Xariyation below). Naturally 
this is the most unsatisfactory of all 
methods, and soundings have to ho 
continually taken in order to got even an 
approximate position. When using this 
method it is necessary to know the state 
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of the* tide (see Tidks) anil to reduce the 
soundings to low water, a.s all tie])! hs 
shown on a chart aw* id von at low- w« ter 
spring tides. In order to assist teasels 
safely to negotiate narrow ehannels when 
entcriug or leaving harbour, the leader 
system ha.s been devised. A cable is laid j 
along the sen bed in the channel and an 
alternating current is caused to How 
through it. The constant variation in the 
current causes the magnetic field round 
the outside of the cable to vary in sym- 
pathy, with the result that radiations 
are prodiued which may be picked up 
by suitable apparatus on board ship. 
Two sets of coils are placed one. on each 
side of the vessel and so arranged that 
they can he connected to earphones. 
Ily the strength ot Hie signals lrom one J 
side or the other it is possible to determine i 
on which side of the cable the ship is! 
passing; when directly over the cable 
the signal strength is the same from both 
telephones. In its latest, Jorm, instead 
of telephones a small pointer is fitted 
which definitely indicates the slop's 
position relative fo the cable. 

it is necessary to hear in mind that all 
hearings taken from the compass must be 
converted into iinienet ic hearings below* 
being marked or. .hi .o.i*ro»u u- churl, and 
even if tin* chart is a ‘true’ one. variation 
must still be allowed for. A hearing may 
be best defined as an observation hv 
compass of the direction in which a point 
lies from the vessel. 

Modern Onnv Sneumhon. The in- 
crease both in the si/.e and the speed of 
ships has led to maiiv developments in 
tin* science of X. Problems formerly re- 
garded as purely theoretical have within 
recent years heroine very practical, and 
the science of N. lo-day is much mow* 
intricate and pro* iso than it was some . 
decades ago. A long ocean voyage is 
first mapped out as card nil v as possible 1 
on a great circle chart, tin* shortest 
possible route being chosen. The track : 
thus i boson is followed al-o on a ohait 
which shows probable wind directions , 
and currents, and is modified according ' 
to the information therein given, lu 
addition the I rack chosen would lu* also 
modified bv such information as navi- 
gator’s books relating to that region would 
give, and by the information supplied 
by the Admiralty's* On on / ’assor/e Hook. 
Next the route would be transferred from 
a great circle chart to a Mercator’s pro- 
jection chart, on which the great circles 
are shown, for convenience' sake, ns 
straight lines, whilst the ‘rhumb’ line 
(tin* representation of the N. of the ship) 
is shown as n eurved line. All meridians 
and the equator are shown on Mercator’s 
projection as straight hues. The great 
circles are not follow'd! in the steering of 
the ship: each circle is divided into chords 
which arc followed instead, since that 
’means only the alteration of the course by 
one or two degrees at the end of each 
chord, whereas to follow the great circle 
would involve the constant changing of 
the course. The general track to be 
followed having already been laid down, 
there are three methods by means of 


which it is possible at any point, during the 
voyage to ascertain the exact position of 
the vessel. These* are: (1) The recording 
of the track on charts, u difficult matter 
owing to the constant errors which creep 
in and which cannot well be avoided: (2) 
by' trigonometrical calculation, which is 
bused on the course steered and the 
distance run; Ci» by' astronomical obser- 
vation. As Jong a 4 - the ship is in sight 
of land, those* methods which have been 
described under the heading coaMal N. 
are used, in rough or hazy weather 
continuous soundings are taken when in 
localities which arc: known to be danger- 
ous. and it is no* csHury to remember that 
the soundings must he continuous, since 
an occasional sounding is more dangerous 
1 him useful. la>rd Kelvin’s sounding 
machine, which is still used lor that 
purpose, consists essentially of a drum 
round which is colled m*\. thousand 
fathoms of tine* wire, the free cud currying 
a speri.illv designed sinker or lead (q.v.) 
whi* li will rouble a sample of the ocean bed 
to be brought to tin* surface. The wire 
passes over a registering wheel which 
indicates on u dial tin* length of wire 
run out. Two brakes nr** fitted to the 
large win* drum, one to eon t nil its rotation 
j and the other automatically lo stop the 
; me« ’li on is in when the sinker reaches 
| bottom. 

j A more modern method of ascertaining 
i the depth of water is by echo -sounding. 

; Proudly this is done bv producing a sound 
t in the water near the surface and ac- 
curately measuring the short interval of 
i time vvhieh elapses before the echo re- 
flected from the bottom is heard. This 
sWem r* quires sensitive time-recording 
instruments, but has the advantage' that 
sounding cun be conducted in all weathers 
at any speed of the vessel. During these 
periods tin* count chart is used, this being 
on a verv much greater scale than the 
<m <‘an elm i*t, w hieh is usually' known as the 
small seale chart. Hefore losing sight of 
land the lat. and long, (q.r ) arc calculated 
lo means of the methods already des- 
crihed. ami 1 lie* exact position is trans- 
feired from tin* coast chart to the small 
s.-ale chart. After this the position of the 
slop is calculated by the methods given 
under the* heading *21 above. This 
method is rectified wherever possible by 
jiiCiiiis of ustrouomieul observation and 
, bv a calculation of the changes of lat. 
ami long, by means of plane trigonometry, 
; fn *iuent use being made of the traverse 
! tables. These methods of discovering 
the exact position of a ship are known os 
i dead reckoning, and the modern ship’s 
i compass, patented by* Lord Kelvin, 
• has done much to ensure its accuracy. 
J 'Flu- distance run by the ship D obtained 
j by the patent log, the hand log being 
, reganlcd nowadays as giving only' the 
roughest, estimate of the distance run. 
Nor is the patent log regarded as entirely 
itei urate, the distance run by the ship 
being calculated more accurately nowa- 
days by the number of revolutions of the 
engines. The most accurate means of 
ascertaining the exact position of the ship, 
however, is by ustronomienl observation. 
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anti this is always employed wherever 
possible. Dead reckoning is only used 
during bad weather conditions. The 
astronomical observations are attended 
by many difficulties. The instrument 
used tor making these observations is a 
sextant but this, owing to the con- 

ditions under vv hich it has to be employed, 
must give rNo to some little error. Navi- 
gators attempt, and to a great extent 
succeed, in rectifying such error by taking 
the average result of a number of observa- 
tions made at different times. One of the 
greatest marvels of modern N. is the reli- 
ance which can be placed upon X. by stur 
observation. The most accurate of all 
observation.* is probably the twilight 
observation, wnen the brighter stars are 
just v i>iMo and the horizon is visible also. 
For tins purpose the arinillary sphere is 
emplo>ed. This is a small celestial globe 
on which is marked all the prill, stars 
visible to the naked eye. By manipu- 
lating the sphere which is elevated, until 



The gvrcranp.i lompass derives its north- 
seeking qualm*- lif. ui a c oinbiiiation of four 
natural laws, il.' hM and second of which are 
properties of th* gvoisiopc*. the third gravitation, 
and the fourth tin earth's rotation. These 
natural Jaws prov ide a of directive force for 

a compass that mdicatWIihc true north and does, 
so with a degree of stc&iiness comparable to that 
of an Object on shore. In addition to indicating 
the true north, the Gyro-Compass is capable of 
operating, repeating, or indicating compasses 
wherever their indications may assist in navigating 
the vessel. Sperry Gyroscope Co. Ltd. 


sidereal time is under the fixed meridian, a 
correct representation of the heavens is 
thus obtained. Astronomical observa- 
tions are made at sea for the purpose of 
ascertaining lat., long., error of the com- 
pass. and lat. and loug. simultaneously. 
The chief heavenly bodies observed are the 
sun, moon. Venus, Mars, Jupiter. Saturn, 
and the Pole star, together with all stars of 
the first- magnitude. The X anti cal Al - 
manac gives the positiou of ull these for 
fixed times at Greenwich, and gives also all 
necessary information for computing the 
position of those bodies at all times in 
all places. An important development 
is the application of directional wireless 
telegraphy to N., being particularly usoful 
in foggy weather for establishing the 
position of n ship approaching the land. 
Tlie principle of operation of a direction 
finder depends upon the fact that the 
antenna, or aerial, of a wireless trans- 
mitting or receiving installation emits or 
absorbs radiations most strongly in its 
own plane. In the direction finder used 
in practice the antenna ronsists of a flat 
coil of sev. turns of wire mounted on a 
vertical axis about which it is free to 
rotate so that its plane may be pointed 
in any direction of the compass. As a 
receiver it is turned until the signals are 
received at maximum strength, when it is 
known that the plane of the coil must 
point to the transmitting station. Direc- 
tion-finding apparatus is either housed 
on land, when in response to a message 
from a vessel it can determine and signal 
to the ship its position; or it Is tarried 
on hoard and pointed towards a land 
station. 

Another form is the rotating ‘beacon.’ 
This consists of a radio-transmitting 
station at some known point on laud, 
having an antenna which Is continuously 
rotated at constant, speed and which is 
always automatically emitting a special 
Morse code signal. At a particular point 
in its rotation a characteristic signal is 
sent out. This system is declining in 
favour, although it has t lie advantage that 
no special wireless-receiving apparatus is 
required on the ship and the hearing can 
be taken on a broadcast receiver with the 
aid of a stop watch. 

The g.\ roscopic compass has also been 
of great assistance to navigators. It has 
three important advantage's: it is un- 
aflected by magnetic* effects of iron or 
steel in its vicinity; it always points to 
true* or geographical north; and it js 
invaluable in high Iats., where in a 
magnetic corn pass the card is Straining to 
“land on its edge with consequent loss 
of efficiency. It is composed' of a gyro- 
wheel rotated at high speed bv electricity 
imd this, if free to do so, will always set 
i(*>elf so that its axis lie's in tlioTmo north 
and south meridian. A compass card and 
auxiliary parts arc 1 mounted on gimballs. 
Tho actual gyro-compass is mounted in a 
special room in tho ship and repeaters 
synchronised with it are erected where 
required in other parts of tho vessel. Tho 
gyroscopic compass is regarded by many 
sen men as the greatest of all modern aids 
to navigation. 
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NAVIGATION BY .MAltlNU ltAJ)VK 


Simplified plan or chait of tin* Suleut, 
the strait between the Isle of Wight anil Hamp- 
shire, Jingland, sho«’»n- "el** Pier and the 
surrounding < oast-line- . In tiiis ami the accom- 
panying diagrams the ship’s position is shown 
as a white nnl<- in the centre- of the plan or 
screen, and its direction is assumed to be north- 
east by north. The scale* of display may be 
changed so that the screen covers 30, 12, 3, or 
r 2 nautical miles. The last tho-e are shown 
by the comentnr circle's on the plan. 


The illuminated 12-miIc display on the radar 
screen of the Solent equivalent to the whole of 
the simplified chart at the left, as it would 
appear on the screen at a scale of approximately 
1 inch to 1 mile. \\ ith the ship in the centre, 
the surrounding coast-lme e an lie discerned as a 
recognisable pattern of light with its many 
indentation*-, harbour entrances, etc. On the 
port quarter an elongated pencil indicates Rvde 
pit r, and surrounding buoys appear as several 
points of light. 



IHAGUtMS OF PLAN POSITION INWCATOH IP.P.I.) 


In this second diagram the range switch has 
been turned to the 3-iuile position and the 
’display thus brought up to the correspondingly 
larger scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. Surrounding 
objects are defined with greater clarity and 
detail. Reference to the circular range scales 
super- imposed ou the chart of the Solent shows 
the area which is embraced by the 3-mile 
range in relation to the above diagram. 


The i*a mile position above gi\es an c\en 
gi rater expansion to the scale of the di*-pla>. 
now covering the area within the smaller 
cir* 1«* on the ciai r The scale beii g 3 inches to 1 
mile. Buoys are displayed with g 'at accuracy. 
The thin bright line (thickened toi the purpose 
of this reproduction) is the luminescent ship's 
leading line, brought on the sere 1 by a switch. 

( 'ossor Marine Radar 
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Radar. — Radar «/.»*.) used for three 
main tasks in X.: (IMo provide warning 
of the approach of ships. icebergs, etc., 
and to avoid collisions; (2) to assist in 
the N. of coastal waters; (3) as an aid to 
the pilotage of restricted waters. 

It is visual to provide scales of display 
so that the radar screen covers variously 
ranges up t<> 30 nautical in.. 1 2 nautical m.. 

3 nautical m., and 1 2 nautical in. A 
set should provide a clear indication of 
coast-lino** at 20 nautical in. when the 
ground ri-c- to at least 200 ft. and at 
7 nautical in. when it rises to at least 
20 ft. >lnps should he seen at 7 nautical 
in., fishing vessel- at 3 nautical in., and 
buoys Ml 2 political m. It hits been 
found mat by fitting buovs with corner 
retiectoi's the radar re.-pnn-e can be 
im reused to > or more nautical m. By 
means of a chart comparison unit the 
picture mav he viewed in coincidence 
with a ( hart. Another method is to 
projei t a magnified image of a micro- 
film transparency of the chart on to the 
face of the plan position indicator 
(P.P.I.b Shore radar c«n he used for 
port and harbour supervision as it pro- 
vides iiistaiitdTu ous information of move- 
ments in the port area. It is also of j 
value in enabling the port authority to i 
know whether buoys or light vessels have 
moved from their charted position in had 
weather ami. if so, to know their new 
position. The port- of Douglas (Isle of 
Man) and Liverpool arc* both fitted with 
radar and at the latter place the pilots 
carry portable radio telephones which 
enable the control stuff on shore to com- 
municate insh actions and ndticc con- 
cerning the pilotage of the -ship; this is 
of paituulnr a aim* in foggy weather or 
when niiusu.il conditions exist. The 
Liverpool -W. ilhi.se v and Gravesend -Til - 
l»nr> ferrns are also assisted in bad 
risibility :>v .shore radar -in conjunction 
with e radio-telephone link. Experi- 
mental Ramurk beacons haw been est ah. 
at St. Catherine's. Me of Wight, and 
Portland Bill light homes. When tin* 
ship's radar aerial points towards these 
places u broken bright line appears from 
the centre of the radar screen to its 
circumfoicni e on the hearing of Kainark 
in relation to the ship. To enable the 
navigator t.» identify the Kanuirk, small 
dots are u-#-d for *St. Catherine’s, large 
dashes f a Dorr land Bill. The range of 
these hi at i * »iis i- 12-1! in. 

Lnran -Lung Range Navigational Air) 
employ*- a.m-s of pulse-transmitting 
stations sp.ned up to <100 m. apart. The 
pulses are meived and displayed on a 
cathode m\ indicator from which the 
operator can determine the ditTereiice in 
arrival time between the two pulses. The 


Oee is similar to Lnran and consists of a 
master and two or three shore stations 
sited up to 80 in. apart and emitting 
continuous series of synchronised radio 
pulses from omni-directional aerials. The 
range o\er the sea is 100 -1.10 m. The 
equipment is comparatively simple to 
operate and a navigator can plot liis 
position in a minute. 

t terra. like Lomu and Dee. employs tho 
’hyperbolic’ system. A number of trans- 
mitting beacon stations have been erected 
i in Great Britain and on the (’out intuit and, 
I by means of special rcccixing equipment. 
! m a ship and special navigational charts 
> mi which are superimposed a lattice of 
j lines ot position, the ship’s exact, position 
| can he ascertained. Tin* range is npproxi- 
. mat el y 300 ru. and this system i- prac- 
! tiealli confined to ships employed in the 
1 home and coasting trades. 

• »SYe S. T. S. Lceky. ll'nnkles in Rracticat 
J Xarigation. lS!lh; F. C. Stehhing. Xari- 
; nation and Xaniaal Astronomy. 1003; W. 
i Hall. Modern A arif/atnni . 1000; Ministry 
of Transport (1LM.S.OA Radar and Radio 
I l*osihan Fixing Systems for Marine Xari - 
i yation. 10lfi;und K. M. Robb, A indication 
■ of Radar to Seamanship and Marine Xari - 
yation. 1 DIP. 

Navigation Acts, long scries of \ets of a 
protectin' nature which ha\e been passed 
from time t<* time to prevent foreign com* 

! petition on equal terms ivith Eng. ships. 
Although these Acts date back to the time 
of Richard JL. the chief \rt was that 
passed under t'roimvell in lfi.11. directed 
principally against t lies Dutch. This pm- 
i vided that imports should he brought into 
! England only in Eng, vessels or in vessels 
i of the count r> actually producing the 
j goods, and Eng. exports carried only in 
1 Eng. ships, the object no i rig to mono- 
I polise as far svs possible the carrying trade 
of the world. This restriction also applied 
I to any Eng. dependencies. To a \ cry 
I great extent these laws accounted for 
much of the trouble between Groat 
Britain and Ireland, and also between the 
Amer colonies and the mother oountrj . 
These restrictions on foreign trail u were 
not totally withdrawn until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and even in the 
withdrawal the right, was retained to 
retaliate if restrictions were placed on 
Brit, navigation in foreign waters. 

Naville, Francois Mare Louis (.1781- 
l*!fi). Swiss philosopher, h. at Geneva. 
He was pastor at Chancy in 1X11. and 
founded there, and later at Vernier, a 
model school, lie follow'ed the philo- 
sophy of Maine do ltira.ii. Re pub. lie 
V education pablitpie consideric dans ses 
rapports arec le dcrc/nppemrnt des /am lies 
la marche. progressive, de la civilisation, et 
ten hesoins de la France (1882) anil I,a 


ship’s position is determined by taking a ■ c barite legale (183fi). 

path difference nailing from two pairs of: Navy and Navies. The genoral policing 
stations. The on-er*utions mid plotting i of the high seas lias for a long time been 
take about f> trim. And the range over the i assumed to he one of the prin. duties of 
sea is approximately too mi. by day and j the Brit. N. To this end the Eng. have in 
double this distance by night. This hist. maintained their supremacy of tho 
system was used extensively during the sea, which in early times was a vital 
Second World War and the* whole of tho necessity when the Is. was open to tho in- 
Nortb Atlantic and the Pacific was vaslons of the vikings. Tho appointment 
covered by Loran. of a 'count of the Saxon shore’ was in 
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reality the forerunner of an efficient fleet numbers, not very greatly, it is true, but 
to protect that shore from foreign in- nevertheless he laid the foundation for the 
vasion. The incursions of the vikings greater N. which his sou was to build. He 
made it necessary to provide sonic force employed manv of the rovul ships on 
by means of which the Eng. could repel merchant ventures also. Henry VIII. 
and in time stop the constant- menace of took a deep interest in the X. lie spent 
invasion from the E. Practically since t he at least some proportion of the plunder of 
time of Alfred the ("treat the Hist, of tin- the monasteries in raising .m efficient 
Hrit. N . is continuous. Alfred fought the fleet, huilt according to the latest ideas. 
Danes oh their own element, and in order As far as the fleet is concerned, the Tudor 
to do so made what may be called a lev> on period was a period of transition, hut eveu 
each of the sea-border cos. for the pro- during the reign of Elizabeth it never bc- 
visioti of a certain number of ships, or a came larger than it was during t he reign of 
certain amount of money or men for the Henry VI N. Henry was also responsible 
upkeep of those ships, to defend the rousts for the eslab. of a X. Hoard, under the 
of the country from foreign invasion, direction of a Lord High Admiral, and 
Hetwcen Alfred’s time and the Norman this administrative reform remained in 
Conquest tiie ‘levied’ X. was supple- existence down to the time of William IV. 
luented by the possession by t lies king of The early hist, of the personnel of the fleet 
royal ships, and during the years which shows us that it was regarded very much 
followed the Norman Conque^l t ho prin- more as a ‘military ’ force than as anything 
eiples of feudalism were upplicd to the else. The sailors who navigated the ship 
levying of a naval defence. The seaport were not. held of the sumo importance as 
tns. held their charters and privileges in the soldi' rs who defended it. Thev were 
return for men and ships which were to also very much in the minority. By the 
serve the king for fifteen days in the year time of Henry VIII. tins had* to a very 
at the expense of the ins. During the great extent changed, nor was this sur- 
tw'clfth and thirteenth centuries the Meet prMng. The era of discoveries had given 
of tiie Cinque Ports was practical! \ the the ship.** a very much wider scope than 
national fleet, but this rapidly sank into i the> hud previously had. 1* was i teens- 
disrepute, and t'*** r« 1 R N. conic to be , snry now to have a* majority of men who 
not the feudal array, but the mercenary N. ! were i apable of sailing and navigating the 
In this respect may be compared tliejvcssil. 'Hie lighting force, therefore, 
national N. and army. since both have dimir.r-hcd verv largely in numbers, 
come down not from tiie feudal array, but ] Further the great strides which had been 
from the purely mercenary forces which [ made in T he science of navigation rendered 
formed part of the conqueror's supposedly jit insessarv that the men in command 
feudal invasion urmv. and which, e-- j should he 1 rained men. and not merely the 
pe< tally under t he later J'huttngriicts. dis- '• lav omed nominees of tin* king. It was 
placed the feudal array. The* main ! loitmi.ite th.it .he same modernisation 
nucleus of the B.N., however, was the 1 did not take place in Spain, so that the 
king’s own ships, which nuturullv were • A rm:nla battle was a conflict between the 
much more under his eonlrol Ilian tlioM* old ami the new ideas of Diips and sea 
sent, linn from the cos. These were con- 1 watJ.nv Further during the Tudor 
trolled bv royal officials, and were entirely i period the size of the ships increased, and 
at the command of the king. The crusade • all Imugh the mu niter of ships in the X. of 
of 11 Iff! liad one result .’it least, that of j Elizabeth was less than in Dial of Henry 
ringing into use In the Eng. X. the title of ! VI 1 1.. nevertheless the actual tonnage was 
liniral. alt hough it was not at first Used in greater, 
the* supreme sense in which it is used to- Tht Muart pciod is of vast importance 
day. and indeed an mlmis.il in that sense for t he dev elopment of the N. Duringthe 
was not appointed until Hb»n. and a First reign of James I. many great improve- 
Sca laird, as the title is known to-d«.v. was incuts were made. The position of Lord 
not appointed until well into the fifteenth High Admiral was taken from the hands 
century. Even during t In* reign of weak i oi Nottingham, perhaps not so much for 
Eng. kings the sovereign! v of the seas was inefficiency as for corruption, and was put 
retained. In John's icign there were vie- . into commission. Although the X. was 
lories over Philip Augustus, and in 1 not maintained at a very great strength, 
Edward lll.’s the \ i< ton at .Sim s in Hilo, j ilic-e commissioners nevertheless took 
and later over the Spaniards nt Witichcl- i step*, to see That the fleet was efficient, 
sea in Eton. I p to t la** time, at any rate. 1 Further the king himself took great in- 
the Eng. had suffered no great defeat, and ■ iciest in the development of the X.. and 
their claim to sovereignty in the narrow ; especially in naval construction. This 
seas could not easily he disputed, as their work was continued during the reign of 
retention of Calais for so long a period does Charles 1.. and many reforms were made 
much to prove. ! in the mutt* r of the personnel of the fleet. 

During t lie Hundred Years war the j winch was increased, and which received 
Eng. seldom found difficult v iu invading, verv much better wages. The ships tlmt. 
France, and that perhaps was t he supreme were constructed W’ere of good quulitv, 

. leHt. The X. led a somewhat chequered and it- should he remembered here that 
career duringthe period 13‘J‘J-148;>. but it Charles's first Vvy of ship money was in 
st 111 remained in existence, and fluctuated fact employed for the construction and 
in strength according to the strength or increase of the N. The N T . was. however, 
weakness of the reigning king. During still small. At the outbreak of war the 
the Tudor period the X. increased in king had only about forty ships, and these 
strength, lleury VII. added to its were handed over to Parliament, by the 
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newly created Lord High Admiral. Dur- 
ing: the period 1642-60 the N. passed into 
the hands of Parliament, and was con- 
trolled by admirals appointed l»y it. The 
X. did much good w ork, and under Crom- 
well It revived the days when it claimed 
the sovereignty of the seas. Hy 1660 the 
X. had more than trebled in size, and had 
nearly trebled in tonnage. Further the 
naval service was no longer regarded ns of 
necessity a service by pressed men: the 
admirals of the Commonwealth, realising 
the error of this, opened the service to 
voluntary servants as well as pressed 


over 100,000 tons, a personnel of 42,000 
men, and nearly 7000 guns, a vast im- 
provement on the previous reign. 

. When the revolution came in 1688 tho 
control of the N. passed almost entirely 
into the hands of Parliament. The title 
of It.N. was still maintained, and occa- 
sionally the form of appointing a Lord 
High Admiral was gone through, but as a 
purely royal force the X. ceased to exist. 
We must, remember, however, that it is 
because the N. was under royal control for 
so long that it has maintained an unhrokcu 
hist., and that it would probably often 
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crews. In ^ iew of the ever-increasing 
trade of England, and the necessity to pro- 
tect the merchant service, the increase of 
the X. was essential to the well-being of 
the nation. During the reign of Charles 
II. the N. did at last become truly national. 
The work of Samuel Pepys was of vast 
importance: as clerk of the Acts and later 
as secretary to the Lord High Admiral he 
spent his life in a constant and successful 
endeavour to put the administration of 
the X. upon a sound, ordered, and disci- 
plined fooling, and to provide ships and 
men for war and peace. The later hist, of 
the N. is a coni inflation of the rules which 
he laid down. Officers received u proper 
training from the time that Micy were 
boys, and special corps were founded in 
order to have an ever-increasing number 
of officers prepared for the service. The 
commerce of the country was much more 
amply protected, ajyi piracy was put, down 
with a strong han<r Up to the passing of 
the Test Act <16731 the Lord High Admiral 
was James, duke of York (afterwards 
Janies II.;, who. whatever his other faults, 
proved to be both interested and capable. 
"The X. consisted of about 170 ships of 


have fallen into decay had it not been 
kept together as a rovul force. The N. 
was controlled by the Navy Discipline 
Act, of 1660, which was, at tho end of the 
War of tho Austrian Succession, supple- 
mented by an Act of George I l.’s reign. In 
1793, when war broke out with the Fr. 
republic, decisive command of the seas 
was not >ct cstub., though the X.’s lino- 
of-battle strengt.li numbered ninety-live 
ships, with a section of which Howe do- 
feiited a Fr. fleet off Vdmnt on ‘the 
Glorious First of June,' 1794. 

Few great changes took place in naval 
•construction until the reign- of Queen 
I Victoria. Many experiments were made, 
! and the ships increased in slzi* and in the 
! number of guns which thev carried; but it 
! was not until the beginning tit the nine- 
; tcontli century that the basic form of 
wooden ships with sails was changed. Tho 
flrd steam warship was constructed in 
1MI. After 1854 ships began to be 
armour-plated, a tribute paid to the cver- 
inercasing power of shells. The year 1866 
saw the launching of the first ironclad of 
Groat Hrltain. but this had been preceded 
by a vessel of like build launched by 
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France in the previous year. Guns w ere, with their main armament of nine 16-in. 
however, quickly invented which could guns all forward were the most unusual, 
pierce (he armour carried liy these vessels. Meanwhile the possibilities of air power 
ami so later ships had a greater thickness were being: appreciated, and it was argued 
of armour, and carried guns which wen* that the day of the capital ship was over, 
powerful enough to pierce the armour of but the building by Germany, limited by 
the opposing vessels. The ordinary iron- the Versailles Treat y (#.».), of three 10,000- 
elad was about the yeur 1862 superseded ton pocket battleships of the Deutsrhland 
by the turret ship, and under the direction class, revived interest in this type of ship, 
of Sir E. T. Heed, the constructor of the These Gcr. ships mounted six 11 -in. guns, 
N., a ship was produced which was capable eight ;V9-in. and five 3-4-in. anti-aircraft, 
of bring in all directions from central and were designed for a speed of 26 knots, 
butteries, and did not depend entirely Electric welding was employed in their 
upon its broadsides. Turret and mast less construction, and Internal combustion 
warships were now regarded as the latest machinery adopted for propulsive pur- 
thing in naval construction, and the poses. France replied with tiie Dun- 
turrets carried an armour-plating of from kerqne, 20,500 tons. 29 knots, eight 13 -id. 
10 to 14 in. thick. The turret, ships were guns, sixteen 5 2 -in. guns, which was 
in the course of time replaced by ships of built during the negotiations for the 
the cruiser type. These were armoured London Naval Treaty, 1930 (q.r.), held to 
ami protected, and were speedier than the extend the provisions made at Washing- 
ordinary line-of-battle ships, but did not ton. As a result of this treaty Great 
carry so much armour-plating ami were Britain. I .S.A., and Japan scaled down 
not sowell protected. capital ship strength, agreed to a six years* 

After 1880 Great Britain began a j building holiday, and put further liinita- 
d(* Unite programme of naval construction lions on cruiser design. France, incensed 
calculated on a two-power standard, it. at Italy ^ insistence on naval parity with 
up to the equality of the next two her, refused to approve these limitations, 
strongest powers in the world which, at ami began to build c(mtre-tori>Ulenrft of 
that time, meant Fvjrnpe. From this 1 2, 57»> tons, while the 11s. produced their 
programme developed <ic- "ace in naval cinidulttcri which were small cruisers of 
armaments which was a feature leading to over 10 knots *pe<d. Meanwhile Brit, 
the First. World War. hut it was 1 he other , cruiser strength was steadily reduced, 
nations who set the puce, because in their j while that of all other maritime nations 
building programme-* lay the threat to the j increased. A striking indication of the 
Brit. Empire. From it evolved the super- I way m which Great Britain had reduced 
dreadnought, ships of 20,000 tons up- her naval power compared with that of 
wards, with a maximum speed of 25 knots other countries was given by the First Lord 
carrying up to eight. 10-in. guns, a formal- in Nov. 1933. when he stated that, since 
able secondary armament, with armour j 1911. the G.S.A. had increased her naval 
plating of 14-in. thickness or more. In i personnel by 39.700 and Japan by 40,000, 
t hi* First World War the Brit. N. played | whereas Great Britain had reduced hers 
a. dominant, part, preserving the country | hv 55, o00. In 1931 Japan gave uotice of 
from invasion, keeping open the lines of , termination of the Washington Treaty, 
sea communication, blockading the enemy, claimed the right of equality, and, now 
and making possible supplies and rein- independent of the League of Nations, 
forrcmeiits to enable the final decision to began pursuing a virile course of her own 
be reached on land. As an indication of in naval construction. In the t'.S.A. a 
this vital part played by the Brit. N. j programme of new construction up to the 
Mr. (’hurchill spoke of Vdm. Sir John i limits permitted hv the treaty, together 
Jellicoe, its commander afloat, that he ; with a general modernisation of her whips, 
was the only man on either side who i w\e* going forward, France was about to 
could lose the war in an afternoon. The 1 luma h her first post-war battleship, Ger- 
euMialties sustained by the Brit. N. j many was assorting her old independence, 
during this war were 251 warships of all mini any numerical superiority possessed 
tv pcs lost as ngaim.1 937 total enemy j hv Great Britain lay in semi-obsolete and 
vvnrships dost ro>ed, ami 39,766 otllcers I obsolete ships. Such were the conditions 
arid men of whom over 33.000 were i win u Great Britain negotiated a naval 
killed, while the N. expanded -from ; tic.it > with Germany (r/.r.) on June 18. 
2,419,043 tons in Aug. 1911 to 4,087,950 : 1931. when it was agreed that the latter 
tons in Oct. 1918. i country could build n surface fleet up to 

After the war Great Britain announced j 35 per cent of Bril, naval tonnage, and 
that she had adopted a one- power stun- j possess a submarine tonnage of equal 
dard in view of the building programmes ; strength. JShc was, however. prepared to 
in Japan and the T.S.A.. and proceeded J adhere to Article IV. of the London 
to lav riowu four new battleships of 48,000 Treaty which forbade the torpedoing of 
t.onseach. Such was the state of affairs merchant ships on sight. Fr. opinion was 
when President, Harding invited nations incensed at this agreement, regarding it us 
to the Washington (’onfereuee (f/.r.), a blow to the unity announced at fcMrcsu 
Which attained a measure of success by ! (</.rA and it hardened her determination 
eliminating the factor of competition in : to have nothing o do with Washington 
naval armaments from the field of inter- ratios. Within a few months Mussolini 
national relationship. Limitations im- awoke Great. Britain from her dream 
posed on the size of battleships (35.000 of disarmament by his campaign in 
tons) now produced novet designs of which Abyssinia, which brought a concentration 
the Aelton and Jiodtwy, of 33,500 tons, of Brit, naval strength in Alexandria. The 
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answer to the question whether sea power 
was still effective before the air might of 
another nation seemed imminent. Hut 
hostilities wore avoided, though events 
demonstrated the necessity for Britain to 
uphold her old position at sea. 

During this crisis the second London 
Naval Conference opened in Pee. 1935 
(nee London' \ yval Tukaty. 193(1). as the 
powers had n greed to meet within a year 
of the termination of the Washington 
Treaty bv uric of them. Japan withdrew, 
while France aud Italy were unable to 
associate themselves with the agreement 
reached between Great Britain, the 
dominions, and the U.S.A. This limited 
capital ship armament to 14 -in. guns, 
reduced the size of aircraft carriers, amt | 
imposed still further limits on cruiser con- 
struction. But the growth of inter- j 
national tension soon made the treaty 
abortive, and advantage was taken of the 
•escape’ clauses to meet the war which 
threatened. Could the X. Mill defend the 
\ ifal interests of the empire In view <<f the 
new air menace? Had it the right type 
of ships? Were they properly armed? 
Were its functions udequutel.v co- 
ordinated with those of t la* other Ser\ ices ? 
And had the development «»f asdics re- 
duced the threat from submarines which 
had nearly brought defeat in the First 
World War ! All these questions were 
now to be answered, and logons were to be 
learnt at great cost. 1 1 was soon apparent 
that, although a warship well ninnuciivml 
was a more diffi< ult target for an aircraft 
to hit with a bomb than had been expected 
the ships themselves wen. woefullv de- 
ficient in anti -a in ‘raft guns, in many 
destrojers the torpedo tube's were re- 
moved*. and combined low high angle guns 
substituted as they became available; 
cruisers, such as the class*, were solely 
armed with these dual purpose guns, 
which also formed the secondary arma- 
ment e i the new hat tie-ships of tin* AT )nq 
tieorqr r. class (ser further Kino tihowsK 
V.j, and gradually numerous light, dose- 
range anti-aircraft guns were mounted on 
their dt dcs. Thus a few warships in com 
pane (t»uld eventually put up a lieavv 
anti-dr craft barrage that both deterred 
and best roved rnem> aircraft. It was 
never! h -h ss dear that no warship, how- 
ever arm. d. could operate with impunity 
within range of shore-based aircraft with- 
out the protection of .some -ort of air 
umbrella, and that insufficient attention 
had been paid to c ea air co-operation. In 
19311 the Meet Air Arm had been regarded 
a£ little more than a long-range telescope 
for the fleet, useful perhaps to hinder an 
escaping Meet, and it bad been accepted 
that carrier- 1 to/ ne aircraft must inevitably 
be slower ard less powerful than its land- 
based cm undent,. 

This here-\ took a long time to die. 
but from operation* off Norway, in the 
Atlantic agaui-i ft ho fJis/nnrrk. in the 
Mediterranean and in the Pacific (see 
Naval Opkkattuvs in Skcond Would 
War), emerged the modern conception of 
what is now known as the Naval Air Arm. 
with its fleet, fighter, and reconnaissance 
carriers (see A win ft PumiKiis). The 


war indeed proved that naval aircraft 
could even win a sea battle before the guns 
ou either side had fired a. shot (see. Naval 
O l*KR VTlONrt IN SECOND WOULD W.\lt, 
Hattie of Midimy Island). The elements 
of the air arm are now integrated with the 
licet and, known as naval aviation, com- 
prise between one-quarter and one-third 
of the total strength of the N.. and in- 
corporate such modern aircraft, as the 
Vickers Supertnarino Attacker, the .Sea 
Vampire Jet tighter. Sea Hornet, Firefly, 
Sea Furv. and the Helicopter, each with 
its allotted task. The aircraft carrier 
has thus superseded the battleship as the 
most import an; fleet unit . although battle- 
ships in the Second World War. when 
operated properly, justified their exist eneo 
and confounded the inter-war critics who 
prophesied their doom (see B vTTLK.smrs). 
Protecting convovs against powerful siu- 
faee raiders, hurling hundreds of tons of 
j high explosive into <*nem> positions ashore 
in X. Alriea, ltal> . and Normandy , and in 
I protecting carriers themselves from both 
! MirUu-e and air attack, thov fulfilled their 
| purpose in modern warfare. There were 
j also occasions when weather conditions 
i prevented the operation of aircraft, such 
j as when a Brit, hatltc-liip, the Duke <>/ 
l York, destroyed the powerful tier, h.ittle- 
: shin Srhai n/mrst. which menaced the cou- 
vojsto Huv-ia. Against .submarines t lie 
early eoiifideuee in asdics was at first mis- 
j placed. The apparatus could certainly 
jtletiet submerged 1-honts in general 
. conditions, but it was not designed to seek 
i out the cnemv on tin* surface at /light. 

. Thus I'-bfiats were often enabled to 
i approach on the surface without defection 
■and attack convovs in darkness, causing 
; hea v > los-cs. These attar ks could only 
' he overcome bv mow escort ves-cN .i/ul. 
.in due course, t tie cor* cite and trigate 
: wen* developed. Not. rli tiering great iv 
I from sloops, they possess'd advantages in 
j respect ot hamliues'-. economv of pep- 
sonncl, and, most important of all. they 
1 could be built quickly and in numbers. 
T!io> carried depth cliurges and li.A./ 
b. A. guns. But it war* not until the 
j development of radar that the measure of 
i t he submarine menace could be taken, 

; when they were once more subject, to de- 
tection, whether on the surface or siffi- 
. merged. In countering the P-boat the 
■ V. developed a close association with 
(‘oastal Command (q.r.) of the It. \.K . 
while escort carriers sailed with nearly 
« very convoy. These were merchantmen 
converted by the t’.S. \. under lend -lease 
‘ ami returned at the end of the war. To- 
wards the end of the war Germany hud 
developed a device where. l>y fitting l r - 
boats with a Schnorkel (dr breathing 
device), they need never surf.-fece. mid could 
Hms escape both aircraft and the radar 
’ screen. Fort unatcly the war ended before 
.this invention could influence the battle 
i of flu; Atlantic to any great extent.. In 
, spite of the great battle against P -boats, 
• however, and the development in tlu* 
| mine and torpedo, it i.s ,i fuct that these 
j weapons did not influence the tactics of 
j warships to the same extent as they did 
in the First World War. 
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In general it can be said that" the Ns. of , the Brit. N. expanded from 123 effective 
Oreat Britain and l he U.S.A. achieved fighting vessels of all kinds in ] 939 to 2040 
tlieir strategic objectives (set 1 Stiiatkuv). jn 1945, without including hundreds of 
They maintained the flow of shipping binding craft and motor launches; and its 
across the oceans, without, which the personnel increased from 133.000 to 
strongest armies and air forces would have 804.000. On the conclusion of war these 
been powerless. to act; they denied to the figures rapidly decreased, warships were 
enemy his ability to use the sea. ami im- scrapped, sold, or transferred to dominion 
posed an efi'eetive blockade on his coasts; Ns., others p lined in reserve, 4500 rner- 
thov success fully transported powerful chant craft employed on naval service were 
armies across thousands of miles of ocean dispersed, over 1200 fishing vessels 
with barely a loss, making possible the released, and by April 1950 the personnel 
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campaigns in Africa and Kuropo; 1 hey i reduced to lld.oou. This rapid reduction 
guarded tin* flow of oil to feed the growing , in personnel caused such a lack of balance 
air forces; and. with the \ of the l\S.A. | from the lo-s of experienced men that in 
us tin* major partner in the area, carried 1917 1918 it was necessary to immobHi.se 
t lie war across the Pacific to I lie f hreshold | tin* greater part of tiu* licet, liut the 
of .Japan. Meeting the lliie.it from t be I build • up to peacetime strength pro- 
air they challenged it hv absorbing and ! eoedod slow ly. ami the Brit, fleet, including 
making the air their alh . changing their ; those vessels iti reserve, stood in 1949 at 5 
tactics without fundamentally altering, bait lo-hips (reserve), (i fleet carriers <3 in 
their strateg\. Blit at a cost. The reserve). 0 light fleet carriers. *29 cruisers 
losses to the Brit. N. (including domitiion i ^12 in reserve). 1 1 S tlest.ro vets (tie in re- 
Jiavies and Ko> al Marines i were more than • sen e). 173 frigates (129 in reserve). 05 
two-thirds greater than they were during! submarines Bit m reserve), and (hi mine- 
the First World War: o\ er 73, turn officers 1 {-weepers (50 m reserve). Ten carriers, 
and men losl their li\cs. 1500 Brit, war- | me holing 2 fleet, were under construction 
ships of nil kinds were* 1<M and. Hithoiigh | in 1919. as well as a few cruisers and dcs- 
over 2000 merchant ships wore sunk m the ! trovers, hut no new construction on 
N. Atlantic alone, this figure represented i capital ships was then contemplated until 
less than *2 per cent of the numbers eon- i a decision on their future had been 
vnyed. On the other hand, the axis ! reached. Of th so battleships on the 

powers lost 990 submarines (Oer. 781) j stock* at the enu of the war only the 

against the llrlt. losses of 70. ami almost | Votn/unni (12.500 tons) was completed 
1700 other war vessels (including 027 Jn 1 in 1940. She carries eight 15-iu. guns, 

the Pacific destroyed mainly by the I sixteen 5 *2 -in. H.A. 'L.A.. sc\enty 10 

U.S.A.). Meanwhile, in spite of its losses, i mm. A. A., and has a speed of 28 knots. 
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Since the Second W orld War the 13rlt. standard ftf material strength. But the 
N. has resumed its peacetime functions of Second World War left the world with 
showing tho flag as well as carrying out only three great powers that counted, the 
duties hi connection with the occupation .Brit. Empire, the LJ.S.A.,and the CJ.S.S.R. 
of ex-enemy countries. It has quelled The flrst. two powers hare so many ideals 
disturbances in Aden, Mogadiscio, and in common that war between them is un- 
the Solomons, and restored stability in thinkable, and the Brit. Empire naturally 
many another troubled area; it has played makes no attempt to compete with her 
an active part, in coastal operations against transatlantic partner in naval corn- 
Communist bandits In Malaya; brought petition. Indeed, in the event of host ill - 
succour to distressed areas ; swept the sea ties, the two fleets would probably be 
of thousands of mines laid during the integrated under the X. Atlantic Treaty, 
war; continued to chart inadequately Russia is essentially a land power, but 
surveyed coasts, and carried out invest!- now developing her N.. especially stib- 
gations in the polar regious. (For the marines. It is argued that the atom l>o mb 
Amethyst incident see under Y vnotzk - has destroyed the oiTectivencss of fleets. 
kiaxu.'i But its prin. function lias not but, on the other hand, it has been pointed 
been neglceted, the preservation of sea out that this woapon is unlikely to be 
communications in time of war. ('hanged used against ships at sea where, by spue- 
conditions produced by the growth of air ing them at greater distances apart, the 
power, the atom bomb, the development of damage cun be so reduced as to make its 
high-speed submerged submarines the ex- employment uneconomical. The atom 
tension of radar, have in no way altered bomb has, however, modified the methods 
this conception of the N.’s function, of sea warfare without altering its con- 
t hough they have demanded a different oeption. Large fleets concentrated in 
and more scientific approach to it. This harbours, as they were in the First- World 
has been recognised in t-lie growtli of the War, face annihilation, but, by dispersing 
Royal Naval Scientific Service (<?.r.), and ships in many different- bases when in 
the encouragement given to research. In harbour t-his menace can be minimised, 
constantly exercising to test new tactics It can also be countered by the develop - 
t he Brit. X. has not worked alone, but in ment of the ‘fleet train,' composed of 
co-operation with other nations of W. auxiliaries of all kinds, used in the Pacific 
Union arid the N. Atlanta* Treaty. For to supply and maintain ships at sea for 
the flrst time in hist., during a period of periods of months if necessary . It. may 
peace, an international fleet assembled In he that command of the sea as previously 
Brit, waters in the summer of 1919. when understood will, in future, only he ton- 
warships of countries belonging t«» W. fined to specified strategic areas. But the 
Union carried out combined inano'iivros fact remains that, upart from internal 
and exercises under the command of a disruption, only the denial to the Brit. 
Brit, commander-in-chief. Recognising Empire of its ability to move its ships 
the vital importance of inter -service eo- across the sea can cause its defeat, in war. 
•peration. much attention ‘is also paid fo It is appreciated, however, that air power 
the training of officers and men in the has robbed the X. of i»^ ability to shelter 
technique of combined operations, anil in the United Kingdom against attack, and 
the joint navaUair anti-submarine school allow the country time, in the event, of 
the problems of anti-submarine warfare are war, to gather its strength iu comparative 
being investigated on a tVo-service basis, i tranquillity. It may ulso be that the 
To-dnj. owing to the technical develop- ! design and material of warships will be 
intuits, and the growth of ua\ al aviation, a I modified. Aircraft carriers will remain, 
greater part of tho N. i-> quartered ashore j as they are to-day. the most important 
than ever before. Conditions have im- units in a fleet. But they cannot always 
proved. Married quarters for naval j defend themselves against naval attack, 
personnel serving abroad in shore estabs. and aircraft are still subject to imniohilisn- 
have, for the first- time, been provided; lion through heavy weather. They will 
more attention has been paid in ships need cruisers and destroyers, probably 
themselves to better messing accommoda- faster and armed with rockets as opposed 
tion and ventilation; a new pay code wus ' to guns, to protect, them. Submarines 
introduced on July 1, PJ46. and more I will always be required (and methods to 
opportunities given to those in bumble counter them), and it is possible that need 
circumstances, who prove themselves , will still be felt for some form of capital 
worthy, to rise in the service [see Naval 'ship, in reduced number*, to provide 
Education: Hank). The total figure , heavy armament or launching sites for 
of 146,1)00 for the peacetime N. is to i possible rockets. Finally the only etTec- 
Include 14.000 Royal Marines (</.r.) who, in - five answer to the atom bomb, or any 
addition to UiHr traditional functions, now • other form of attack, is by the direct 
provide and train the permanent peacetime ! human control of the enemy stronghold, 
amphibious < omvnando units; 1400 Royal I which must- require the use pf nil arms in 
Marine Police for the dockyards and 7200 1 unison and collaboration. -This process 
YV.R.N.S. (7-tM ana also included in this | must Involve the movement by sea of largo 
figure, but tho ■•serves (see Naval Uk- armies and their equipment, perhaps half • 
skrvks) could probably provide another ! way across tho world. Ho long as such 
100,000 at short notii*e in an emergency, \ transport. Involving command of the sea. 
On the future of Ns. there is consider- [ is indispensable to the operation of 
able speculation. They have grown up in I armies. Ns. can never be obsolete. See 
the past in a world composed of sovereign j also Ska Powkii, anil the section Defence 
states, many of which had a common I iu articles cm countries. 
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See A. T. Mahan. Influence of Sea Power 
upon History , J660-17$;j , 1800; A dm. £ir 
W. M. James. The British Navies in the 
Second World War , 1946; G. Holman, The 
Kiny's Cruisers. 1947; A. Bryant, Pcpys 
(9 vols.). 1047-49; M. Lewis. The Nary of 
Britain , 1948; and Jane's Fighting Skips, 
puh. annually. 

Navy Board, The, board estab. in the 
reign of Henry VI] I. to superintend the 
administmtiv e work of the navy. It re- 
mained in existence between Die years 
1546 and 183*2, when it was abolished and 
its work taken over by the lords of the 
Admiralty. 

Navy Department of the U.S.A., gov. 
dept, of the U.S.A. Naval affairs are 
administered by an advisory council 
under a chief of operations, who is 
directly responsible for licet operations 
and readiness during war emergencies. 
Other personnel of the naval staff includes 
an assistant secretary, the chief ot the 
bureau of navigation — in whose control 
arc; the officers and non-commissioned 
ranks — and the chiefs of construction and 
repair; engineering; aeronautics; supplies 
and accounts; yards and docks; ord- 
nance; and medicine and surgery. There 
is also a commandant. ?f the marine corps 
and a judge-advocate general. Questions 
of policy are discussed by the Naval 
General Hoard, composed of senior officers 
under the chief of operations. The Presi- 
dent of the U.S.A. is the commander-in- 
ch ief. 

Navy League, The, organisation founded 
in 1895 for the purpose of advocating the 
building of an adequate navy for the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and the main- 
tenance of sea-power. It is on the 
strictest of non-party lines, and aims at 
the educating of Parliament and the 
people on the lines laid down in its pro- 
gramme. It propagates information con- 
cerning the navy, past and present, by 
means of monthly, quarterly, and ann. 
pubs., by lectures, and by the pub. of many 
pamphlets. 

Navv, U.S.A. , see Xwv I>ki*\rt.ment 
uk Tim U.S.A.; United nt\ti:s. Army 
and Nary. 

Navy Yards, see Dockyards, Govern- 
ment. 

Nawanagar, or Jamnagar, seaport tit., 
cap. of N. dist., on the gulf of Uuteli, India, 
and also the name of a state in India of 
3790 sq. rn, (pop. 501,000). in Saurfishtra 
Union. The chief munufs. are silk 'ami 
embroidery. Pop. 71 . 588 . 

Naxos: l. Is. of Greece in the .Kgenn 
Sea. the largest, of the Cyclades p/.r,), has 
an area of 175 sq. m. It is mountainous 
and fertile, and produces quantities of 
wine, for which reason it was chosen as the 
centre of the worship of Bacchus. It was 
colonised bv the Athenians, conquered by 
Persia in 540 and recovered its inde- 
pendence In 471 n.c. In the thirteenth 
century it became part of a Venetian 
duchy, was taken by the Turks in 1500, 
and now belongs to Greece. The other 
products are cotton, grain, and fruits; 
there are granite and marble quarries. 
Emery is found in abuiulauce in the 8. ot 
the is. Pop. 15,000. 2. Cap, of the 


above is., is a port on the N.W. coast and 
the scat of a Gk. and of a Lat. bishopric. 
Pop. 2100. 3. ^Namo of the first Gk. 

colony in Sicily, founded 735 n.c., and 
destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse in 
403 B.c. 

Nayant, state of Mexico, cap. Topic, 
stretching along the Pacific coast, with 
Sinaloa to the N.. Durango to the N.W., 
and Jalisco to the VV. and 8. Tobacco 
grown. Area 10,444 sq. m. Pop. 210.600. 

Nayler, James (c. 1617-60), Eng. 

Quaker, h. at Ardsloy in Yorkshire. He 
joined the pari, army in 164 2 and was 
present at the battle of Dunbar, 1650. 
In 1651 he became a Quaker, and gathering 
round him a party of followers travelled 
from place to place. He was imprisoned 
in 1C53 at Appleby, and again in 1656 at 
Exeter, and on his release from Exeter 
jail made a triumphant procession into 
Bristol, giving out that he was Christ. 
Ho was arrest, ed at the High Cross and 
brought to trial, and on being convicted 
of blasphemy was sentenced to be whipped, 
branded, and imprisoned. 

Nazarenes, name applied by Tcrtullus 
(Acts xxiv. 5) to the early Christians, but 
later applied to a Jewish Christian sect, 
better known as Khionitcs (q.r.). 

Nazareth: 1. (Modern al-Nasira) til., of 
Galilee, Palestine, situated about mid- 
way 1 ict ween the Mediterranean arid the 
S. end of the lake of Galilee. It is ini- 
; portent only for its connection with the 
j life of Jesus Christ, where His early years 
I were passed in the house of Joseph and 
. Mary. No mention of N. occurs in the 
I O.T. and in the time of Christ it was so 
1 insignificant that the term Na/arcne was 
applied to him in derision. To the reign 
of Constantine N. was inhabited by 
Samaritans: it declined rapidly after the 
Arab conquest, revived during the Cru- 
sade* ami again in the seventeenth 
century when the Franciscans estab. a 
church on tin* supposed site of the House 
of tlie Virgin. It i* now n tn. of 15,500 
iuhah. and around its, hills are orphanages 
and hospitals. The Franciscans have 
recount meted the churches of the Annun- 
ciation and of St. Joseph. The church of 
tin* Molkitos is claimed to lies the syuogogue 
where Christ preached Gaiko iv. 16). 
The general aspect of X., with its hilly 
1 background, orchards, cypresses, ami 
churches is that of some Tuscan hill tn. 
Sir I. and K. Hunch. Palestine Handbook. 
(Su illustration, p. 598.) 

2. Tn. of Hnlna, Brazil, on the 1. b. of the 
Jagnaripe. Pop. 8000. 3. Tn. in Brazil 

in the state, and 35 n». N.W. of the tn.. of 
Pernambuco. Pop. 15,000. 

Nazareth Islands, see. Caro ados. 

Nazo, The: 1. Capo on the E. coast of 
Essex. England. 5 m. 8. of Harwich. 2. 
Or Lindesnas, a cape of the extreme S. of 
Noru.-iy, near the entrance to the Skagor- 
rak (Skager Hack). 

Nazianzen, see Gregory Xazianzk.n. 

Nazim Bey (if. U'26), Turkish agitator 
and leader of the Young Turks. A 
medical doctor by profession, he early 
abandoned this career to take up the cause 
of the Y oung Turks. This he did by going 
about disguised as a dervish among the 
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Turkish garrisons and suborning the ; 
soldiers. After the grant to Turkey by I 
Abdul Hamid of a constitution, N. was 
made a member of t he executive gov. ami 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
but at once made use of his position to in- 
trigue for his own ends. lie made great 
efforts to exclude all other than Turkish 
edueatlon from the Macedonian schools, 
and to force the \ in hie written language 
on Albauia. In the First World War he 
led the Turkish lied Crescent oil the i 
Macedonian front, hut was subsequently [ 


the Lord aod separated from the rest 
of the people. The Nazi rite vow de- 
manded: (1) Abstinence from intoxicating 
liquor and from all the produce of the 
vine: CO that the hall* should not be out 
at all but suffered to grow' to its full 
length; (3) avoidance of all ceremonial 
defilement., such as that Involved by 
contact with a corpse. If the Nazirito 
vow were taken only for a period of t ime, 
its expiration was marked by a ceremonial 
sacrifice. Other N. (e.r/. Samson, Samuel, 
and the Kechabite.s) were vowed for life. 
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arrested by the Uks. for coniming at the 
escape of prisoners of war. A zealot for 
the Altaic or Turanian tongue, he organ- 
ised massacres of Armenians, in 1928. in 
the hope of finally destroying their culture, 
but was hanged in the same year at 
Ankara for plotting against the lib* of 
Mustupha Kernal Ataturk. 

Nazimuddin, Khwaja (b. ISUC, second 
governor-general of Pakistan. A member 
of a prominent Dacca family, he w.v- 
educated at Cambridge 1’niv.. and culled 
to the liar. Jlc was an influential colla- 
borator with J)r Jimiuh b/.r.) in the 
Muslim League, where be wu-> successively 
miDisUr *,f education M929-31), home 
minister ■ 11)37-41), chief minister (1913 
1945), ami. after the estab. of Pakistan. 
Premier of F.. Hcngal. Ho was knighted 
by the Uni. (lov. in 1934. but, in common 
with other prominent Muslim Leagm’ 
members, he renounced the title in 19 Pi. , 
He succeeded Dr. Jinnuh on the latter's] 
death, as tin- second governor-general of 
Pakistan, being -.worn m on Sept. 14, l IMS. 
After taking offh* be announced that the 
national mcmcuualK to the late (Jutrid-i- 
Azam (Dr. Jinnuh) would take the form 
of a mausoleum, a mosque, a univ., and a 
national institute of technology. 

Nazira, see Nazareth c 

Nazirites, or Nazarites, among the anct. 
Israelites those specially consecrated to 


Nazis, popular contrnclkm for the 
Her National Socialists (,s re N\tio.\al 
So< r.\r.iftM). The w’ord seems to luive 
originated as a parallel to ‘Sozi,* the label 
gixen to the Her. Socialists by their 
opponents. Nnlional Socialists were at 
hiit styled ‘Nazi-So/i.’ but the second 
halt of the st.vle was omitted later. The 
N., umler tlio inspiration of Hitler, repre- 
sented the revival of the Xazionalfjrist of 
the fatherland, the regeneration of the 
national and social life of (Jenuany, and 
the rekindling of tie r. patriotism' after 
a decade and a half of weak go\s.. which 
were sometimes strongly influenced by 
Communism. During this period unem- 
ployment was rife; there was corrupt ion in 
public life, and I lie people as a whole 
suffered from an inferiority complex. 
Hitler succeeded in rail} log the nation 
against the Communists and. in the 
elections, completely overwhelmed their 
leader Thaelmann. The incident of the 
KeichsLig lire. too. enabled Jlim to stage a 
dramatic trial of the alleged Communist 
incendiaries and thereby olnphasised his 
ascendancy over them. .Under Hitler 
the N. then carried out t.hd •l-litlcr revo- 
lution, 1 in which they assumed control of 
most of the police in tiermany. banned 
the .Social Democ.rut.lc press, persecuted 
the Jews, issued emergency decrees for 
‘high treason,’ instituted a Ministry of 
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Propaganda under Lot* libels (q.r,). re- 
placed Braun as Prussian Prime Minister 
by < loeriug ( tj.v .), dissolved the Catholic, 
party, confiscated tin* funds of their 
chief political opponents, and disbanded 
the trade unions. After the oilioiai 
declaration that the revolution was at- \ 
cu mi dished a reign of terrorism ensued in | 
which the N. mercilessly assailed all 
m hools ol t.houglit opposed to their social | 
and political outlook, driving thousands j 
of persons into tom-eiil ration camps. 
But the most characteristic feature of the | 
Nazi persecution was Hitler’s unremitting \ 
persecution of the Jews (see under ‘Mein ' 
lvAMi’K ’) which began in 1988 and con-' 
tinued during the Second World War. j 
Tin* ovvastika or crooked cross, the symbol I 
of the N.. is related to Hitler’s theory of | 
Aryanism (</.».); but the Nazi claim that' 
the swastika was an anct. Teutonic or I 
Nordic dev ice is ill founded, for it is virtu- 
ally a symbol of the sun and occurs in tin* 
relics of many earlier ci\ ilisations. The 
uniformed bodies of the N. played an 
important part in their success in gaining 
control of t,lus reins of power. They 
include Storm Troops (Sturmabteitunq), 
Seem it y Corps (SchutzstafJelK and Hitler 
Youth (llittcrjuyend). Sec also dr.HM v\ \ . 
History, Hitler. AnoLr: S.S. \m> .^.A 

Neagh, Lough, l°N* ’’ VI ter. N. Ireland, 
largest, in tlie Brit. 1-les tl7 by 10 hi.). It 
receives t lie Blackwater and Rallindcrry 
Rs. and is drained N. to the Atlantic 
through the Bunn R. The shores are 
mostly Hat and marshy, and its waters 
have a petrifying quality. There are 
canals to Belfast, Newry. Tyrone, and 
Lough Erne. The lake abounds in fish. 
Then* are a few is. hi the lak< . Aren 
158 sq. in.; average depth 10 ft. Set 
Moore's ballad. Let Eri n liememher. 

Neale, John Mason (ISIS (hi). Eng. 
di\inc and hymn writer, b in London. 
He belonged to the extreme High Clum b 
party, and in 1854 estab. at Rotheriield 
the sisterhood of ^t. Margaret, afterwards 
transferred to E. Cirinstead. He wrote 
or trails, nearly one-cightli of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, and pub. A History 
of the Jews (IStl); A History of tin Holy 
Eastern, Church (1817 78); and Medieval 
llymns and Sequences (1851. 1868). See 
J. Julian, l dictionary ot H tnnnoloyy, 1007, 
and memoir by K. A. Towle (with list of 
writings). 1007. 

Neander, Johann August Wilhelm 

(1789-1850). tier, theologian and his- 
torian, b. at tiotlingen. In 1812 he 
became prof, at Heidelberg mid tin* bil- 
lowing year at Berlin, where he deleted 
himself to the advancement of Chris- 
tianity. He lectured mi Church hist., 
ethics, and systematic theology, and was 
the founder of modern Church hist. His 
prin. work is the (ieneral History of the 
Christian Iietnjion and ('hurch (1852). 
trails, by .1. Torrev. and widely circulated 
in England anil the I’.S.A. A mo tut liis 
.other pubs, may be mentioned The Life 
of Jesus Christ in its Historical ttrlations 
(1848); The Emperor Julian and his Times 
(1850) ; and Memorable Occurrences from the 
History of Christianity and Christian Life 
(1852); etc. See life by A. Wiegaml, J 800. 


Neanderthal, valley of the Rhine Prov.. 
(Jeniuiny, in the dist. of Dusseldorf, near 
the vil. of Mcttman. Here in 1856 was 
found the skeleton of a prehistoric man 
whoso cranium has formed the subject 
of much discussion among anthropologists 
on account of its peculiar formation. 
Other skulls, bearing siniilur charac- 
teristics. have been found in the eaves and 
quaternary strata in France, Belgium. 
Bohemia, Italy. Moravia, and Gibraltar, 
and in Asia Minor, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. and S. Africa. The skull had a 
low forehead, w’us large and thick, with 
large protuberances of the occipital region. 
It is believed to have belonged to a 
troglodyte or primitive cave-dweller, and 
representative of the earliest dolicho- 
cephalic or long-headed race ill Europe. 
Some authorities deny that the skull has 
any simian racial indications, but that, 
the abnorimilH ics were caused by disease 
during lifetime 

The N. man i.s generally thought to lie 
unrelated to modern or Aurigmudaii man 
(see Mor.vrr.ui vx ). The discovery in 1 925 
at Eliringsdort. near Weimar, of a skull 
i embedded in u travertine quarry seems to 
! indicate tlial the men who lived in tier- 
: m.in\ in the preceding temperate period 
1 before the last or Warm glaciation set in 
; must be aligned to the N. type in strue- 
! turnl details. The Ehriug-dorf man lias 
, genera !h been assigned to the Aeheulean 
• euitun . hut liis tools are more akin in tym* 

I 1 o those of the Mousterian culture. Prof. 

! Wiedcnreicli found that there was clear 
: evident e of many wounds inflicted cither 
, before or after death and arrives at the 
'gruesome <oucUi-ioii that the skull had 
' been east away by a partv which had 
teamed on the brain. There seems no 
doubt tli.it the -kull and other fossil re- 
main- found at Ehnng-dnrf are repre- 
' .sei.tat i\ c of the people who lived in 
! ticrmani m the protruded period which 
; prci eded the last glaciation. Sir Arthur 

■ Keith emphasises that N. skulls are 
: u-ualiv low -roofed, but that the Khrings- 
{ doil "-kiill luma loftv vault, its height being 

■ dm t.«»t to tin- t!d«kiicss of the cranial 
] vault, hut to its ma-.-ivc size. He points 
' out th.it. as a rule we may regard skulls 

with rliu k hnnv walls and restricted brain 
> spso e iis being primitive in character, and 
! tlio-e wdh Hiin w'.ills and expanded brain 
! chamber- a- highly evolved. Yet when 
we applv this ti"3l to the Ehriugsdorf 

■ -kuli we ilnd that it is less primitive than 
are mo-1 N. -kull-. and yet it is the oldest 

| ivpre-cntatin* ot the N. tv po known to us 
: so fa». If is not only the size but also the 
J character- of t la* brain of the Ehriugsdorf 
man which impress us. It was apparently 
! not kick of brums which caused N. man to 
j peri-h in Europe. Weighed by geological, 
i pa la-ontological, and nrctueological 
j dfiiee. we inu-t conclude that in point of 
1 antiquitv then- is probably no great 
I dilVeivnce between the age of Australo- 
pithecus and of Khriiursdorf man. both 
1 having been f.c»nd in comparable sites. 

I In following X. man across Europe, from 
Spain to Italy and S. Russia, all the evi- 
i deuce points to the extinction of the type 
! before the climax of the last ice age, for no 
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evidence of the N. man'* persistence After Prof. Okladnikov discovered in a grotto 
the earlier phase of this glaciation has been in the Hissar nits, in Uzbekistan the 
found anywhere. While the skull found skeleton of a child of Neanderthalold type, 
at Ehringsdorf represents an early phase the only relic of the kind yet found in 
of Mousterian man the skulls found in central Asia. See Anthropology and 
Qibraltar and La Quina represent a late Man. 

phase. If Ehringsdorf produced one of Neanthropic Man, name given by an- 
the latest finds in Europe, Gibraltar thropologists to the proto-Europeans or 
yielded the first N\ skull- -the skull of a forerunners of modern Europeans, who 
woman known as Gibraltar I.. found in a colonised Europe after the disappearance 
ouarry at the base of the N. face of the of the Neanderthal man. Their origin 
Rock in 18 48— though its true significance and lineage are very conjectural, and the 
was not appreciated until the published fact that the differences between them and 
description of Prof. Sollas in 1908. Tho their Noandcrthaloid predecessors are 
parts of a second Gibraltar (Gibraltar II.) very marked enhances the difficulties on 
skull wore found in 1926 after an organised the problem (see Nkan'pkkthal). On 
search In a rock -shelter, the possibility of the other hand, some suggest that there 
such a find being suggested in 1919 by "as no absolute break between the 
the Abb6 Brcuil, whose coadjutor. Miss Neanderthal and Neanthropic periods of 
Dorothy Garrod, carried out the necessary culture and that the Neanderthal man 
excavation work. This was the skull of a underwent evolutionary changes which 
child in ser. parts, casts of which were transformed him into modern man. Tho 
made by Prof. Arthur Thomson of Oxford main problem is to account for the diver- 
I'niv., and presented to the museum of the gouce of N. M. into races and for the 
Royal College of Surgeons. According to geographic distribution of these rac;cs in 
Sir Arthur Keith N. children must have past times. Sir Arthur Keith suggests 
assumed the appearance of maturity at an that men of the Neanthropic type of the 
earlier age than modern children. He later palaeolithic period came from the 
estimates the age of the child to have been S.W. of Asia, where later the early 
about five at death, and that for this age pioneers of civilisation also made their 
it had a head and brain of truly remark- appearance. It seems to lie conceded 
able size, and a larger jaw than the modern that an early pleistocene ancestor of the 
chilil of comparable ago. The N. type modern type of N. M. came to light with 
lias been found near Tuhgha, in Palestine the discovery of Sinanthropus (the Peking 
<1925), or, at all events, a variant of the man). For a statement of the present 
extinct N. type, and there is presumptive state of knowledge concerning those 
evidence that once the shores of the important critical changes in the hist. 
Mediterranean were Inhabited by people of Europe see Sir Arthur Keith, Xew 
of the N. or Gibraltar typo. The man of Discoveries Delating to the Antiquity of 
La Chapellc-aux-Saint.x, also a modern Man, 1931 , chapters xxiv-xxvi. 
discovery, is the largest -brained member Neapolis: 1. Anct. seaport of PhJllppi 
of the N. species known to us. The , in Macedonia, the modern Kavalla (pop. 
cranial capacity of this skull measured ; about 5000) being near the site. The til. 
1825 c.c.. nearly 150 o.c. more than in the • "a-* almost opposite Thasos Is. St. Paul 
average European man of to-day. But if landed here (see Acts xvi. 9-11). 2. 

their capacity was great the N. skulls are I Anct. name for Naples (//. r. ) in Campania, 
mostly low-roofed and, their tendency is : Italy, 
to compensate in width what they lack in , Neap Tides, see Times, 
height. Two N. skulls found at La Quinn . Nearchus, commander of tin* fleet of 
in the dept, of Charente lay in deposits Alexander the Great in his Indian ox- 
assignod to the upper or later Mousterian | pedition, 927 -826 n.c. He received 
culture. As in the case of Gibraltar, one i command of the fleet ordered by Alcx- 
skull is attributed to a woman while the under to he built on the llydaspes. and 
other is thought to be that of a child ; hut ' conducted it from the mouth of the Indus 
in the shape of head ---particularly in the to the Persian Gulf, the whole journey 
lengthandnarrownessoftheskull—thotun , taking from Sept. 825 to Eeh. 824. Krag- 
pairs of skulls differed greatly. Modern incuts of Ids own narrative of his voyage 
anthropologists conclude that these skulls have been preserved in the Indira of 
of ehildrcu from Gibraltar and La Quirut Arrian. 

suggest that in the regions of the forehead Nearcdc, s<r under Gkoc.kaphu'al 
and occiput the N. and neanthropic type* i lUsTiditmux. 

differed much less in eurlv childhood than . Neath, municipal bop. and rlv. port of 
in adult years; hut the essential charm- ' the co. of Glamorganshire, S. Wales, on a 
terfsties of the N. race show that the ; navigable riv. of the same uftme. 7 in. N.E. 
differences between the N. ami ncan- of Swansea. It contains |he remains of 
thropic species of mankind are deep, res I. J an anct. castle, and in tl|o vicinity arc 
and prohablv of very anct. date. Up to i the ruins of Neath Abbey.. There are* at 
now ant hrop"logists' have not traced the Neath sev. copper, tin, atid steel works, 
doiicocephaiu- N. man by his fossil remaiiH 1 Until recently there has been only in- 
luto the W. of KuVopc bevond the Channel i ferenee to connect. Neath with the tldrd- 
Is., and, alUulkgb his work -floors have i century Rom station of Xidum mentioned 
been found in England, no skull or bone i in the Antoniue Itinerary: and the proved 
Jias yet been discovered there (see Sir j Rom. road system left Neath to the S. 
Arthur Keith, The Antimiityof Man, 1915. j But fragments of Samian pottery (assfgn- 
and especially his Sev: Discoveries relation ; able to a.i>. 70-86. the period of the Rom, 
4o the Antiquity of Man, 1981). In 1988 t conquest of S. Wales), unearthed In Aug. 
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1949 near the site of Neath Abbey, 
together with traces of stone walls and 
broken Rom. floor tiles, afford evidence of 
an early military occupation of Neath and 
of the estab. there of an auxiliary fort. 
Pop. 33,300. 

Nebo, Nabu, or Nabium ('the pro- 
claimed ), one of the chief deities of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, originally worshipped 
at Borsippa in his temple, E-Zida. 

Nebraska, one of the N.W. central 
states of the Amer. Union known as the 
‘tree-planter’s state,* bounded on the N. 
by 8. Dakota and Iowa, on the E. by the 
R. Missouri, separating it from Iowa, on 
the 8. by Kansas and Colorado, and on the 
W. by Wyoming and Colorado. Area 
7 7 ,23 7 «q . m. There is much prairie land, 
a strip of 'bad lands’ and sandhills (N. 
and N.W.), and high land In the W. to- 
wards the Rockies, Niobrara Summit, 
and Gabo Rock rising over 5000 ft. The 
Platte, Missouri, Republican, and Nio- 
brara are the chief rivs.; Omaha (223,800) 
and Lincoln (cap., 81,900) are the chief 
tns. Omaha has an air-mail aerodrome. 
Agriculture is the leading industry, oats, 
maize, and wheat being the chief cereals. 
Irrigation is practised in the W. The 
livestock industry is only second in im- 
portance to agriculture. The chief mineral 
products are limestone, ward, potash, and 
clays from which bricks and tiles are made. 
Slaughtering and meat-packing, centred 
at Omaha, are important industries, also 
dairying and flour milling. Omaha Is also 
the largest butter- producing tu. in the 
world. There is a state univ., founded at 
Lincoln, 1871. Wliat is now known as 
Nebraska was ceded by France to Spain 
in 1702. returned to Franco in 1801, and 
purchased by U.S.A. in 1803 as part of the 
Louisiana purchase. Nebraska ter. was 
organised in 1 854 ; the state was admitted 
to the Union in 1807. There are ninety- 
three cos. Since 1937 Nebraska has had 
a single-chambered legislature of forty - 
three members. Two senators and four 
representatives attend Congress, pop. 
1.315,800. See J. 8. Morton, History of 
Nebraska , 1913; A. E. Sheddon, Nebraska 
Old and New: History , Stories, Folklore, 
1937; and G. E. Condra, (leoyraphy. a gri- 
culiure , and Industries of Nebraska, 1942. 

Nebraska City, eo. scat of Otoe co., 
Nebraska, U.S.A. , on the Missouri, 40 in. 
tt. of Omaha. Fop. 7300. 

Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of the Neo-Buby Ionian Empire, from 
<i04 b.c. to OGl b.c.. the sou of Nahopo- 
lassar, during whose reign X. defeated 
Necho at Carehemish. At the beginning 
of his reign N. had to subdue Jchoiakim, 
who had rebelled against him. Jchoiakim 
was succeeded by his son, Jeconiah, and N. 
now besieged and took Jerusalem ami 
took Jeconiah captive to Babylon, After 
an unsuccessful attempt on Tyre. N. again 
laid siege to Jerusalem, which submitted 
after two years. Not long after this 
he invaded and conquered Egypt. N. 
inbuilt Babylon, lvolde way’s excavations 
of 1899 to 1911 revealing the palace, 
temples, walls, etc. In his latter years 
he was afflicted with madness and had to 
be put under restraint. He reigned 
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forty-three years, and with him departed 
the glory of Babylon. 

Nebulae. The invention of the telescope 
made possible the recognition of many 
stars invisible to the naked eye. Never- 
theless if the Hun is excepted, the stars 
are at such enormous distances from the 
earth that they appear as mere points of 
light even when viewed by the most 
powerful of modem telescopes. In the 
eighteenth century, however, the tele- 
scopes of Ilerschel and others led to the 
discovery of celestial objects that pre- 
sented a cloudy appearanco, and tlioy 
were designated N. During the twentieth 
century much has been discovered about 
N., which here can only be summarised. 
N. are divided into two main classes; those 
within our galactic system ( q.v .) and those 
outside the galaxy, known as the extra- 
galactic N. In the galactic system two 
types of N. are found, known as the 
planetary N. and the diffuse N. The 
former have relatively small angular 
dimensions and are wisps of gas envelop- 
ing very hot stars which render thorn 
luminous. Most of them have disks which 
are elliptical shaped, hence their desig- 
nation as ‘planetary N.’ It is believed 
that they were once no vie (g.r.) which 
they resemble in some wavs. Two well- 
known examples of this typo are the Owl 
Nebula in Ursa, Major and the beautiful 
Ring Nebula in Lyra. Diffuse N. are 
irregular in shape and have larger di- 
mensions Ilian the planetary N. They 
consist of gases in an extremely attenu- 
ated form, some of them presenting the 
appearance of dense clouds, while others 
appear as a faint haze. One of the finest 
of them, in the constellation of Orion, is 
visible on o clear night to the naked eye, 
surrounding the middle star of the Giant's 
sword. To tho modern astronomer and 
philosopher the extra-galactic N. are the 
most important, because they are island 
universes on the sumo footing as our 
galaxy, of which the solar system is only 
a very minute part. The Great Nebula iu 
Andromeda is on* 1 of this class and can 
he seen with the naked eye; the light from 
it tokos nearly 900,000 years to travel 
to the earth, yet it is one of the nearest 
of the extra galactic N. The number of 
slurs in these X. varies hut. is comparable 
with the number in our galaxy, i.e. about 
100. ourt. 000,000. The largest telescope 
to-dny (the 200 in. at Mt. Palomurj will 
probably be able to photograph X. 
1 . 000 , 000,000 light, years distant and 
the number contained in this space is 
estimated to he *cv. hundred million. It 
is impossible to see individual stars in 
these \ cry far off N., which appear ;i> a 
faint luminosity due to the combined light 
of the stars composing them. See Nkmi - 

LAH llWOTHKSis. 

Nebular Hypothesis, attempt to explain 
the origin of the solar system as an evolu- 
tion from a nebula. Swedenborg and 
Kant both put forward tentative explana- 
tions of this kii . but Laplace (q.r.) was 
tlie lirst to develop a N. H. on strictly 
scientific lines. Briefly his hypothesis 
imagined that rotating nebula 1 were first 
formed by tho condensation of gaseous 

U 
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matter, and that the Min was originally 
a nebula of this type. As the nebula 
continued to shrink. it rotated faster and 
faster, until fragments broke away from 
the main body of the Min. These frag- 
ments condensed under their own gravi- 
tational attraction, and became the 
planets that continued to describe orbits 
round the mhi under its grax itatiouni 
attraction. Laplace's hypothesis has 
since been abandoned. While it may be 
true that slurs originate from nebula 1 in 


ment based bv laws of reason on other 
propositions already aeeepted. or, more 
particularly as axiomatic, resulting from 
the evidence of ‘common sense.* Mathe- 
matical conclusions arc thus necessary; 
in the latter case. <*.»/. that, t.wo straight 
. lines cannot enclose a space. Among the 
I and. philosophers and medieval scliool- 
i men appeal to N. was extremel v frequent, 
, but with the advent of natural science 
and its inductive processes, dating from 
i Bacon’s A ovum Organum, a vast, class of 
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TIIK l.ltKVT VKlll’t \ IN' OltlON 
Imj 111 relit nor at Mm.nt Wi.viii. 

tin* manner indiran d by Laplace, tlir- ncccwtr.v trill hs has been brought within 
,i< count' only for the creation of our sun. the realm of logical demonstration, or 
According to mi- .Ionics .leuiisV tidal cmbi.iced wit lull tin* realm of I henry, i . c . 
theory the solar mm cm xxa> created Mihjoet to further investigat ion. It. is. 
from the original nim h\ the close approai li however, in philosophy ami religion that 
of a larger star that laisctl tid«*. of .sii« h I lie doctrine of X. .I'.sinnc- importance, 
vmh nci* in tin* son as to cause fragment-, greater perhaps since the mind rise of the 
to be lorn oft it to foim tie plant t s. _ theo,r.\ of cvolut ion and its popular exog- 
comet- t tc.. that with the sim constitute ’ geration over loo wide a, sphere. N. 
the *<il. it* -xsteni (/y.r.i. Manx xcmw ago ’ would imph hum haiiical processes. as it 
this tic-ax vxa- -bown by ITof. If. \. were, in the whole universe a view 
Russell, an Amer. aMioiiomot. to lx* 1 generally held to he incompatible* with the 
untenable. Although sex . other tlicoru s, operations of human and divine will, 
have be»*n advanced, these nave not hern i But lor moral N. srr XViu.. 1 >i;tj:k- 
acccptcd. .Hid the origin of t lie solar i mimsm. Kant, Lr.inxi/., Cai.vin, etc.; 
system still icmnms one ot trie un-olx i-d J aim I’syciiolou Y. 

problems of astronomy . Neck, portion of the body joining 

Necessaries, sec Infant and Hchiiami ; the liead and trunk, also a constricted 
ANI> Wife. portion of any structure Serving to join 

Necessity, -.oc^ialiscd term in philo- i its parts. The bony stiucture of the N. 
sophy, rclign^i. and logic implying ! is the cervical portion of the spinal column , 
causality and certainty when not deduced j consisting of seven vertehne. Tlio spinal 
by restricted law-^ of formul reasoning, j column contain.-, the spinal cord, which in 
Logically the law of y. compels us to t the cervical region is oval in section; the 
admit the truth of a conclusion or judg- 1 amount of grey and while matter becomes 
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then began to aspire to official situations, 
and wrote sev. works on financial affairs. 
His filoye de Colbert obtained a prize from 
the Fr. Academy. Ho afterwards wrote 
a memoir upon the Fr. finances, which so 
delighted Muurcpas that he obtained for 
him the appointment of dim tor of the 
Treasury (177b) and director-general of 
finances (1777). when, being averse to 
imposing new taxes, lie endeavoured to 
make up the deficiency in the income by 
economy and loans. In 1781 be pub. 
Com pie rendu presents tin roi , which dis- 
closed the state of the revenue and expen- 
diture* of France. Being refused a ->eat 
at the council, be resigned in 1781, with- 
drew* to Switzerland, and wrote he 
1'iuthmi i'-fration dcs finances de la France 
, (1784). N. returned to Paris in 1787 and 
wrote against Caloune; in 1788, on the 
resignation of 1 Irion uc, Louis XVI. ap- 
pointed N. director-general of finances. 
JIjs second ministry was short, and he 
retired to Switzerland, but after the tuking 
of the Pastille the National Assembly 
demanded the iccatl of N\, and Louis 
i complied. He resigned in 171)0, and spent 
| Ills remaining davs in Switzerland. 
| writing political tracts, llis daughter 
was the celebrated Mine de Staei. Tin* 
memoir* of his private life were written 
. by her, end* t lie \ of ire sur la ric de \I. 

Meeker. I>v hi-* grandson (1820 21). Si e 
• (7. A. Samte-Hcuve, ('miseries da Lundi. 

Pi \u u vm viatic skction of i ( V «>1. vii.l. 1S.33: P. do Segur. An Courhant 

Till. NKCK | de la nmnarf hit Louis AT/, et AVeArr. 

A. ccnicil veru hr.e; 15, spinal cord, 1?T(, ,w. IJM.S; I). il'llau-.Miriville. I hue 

( , hir\u\, I), tr.uhca; H, (esophagus. ; de Stml et 1/. A tektr d'upris leur rorres- 

, poudann i indite. 102.3. 

Neck, in geology, the name given 1o : Necker. Suzarne Curchod, Madame 
columns of cooled lava which fill up an ohl (IT.T.J-ill). Fr. writer. f>. at (ieneva 
volcanic ehiiunev or < rater. l T p these Switzerland, noted for her beauty, wit. 
passages or conduits volcanic, materials : .tnd w idi* learn : ng. After tier marriage in 
were forced. Ns. are characterised bv a 1 1701 to .Jacques \.. her house in Paris 
more or less circular pipe filled with ' was t he rcndc/v oils of all the distinguished 
consolidated ashes, or wit h cr> stallinc ! men of tin* day. She wrote llrfieritats sur 
lava. They vary considerably in size. ! le dimne. and Mitanyis, pub. by her 
from 20 yds. in diameter to sev miles, j huT.iml after her death. She was the 
and may he simple or complex in strne- | mother of the famous Mine de Staei. 
tore. Thcx occur in all old volcanic ' Stc Parr> . \tckcr, her Family 

dists.. examples exMing at i.argo Law .'and tar Fronds. 1913. 

Fifcsliire: Arthur's Scat. Kdmhiirgh; ; Necklace Diamond, su Diamo.vp Ni.ck- 
Dumharton llill: the Lothians; l)erh> - ; p\< i 

shire; ill Auvergne; tin* Kifel; Bohemia; j Necromancy, mode of divination prat - 
St. Lucia (W. Indies. ‘the I ’nous'). Texas; twii l»v the am icuts by which the spirit-* 
California; an<l many of the W. states of , ot tlic dcatl wei*e conjured up to answer 
of N. America. Tla* tamoiis diamond <cita.ui quest ions about the future. In 
mines of Kimberley , S. \friea. are another ; Homer's Odyst-iy the shade of Tiresias is 
example, the blue-ground (serpentine brought up ami e<»nsulted by 1’lysset-. and 
breccia) oeeupying great funucls See Sir ; t lie wiieh of Kndor is an example from 
A. (leikie, Terfbook of Ccolnyy. 1SS2. J921. j () T hist. Set Pivination. 

Neckar, tier. riv.. tilh. of the Ithinc. ! Necropolis (<ik. i-mpo*. and h-o’Ak. <*ity of 
rising in the Hlaek Forest, S.W . Wurltcm- : 1 1n- dead), cemetery or bury ing-gp mild , 
berg, and winding N.W. past Cannstadr. ! Tim name was formerly applied to remc- 
Ludvvlgslmrg, Ucilhroun. through Laden , tones m the vicinity of mict. <ities. 
to Heidelberg and Mannheiiu. where it j espe< '..illy to a suburb of Alexandria, but 
joins the Hhinc. It is navigable, for is now used in a more extended sense for 
small vessels, as far as ( 'unnstadt . Lcngt li any large burial-ground. Anct. examples 
*24(1 in. remain in Africa (Uvrene and the Ftrvp- 

Necker, Jacques ( 1 7, ‘12-1. SOI), Swiss tian Pyramid*). Asia Minor. Greece. and 
financier and statesman of France, h. at 1 1 al \ . See A. Bruckner. Friedhaf m>s 
Geneva. Sent to Paris in Ills youth lie Eriilanos, 1909, H. Pagenstecher. Xekro- 
joined the house of Thellussnn. tlie banker, pahs. 1917: and G. Karo. An Attic 
who took him into partnership. In the Cenntcri/. 1943. 

course of twelve or thirteen years N. Necrosis, death of cells surrounded by 
acquired a large fortune and retired. He living tissue . more properly the death of 


increased m quantity. The blood is 
carried to the skull by the right and left 
common carotid arteries, and is returned 
by the jugular vein, which may lie felt a 
little below and behind the angle of the 
jaw, after which it. penetrates rather more 
deeply into the tissues. The N. also con- 
tains the gullet, or food passage and the 
windpipe. The larynx, or organ of voice, 
occupies a position where the windpipe 
connects wdth the pharynx, and the form 
of one of its cartilages produces the pro- 
jection known as Adam’s apple. 
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an aggregation of cells, since individual ventilation and liberal watering are 
cells are constantly dying In the normal provided, and over-cropping is avoided, 
course of bodtlv activity. The causes of See Peach. 

N. are direct injury, obstruction in the Nectary, usually a gland-like nectar- 
circulation of the part, or incompetence in secreting body or disk on the receptacle 
the nutritive agencies in the tissues of a flower, cither betwoon the petals or 
affected. Cheesy N. is produced by the between the stamens and pistils. In some 
action of the tubercle bacillus. In cases the N. occurs on the summit of the 
coagulative X. an amount of fibrin is ovary; in others it linos the inside of the 
formed: this occurs in the blood and on calyx-tube; and occasionally sepals or 
the surface of mucous mo mb runes, where petals are modified, and in a few cases 
a false membrane may be formed, as in (such as the monkshood, Christmas Hose, 
diphtheria. In liquefactive X. tho action and hellebore) are entirely converted to 
of the cells gives rise to tho formation of serve as Ns. Tho accessibility of the N. 
liquid. See also Caries and Gangrene. is perfectly adapted to the structure of tho 



NECTARIES 

A, sepal; B, petal, C, ovary ; D, style; E. nectary; F, scale cohering E. 
f i) Section of Umbellifer: the nectary is a disk formed from the swollen bases of the styles; (2) Wall- 
flower: nectaries lie internal to the base of the stamens. (3) Christmas Rose: nectaries arc tubular 
petals, (4) Tubular petal from (3); (5) Petal of lesser Celandine, front view; (6) Side view of (s), 
( 7 ) Coltsfoot, disk floret; nectary lies within the corolla tube at the base of the style. 


Nectar, sweet juice* which many plants j insect or other agent on which the 
secrete in special gland -like bodies called pollination of the flowers mainly depends, 
nectaries. Its real use seems to be to. Nedim (ft, c. 1 700-.SiMinder Ahmed III . ). 
attract insects and thus to secure cross- Turkish poet of the eighteenth century, of 
pollination. N. is composed of cane- i the old Ottoman school. His ‘ghazels* 
sugar and uncry stall liable sugar. It , and ‘kasidas’ arc marked l»y grace and 
should not be confused with honey, which | originality. He was custodian of the 
is formed from X. in the stomach of the 1 library at Constantinople, founded by 
bee. by the action of the enzyme invertase, j Ibrahim Pasha. See L. F. Poole, Stor>j of 
which converts the cane-sugar into glu- 1 Turkey, 1888. 

cose and fructose. The resulting honey ; Needham, in. of Massachusetts, l T .£.A., 
is then regurgitated into the cells of 1 in Norfolk co.. 12 m. S.W. of Doslou, 
the comb. Also the drink of the gods, 1 with hosiery inanufs. Pop. 12,100. 
described by Homer as a red wine which » Needle Gun, see under Gun and ItlFLE. 
Hebe pours out for tlu* immortals ( Hind j Needle, Magnetic, see Uompash. 
six. 3h and Jv. 3). X.. in Gk. mythology. Needles. There are seven different 

had the power of conferring immortality , groups of X. which rnav be listed as follows: 
on all who partook of it. Tho term is 1 Ufiol-seirinf/ Xeealus. —Prior to the 
applied figuratively to any deliciou.- 1 Second World War those were manufac- 
drink, such as that made from sweet ! turn! in quantity in Japan (ff, 500, 000,000 
wine and honey. j per month): Germany (2,000.000,000 per 

Nectarine, smooth -skinned and gener - 1 month); and the United Kingdom 
ally more crimson -coloured varioty of the (SAO.DOO.OOO per montlt). Since tho 
peach, whii h can often bo grown success- Second World War manuf. of N. in China 
fully outdoors against a S. wall, in a well- has very great, lv increased, hut no reliable 
drained border of 11 brous loam containing figures are available. Knj£. nrnnuf. of N. 
a good proportion of lime. Protection is concentrated at Kedditcft in Worcester- 
at th© time of flowering against spring shire. Sewing N. are rrifrdo from flve- 
frosts and cold winds is very essential, as guugc carbon steel rod, Which is drawn 
tho flowers ai>gcur early and before the down to the requisite thick boss by a series 
leaves. Planting is best done in Sept,., of holing and annealing operations. The 
against walls, trees trained fan-shape arc resultant win,* is then cut into two-neodle 
best. The culture of Ns. under glass, lengths, sharpened at both ends by auto- 
particularly when growh In pots, 1 h at- matlc grinding, and passed into the 
tended with excellent results, if free making shop, where tho N. are loaded into 
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combine machines, set up for the par- 
ticular type and gauge required; these 
grip each noodle individually in a wormed 
feed, and carry It between two stamping 
dios, which mark the impression of two 
eyes, facing in opposite directions, in the 
centre of the two -needle length . The wire 
is then carried forward on the same feed 
and the centre of oaoh eye is punched out 
cleanly, the flash dipped off, and the wire 
broken apart in the centre to form two N. 
Tied into bundles of approximately 50,000 
the N. are tlicn p assort, over rotary 
grinding wheels which, working with 
extreme accuracy, remove all remaining 
roughness around the head and eye. 
Hardening and tempering are (lone in 
electrical furnaces which, by being kept 
air -scaled, keep the surface of the noodle 
bright throughout the heat treatment. 
To removo all signs of grinding, stamping, 
or scale, the noodle is then submitted to a 
particularly individual process known as 
4 scouring. J The N. are wrapped in long 
cylindrical parcels of hessian with a 
dressing of liquid soap and ornery powder. 
This parcel is then hound together with 
cord and placed between one stationary 
and one sliding surface, which roll the 
parcel backwards and forwards between 
them under very considerable pressure for 
many hours. tinlr removal the N. 

are polished in a similar machine, cleaned, 
and nickel plated. Each needle is then 
inspected by hand and any necessary 
finishing, such as gilding, blueing, etc., 
is carried out. Finally the N. arc either 
stuck in cloth, or packed loose into packets 
for dual dispatch to the customer. 

Hardware A erdles . — Prior to the Second 
World War Germany was the greatest 
manufacturer of these, followed by Great 
Britain; but since the Second World 
War China has also started their manuf. 
The term covers all special N. used by 
trades other than tailoring or dressmaking, 
such as shoemakers, upholsterers, mattress 
makers, sail-makers, etc. Their manuf. 
is comparable to hand-sewing N„ with 
which they overlap at certain points. 

Hosiery Needles, or Latch Needles.- -The 
chief manufacturer of these N., used on 
industrial knitting machines, is Canada, 
followed by Germany, Great Britain, and 
Switzerland. In the finer sizes their 
production calls for great, accuracy and 
craftsmanship, but it is not individual in 
the same way as needle making, and 
has more iu common with normal light 
engineering. ® 

Surgical Needles , or Suture Needles . — 
These are made in Germany, Groat 
Britain, and In small quantities In 
America. All surgical needles have 
triangular cutting points, similar to 
glovers needles. This is to minimise 
tearing of the skin. They may cither 
have an eye, similar to hand-sewing N., 
or be eyeless, as iu lion-traumatic N, 
where the gut is attached permanently to 
•the body of the needle so that no eye is 
necessary. 

Knitting Needles . — Manuf. of those is 
confined to no particular country, since 
the processes are very simple, particularly 
when worked in plastic. For ordluary 


domestic knitting they are made of 
anodised aluminium, plastic, nickel-plated 
steel, bone, or wood. 

Machine Needles . — Mauuf. of these 
N. is in many ways comparable to that of 
hand -sewing N., and prior to the Second 
World War HO per cent of the whole 
production was concentrated in Germany, 
the remainder being made in the U.y.A. 
and a few in Great Britain. 

Ora mo fj hone Needles . — Those are really 
a by-product of the hand-sewing needle 
industry, and are manufactured wherever 
those are made, notably in Japan, China, 
Germany, and Great Britain. 

Needles, The, name given to five re- 
markable rocks lying immediately off the 
W. extremity of the Isle of Wight in N. 
lat. 50 J 39' and W. long. 1° 34'. Their 
origin is attributable to the sea beating 
on the sharp cliffs which form the W. 
point of the is., and the same influence 
is gradually wasting them away ; the 
largest of them, which w r as 120 ft. in 
height, was undermined and fell during 
u storm in 1704. They are white, but 
black at their bases, and curiously 
streaked throughout with black strata 
of Hints. V lighthouse standing on this 
extremity of the is. rises 7 15 ft. above the 
sea. 

Needlework, work done with a needle 
and thread on cloth. .Since sewing 
machine-., invented in 1830, came into 
general use at about 1870. machine-sewing 
has superseded much that was done in the 
past bv hand, hut plain hand -Hewing is the 
foundation of all other needleeraft. N. 
is one of the oldest crafts, and though it is 
primarily employed to join pieces of 
material In make a garment, it is also used 
for forms of decoration, e.g. tucking. Two 
classes of stitches are used in garment- 
making, temporary and permanent. The 
temporary stitches are straight-tacking, 
and tailor-tacking or thread -marking, the 
latter being used for marking the Hitting 
line on two identical parts at the same 
time. There are a number of permanent 
stitches: these arc used for joining parts of 
garments, for holding down turned edges, 
for prolceting raw edges, for disposal of 
fuHucst. aud for dceoration. Permanent, 
.stitches include running, oversewing, 
ordinary hemming, slip hemming, in- 
visible hemming, herringbone stlleh. and 
huttouhnlo stitch. Feather-stitching and 
scalloping are particularly decorative 
forms of permanent, stitching. The same 
form of seam is used throughout a gar- 
ment. the choice of seam depending on the 
nature of the material and the purpose of 
t he garment. Fr. seams, for example, are 
used in materials that are not too thick 
and bulky, such as thin lingerie and outer 
garments of transparent material. e.g. 
tiinon. A run mid fell seam is used when 
a hi rung tbit stream Is required, one row of 
stitching being visible cm the right side. 
Flat scams should always ho used oil 
garments which lire to be worn next to the 
skin in order l*» avoid frictiuu. and the 
seams should fall to the back. Open 
seams are frequently used on outer gar- 
ments. and no stitching shows on the 
right side, ami the seams can be pressed 
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open so as to be almost invisible. Haw the state. It has now become a part of 
edges inside the giirmcnt can be made neat the ordinary process of the high court 
by cutting a tooth-like edge, or by using a by virtuo of which ball may bo 

narrow binding. obtained from any person about to go 

Darning and Patching. - Some know- abroad with the object of evading tile 
ledge of patching and darning is indis- jurisdiction of the court. The legality of 
pensable in the home, ratehing is this application of the writ was settled 
generallj applied to outer garments and in the time of rharles II. 
large repairs to under-garments: darning Nefertiti, wife of Sakore. king of Egypt 
is used on knitted fabrics. In all repair in the eighteenth dynasty. A remarkable 
work the general condition of the gar- sculptured head of the queen, one of the 
incut, the coat of replacing it, and the time finest extant specimens of Kg>ptian art. 
to mend it. ere factors in governing the was discovered at Tel el Amurna, and 
choice of method, which is as important is now preserved at. I ierlin. Reproductions 
as suit ability of method to material, have made her perhaps the most dra- 
Special attachments, which can In* u«cd matically real of all the great beauties of 
on n sewing machine. e.g. a darning foot, the past. 

facilitate i-epair work. Darning is a Negapatam, or Nagapattanam, chief 
method of replacing worn threads, as dis- seaport of Madras, India, one of the 
t i net from patching, which is the insertion | earliest Portuguese settlements on the 
of whole pieces of material, and can often Coromandel coast,. It is in the delta of 
he made less ob\ Urns than patching. The the Pauvery, IK m. from Tanjore. Oil 
hole or thin place is tilled with threads and textiles are manufactured, rice and 
cm of ully chosen to reproduce as nearly as ' paddv exported. The S. Indian Railway 
possible the original web. Swiss darning I lias extensi\c workshops lie re. N. is an 
i-> frequently employed to repair a hand- | important coolie labour exchange. Pop. 
knitted garment, as actual new knitting, 49.000 (mostly Hindus and Muslims). 

«t itches are made. The general principle s Negaunee, city of Michigan. I'.S.A.. 
of patching are similar to those of darning, , 11 in. S.W. by W. of Marquette. It is a 
i.e. the material of the patch is chosen to ; summer resort. Pop. OKOl). 
match that of the garment in < nlnur. j Negeb (Negev), The, somi-do**ert , tri- 
Text ure. and age. The patch is generally i angular-shaped region of Palestine, ex- 
placed on the wrong side of the garment. ; tending from a base S. of Bccrsheha to an 
Adhesive patches can now he bought. I apex at the head of the gulf of Ak.i,ha. In 
flood N. is an essential foundation for 1 name the Negeb means, in llcli.. the 
The more exacting and complex stitches I ‘south country' and tradition has linked it 
u^cil in various types of embroidery and I with early biblical hist., as, for example, in 
other ncedlecrafth. .Sn also Pkkss- ! the story of the casting out of llagnr in 
MMiixn; Embiuiiokky: Lmk: Samim.kr. the ‘wilderness of Hcoishcba', Hie * wilder* 
.s<i K. < a ri Hit'll . A Manual of Plain . ness of Judah ’ in relation to Diividiand 
.\ t ct/lev'ork , 1931. 1944 ; < I lad. vs Fry. \ Solomon’s navy of ships in Kziongcbor 

A 'tnhroi firry and Xafihu'ork, 1935: Anna J a site on the coast X. of Akaha. In the 
I.. Hird, Principles trial Practice, of time of the Nabatean kingdom which 
Xtrrilftt'urk and Dressmaking. 1942, and , occupied what is row S. Transjordan, 
Tht Vogue Manual oj Do ssnaikma. trade routes were developed across the 

Neenah, city and summer resort of i Wadi Araba and the waterless desert of 
Winnebago co.. Wisconsin, 17.S.A.. on the Negeb, arid along its length, in the 
Fox K„ N.W. of Lake*\\,iuncbogo. Pop. X. Negeb, townships sprang up. The 
lO.tido. : ruins of their civilisation - with great 

Necr, Aernout van der (1(103-77), Dutch j cisterns for the storage of drinking water 
land-cape painter, b. at. (lorkmn. lie was' were excavated forty yearn ago by Sir 
part n ularly successful in rendering moon- Leonard Woolley (q.r.) and T. K. Law- 
liglP effects among the canal scenery of ; pence (<y.i\). But. thereafter the Negeb 
Holland, and in painting winter land- and its inhnb. dwindled into obscurity, 
scancs. with skaters on ice. 1 the modern nomads, to the number of 

Neer, Eglon Henrrick van der (1034 about 10.000, wresting a bard ii\ ing from 
170.1). -on of Aernout. b. at Amsterdam, goats and camels, and, up to the time of 
He was a pupil of Vanloo, and became the Brit, mandatory rule in Palestine, 
celebrated as a painter of historical 1 no attempt was even made to register the 
pieces, landscapes, etc. • lands of these tribal nomads or their 

Neerwinden, vil. of LiAgc. Belgium, 5 in. f limits. The urea of the Negeb is about. 
S.K. of Tirleinont. It was the scene of 1300 sq. m. The Negeb stands coin- 
two butt fought in 1003 and 1793. 1 paratixely high on a wind-swept sun* 

Ne Exeat Regno. At common law . scorched plateau which slopes up gradually 
(</.!•-> every subject may go out. of the | from the foothills of the Sinai frontier to 
realm whenever and for whatever purpose . the high cliffs to the E. that, overlook the 
he pleases; )>ut because constitutionally i Wadi Araha. It tapers from the »S. 
every man ought to defend the realm, the Judean hills around Bccrsheha down to 
sovereign h;i- the prerogative (see. under its narrow sea-frontage on the gulf of 
Crown) of cormuanding him by the writ Akaha 70 m. distant, tbo width of the 
of N. E. R. not fo leave the country, on plateau varying from to m. in the N. 
pain of punishiHent for disobedience. This to only a few miles on the gulf of Akalia 
anct. writ was originally used to prevent itself. It is a most unattractive region, 
the clergy from going to Romo, and was but circumstances have combined to make 
Afterwards extended to laymen who were \ it politically and economically significant, 
suspected of concerting schemes against i In 1930 .Sir John Hope Simpson, on 
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behalf of tlu* Hrit. mandatory gov., I of Israel has deep expansionist Middle E. 
visited Palestine to report on the avail* . {q.c.) designs- for which Heershcha and 
ability of cultivable lands for close Akaba are needed as bases. .SVe also 
settlement by the .Jews in relation to the \ I.snvrci.. 

national home. Jiis report. declared that Neghelli, Marchese de, sra Oraztani. 
there was an inexhaustible supply of such Negligence. In Eng. law the eommonlv 
land in the Heershoba area given the accepted definition of which is a tort 
possibility of irrigation. The Palestine (actionable wrong) remediable by an 
(Jov. built a dam and reservoir in Deer- action oi damages, is that it is the omission 
sheha hut this proved incited i v e : It to do something which a reasonable man, 
then tried to develop water supplies from I guided l»> those considerations which 
well-boring, but the supplies were so ! ordinarily regulate the conduct, of human 
impregnated with mineral salts as to he . affairs, would do, or doing something 
useless for crop irrigation or human i v\ hich a prudent and reasonable man 
consumption. The Jewish experts, how- j would not do. The two cardinal facts of 
ever, do not accept, these lindings and j importance about N. are that it denotes a 
Zionist opinion still claims that t lie • standard of conduct and not a state of 
Negeb can he the great- settlement area j mind, and that liability from it arises only 
of the future. The original rutted. 1 where a dutv is owed to the poison 
Nations Assembly’s resolution of Nov. i aggrieved. In regard to duty, liahiliiv 
HM7 on the partition of Palestine gave ; for X. ma> arise from the breach of dutv 
\V. (Jalilee to the Arabs and the Negeb : owed to a particular individual, or to all 
to the Jews. As a Jesuit, however, of : persons indiscriminately. In the former 
the first fighting between the Jews and ! case the pci-wiiul duty may either he 
the Arabs, the Jews occupied most of | ineident to sorm* fiduciary (e.f/. trustee and 
(■alileo ami lost most of the Negeb. Inj beneticiarv ), parental, or tutelary (guard - 
this situation Count, lleriiadotte (*#<• j ian .uid ward) relationship, or exist by 
PvM*:, stink, llixtori /) went to Palestine as I reason of a. purely contractual relationship, 
mediator and recommended in ins subse- t In the i iw> of N. manifested in the per- 
quent report to the* Tinted Nations that j forrnance or omission to perform the terms 
the Jews should keep AV. tialilee in return i ot a contract, difficult questions arise as to 
for the Negeb, \v»*b *i ’ old he gl\ en to j whet her the mimed party should sue 
the Arabs. After that < he Jews deter- ■ in emit run or in tint, the practical 
mined to fight fur the Negeb. In Oct . i diil«T« m «* being that the measure of 
l IMS the truce arranged through Jlerna- ( damage- m l hi* former case will be the 
dotte was broken and ill two short almost 1 lo^ lie mn> he reasonably nupposed to 
bloodless campaigns tbev occupied nearly • ha ve sustained as a proximate consequence 
all the Negeb and, m spite of resolutions ; of the breach (r/ r. ). but. m the latter <*asc 
of the Tinted Nations against it,, claimed * in* non get anything a sympathetic 
the rights ot a victor nation to retain j pirv m*c> fit in award. In regard to 
what, thev had won. The question may ■ dm it - “owed to i.iJ the world." it is to be 
be asked wh> the Jews are anxious to j observed that these a,ro necessarily of a 
retain so inhospitable and unattractive rcstrli ted nature; and the bond of dutv 
a land. The reasons were stated by Mr. in *mM ca-es where the i ourts have hold 
Sherlok. Israeli foreign minister (Nov. I.>, 1 it t«» exist will he found to depend reallv 
1!MS). He said that Israel needed the j on ,m antecedent voluntary act of the 
Negeb because it was the only area in, part \ held liable: r.y. if 1 obsurv -art 
Pa.les1.ine with large-scale colonisation and horse. the driver of which (a personal 
and the development of the Negeb \va> mean of mine) has temporarily left it 
decisive for the future of Jewish muni- lingua* ded, proceeding t«» the brink of a 
gratiou into Israel. Further. Israel was.sttcp dill. I a*, not liable for damages 
entitled to access to t lie chemical wealth of for \ . because l did not take tin* trouble to 
the Dead Sea which tin* Jews had made <dop the horse from walking over + he cliff, 
productive. The Negeb was also vital to lint il. mr example, I choose Lomnmotor- 
israel because of the outlet for Dead Sea buses or any other v chicle along the streets, 
produce through the gull of Akaha. which ' 1 am rcsponsiide for any injuri 's sustained 
was Israel’s gaiew a \ to I In* K. m*{|s. Itomls ! • herctrom by passers -b.\ which a jury or 
in tin* Negeb are few ami the wastes of • judge of fact is satisfied were due soloh 
sand dunes are marked nuK by goal and ! to the X. of nt> drivers. This example is 
camel tracks. Dut under t lie hurreif bills u-eful to illustrate tlu* meaning of • enn- 
with I, heir thorny scrub are buried such | tributor> ’ N.: a person who might other- 
forgotten civilisations as the amt. cit \ of , wise be entitled to damages for injuries or 
baehish (r/.r.l. \\ here > c»terda> the only 1 |i»-s sustained by the N. of another was 

human life was an occasional cluster of . disentitled to recover a farthing if. not 
Hedouin black tents, to-day thousands of ! wit list muling Hie other’s N.. he himself 
young Jewish men ami women are sinking i couhl. .it the decisive or last moment in 
wells .i-mi cementing giva 1 rain traps Hut j the t ransaetiou. have bv the exorcise of 
here, as elsew here in Palest ine. the physi- > ivasouable care and prudence averted 
cal problem is allien to the political. No . hicIi injury or loss. I4v the Law Deform 
reaJ development is possible in the Negeb (Tout nhutory Negligence) Act of 19t '». 
.until a lasting sett lenient has been reached I however, such a person is now entitled to 
with Transjordan and the waters of the I recover daman thougli the amount is 
Jordan can be tapped to irrigate the] reduced propui i . email v to his .share of 
parched soil. On the Arab side, however. | responsibility. It is eommonlv said that 
it. is thought that this Jewish settlement j N. is divisible into gross, slight, ordinary, 
talk is a mere pretext and that the state I uml m> forth. Hut the div. is unsomul and 
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illogical. No doubt what would be gross 
N. in a bus driver would be usually far less 
so in the wise of an inexpert man who was 
learning how to drive, lint this will not 
affect the liability, for the law requires 
the standard of rare or skill of the export 
in a case where special skill is ordinarily 
to be expected; though, of course, in tho 
above example the inexpert driver would 
probably incur no liability if, for example, 
he were a passenger who had tried to 
stop a bus in the sudden illness of the 
regular driver. 

Negombo, tn. of Ceylon, on the W. 
coast. ‘-*0 in. N.W. of Colombo. There is 
trade in cinnamon and a fishing industry. 
Pop. 2d. 200 

Negotiable Instrument. The distin- 
guishing features of a N. I. arc: (1) It 
can be sued on by the holder in his own 
name; (2) the holder in due course Is not 
affected by defects in or lack of title of his 
transferor or previous holders ; (3 ) property 
in it passes by mere delivery; and (4) the 
holder in due course is not affected by 
certain defences which might be available 
against prior holders, e.y. fraud, unduo 
influence, provided he himself were no 
party to such vitiating element. The law 
of N. Is. depends maiul> upon statutes 
which themselves have been framed 
exclusively oil the custom of merchants. 
The earliest forms of X. Is. were hills of 
exchange p/.r.). borrowed from the prac- 
tice of Venetian and Florentine merchants 
in the Middle Ages, and. though much 
later, promissory notes. The list of X. Is. 
tends to increase, one of the latest additions 
being debenture bonds payable to bearer. 
In the majority of cases it U essentially 
a question of fact to he proved by e\ idenee 
whether or not a document is negotiable, 
though in c.a*cs where tli6 negotiability is 
e.stah.. the court takes judicial notice of 
that fact, i.c. recognises It as a matter of 
law. The following documents, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, are 
N. Is.; bank-notes (see a Isn OVrrkncy), 
cheques, exchequer bills, dividend war- 
rant'-. K. India bonds, circular notes, 
certain serif) and bonds, e.g. debenture 
scrip and various Ainer. railway bonds 
(a*- to the marks of a valid custom 
see under that, title;. The law of N. T. 
iri m> far as bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, cheques, and bank-notes are. 
concerned has long been codified in the 
Hills of Exchange Act, 1882. Postal 
orders art*, not negotiable if crossed for 
collection by a bank, though otherwise 
they can be freely transferred from hand 
to hand ; nor are share certificates, share 
warrants, and share transfers, hence the 
forgery of the true holder’s signature will 
not affect his rights; nor an 1017 h/.r.l; 
nor most kinds of serif) and bonds. Bills 
of lading can bo transferred so as to give 
the transferee a right to sue in his own 
name, but otherwise they are not N. Is., 
because the t mns$eree gets no hotter title 
than that of hij| transferor; and tho same 
observations apply to policies of assurance. 
The holder in due course of a bill of 
exchange or any other N. I. is he who 
takes the instrument in good faith or 
without knowledge or notice of previous 


defects of title in it, and gives valuable 
consideration (see under Consideration) 
for It. But a holder is not put to tho 
trouble of proving consideration unless 
the party resisting liability on the instru- 
ment estab. the existence of some defect, 
e.g. fraud, duress, in tho previous nego- 
tiation of the instrument. Sometimes 
bills or other N. Is. are marked ‘not 
negotiable/ Tho effect of this is that tho 

E crson receiving it wdll ijpt have, and 
i not capable of giving, a better title 
to tho instrument, than that which the 
person from whom he took it had. But 
though the true owner is thus protected, 
the negotiability of the instrument, is not 
otherwise affected. 

Negri, Ada (1870"1943), tho only It. 
poetess to whom the critics of her native 
land have given tho title of ‘great.* ft. at 
Lodi. She camo from a working-class, 
family and was a school teacher at first 
in a Lomlmrdy vil. and later at Milan. 
She married a rich business man, from 
whom she soon separated. Her first bonk 
of verses was pub. wiien she was only 
seventeen, and her success was rapid. 
Her early books were the chants of an 
authentic daughter of the people, and were 
filled with a sense of revolt at things as 
they are. In her later vols. her rhymes 
lost some of their spontaneity and became 
more classical in form, although her 
themes were still humanitarian and 
feminist. Among her books of poems 
were (titles trails.; Fatal if )/ (1892); 

Tempests (1896); Maternity (1904); Exile 
(1914): and Prayers (1918). The shock 
of tho First World War turned her talents 
to prose. The Book of Mara, which 
appeared in 1919, recites with feminine 
audacity the death of a young lover. In 
Sit lla Maltutina (1923) she gave a 
lyrical evocation in poetic prose of her 
infancy. See studies by X. Poden/.uni, 
1930, and V. (i. Galati. 1930. 

Negrillo, sec Negrito. 

Negri Sembilan, smallest of what were 
once classified as the four Federated Malay 
.States under Brit, protection. It is 
situated on the W. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula to the S. of tho Malay states 
of Selangor and Pahang. Its area is 
about 2600 sq. m. Its pop. of about, 
280.000 consists of Chinese, Malays. 
Tamils, Europeans, and Eurasians. It 
i 1 - bordered on the N. by Selangor, S. by 
.Inhere and Malacca, K. by Pahang, and 
W. by tho straits of Malacca. It has a 
coast -lino of about. 29 m. Its Surface is 
diversified. The upper valleys and mts. 
are densely wooded, tlio lower are fertile, 
producing rice and fruits in abundance. 
Tho main mt. range of tho Muluy Penin- 
sula ends in Negri Scmbilanand tho water- 
shed between the E. and Vf. coasts in the 
.8. part of the state is not, mountainous. 
Giinong Besar Hantu, on the Pahang 
border, is the highest peak (4799 ft.), 
while the highest, peak within the borders 
is Telapak Burok (39 j o ft . )- Tho country 
is drained eastwards by the K. Moar, but 
t here are no large rivs. and the state does 
not suffer from disastrous floods which at 
tlineH affect the riv. valleys of Malaya. 
There Is only one port, Port Dickson, which 
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in connected with the seat of government, i nature of the hair, protruding jaws; they 
Keremban, by a railway 24 4 m. in length, are, however, of low Btaturo, 3 ft. 6 in. to 


Agriculture is the main industry. Tin is 
worked in considerable quantities and 
large numbers of elephants, buffaloes, and 
other cattle are reared. Negri Sembilan 
is a confederation of ‘ nine states.’ Sungei 
Ujong, one of the larger of these, is men- 
tioned in a Javanese poem in a.d. 1305 
us being subject to the Javanese empire of 
Majapahit (see also under Malaya, 
History ). In the fifteenth century it was 
ruled by chiefs of the old kingdom of 
Malacca. Most of the Malays are des- 
cendants of immigrants from Manang- 
kabaii in Sumatra and have an interesting 
exogainous and tribal social organisation. 
This immigration seems to have begun in 
the sixteenth century. After the cap- 
ture of Malacca from the Portuguese by 
the Dutch and J chore Malays in 1641, 
J chore took a leading part in the politics 
of Negri Sembilan until 1773, when the 
chiefs of the present-day leading states of 
the confederation invited a Sumatra 
prince, Raja Melewar, ancestor of the 
ireucnt ruler, to preside over the con- 
^deration. In 1874 the president or 
undang of .Sungei Ujong (the most im- 
portant of the nine small states) invited 
the assistance of the Brit. Gov. to main- 
tain his rule, am*, a mu resident was 
appointed, and various others of the nino 
states followed Ihis example, hater was 
formed a confederation known as Old 
Negri Sembilan, ami in 1895 the resident 
of this confederation took charge of 
Sungei Ujong and of Jelehu, and the 
modern Negri Sembilan was constituted. 
Finally in 1898 the Yang Dl-pcrtuan of 
Sri Menantl (who at one time presided 
over the whole of Negri Sembilan) was 
again elected titular ruler of the whole 
si ate. 

Negrito, or Negrillo, name originally 
applied by the Spaniards to the Negro-like 
inhab. of the Philippine is., an aboriginal 
race, somewhat dwarfed, inhabiting the 
ml h. They are of an extremely low 1 type, 
having no dwellings, living on wild fruits 
and roots, nud on animals thev can procure 
with their only weapon, the bow and 
arrow. The name has boon extended to 
cover many other peoples. Besides t lie 
AiHas or Philippine Negritos, there are 
many tribes scattered over the mountain- 
ous regions of the Mu lay Peninsula, such 
as the Jokuns, Sukais, and Sumangs, and 
the Andaman islanders or Mincopics# who 
are much purer than the others who have 
intermixed with the Malay races. These 
form the K. div. of the race. In Africa 
there ure sev. tribe* inhabiting t lie equa- 
torial forests and the mountainous regions 
round tlio great lakes, the pygmies of the 
Uongo and Ogoway. Among theso are t lie 
W oehua and Akka. inhabiting the basin 
of the It. Welle. N. of the Outgo; the 
Batwa, about the K. Kusa and Its tribs. ; 
the Obongo, in the \Y. forests of equa- 
torial Africa: in Mosailanri the Wamlro- 
robo; and in 8 . Galia-land the J)uiue. As 
in the ease of the Negroes, 1 his race appears 
to have spread originally over the tndo- 
Afrlean continent, now submerged. There 
is marked likeness to the Negro in colour, 

E.E. 9 


4 ft. 10 In., and have ‘ brachycophalous * 
heads. In intelligence and morality they 
show marked similarity to the Negro, but 
are very much lower in the scale. See 
A. B. Moyer, fiber die Negriten Oder A etas 
der Philippinen , 1878; E. Tyson, Essay 
concerning the Pygmies of the Ancients, 

1 804 ; A. H. Keane, Man , Past and Present, 
1900; W. Junker, Travels in Africa, 1900- 
1902; II . Spencer, Descriptive Sociology, 
1925; I. H. Evans, Negritos of Malaya , 
1937; and P. Schebesta, Revisiting my 
Pygmy hosts , 1937. 

Negro-African Languages. The African 
natives speak very many different lan- 
guages and dialects, whose relationship 
has, as yet. not been estab. Nor is the 
exact number of tho languages certain, as 
It is not always easy to distinguish 
between language and dialect. Various 
estimates ranging from 500 to 1000 have 
been made, but a groat majority of them 
are confined to quite small tribes, and 
only about 250 have been written down. 
Besides, migration has produced mixed 
languages and dialects which cannot be 
easily classified. Finally a few languages 
may be considered as a kind of lingua 
franca: they are understood over wide 
areas and serve as a common language 
between groups belonging to ilifferent lin- 
guistic families. Such are Hausa in W. 
Africa, Swahili in E. Africa, and Yoruba 
and Ybo in Nigeria. However, for 
convenience wo can classify the African 
native languages into live linguistic 
families. Due of them, extending in 
broad lines to the N. and E of the 
Sahara, forms a great part of the Semitic- 
Ilnmitic family ( see under SKMITIC- 
IIamitic Languages). The following are 
the other four. 

Rush men and Hottentots. — Their lan- 
guage is of a most primitive form, pri- 
marily monosyllabic, and characterised 
by a curious ‘click’ prefixed to most of 
their words. It gives their spoken tongue 
a staccato sound. 

liuniu.- - According to Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, there ure to-day 226 tlistinct 
Banin languages spoken over nearly 
the whole of the S. third of Africa, and 
enlist ituting a very distinct type of 
speech. Contrasted with others among 
the groups of Negro tongues, ‘ it is remark- 
able as a rule for the Italian melodious- 
ness. simplicity, and frequency of its 
vowel sounds, and the comparative ease 
with which its exemplars can be acquired 
and spoken by Europeans.* The Nyanja 
dialects, which employ Rom. characters, 
arc spoken by over 1,500,000 people, and 
are the most interesting group of this 
linguistic family. They are mainly 
spoken in the Nyosa Protectorate, lying 
between Lake Nyasa, N. Rhodesia. 
Tanganyika Ter., and Portuguese E- 
Africa. The most important Bantu 
language is Swahili, mainly spoken iu 
Zanzibar: It emp ^ys tho Arabic alphabet 
and has become a kind of lingua frauoa 
in K. Africa. 

The Bantu and the Sudanese ( see below) 
languages arc remarkable for the fact 

*u 
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that they are prefix-preiiominal tongues, their phonology and vocabularies are 
that is, they employ prefixes instead of quite distinct. 

suffixes to indicate tense, declension, and Xilotic languages . — This group also 
so forth, to an extent unparalleled In any offers many problems, especially with 
other linguistic family. These prefixes, regard to its relationship with the Hainitic 
constituting the concord class, recur in Cushitie tongues tser Semitic- Ham me: 
exact agreement in the subject noun, and Lanuvaiies). Mention may bo made of 
in the other members of the sentence, i.e. some of the Xilotic-speaking tribes, such 
in the adieeti\cs. verbs, verbal objectives, as the Nucr. living rk of the {Sudan, in the 
and all the other qualifications. In other flat country watered by the White and 
words, the prefix of the first word of the Blur Nile (N.10. Africa), and the allied 
sentence itlmt is. the basic nominal peoples Dinka and Shilluk, also living in 
concept) must also bo t he prefix of all the the upper Nile region. The important 
other words of this sentence, thus pro- people of the Masai (E. Africa ami E. 
dueing an alliteration similar to but much (Vntral Africa) and some other tribes are 
more monotonous than that of old Eng. considered a*s representing a fusion of 
poetry. Am <t her important characteristic Handles with Nilotic Negroes. The 11a 
of bantu ami Sudanese is that the eon- i Hiina and Wa Tusi tribes (Uganda- 
jugution of verbs show*, aspects of action KarAgwc-Urumli) are considered as a 
rat her than the time relations as in Itido- mixed Hamit ic- Haul u people. 

European language-*. Thus it shows l}iblio(/rai)fn/ : see muter Li.vijuis-tic 

completeness, emphasis, continuity, negn - Fimimkm. St e also Lamujacjk*. Ci.assi- 
tiou, ami other relations, but not very moatiov «»k. 
mauv temporal ones. There is a certain Negro Art, ate under Nhuroes. 
parallel to this in Semitic languages. Negro, Bush, see M vuoo.v-. 

Sudanir. or Sudani sc, or Sudanese- Negro, Rio: 1. Hiv. of Argentina 
(iuintsni. — Languages belonging to tin- ; formed b> the union of the Limav arid 
linguistic familv are mainly spoken in the i Ncmiuen IN., which rise m lakes in the 
area between the Sahara ami the equator, j Andes. It flows E. and S.E., and after a 
from the upper Nile to the Gambia and I course of 100 hi. enters the Atlantic. 
Senegal. There is a great mass of what ! ‘i. Hiv. of S. America, rising in Colombia, 
are rather dialect - than languages, and the ! under the name Guainia. it, flows E. and 
interrelations of these forms of speech, ami | S., mining the Aimumi as trib. lxdow 
their relations with the Bantu languages j Mamms. It is navigable for steumei , s 
and other tongues of the African con- j .about 150 m., for canoes (»H0 in. Total 
tinent, are very obscure. ( length about 1400 rn. ; breadth 1 1 to 15 in. 

The Voruba, a higher-grade and com- i Negroes form one of the four great 
mercially minded people, numbering j claves of the human raee. Ju t heir purest 
about 3.000. Out), inhabit the S.W. corner : form tliev are probabh found along the 
of Nigeria from the sea to .Teh l>a and from ' Guinea coast, in the Gaboon, the basins 
Dahomey to the borders? ot tlie Bini state, of the Shari ami Hernia, and tin* lower 
Nago of the Dahomey const region, and I Zambe-d; but the Sudan is considered the 
the Bini tongue, seem to he related to >' homo » *f flic ra.ee. it is possible that 
Yorubu. Yho. spoken in K. Nigeria, ‘ the \ peopleil .-.ehlnicr*- * Ijcumria,' a 
ranks as another chief language of Nigeria, j continent eovcing n large portion of the 
Twi (originally Kwi or Kkwi or Okwi), also J Indian Ocean, and became divided on the 
known as Oji, Oiishi. Tyi, Chweo, r l\-hi. i subsidence of the region iu carlv and 
Amim. Ashanti, etc., is another ‘typical* j middle Tertiary time**. The term is now 
Sudanic language. It is spoken by about generally restricted to the S. or African 
l.nfMi.uoO people living in the Gold Coast branch, those of the E. region, of S. India, 
colony and in part of the Fr. colony of the Mnla\u. New Guinea, etc., being l’apuans 
Ivorv Coast. Like most African Ian- | or Malav-inus. The former present 
guages, it is divided into a number of t various mixed lypes duo to Omen stall 
dialects, the im*«-t important of them being migration, the latter have been affected 
Akuepem, Asante, Aki"in. The Twi . mostly by Mongolian movement. The 
group of languages and the closely related Negro characteristics arc deep brown. 
Fante tongue belong to the Akan lin- , almost black, skin, nm), voUetx, and 
gruistu group. Efik, another interesting , emitting a peculiar odmir; short, black 
Sudanes,. language, is spoken by some j woolly hair of clliptic.il section: short, 
50.0(m [icoplc in (Malabar, Nigeria fiat . broad, snub nosr w ith dcprc-.-rd base 
Ynrubn, Twi, and Klik were reduced to and dilated nostril-*: black eye, black iris, 
writing o\er a centurx ago. Man dingo, ami yellow -olerot ic coni ; progna tide jaws, 
Kru. ami K purest represent the three main facial angle 70 ; thick lips, protruding and 
types of Nigeria. There are many other i showing the inner red; high and pro- 
language- and dialects belonging to this ; minent cheek bone-; very thick skull . 
linguistic family, but. the majority of dolicocephalie (index TO'): cranial 

them, though important from the lin- • impunity, (average European, 45); 
guistic or anthropological points of view, long arms. weak leg-; flat, Idroad foot, with 
nave no great importance for practical low Instep, and Mark heel*. yellowish 
purposes. * palms ami Miles; height (average 5 ft. 1 0 In. ) 

It haw not yef been e>Ltb. whether the j above the average. A marked feature is 
Bantu and the Sudanese languages . the early closing of the cranial sutures, a 
actually form distinct families or should] premature ossification appearing to pre- 
be considered as sub-families of one family, vent n full development of the bruin. 
While they have comimiYi characteristics I The, Negro races in Africa comprise the 
of grammatical structure (see above), I Eulab and Nuba groups, the Bantus, tho 
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Hottentots, and the Mnlayo-Polynesinn 
groups. In tlic.se negroid types there are 
wide variations, due to differences of 
climate. The Negroes have been des- 
cribed as tin progressive, lethargic, and 
without initiative, but unjustly, as Negro 
labour lias always been valued. Slavery 
has impoverished Africa of some millions 
of her inhub., and this has chocked 
the progress of the Negro race, while the 
morale of all connected with slavery -i 
slave and slave-owner alike - was inevit- 
ably lowered. The status of women 1 
among the Negroes is low. Women are j 
bought in marriage, and are expected to j 
work to provide food for the men and tiie 
children. Polygamy is customary. Their 
religion was very debased and cruel. ! 
fetishism, cannibal ism, and slavery being ! 
the chief characteristics and outcomes.! 
but many have become Muslims. In j 
(\H.A. and S. Africa they are largely 
christianised. The> have been described I 
as non-moral, rather than immoral, which I 
aptly expresses their undoubted lower I 
stage of development. They are gay and \ 
passionate, of rapidly eimnging moods; j 
thievi-h and indolent by nature, their! 
ready submission to authority ami their 
apparent devotion to their masters ■ 
unreliable. The *mm j *f non-rhrist inn 1 
Ncgroe.-, amouuts to about IMMlOo.uno. | 
The education ot the Negroes was! 
originall.v undertaken entirely by thej 
missionaries, but of recent years education ■ 
has been more systematised and secular! 
schools report considerable progress, it . 
is unfortunate, however, that in the | 
Negro republic of Liberia, with a pop. of I 
some -,000,000 freed Move.**, the Negroes! 
have shown themselves incapable of self- j 
education or of eqmtv . The same applies : 
to the older Negro republic of Haiti. The | 
Negro pop. of Africa is estimated at over 

•-*00,000.000. i 

The X rtf roes t n America. The Negro I 
pop. of America numbers l*J.80.'»,.iOO. ; 
Most of those are the descendants of] 
t lie African slaves who wen* brought to 
the lor. of the I'.S.A., although in the 
period following the Kir-t World War 
there was a large* inlluv of Negroes 
from the itrit. -owned \\ . Indian is. 
Slavery existed in all the thirteen original 
colonies which became the tlr-t. states ,>f 
the A rner. union, but at least four-fifths 
were owned in the s. In the cold climate 
of the N. colonies *-hi verv was not profit- 
able. The small number held, therefore, 
never presented an acute social problem. 
It was otherwise in the H., wliere the 
Negro could he nsefull.v cmplo.ved in the 
great heat, of the cotton, rice, and sugar 
plantations. Tn none of the colonies did 
the slaves have many legal rights. In 
the N. tho> were mainh domestic ser- 
vants, humanely treated and instructed 
in religion and elementary schooling. In 
Virginia and Maryland they were mainly 
employed as body sen ants or as mechanics 
and artisans on the plantations. They 
lived in their own huts with their families, 
aud were fairly contented. In the far S. 
not only was the labour given them, 
harder, lmt in many eases they suffered i 
finder harsh task-masters und overseers. | 


who were often as cruel to t hem ns depleted 
in Uncle Tom's Cabin. Hut even in those 
early colonial days a sentiment began to 
rise against human slavery, chictly fos- 
tered by the Quakers and tier, settlers 
of Pennsylvania. The blame for slavery 
originally was shared between Eng. 
traders and the colonist**. Various Eng. 
companies found it profitable to ship 
slaves to America, even though slavery 
was not allowed on Eng. soil. At various 
times Pennsylvania, Virginia, .S. Carolina, 
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ami Massachusetts attempted to restrict, 
the importation of slaves, but in each case 
tlii-> movement was summarily checked by 
, the lint. (Sov. Thus at tin* outbreak of 
i the War for Independence there were 
j about 000,000 slaves in the colonies. After 
I ; hey hail won their independence, some of 
t lit* original N. states began to abolish 
,-lavcrj by law. -o that by 1804 the in- 
-t it u( ion laid disappeared in Mos-a- 
rhu**etts. Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
! Rhode Is., Connecticut, and Now York. 
■ The ordinance of 1787 kept slavery out 
of the N.W. There followed the long 
! troubled period in which N. and S. fought 
i each other politically over the question of 
admission of slaves to the new states and 
j tors., ending iti various compromises. 

I The contest ended with the civil war. one 
1 of the refills of which was that sin verv 
was I c >r over e vt irpated in t he l T .S. A . The 
13th amendment t.o the constitution, 
adopted in lsb.'j, made this the Jaw of the 
land. The 14th amendment, ratified in 
l SUM, and the l'rh, ratified in l^tilh -ought 
to confer full e», ic rights on the Negro. 
It was thought by optimists that, the 
results of the civil war had ended the 
Negro problem. The converse was true, 
and, indeed, President b\ I). Roosevelt 
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said that the Negroes in the S. wore 
America's problem number one. During 
the terrible reconstruction period in the S. 
etaten, ‘carpet-baggers' from the N. ( see 
Ku-Klux-Klan) led the ex-slaves to the' 
polls , and for a period almost all the 8. 
states were ruled by Negro legislatures 
made up for the most part of illiterate 
blacks. With the withdrawal of federal 
troops, the whites turned the tables 
and secured control of all the political 
machinery of the commonwealths. By 
various state laws the Negroes were 
practically disfranchised, despite the plain 
reading c>f the amendments to the federal 
constitution. In some states property 
and educational qual ideations were in- 
voked. In ethers then* was the ‘grand- 
father clause,’ whereby anybody whose 
ancestors had the vote in 1807 continued 
to have it. The U.s. Supreme Court has 
never declared these laws null and void. 
To this day in the real S. the Negroes arc* 
largely disfranchised, although they have 
the full right of the ballot in the border 
states like Missouri, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky. 

The story of the Negro in the S. is a 
long one of a humble but determined 
struggle to rise in the scale. The Negro 
in the 8. does not go to the same schools 
or churches as do the whites. He has his 
own churches, and the various states have 
increasingly given facilities for education. 
In many of the states there are laws pro- 
hibiting the Negroes from travelling in 
any other than ‘Jim (.row ears.’ i.e. rail- 
way coaches reserved exclusively for 
Negroes. On the tramears they must sit 
in the back seats. The Negro is still the 
main labourer on the big cotton, sugar, 
and rice plantation-, amt -in 1930 nearly 
2,000,000 Negroe** were working on the 
farms: but in the cotton fields more and 
more jobs the Negroes used to do by hand 
are now being done by machinery, and a 
machine has even been invented for 

S icking the cotton. A great many 
'egroesare ‘share-croppers’: that is, they 
till a little plot of the plantation and 
share their crops with the owner, paving 
part of them to him as rent and selling 
the rest for subsistence money until the 
next harvest. But they have to buy 
their seed, tools, and food at the land- 
owner’s store and often at excessive 
prices, with the result that many are in 
debt before the next harvest comes round. 
With their gradual rise as property owners 
aided b.v -omo education, two schools of 
thought arose among the Negro leaders, i 
Booker T Washington, head of Tuskegee | 
Institute, was in favour of a slow, but j 
steady rise. According to him the Negro j 
should learn to be a good farmer or a good , 
artisan. He would thus by patience, ■ 
Industry, and usefulness make a better I 
place for hlnwlf in the communities of j 
the S. The <>i her school was more tin- j 
patient and mort militant. It advo- 
cated fighting fbr all its rights. The [ 
First World \\ ar wrought a profound ; 
change In the Negro question. The N. 
as well as the S. was now confronted with 
it. With Immigration iftto the IJ.S.A. 
stopped by the war, the great industrial 


plants of the N., working to full capacity, 
were in serious need of more labourers, 
and the S. states wore canvassed by 
agents, who induced Negroes by thousands 
to movo N., where there were good jobs 
high wages, the vote, and no colour dis- 
crimination in the public schools. The 
Negro pop. of cities like Ghicago. Akron, 
and others was increased to a groat extent . 
Now York became the greatest Negro city 
in the world. In the Harlem dist. of 
Now York city there are about 400.000 
Negroes of all classes, from the intclli- 
gensia and the professional classes to 
the poorost day labourers. Negro indus- 
trial workers, numbering more than 
1.750.000, were, before tho depression 
of the 19. 'JO’s, engaged very largely in the 
steel and building industries, but had more 
than a pronortionnte share of their 
members in the soup lines that were com- 
mon in the country in J932: but for that 
very reason ail the measures for workers 
passed and administered by the gov. haw* 
been of greater relative benefit to tho 
Negro workers. There are Negro police*, 
shops run by Negroes, and theatres, 
cinemas, dance -halls, and night-clubs 
run by Negroes for Negroes. This new 
condition of things resulted in race riots in 
Chicago, YVn-ldrurton, and other eitie*-. 

But with u 11 the drawbacks, N. and S., 
with nil the dark chapters of I cachings 
and riots, t lie Negro race has made mar- 
vellous progress since the civil war. 
To-day there are about. 950.000 Negro 
fanners in the D.8.A. The majority of 
these arc, of course, in the S., Georgia, 
S. Carolina, and Alabama. The thirst 
for education among the Negroes has 
grown immensely. The individual states 
of the S. have done, much to foster t hi**, 
and wealthy X. people have endowed 
man> schools. In the N. and W. states 
(where there were, at the last census. 

' 2,750,000 Negroes, or 20 per cent of the 
! pop. i there is practically no separation of 
schools for Negro and while vouth. Jti 
j the eighteen >. slates and the dist. of 
|<‘oliimliia the children of 9,500,000 
Negroes, or 80 percent of the pop., attend 
separate schools, mid Negro education for 
I the segregated 80 per rent is decidedly 
j behind white, education m every respect. 

The institutions for Negro education 
• doubled in the decade from 1917 to 1927. 
i To-day there are upwards of eighty 
; colleges for Negroes with endowment* of 
about* 321,000.000. There are more than 
50,000 teachers In the Negro schools, and 
two-thirds of the, children of school ago 
are enrolled. Professional schools of 
medicine and law now exist in the S. 
states for the training of Negroes. A 
Negro graduate of the Harvard Law 
School was recently appointed as a federal 
judge. Similar .striking process has been 
made in the churches. The Negro has 
always been deeply religioUN, as is evi- 
denced by the lovely Negro spirituals, 
many of which had th€*ir birth in slave 
days. There are to-day over 42,000 Negro 
churches, with upwards of 5,250.000 
members and property worth 9200,000,000. 
The Negroes are mainly Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Presbyterians. 
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Negro Art. Literature , etc. — In the arts, think more of propaganda than of art. 
e.g. building, spinning, weaving, pottery, There are realists who objectively try 
agriculture, the working of metals, the to describe Negro life, and they alone can 
Negroes are moderately advanced but know it, with full details of dialect, super- 
ha vo probably learnt these under Semitic stition, and religious ecstasy. There are 
influence. It is in sculpture, however, the svmboHsts, more concerned to express 
that the most important contribution of the real racial feeling buried deep in the 
primitive Negro art was made to art. Negro Negro’s soul. These men for the most 
sculpture exhibits great plastic freedom, part eschew dialect. They try to do lu 
showing that the artist was capable of literary Eng. what Irish writers have done 
feeling in three dimensions, whereas much for their peasant folk. This is best illus- 
Europcun sculpture shows a two-dimen- truted in the various ‘blues* by Langston 
sionnl limitation. On European sculpture Hughes and the versified Negro sermons 
of the twentieth century the influence of written by James Weldon Johnson. In 
Negro art has been considerable: the Claude McKay there is presented the 
example of Jacob Epstein's work may be defiant Negro poet who resents the slights 
cited. For song and dance the Negroes and injuries put upon his race. Countee 
have a natural aptitude, which, especially Cullen’s Mark Christ , dealing with a 
In America, and emanating thence to lynching, is famous among Ainer. students 
Europe, has set the example for much of Negro poetry. International fame as 
modern syncopated music and for the scientists has coine to CJeorge W. Carver 
styles of huHroom dancing in vogue and Ur. Ernest Everett Just. Dr. Lotiis 
among the white races. Apart , however, T. Wright . the surgical director of Harlem 
from the prevalence of Negro jazz in white Hospital in New York, is a fellow of the 
civilisation, Negro songs and spirituals Amor. College of Surgeons, 
have had a lasting popularity, due to the In France, which country possesses 
appeal of their simplicity, their dialect, great colonies with Negro pops., interest 
and their naive emotionalism. Ne^rro iu Negro literature was stimulated sev. 
singers such as Roland Hayes, Marian yours ago bv a Negro Anthology in which 
Anderson, and Paul Robeson have w on for Die iso Uendrars gave Fr. renderings of 
the Negro a high place in that art; and Negro rhymes and chants which he had 
their musical L also shown itself collected in Africa. The art of NegTo 

in gifted compositions. The work of poets in Haiti is not. so important becauso 
Win. Hurd) has been carried on by, the Fr. influence is too potent, 
among others, Win. Urant JStill, whose Utst African I net igewjus Art. — There is 
-lymphonv has been played by great an individuality in W. African indigenous 
orchestras. Negro painters, sculptors, art and a genuine tradition that justify 
and architects are not. so well known iu the its ->poi ial consideration. The aesthetic 
world but are none the less significant. aspccT uT African culture is a discovery of 

Literature among Afro-Amor, writers i the present generation. Yet. the basis of 
i> naturally the result of education and African art, fai from being primarily 
of * ontact witli the white races. Their uMhct ic. was essentially religious, and its 
literature is often mystical, or is directed tradition in W. Africa is threatened by 
Towards the social betterment of the the crumbling of the religious and tribal 
Negroes. Tw oimportunt Afro- Amor, hj stems under which it grew’ up. Edu- 
writors may be mentioned: Phillis rational reform, it is hoped by Brit. 
Wheatley (17.'>3-84) and Paul Laurence colonial authorities, may go far to check 
Dunbar (1872-11)26). The Negro as sub- the evil Influence of bad European 
jret w’iis not overlooked bv the white models on indigenous arts; but it is 
writers, particularly those of t he S. Joel j e\ ident that, if the ritualistic beliefs which 
( handler Harris witli his ‘Uncle Remus’ dictated the form* of the older carvings 
stories virtually made himself the ainan- are yielding t<» new conceptions of life 
uensis of the cheery Negro peasant, and death, form and style will require 
Thomas Nelson Page in some of his most careful and sympathetic guidance. The 
perfect short stories showed the senti- . nw mu mental heads of Gabun, the bronzes 
mental at tmimicul between the Virginian j of Lenin, the masks of the Portuguese 
gentleman and his old Negro slave or Congo, and the sculpture of the Ivory 
servant. But among the whites in recent \ Coast all prove that in the sphere of art 
years there has been more of a tendency j \Y. Africa is coherent and as a whole 
to come to grip*- with realities. A bold I has regional unity in its plastic art. There 
treatment of the Anier. Negro was given 1 are signs of external influences, as for 
dramatically in The Nigger by Edward I example in the designs of the state chairs 
Sheldon (PJOii), ami thv* one-act. plays of I of the tribal chiefs of Ashanti, which betray 
Ridgely Torrence i Granny Maumee, The ! a European influence, while some carvings 
Kider of breams, and Simon the ( 'yrenian ! in the Fr. Sudan show Nilotic, traces ; but, 
1D17) are also concerned with the Negro, 1 generally speaking, W. Africa lias made its 
while the controversial play, Green own characteristic contribution to the 
Pastures, may he mentioned. Among artistic creations of the world. But in 
novels, P<rryu, l»y du Bose Heyward . gives order to appreciate the mystic beauty of 
an * accurate picture of Negro life In the chefs-d'oeuvre of \V. African sculpture 
•America. But the most significant de- w r e need to realise the worship and awe 
velopmont has been the creation of of those for wh**ni the artist carved his 
literature by Negroes themselves, fully figure. Much tluit is implicit in the work, 
rnce-coTiHelouH and impatient of the old the moaning of its symbolism, the an- 
sentimental and humorous aspects. The rostral associations of its forms, much of 
danger of this new school is that they may all this is necessarily lost on the European 
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observer, and indeed, belonging to a docile melancholy, a patient yearning, and 
passing age, there is danger that soon they a naive confidence in the glory await ing 
will hardly be understood by any but the the singer in the next world. God, Jesus, 
older African generations. The out- Satan, and the great figures of the O.T. 
standing achievements in the sculpture and the N.T. arc dramatised in many N. S. 
include masks for ceremonial use; the Sometimes marching enters into Negro 
long-necked heads from Gabun; a red religious services, coupled with noisy re- 
terra -cotta head called ‘Mia* found by ligious exercises — a legacy , it is supposed, 
Leo Frobemus in Ife, Nigeria; the head of the curly Methodist revival meetings of 
of the great fetish Baluba from tho the white masters. From a literary stand - 
Belgian Congo; a fetish head from Man- point the words of Negro songs arc mostly 
yema in the Fr. Congo; an antelope's crude; picturesque ami expressive phrases 
head from the Bam barms country on the may occur, but their metrical arrangc- 
Niger; n brass figure of a man with merit is primitive, though the singers soon 
clenched teeth from Dahomey: and the learn how to keep time and rhythm (are. 
ancestral figure of a woman from Crua, c.g.. \V. Joky II, Jamaica Sang and Start/, 
E. Congo. For photographic repro- 1907). As may be inferred from the 
duetions of these see Arts of West Africa, origin of N. no less than from the gay 
ed by Michael Sadler (pub. for the and curefreo character ot the Negro, the 
International Institute of African Lan- emotional part is out of all proportion to 
gunge** and Culture by the Oxford the intellectual in their songs. This no 
I'm v. Press, 19 35). »SVe also Ethnology ; doubt explains why the attempt to re- 
1 ‘hilolou v. place N. S. by the standard hymns of the 

S t e E. B. Tylor. Anthropology, 1381; white man's churches hits, generally 
V. L. James, The Wdd Tribes of the Sudan, speaking, failed, excepting in the X. 
1883; F. G. Rufli, Xcgro Education in states aud with the more educated and 
Virginia. 1889: A. II. Keane. Africa, sophisticated congregations of the cities. 
1895. 1900. Ethnology. 1896, and Man, See also Ja zz; Ragtime. See 1‘. A. 
Past and Present. 1900; T. Washington, Sjelinles, The Oxford Companion to Music, 
The Story of the Negro. 1910; B. G. 1941. 

Brawloy, Short History of the American Negfis, title of a king or ruler in Abys- 
Negro. 1916. 1921: O. H. Wesley, Negro sinia, the emperor being A. no gash (king 
Ixibour in tht l r .S.A.. JS50-I925. 1927; of kings). In the Iasi two centuries tlm 
M. N. Work, Bibliography of the Negro, rulers of Aniliara have claimed it. 

1928; A. F. Haper, The 'Tragedy of Lynch- Negus, name of a drink consisting of 
iug, 1933; G. Mynlol. An American wine (especially port) mixed with hot 
Dilemma: the Negro Problem and Modt'rn water, spiced and sugared. 

Ihmocracy. 1914; A. Hose. The Negro in Nehemiah. The book of N. is close! v 
America. 1948; also (novels) Du Bose connected with that of Ezra, aud in the 
He} wood. Porgy. 1934; R. Wright, 72 Jewish eunon the two form a single book 
Million Black roues, 1941; and It. under t he name of Ezra. It tells how X.. 
Ottley. Black Odyssey, 1949. Negko cup-bearer to Artaxerxes. learnt of the 
Aht: It. Fry. Negro Sculpture and condition of Jerusalem, obtained leave to 
/irishman Painting , 1920; C. Einstein. visit it, and set about its icstoration; and 
Ncgerplastik. 1920, and Afrikanische of the actions of Ezra in restoring the 
Plnshk. 1923 : P. Guillaume and T. Munro, ohseixunoe of the law. The whole book 
Primitive Negro Sculpture, J926;G. Hardy, is a compilation from \ a rious sources made 
V Art Negre : Vart airimiste des noirs some long time after the events which 
d'Afru/ue, 1927; R. S. Rattray, Religion ■ they narrate. See commentaries by S. 
and Art in Ashanti. 1927 ; W. Rothenstcin, , Patrick, 1706. and C. E. Eeil, IS73. 

T/u Derelopvieni of Indigenous Art. 1929; i Nehru, Motilal (1861 1931), Indian 
E. Min Sydow, Handbuch drr Westafrikan- ! Swarajist. Advocate in high court at 
ischi n Piastik, 1930; L. Frobenins and II. { Allahabad, where he had a magnificent 
Brem!. L’Afrique. 1930; Nancy Cunava. j residence; in 1919 he turned his house 
Negro Anthology. 193133; J. J. Sweeney. ■ into a free school which eventually became 
African Negro Art. 1933: and L. Frobenius , Congress headquarters. He founded the 
and D C. Fox, African Genesis. 1938. 1 Irak pendent, and presided over Congress. 

Negro Lethargy, see Sleeping Sickness. 1 919 and 1928, supported non-co-operation 
Negros (formerly Buglas), is. of the - and was imprisoned, fn 1923 he entered 
S.\V. Visa\ as group, Philippines, between ! the Legislative Assembly and became 
Cebu (S.E'.i and Panav (N.W.), with 1 he ! president of Swaraj party, 1923. In 1928 
active volcano, Mt. Malaspina or Canladn be presided over the All Parties Con- 
te. 8200 fu. The mt. ridge forms a ‘ Terence at Bombay, which prod need the 
continuation of Mindanao (Dapitan). N. report recommending dominion 
.Sugarcane, coffee, tobacco, and grain are status. He endorsed Gandhi’s civil dis- 
produccd. Higar-sacks, cabonegro, and obedience in 1930 and was sentenced to 
abaca manufactured. Baeolod and Duma- «i\ months* imprisonment, 
guete, caps, of the occidental and oriental Nehru, Pandit (‘Wise Man*) Jarwahrlal 
provs.. are the chief ins. Area 905 s<j. ' fb. 1889), Indian Nationalist statesman, 
m. Pop. 562.000., b. in Kashmir of Brahman stock, son of 

Negro Spirituals, Afro-Amer. religious Motilal N. (g.v.), a wea I thy lawyer. N. Imd 
songs, so nanicirin the time of the civil ' an Irish tutor and. later, waft educated at 
war. though slavery is seldom mentioned , Harrow and Trinity College. Cambridge, 
in the songs and there is no spirit of ; He became a barrister of the Inner 
vindietiveness in their words. The spirit i Temple, practised law at Allahabad, and 
of the Negro spiritual is informed by a 1 continued his father’s work as a prota- 
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ironist of Indian nationalism. Ho became 
secretary of the Indian Home Rule League 
in 1918 and, in the same year, a member 
of the All India Congress Committee, of 
which body he became general secretary 
in 1929. Ho was president of the Indian 
National Congress, 1929-30. He co- 
operated with Gandhi and was imprisoned 
for taking part in the publie distilling of 
salt from sea -water on the shore, thereby 
violating the unpopular salt, monopoly 
of the gov., and again was imprisoned 
at various times for civil disobedience 
activities. He was Congress president 
in 1936-37. He was strongly anti-Brit.. 
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PANDIT Nl-HIUJ 

as may be gathered from his (Hnripsts of 
World History, hut the achievement of 
Indian independence in 1917 enabled his 
naturally \V. outlook to eonie to the fore, 
and ho stands for the Indian partnership, 
even as a republic, in the Commonwealth. 
In 1946 he was chosen to be \ ice-president, 
of the All Indian interim gov. N. wields 
the greatest influence in India and is hero- 
worshipped in the mu sics: even hi.s 
enemies agree as to his political integrity. 
He has less of t he mys( jci-un of (iandhi and 
more practical sense. Once won over to 
Nationalism lu* converted his father to 
more extreme methods and the latte* gave 
up his position, fortune, and social 
contacts with the leading Englishmen in 
India to follow hi< crusading son into jail. 
Ill 1947 X. been me t he first Prime Minister 
of the new dominion of India or Hindu- 
stan. His wife. Kanuila. died from tuhei- 


tion. there is no bitterness in his character. 
His appeal, like that of his great associate 
(land hi, is to the affectionate rather than 
the aggressive side of human nature, 
though he iH both passionate and im- 
perious and impatient of incompetence 
and hypocrisy. This note of tempera- 
mental impatience has sounded through- 
out his lifelong agitation against Brit, rule 
in I ndia, t he agitation of a highly educated 
and highly intellectual man of action 
chafing at an outworn tutelage. Yet he 
never emphasised the forciguness of Brit, 
rule and, in many respects a westerner 
himself, lie did not wish India to go the 
opposite way from that prescribed by 
Brit,, statesmen, but rather in the same 
way but under her own impulse. During 
the Piimab (o.r.j massacres of 1947 he 
tlicew himself into the moHt troubled areas 
with utter disregard of his personal safety, 
not to incite but to restrain violence,. 
The veneration in which lie is held to-day 
among tin* millions of India and of Vkm, 
beyond India -.erves to explain why he 
j was t ho greatest single influence in quell- 
, ing the riots and stopping the bloodshed, 
i Since then his greatest, achievement has 
been the extraordinary transformation of 
the atmosphere of India, for there have 
been no more communal riots. He is 
to-day the unehallcnge l ruler of the 
greatest Asian slate and at the same 
time a W. liberal, a secularist, with an 
almost < Mirisi-like influence, a lifelong 
: rebel against, Brit., rule, and yet Britain’s 
J greatest pupil and her Irion d. 
j His work, The Discovery of India (1917b 
I was written during his years of detention 
! in wartime and much of it is bused on 
knowledge communicated by bis fellow 
detainee-. Other pubs.: Avtobuvjraphy 
(1936). India and the World (1936): and 
The Indy of India (collected writings) 
(1911. 1948). Sec Anup Singh, A rhru: 
i the Ilismr/ oj India . 1939. 

! Neilo, Richard (1562-1640), archbishop 
j of \ ork, b. at Westminster. Having 
tukiu his doctor's degree in divinity in 
; 1600. be became in 1605 dean of Wost- 

■ miiM cr. In l he was made bishop 
i of Rochester and appointed Laud his 

• chaplain, and in 1610 was translated to 
! Lichfield, removing to Lincoln. 1614. 
, Durham. 161 T, and Winchester, 162S. 
; lie sat regularly on the High Commission 

■ and in the Star Chamber, and in 1651 
was made archbishop of York. 

, Neilgherry Hills (S. India), sec Niuimi 
Bills. 

Neilson iNeilson-Terry), Julia (6. CsflO). 
! Eng. actress; she studied music with 
•me. -css hut abandoned it for the stage, 
'plating Galatea to Lewis Waller's Pvg- 
1 inalion. She married Fred Terry, ami 

• appeared generally under Beerboimi 


cuIoms which she contracted in prison, j Tice's management, until Terry began 
His sister was the first woman in India 1 management m 1900. after whhli -die 


to reach ministerial rank, being minister ; appeared with him. Her host-known 
of local government of the Tinted Pro vs. j pails iuelmic Ann Page in the Merry 
•and India's first, delegate to the Cnited I ll’nri. Nell tivvynn in Sweet X ell if Old 
Nations Assembly. .V. lives at \ilalmbad. J Drury. Hester Worslev in A Woman «»/ no 
his original mansion becoming the head- ! Importance. Lau.» Blakeney in The ScarH 
quarters of t lie Congress partly. | DimpcrneL and Rosalind in .Is Ton Like 

Despite his thirteen years in ail in ! It. See her memoirs. This for Itemem- 
prison and his life of revolutionary ogita- i bra nee , 1940. 
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Neilson, Lilian Adelaide (e. 1848-80), 
assumed name of an Eng. actress, Eliza- 
beth Ann Brown, also known as Lizzie 
Bland (Bland being her stepfather’s 
name). She made her d6but at Margate 
(1865). Her most celebrated role was 
that of Juliet, and in 1870 she scored a 
success in London as Amy llobsart in a 
dramatic version of Kenilworth , and also 
played Rebecca in Ivanhoe. She was 
popular also in America, appearing at 
Booth's Theatre, New York (1872). See 
J. W. Marston, Our Recent Actors , 1S90. 

Neilston, tn. in Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
10 in. S.W. of Glasgow. Thread mnnuf. 
and bleaching are carried on. Pop. 

5.000. 

Neisse (Polish Nysa), tn. of Poland on 
the Glatzer N., 30 rn. S.W. of Oppcln 
(Opole). It was formerly the chief tn. 
of a principality and the residence of a 
bishop; the episcopal palace is now used 
for municipal o dices. There are mnnufs. 
of firearms and machinery. Pop. 38,000. 

Neitharat, Mathias, sec Grunew a L l> , 
Matthias. 

Neiva, tn. of Colombia. S. America, cap. 
of Huila dept., on the right shore of the 
Magdalena. 75 m. from Girardot and 218 
m. from BogotA. Produces cattle and 
coffee. Its industries include the manuf. 
of Panama hats. Pop. 35,000. 

Nejd (Najd), country of Arabia, making, 
with the Hcjaz and Asir, the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia (q.v. and sec also Sa’ijd, 
Abdul Asiz ibn). The area of N. (i.c. 
'the plateau’) is about 800,000 sq. m. 
(including the Nafud and Dahna deserts), 
and the pop. about 2.275,000, the majority 
being Muslims of the Wahabite move- 
ment. The N. is the general name 
applied to the central portion of Arabia. 
Most of its surface is an- elevated sandy 
desert, broken by deep water -courses, 
which arc dry most of the year, and inter- 
spersed with many fertile spots. Large 
numbers of sheep, camels, arid horses are 
reared. Oil has been found in commercial 
quantities at Dammum (or Dhanran). in 
Hasu. The climate, despite the groat 
heat, is salubrious. At the close or the 
eighteenth century the Wahabis con- 
quered the N. tribes and their state still 
survives in the unified kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. The chief tns. of N. are Riyadh, 
the cap. (pop. 60,000), Hufnf. a trading 
writ re on the Persian Gulf, with a pop. of 

30.000. Shagra, Anaisah. Hall, and Bur- 
aida, none with a pop. of more than about 

20.000. The only ports (Persian Gulf) 
arc Qatif and Ugair, which are suitable 
only for sailing craft (dhows). Riyadh is 
notable for its large Wahabite mosque. 
The people of N. are chiefly Bedouins. 
The main occupation is pastoral, camels 
being exported to Egypt, though this 
trade is much reduced by the develop- 
ment of motor transport; while dates and 
some cereals are raised for domestic con- 
sumption. Other, products are hides, 
woof, oil, clariftfglTmtter (ghee), and abas 
(or Arab doakfff. Dates, hides, and ghee 
arc exported to some extent. The 
revenae of N. is derived from the customs 
duty collected in the Haqp prov. and from 
a tithe on dates and corn. For the hist. 


of N. (and the Hejaz) in the First World 
War see. Arabia. 

Nekrasov, or Nekrasoff, Nikolai Alexeie- 
vioh (or Alexeyevioh) (1821-r. 1878), 

Russian poet and Nihilist. lie owned 
(1847) and conducted the monthly maga- 
zine Sovremcnnik (The Contemporary), by 
means of which Nihilistic opinions were 
spread among the students of St. Peters- 
burg Univ., and The Annals of the Father- 
land. In 1810 ho pub. Dreams and Fives. 
Other poems arc Peasants' Children ; 
Russian Women ; Hero for an Hour: If Tm 
can be Hapyu and Free in Russia? (1879); 
and Last Sortps. 

Nellore, or Nellur (anot. Sinhapur, lion 
city), cap. of N. dist., Madras, India, on 
the 11. Pennar. Tu the (list, are mica 
mines and saltpetre refineries; eotton 
textiles are manufactured. Pop. (dist.) 
1,617,000 (tn.), 56.320. 



LOUD NELSON 


Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson, Duke 
of Bronte, in Sicily (1758-1805), England's 
greatest admiral, fifth son of Edmund N.. 
rector of Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, was 
b. there Sept. 29. On his father’s side 
lie car no of a family of clergymen; his 
grandfather was rector of llilborough. 
as his father had been, ami two of his 
brothers were clergymen, one, Win. N., 
after Horatio's death at Trafalgar, being 
gazetted Earl N. of Trafalgar, with re- 
mainder to the heirs male successively of 
his sisters, Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Matcliam. 
Ills mother. Catherine Suckling, was 
grand -daughter of Dr. Maurice .suckling, 
prebendary of Westminster and rector of 
Wooton. Norfolk, and grand -nephew of 
the poet bir John Suckling. The name 
Horatio carnc Into the N, family from 
the Walpoles and Townshmids, for though 
there was no consanguinity, N. was 
connected by the rites of the church with 
those historic families. Of N.’s childhood 
little is known, lie himself has written 
that he was at the gramfiiar school at 
Norwich and afterwards at N. Walsharu, 
where a brick in the wall covered by glass 
is still pointed out, marked with the 
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initials *H. N.’ On Nov. 17, 1770. 
Capt. Suckline, having been appointed 
to the command of the 6 4 -gun ship 
Jtaiaonnablc, entered his nephew on Jan. 1, 
1 7 7 1 , as a midshipman. Soon afterwards 
he wont with his uncle to the Triumph , 
guard ship of the Medway, in the rating 
of ‘captain’s servant, 1 this being a recog- 
nised practice to secure training as a 
naval cadet. Early in 1773 ho was 
transferred at his own request to the 
Carcass, which was going on a voyage of 
discovery in the Arctic, an education of 
trial and hardship for a boy of fifteen. 
Later he was rated as a midshipman 
‘aged 18* (a gross fiction to conceal 
irregularities) of the Seahorse, a frigate 
which was fitting out for the E. Indies. 
In this vessel ho visited almost every 
part of the E. Indies, but under the trying 
climate his health gave way, aud on March 
14. 1770, the commander ordered him to 
be discharged to the Dolphin for passage 
to England. N. himself said that, the 
kindness of Capt. Pigot of the Dolphin 
saved his life and indeed he seems to have 
regained his health as soon as he reached 
England. Some days later lie, was ap- 
pointed liculemuit of the 04 -gun ship 
Worcester by order of Sir James In nights, 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and, 
no doubt, through ♦I'u : 4 crest, of Capt. 
Suckling, who was now comptroller of the 
navy. Mark Robinson, captain of the 
Worcester , a good and bravo otlieor, 
treated N. as an equal rather than a very 
young acting lieutenant, and some few 
years later in an action off the Chesa- 
peake 11. strongly influenced Ws tactical 
studies. 

Mtuuwhile, having passed the neces- 
sary examination at the Navy Ofliee, 
he wits promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Jsnivstoft, April 10, 1777, a 32-gun frigate 
fitting out for the Jamaica station. We 
arc told that at this time he received a 
letter from his uncle, Suekling. which is 
significant, as showing the low standard of 
order prevailing in the navy at this time. 
Put tins standard hardly applied to the 
Jjourstoft which had the good fortune to 
have for its captain Win. Looker, who 
had distinguished himself in the Seven 
Years war and afterwards joined Hawke's 
flagship, the 7 loyal Ihort/ei and the 
valuable lessons Looker had learned from 
Hawke he now passed on to N. Thoro is 
no doubt of the great inliuence lie had on 
N., whom he found avid of knowledge, 
zealous for tlio service, aud restlessly 
energetic, qualities which won his heart 
us a sailor and as a man. Probably the 
great debt which N. owed to Locker and 
through him to Hawke has only been 
adequately recognised in later years and 
could only be recognised by those who 
realised what manner of man Locker was, 
a man who in Ills leisure collected a vast 
store of information respecting the service, 
which was later to form the basis of 
Ghar nock's hi agraphia \ aval is. In 1778 
N. was moved on probation into Sir 
Peter Parker's flagship Bristol , but his 
probation did not last long and on Dec. 
8, 1778, ho was promotedto be commander 
of a brig and, six months later, to be 


captain of a Fr. prize re-named Hinchin - 
broke. In this vessel he led an expedition 
against Grenada on the extremely un- 
healthy Lake Nicaragua, but was after- 
wards prostrated by malaria and appar- 
ently near to death when he was recalled 
to Jamaica by his appointment to the 
Janvs, a 44-gun ship (being succeeded 
on the Hinchinbrokc by Collingwood). At 
Jamaica ho lay for some time in the 
gravest danger, his life being probably 
preserved by the unremitting care and 
nursing of Lady Parkor. After recuperat- 
ing for some months in England lie was 
appointed to command the Albemarle , a 
28 -gun frigate. l-Io cruised for many 
months without any particular success, 
but gave satisfactory proof of his ability 
as aii, officer, and earned the approval of 
Lord Hood. 11c was placed on half -pay 
in 1783. but not long after was appointed 
to the Boreas, and went to the W. Indies, 
where be captured five Amor, ships* 
engaged in irregular trading, in defiance 
of the instructions of Sir Richard Hughes. 
Actions for illegal detention were brought 
aguiust N., who had. perforce, to remain a. 
prisoniT on board his own ship. Even- 
tually an order came out for N. to be 
defended at the cost of t lie Crown and so* 
for the time, his share in the affair might 
seem to have ended, but for some years 
afterwards new writs were issued which, 
though always defended by the Crown, 
were a source of great annoyance to N. 

While on half -pay ho took up his resi- 
dence at St. Omer and, while studying Fr., 
fell in love with a Miss Andrews, daughter 
of an Eng. clergyman. Hjs uncle, \Vm.„ 
brother of Charles Suckling, now deceased, 
agreed to allow him £100 a year so as to 
onahlc him to marry, but Ills suit was 
rejected. It is interesting to note that 
when The Boreas sailed from Spit head. 
Lady Hughes, wife of the commander- 
in-chief . and her daughter took a passage in 
her and that N.'s brother Win. went out 
as her chaplain. For Lady Hughes N. 
conceived a strong dislike, considering 
himself imposed upon in being asked to 
take her out; he r urtly described her as 
having ‘an eternal clack.’ Indeed he 
seems also to have somewhat despised the 
admiral because ‘lie bows and scrapes too 
much for mo.' In March 1783 he sailed 
for St. Kitts, being there for sev. months. 
Here ho foil in love with a young 
widow, Frances Nisbot, niece of Herbert, 
president of Nevis, aud daughter of Wm. 
Woolward, a judge of the is. Hut con- 
t rary to the common assumption of a love 
match, the tone of his letter to Frances 
suggests esteem rather than passion. 
They wore not married until March 1787. 
Prince William, who had come out os. 
captain of the I’egasus, giving the bride 
away. In the summer of 178S N. went to 
Norfclk and made Ids home with his 
father at Burnham Thorpo, where he lived 
for four aud a half years, during lvhich 
time his applications for employment met 
with no response beyond a formal acknow- 
ledgment, possibly because ho was re- 
garded os a man likely to give trouble in 
time of peace by tixeess of zeal, os witness 
the law-suits over the seized Amer. 
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traders. At this time he was in straitened by ill health. N\ and his wife separated, 
circumstances, for in Addition to his In 1801 he was promoted vice-admiral, 
uncle's allowance of £t0o a year, ho had and was in command of the attack on 
only his half -pay of £120. It was not Copenhagen, for his services being raised 
until- a war with France was threatened in to the dignity of a viscount. At this 
1793 that he was given the command of famous battle N.'s flagship, the Elephant , 
the Agamemnon, in which in Aug. lie commanded by Capt. Foley, who had 
conveyed troops to Naples. where he be- distinguished himself at the battle of the 
came acquainted with the Eng. minister, Nile, was in the centre opposite the 
Sir Win/ Hamilton, and his beautiful Han. commodore Fischer’s ship Dannc- 
aud notorious wife, Emma. In the brog. As to the popular incident of the 
following year the commander-in-chief, telescope aud N.’s blind eye. it is well 
Lord iio«ul. attacked Corsica, and gave continued that Sir Hyde Parker, through 
X. the command of the landing party. Otway, Ids flag-captain, made it -clear that 
X. «*!h successful iu the operations at ; the signal to discontinue the action should 
Hastia and Calvi. but at t he latter engage- i be understood as permissive aud Foley 
meat 1<M the night of one eye. X. gained also so understood it. Hut Col. Stewart 
valuable experience in this, his flr-d real | (who told the story), who stood beside 
action against, the Fr.. off Henna (179.‘>) in | N. when he lifted ids glass, was not 
which the Aymnemtum was the Eng. ship j aware of the tenor of Otway’s message 
mo"t closely engaged. The memory of and failed to appreciate that N.’s action 
rhe action i,- notable for N.\s criticisms in and words were jocular, lie lived with 
his letters of Adni. llotham's conduct the 1 Tamil tons in London aud at their 

of the battle, aud posterity may he country house, and after the death of Sir 

justified iu assuming that had X. been iu Win. in 18U3 continued his intimacy with 
command most of tin* Fr. .ships would have • the widow. Lady Hamilton told Lord 
been captured. He was promoted com- I Minlo that their relations were platonic, 
modore in 179(1. and in the following year, J 'Lady Hamilton,’ he wrote, 'talked very 
for his share in the victory <»ft ( ape c?t. freely of her situation with Nelson, and of 
Vincent, was raised to the rank of rear- 1 the construct ion the world may have put 
admiral. [upon it; but protested iluit their attach - 

He had united eighteen wars for his j ment had been perfectly pure.’ Now- 
flag rank but was .still under forty . i ever, she bore him two children, both 

A'ollingwood reached flag rank at fifty, [ daughter-, but the second (/. soon after 

Howe at forty-five. St. Vincent .it fifty- I birth aud N. never saw her. N. left it to 
three, and Saunmrczut forty-four.) In the | her to buy the house at Merton, the only 
same year m an engagement he lost his | home they ever had iu England, lor he was 
right arm. For his successful attack on i unable to get leave from the Admiralty 
the Ir. fleet in Aboiikir Hay (1798) he was ' even for a few days. All X. stipulated 
created Harem X. of the Nile. His ' wa-> that everything in the house should 
attachment to Lady Hamilton was now be his ‘even to a pair of sheet*, tmveln. 
\ cry strong, ami ho was at Naples j etc.,' apparently because be wauled to 
whenever ho could possibly' be there, fhr : avoid debts. In this manner was con- 
Wm. Hamilton proving himself a most , ducted the purchase and setting up of his 
complacent husband, though it is to bo ! Eng. home, where he spent his happiest 
lemombered that he was thirty -five years j hours and from which lie set nuL to light 
older than his wife and that X. was but, his last battle. In Mav 1803 X. was 
thirty-live. In Lady N-’s letters there is , appointed to the command of the Medi- 
evidenee enough of a somewhat colourless ; terranean fleet, and made the Lic/or// his 
womanly affection hut not of a thrill of; flagship. lie lay off Toulon in the hope 
response to the greatness of her husband’s i of the Fr. fleet coining into the open, and 
daring even when witness herself of the so being able to engage it. Napoleon's 
acclamations it called forth; and what N. i plan was for the Fr. and Sp. fleets to meet 
had never yet found in woman. Lady 1 in the \V. indies and there combine into 
Hamiltiin gave him, admiration and an overw helming force. Villeneuve. now 
appreMat ion, undisguised and unstinting, i in command of the Fr. fleet ut Toulon, 
and. by the admis-don of even her un- 1 managed to evade X.. but a storm drove 
friendly critics, in giving that admiration , him back to the shelter of the forts: but 
she lent reality and grace to the pm*t she ; later he was able to gel away, while N. 
was playing. s>hc bad, of course, profited ' was 4 delayed at Maddelena by contrary 
by the efforts of Charles Greville, a former . winds. He eventually, on Oct 21, oil- 
lover and nephew of Hamilton, and of i gaged the allied fleets off Trafalgar, and 
Hamilton himself, to educate her in the . shortly before the action began hoisted 
social iueompiishments; she was lovable I from the flagship the famous signal, 
and had un intense love of admiration, but } * England exports that every man will do 
was unquestionably spoilt by the irnlul- i his duty.' The victory was complete and 
gencc of caprice. Yet with all her native i decisive, but when the fate *>f the action 
coarseness die was horn of extremely j w'os determined, N. was shot down on his 
poor parents in the humblest walk of life j quarter-deck and d. a few hours later, it 
— she possessed an intuitive and perfect i may ho noted here that. Adm. Mahan nnd 
sense, amounting ^ to genius, for what j most authorities state that it bad been 
propriety and gqpd taste demanded in the j laid down by N. in his memorandum of 
presentation of an ideal, the true gift of i Oct. 9. that Jf the Eng. fleet should be to 
a born actress. ! the windward of the enemy, it would be 

After his return to England in company I his object to bring it, in three lines, 
with the Homiltous, a return necessitated I parallel to and within gunshot of the 
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enemy, from which position the lee line 
of shipH would hear up all together and 
attack the enemy’s rear, while 1 he weather 
line and advnuco squadron threatened 
the van until such lime as it became 
expedient for them too to hear up .and 
attack the enemy’s centre. Hut the 
lightness of the wind made it impossible 
to manomvre into the requisite position 
without risking the loss of a whole day 
and of the opportunity to attack at all. 
N.. however, had no doubt foreseen ami 
discussed the contingency, so that the 
modification of his plan, winch was 
apparent, was no doubt at on ’«* under- ! 
stood by his subordinates. Ideally the j 
Eng. fleet, was in two lines perpendicular to j 
the Allies’ single line, hut in fact the lines i 
on both sides were very irregular, and on | 
the part, of the Knar, were rather elongated | 
clusters. This modification of the plan j 
did not, however, affect the essential part 1 
of it, and as Mahan writes: ‘It. is not to I 
the discredit but greatly to the credit of 
his conception, that it was susceptible 
of large modification in practice while j 
retaining its characteristic idea.* On N.’s \ 
character if i>. agreed that at twenty -one j 
he had charm of in. inner which reflected J 
a kind and generous nature. There is 
abundant evidence that N. not seldom 
displaced the self -a *’rt. amt>ofal»ov, 
with all a child's lo\o of praise, and a 
woman’s io\e of flattery, which Lady 
Hamilton knew how to give. Hut that 
hr could also u< t as an officer, judge, and 
statesman we know from the record of his 
life and on t lie e\ idenee of the famous 
duke of Wellington ,who nine and only 
once met N.. at the Colonial Ollier in 
Whitehall), lie wa-, of deln ate health 
and diminutive figure, whu h gave no 
external hint of hi-, intellectual powers 
or of the eagerness for glory, or rather 
honour, which he possessed from his 
earliest years as a midshipman. 

1 1 is alTcetioii for Lady Hamilton re- 
mained unimpaired even in his dying 
moments. ‘Kcmember, I leave Lady 
Hamilton and my daughter Honoria as a 
legacy to my count r>.’ he said, as he lay 
dying. (As a fact Lady Hamilton and 
her daughter were left well provided for 
both by her husband’s will and by N.’s 
but she speedily ran through her £2000 a 
year.) 1 iis last words were : * Thank tied, 
I have done my dutv.' His body was 
brought home, and, after 1> i»ig in state 
at (ireemvich, was puhlidv buried iu 
St. Paul’s C’athedral on Jan. «, M*06. 
There are man) memorials to him, the 
most notable being the lofty monument 
In Trafalgar Square. London. He was 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
Brit. naval commanders, and his bravery 
and skill were beyond all question. The 
Commons liberally endowed the title, 
which, as said above, passed to Win. N., 
gave £1.»,U00 to each of the sisters, and 
£200 a year for life to Lad.v N. upon whom 
N. had settled £1200 a year when they 
separated. A N. annuity of £,">000 a year 
was paid by the State from 1806 until 
1046. when tlio gov. introduced a Bill 
(entitled the Trafalgar Estates Bill) to 
terminate it on the death of the then 


earl or his heir. At. the same time the 
Trafalgar estate was freed from certain 
statutory restrictions and put in the same 
position as an ordinary settled estate under 
the Settled Land Acts, i p to 1046 the 
State had paid some £700,000 to successive 
holders of the peerage since the annuity 
was instituted in 1806. 

Hiblinyraphy. -There arc many bio- 
graphies. The most popular was for long 
that by Robert. Southey (1813;. The 
voluminous Life by Clarke ami McArthur 
(2 vola. 1808; has been the foundation of 
most later lives, but should be read with 
considerable reserve on account of the 
uncritical attitude of the authors; many 
of its anecdote-, arc mere sailors’ yarns 
resting on doubtful authority. Numer- 
ous of the anecdotes in common circu- 
lation arc taken from the Life (2 vols.. 
1806) by llarrison. who wrote it at the 
instance of Lady Hamilton by way of 
inflating her alleged claims on the bounty 
of the gov.. and the hook has been des- 
cribed as little better than a pack of lies, 
(’apt. A. T. Malian’s f. tfc of \ el son : the 
Embodiment of the Si n Poirer of ( treat 
Hritnin (2nd ed., l^rtin, is valuable for its 
handling ol naval technique. The prin. 
ant horn; lor N.’s private life is The 
! Hamilton -A '# Ison Potters (2 \ols., 1804). 
i which were privately printed: many of 
j tliC'-e lm\c been used in J. (’. JcalYreson’s 
| t.ady Hamilton amt Lord Xelsnn (2 vols.. 

! 1X8K1, and /'to tjnten of Snides and fjord 
I Sclson (2 vols.. |X89). The best short 
i life is John K.no\ Laughton's Xelson 
j ( l U<)."» ’ whn h * ontain- an excellent histori- 
i cal background. Tie* prin. authorities for 
N.’s prei.^'-ional life are his dispatches aud 
i letter-, whicii vv» c ed. h> Sir Nicolas 
i Harris \i< das (7 vols . 18 44- 40); James’s 
■ Xornl History, the ollleial correspondence 
1 of Adnis Hood. M. Vincent, and others 
: (now in the Public Record Office) and 
j E. Chevalier. HisUnre dt la marine f ran - 
, co i se < otis le Ctmsniaf tt V Empire. 1886. 
j Ste oho (L A. Stephen. IJoratio, Vis- 
| count _\ elsoit -a catalogue of books, 
pamphlets, articles, and engravings re- 
lating to Nelson in the Norwich Public 
j Library. 19lo:(\ \N ilkinson. Xelsoti, 1931 : 
j U. (‘apes. Poseidon : a Personal Study of 
i Admiral Lord Xtlson. 1947: the authori- 
I tutivc and excellent life by C’arola Oman, 
I 1947; and (1. Ilawson, Letters from Lord 
I A el 'ton, 1949. 

Nelson, Thomas, & Sons Limited, Scot- 
tish publishing house founded at Edin- 
burgh in 1798 by Thomas X.. son of a 
Stirlingshire farmer, who first issued eds. 
of Banyan and Baxter. The business 
grew under t he direct ion of his soil Thomas, 
who invented the first rotary printing 
press X. also invented a surf need paper 
suitable for half-tone blocks. The firm 
has always specialised In educational and 
children’s Imoks. and their output was 
great l> increased by the Education Act 
of 1870. They have also issued cheap eds. 
of the Eng. classics in various languages. 
N. i- probably the only timi which is 
directly response <!e for every stage in the 
making of its own books, even growing 
its own hamhoo in Trinidad for pulp, which 
is converted into paper at the Edinburgh 
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mills. N. *s earliest, premises In E din b urgh. 
at Hope Park, built in 1846, was burned 
down in 1878 and rebuilt on a larger scale 
at Parkside. The Loudon premises in 
Paternoster How were destroyed in tho 
Ger. raids in Dec. 1940. N. also have 
houses in Paris and New York. The 
latter is well known for its issue of the 
American Standard liible , and loose-leaf 
encyclopaedias of medicine and surgery. 

Nelson: 1. Mun. bor. of Lancashire, 
England, 34 m. N. of Burnley, granted its 
Charter of Incorporation in 1890. It is 
one of Lancashire’s priii. cotton tns., the 
home also of iron foundries, brick yards, 
confectionery manuf., surgical appliances, 
and other industries. The council owns 
the water undertaking, covered market, 
public library, cemetery, public baths, an 
oped air swimming pool in Marsden Park, 
eivic restaurants, sewage and refuse 
disposal works, and three recreation parks. 
Pop. 34,560. 2. Prov. dist. of the 8. Is. 

of New r Zealand. There are many mineral 
deposits awaiting development; dolomite, 
feldspathic clay, cement, marble, and 
limestone arc produced. Tho prov., par- 
ticularly the N. portion, is best known for 
its fruit, tobacco, and hops. Apples an* 
the main crop with pears next, though 
peaches, plums, cherries, and small 
fruits, including raspberries, currants, etc., 
are produced in abundance. In 1948 the 
apple and pear crop reached 1,250,000 
bushels. There is a large canning factory 
in Nelson city and a modern state fruit- 
processing plant in Motueka, which Is a 
centre of the fruit industry about 35 m. 
from Nelson city. Nelson is the only dist. 
in Now Zealand where tobacco is grown, 
commercially, and in 1947 more than 
4300 ac. were planted and over 5,000,000 
pounds of leaf produced; From the Kent 
hopfiehls more than a century ago, early 
settlers brought hop sets which nourished 
in the dist., where the industry has 
continued ever since. It is the only dist. 
in New Zealand in wlrich hops are grown, 
and from it tho commercial needs of the 
dominion are supplied. Tho ami. yield 
is about 3300 bales. Tomatoes, grown 
mainly In and around Nelson city, havo 
developed into a major industry which is 
supplying the markets in many centres 
throughout the dominion. In 1947 the 
crop value was about £220,000, 22 uc. 
being grow’n under glass. Another big 
industry is that of timber production. 
The prov. probably has tho largest area of 
standing native bush in New Zealand. 
Milling of tho timber is extensive but 
reliance is being placed more and more on 
exotics. Some 50,000 uc. have been 
planted, mainly in the state plantation, 
and there are in addition 25,000 ac. of 
privately owned plantations. Milling of 
this timber is proceeding. The cap., 
Nelson city, up to the date of the abolition 
of prov. gov., was the seat of the Nelson 
Prov. Parliament. In 1858, by letters 
patent, Queen Victoria constituted Nelson 
a bifihop 1 s second ordained that it be a 
city. Nelson was founded in 1842 as a 
centre of the Nelson Settlement under tho 
direction of the New Zealand Company, 
and was the third of the settlements estab. 


by Edward Gibbon VYakofleld’s famous 
company. Its institutions include one of 
the oldest secondary schools in the domi- 
nion. Nelson College (for boys) was 
founded in 1856 and has a roll of ovor 700 
of whom nearly 300 are boarders from 
other parts of New Zealand and oven from 
abroad. Nelson Girls' College, under the 
same board of governors, has a roll of over 
500 of whom nearly 100 are boarders. 
Another of Nelson’s notable institutions is 
the Cawthron Institute, which is well 
known throughout New Zealand and tho 
scientific world for its valuable work on 
soils, mineral deficiencies, and the control 
of fungus and insert pestH. The insti- 
tute owes its origin to Thomas Cawthron, 
an old Nelson resident, who left practically 
the whole of his fortune, amounting to 
.£210,000. for the promotion of scientific 
research in its application to the primary 
industries of New Zealand. In its work 
the institute has the eo-operation of tho 
gov. dept, of scientific and industrial 
research. Nelson Is the chief port of the 
prov., having a good harbour capable of 
berthing ships 550 ft. long and drawing up 
to 22 ft. Area of pro\. 10.870 mj. in. 
Pop. 57,200. Pop. of Nelson city, 
18,000. 3. Tn. in the S.E. of Brit. 

Columbia, Canada. It stands on the VV. 
arm of the Kootenay Lake, and is the 
chief tu. of tho silver-mining dist. of VV. 
Kootenay. The tn. was incorporated in 
1897, and has fine schools, churches, etc.; 
smelting is the chief industry; there are 
saw -mills, marble and veneer works; granite 
is quarried and jam is manufactured. 
Nelson is a tourist resort. Pup. 0000. 

Nelsonville, vil. and tho centre of a coal- 
mining dist.. in Athens on., Ohio, l/.S.A. 
Pop. 5368. 



Nelumbium. species of Lotus (17.tr. ) 
which grows in Australia and Asia Minor. 
The Howard arc pink and white, and grow 
on long steins. The fruit, Which is edible, 
is small and grows in clusters. It is sacred 
to tho Chinese and Indians. To the Egyp- 
tians it was symbolic of the Nile, and in 
India it was believed that tho whole universe 
rested on a lotus blossom. It is a symbol 
of beauty, purity, the sun, and of life. 
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Nematodes, Nematoidea, Threadworms, 
or Round-worms, order of unsegmented 
round -worms with a mouth, a swollen 
gullet, and a digestive canal running the 
whole length of the body. They vary in 
size from Kmtrongylua gigas, of which the 
female exceeds a yard in length, to the 
very minute Hetcroderas, parasitic on 
plants and less than & of an Inch. In 
some N., notably the Strongyle, which 
causes 'gapes' in chickens, the male is 
attached to the female, the whole resem- 
bling in form the letter Y. A large 
proportion of N. are parasitic in animals, 
including man. Trichina spiralis enters 
the human system from badly cooked 
pork, and millions of the worms of this 
species have been found in the body of a 
man. Many N. arc the causes of very 
heavy losses amongst domesticated ani- 
mals. Apart from intestinal N., one of 
the most serious parasites is Strnngylus 
mirruruH . which causes verminous bron- 
chitis (‘husk’ or ‘ hoose * ) in calves that 
are put out during the autumn months on 
wet pastures. This and many other para- 
sitic worms are checked or eradicated by 
the presence of salt in the soil. One of the 
most serious plant parasites is Ileterodera 
radicicola , which causes root knot disease 
in tomatoes and ruc»mb Attains lum- 
hricoides is a common parsitu in pigs and 
man. Sec also Ankylostomiasis; As- 
cahis; Filarmhim; Pxhasitks; Trichi- 
nosis. See W. Y orkeand P. A. Maples tone. 
The Xrmafotle Parasites of Vertebrates. 
1926, and B. (5. and M. B. Chitwood, An 
Introduction to Xematologg. 1937. 

Nematus, sec Raw-fmks. 

Nemea, anet. name of the valley of 
Argolis, between CIooiup and Phlius in 
the Peloponnesus. In it were celebrated 
every two years the Nemean games of 
which Pindar sang in his Xewean Odes. 
According to Ok. mythology. Hercules 
slew the Nemean lion there. The valley 
contained a sacred grove and a temple to 
Zeus. 

Nemean Games, one of the four great 
national festivals of the (iks.. held at the 
beginning of the second ami fourth year 
of each Olympiad at Nemea in Argolis. 
There were the usual athletic contests, 
horse-racing, and a court petit ion for players 
of the eilhara; palm branches and crowns 
of parsley were bestowed on Hie victors. 
They were celebrated under the presidency 
of CTeomt*, Argos, and Corinth in turn. 
Many of the victors of the X. U. have been 
immortalised in the Nemean Odes of 
Pindar. See K. N. Gardiner, if reek 
Athletic Sports and Festivals, 1910. 

Nemeoky-Brod, or Deutschbrod, tn. of 
Czechoslovak in and the cap. of the dist. 
of that name. It is situated on the K. 
►Suzawa, (JO m. S.K. of Prague. The 
mauufs. are elotlis, maeliinery. and glass. 
Pop. 0000. 

Nemertea, subdivision of unsegmented 
worms allied to, and by some authorities 
arranged among. Plat yhel mi at hes. the 
flat-worms. They aro long, ribbon- 
shaped animals. Most of them are 
marine, but a few ocour in fresh water and 
a few also on land, it is doubtful whether 
any are true parasites. 


Nemesianus, Marcus Aurelius Olymplus 

{ft. c. a. d. 280), ltom. poet, b. in Carthage. 
He wrote poems on hunting, De Venation e 
and Cynegeiica ; on Ashing, Halieutica ; 
and on aquatics, Nautica. Sec E. B&h- 
rens, Poetm Latini Minorca (vol. ill.), 1881. 

Nemesis (Gk. Neprra, distribution, 
retribution), in anet. Gk. mythology the 
daughter of Night, and goddess of ven- 
geance and chastisement, bhe personifies 
the indignation felt at all disturbance of 
proportion, punishes arrogance or boast- 
fulness ( hybria ) accompanying extra- 
ordinarily good fortune, and brings things 
once more within normal bounds. She 
was also called Adrasteiu, ‘she whom none 
can escape.' 

Nemesius (ft. c. a.i>. 390), Christian 
philosopher, was bishop of Emesa in 
Syria. Very little is known about the 
facts and dates of his life. He is chiefly 
remembered as the author of lit pi 
'a.v6fnwnov (On Humnn Nature), a treatise on 
anthropology from the Christian stand- 
point. It was first ed. by Valla (1,538), 
and was Irons, into Eng. by George Wither 
(1030). See Bender, Untersuch fiber 
Nemesius. 1898. 

Nemetodorum, see Xantkrrk. 

Nemophila, genus of hardy annuals 
(order Hvdrophy llaeeie) with blue or white 
flowers and pinnatifld leaves. A 7 , insignia 
is a brilliant blue with a white centre or eye. 

Nemours, Louis Charles Philippe Raphael 
d’Orleans, Duo de (1811-96), second son of 
King Louis Philippe. The title of due de 
N. was first borne by the Armagnac 
family, and was revived in Louis Philippe, 
lie was ottered, hut refused, the throne of 
Greece (1825) and of Belgium (1831 ). He 
fought in the Algerian expedition (1836- 
1811). and after the revolution of 1848 
lived m England till 1870. See It. Bazin, 
Le Due de Xetnours. 1907. 

Nemours, tn. in the dept, of Seino-et- 
Marnc. Franco, 10 in. R. of Fontainebleau. 
There is a sixteenth -century church and 
a rustic. Pop. 5000. 

Nemptodorum, set Xaxtkrrk. 

Nen, or Nene, riv. rising ill the W. of 
Northamptonshire, England, and flowing 
past Northampton and Peterborough into 
the Wash. Length 90 m. The N. is 
connected with all the central waterways 
of England by canal. 

Ncnagh, mrht. tn. of co. Tipperary, 
Eire. 11 m. E.N.K. of Klllaloe. It has 
slate quarries and the remains of a Norman 
keep, called N. Bound. Pop. 4517. 

Nennius, historian (fl. 796), the tradi- 
tional author of the Uistoria Hr if on uni, of 
which there arc sev. versions; the chief 
MRS. are the Cambridge, the Vatican, and 
the Hadrian. He lived on the borders of 
Mercia, and was a pupil of Klbod. bishop 
ol Bangor. The book commences with a 
fabulous account of the colonisation of the 
is. Its chronological blunders ami the 
many other proofs of its want of outhen- 
tieity render it a very unsafe historical 
authority. It is chiefly valuable for its 
stories of King Arthur, Merlin, and other 
heroes. 

Nennius, Saint (fl. sixth century). Irish 
abbot, one of the 'Twelve Apostles of 
Ireland.' The details of his life are 
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unknown, except that he was a disciple 
of St. Finnian of Cions vrd. 

Neocastro, see Xavakino. 

Neodymium, motallie element, symbol 
Nd, atomic number (10. atomic weight 
144-3. Didjmia is one of the oxides 
known as the gndoliuito earths; it was 
formerly supposed to be the oxide of a 
metal didymium. Didymium was, how- 
ever. split up into two components, N. and 
praseodymium, in l SS,“>. The former wives 
rise to pink salts and the latter to preen. 

Neo-Kantianism, or Neo-Kantism, is 
the philosophy of Kant {q.r. ) as taught and 
interpreted l>y his successors. Notable 
among these in modern times are Mcyor- 
son, Helmholtz, ltiehl. and Hermann- 
Cohen. Meyerson approaches philosophy 
from the direction of natural science, 
whoso aim. lie holds, is the discovery of 
rationality in things, that is, the reduction 
of differences to an identity which absorbs 
them all. His work, which may he 
termed a theory of knowledge, is sup- 
ported by Kinstcin. and may briefly be 
described as a belief in the lniilormitv of 
nature and its response to speculative 
inquiry. Helmholtz, with whom may he 
mentioned IRmuequin. declares that the 
principle of causality is nothing else than 
the supposition that all phenomena of 
nature are subject to law. that the cause of 
a phenomenon is therefore the law. though 
he later modified the somewhat dogmatic- 
statement by an acknowledgment that lie 
has followed Kant too closely, maintaining 
flnallv that the principle «>f causality was 
only a hypothesis of the reign of law in all 
phenomena. Sen his treatise ( ’ her the 
Khriiltuny der Kraft (18171. folding, the 
Dan. physicist, a year after Meyerson’s 
first treatise, brought 'forward an inde- 
pendent proof of the axiom of the con- 
servation of energy and confirmed it 
experimentally; he also assumed it to boa 
law of reason. It U in connection with 
present-day venture?? into psychological 
study that a revival of interest in Kant's 
theories has most extensively occurred: 
and in the confusion which many thinkers 
to-day experience between psvchologv 
and theory of knowledge. Kant’s clear 
doctrines propounded in his Critique of 
Pure Reason serve to dispel (lie difheultv 
of demarcation. He definitely stated that 
the Critique of Pure Reason was not to la- 
regarded as an inquiry into psychological 
phenomena, but rather as a study of the 
criticism and possibilities of experience. 
See JJ. Helmholtz, 1 \ ' issensrhaftl ivh e 
Abhandluuijen, 1882. and Cerfrdye, 18!H»; 
L. Rougii-r, Philosophy and the Setr 
Physics, IU22; H. Hdffding. History nf 
Modern Philosophy , 1921; K. Meyerson, 
Identity and Reality, 15 ) 30 . 

Neolithic, see Stone A ok. 

Neon, chemical element., symbol Xe. 
atomic number 10, atomic weight 20-2. 
N. is one of th constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, of whMjh it forms about 1 part in 
100,000 by volume. It was discovered in 
1898 by Sir VY. Ramsay aud Prof. M. \V. 
Travers. X. is used in gas -filled electric 
lamps, and for advertisement purposes in 
electric discharge tubes, in which a variety 
of shapes and colours is possible. X. 


discharge tubes are also used In aerodrome 
beacons, because of the fog- penetrating 
powers of the light they produce, t’heml- 
oally N. is completely inert: it forms a 
member of the group of inactive gases. 
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An installation in whnh ^oon (t. of tubing are 
r-mplovt-d. I In- verte-?J name sign i- in j-tt. 
letters illuiiiiiniti d by ruby red tiihiny. 

Neophyte (Lot. neophytns . from (ijc. 
i»«iJ»utos, newly planted), name given by 
(he primitive Church to the new t’hris- 
tians, that is to the pagans who bad 
newly embraced Christianity ami had been 
baptised. The term is still Used by Rom. 
Catholic missionaries to denote a « onvert 
from heathenism. In general language, 
newly entered upon. e.y. Ren .lonson’s 
4 neop)iyte plover.* 

Neoplatonists, name given to a.u illus- 
trious succession of anct. philosophers 
who claimed to found their duet lines and 
speculations on those of Plato. It is not 
easy to say with whom Neoplatonism 
eommenred. Scholars differ us to liovv 
much should be included under t hut term. 
Ry some it is used to designate the whole 
new intellectual movement proceeding 
from Alexandria, comprising, in this broad 
view, the philosophy, first, ot Philo 
Judreus ami of Xumcnius the Syrian; 
second, of the Christian Fathers (Clemens 
Alexandrians. Origen, etd.); third, of the. 
Hnostics: and fourth, of Ajuiuonius Saccos 
and his successors. Others, again, would 
exclude the second of thc-so (though the 
Alexandrian divines frequently Plotnnise), 
while a third party iH disposed to restrict 
the application of the term to the fourth. 
The lost of these modes of regarding Neo- 
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platonism is tlio one most current. A Neosho: 1. Co. seat of Newton eo., 
fresh stream of life was first poured into Missouri, U.S.A.. in the centre of a zinc- 
the old channels of Plutonic speculation and lead -mini nudist. Pop. 5300. 2. Riv. 

by Ammonius Saccos and Plotinus, and it rising in Morris co.. Kansas. U.S.A.. and 
1 h this fact which gives the school which flowing through Indian ter. into the A rkan- 
they cstab. its best claim to the exclusive sas It., near Fort Gibson. Length 400 rn. 
title of X eoplaionist. The essouee of nil Noottia, Nidus-Avis, see Onraims. 
the Alexaudrian speculations consists in N.E.P., Russian contraction for Novaya 
the. blending of Platonic ideas with Ekonomitchcskaya Politika (New' Kco- 
orlcntal mysticism; the peculiarity of the nomic Policy), the policy adopted by the 
N.. strictly so called, lies simply in the Soviet Union following the civil war, in 
novoliv, audacity, and ingenuity of their 1922, with a view to promoting the 
reasonings. They aimed at constructing recovery of production and trade. It 
u religion on a basis of dialectics. They admitted a certain amount of private 
strove to attain a knowledge of the initiative and profit; private enterprise. 
Highest by assuming the existence of a domestic and foreign, was encouraged in 
capacity in man for passing beyond the commerce and in minor industries. The 
limits of his personality and acquiring an N.E.P. was liquidated in 1927 and sue- 
intuitive knowledge of the absolute, tin* needed by strictly .Socialist five-year 
true — that which is beyond and above the plan policy. 8 ee fort In r under Russia, 
fluctuations and dubieties of ‘opinion.’ Economic System and History. 

This impersonal faculty is called h'etasy. Nepal, independent native kingdom on 
Plotinus, in fad, sot out from the belief the N.E. frontier India, comprises a por- 
tliat. ‘philosophy ’ (i.e. ‘Absolute Tout h ’) t-ion of the S. slope* of the Himalayas; it is 
is possible only through the identity of bounded on the X. by Tibet, on the S. 
tlio thinker, or rather of the subjective and \V. b\ the United Provs. and Bihar, 
thought, with the thing thought of, or the India, and on the E. hy Sikkim and 
objective thought. The (Sod of Plotinus Bengal. The state is separated from the 
and the other Alexandrians is a mystical plains of India by the long, narrow strip 
Trinity. The Divine Nature contains of land, resembling an Eng. down, but 
within it three llyposLi es OsubstaneeiO; unhealth > . called the Terai, which extends 
its basis, if we may so speak, is called | along the whole S. border. N. of this, and 
UnU>. also poetically Primitive Light running parallel with it . is the great forest 
From ‘ lenity,’ as the primordial source of , of Nepal, from 8 to 10 m. broad, abounding 
all things, emanates ‘Pure Intelligence’ | in wild animals. .Still further N. is a 
(A'rwtf); its rrllection and image, that by ! tract of hillj country, and above that are 
which it is intuit ivelv apprehended; from : two tints of greater elevation, which 
Pure Intelligence, in turn, emanates the 1 include among their peak*, Mt. Everest 
■Soul of the World’ (Psyrhe ton pantos). i (29.141 It ), Dhawalagiri (2(5,289 ft.), and 
whose creative activity produces the souls ! Makalu (27.SOO ft.' The prin. rivs. are 
of men and animals and ‘Nature’; and I the Kurnalli. the Uapti. the Gunduk 
finally, from Nature proceeds * Matter.’ 1 with it** great trjhs . and the Sun Kosi. 
which, however. Is subjected by Plotinus ; The climate, tuod unhealthy in the Terai. 
to such refinement of definition that it , is health} and pleasant, in the hilly and 
loses all its grossness. Unit}. Pure mountainous dists.. suggesting that of S. 
Intelligence, and the World -Soul thus - Europe The soil i> extremely rich and 

constitute the Plotiniuu Triad. Other , fruitful. Barley, millet, rice, maize. 

Neoplatonic philosophers were Porphyrius. 1 wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, pine- 
lambliehus, /Edesius. and I’roelus. | apple, \egetables. and various tropical 

Jiiblioyraphy A. Richter. \roplaton- , fruit 4 * are cultivated in the higher areas, 
isrhe St adieu, 18(54 (57; Bigg, The vvhilM rhododendron* flourish between 
Christian Platon isis. 1SS(», ami Aon- ! 8000 .md 9000 ft. Gold, silver, lead, iron 

platonism. 189.1; A. Drews, Clot in . 1907: , ami copper mines are worked. Exports 

T. Whittaker, The X no- Platon) s/s. 1 92 1 ;, include cattle, hides, opium and other 
\V. II. Inge, The Philosophy rtf l ‘loti nus, ! drug-* jute. dye.-*, rice, ghee (clarified 
1928; N. A. Rohh, Xeoplatonism of the ] hint crWiil -seeds, spices, saltpetre, and t ini - 
Italian Jtmaissaure. 198.1; and It. E. : bei. The Ghftrkus (Gurkh, is or Nepalese) 
Witt. Albinas and the History of Middle t a\o dnided into numerous tribes, the. 
Platonism, 19117. . j l;i ?-l being M.igurs. Gurungs. Xewttrs. 

Neoprene, form of s>nthctie rubber j and Bhutia." (Bholius). the aboriginal 
produced in America, the first to be com- I stock being Mongolian. Hinduism is the 
niereiully successful. II is obtained from i predominant religion. Since the treaty 
butyl chloride, and mav be vulcanised j of savauli (181.1) Brit, relations with 
with zinc oxide. Nepal have hivn friendly. Hostilities 

Neoptolomus, in anet. tlk. legend, the i between Nopal ami Tibet broke out in 
son of Achilles and Deidumia. also called j I8.1t and emled in a treaty in 18.1(5 under 
Pyrrhus. At the death of his father Ik* i which Tibet paid an nnn. tribulo and 
was taken bv Ulysses to Troy, and was promoted trade relations with Nepal, 
one of the Gk. heroes who entered Troy The cap. is Khatmandu (r/.r.t (pop. 
ip, tlio wooden horse. At t lie fall of Troy 108.800). The state is administered by 
ho slow the aged Priam. On the distribu- the maharajah and his Prime Minister, 
tiori of captives Andromache, widow* of and there is a l .**it. president at the 
Hector, was given to N. Ultimately he cap. A now* treaty of friendship was 
wedded Hcrmione, daughter of Menelaus, signed in 1928. but the policy of seclusion 
who had been previously betrothed to is still consistently adhered to b> Nepalese 
Orestes, and was slain by the latter. rulers. The real political power rests 
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with the Prime Minister, who is always 
a member of the ruling family (Hindu 
Rajputs). In li>34 the status of the 
Brit, representative was raised to minister 
plenipotentiary and a Nepalese repre- 
sentative of equivalent rank was ac- 
credited to London. In the First and 
Second World Wars Nepal pave unstinted 
aid to the Brit. Gov. in men, money, 
and material. Since 1920 the gov. 
has constructed a good carriage road 
from Amlehajnng to Bhimphedi, and a 
railway was opened in 1927, connecting 
Axnlckhgung with the Brit, and N.W. 
Railway at Raxaul (25 m.). Nepal is of 
great archtpological interest, being con- 
nected with the life of Buddha. Area 
51.000 s.j. m. Pop. 6,282,000. See 
Col. W. Kirkpatrick, Account of the King • 
dom of A ’epavl, 1811: W. Hamilton, *ln 
A ccount of the Kingdom of Sepal, 1819; 
B. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, 
Litiraturc , and Religion of Scpdul and 
Tibet . 1874; Sir H. B. Edwardcs, Life of 
Sir Henry Lawrence (Brit, resident at 
Nepal), 1875: History of Nepdvl (trans. by 
Wright), 1877; H. A. Oldflckl, Sketches 
from Nepal , 1880; C. Bendall, A Journey 
in Nepal and Northern India , 1886; P. 
Brown, Picturesque Nepal, 1912: P. 
Landon, Nepal , 1928; W. B. Northey. 
The Uhurkas: Manners and Customs , 
1928, and The Land of the Ghurkas, 1937 ; 
H. Davis. Nepal, Land of Mystery, 1942; 
and S. Cutting, The Fire Ox and Other 
Years, 1947. 

Nepenthes, genus — the only one of 
the order Nepenthaeea* — of remarkable 
shrubby plants with small green or brown 
flowers, bomo in long racemes, and with 
leaves dilated at the ends into pitoher- 
shaped appendages with a lid -like lamina. 
The broad, strap-shaped portion of the 
plant, which resembles a leaf blade, is 
the wing petiole or leaf-stalk. The size 
of the pitcher varies from that of a thimble 
to about 20 in. in length, with a capacity 
of about two quarts. The pitchers act 
as traps for insects and larger animals, 
attracted both by the bright colours of 
the pitchers and by a honey-like secretion 
round the entrance. Their function is to 
provide nitrogenous food for the plant. 
About thirty species are known, mostly 
natives of tropical Asia and the Malay 
Is. The culture of Ns. is easy if abun- 
dance of moisture and a tropical temp, 
can be provided. The pitchers must be 
kept partly full of water. The roots 
should be set in well -drained baskets 
•containing peat fibre and sphagnum. 

Nepheline, rock -forming mineral whose 
formula la Xa*K|Ala3J»0 M < Its crystals 
are transparent, nave a hardness of 5f. 
and sp. gr. 2 6. Two varieties of the 
mineral are found: glassy X., In small, 
transparent crystals occurring in late 
volcanic ro< hs. and olieolite, large crystals 
or massive with varying colours owing to 
the presence orotlier minerals. When of 
a good co lost, examples of elaeolite are j 
• oat as gems. 

Nepheline Syenite, rock of plutonio 
origin containing essentially alkali -fel- 
spars and nopheiine, together with other 
aocessory minerals. The nepheline often I 


assumes the form of eleeolite. The felspar 
is often rich in both soda and potash, 
whilst the eleeolite is often found in large 
colourless crystals. Sodalite often ac- 
companies it. The only important N. S. 
found in Great Britain occurs in ports of 
Sutherland. It contains nepheline, fel- 
spar, and smaller amounts of green blotJte, 
as well as some black garnet. A second 
typo of N. S. is to bo found in the S. of 
Norway. It gives rise to the Lardal 
type, in which nopheiine, alkali felspars, 
brown mica, augite or tegirine, apatite, 
and sometimes olivine are present. Other 
localities where N. H. is found are 
Portugal, Arkansas, Brazil. Montreal, etc. 

Nephelium, genus of Sapindaccic. They 
have generally pinnate leaves, flowers in 
panicles, and round or ovate wartod or 
prickly fruit. iV. litchi is the Litehi ; N. 
hmganum, the Longan ; and N. lappaceum , 
the Rambutan. 

Nephrite, also known ns Jade (q.v.) or 
Axestone, is a hard mineral (hardness 7 
and sp. gr. 3), massive, compact, very 
tough, and without any cleavage. In 
colour it varies from white to bluish- 
green, and may bo blotched or veined. 
It i9 sometimes translucent, and is greasy 
to the touch. In composition It is a 
silicate of magnesia and lime. Although 
some alumina and oxide of iron are often 
present. The composition is very vari- 
able, and some mineralogists regard it as 
a massive form of tremolite. It is found 
In granite, gneiss, greenstone, etc. It. 
was confused with jadeito until Damour 
(1863) showed that jadeito was silicate of 
alumina and lithia. which is fusible, 
whereas N. is infusible. N. takes a 
beautiful polish, and is highly prized for 
ornaments, especially the bright green 
varieties. The Turks made it into handles 
for sabres Many imaginary virtues have 
been ascribed to it. Thus people once 
wore it as a charm against epileptic fits 
and nephritic (Gk. r*^p<k, the kfdneyfe) 
plaints ; hence Its name. The prin. 
sources of the mineral at the present day 
are Now Zealand, China, N.W. America, 
Corsica, and Egypt. 

Nephritis, inflammation of the kidneys. 
There are many forms of kidney inflam- 
mation, due to a wide variety of causes. 
In most cases poisonous substances are 
brought to the kidney by the blood- 
stream, so that kidney disease is a fre- 
quent complication of such diseases as 
gout, typhoid and scarlet fevers, tuber- 
culosis, etc. In chronic interstitial N. or 
granular kidney, the muscular coat under- 
goes fibroid and hypertrophic changes, 
and becomes uneven in surface. There is 
a marker! increase of connective tissue 
about the tubules and fflomorolcs. The 
symptoms, as of N. generally, are aiucmia, 
weakness, digestive disturbances, and 
bloody urine. Acute Height's disease is 
characterised by enlarged and congested 
kidneys. Many tubules contain coats, 
and these are thrown oft in the urine, 
giving a characteristic indication. The 
symptoms are fever, lumbar pains, dropsy 
with albumin, blood, epithelial cells, and 
easts in the urine. See also tinder Horse 
(Diseases). 
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Nephrodium, see Male Fern. 

Nepigon Lake, see Nipigon. 

Nepomuk, or Pomuk, John of, patron 
saint of Bohemia, see John, St. 

Nepos, Cornelius, contemporary and 
friend of Cicero, Atticns, and Catullus. 
N. wrote historical works, and there is 
extant under his name a work entitled 
Vitat excellent! vm imperatcrum. But in 
all MSS. this work is ascribed to yEmilius 
Probus, with the exception of tiic lives of 
Attieus and Cato the Censor, which are 
attributed to N. It is probable that 
Probus abridged the work of N., and that 
the biographies, as they now exist, are 
epitomes of lives actually written by N. 

Nepos, Flavius Julius ( d . 480). last hut 
one of the emperors of the \V„ b. in Dal- 
matia. He was the nephew of Marcellinus 
and the son-in-law of Loo I., emperor of 
the E., who proclaimed N. emperor of 
the W. in 474. lie crushed his rival 
Glycerins ami made peace with the Visi- 
goths by ceding to them the Cal lie prov. of 
Auvergne, lie was driven out of Italy by 
Orestes, hut retained Ids power in Dal- 
matia until ids murder in 480 at Saloua. 

Neptune, see Pomkipov. 

Neptune. The discovery of X. is the 
most, triumphant record of mntbe- 
inat leal ast ronomy. * dams of Cambridge 
(1845) and De\orri . oi (I8t(i) both 

determined its position from no other 
data than certain perturbations of Uranus. 
Dalle, instructed by Ucverrier. found the 
planet on Sept. 23 1840, within half an 
hour. The magnitude lies between 8 and 
9. and it is imisible to the naked eye, 
though M’sihle through a good opera glass 
as a greenish di^k; apparent at. mean 
opposition diameter, 2*52, real diameter, 

33.000 in., but uncertain; vol., seventy- 
two times that of the earth, its mass 
seventeen times; density. 0-24. The 
mean distance docs not follow B ode's law, 
being 2,790,000,000 ni. from the sun; the 
orbit has an eccentricity of 0 0080, the 
least w'ith the exception of Venus, making 
a difference) of solar distance of 4 8,000,000 
m. Inclination of orbit, 1 i”; revolution 
completed in 104 years at a velocity of 
about 3j m. per sec., rotation not yet 
determined, though probably 10 hrs. 
The snoctrum, the light being feeble, is 
difficult to determine, and indicates the 
presence of a deuse atmosphere similar 
to that of l> minis; a dark band in the red 
was identified in 1932 by Dunham os due 
to methane. Satellites : (l) Triton, dis- 
covered by Lnsscll in 1840; distance 

223.000 m.: period 5 da vs 21 hrs. 2-7 min.; 
orbital inclination, 34" 33', moving back- 
wards like thorn of Uranus. (2) Nereid, 
discovered May 1, 1949, by Ivuiper at the 
McDonald Observatory, Fort Davis, 
Texas. Distanco from X. 5,000.000 m. t 
diameter 200 in.; period- about 2 years: 
moving backwards dost' to plane of 
ecliptic. 

Nerbudda, see Narbada. 

* Nerchinsk, or Nertchinsk, tn. in the 
Chita Region of the K.S.F.S.R. on the 
Nercha R„ 135 m. K. of Chita. Pop. 
10 . 000 . 

Nerohinski Zavod, tn. and mining diet, 
in the Chita Region of the R.S.F.S.R., 


184 m. S.E. of Nerchinsk. It has a 
meteorological observatory and is the 
centre of a mining area. Pop. 3000. 

Nereids, in Gk. mythology, the nymphs 
of the sea, the daughters of Nereus and 
Doris. The most famous of them were 
Aniphitrite, the wife of Poseidon, Thetis, 
the mother of Achilles, and Galatea. The 
N. were the marine nymphs of the Medi- 
terranean, in contradistinction to the 
Naiades, the nymphs of fresh water, and 
the Oceanidcs. the nymphs of the great 
ocean. See also Nymphs. 

Neretva (formerly Naro, or Narenta), 
one of the few considerable rivs. flowing 
into the Adriatic*. It belongs mainly to 
Herzegovina, which state is wholly bi- 
sected by the riv. The valley of the N. 
and its tribs. forms the main artery of the 
state. Moatar (q.v.) is situated on it. A 
good highway follows the riv. bank from 
the Dalmatian frontier to tho Bosnian. 
Tlio riv. discharges between the peninsula 
of Sahiouccllo and the mainland and 
forms a large marsh. 

Nereus, in Gk. mythology, a god of the 
sea, the son of Pontus and Gma. He 
married the Oceanide, Doris, by whom he 
became father of the Nereids* He had 
the gift of prophecy and the pow r er to 
change Ills form at will. He is generally 
represented as a calm and gentle old man 
bearing a trident. 

Nergal, Assyrian god of hunting, was 
also identified with the planet Mars. This 
god was represented in sculpture as a 
winged lion with a huinun head. 

Neri, Philip (1515-95 ), saint of tho Rom. 
Catholic Church, b. in Florence. In 1550, 
with scv. of his friends, he estal>. a con- 
fraternity for the care of poor pilgrims 
visiting Rome, as well as of the sick 
generally, which has numbered among its 
associates many of the most distinguished 
memUrs of tho Rom. Catholic Church. 
This confraternity was the germ of the 
more celebrated Congregation of the Ora- 
tory, which was founded by St. Philip in 
concert with his friends Baronius and 
Tnrugio, both afterwards cardinals, Sab- 
riaii. and some others. The main object 
of this association was the moral instruc- 
tion mid religious training of the youngand 
uneducated. Sacred musical entertain- 
ments (thence called by the name of 
oratorio) were held in the orutory He w r as 
canonised by Gregory XV. in 1022. His 
best -known church in Britain is that at 
Arundel. Sussex, completed in 1870 in 
carlv Gothic style by the fifteenth duke of 
Norfolk. See life by P. J. Baeci. 1022 
(Eng. trims., 1902); and L. Pennelle and 
L. Bordet, Saint Philip Neri and the 
Unman Society, Eng. trails. 1932. 

Neris-les-Bains, see Mokti.u^ox. 

Nero (a.d. 37-08), Rom. emperor, b. at 
Ant nun. the son of Cu. Domitius Aheno- 
harbus and of Agrippina tho daughter of 
Gonna niens Ca*sar. Hi« mother becoming 
the wife of the Emperor Claudius, Claudius 
adopted him (A.n. 50), and his name, 
originally L. Domitius Ahenolmrbus, w T ai> 
changed to N. Claudius Cicsar Drusus 
Gcrnuinicus. After the death of Claudius 
(a.d. 54) the Prtetorlan Guards, at the 
instigation of Afrautus Burrhus, their 
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S refect, declared him emperor, instead of 
laudius’s son Hritaiinicus. His reign 
began with the semblance of moderation 
and good promise, under the guidance of 
Burrhus and his tutor Seneca the philo- 
sopher; but the baleful influence of his 
mother, together with his own moral 
weakness ami sensuality, frustrated their 
efforts, and lie soon plunged headlong into 
debauchery* extravagance. and tyranny. 
He ranged Hritaniiicus, the son of 
Claudius. to bo treacherously poisoned at. 
the age of fourteeu, and afterwards 
(A.n. ein eaused his own mother, Agrip- 
pina, to be assassinated, to please his 
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mistress, Poppiea >abina it he wife of hi- 
pcin. boon -companion. Otho. afterwards 
empercir). in order to uiarrv whom he a No 
dhorced and afterwards put to death his 
wife Uctavia. the sNter of Hritannicus. 
The low senility into which the Horn, 
senate had sunk at this time may Ik* 
estimated from the fact that it actuallj 
issued an address congratulating 1 1n* 
hateful matricide on the death of A grip 
pina. The affairs of the empire were at 
this time far from tranquil. In A.i». •» I 
an insurrection broke nut in Britain under 
Queen Bnadirca, which was. however. 
Hupprcw'd l»> Suetonius Paulinu*. At 
home imitti rs were not much better. Tin- 
emperor was lampooned in verse; the 
senate and priesthood, alike \cnnl, were 
also satirised by audacious malcontents; 
Burrhus. .1 \nhiable friend, : and even 
Seneca, though not a great moralist, out 
of hlfl book-, thought it only decent to 
remove from court. In July 01 occurred 
a great confkigiarion In Home, hr which 
two-thirds oft the citv was reduced to 
ashes. N. himself is usually believed to 
have been the incendiary. It is said that, 
he admired the spectacle from a distance 
reciting verses about the burning of Troy, 
but many scholars doubt, whether he 


really had any hand in it. At all events, 
he laid the hlamo on the Christians, and 
persecuted them with great fury. He 
rebuilt the city with great magnificence, 
ami reared for himself on the Palatine 
Hill a splendid palace, called, from the 
immense profusion of its golden orna- 
ments. the . I urea Dom us ; and in order to 
provide for this expenditure, and for the 
gratification of the Item, populace by 
spectacles and dlstrilmt ions of corn. Italy 
and the provs. were unsparingly plun- 
dered. A conspiracy against him failed 
in the year <k>, and Seneca and the poet 
Lucan fell victims to his \ongeuuc6. In a 
fit of passion he murdered his wife 
Puppiva by kicking her when she was 
pregnant, lie then proposed to Antonia, 
the daughter of Claudius, but was refused, 
whereupon lie caused the too fastidious 
lady to be put. to death, and married 
St at ilia Mes-alina, after killing her hus- 
band. His vanity Jed him to seek dis- 
tinction as a poet, a philosopher, an actor, 
a musician, and a charioteer, and he 
received sycophantic applause, not only 
in Italy, but in Greece, to which, upon 
invitation of the Uk. cities lie made a 
\ is.it in 07. But in »>« the tlallie and 
Sp. legions, and after them the Pnvtoiian 
Guards, ro-e against him to make Galba 
emperor, and N. tied from Home t.o the 
house of a freed man. Pinion, about 1 in. 
distant. The senute. which had hitherto 
been most subservient , declared linn 
an eneinv of his country, and the tyrant 
ended Ins life by suicide on June 9, US. 
Set U. Ferre ro. ('hnrartt’rs find tJvnds 
of Homan ft isf or it (eh. i\.), l'Jii'J: and 
lives by H. \V Henderson. 19U3; A. 
Wcignll. llKtd: and (h Wurtenbcrg. 1947. 

Nero, Gnaius Claudius. Horn, general 
who was consul in 7 »».<\ I 11 that year 

lie intercepted Iiwsdrnhal, who was 
crossing from Spain to Italy with rein- 
forcements for Hannibal, and severely 
defeated him at the bat tie of t he Metaunis. 
Over 50,000 Carthaginians perished, and 
amongst them Jlasdrubal himself. 
was censor sev . years later. 

Noro, Tiberius Claudius, Horn, soldier, 
.served as quiestor under ( 'tewur in 17 n.i\, 
was on the .side of Brutus after the latter's 
death, hut was later reconciled to Octa- 
vius. He is principally known as the 
husband of Li\ia Dm-ulln, and father of 
her two sons Prunes unit Tiberius. the 
latter of whom been me emperor. In JS 
Octavius dhorced his wife, Jscriboniu, and 
maivieil Liv ia, who had obtained a 
divorce from N. 

Neroli, Oil of, see Ole \\ 13 ic. 

Nertchinsk, jwv Nkiu iiinkk. 

Nerthus, Her IlKUTil \. 

Neruda, Madame, see Ham.k. Latjv, 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceiut (r. a.d. 35-98), 
Horn, emperor for scarcely two years. IIu 
had previously served t lie Horn, state as 
prielor, then as consul. Hu was appointed 
ernperor upon the death of Domltfan in 
90, hut his honours sat heavily on him. 
and ho gladly reigned jointly with Trajan 
until his death. 

Nerval, G6rard de (1808 -.75), adopted 
name of Gtrnrd Labrunle, a Fr. man of 
letters. In 1828 he pub. a trans. of 
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Goethe’s Faust, and later on he col- organs. The most convenient classifl- 
l&bnrntcd with Th6ophile Gautier. He cation involves three divs. : the central 
was a great traveller, and narrated his N. S., the peripheral N. S., and the sympa- 
ad ventures in the ltevue (Its deux mantles, t hoiks nerves. These dlvs. arc somewhat 
His most interesting literary contribution arbitrary, but are sanctioned by custom 
is his Aurflie , uu le rf.ee et la me (18.»5), a arid convenience. The central X. s>. 
record of his own insanity, and perhaps his consists of the brain and spinal cord. The 
best work is his collection of stories, peripheral system consists of the cranial 
Contes et faccties (18.V2). See It. Bizet, La nerves, the spinal nerves, the sense organs. 
Double. Vie de Gerard (le Nerval, 1028, and t.q. the eye and ear, and the motor end- 
K. llacdens, Gerard de Nerval, oh la plates. The sympathetic system consists 
sayesse romantique, of the ganglia situated on either side of 

Nerves, see Nkhvouh Hymtkm. the spinal column, with their connec- 

Nervi, t n. and seaside resort in the prov. 1 ions. Before describing those systems in 
of Genoa, Italy, l> in. ?>.K. of Genoa. Pop. j detail the properties of nerve -substance 
POOP. in general must be discussed. 

Nervous System, that part of the Nervous Tissue is of three kinds: nerve- 
meclmnism of the bod\ whose special cells, nervo -fibres, and neuroglia, or con- 
function is the co-ordination and control necting tissue. Nerve-cells vary greatly 
of 1 he activities of the organs. 'Hie in form and size. The form of cell which 
s>stcni is composed of ncr\ e-cells or makes up the brain and spinal cord con- 
neurons, which are linked together and sists of a, protoplasmic nucleated body, 
callable of sending impulses from one to from which arise certain processes. One 
the other. In ot her words, the ner\ e-cell J process K known as the axis cylinder 
has a life or metabolic existence of its own, j process or axon, and the others are col- 
whit h is modified in a particular maimer j tact I \ el y called the dendrites. The axon 
by certain stimuli received from outside i possesses a uniform diameter and throw's 
itself, and which modules the metabolism I off collateral branches w it hunt diminishing 
of an adiacent nerve-cell or certain other j in section, tie* dendrites divide into 
cells, such as those of muscle, in this | numcrom branches which taper off as 
wu> impulses are convened from the \ thev pass from the cell-body. The axon 
exterior to centres ;th. . U,c bodv. ami \ appears to lm the structure by which com - 
from such centres to oilier centres or lo j moment ion is made between cell and cell, 
other tissues. The effects of what m.iv .and It i- <m t>senti«il part, not only of a 
bo called nerve-currents arc divisible into 1 nerve cell, but of a nerve-fibre. In some 
throe classy; those changes which involve j librcs tin* thread-like axon become 
movement* in certain structure*, as the ! sheathed with a sub-tanee called myelin: 
contraction of a mu-ale: those changc-t | it j* i lieu called a medullutcd fibre: if the 
which imohe inodiiic.it ions in conscious- j sheath i- absent . it i* calk'd a noD-inedul- 
ness. as a special or general sen-.it ion: and | luted libre. Whether mcdullntcd or not, 
those changes which are merolv chemical, the fibre m>a posst -s a thin sheath called 
tliat is, which stimulate the production of the primitive "heath or neurilemma, 
certain substances, a* in the various placed externally to the myelin if the tlbre 
secretory organs. The different nerves is mrdiillatcd. The part of the brain and 
uu- responsive to different stimuli, and cord which contains nerve-cells is called 
each nerve transmits it.* impulse in one I gre\ matter, while the white matter of the 
direction only. The latter property has | brain and cord is made up of mcdullated 
given rise to the distinction between ; fibre- without u piimitive "heath. The 
efferent and afferent nerves: those that I nerve-fibre- which proceed to the various 
conduct, impulses outwards from a nervous J part" ot tin*. hod> are bound up in bundles 
centre, and those that conduct impulse* i which we call net \ c". 

towards the centre. The chief kinds of | < '• ntral X* irons System. -The central or 

efferent, nerves are: tl> Motor nerves. : cetcbru-spinal -y-t cm consists of the brain 
which convey currents to voluntary or j and ilu* spinal cord, both of which are 
in\ oluntar> muscles ami excite them to j cl-cwliorc described. The most important 
on tract; (2) accelerator nerves, winch < part of the brain is the cortex, which is 
produce an increase in the rate of rh.Wh- j made up of grey matter. There are 
mical action, such as those which make ! subsidiary m.is-e- of grey matter in the 
the heart beat at a greater speed: (3) i interior of the brain, in the cerebellum, 
inhibitory nerves, those which retard* the j and in the spinal cord. It is in this grey 
rate of ’rhythmical motion, or stop it matter that \ oluntary action arises, and to 
altogether; and (11 secretory nerves. I it arc also brought the impulses which 
those which cause secretion to flow' out. , give rise to sensation. The subsidiary 
from the various glands. The chief kinds } masses of grey matter are concerned with 
of afferent nerves are: (1 ) Those which ‘involuntary and reflex actions, while the 
convey impulses to the central system and white matter may be looked upon as a 
there give rise to impulses to be carried communicating medium only, 
away by efferent ner\cs. as in reflex i'rumal Nerves. — Those nerves arc con- 

action; (2) those which convey impulses coined mainly with the supply of the head, 
giving rise to the special sensations of There art* twelve pairs of them, and they 
sight, hearing, etc.; (3) those which con- art' spoken of by their numbers as well as 
vey general or non -localised sensations; their names: (l' 1 The Olfactory nerve is 
and (4) those which give rise to the ox- purely sensory; it. i nines from the nose and 
perlonce of pain. The N. H. is also to be proceeds to the cerebrum: it is the nerve 
classified according to the anatomical of smell. (2) The Optic nerve is purely 
disposition of the nerves and nervous ■ sensory; it enters the eyeball at the rear 
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and connects with the cerebrum by way of 
subsidiary masses of grey matter called 
the corpora quadrigemina aud corpora 
geniculata. (3) The Oculomotor nerve is 
purely muscular, and supplies most of the 
muscles of the eye. (4) The Trochlear 
nerve is muscular, andjsupplios the superior 
oblique muscle of the eye. (5) The 
Trigeminal nerve is mainly sensory. It 
divides into three main branches for the 
upper, middle, and lower portions of the 
head and face region. It has a smaller 
motor branch for the muscles of masti- 
cation. ^0} The Abducens nerve is motor 
and supplies the external rectus muscle 
of the eye. (7) The Facial nerve is a 
motor nerve, supplying the facial muscles. 
Injury to this nerve causes the loss of all 
power of fucial movement and expression. 

(8) The Auditory nerve is divided into two 
parts : the cochlear nerve, which is the true 
nerve of hearing, and the vestibular n.>rve, 
which connects with the semicircular 
canals aud conveys those impulses which 
enable the body to be kept in equilibrium. 

(9) The Glossopharyngeal nerve Is mixed 
sensory and motor. Certain muscles of 
the pharynx are impelled to action by 
it, while other fibres are concerned in 
sense of taste. (10) The Vagus or the 
Pneumogastric nerve has varied functions; 
it contains fibres which convey motor 
impulses to the stomach aud intestines, 
afferent impulses from the lungs, etc. 
(11) The Spinal Accessory nerve contains 
motor fibres for the larynx and some 
inhibitory fibres for the heart; it also 
supplies a few muscles in the neck and 
back. (12) The Hypoglossal nerve is the 
motor nerve for the tongue muscles. 

The Spinal nerves arise from the spinal 
cord and run out through holes between 
the vertebra) to supply the trunk and 
limbs, though seine of the upper ones arc 
concerned with the head and face. The 
div. into spinal and cranial nerves m 
arbitrary and not reaj. There are thirty- 
one pairs of spiual nerves, whose names , 
depend on the part of the spinal column j 
from which they pass. Thus there arc : 
eight cervical, twelve dorsal, or thoracic, : 
five lumbar, five sacral, and one coccygeal, i 
Each spinal nerve is a mixed nerve, enu- , 
taining both motor and sensory fihren. J 
As they emerge from the spinal coni, tho , 
motor and sensory bundles are separated, i 
The sensory fibres come from tho back of | 
the spinal cord; their point of emergence 
is called the posterior root, and a spiual j 
ganglion is situated at that point, con- ; 
sisting of a collection of nerve -cells which 
have two axis-cylinders proceeding from 
them, by which the cells communicate in 
one direction w'ith the skiu, and in the 
other with the spinal cord or brain. Tho 
motor fibres sprout from the grey matter 
of the spinal cord, and proceed by way of 
the anterior roots to the mixed nerves, 
and thence t<> their destination in the end- 
plates of the voluntary muscles. 

Sympathetic System. — Some of the 
anterior root fibres pass to a chain of 
ganglia running down on each side of the 
vertebral column and called the sym- 
pathetic chain. These ganglia consist of 
nerve-cells, and the fibres from the an- 


terior roots branch round these cells aud 
stimulate them to send out impulses by 
their own axis -cylinder processes to the 
involuntary muscles. The medullated 
fibres wdiich earn' the impulses from the 
spinal cord to tho ganglia are termed 
pre -ganglionic; those which start from 
the ganglia are non -medullated and 
are called post-ganglionic. The impulses 
which utYeet the involuntary muscles must 
not be understood to originate in the 
ganglia. Tho ganglia servo as redistri- 
buting stations, where an impulse received 
from one afferent fibre may be com- 
municated to a number of cells in tho 
ganglion which convey by their own axis 
cylinders the impulses to the various 
involuntary muscles. Among muscles 
served arc those which effect, the peri- 
staltic movements of the alimentary tract, 
those which constrict tho arteries and 
regulate tho circulation, including tho 
muscles of the heart to some degree, 
the unstriped muscles of tho lungs and 
windpipe, those which control the size 
of the pupil of the eye-ball, those con- 
nected with the sweat glands of the skin, 
etc. 

See Sir O. Sherrington, Integrative 
Action of the Aervous System , 1908, 1947; 
F. Tilney and 11. A. Riley, Form and 
Functions of the Central Aervous System , 
1920, new ed. 1938; C. U. A. Rappers, 
Evolution of the Aerrous System in Inverte- 
brates. Vertebrates, and Man. 1920 21; 
K. E. Hewer and G. M. Sarnies, Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Aerrous System, 
1923; K. If. Adrian, The Fas is of Sen - 
, sat ion, 1928; J. W. Pape/, Comparative, 

I Acurology , 1929; V. M. Hckhtcrev. General 
I Principles of Human Iteftexology. 1933; 
and \. Kuntz, The Automatic Aervous 
System, 1934. 

Nesfield, William Eden (1835-88), Eng. 
architect, b. at Hath. He led the Gothic 
revival, and his book, Sketches from France 
and Italy (1802), is a text-book on the 
'Ubjcrt. He designed lvimniel Park, 
Cleverly Ilall, Loughtnn Hall, and West- 
combe Park. 

Ness (Eng. rmse, A.-S. ncesc, Ger. nose, 
Icelandic nes , Lat. nasus , Fr. ne.z ), geo- 
graphical termination, signifying pro- 
montory. Names in -ness abound among 
the Orkney and Shetland Is., aud on the 
coast of Caithness; and along the E. coast 
of Great Britain as far as Dungencss in 
Kent. As the corresponding termination 
•ness pre veils in Scandinavia, tho exist- 
ence of names in -ness in Britain is held 
as an evidence of Scandinavian colonisa- 
tion. 

Ness, Loch, long, narrow' lake in Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland, extends N.E. aud 
3.W., and is 23 m. in length and 1$ m. 
in average breadth. It receives tho 
Morriston, the Oioh, the Foyers, and other 
streams, and its surplus 'water is carried 
off to tho Moray Firth by the K. N. Tn 
many places it is 130 fathoms in depth. 
In 1934 there was much Controversy over 
the reported appearances of a sup- 

E osititlous ‘monster* in tho loch. The 
innoean Society with a telephoto lens 
| took a film of the ‘ creature ’ at a distance 
i of 1 m. The general opinion was that it 
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was a seal ; others believed it to be a shoal 
of otters. 

Nesselrode, Karl Robert Vassflevich, 
Count (1780-1862), Russian statesman, 
b. at Lisbon, of Ger. descent. He took an 
active part in the negotiations for the 
peace of Tilsit in the Napoleonic cam- 
paign and acted as intermediary between 
Alexander I. and Talleyrand, always 
maintaining a policy of moderation. At 
one time he was attached to the Russian 
embassy in Paris, ire was a member of 
the Congress of Vienna (1814-1 5), Russian 
minister of foreign affairs Cl SI 0), vice- 
chancellor (1820), and chancellor (1844). 
After signing the peace of Paris at the 
close of the Crimean war (1856) he retired. 


could be truly called the ‘Mother of God,* 
being in truth only the mother of the man 
Christ, N. warmly defended Anastasius, 
espoused this view, and elaborated It into 
the theory which has since been known by 
his name and which in practice exagger- 
ated the distinction of two natures in our 
Lord into a distinction of two persons — 
the human person of Christ and the 
Divine Person of the Word. An animated 
controversy ensued, which drew from 
Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, a formal 
condemnation of the doctrine of N. in 
twelve anathemas still preserved, and a 
similar condemnation, accompanied by a 
threat of deposition and excommunication, 
from Celestine, bishop of Rome. N. 
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Nessus, see IIkuculks. 

Neston, dist. of Cheshire. England, part 
of the urb. dist. of N. and Parkgato. 12 m. 
from Chester, oil the London Midland 
Region railway. Tt stands on the eat uary 
of the Dee and is a coal -mining area. • 
Pop. (with Parkgate) 7000. 

Nestor, in Ok legend, was the son of 
Neleus, king of Pylos, the husband of 
Kurydice, and father of Perseus. When 
his father’s kingdom was invaded l>y 
Hercules he alone of Ins brothers was 
spared. lie fought against t he Arcadians, 
E leans, and Centaurs and took pant in 
the Hiege of Troy. In his old age he was 
renowned for Ills wisdom. 

Nestorian Church, see under Nkstouits. 

Nestorius (rf. r. a.i>. 150), native of 
Gernmnlcia, a city of N. Syria, in the 
patriarchate of Antioch, was probably 
a disciple of the celebrated Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Having received priest's 
orders at Autioch, he was selected by the 
emperor, in a.v>. 428, as patriarch of 
Constantinople. Soon after his conse- 
cration, a controversy arose as to the 
divine and numan natures of our Lord. 
One of the priests who followed N. to 
Constantinople, Anastasius, having in a 
sermon, which was by some ascribed to 
N. himself, denied that the Virgin Mary 


remaining firm in bis opinions, a general 
council was convened at Ephesus in 431, 
at which Cyril took the mod. active and 
prominent, part , and at which, notwith- 
standing the absence of the patriarch 
of Antioch and his bishops, N. was 
condemned and deposed. Considerable 
opposition was ottered to this, but 
ultimately N. was confined in a monastery 
near Constantinople, whence, after four 
> cars, he was banished to the Greater 
bstsas in Upper Egypt, and after sev. 
changes in his place of eonilncment, d. in 
exile. Nestorian communities, now called 
OialdivauN, still exist hi Iraq, Syria, 
l'cr-ia. Russia, and America. «SVr G. P. 
Hadger, X tutor tans ami thei r Rituals, 1852; 
V Nan. 1/ Expansion ne&toricnnc en Asie , 
ISM l ; .). Stewart. Xestorian Missionary 
Entt r prise, 192$; and I*. V. Saeki, The 
Xrstorian Monument in China, 1028. 

Nests, in natural hist., are the places 
chosen or constructed by birds or any 
other animal for incubation, hibernation, 
or general residence. They vary enor- 
mously, from mere saucer-like hollows in 
the ground to so* i* of the most elaborate 
aiul beautiful structures found in nature. 
They originated primarily in the desire for 
concealment and protection, and birds 
that are content with slight depressions 
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in the grouud. sui'h ns terns nnrl plovers, by a free shot from the goal circle for the 
lay eggs which so closely resemble the opposing side. The duration of play is 
ground that they generally escape detec- decided by the captains of the two teams 
tion. A decided advance on this kind before the start of a game; ft Is usually 
of nost is the burrow, such as that l.» min. each way, with a few minutes’ 
occupied by the sand-martin, kingfisher, interval at. half-time. The controlling 
or putlin. In many cases these under- body in England is the All- England 
ground X. are made in burrows left by Women’s Association of Netball and other 
rabbits or voles. Many birds and some Handball (lames. 

animals make their N. in the hollows of Net Book Agreement, see under Booic- 
trees : t he ferns le of the Bornean rhinoceros Skllimg. 

hornbill is sealed up by the male for many Nete, riv. of Belgium, trib. of the 
weeks, and thus absolutely protected. Hupei (q.r.). The N. is formed at Lier 
The mud X. of the swallow family and iq.v.) by the confluence of the Grout and 
other birds are wonderful examples of Little N., the main rivs. of the f’ampliio 
industry. Some of these weigh as much region, both flowing from E. to \V. The 
as eight or nine pounds. Among the N. supplies the drinking water for the 
crudest X. that arc made with collected Antwerp agglomeration. The main filter- 
material, such as sticks, leaves, blades of ing works arc at YValem, 7 m. S.W. of 
grass, or hair, are those of the wood- Lier. 

pigeon, which are so loosely put together Netherlands Guiana, see Ditch (Ioiina, 
that the eggs are visible through thorn. Netherlands, The, see IIollvno. 

The evolution of such X. to the complex Nethou, sec I’yhicneks. 

structures of the finches or the wrens and Netley, vil. in Hampshire, .'i m. S.E. of 
their choice of site is plainly due to the Southampton. There arc ruins n f a 
instinct of concealment. Some fish :md Cistercian abbey (Early Eng. and 
some insects and spiders have developed Decorated) dating back to the early 
great nest-building craft. thirteenth centurv. X. Hospital was 

SwaUows martins, sparrows, and fly- ! opened in lSd.’l for invulided soldiers, 
catchers prefer houses as nesting -ites; ! Nets are fabrics in which the threads 
the thrush tribe, finches, and linnets use j cross each other at right angles, leaving a 
evergreen birdies and hedges. Most i comparatively large open space between 
species construct X. which ure highly | them. Netting differs essentially from 
distinctive, and chaffinches produce those weaving in that the threads are knotted 
of the highest quality. The better at the interred ions. The open spaces in 
builders also prefer a particular sort of i N arc called meshes, and these correspond 
site, especially the warbler, which adapts J in dze with an instrument used in net- 
itsnest perfectly to its position, preserving • making, consisting of a flat piece of wood 
a uniformity of height above the water i or other hard substance, usually about, the 
or marsh. Generally the X. of home . shape and size of a common paper-knife, 
birds are more solid than those of visitors. 1 In addition to this, a pcculiur kind of 
the former having more time at their j needle is used, upon which a largo quan- 
disposa). The blackbird*- is one of the tit y of t he thread is placed, by winding it 
heaviest, and the lesser whitethroat’s is from end to end bet ween the forked 
of the lightest. ! extremities. The art of net -making has 

Nests, Edible, are produced in the 1 been practised from the earliest times by 
Malay Is. and Australia by specie*. of J the most savage as well as the most 
swifts, or -wiftlets. In most of the mud- 1 civilised nations. It is easy to see that 
ne."t-building birds saliva is secreted < the human race learned I he value of this 
to mix with the mud. In these -wiftlet- art from noticing how frequently land and 
the secretory glands arc so developed that ' water animals became entangled in the 
the Inc of mud and other matter D -hrubs and weeds through which they 
abandoned, the nest being formed almost ' attempted to pass. There are many illus- 
or entirely of the bird’s own secretion, t rat ions of the uses of N. in the bas- 
The-e X. arc in great demand by the ; reliefs of Assyria, Greece, and ltonic, and 
(.'hinrsc for making bird’s-ne-t soup. , in the mural paintings of Egypt. until 
From the Malay is. millions of X. are ; recently X. have been always made by 
annual Jv imported into China. hand. Hemp is the chief material for 

Nesus, tee, Loi.os. ' net -making. After the net. comes from 

Netball, popular game in England fop j the loom it goes to the finishers, who, by 
girls and women. It is played by two I hand, make the addition of a kind of 
teams of seven players each, with an in - j selvage, consisting of sev. thicknesses of 
flated hall (resembling a football) brtwc< n j twine, to give strength to the edges. A 
27 and 2* m. in circumference and 14-1'* } great variety of X. are in use. amongst* 
oz. In weight. X. i« usually played out | fishermen, but the prm; are the seine, 
of doors on , i concrete or grass court DM) | trawl, and drift X. *Sfc further under 
ft. long hv .,<} ft. wide. The object of the i Finiikiukh. 

game is io 'core goals by dropping the! Nettle, name given tn a. number or 
ball through metal ring, la In. in din- aim. and perennial herbs, characterised by 
meter, whic-|n is placed at the top of a stinging hairs on loaves and stems. The 
lO-ft.-high po»t. There is a post at eac h great N. (ffrhra diniea) is a perennial with 
end of the court. Only two players on smnli green flowers in long, branched 
each side may * shoot,' for goal. The ball clusters. The tender tops are sometimes 
must be passed from one player to another boiled and eaten -as a vegetable in spring, 
without running with the ball. Kicking Its fibre yields a yarn, said to be superior 
the ball and other rough play is penalised l to jute ami hemp, 1 hough inferior to 
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flax, anti is valuable for damasks and 
brocades. Some species are used in the 
manuf. of ropes nnd textiles. The small 
N. (U. uteim) is an annual, with flowers in 
a short seldom branched cluster. U. pilii- 
liftra, a doubtful Brit, native, found oil 
the E. coast of England, is more virulent 
than the others. Doad-N. is of a 

different species, even though the white 
dead-N. (Lawnnti alburn) resembles iri 
appears uee the stinging N. 



l.tjt Leal of Stingiug-ui'tlle. 

Leal ot I >ead-uettle. 

Nettlerash, or Urticaria, disease* of the 
skm characterised by the development of 
mined red or white weals similar to those 
produced by the sting ot a nettle, and 
accompanied by a burning and itching 
sensation. The cause is some digestive 
disturbance, due to the ingestion of eerlain 
food, such as shell-fish, strawberries, 
cheese, ete. The best treatment, is the 
administration of a purgative combined 
with an uni acid, such magnesia. 

Nettuno, seaport of Italy. 32 in. S.E. 
of Borne. Bop. 12.800. 

Neubrandenburg, walled t ii. of Germany, 
in Mecklenburg, 7 1 m. N. of Berlin. It 
contains four handsome (Jot hie gates of 
fourteen! li-centurv workmanship. The 
former grand-ducal palace of Belvedere 
stands on a hill overlooking Lake Tol- 
lense. Pop. 1 , 3 . 200 . 

Neuburg.tn. of Bavaria, on the Danube, 
4.3 m. N. bv VV. of Munii Ii. Pop. 7800. 

Neubvdzow, tn. of Bohemia, Czeehn- 
Slovakia. .30 m. E.N.E. of Prague. Pop- 
7000. 

Neuch&tel, or NeufchatcL known also as 
Neuonburg: i. Canton in the W. of 
Switzerland. between Lake N. and the 
Er. frontier. N. lies in the midst of the 
Jura Mis., four chains of which, running 
from N.E. to S.W., traverse the canton. 
The greater number of t.he numerous 
streams which water the canton flow 
irit-o the Uiilne. Among these ml. 
torrents the prill, are the Reuse, the 
Seyon, nnd the Scrriere. The lake of N. 
is 2a in. long, and from 3 to 5J ru. wide. It 
is 1420 ft. above the sea and has a depth 
of 400 or ,300 ft. The natural products are 
iron ores, coal, asphalt, fruit, including 


grapes — from which good red and white 
wines arc made — timber and corn. The 
rearing of cattle constitutes an important 
branch of industry, and large quantities of 
cheese are exported ; but the speciality of 
the canton is watch -making and the chief 
centres of this industry are La Chuux-de- 
Fonds and Lc Locle. Area 300 srj. m. 
Pop. 131.000, N. joined the Swiss Con- 
federation in 1815. Five representatives 
arc sent to the Nutionalrat. 2. The chief 
tn. ol the canton occupies a magnificent 
site on the N.YV. shore of the lake of N. 
2.3 m. N.W. of Bern, and is noted for its 
many charitable institutions and for the 
beam y of its charmingly situated en\ irons. 
It has had a univ. since 1000. It is the 
seat of the watch -making industry, and 
also manufs. icwellery and condensed 
milk. Pop. 23,000. 

Neudamm, tn. of Polisli Dcbno, 11 m. 
from Kicdrin (now Kostrzyn). The chief 
manufs. arc cloth and hats. Pop. 7600. 

Neudori, tn. of Silesia, Poland. ;3 m. 
VV.S.W. of Konigshuttc. Pop. 6000. 

Neudorf, set Tui.o. 

Neuendorf, vil. in the Rhineland. 
Germany, 2 m from Koblenz. 

Neuern, c.un. of Bohemia. (Czechoslo- 
vakia. 10 m. from Carlsbad. Pop. 22,000. 

Neufahrwasser Harbour, sec Dan/KJ. 

Neufchaiel, Switzerland, sec Nkl- 
CHATEL. 

Neufehatel-en-Bray, tn. of the dept, of 
Seine-1 nlcrirure, France, on the BOthuue. 
50 in. X.E. ot Rouen, it is noted for its 
cheese and eider. Pop. 4000. 

Neuhaldsleben, tn. of Suxony-Anhnlt. 
Geriiiauv, on the. Ohre. 15 m. N.W. of 
Magdeburg. Pop. ' 7,000. 

Neuhausel. tn. ot NetiYrn co.. Czecho- 
slovakia. 16 in. N. of lvomnrn. The 
llimganan name is Er^ckujvar. Pop. 
13..700. 

Neuhofi, Theodor von (e. 1 COO-1756), 
Gcr. adventurer. He entered the service 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, am l w'as an 
ardent mpportcr of the Jacobite cause. 
Bis fame rest" upon his assisting the 
Coi dean-* against 1 he Genoese, a ml ulti- 
mately u "fending the throne a< Theodor 
1. He was soon obliged to abdicate, and 
w;b on more than one occasion thrown 
into puson for debt. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, suburb of Paris. 
The r.i-dle of St. James, situated here, 
ami tl.ding back to 177.3. has been con- 
verted nit'’ a lunatic asylum and the 
Galr/nam Institution. There is u great 
uml.-miiiner fair. Pop. 60.200. 

Ncu-Kolin, .sec Koliv. 

Neukdlln, tn. of Germany, formerly 
called Rivdorf. a S.E. suburb of Berlin, 
in the Potsdam dist. Has textile in- 
dustries. Now part of the city of Berlin. 
Pop. 311,700. 

Neumann, Alfred (/>. 1805). Gcr. novelist 
and dramatist. b. at Lautcnhurg. Prussia. 
Educated at the Gymnasium, Berlin, and 
Rostock. Reader for Georg Muller, 
Munich publishers Playwright for Little 
Theatre. Mimic 1 ' (1018-20). Known 
chiefly for his many historical novels, in 
which he uses the lessons of the past 
to illustrate present-day political situa- 
tions and problems. Der Patriot (1025), 
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exploiting the assassination of the Tsar applicable, for the pain is often accom- 
Paul of Russia was dramatised in Lon- panied by swelling, redness, etc.; but 
don as Such Men are Dangerous (1028). in the large majority of cases the cessation 
Literary recognition and the Kleist prize of the neuralgic pains leaves the patient as 
oame with Der Teufel (1928) on the he was before the attack, with the exeep- 
despotism of Louis XI. llebellen (trans. tion of a degree of exhaustion. The pain 
as The Rebels. 1928) and its sequel Guerra is of a paroxysmal character; its onset is 
(1929) had the Carbonari and It. hide- sudden, and its cessation no less so. It 
pendence respectively as their theme, inay even take on a periodic character, 
Der Held ( The Hero) (1930) is founded on recurring at the same time of day for 
the murder of Rathenau (g.v.) in 1922. weeks or recurring at fairly regular inter- 
Historical portrayal is again the back- vals of a few weeks. There is usually a 
ground of Konigin Christine von Schtveden fair degree of localisation; the patient feels 
(1926) (Eng. trans., 1935), but the thrill the most intense pain at particular points, 
lies in the erotic peculiarity of the queen — though it may often be felt diffused 
her early Lesbian experience and her love throughout the area served by a nerve, 
for Cardinal Azzolino and Mondaleschi. It is often difficult to assign a cause to 
Narrenspiegel (1932) departs from the a neuralgic attack. Generally speaking, 
unalloyed historic manner by reason of hereditary influences, poor nutrition, 
its coarse Rabelaisian humour as instanced fatiguo, or worry are predisposing causes, 
by the hero’s enormous pendulous Persons of gouty or amende tendencies 
stomach. N.’s plays include Koniqsmaske are apt to suffer from N. Occasionally it 
(1928), Frauenschuh (1929), and Hans follows poriods of excitcmout or overwork, 
Danieli (1931). With the Nazis’ advent and is often associated with the abuse of 
to power N. went to America, writing drugs, as alcohol and tobocoo. It is a 
there Xeuer Caesar (1934) and Kaiser - regular accompaniment to malaria, and 
reich (1936) (trans. as Gaudy Umpire, cold, damp conditions are favourable to Its 
1937). He has also writteu a biography development. In some cases it can be 
of Musset (1925), novelettes, short stories, seen to be due to the pressure of a tumour 
trans. of Musset, Moli&rc, and Lamar- or of inflamed matter in the course of a 
tine, essays, and poems. nerve, and some of tho most obstinate 

Neumann, Balthasar (1687-1753), Ger. varieties are attribute*] to the pressure of a 
architect. Pioneer of the Ger. baroque bony structure upon the nerve us it passes 
style. Among the buildings he designed through a foramen. The immediate cause 
were the archieplscopal residence nt of a paroxysm may beany sudden shock or 
Wtirzburg (1719-44). the summer schloss jar, change of temp., sudden movement, 
at Werneck (1731-36), aud the abbey, or. any marked change in consciousness, 
church at Ncresheim (1745-92). such as the more dread of a recurrence. 

Neumann, Therese (6. 1898). Havanan Neuralgic pains are usually classified 
visionary, b. at Konnersreuth. She re- according to their anatomical sitna- 
eeived the stigmata, i.e. marks, of the tion. Tic douloureux is a distressing 
five wounds of Christ,' during Lent 1926, j variety affecting the trigeminal (0th 
experiencing on every Friday a vision of cranial) nerve. The paroxysm is unusually 
Christ’s Passion. The reason for herstig- sudden, and is usually of short duration, 
nudism has been explained in various Tho pain is felt at the sido of the head, and 
ways. Ses A. Lechler, Das Raise! ron is seldom experienced on both sides at 
Konnersreuth im Lidhte cities neuen Falles once. The skin may become red and 
ton Stigmatisation , 1933; Paciflcus, The swollen, aud tender points ran be located 
St'/ry of Teresa Neumann , 1947; and where the pain in extraordinarily Intense; 
Hilda Graet, Difficulties in the Case of the**) are situated where tho nervos emerge 
Teresa Neumann , 1950. from the deeper-lying tissues. Supra - 

Neumtinster, tn. in Schleswig-Holstein, orbital N. affects the brow. Tho pain is 
Germany, 50 in. N. of Hamburg. It is less intense in character than that of tie 
an anct. city, and was originally called douloureux, but tends to remain for a 
Widcndorp. " Pop. 46,900. longer period. It is often associated 

Neunkirchen: 1. Tn. of the Saarland, with the condition called migraine , in 


Germany, on the R. lilies, aud 12 m. which symptoms of an hysterical nature 
distant from Saarbriicken. Pop. 35,000. are observed. Intercostal N. affects the 
2. Mrkt. tn. In Lower Austria, about 8 m. neryes which emerge from the front of the 
distant from Wiener-Ncustadt. Tho prin. spinal cord. The difficulty of localising it 
trade is in woven goods and metals. Pop. exactly sometimes gives the impression 
12,000. that a pleuritic affection is tho cause of 

Neuquen, ter. of Argentina, between the the trouble. It sometimes occurs with 
Xtolorado and Limay Re., with an area of herpes zoster, or shingles. Sciatica is an 
Ml , 245 sq. m. and a pop. of 590.550. The obstinate form of N. affecting the great 
surface on the whole is mountainous and sciatic nerve; it is mesh distinctly felt In 
the prin. riv. is the N. N. is also the the neighbourhood of the joints, aud is 
name ot the cap. of the tor. It is situated usually caused by exposure to wet or cold. 
In the N.W. .corner of -Patagonia on the or to the over-long maintenance of a fixed 
Roca railway, 700 m. from Huenos Aires, position of the lower limbs. 

Near at hffhrl is the great Rio Negro The treatment of X. should aim at 
barrage. Pop. 10,000. eliminating the predisposing cause. Good 

Neuralgia <f»k, wOpov, nerve; hygienic conditions with plenty of rest and 

pain), pain along the pourse of a nerve not Absolute freedom from worry are indts- 
associated with any demonstrable change pensablc. Of drugs, morphia, antipyrin, 
in structure. This definition is not always phenaoetln, and aspirin are most satis- 
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factory. Lotions and plasters of bella* of course, still recognised, psychotherapy 
donna, aconite, laudanum, and chloroform is now regarded as essentUil if a complete 
are recommended as soothing applications, euro is to be achieved. See G. Ballet, 
Klcctric.nl treatment can also be tried. Neurasthenia , 1911; R. VJttoz, Treatment 
(Operative measures are seldom called for, of Neurasthenia by Means of Hiain Control, 
hut success in obstinate cases has been 1928; I). M. Armitage, Challengeto Neuras- 
achieved by exposing the nerve and thenia, 1 93 j ; and D. K. Henderson and 
stretching it. A. purely sensory nerve, R. D. Gillespie, A Text-book of Psychiatry, 
Mich as the trigeminal, can he inactivated 1944. 

hv an Injection of alcohol ; surgical oxtir* Neurath, Baron Konstantin von (0. 
patJon of tho trigeminal and its Gassonlon 1873), Ger. politician and diplomatist, 
gnnglian are sometimes carried out. lie was ambas. in Constantinople (1914). 

Neurasthenia (Gk. vcvpov, nerve; aodtna minister to Denmark (1919), ambas. to 
weakness) is a comprehensive term which Italy (1922). and to Britain (1930). Ger. 
was formerly very loosely applied to a minister of foreign affairs (1932-38). 
largo number of psychogenic disorders president of tho privy counoi lfrom 1938. 
characterised by nervous exhaustion, Reich ‘protector’ for Bohemia and 
diiliculty of conceutralmg attention, Moravia (1939-41 ). On resignation from 
predisposition to fatigue and diHinclina- the latter position ho retained formal 
lion for bodily effort, loss of memory, relationship with the Nazi Gov. as minister 
sensation of pressure on tho head, spinal without portfolio. N. advised Hitler 
irritability, insomnia, disturbance of to withdraw from tho disarmament con- 
digestive functions (including const!- forenco under tho League of Nations and 
pation, flense of fullness after eating, and played ail important part in Hitler’s 
flatulent dyspepsia;, disturbance of sexual decision to reoccupy the Rhineland. As 
functions (involving amenorrhcea and ‘protector* of Bohemia and Moravia, he 
d> smenorrhtea in women, and impotence set up an administration similar to that in 
and spermatorrhoea in men), disturbances Germany. lie abolished political parties 
of tho special senses (involving head* there and trade unions, introduced Nazi 
noises, blurring of vision, regional anul- racial laws, and compelled Czech industry 
gesia, etc.). to work for the tier, war effort. The 

The outlook upci.* X. I id-s completely , Nuremberg tribunal (q.v.) found that in 
changed of late years. It Is now recog- | administering these ters. he played a 
n bed that many of tho conditions which i prominent part in the wars of aggression 
were formerly labelled N. wore either which Germany was waging in E. Europe, 
anxiety states or hysteria-syndromes, and and that war crimes aud crimes against 
the term is now reserved for conditions humanity were committed under his 
presenting a clinical picture in which authority; hut in mitigation the tribunal 
fatigue is the sole or at. least the leading noted that he had intervened with the 
symptom. The result is that, compared security police and secret service for the 
with formerly, the term is uow rarely release of many Czechoslovaks wlio had 
used. Views regarding its Aetiology have been arrested when war broke out, and it 
also undergone a complete change. It is was also noted that in 1941 N. was sum- 
increasingly realised that though, in a moned hofore Hitler, who complained that 
number of cases, the onset of N. rorres- his regime had not been harsh enough, 
ponds to a period of worry and overwork, N. was sentenced by the tribunal to 
or to a shock, those are merely the oc- fifteen years* imprisonment. 

(•union, not the cause, of tho illness. The Neuritis, inflammation of a nerve, may 
neurasthenic suffers from an arrest of be localised or multiple. In localised X., 
psycho-sexual development; remaining caused by injury, cold, pressure, etc., 
at" a level of preoccupation with hiniHclf there is considerable pain along the course 
and his interests, unable to adjust him- of the nerve. Multiple N. is the siinul- 
e»elf to the need of open ami outward taneous inflammation of nerve trunks, 
manifestation which is essential to success often symmetrically situated on both sides 
and happiness. Ho suffers from u fixation of the body. N. may result from the 
at an auto-erotic level of development toxins of micro -organisms, r.g. those of 
which hinders him from tho activities diphtheria, influenza, syphilis, malaria, 
which win social esteem and self-respect, smallpox, dysentery, etc. Poisoning by 
This state is reflected in the feeling of alcohol, arsenic, lead, copper, phosphorus, 
guilt which plays an important role in*the carbon monoxide, and aniliii compounds, 
psychological make-up of the neuras- or auto-intoxication through diabetes or 
thcnic. The modern concept of its aiucmia. may also be exciting causes of N. 
letiology has inevitably led to a ro- The symptoms vary according to the 
adjustment in the views formerly held cause. There is numbness, loss of power 
regarding its treatment. On the assump- ami atrophy of muscle in certain parts.* 
tion that overwork was the prin. cause In milder cases the atrophy disappears, 
and that the symptoms were therefore but in other eases there may be ultimate 
due, almost, directly and wholly to paralysis of tho parts. At first the 
fatigue, treatment was formerly aimed superficial reflexes may he exaggerated, 
at enforcing absolute rest. In tho Weir- hut are later lost as a rule. Treatment 
Mitchell treatment, for example, in order deals, in the first instance, with the relief 
t.o prevent even the slightest expenditure of pain. Cathartics and diaphoretics may 
of unnecessary energy, the patients were be useful, and sometimes massage and 
not allowed oven to feed themselves, muscular movements of various types. 
While the Importance of sultablo diet and Tho only cure, however, is the elimination 
adequate rest in hygienic surroundings is, of the poison, and hence the treatment 

E.E. 9 X 
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followed depends upon tho real cause of 
the N. See S. K. Jellitfe and W. A . White, 
Diseases of the Nervous System (fifth ed., 
1930). 

Neurosis (Anxiety Neurosis, etc.), see 
PSYCIION EUROS W. . 

Neusalz, see Nowa Sol. 

Neusatz, see Ujvidkk. 

Neusatz, Yugoslavia, see Novi Sad. 

Neusiealer-See (Ferttt-tava), lake of 
Hungary, between the cos. of Oe don burg 
ami Wieselburg. 19 m. from Pressburg. 
It lias au area of about 120 sq. in., but it 
is of varying 6ize, and sometimes dries up 
in part. Eastward it is united with the 
extensive marsh called the Hans&g, 
through which it is in communication 
with the R. Raab and with the Danube. 

Neuss (the Rom. Novsesium), tn. in the 
N. Rhine- Westphalia, Germany, on the 
Rhine at the confluence of the Erft, about 
o£ in, from D tisseidorf . There arc 
manufs. of soap, paper, chemicals, and 
engineering products, and the tu. is au 
iulmid port. Pop. 30,000. 

Neustadt: 1. Tn. in Poland, 24 m. N.W. 
of Danzig. Pop. 7000. “2. Seaport of 

Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, on the 
Baltic, 18 m. N.N.E. of Lubeek. Pop. 
5000. 3. Tn. of Bavaria, Germany, 

about 9 ra. N.E. of Coburg. Pop. 6OU0. 
4. Tn. of Silesia, Poland, 33 m. from 
Ratihor. The chief industries aro tan- 
ning, dyeing, and the manuf. of damask 
linen, woollen stuffs, leather, and beer. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Neustadt~an-der-Hardt. tn. in the Rhine- 
land, Germany, 17 m. S.W. of Mannheim. 
There is a trade In wood, grain, fruit, and 
wine. Its church, with hot. curimm 
monuments of the counts palatino and 
with some anct. frescoes, was finished in 
the fourteenth century. Pop. about 
24,000. 

Neustettin (Polish Szczecinek), tn. of 
Poland, 55 m. .S.E. of Kolberg. Noted 
before the Second World War for a con- 
siderable trade in cattle and agric. pro- 
ducts, iron founding, and dyeing and 
brewing Industries. Pop. 20,000. 

Neu Strelitz, tn. of Mecklenburg, Ger- 
many, between Lakes Tierker and Glam- 
beckcr. It was founded in 1773, is built 
in the form of an eight-rayed star, and 
contains tbo ducal palace, with a large 
library, and having magnificent gardens 
attached. Pop. 20,000. 

Neustria, name given to the W. div. of 
the Frankish Empire to distinguish It from 
the K. div., Austrasfa. 

Neutralisation, Heat of, see under Hkat 
of Formation. 

Neutrality, In international law (q.v.) 
- the condition of states which stand aloof 
"from a war between other states, tho es- 
sential feature of the condition being this 
negative attitude and not tho positive 
attitude of offering impartial treatment 
to the adversaries. The word itself is of 
recent origin, at in the olden times when 
states were it war, all other states con- 
cerned were considered as on one side 
or the other. Late in the seventeenth 
century it was recognised that neutral 
states should give nC assistance to bel- 
ligerents, but such points as to what 


extent neutrals could prevent their ter. 
being used for hostile purposes, etc., were 
by no means clearly understood. The 
development of opinion gradually imposed 
stricter obligations upon neutral powers; 
e.g. it was once common for neutrals to 
supply troops to one of two belligerents 
uudor a previous treaty, and the practice 
was followed as late as 1826. The Hague 
Conventions of 1907 contain no specific 
prohibition of tho supply of troops in land 
warfare, though the practice became 
extinct until the Sp. civil war, 1936, when 
Germany and Italy, though nominally neu- 
trals, sent troops to aid the insurgents 
against the republicans. In regard to 
naval warfare, it was agreed that tho 
supply, in any manner, directly or In- 
directly, of warships, supplies, or war 
material of any kind by a neutral power 
to a belligerent power bo forbidden. But 
a neutral is not bound to prevent the 
export or transit, for either belligerent of 
arms, munitions of war or, in general, of 
anything which could be of use to an army 
or fleet. In matters which do not relate 
to war a neutral must not. refuse to one 
belligerent any advantage which she 
grants to the other. The question in 
regard to N. which has caused more 
controversy than any other is that res- 
pecting neutral goods on belligerent 
vessels, and vice versa, it was at first 
held that the ownership of the goods oil 
board the vessels was the only thing to be 
considered; thus merchandise belonging 
to the enemy was seized on a neutral ship, 

I but neutral merchandise seized under a 
i hostile flag was restored. This system 
j led to so much inconvenience and irri- 
i tatiou that the opposite principle was 
J adopted, and neutral merchandise under 
a hostile flag was seized, and hostile 
merchandise was Safe under a neutral 
tifvg. See on this Contra sand ; I)i:e- 
LA RATION OK LONDON; 1) K.OI.A RATION OF 
' Paris. 

, It is a violation of X. for a neutral state 
> to make a money loan to a belligerent, but 
I it is more open to doubt in cases \\ here 
! the loan issues from neutral individuals. 

1 Though neutral states are not bound to 
prevent their subjects from lending money 
to belligerents in the ordinary way of 
business, they have, in circumstances of 
grave difficulty, deemed it right to impose 
restrictions, as in tho First World War, 
when the U.fcJ.A. declared that loans from 
Amer. bankers to any foreign nation which 
was at war was inconsistent with the true 
spirit of N. This declaration was depre- 
cated in America, but the secretary of 
state adhered to it. Aft to the use of 
ucutr&l ler. for fitting otit warships, tho 
locus clasKunts is the declaration of Jeffer- 
son, who held that it Was incompatible 
with tho sovereignty of the U.B.A. and 
tended to interrupt the peace and good 
understanding between' America aiul 
Great Britain to allow Fr. ships to be 
fitted out in Amer. ports’; and tho sound- 
ness of this opinion has never boon 
seriously questioned, Tho dividing lino 
between acts which the neutral is bound 
to restrain and those in which its subjects 
can engage at their peril is not always 
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easy to decide. The distinction came into 
prominence in the famous Alabama caso, 
where ultimately it was agreed, by the 
treaty of Washington, 1871, to refor the 
matter to arbitration (for the facts see 
Alabama, Tins). By the decision of the 
arbitration board la the Alabama case, it 
w os laid down that a neutral gov. is bound 
to use due diligence to prevent the fitting 
out in, or departure from, any of its ports 
ot a vessel which it has reasonable ground 
to believe is intended to carry on war with 
a power with which it is at peace ; and that 
it is bound to prevent a belligerent making 
use of its ports as a basis of naval opera- 
tions, or a source of recruitment of men or 
military supplies. It is the belligerents’ 
duty to respect neutral ter. and territorial 
waters, but it is hardly necessary to point 
out that Gcnnany in 1939 and after 
respected the rights of no neutral, either in 
these or in any other respect. Neutral 
states have the right to repress the inter- 
course of neutral citizens with citizens of 
cither belligerent, if desired. Belligerents 
have the right of blockade, of anjary 
(l.at. anjaria , forced service), of visit and 
search, and of the confiscation of contra- 
band of war. Neutrals must prevent any 
recruiting, etc.* for either belligerent, and 
must grant lm partial h i\nv privileges, etc., 
which are not considered as intervention in 
tin* struggle. 

The right of anjary was considered by 
the privy council in 1916, when the Crown 
claimed to requisition neutral property 
taken In prize. It was decided that the 
right Is to be enforced only by application 
to the court, which must determine 
whether, under tho particular circum- 
stances, it is exercisable. In 1918 Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. had recourse to the 
right in the case of property not in the 
control of the prize court, by requisitioning 
a number of Dutch vessels that were in 
Brit, and Amor, ports. A neutral is 
allowed to give asylum to the troops or 
vessels of belligerents in circumstances 
which ensure that the use of It9 hospitality 
will be unaggressive. Thu*, in 1871, a 
Pr. army sought asylum in Switzerland, 
and in tho First World War Brit, and Gcr. 
troops both sought refuge in Holland. 
Such troops must bo interned as far as 
possible at a distance from a theatre of 
war, but o Ulcers may be released on 
parole. It is agreed that belligerents may 
not erect on the ter. of a neutral a wireless 
telegraph station or apparatus intended to 
serve as a moans of communication with 
belligerent, forces, nor use any installation 
of the kind estab. by them before the war 
on the ter. of a neutral exclusively for a 
military end and which has not been 
opened for the service of public corre- 
spondence. Thus, In 1911, Groat Britain 
and France successfully protested against 
tho uso by Germany of wireless instal- 
lations In Ecuador and Colombia. 

. American Neutrality Legislation . — Even 
the most powerful states ore compelled 
sometimes to make sacrifices of neutral 
rights in order to keep out of war. This 
has been the caso in Amer. hisC os in 
1807 when Jefferson induced Congress to 
pass the Embargo Act, forbidding foreign 


commerce altogether by way of retalia- 
tion to Britain for her practice of searching 
Amer. vessels for refugee naval ratings 
and to France for the Berlin and Milan 
decrees; and again in 1935-37 when 
Congress passed laws giving up certain 
maritime rights. The freedom of the seas 
was, therefore, voluntarily sacrificed in 
the hope of keeping out of war. It wib 
largely in vindication of the freedom of the 
sons that the U.S.A. fought the war of 
1812 and that it entered the First World 
War in 1917. It would seem that trading 
with a belligerent is hardly consistent with 
N. in fact, though it may be allowed by the 
theory of international law. In the First 
World War Amer. sentiment was strongly 
pro-Ally before the abandonment of N. 
Amer. industry geared itself rapidly lo 
Anglo-Fr. war needs, and Amer. banks 
acted as purchasing agents for the Allies, 
floated loans for them, and eatab. allied 
credits, but Amer. trade with the central 
powers was reduced to negligible pro- 
portions. Consistently with its strong 
clement of isolationism or nationalism, 
coupled with disillusionment with the 
results of tho First World War, Congress 
strove from 1934 onwards to legislate a 
cast-iron N. In 1934, when war between 
Italy and Ethiopia was imminent, Con- 
gress wanted to erect insuperable barriers 
agaiiiht the export of arms, and laid down 
rigid rules applicable to all belligerents.' 
Roosevelt . on the other hand, wished to be 
in a position to carry out a policy of 
helping iu ‘collective effort’ against °the 
responsible and guilty party ‘or, in other 
words, ho wished the N. laws to give him a 
wide discretion, enabling him to deter or 
cripple aggressors and to help their vic- 
tims. No fewer thau fifteen X. Bills were 
introduced and the resultant was a 
measure which prohibited the export of 
arms or implements of war to any bel- 
ligerent nation, or to any country which 
might tranship to a bclligereu cade it 
unlawful for an Amer. vessel to carry arms 
for or to any belligerent; and authorised 
the President to warn Amer. citizens that 
they travelled on tho ships of belligerents 
at their own risk. The President was 
allowed no power to differentiate between 
righteous and wicked, aggressor or victim. 
Ho was permitted some discretion iu 
defining tho terms *arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war* and in extending 
the embargo to states which might become 
involved iu the conflict; but otherwise his 
hands were tied. There is but little doubt 
that President Roosevelt ought to have 
vetoed the measure, for there is evidence 
that when the Brit. Gov. was weighing 
the chances of war with Italy its cautious 
tendency was accentuated by the exist" 
cnee of this Amer. N, law. The Neu- 
trality Act, however, was silent on civil 
wars, or on wars partly civil and partly 
foreign, like the 2*$p. civil war, and when 
Germany, Italy, and Russia all took n 
free hand in that war. Congress tried fo 
repair tho omissh n by means of a joint 
resolution forbidding the export of arms 
to Spain (Jan. 8, 1937). This, however, 
operated unfairly to the Sp. republicans, 
for tho Brit, and Fr. Govs, bad failed to 
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S it other govs, to observe the ‘non- 
tervontion ' agreement which they had 
signed. Germany and Italy broke their 
neutral or 'non-intervention' pledges and 
sent not only munitions but men to the 
insurgents. Thus the embargo did not 
safeguard Amer. N. because that was 
uever threatened; it merely played into 
the hands of the aggressor nations. The 
N. law of 1935 expired on May 1. 1937. 
America's belief in collective security had 
gone. Congress was again rosolvcd on a 
rigid statute, especially one wliich should 
Include such vital war commodities as 
scrap metal, copper, and cotton. The 
N. law of May 31, 1937, retained the 
embargo on arms, etc., for all belligerents 
and the provision making it unlawful to 
deal in belligerents' securities: and it 
made travel by Ainers. on belligerent 
ships unlawful. It allowed the President 
to extend the embargo to any civil war 
which threatened the N. of the U.S.A. 
Its most striking provision, however, was 
the introduction of the ‘cash-and-carry* 
clause, which in effect meant that, after a 
Avar had begun those who wanted certain 
prescribed commodities or goods must 
come and get them and in effect pay for 
them. This Act, which was limited to two 
years' duration, marked the zenith of 
isolationist sentiment and was justifiably 
condemned by Mr. Cordell Hull as sub- 
stituting .‘a wretched little bob -tailed, 
sawed-off domestic statute for the estab. 
rules of international law.* Subsequent 
events, which need not be detailed here, 
showed that it utterly failed of its purpose 
and iu any case it was not flawless, for it 
was not truly neutral. The Act was in 
fact an encouragement to Germany’s 
aggressive policy, a* the Nazi Gov. 
naturally hopod that Britain and France 
would not bo able to get war material 
from America In wartime. Roosevelt 
urged repeal of the arms embargo early in 
1939 , and partial rejfeal avos approved by 
the House of Representatives in July 
1939 ; but the President insisted on full 
repeal and, eventually, Congress passed 
the Neutrality Act of Nov. 4, 1939 , Avhich 
prmided that Amer. arms, etc:., might be 
sold to belligerent countries only on a 
carth-and-carry basis. It was forbidden 
lu any person within the U.S.A. to buy 
bonds or other obligations of a belligerent 
country gov., issued after the outbreak of 
war, or to extend credits to such gov. with 
the exception of certain commercial credits 
of a character ordiuarlly used in peace- 
time. Amer. ships were forbidden to 
carry supplies to belligerents or to enter 
combat zones; the coasts of tho Brit. 
Jtalcfl, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and the Mediterranean were 
declared combat zones. Amer. citizens 
were not to travel on ships of belligerents. 
Licences were required for arms exports. 
The Act did not apply to Amer. republics. 

8m W. Hjfl, International Law , 1380; 
L. Jones, Amo ami Commerce , 1907; F. 
Birkenhead. International Jmw, 1927; 
L. Qppenbeim, International Law (vol. if.. 
Disputes , War , and Neutrality), J 928: ami 
N. G. Po litis, Neutrality et la paix, 1935. 
Neutrality, in chem., is the state of a 


substance that has no effeot on Indicators 
( q.v . ). More strictly, a neutral aqueous 
solution is one in which the equivalent 
concentration of hydrogen (q.v.) is exactly 
equal to that of the hydroxyl ions. On 
adding an acid to an alkali, a substance is 
at length formed that shows no reaction 
of cither an acidic or an alkaline character; 
the alkali and acid are then said to have 
neutralised one another. 

Neutrality Zone, American, zone of 
300 m., and In some places up to 600 m., 
around the whole Amer. continents 
except Canada, estab. by the ‘ Declaration 
of Panama ’ at a conference of the twenty- 
one Amer. republics at Panama on Oct. 3, 
1 939. It was suggested at this conference 
that all warlike acts at sea or in the air 
should be prohibited in this ‘zone of 
security,' and in cose of necessity enforced 
by Joint action. The zone of security, 
however, was estab. only in theory and 
provision was made for mutual consulta- 
tion on practical measures should hostili- 
ties occur in it . After tho battle off Monte 
Video (Dec. 13. 1939), iu which the 
Admiral Graf Spee (q.v.) was sunk, 
consultation was initiated, and nu\ul 
experts recommended that the republics 
should intern all belligerent AA'arsbips 
calling at Amor, ports. The Brit. Gov. 
protested against the estab. of the N. Z. 
as incompatible with international lav\, 
and as likely to lead to the Gera, using the 
Amer. ports as a sand liary for their 
ships. I n fact, the zone did not come into 
practical existence. 

Neutron, one of the elementary con- 
stituents of matter, a particle with the 
mass of a proton (q.v.) but no electric 
charge. The idea that such a particle 
existed was suggested by Lord Rutherford 
in 1920. It is perhaps a combination of a 
>rof on Avith a negativo electron. Ns. may 
»e obtained by the bombardment of 
(e.g.) beryllium by alpha particles, i.e. 
rapidly moving helium atoms which have 
lost tAVo negativo electrons and are there- 
fore charged Avith two units of positive 
electricity. It was the fact that the N. 
Iiits protons, the nuclei of hydrogen atoms, 
and the nuclei of other sorts of atoms that 
led to its discovery. The probability of 
interaction between a N. and an electron 
is according to the square of the ratio ol 
their masses, and as tho N. is over 2000 
times as massive as the electron this 
probability is over a million to one; and 
hence the chances of interaction between 
Ns. and electrons are a million times less 
than between Ns. ami protons. 

Neu-Ulm, tn. of Bavaria. Germany, 
situated opposite Ulm on the Danube. 
Pop. 12,700. I 

Neuve Chapelle, vll. In the dept, of 
Nord, France, 8 rn. S.WJ of Armentteres. 
There was an important battle Around 
N. C, in 1915, in which ?the old vil. was 
almost entirely destroyed. The battle 
lasted from March 10 to. March 12, 1915. 
Brit, and Indian forces Megan tho attack, 
In an effort to prevent Gor. reinforcements 
going to the K. front, and to assist the Fr. 
Tho BHt. won initial success, but by 
March 12, Ger. reinforcements had been 
brought up and no further ground was 
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captured, although the Brit, held the 
positions gained earlier. Brit, and Indian 
casualties totalled over 11,000 ( of which 
2527 were dead. In 1927 a memorial 
to the Indian dead was unveiled at N. C. 

Neuville, Alphonse Marie de (1836-85), 
Fr. painter, pupil of Delaoroix and Pioot. 
His large canvas depicting an episode in 
the siege of Sebastopol made a great sen- 
sation In 1859. This was followed by a 
series of military pictures dealing with 
the Crimean and Franco -Prussian wars. 


S l&teau with an elevation of 5000 ft., but 
i the S. it descends abruptly to the level 
of the Colorado R. (600 ft. above sea level). 
The extreme S. boundary is formed for 
about 150 m. by the Colorado, and the 
Humboldt R. flows across over 300 m. of the 
N. dist. but this and other smaller streams 
end in salt lakes known as sinks. The 
climate is very dry and the soil barren 
except where irrigation has been effected. 
There maize, wheat, barley, and potatoes 
are grown, but crops are chiefly sub- 
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Ills most famous picture* is ‘The Last 
Cartridges.’ He also collaborated with 
Dc table in the panorama of Hezonville, 
one of the best works of the kind. 

Neuwied, tu. of the Rhineland, Ger- 
many, on the Rhine, 8 m. N.NWV. of 
Koblenz. It possesses an anct. turtle 
famous for its Horn, antiquities. There is 
manuf. of iron goods, tobacco, aud soap. 
Pop. 21,500. 

Neuzen, or Terneuzen, srr, Tkrnkuzkn. 

Neva, riv. of Russia, which flows \V. 
from the S.W. corner of Lake Ladoga to 
the bay of Kronstadt, in the gulf of Fin- 
land. Its length, including windings, is 
about 40 ro,, and it is an important com- } 
morcial riv. 

.Nevada: 1. One of the W. mt. group 
states of the Amer. Union in the great 
Cordllleran plateau, between the Rocky 
Mts. and the Sierra Nevada, bounded on 
the N. by Oregon and Idaho, on the K. by 
Utah. Arizona, and R. Colorado, on the W. 
aud 3. by California. The surface Is a 


sldiary to the grazing of sheep and' 
cattle. There are some 5,000,000 ac. of 
forest. The leading occupation is mining, 
especially of silver and gold. Other 
minerals are copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
mercury, tungsten, gypsum, graphite, 
sulphur, vanadium, magnesite, antimony, 
nickel, cobalt, and borax. In 1945 the 
vaiueof themirieral output was 53 1, 51 7, 000. 
Copper smelting is the ohlef industry. 
The mts. have yielded over 51,000,000,000 
of mineral wealth, of which the former 
Comstock lode has produced 60 per cent. 
The chief tns. are Reno (21,300), which 
has a state unlv. and an aerodrome. 
Las Vegas (8400), Sparks (5300). and 
Carson city, the cap. (2400). Nevada was 
admit ted to the union la 1864, and is repre- 
sented in Congress by two senators and 
one representative, its legislature con- 
sists of a senate of seventeen members 
and an assembly of forty-one members. 
It has a land area of 110,540 sq. m., 1300 
of which is Indian reservation. In this 
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state the death penalty is inflicted by 
means of lethal pas. The short period of 
residence for divorce, six weeks, makes 
Bono a favourite resort for this purpose. 
Pop. (1940) 110,200; estimated pop. in 
1944, 156,445, au Increase of ovor 41 per 
cent. See J. G. Scrugham, A Hist on/ of 
Hevada, 1935, and D. L. Morgan, The 
lluwboldt: Highroad of the West, 1943. 

2. City and co. seat of Vernon no., 
Missouri. U.S.A., 88 m. S. of Kansas city. 
The chief industries are the smelting of 
lead and zino and the manuf. of paper, 
lumber, siieet metal, and bricks. Coal is 
mined in the vicinity. Pop. 8100. 

Nevers (anct. Novlodunum), chiot tn. 
of the dept, of Ni^vre, France, on the r. b. 
of the Loire at its confluence with the 
Ni6vro. It is the seat of a bishopric. 
The cathedral of St. Cyr dates back to the 
fourteenth century. Manufs. include iron 
goods, chemical products, footwear, and 
porcelain. Pop. 116,700. 

Neveu, Ginette (1919-49), Fr. violinist, 
b. in Paris. She studied at the Purls 
Conservatoire and with Karl Flcsch, lirst 
appearing in public with the Colonno 
orchestra, when she was soven years old. 
.’■die appeared with leading Brit. orchestras 
many times between 1945 and 1949. Her 
interpretation of Beethoven was particu- 
larly outstanding: at her death she had 
estab. a reputation as the leading woman 
violinist of the contury. Her talent could 
only be compared with that of Yehudi 
Menuhin. She was killed in an aeroplane 
.mcident in the U.S.A. 

Neviansk, tn. of the Sverdlovsk Region 
of the K.S.F.S.R.. on the Nciva It., 50 ni. 
X.N.W. of Sverdlovsk. It is known for 
its metallurgy riches. Pop. 16,500. 

Neville, Henry (1620-94), Eng. author, 
interested himself in politics. His activi- 
ties displeased Cromwell, who banished 
him from London in 1654. He entered 
Parliament on the dgath of the Protector 
HiJmI sat at Westminster for some years. 
He was, in 1663, arrested, and acquitted, 
on the grounds of complicity in the York- 
shire rising. Ills trails, of Maehiavelli’s 
works (1675) is well known, and he wa.-> 
the author of many effective lampoons, 
lm-luding Shuffling , Cutting , and Dealing 
in a Game of Pieguet (1659), being directed 
against Oliver Cromwell and others. 

Neville, Richard, first Earl of Salisbury 
(1400-60), son of Ralph N„ lirst earl of 
Westmorland. He acquired his title 
through his wife in 1429, laying claim to it 
on the death of his father-in-law. He was 
warden of the W. Marches, and as such 
persuaded York to lay down his arms in 
1 152, and when the latter gained control 
of the gov., during Henry VI /s madnot*;. 
gave him his support and was made 
chancellor. He was defeated by the 
Lancastrian forces at Ludford (1459) and 
fled to France, hut returned in 1460 and 
remained in charge of London while 
Warwick we#t to meet the Lancastrians at 
Northampton. He was captured after 
the battle of Wakoflcld and murdered In 
Pontefract Castle. 

Neville, Richard, see Wabwick, Kakl 
op. 

Neville's Cross (Durham), nee Damp II. 


Nevin, Ethelbert Woodbrldge (1862- 
1901), Amor, composer, b. at Edgeworth. 
Pennsylvania, lie studied at Berlin. 
Boston, and Paris, lived in Franoe many 
years. but returned to America twelve 
months beforo his death. Among liiB 
works are Water Scenes (1898) and The 
Rosary (a song which had a tremendous 
vogue, 1898). 

Nevinson, Christopher Richard Wynne 
(1889-1946), Eng. painter, etcher, and 
Uthographcr, b. in London, son of Henry 
Woodd N. (q.v . ). He studied art at St. 
John’s School of Art, the Slade Sohopl, 
and in Paris. Becoming known for war 
paintings, his first exhibition of these 
being in 1916, in 1917 he was appointed 
an official war artist. Some of his war 
pictures were bought by the Imperial 
War Museum and the Canadian War 
Memorials Fund. His subjects cover a 
wide range, but he is concerned loss with 
artistic eifects than with emphasising Ins 
comments on life. He made use of cubist, 
futurist, and similar expedients in design, 
though less from intellectual conviction 
than as au experiment. Among his best 
works are ‘The Now Forest* and 4 Autumn 
Sunshine,' both of wliieh give the effect, 
of depth. His etchings Include ‘Manor 
Gates,* ‘Looking through Brooklyn 
Bridge,' ‘Cornish Landscape/ ‘Ebb Tide, 
llye/ ‘Barmouth Estuary/ ‘Steam and 
Steel/ and ‘The King is Dead’ (a pastel 
head). Some have been bought by the 
Brit. Museum, Tate Gallery, Birmingham 
and other city art galleries. Harvard 
Univ., etc. He pub. ah ntitohiographicnl 
vol.» Paint and Prejudice (1937). 

Nevinson, Henry Woodd (1856-1941), 
Eng. journalist, b. in Leicester and edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury, Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Jena He wrote 2 vols. of 
sketches and a Life of Schiller (1889) which 
distinguished him iw a writer of rain 
quality. As a war correspondent for the 
Dnilu Chronicle in the S. African war, ho 
shared all the horrors of tho siege of Lady- 
smith. Meantime his Plea of Pan (1UU1) 
ami Jlclween the Acts (1903) had won him 
fame. A Journey to Angola on commis- 
sion from Harper’s Magazine resulted in 
the revelations of A Modern Slarery 
(1906). lie investigated tho revolution 
in Russia, which he described in The 
Dawn in Russia (1906). He was corre- 
spondent for the Manchester Guardian in 
too First World War on tho W. front., and 
Jate»* at the Dardanelles, .Salonika, and 
Versailles. His Dardanelles Campaign 
(1918), together with Essays in Freedom 
(1909) ami Essays in Rebellion (1913), will 
he remembered as among his finest work, 
lie also wroto Lines of Life (a hook of 
verse) (1920); Original Sinners (a gallery 
of portraits) (1920); a Critical study of 
Goethe, 1931; Running 'Accompaniments 
(essays) (1936); and. in 1939, Films of 
Time (fantasy). H is lash work was a book 
of criticism and recollection with Thomas 
Hardy asthe subject (pub, posthumously). 

Nevis (formerly Nievis or Mevis), one 
of the Leeward Is., Brit. W. Indies, in tho 
presidency (formed In 1882) of St. Kitts, 
Nevis, and Anguilia. It lies in 17° 14' N. 
and 62 u 33' W., and is separated from Si. 
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Kitts by a narrow strait. It has an area 
of 50 so. m. and a pop. of 15,000. Like 
St. Kitts the is. is volcanic but, unlike 
St. Kitts, it is to a great extent covoqjd 
with volcanic ashes from former eruptions ; 
it is In fact ouo large mb. oono. rising to a 
height of 3000 ft. Sugar-growing was 
formerly the prin. industry, bnt the 
cultivation of Sea Is. cotton has taken its 
place. Coco -nuts, yams, sweet potatoes, 
etc., are also cultivated. The climate, for 
a tropical is., Is bracing and healthy, the 
average Ann. rainfall is 53 In., and the 
temp, ranges between 70° and 85® F. 
There are practically no streams, and the 
water supply is derived from a catchment 
area high up on the mt. and stored in 
publio reservoirs, which furnish Charles* 
town, the cap. (pop. 1200), and some 
country dists. In Charlestown, which 
lies on the shore of a wide-curving hay. 
are the remains of the house in which 
Alexander Llamilton, who drafted the 
constitution of the U.S.A., was b. (Jan. 

1 1. 1757). The ancestral estate to the 
h.E. of the tn. is still known as ‘Hamil- 
ton’s.* The old Hath House Hotel is a 
conspicuous building near by and serves 
as a link with the past when Nevis was a 
fashionable health resort noted for its hot 
springs. The house N i '"' solidly built 
that it has resisted the huuicanes of over 
a century. Many old writers testify to 
the merits of the waters from the thermal 
springs, including Richard JJloino and 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, author of the Natural 
History of Nccis (1745). It was in Nevis 
that Nelson met and married his bride, 
the widow of Frances Xisbct arid niece of 
Herbert, president of Nevis. Nelson and 
Mrs. Nishot were married at Montpelier, 
March 11, 1787, and the record of the 
marriage is still to ho seen in the register 
at Fig Tree Church. Nelson's memory is 
also perpetuated by Nelson’s Watering- 
place, a creek 3 m. N. of the cap. Nevis 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493 and 
was ho named by him because its cloud- 
capped summit resembled tiievr or snow. 
The is. was included in the grant to the 
carl of Carlisle in 1027 and colonised by 
Eng. settlers from St. Kitts in 1028. The 
settlement was nearly destroyed by the 
Spaniard-* the following year, and in 
1700 it was laid waste by the Fr.. who took 
away some 3000 slaves. The is. was 
captured by the Fr. under the Marquis 
Bouill6 in 1782, but was re-tored to Eng- 
land by the treaty of Versailles iu 178^. 

Nevis, Ben, see Ren Nkvk 

New Amsterdam: 1. Tn. of Brit. 1 
Guiana, on the Herbiee. 03 m. S.E. of 
Georgetown. The tn. is traversed by 
canals. Pop. 10,000. ‘2. The old Dutch 

name for what Is now New York city. 

Newark, Lord, sec Leslie. David, 

Newark: 1 . municipal and pari. bor. of 
England, in the co. of Nottingham, on 
a navigable branch of the It. Trent, 
lft m. a.W. of Lincoln. The par. church, 
a large and elegant edillee, though often 
robuilt, still shows traces of its original 
Norman character. There Is uianuf. of 
machinery, and Iron and brass founding, 
as well as a large trade in corn, malt, 
and cattle. There are maun fs. of a 


special kind of plaster. The castle of N., 
in which King John d. in 1216, was built 
early in the twelfth century. The ruins 
now form an attroctive feature of a public 
pleasure ground. Pop. 22,800. 2. City 

and the eo. seat of Licking co., Ohio. 
U.8.A.. 33 m. K. of Columbus. It Is the 
trade centre of an agric. region, and 
mauufs. stoves, steel, and furnaces, 
bottles, glass, crockery* etc. Denison 
Unlv. is situated here and It is a summer 
resort. Pop. 31.400. 3. City and port of 

entry of New Jersey, U.S.A.. co. seat of 
Essex co., on N. Bay, about 8 m. \V. of 
New York. There is a Rom. Catholic 
cathedral, and the city is the see of a 
Rom. Catholic aud of a Protestant epis- 
copal bishop; 30,000 workers are em- 
ployed in nineteen assurance companies. 
The manuf. of shoos and other leather 
products, especially patent leather, be- 
came an important industry early in the 
nineteenth century. Other manufs. arc 
felt hats, carriages, chairs, jewellery, 
clothing, brass- and iron-work, machinery, 
chemicals, varnish, enamelled goods, 
corsets, cigars, buttons, and art pottery. 
There is an airport. Pop. 429,700. 

Newbattle, par. in the co. of Midlothian, 
comprises t lie vils. of Newtongrango (pop. 
6000) and Easthmisps (pop. 1800), princi- 
pally mining. Newbattle Abbey, 1 in. 
S. of Dalkeith, was built by David I. in 
1140. 

New Bedford, seaport city of Bristol 
co., Massachusetts, U.S.A.. on Buzzard’s 
Hay, 55 m. S. of Boston. It was once the 
centre of the Amer. whale-tlsheries. Oil 
refining, tanning, boot and shoo making 
are earned on, besides the manuf. of silk 
aud woollen goods. It lias oil and candle 
factories, soap factories, sev. large cotton- 
mills, hoop-iron manufactories, and barrel 
factories. Of late years the oil business 
lias declined, but N. H. has become one 
of the chief raw cotton concentration 
points in the E. It inanufs. also cotton- 
spinning machinery, cotton goods, silk, 
mid cut glass. It is n summer resort and 
has a textile school. Pop. 1 10,300. 

New Born, eitv and co. seat of Craven 
co.. N. < arolina. 85 m. N.E. of Wilmington. 
Its chief manufs. include lumber, turpen- 
tine. and cotton goods. Pop. 11,800. 

Newbery, Francis (1743-1818), Eng. 
publisher, was the son of John N., whose 
business ho inherited in 1767. Subse- 
quently the tlrm was N. & Harris, and in 
later years it was known as Griffiths & 
Far ran. As a publisher X. did not show 
the acumen or industry of his father. 

Newbery, John (1713-67), Eng. pub- 
lisher and bookseller. 6. at Waltham St. 
Lawrence, Staffordshire. When seventeen 
years old he went to Reading and procured 
employment in the Mercury offices. lu 
17 45 he opened a publishing house m 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; here he started 
newspapers, and amongst his contri- 
butor.-. were Johnson and Goldsmith. 
Ho bad often meditated a library for 
young people, and i \© venture, when inn do, 
proved a great success. The well-known 
hooks, (lowly Two Shoes and Tommy 
Trip and his i)off Growler, may bo recalled, 
also the Lilliputian Magazine. It seems 
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that the writers of these stories under the 
titles ‘The Renowned Story of Giles 
Gingerbread ’ and ‘Miss Margery Two 
Shoes* were the brothers Giles and 
Griffith Jones. They appeared in N.’s 
Juvenile Library ana also in the ‘Lilli- 
putian Histories* written by the Jones 
brothers. 

Newbold and Dunstan, see Whitting- 
ton and Nkwbold. 

Newbolt, Sir Henry John (1862-1938), 
Eng. barrister, author, and poet, b. at 
Bilston, Staffordshire, where his father 
was vicar. He was educated at Clifton 
College, Bristol, and Corpus Christ!, 
Oxford. Called to the Bar in 1887, he 
practised for two years. Ho edited the 
Monthly Review, 1900-4. In 1892 his 
fli-st book. Taken from ' the Enemy fa 
Napoleonic novel), was pub., and in 1895, 
Manfred,, a tragedy. But his fame rests 
chiefly on the poems in Admirals All 
which appeared in Longman's Magazine, 
in 1897. He was knighted in 1915 and 
became a C.H. in 1922. He also wrote 
The f stand Race (1898); Stories from 
Froissart (1900); The Sailing of the Istng- 
ships (1902): Songs of the Sea (1904); The 
Year of Trafalgar (1905); The Old Country 
(1906); Songs of the Fleet (1906); The 
Twymans (1911); Poems, New and Old 
(1912); Book of the Blue Sea (1914); Book 
of the Thin Red Line (1915); Tales of the 
Ureal War (1916); Book of the Happy 
Warrior (1917); Book of the Long Trail 
(1919); Book of Good Hunting (1920); 
Naval History of the War (1920); Studies , 
Green and Gray (1926); and New Paths on 
Helicon (1927). N.’s romances had their 
own charm, but they were not altogether 
successful in challenging the conventional 
methods of the historical novel. H1 b The 
Y ear of Trafalgar (1905) works out a con- 
vincing explanation of Nelson’s and 
Collingwood’s tactics in the battle, and, 
with its appendix of Trafalgar poems and 
ballads, made him a reputation as a naval 
historian as well as a naval poet. Some 
years later he was invited to complete the 
work of Sir Julian Corbett as the official 
naval historian of the First World War. 
His own unofficial naval hist, is written 
with more freedom. He was prof, of 
poetry in the Hoyal Society of Literature 
from 1911 to 1921. See W. Archer, Pods 
of the Younger Generation , 1902, and C. 
Kcruahan, Six Famous Living Poets , 1922. 

Newbridge, tn. in co. Kildare, Eire, on 
the Liffey, 41 in. N.E. of Kildare. Pop. 
4000. 

New Brighton: 1. Bor. of Beaver co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 27 m. N.W. of 
PlttMmrg, connected with Beaver Falls 
by a bridge. Its chief monufs. are flour, 
lumber, pottery, carriage*, nails, bricks, 
and machinery. Pop. 10,000. 2. Tn. 

on Staten Is., New York city, incorporated 
with the her. of Richmond in 1898. 3. 

Watering-placa, in the co. of Cheshire, 
England, 4 n* N.W. of Birkenhead. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 9 

New Britain: 1. largest is. of the Bis- 
marck Archipelago in the Pacific Ocean, 
off the coast of Papua* has a mean breadth 
of 50 m. and is 300 m. long. It is very 
undeveloped except on the Gazelle 


Peninsula in the N. and in the S.. where 
there are some plantations. The interior 
is but little known. A int. chain traverses 
the entlro length of t he is. aud there are 
active volcanoes, including the peak 
called the Father (7500 ft.). There are 
some good harbours, but Simpson har- 
bour, in Blanche Bay, is the only one 
visited regularly by oversea shipping. 
Copra is the chief product, auri coffee aud 
cocoa are also cultivated. Gasmata. on 
the S. coast, is a gov. station, and Rabaui 
(non-native pop. 4700) has a good 
anchorage. It was repeatedly bombed by 
aircraft, both Jap. and Australian, in the 
Second World War. Tho tn. was badly 
damaged, and iu 1947 it was decided to 
make Koknpo, 14 m. S.E. of Rabaui, the 
administrative cap. in its place. N. B. 
was discovered by Dampicr in 1699. The 
natives are Melanesians. Area of N. B. 
and arl I ace Dt is. is about 14.600 s(j. m. 
Pop. (Indigenous) 90,000. 2. city of 

Hartford co., Connecticut, U.J3.A., 9 m. 
S.W. of Hartford. Its chief manufs. art* 
hardware, household electrical appliances, 
bearings, tobacco, foundry and machine 
shops' goods, hosiery and knitted goods, 
and cutlery. Pop. 69,000. 

New Brunswiok: 1. E. prov. of tho 
dominlou of Canada, is bounded on the 
N.W. by the bay of Chaleur, on the N.E. 
by the gulf of St. Lawrence aud tho Btrail 
of Northumberland, on tho S. by Nova 
Scotia and the bay of Fuudy, and on the 
S.W. by the state of Maine. These 
waters provide tho prov. with a ver\ 
extensive sea coast, 500 m. in extent, and 
indented by spacious bays, inlets, and 
harbours, which afford safe amt com- 
modious anchorage for shipping. The 
chief are Fundy. Chigneeto, and Cumber- 
land Bn>s. tho last, two being merely ex- 
tensions of the first; Passamaquoddy Ba\ 
in the S. : Vorte, Shedlac, Cocaigne, Richf- 
bucto, and Miramichi Bays on the N.E., 
and the bay of Chaleur, 80 in. long by 
27 m. broad, in the N.W. The surface 
is for tiie most part fiat or undulating. 
With the exception of the dist. in the N.W. 
bordering on Canada and the R. Rest!- 
goucho, no portion of N. B. is very high. 
The shores on the E. coust, and for 20 m. 
Inland, are flat. The most S. point is a 
little .*8, of 45° N. lat., and Its most N. 
a little N. of 48°. To the S.W. is a group 
of is. belonging to the prov., the most 
important of which are Grand Manan, 
Campobello, and the W. Isles. The 
prov. of N. B. abounds in rlv«. The prin. 
are the St. John and the St. Croix, the 
former 450 m. and the latter 100 m. in 
length, and both falling Into the bay of 
Fundy; and of the rivs.; that flow east- 
ward into the gulf of St. Lawrence are 
tho Rlchibucto, the Miramichi, and 
the Restlgouche. The I prov. con talus 
numerous lakes, one of which. Grand 
Lake, is 1 00 sq. m. in areaj The soli is deep 
and fertile, over 950 ; 000fao. being agrtc. 
land, producing a variety Of crops amongst 
which oats and barley • are prominent. 
The fisheries are valued at about 5,000.000 
dollars annually. The olJmate is remark- 
ably healthy, tho autumn, ©specially the 
season called the Indian summer, being 
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particularly agreeable. There is a wide 
variety of minerals, such as iron, copper, 
antimony, lend, zinc, tungsten, manganese, 
bituminous coal, and gypsum, but by no 
means all of these arc worked, and the 
chief active mining in recent years has 
been in coal and gypsum. The most 
important iron deposits so far discovered 
are those In the Austin lirook dist. of 
Bathurst co. Limestone is abundant in 
the H. and the freestone of the prov., 
unsurpassed for beauty and durability. 


Newburgh: 1. Royal and municipal 
burgh and seaport In Fifeshire, Scotland, 
on the ilrth of Tay. Its chief manufs. are 
linoleum and oilskin. It is also engaged 
In salmon fishing. Pop. 2500. 2. City 
in Orange co., New York, U.S.A., on the 
Hudson R., 00 m. N* of New York. Its 
chief manufs. are cotton and woollen 
goods, silk, paper, machinery, and flour 
Pop. 31,800. 

Newburn, vi). and dist. in Northumber- 
land, England, on the Tyne, 51m. N.W 
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commands a high price in the U.S.A. 
The value of mineral production was 
$4,400,004 in 1046. Lumbering and the 
inamif. of wood-pulp are the leading 
industries, but woollen goods, machinery, 
sugar, and paper are also manufactured. 
Oil and natural gas are produced. The 
water-power resources of N. B. are great 
and it is estimated that the available and 
developed power is as much as 160,000 
h.p. The prov. is represented in the 
Dominion Senate by ton members and in 
the Commons also by ten. N. D., together 
with Nova Scotia, originally formed one 
Fr. colony, called Acadia, or New France, 
ft was ceded to the Eng. in 1713 and was 
first settled by Brit, colonists in 1764. 
Twenty years subset juen My. in 1 784, it was 
separated from Nova Scotia, and made 
an independent colony. The cap, is 
Fredericton (10.062); the largest tu. is 
St. John (51,741). Area 27,986 sq. m. 
(Crown lands 7,500,000 nc.). Pop. 457,400. 
2. City of New Jersey, U.S.A. , lies on the 
S. bank of the Raritan R., at the head of 
navigation, 15 m. from its mouth and 30 
m. S.W, of New York. H manufs. cotton, 
leather, and machinery. Pop. 33,180. 

E.E. 9 


of Newcastle. It is engaged in coal- 
mining and iron -founding. Pop. of urban 
dint. 10,900. 

Nowbury, municipal bor. and mrkt. tn. 
of Berkshire, England, on the R. Ken net. 
17 in. S.W. of Reading. Qlose by is the 
hamlet of Spoon, built on the site of the 
Rom. Spin®. The tn. has excellent 
shopping facilities and there are a few 
light industries. There is a well-known 
racecourse. During the Civil war the 
neighbourhood of N. was the scene of two 
battles, neither of them being decisive. 
During the second of theso battles. Don- 
ningt-on Castle, resisted the Parliamen- 
tarians. being held by Its governor Sir 
John Hoys. One mile S.W. of N. on the 
Andover Road is a memorial to Lucius 
Carey, second Viscount Falkland, who 
fell in the first battle of N. Pop. 18.000. 

Newburyport, city, port of entry, co. seat 
of Essex co., Massachusetts, U.8.A., on the 
Merrimao R., 37 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 
The prin. industries are the mauuf. of 
boots, shoes, celluloid collars, ootton and 
woollen goods. The city has a safe 
harbour and a fishing industry. N. is a 
I summer resort. Pop. 13,900. 
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New Caledonia, is. of the S. Pacific Henry co. f Indiana. U.H.A., 41 in. N.E. 
Ocean, belonging to France, and lying by E. of Indianapolis. Pop. 10.6U0. 
about 720 in E.N.E. of the coast of Newcastle, Duke of, see Cavknpisu, 
Queensland in Australia, in iat. 20°-22°, Willjam. 

30' S., long. H*4"-187° E. It is about Newcastle, Thomas Pelham Hollos, first 
200 xu. in length. 30 in. in breadth. It is Duke of (1603-1708), eldest son of tho first 
of volcanic origin, is traversed in the Baron Pelham, assumed tho name of 
direction of its length, from N.W. to S.E. Holies in 1711, on succeeding to the 
by a range of mts., which iu some cases estates of his uncle, John Holies, duke of 
reach the height of about 8000 ft., and is N. He was in 1715 created duke of N. 
surrounded by sandbanks and coral reefs. He was appointed lord chamberlain in 
There are secure harbours at Port. JUvlade 1717, and secretary of state for the 8. 
and Port St. Vincent, the former on the Dept, in 1724. Thirty years later he suc- 
N.E., the latter on the S.W. part of the is. needed Pelham as Prime Minister, aud in 
In the v alleys the soil is fruitful, producing 1757 formed a coalition with Pitt, but 
the coco-nut, banana, mango, breadfruit, resigned as Bute came into prominence, 
etc. The sugar-cane is cultivated, and the He was lord privy seal in Hnckingham’s 
vbie grows wild. The coasts support first administration (1765-66). 
considerable tracts of forest, hut the mts. Newcastle: 1. Tn. of Natal, IS. Africa, 
are barren. N. C. is rich in minerals: near the Drakenberg Mts.. about 130 m. 
nickel, chrome, cobalt, silver, gold, lead, N.W. of Pietermaritzburg. It produces 
manganese, antimony, platinum, and coni and petroleum. Pop. (whites) 2800; 
zinc are all found in various parts. Copper (others) 4000. 2. Tn., York co.. W. 

lias been worked in the N., and iron und Australia, 52 in. N.E. of I’t rth. Pop. 600. 
lead exist in considerable quantities. 3. Or Greater Newcastle, city and port 

Polynesian immigrants have impressed on the Hunter It., New 8, Wales, 73 m. N. 
flu nisei ves deeply on these Melanesian of Sydney. It is the largest tn. of New 
is. On the \V. const the negroid face and S. Wales outside the metropolis, and is 
hair predominate; on the E. coast the dept mient mainly on coal -mining and tho 
tiner features and the taller stature of the iron and steel industries. Newcastle 
Polynesians are strikingly more apparent, Harbour (Port Hunter) i>, the second port 
while the tufts of the original negroid of New 8. Wales and tho fourth port of 
hair are lengthened out into curls or long Australia in regard to the volume of its 
undulations. The matrilfneal exogamy shipping trade. It ships coal, iron, steel, 
social system has evidently yielded to u wheat, wool, and frozen merit. Now- 
.-5 stem of father-right, and tribal divs. castle is primarily a coal-loading port, and 
with hereditary chiefships. It is believed the proximity of the coalfields has led 
that the New Caledonians have been deeply to the rstab. of important industries, 
influenced by the Maoris, who come to including the very up-to-date iron and 
N . C. for the greenstone. The stonework steel works, in the dist. (a decade ago 
and petroglyphs also seem to indicate the pop. was only 12,0010. Tho city 
m me former immigration from the E. of Greater Newcastle is 36 sq. in. in area. 
One of the most striking things about including the former city of Newcastle, 
N.r. is the swarms of children: the average and ten former suburban municipalities, 
family is seven or eight and a dozen Is not (he union of the city with the inunici- 
imeomxnon. One of the factors in the pall tics being formed on April 2, 11)38. 
tranquillity of the lifq and the contented- Pop. (Greater Newcastle) 127.200. 4. Til. 
mss of the colonists, if not also In the of New Brunswick, on the Miraniichi It., 
ample birthrate, is the excellence of the close to its mouth. Pop. 3800. 5. Sea- 

climate. especially on the E. const where port tn. in co. Down, N. Ireland, on Dun- 
lin* trade winds blow most of the year, drum Hay. 11 m. 8.W. of Downpatrick. 
The cap. is Noumea (10,400). N. C. is It is engaged in fishing. Pop. 2000. 6. 

administered by a governor and privy Mrkt. in. in co. Limerick, Eire, 26 ni. S.W. 
council. There is also an elective council- of Limerick. Pop. 2800. 
gtneral of fifteen members. There is a Newcastle under Lyme, mrkt. tn. and 

narrow -gauge railway from Noumea to pari, anil municipal bor. of Staffordshire, 
1 aita (20 m.). England, on the Lyme brook, 2 ui. W. 

N. C. was discovered by Capt. Cook in of Stoke-on-Trent. The par. church of 
1774. In 1854 the hr. took otficial St. Gilts has a square tower of red sund- 
posscssion of it and made it a convict stone dating tmni the twelfth centur.v . the 
station. Its area is 8548 sq. m„ and It has remainder having been rebuilt between 
a pop. of 61 .250. Dependencies of N. C. 1873 and 1876. The tn. was formerly 
are the is. of Pines, Wallis Archipelago, noted for its manuf. of hats. Now tho 
Futuna and A lofl. Loyalty Is., II uon Is., chief industries are brewing, malting, 
B61cp Archipelago, and Chesterfield Is. tanning, and the manuf. of, tinny clothing, 
See J. Macmillan Drown, Peojjles and pa per, cotton, etc. Pop. 17,200. 
Problems of Ihe Pacific , 1927. Newcast e upon Tyne, city and co.,aml 

New Castile, see Castilla la Nuf.va. a co. and pari. bor.. o! Northumberland, 

New Castle: 1. Co. seat of Lawrence England, situated on the. north hank of 
co., Pennsylvania, U.3.A., on the Shea- the II. Tyne, about 8 in. from the mouth 
ango It., 50 nt*N.\\ . of Pittsburgh. The of the riv. and the North Hba, and 272 ni. 
region Is rich in coal, iron, and other north of London. The city Is within the 
minerals, and the chief mannfs. are tin- geographical co. of Northumberland, but 
plate, fire-brick, flour, steel wire, glass, was created a co. of itself by charter of 
and iron goods. Its stripping trade is also Henry IV. in 1400. It was made n city 
extensive. Pop. 47,600. 2. Co. scat of in 1882. It is a quarter sessions bor. 
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anrl an assize tn., with a lord lieutenant 
appointed for the city apart from the co. 
of Northumberland. The chief magistrate 
of the city has been styled mayor since 
1216; tho title of lord mayor was con* 
ferred by letters patent in 1906. The 
area of the city is 11,401 ac. and it is 
divided into four pari, constituencies. 
There are nineteen municipal wards, each 
returning three councillors to the city 
council, and there are nineteen aldermen. 
The city is the seat of the bishopric of 
N., created in 1882 by the severance of 
Northumberland and N. from the anot. see 
of Durham. Tho city is connected with 
Gateshead on the opposite hank of the 
Tyne by a number of fine bridges. 

N. has an interesting hist, and remains 
of its antiquity may still be seen. The 
linos of the Rom. station of Pons ACM , 
situated on Iladriun’s Wall (q.v.), are 
marked on the ground: many Rom. relics 
are in Blackgate (the Castle) Museum. 
According to John Belaud 'tho strength 
and magnificens of the Waullcs of this 
towne far passith all the Waullcs of the 
Cities of England and most of the Townes 
of Europa.* Of the walls so described 
by Leland In 1538, the greater part has 
now gone. Considerable portions have, 
however, been preserved, though for 
the most part in somewnat squalid sur- 
roundings. Tho work of building the 
wall, which was over 2 m. long, was 
begun in the latter part of tho reign 
of Henry 111. Before the Conquest 
the city was known as Monkchester. It 
owes its present name to the Norman 
castle built by Henry II. on the site of an 
older Rom. fortress. The castle belongs 
to the corporation, which has placed it 
under tho chargo of ttie N. Society of 
Antiquaries, whose museum of antiquities 
is in the Black Gate of the castle. As a 
port and coaling eeutre -N. came into 
prominenco towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, though coal was dug up 
in the reign of Edward 111. According 
to a charter of tho reign of Elizabeth, 
forty-eight persons were appointed to load 
coal here, and in 1699 200,000 chaldrons 
were exported. N.’s commercial pros- 
perity is due to its position on a tidal riv. 
and to the large quantity of excellent coal 
found in the neighbourhood. Tho prin. 
docks are the Northumberland, tho Albert 
Edward, and tho Tyno. Tho quay (2436 
yds. long), which is equipped with all 
mechanical appliances and communi- 
cates with Brit. Railways, forms a fine 
thoroughfare (Quayside) over a mile in 
length. It is the property of the corpora- 
tion and some of the berths arc of a depth 
of 30 ft. at low water. The banks on both 
sides of the Tyne are lined with wharves, 
factories, warehouses, and shipbuilding 
yards. Between the Scotawood Road, W. 
of the Central station, and the riv. are tho 
Elswlok shipyard, ordnance, and en- 
gineering works of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Company Ltd., now Vickors- 
Armstrong Ltd. (see also Armstrong, Sir 
William Georgf., first Baron). The 
chief industries, apart from shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, are Iron and steel 
manufactories, engineering and boiler* 


making shops, locomotives, chemica 
manufactories, and lead and copper 
works. The exports, apart from coal, 
are iron and steel goods, machinery, 
chemicals, copper, cotton, canvas, linen, 
woollen and jute goods, firebricks and 
fireclay goods, oils, oil fuel (as cargo and 
bunkers), pitch, tar and resin; the chief 
Imports arc burnt ore, sulphur ore, 
chemicals, cement, grain, fruit and vege- 
tables, iron manufs., iron ore, petroleum, 
steel manufs., and timber. 

Radiatiiig from the Grey monument — 
an imposing ‘Rom. Doric column* 
surmounted by a statue of the second 
Earl Grey, Viscount Howiok, erected in 
1838 — Grey Street and Grainger Street 
are two of tho most important of the 
streets laid out early in the nineteenth 
century by Richard Grainger (1798-1861), 
a native of N., as part of his scheme for 
the development of the centre of the tn. 
Close to the Grey monument is Eldon 
Square (named after the lord chancellor) 
containing the city memorial to the men 
of N. who fell in the First World War. 
It is ari equestrian bronze representation 
of St. George, tho patron saint of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers. The Central 
railway stution was opened by Queen 
Victoria in 1850. Grainger’s street plan 
was laid out before the building of the 
Central station in Neville Street, and at 
that time the most important of tho 
approaches to the tn. from the S. was 
across the old Tyne bridge or from the 
quay; lienee Grey Street was made the 
widest and most imposing street in tho 
Grainger scheme. A full-length bronze 
statue of George Stephenson (q.v.) by 
John Lough of X. stands near the station. 
Here too is the Wood Memorial Hall (1870). 

Among the most notable of the public 
buildings is the cathedral dedicated to 
St. Nicholas of Myra and formerly the 
par. church of N. It la built In the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 
The earliest documentary evidenco of tho 
existence of tho church dates from about 
1123, but though tradition has it that the 
church of St. Nicholas was founded by 
Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, In 1091, 
it is believed that a church stood on the 
site long before then. The Norman 
church was destroyed by fire in 1216 and 
was replaced by a building in the Early 
Eng. stylo. The church as it exists to-day 
is, apart from the tower and steeple, 
mainly the work of fourteenth -century 
builders. Tho Perpendicular tower and 
steeple were built about 1430 by Robert 
Rhodes, a N. lawyer, but the name of the 
architect Is unknown. The nearly square 
tower is ‘singularly plain and massive in 
design; the whole effort of tho master 
mason who conceived it was concentrated 
i upon leading the eye up to Its crowning 
feature of a central pinnacle borne by 
flying buttresses’ (Hamilton Thompson); 
but the design of the tower has also been 
severely criticised, notably by Prof. 
Edward Augustus Freeman (q.v.). Other 
churches: St, Mary’s Rom. Catholio 
Cathedral, built in 1844 from the design of 
Pugin. Its tall graceful spire was added in 
1872. All Saints' Church was erected in 
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1796 on the site of an earlier church which 
was demolished; the most important 
object which survived the demolition is 
the magnificent brass of Roger Thornton 
(d. 1430), who was ten times mayor of N., 
and Agnes his wife (d. 1411). St. An- 
drew’s Church dates from the middle of 
the twelfth century* The churoh of St. 
John the Baptist is mainly of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The W. 
aisle of its north transept was constructed 
early in the fourteenth century, the nave 


Remains of the Norman wall of the oastle 
are still to be seen, for it is certain that in 
early Norman times a stone wall was built 
which, with the mound and buildings 
within, constituted the castle or castellum. 
but to-day the expression ‘the CastJe 1 
denotes only the keep or tower. The 
Blaok Gate is a later addition built by 
Henry III. about 1249. Of the S. wall 
more extensive remains aro extant. 
Including the Postern Gate. The keep, 
which is in Castle Square, was built by 



Valentine and Sons Ltd , Dun-lee 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE: THE BRIDGES 
The Tyne bridge, the swing bridge, and the high level. 


being later fourteenth -century work. On 
the wall is a memorial tablet to Richard 
Grainger, who was the son of a quayside 
porter. St. Ann’s Church was built in 
1768 with stones from part of the tn. wall. 
The church of St. Thomas A Becket was 
built in substitution for tbe old chape) of 
St. Thomas on Tyne bridge, which was 
pulled down in 1828. 

Tbe castle, which stands at the junction 
of Westgatf; Road and St. Nicholas Street, 
was probably called the New Castle to 
distinguish it from the older royal 
Northumbrian castle of Bamburgh, though 
it has been suggested that the name indi- 
cates that there was an older castle, of 
which nothing is known on tike site, or 
again, that *«fw* was used in relation to 
tne Pons Mtxi. The first castle, on the 
site of which we have any knowledge, was 
that built by Robert, the son of William 
the Conqueror, in 10 80, -of which structure, 
however, probably nothing survives. 


Henry II. between 1172 and 1177. The 
original appearance of the building has 
been altered by the erection of battle- 
ments which were added in 1810, a feature 
wholly alien to the style of architecture of 
the twelfth century. The roof of the 
spad/ms great ball of the castle is modern. 
The chapel of the castle is a fine example 
of late Norman architecture, the arches 
and arcading being decorated with 
elaborate chevron ornamentation. In 
tbe vaulted chamber known as the 
guard -room is a collection of interesting 
relics. From tbe roof is an extensive view 
of N. and Gateshead and, between them, 
the Tyne spanned by five bridges: the 
Tyne bridge, opened in £928 by King 
George V., with two main piers of steel 
and granite and a parabolic arch of steel 
lattice framework rising to a height of 
193 ft. above high-water mark; the swing 
bridge which was opened in 1870; the 
high-level bridge, designed by Robert 
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Stephenson, son of George Stephenson, 
and opened in 1849; King Edward VII. 
bridge, opened In 1906; anu the Redheugh 
bridge, built in 1870 but reconstructedln 
1900. 

The gildhall on the 'Sandhill' is the 
anct. centre of municipal gov. of the tn. 
Here also were held the sittings of the 
local courts of record. There is evidence 
of the existence of a gildhall as early as the 
thirteenth century. The old gildhall was 
rebuilt and enlarged in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and the new building 
was opened in 1658, and most of the 
Interior of the present building dates 
from that time. The ground floor 
is now a commercial exchange. The 
upper floor has a large hall lu which the 
freemen of the city still hold their gild 
meetings, and in which the commissions 
of assize are opened by the circuit judges, 
though all cases are actually tried at the 
Co. Moot Hall (1810). Opposite the 
gildhall Is the house, No. 41 Sandhill, 
in which Alderman Aubone Surtees lived, 
and from a window in which his daughter 
Bessie eloped in 1772 with John Scott, 
son of a coaltttter and merchant, who 
afterwards became Baron Eldon, the 
famous lord chancellor. In both the 
‘Sandhill* and thr ‘STur,’ may be seen 
some interesting old Elizabethan houses. 

Opening on the quayside are a number 
of narrow lanes called chares (from a 
Saxon word meaning ‘to divide*). Near 
the top of Pilgrim Street is High Friar 
Street, formerly called Greyfriar Chare, 
the sole topographical reminder of the 
existence of the once famous monastery of 
the Grey Friars of N. Duns Scotus is 
said to have been a brother at this 
monastery. In Northumberland Street 
or vioinity are many pnblle buildings, 
including the Mansion House of the city, 
and the new city hall and baths opened in 
1928. At the top of this street ts the site 
of the B arras bridge (a small bridge over 
a small stream), probably a corruption 
of the word ‘bars' or ‘barriers' indicating 
that here were the barriers of the tn. 
Hero is the traditional site of the long* 
drawn-out single combat (1388) between 
Harry Hotspur and the earl of Douglas 
before the battle of Otterburn. The 
Hancock Museum of Natural Hist, in 
Barras Bridge, opened in 1884, is a flue 
building containing the collections of the 
Natural Hist. .Society of N., Northumber- 
land, and Durham. In the galleries is a 
largo series of the original work of Thomas 
Bewick (1753-1828), the famous wood 
engraver, who was b. near N. There arc 
colleges of medicine and science belonging 
to the univ. of Durham, the Rutherford 
College and Commercial Institute, and the 
Royu Free Grammar School (1525). The 
ICiug’s College was founded in 1871 as 
Armstrong College, the title being changed 
in 1937. The main block of buildings 
Was opened by King Edward VII. Tn 
1906. Among the scholars of the 
grammar school were Adm. Lord Colltng- 
wood, Lord Eldon. Lord Stowoll, and Mark 
Akennde. The old school buildings were 
demolished in 1844, the new buildings tn 
Jesmond being occupied iu 1906. The 


Central Public Library contains over 
90,000 vols., apart from MSS. Behind 
the library is the Laing Art Gallery 
containing a permanent collection of 
Brit, water-colour drawings dating from 
the late seventeenth century. 

The chief residential suburb is Jesmond 
(Jesus Mt.). There are a number of 
parks and recreation grounds, including 
Jesmond Dene, Brandling, Armstrong, 
and Heaton Parks, the Town Moor and 
Castle Leazes. Among the societies 
founded in N. are the Tyneside Naturalists’ 
Club (1846), the North of England Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers (1852JL the N. 
Society of Antiquaries, and the Flue Arts 
Society. Pop. (estimated 1949), 290,400. 
See J. Brand, History and Antiquaries of 
Newcastle , 1789, and F. A. Wills (ed.). 
The City of Newcastle upon Tyne, 1949. 

Newohwang, Nuiehwang, or Yingkow, 
treaty pout in S. Manchuria. China. The 
tn. proper stands on the Liao R., 40 m. 
from the coast, but the name is usually 
applied to the port, 30 m. nearer the coast 
of the gulf of Laotung, which was 
originally called Muh-kow-ying. The Liao 
R. is here about I m. wide, but the port 
is ice-bound in winter. The surrounding 
country is Sat and marshy. The chief 
Industry is the manuf. of bean oil and bean 
cake which form the chief exports, with 
raw beans, ginseng, and raw silk. There 
are gold, iron, and silver mines. The 
U.S.A. and Great Britain abrogated their 
extra-territorial rights in 1943. Pop. 
106,000. 

New College, Oxford, founded by Wm. 
of Wykeham in 1379 as tho college of 
St. Mary of Winchester, the other title 
arising from the existence of St. Mary's 
College. The fine buildings still retain 
much of the founder's design, and are 
notable for the chapel containing his 
pastoral staff, also for the ololstors (conse- 
crated in 1400), and the massive detached 
tower. New buildings have been added. 
The lovely grounds contain portions of 
the old city wall. The original link with 
Winchester is maintained by tho reser- 
vation of ftve scholarships to bovs from 
Winchester College. Five fellowships ore 
known as Wykeham professorships. 

New Columbia, see Wr angel Island. 

Newcomb, Simon (1835-1909), Amor, 
astronomer, b. in Nova Sootia. In 1859 
he was appointed prof, of mathematics to 
the U.S. Navy, and later astronomer at 
the naval observatory, Washington, where 
ho superin tended the erection of the 
26 -in. equatorial telescope. From 1871 
to 1874 he w?is secretary to the 
commission for observing the transit of 
Venus, and in t832 observed the same at 
the Cape of Good Hope. From 188 1 to 
1893 he was prof, of mathematics and 
astronomy to Johns Hopkins Univ. Ho 
interested himself in the eclipses recorded 
by Ptolemy in the Atmaoexl and by the 
Arabian and later astronomers to the 
eighteenth century. N. studied chieily 
tho problems of gravitational astronomy. 
He wrote numerous books on astronomy 
and sociology, Popular Astronomy (1878) 
having a wide oiroulatlon. His Remin- 
iscences of an Astronomer was pub. in 1903. 
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Newcomen, Thomas (1663-1729), Eng. 
Inventor of the atmospheric steam ^ -engine, 
6. at Dartmouth. In 1705, together with 
Savery and John Galley, he took out a 
patent for a ‘ fire-engine ’ notable for its 
safety and economy. The engine of 
James Watt improved upon this by the 
use of a separate condenser. In 1723 ho 
set up an engine for drawing water at 
Griff, near Coventry. 

New Deal, policy adopted by President 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1933 to overcome 
the crisis which threatened the collapse 
of the economic system of the U.S.A. 
Up to the time of the N. D. the states were 
presumed to have Jurisdiction over almost 
all matter- of a social character; thus the 
hours and wages of labour, the conditions 
of factory work, the welfare of women and 
children, education, etc., were all matters 
of state, not federal, concern. The N. D. 
changed this, but it required a national 
catastrophe to Justify, and a bold adminis- 
tration to attempt, the change; and it 
was carried out only over the determined 
opposition of the supreme court. The 
N. D. legislation, which President Roose- 
velt’s administration introduced, con- 
sisted partly of measures for recovery and 
relief, partly of measures for reform. It 
comprised a series of far-reaching eco- 
nomic and social measures, which reversed 
revious attempts to end the depression 
y ordinary deflationary means, and it 
was largely designed by a body of profs, 
and other expert advisers (nicknamed the 
‘Brain Trust’) in 1932. Tho starting- 
point was the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933, which, together with 
its agric. corollary, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (providing for large- 
scale assistance to farmers), placed control 
of industry and agriculture in the hands 
of t lie President. It set on foot a generous 
programme of expenditure on public 
works, so as to stimulate business and 
provide employment: aims which were 
helped by devaluation of the dollar by 
40 per cent, and by the formation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which granted the necessary loans, anil’ 
b j t he abandonment of the gold standard. 
Ii inaugurated a comprehensive pro- 
gin mine for the conservation of natural 
rt sources, one of the chief instruments 
of which was the Civilian Construction 
Corps, which gave work to some 3,000,1)00 
young men. It set up elaborate systems 
of unemployment relief, and, by 1940, 
some sixteen billion dollars had been 
spent on direct relief and seven billion on 
public works. Workers were encouraged 
to form trade unions by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, 1935, which Act, 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 
(designed to provide reasonable hours and 
wages), were improvements on the labour 
provisions of the National industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933, which latter Act 
had been voided by the court in 1 935. A 
scheme of soefal insurance was introduced 
by t he Social Security Act. The Ban ki ng 
Act and the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion placed financial control in the bands 
of the administration, thereby breaking 
the power of Wall Street. The N. D. 


raised taxes on the incomes of the rich 
and of corporations. Jt set up the highly 
successful Tennessee Valley Authority to 
develop the resources of one of tho groat 
interior basins of the country through tho 
use of state -owned hydro-eloctrJc dams. 
In the field of labour, the N. D. enacted a 
series of epoch-making laws ; while among 
reforms In administration was the Hatch 
Act, which was directed against ‘per- 
nicious political activities' on the part 
of gov, employees and tho corruption and 
extravagance of political parties. Essen- 
tial parts of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act were declared invalid by 
the supremo court on May 27, 1935, and 
part of tho Agricultural Adjustment Act 
on Jan. 6, 1930, blit the chiof economic 
institutions inaugurated on the basis of 
those Acts remained in existence and 
exerted a considerable influence on Araer. 
developments. The N. D. policies did 
not end unemployment, but corlainly 
reduced tho numbers (17,000,000) by 
anything up to 10,000,000. 

To many contemporaries tlio N. D. 
seemed like a revolution, but in reality it 
was conservative in the same sense that 
the democratic policy of Jefferson and 
Wilson had been conservative. Its aim 
was to protect, against violation from the 
left or the right, the essentials of Ainer. 
democracy, namely, the balance of inter- 
ests under the constitution and security 
for property and for men. If in its philo- 
sophy the X. I). was democratic, in 
method it was evolutionary. * Because for 
fifteen years legislative reforms had been 
dammed up, they now burst upon the 
country with what seemed like violence, 
but when the waters subsided it was clear 
that they ran in familiar channels 
(Nevins and Com insurer). The conserva- 
tion policy of the N. 1). had been begun by 
Theodore Roosevelt; railroad und trust 
regulation was initiated some fifty >cars 
earlier; banking and currency reforms 
had been advocated by Bryan and, to 
some extent, achieved by Wilson; farm 
relief programme owed much to the 
Populist paily of tin* nineties; while in 
the sphere of international relations its 

S olicits were really continuations of 
tie traditional policies of strengthening 
national security, maintaining the freedom 
of the seas, supporting luvv and peace, and 
championing democracy in the W. world. 
See A. M. Bingham, Challenge to the New 
Deal , 1934 ; T. E. Dewey, The Case Against 
the Xew Deal , 1940; J. T. Adams. The 
Epic of America , 1940 od. ; A. Nevins and 
H. y. Commager, America; fhe Story of « 
Fret People, 19 42; and Frances Perkins, 
The Roosevelt J knew, 194$, 

Newdigato, Sir Roger. ■ fifth Baronet 
(1719-1806), Eng. antic# uiry, was u 
collector of anct. marbles, va^es, and 
books. lie Is, however, now principally 
remembered as the fmmdca of the N. prize 
for Eng. verse at Oxford. 

New economic Plan, see Hi ssia, History. 
New England, collective name applied to 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is., and 
Connecticut, in the N.E. of the U.S.A. 
Area 61,970 sq. m. Tho coasts were 
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explored by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
1583, and the diet, in 1614 by Capt. John 
Smith, who suggested the namo. 

New English, see under English 
IjANUUAGK, Old English. 

New European Order, see New Order. 

New Forest, name of a dist. in Hamp- 
shire ( q.v .), triangular in shape, and 
hounded on the W. by the R. Avon, on 
the S. by the roast, and on the N.E. by 
a line running from the borders of Wilt- 
shire along Southampton Water. Area 
about 145 sq. in. This triangle appears 
to have been a great wooded (list, from 
♦ ho earliest times and its present name 
dates from the Norman Conquest, when 
it was regularly afforested. Since that 
period it has remained a possession of 
the Crown. The prin. trees in the forest 
are the oak and beech, with large patches 
of holly as underwood. The oaks have 
been much used as timber for the Brit. 
Navy, The afforestation of this dist. by 
the Conqueror, enforced by savage 
forest laws, was regarded as an act of 
the greatest cruelty, and the violent 
deaths met by both of his sons, Richard 
and Win. Rufus, both of whom d. from 
arrow wounds in the forest, were looked 
upon as Judgments of Providence. A 
small breed of popv’U™* wild under its 
shelter. Among the places of interest 
in the forest are the vil. of Minstcad, and 
its church with a three-tiered pnlpit and 
two galleries; Lyndhurst (7.1?.) and its 
Vorderers Hall; Wilverley Post, with tire 
watch-tower; Winclielsea Moor; Brocken- 
hurst; and Beaulieu, with its ruined abbey 
of King John’s time. Under a Bill intro- 
duced in the House of Lords at the end of 
11)48 the verderers may authorise, on 
terms, the enclosure by the Forestry 
commissioners of up to 5000 ae. of forest 
land for the growth of timber: and also 
the enclosure, temporarily, of the anct. 
and ornamental woods so as to secure 
their preservation for regeneration. The 
verderers may also agree with the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the enclosure of up to 
3000 ac. for cultivation and the Improve- 
ment of grazing. Finally, the BUI 
provides for the reconstitution of the 
Court of Vorderers. Of the ten verderers 
one will be the official vordercr, five will 
bo eloctive, and four will l*e appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Forestry Commissioners, the local plan- 
ning authority, and an amenity preser- 
votion society to be designated. The Bill 
extends the purposes fur which th<5 ver- 
derers may make or alter by-laws. See 
J. R. Wise, The Sew Forest, its History 
and Scenery , 1883; R. Ij. P. Jovvitt, 
Hampshire , 1040; and B. Vesey -Fitz- 
gerald, Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 
1049. 

New Forest Pony, see under Horse. 

Newfoundland, is. prov. of Canada, for- 
merly a Brit, dominion, situated between 
.46° 37' and 51* 39' N. hit., and 52* 35' 
and 59° 25' W. long., on the N.E. side of 
the gulf of St. Lawrence; the greatest 
length from N. to S. is 350 in., and average 
breadth about 130 m. Its estimated area 
is 42,734 sq. m. and pop. at tho last 
census 318,177 (including Labrador). In 


shape it resembles an equilateral triangle, 
of which Cape Hauld on the N., Cape Race 
on the S.E., and Cape Ray on the S.W. 
form tho angles. By the decision, on 
March 1, 1927, of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, the Atlantic water- 
shed of tho Labrador peninsula, including 
the basin of the Hamilton, was awarded 
to Newfoundland (see Labrador). The 
remainder of the Labrador peninsula forms 
part of Quebec prov. Tho boundary 
was fixed as follows: A line drawn due N. 
from tho E. boundary of the bay of Ance 
Sablon as far as 52* N. lat., thence W. up 
to tho Romaine R., and then N. along 
tho 1. b. of that riv. and its head waters 
to their source, thence duo N. to the crest 
of the watershed, and thence W. and N. 
along the orest of the watershed of the 
rivs. flowing into the Atlantic until it 
roaches Cape Chidloy, at the entrance to 
Hudson Strait. The is., as seen from the 
sea, presents a wild and sterile appearance. 
Its surface Is diversified by mts., marshes, 
barrens, ponds, and lakes. The mts. in 
the Avalon Peninsula (stretching ri.E. 
from the main portion of the is., and 
connected with it by an isthmus of only 
about 3 m. in width) rise, in some cases, 
to 1400 ft. above sea level; and along the 
W. shore the height of 2500 ft. is fre- 
quently reached. The number of lakes 
is remarkable, and it has been estimated, 
though perhaps with some exaggera- 
tion, that about one-third of tho whole sur- 
face is covered with fresh water. The 
* barrens’ occupy the tops of hills. The 
coast-lino is everywhere deeply indented 
with hays and estuaries affording safe 
harbours. Of those inlets the prin,, 
beginning from the N. extremity of the is., 
arc Hare. White, Notre J)amo, Bonavista, 
Trinity. Conception. St. Mary’s, Placentia, 
Fortune, St. George’s, and St. John's 
Bays. Tho rivs., none of which are 
navigable for any distance, link the Likes 
of the interior with the shore, and are 
narrow and winding; occasionally they 
are used to drive machinery. The main 
streams are the Exploit, with its trlb. the 
Great Rattling, and the Humber. The 
soil is sterile and unproductive, althongh 
tlicro is considerable cultivation along the 
seaboard of the settled diets. As regards 
the strip of Labrador assigned to New- 
foundland in 1927, the outside coast -lino 
is bleak, but the shores of the bay ami 
rivs. are well wooded, and in some case6 
densely so, the timber being high and 
sound. The temp, of the Interior is 
similar to that of N. Canada. 

There are in Newfoundland about 4000 
permanent inhab. <1300 Eskimos, the 
remainder being of Brit, descent), ocoupied 
in the fisheries and in trapping. The 
pop. is greatly increased In summer by 
fishermen and sportsmen. The New- 
foundland cod fishery is world famous and 
has been the mainstay of the is. s inec first 
it became permanently settled. Salmon, 
halibut, lobster, herring, caplin, and seal 
are also caught, the whale fishing has 
declined. Battle Harbour (strait of 
Belle Isle) is the chief port. The chief 
exports consist of dried cod (10.000,000 
lb. in 1940), halibut (396,000 lb.), 
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pickled herring (7,500,000 lb.), lobsters a hurricane overwhelmed a large number 
(2,440,000 lb.), salmon (3,440,000 lb.), of Ashing craft, and the potato crop failed 
iron. Ash oils, zluo and lead and copper through blight. In 1855 the is. was given 
concentrates, sealskins, and pulpwood. responsible government. In 1860 the 
The chief export to the United Kingdom fishery partly failed, a reminder that New- 
and the U.S.A. is paper; to Can Ada, iron founuland depended primarily on the 
ore. The total value of exports, 1946-47, bounty of nature, and this poriod of ad- 
wAh $62,427,305. Great beds of hematite versity only ended in 1869. Two years 
iron ore have been found at Bell Is , Con- previously Newfoundland seemed to be 
ception Hay, and large quantities are enthusiastic for membership of the 
being exported. Buchan’s Mine. Rod Canadian Confederation and provision to 
Indian Lake, produces lead and zlno that effect was actuailv made in the draft 
com ontrates. Copper is worked in Notro of the British North America Act. Op 
Dame Bay, coal is known to exist in St. position to the Fedoral party in New- 
licoigc's Bay and in the Grand Lake dlst., foundlaml, however, resulted in the is. 
ami siKer, nickel, chromium, antimony, refusing to join, the reasons being a fear of 
asbrstos, and vanadium are also found, Canadian dominance, the in.'s Interests as 
but they have not yet been shown to be a fish producer, and the vagueness of the 
i mnuiercially workable. Over 20,000 terms offered. In 1880 the first Railway 
tons of Auorspar were exported in 1946. Bill was passed for the eonstnu lion of a 
The estab. of largo and well-equipped light railway from the cap. to Hall's Bay, 
paper mills at Grand Falls by the Anglo- aiid by 1884 the line was completed as far 
Newfoundland Development Company as® Harbour Grace, hut it was not until 
opened up a very large industry. This 1891 that it wus extended to Trinity and 
company also operates a large mill at Bouavista Bavs. In the eighties there 
Bishop’s Falls. The paper is shipped to were difficulties with the IJ.s.A. over 
the United Kingdom and used In the prin. fishing rights in Brit. N. Amer. waters ami 
Loudon printing offices. A model tn. has the ensuing negotiations resulted hi a 
been laid out with all necessary public treaty which provided for delimitation; 
utility services. Botwood is the prin. but it was only in 1912 that this question 
poit foi summer shipments from the was finally settled by a new treat* 

< i mod Falls mills. There aie also largo Meanwhile Amer. fishing vessels had been 
paper and pulp mills at Corner Brook, given, as from 1888, the right to facilities 
These were formerly owned and operated and amenities by ann. licence at a fee 
h\ the International Bower and Paper of SI. 50 a ton. In 1894 the banks 

< ompany, but were taken over by a failed owing to the failure of customers to 
subsidiary of the Bowatcr’s Paper Mills, realise on their catches of fish, and one 
The total export of newsprint in 1938 was effect of this crisis was to expose the* 
203,000 tons, and of pulpwood 99.000 weakness of the credit system on which 
cords. Local secondary industries carried the fishing industry was conducted, and 
on at St. John's and outposts include the distrust engendered in the confused 
aerated waters, breweries, boots and shoes, conditions of this period has never been 
bather, and mattresses. By the Kdu- wholly dispelled, while the effect on the 

< at ion Act, 1927. the cential admJnistra- morale of tho people was both deep and 

tion Is vested In the Bureau of Education, permanent. In tins period of economic* 
presided over by the Prime Minister. A n d versity Newfoundland Rouglit admission 
general training schdol for teachers was to the Dominion of Canada (see also 
opened in 1921, and in 1925 the New- federal Union with Canada below), 
foundland Memorial 1 niv. College was The period from I89.» to 1914 was 
opened. Chief tns., St. John’s (cap.), one of abundant piomise, marred at 
58 700; Bell Is., 7020; Corner Brook, first by a lack of stat i smunship which 
7400, Grand Falls. 4500; Bonavista, nearly prejudiced the futuio of the is., 
42oo, Carbouear, 3400; Twlllingate, 3400, and in its final stages bv a programme of 
and Harbour Grace, 2300. public expenditure which, if well inteu- 

Hislory. — The early hist of Newfound- tionod, was economical] v unsound. Long 
bind N obscure. It was discovered June previously the is.'s gov. should have 
24 1407, by John Cabot. It was visited realised the disadvantages resulting from 
by the Portuguese navigator, Caspar do dependence on a single Industry, tho 
Cortereal, In 1500, and within two years fisheries. With the estab. of the Angln- 
reguiar fisheries had been estab. on its Newfoundland Development Company's 
shores b\ the Portuguese, Biscayans, and pulp mill at Grand Falls, the development 
Fr. bir Humphrey Gilbert, with his ill- of the iron-ore mine at Bell Is,, the coin- 
fated expedition, arrived In bit. Johu's pletion of the railway, and the opening up 
harbour, Aug. 1583. and formally took of tho W. coast to settlement. it was felt 
possession of the is. in the name of Queen that Newfoundland had gjtmo far towards 
Elizabeth On the return voyage tho freeing itself from compIL'to dependence 
expedition was scattered by a storm, and on the fishery, but this cduld only be tho 
the commander lost. The hist, of the is case if the price of the chief fish, the cod, 
during the seventeenth and part of the remained high in tho world's markets, 
eighteenth egaturiea is little more than a After the First World War an illusory 
record of rivalries and feuds between the prosperity from the high price of cod w as 
Eng. and Fr. fishermen; but by the treaty to prove the undoing of the is.'s whole 
ofUtrecbt (1713) the is. was ceded wholly economy when tho world depression of the 
to England, A representative assembly 1930’s hit Newfoundland. Newfoundland 
was created In Newfoundland in 1832. In had lived beyond its means and continued 
J846 a terrible fire destroyed half the cap., to do so in spite of the fall in the price of 
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It# fish. Furthermore the natural re- 
sources of tho Is. had been recklessly 
dissipated, the land mostly being held for 
speculative purposes instead of being 
developed. Moreover there were political 
malpractices, and it was the rule rather 
than the exception that members of 
an administration and their supporters 
obtained what benefits they could during 
their party’s tenure of office. Hence the 
budget remained unbalanced for twelve 
successive years, and the interest charges 
on the public debt amounted to over 50 per 
cent of the average ann. revenue, there 
being no provision for a sinking fund. 


The Brit. Gov. then appointed a com- 
mission of gov. of six (three from the 
United Kingdom and three from New- 
foundland) under the chairmanship of the 
governor, and this new form of govern- 
ment assumed office on Fob. 16, 1934, and 
was still In being, albeit with changes in 
ersonnel, when the Second World War 
roke out. 

Tho loyalty of the Newfoundlanders is 
proverbial. They are exclusively Brit, 
and native born, and the overwhelming 
majority are of Kng. or Irish descent, ami 
not more than three or four generations 
removed from those born in the mot her 
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in 19*28 Newfoundland was rapidly ap- , 
pro aching insolvency, but tliore was no | 
change in policy and further external | 
loans wore raised hi 1928, 1929, and 1 930. 
There was in fact a continuance of non- 
government which only served to increase 
the burden on the fisherman and on tho 
poorer members of tho community (s«r 
tin* report of the Amulrce Royal Com- 
mission, 1933). This commission was 
sent out to investigate the financial 
situation. Its report recommended that 
tho existing form of government should bo 
suspended and that a special commis- 
sion of government should be formed with 
full legislative and exooutive authority, 
subject to the supervisory control of the 
Imperial Gov. In London. In fact, the 
Brit. Gov. assumed responsibility for the 
is. 1 # finances until such time as Newfound- 
land might again become self-supporting. 


country. The call of Britain’s danger has 
always stirred the blood of the fishermen 
and lumbermen of Newfoundland. The 
outstanding seamanship of their fisher- 
men has long been known iu the R.X.. 
and the special branch of the R.X.R.. 
recruited exclusively from the is. seamen, 
was formed at the beginning of thN 
century. Newfoundlanders were present, 
at the historic exploit of the Vindictive 
at Zecbrugge and at Suvla Bay in the 
First World War. On the W. front in 
that war they fought at Beaumont- Hamel. 
Monchy-lo-Preux, and Ypres. At Bean- 
immt-Hamol — where there is a memorial 
to them — on July l, 1916, they went ini" 
action 753 strougt but next day only 
sixty-eight answered the roll-call. In 
the Second World War men wore recruited 
for heavy artillery brigades, for tho New- 
foundland Regiment, and as air pilots. 
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Owing to wartime employment revenue and wealth, whereas Newfoundland was 
became more buoyant, but the surplus of insolvent; and a delegation went to 
$2,250,000 owed something to the sus- Ottawa to discuss the possibility of terms 
pension of expenditure on the gov.’s plan of Admission ; but when Canada was asked 
for rural reconstruction. to assume the whole public debt of New- 

Iu the Second World War some 7000 foundland, which was then standing at 
men joined the Brit, forces, in addition $16,000,000, the negotiations again broko 
to 1000 enlisted in other dominion con- down. Thirty years later still the position 
tingents and 3600 who served as lumber- was again reversed following the Privy 
jacks in the forestry unit in Great Britain. Council award in 1927 to Newfoundland 
Maiiv of the Islanders enlisted in brigades of a large strip of Labrador. Newfound- 
of heavy artillery, rendering distin- land thus technically became a continental 
gulslied service. Facilities for the estab., power and Canada suggested union, but 
use. and protection of naval and air bases this time Newfoundland objected. Within 
on the Avalon Peninsula and on the S. ten years the is. was again insolvent, as 
coast of Newfoundland were granted to shown earlier in this article. From 1 934 
the gov. of the U.tf.A. in Sept. 1940. Newfoundland was administered by a 
UmliT an agreement made in May 1946 commission appointed from London and 
between the govs, of Canada, Newfound- under this body the economic position Im- 
land. and the United Kingdom respecting proved, but politically it could hardly bo 
defence installations constructed in the is. more than an Interim solution and the time 
during the war, Canada gave back the therefore seemed opportune for a renewal 
control and operation of the airport at of the discussion. The public debt had 
Gamier and the seaplane bases at Glen* by 1943 increased from $16,000,000 to 
eagles and Botwood to Newfoundland, $100,000,000, but what was an insuperable 
hihI with a view to facilitating the develop- objection in 1894 appeared loss in pro- 
ment of the Gander airport as a civil portion to the dominion of 1943, while on 
airport, Canada gave up its rights under the other hand the potential resources of 
the lease granted in 1941. In considera- Newfoundland in timber, fish, and minerals 
tion of taking over all the buildings, are considerable, and while their develop - 
hangars, and works constructed by ment may be beyond the power of the 
Canada at Gander the Newfoundland 300,000 islanders the support of fcho great 
Gov. agreed to pay by instalments the dominion mav well remedy that ditiieultv 
sum of $1,000,000. Under the same within a few years. 

agreement the title to the lands of Torbay Question >>f the Statu# of N ewfoundland.- - 

airport, in accordance with the under- From 1911 there was a decided change in 
standing between the two govs, at the the employment situation and this was 
time that airport was constructed, was reflected in the revenue returns, which 
vested in the gov. of Canada for operation showed a surplus for the first time for 
as a commercial airport for the air service many years, the surplus in 1943 4 1 being 
between Newfoundland and Canada, but nearly $10,000,000 on a revenue of 
with equal facilities to the civil and $28,601,000. This change was not due 
military aircraft of both countries. The to any industrial revival but merely 
lavt article of this agreement provided because of the Allies’ use of the strategical 
for joint consultation between all three ad vantages of Newfoundland as a clcfbnoe 
parties to the agreement on the eo* base, which meant remunerative work in 
ordination of defence requirements In almost every class of employment. It 
the is. Canadian and United Kingdom was realised that this prosperity was 
military aircraft have the right to rty over transitory, though it had not ended in 
Newfoundland and use its airports with- 1947-48 when the estimated revenue of 
out pavment of landing fees. $35, 702, 500 was higher than in any year 

Federal Union with Canada. — In 1947 ! excepting 1946 -47, basic industries oper- 
representatives of the Canadian Gov. and | ating to capacity, while there was still 
of the Newfoundland National Gov. met • full employment at the airports and the 
at Ottawa to determine whether an Amer. bases. In these circumstance's a 
oquilable basis could be found for federal j movement was started to urge the redemp- 
unioii between the two countries. During , tion of the pledge made by Britain in 1 934 
the war, in July 1943, Mr. Mackenzie King I that, when the is. was again self-support- 
(q.v.) in the Canadian House of Commons | iug, the former constitution would bo 
stated that hisgov. would give sympathetic 1 restored. To ascertain whether Now* 
considers tion to any request by Newfound- foundland was restored to a self-support- 
land for incorporation in the dominion, ing basis and what form of gov. the 
The door was thus reopened for considera- people desired, the Brit. Gov. In Oot. 1 946 
tion of an old mid diificult controversy, set up an elected National Convention 
perhaps under more hopeful auspices of forty-five members to | make recoin - 
than on previous occasions. In 1864 mendatfnns on possible future forms of 
Newfoundland had been Invited to Join gov. wliich should bo plaftcd before the 
the proTS. of Itrit. N. America, which, in pcoplo in a referendum. The Convention 
view of their strategic situation during the was in session for fifteen months and cost 
Amor, civil war, were then contemplating over a million dollars. 1 1 ;\vas Interested 
the federal union that subsequently at first in two things only, J,he restoration 
evolved into the dominion of Canada; of responsible gov. or the retention of 
but after attending the preliminary commission gov. The deliberations were 
negotiations Newfoundland withdrew, protracted by reason of the fact that 
Thirty years later (1894) the position was in the meantime tho question of union 
reversed. Canada was advancing in pop. with Canada was under discussion be- 
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tween the Canadian Gov. and a delega- 
tion who went to Ottawa to ascertain 
‘what fair and equitable basis might exist 
for federal union with Canada/ Three 
months later the delegation returned with 
terms which seemed adequate and even 
generous; but there were fears in New- 
foundland about income tax and Canadian 
competition in trade. The auti-Con- 
federates suggested that the terms had 
not boen negotiated (the members of the 
Convention were ordinary citizens and in 
most coses lacked the knowledge necessary 
to deal with involved financial and eco- 
nomic matters) and that in any case terms 
should only be discussed by a properly 
constituted Newfoundland Gov. In its 
final vote (Jan. 28, 1948) tlio Conven- 
tion decided by twenty-nine votes to six- 
teen that union with Canada should not 
be recommended as a possible choice. 
Instead the Convention recommended two 
choices only for the ballot paper, the 
continuation of commission gov. and tho 
return of responsible gov. But the Con- 
vention did not have the last word. It 
merely made recommendations to the 
lirib. Gov. and tho latter decided that- 
three choices should be placed before the 
people, including union with Canada, 
included because there was a substantial 
minority in the Oo.nvb/’’ou in favour of 
considering it. There were manifest ad- 
vantages in joining Canada, including 
substantial financial grants arid social scr- 
mcc benefits. The result of the first 
cferendum showed over 60,000 votes each 
for confederation with Canada and a 
return to responsible gov. and only 22,000 
for the retention of gov. by commission. 
As none of the three choices secured a vote 
greater than the combined total of the 
other two a second referendum was 
thought to bo necessary. But on July 
22 a referendum was held only as between 
a return to responsible gov. and union with 
Canada. At this referendum a clear vote 
was secured in favour of Canadian confed- 
eration, despite much hitter feeling among 
a large section of Newfound landers. It 
then oulv remained for Newfoundland rep- 
resentatives to negotiate; with the Cana- 
dian Gov. for the final terms of union for 
submission to the Canadian Parliament, 
with whom the final decision rested. 

The torms of tho agreement for taking 
Newfoundland into tho Canadian con- 
federation were signed in Ottawa on 
Dec. 11, 1948, by representatives of the 
Canadian Gov. aud the Newfoundland 
delegation, the operative date for union 
being March 31, 1949. subject to the 
approval of tho terms by the Canadian 
Parliament and the Newfoundland Gov. 
The Canadian Commons having passed 
the necessary resolution, and tho New- 
foundland Gov. alsoasseuting to tho terms, 
the Brit. Gov., in accordance with tho 
joint request of Canada aud Newfound- 
land, gave its assent to union by an Act of 
Parliament confirming the agreement. 
Under the agreement the services taken 
over by the doinlniou gov., thereby 
relieving the new prov. (now tho tenth 
prov. of Canada) of the public costs 
incurred in respect of them after they had 


been taken over, were: the Newfoundland 
railway, including some shipping and other 
marine services ; the Newfoundland Hotel ; 
telegraphic services; civil aviation; cus- 
toms and excise; defence; protection of 
fisheries; geological, topographical, geo- 
detic, and hydrographic surveys; light- 
houses, buoys, and beacons; radio 
broadcasting system; and some other 
public services. 

See H. J. Hatton and M. Harvey, A ew- 
foundland : England's Oldest Colony, 1897 ; 
J. G. Millais, Newfoundland and its Un- 
trodden Ways , 1907 ; W. G. Gosling. Life of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert , 1911; C. Seitz, 
Newfoundland, the Great Island , 1927; 
J. It. Smallwood, The New Newfoundland, 
1931, and (ed.), The Book of Newfound- 
land (2 vols.), 1936; T. Lodge, Dictator- 
ship in Newfoundland , 1939; A. H. 

MeLintock, The Establishment of Con- 
stitutional Government in Newfoundland, 
1783—1X32, 1941 ; T. G. Taylor, Newfound- 
land : a Study of Settlement, 1946 ; and K. A. 
McKay (ed.). Studies on the History and 
Economy of Newfoundland, 1946. See 
also Report of Royal Commission (Cmd. 
4480), 1933, and Annual Reports by the 
Commission of Government, 1934-38. On 
Labrador see W. G. Gosling, Labrador, 
1910; S. K. Hutton, Among the Eskimos 
of Labrador, 1912: and Sir \V. T. Grenfell, 
Vikings of To-day , 1898, Ixibrador , 1922, 
and The Bomancc of Ixilmidov, 1934. 

Newfoundland Dog. Few breeds of 
dog are associated with so many accounts 
of canine instinct, devotion, and sagacity 
as the X. 1>., which was introduced, 
probahlv in tho late eighteenth century, 
from Brit. N. America, where it had been 
accustomed to a very hard life on rough 
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faro, and hod long been bred for intel- 
ligence and taught to take to water without 
hesitation. It is in fact uurivallod as a 
water dog, and is much assisted by the 
oily nature of its dense, straight coat aud 
by its partly webbed feet. Newfound- 
lands of the time when Sir Edwin Land- 
seer immortalised tho breed by his paiut- 
ing, *A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society / were of various colours. 
But there arc now two entab. a ariotJos. tho 
black and tho white aud black. Other 
colours, such as bronze or rod and white 
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are not favoured. In both varieties the 
head is broad and massive, with Bhort 
and square muzzle, small ears* and small 
deep-set eyes without haws. The back 
is broad, neck strong and short, legs very 
strong, and the feet largo and round. 
The oliest Is deep and broad, and the tail 
thick and long enough to reach just below 
the hock. The general appearance is 
that of a dog of great strength and activity 
for its build and size. The movement is 
free, and the loose swinging of the body 
between tbe legs, giving a slight roll to the 
gait, is characteristic. According to the 
Newfoundland Club’s standard , the weight 
should not bo less than 110 lb. for a bitch 
and not more than 140 lb. for a dog, 
while the average height is put at 25 to 27 
in. respectively, but considerably larger 
animals are not uncommon. Newfound- 
land puppies need plenty of lean meat, 
both raw and cooked, as soon as they are 
able to take it. and they must have 
regular and frequent exercise. 

Newgate Prison, former prison In 
London, situated at the W. end of New- 
gate Street, opposite the Old Halley. It 
was begun in the reign of Henry I., and is 
mentioned as a prison in 1207. In 1241 a 
sum of 20,000 marks was exacted from 
wealthy Jews of London to repair the 
structure. In the fifteenth century funds 
for its rebuilding wore left by the will 
of Sir Richard Whittington. It was des- 
troyed in the Groat Fire of 1660, but 
rebuilt about 1770. It suffered much 
damage by Are during the No -Popery 
riots of 1780, when 300 prisoners were let 
loose (see Dickens's liamaby Rudge). 
Mrs. Fry began her labours for the im- 
provement of the condition of prisoners 
there in 1808, and it ceased to be used as a 
debtors’ prison in 1815 and as a place of 
incarceration in 1877. Executions took 
place within it after 1868. In 1904 it was 
demolished, and the site is now occupied 
by the Central Criminal Court. The noted 
prisoners who have Been confined in it 
include John Wilkes, Daniel Defoe, Jack 
Sheppard. Titus Oates, and Win. Penn. 

New Georgia Archipelago (Pacific 
Oc ean), see Solomon Islands. 

New Glasgow, tn. of Pictou co., Nova 
Scotia, Canada, on East R., 10 m. S.E. 
of the seaport of Pictou. There is an 
important shipbuilding industry, rolling 
and steel plate works, car works, potteries, 
and saw mills. Coal-mines are worked ! 
in the neighbourhood, and agriculture . 
is carried mi. Pop. 9210. ! 

New Granada, see Colombia. 

New Guinea, large island (the next in 
size to Australia) in the E. archipelago, 
lying N. of Australia and separated from 
it by the Arafura Sea and Torres Straits 
(80 m. wide). Length (E. to W.) about 
1500 m.; breadth 30 to 430 m.; area 
about 300, ooo sq. tn. It is divided 
politically between Great Britain (the 
S.E. or Papua, and the N.K. mandated 
ter. of N. G.) as* Holland <W.). The N.E. 
was held by Germany until it was taken 
by an Australian force for Great Britain 
in Sept. 1914. It is now held under a 
mandate by the Commonwealth of 
Australia (for the S.E. see Papua). The 


is. is very irregular in shape, the coast 
being indented by numerous deep bayB, 
such as G eel vink Bay. The coast is 
mountainous and rooky In the N. but low 
and marshy in the S.W., and large 
numbers of small is. lie off it. Tho Interior 
is still little known, but is very mountain- 
ous, rising In the Charles Louis Mts. to 
over 16,700 ft. Mt. Trafalgar is an active 
volcano. The chief rivs. are the Baxter, 
Philip, Alrd, Alvei, Kaiserin Augusta, and 
Amberno, sev. of which are navigable. 
The climate Is hot and humid in the low- 
lands, where fever is very prevalent, but 
comparatively healthy at an elevation 
of 3000 ft. The rainfall is very heavy, 
reaching 150 In. in parts. The vegetation 
is dense and luxurious, mainly resembling 
that of the Malay Archipelago, with some 
Australian types. Fruit and spices are 
also abundant. The animals are few, 
mainly marsupials, but birds are abun- 
dant. The natives, classed as Papuan 
Negroes, have a considerable admixture of 
Malayan and Polynesian blood, and 
belong to the Melanesian div. They are 
usually medium or small In stature, with 
a narrow head and slight chin. Some of 
the Inland tribes are very savage and 
addicted to oannibalism. The is. was 
discovered by a Portuguese, De Abrea, in 
1511, and named Papua by De Mencsis in 
1520 and N. G. by De Orterz in 1545. 
The Dutch annexed some parts of tho W. 
coavSt in the eighteenth century; in ‘1793 
the E. India Company formally annexed 
the is. In 1848 Holland annexed the 
country W. of 141° E.; in 1885 Germany 
estab. a protectorate in the N.E. In 
1883 the E. was annexed by Queensland, 
and tho action of Germany forced Great 
Britain to proclaim a protectorate over 
the S.E. This was made a crown colony 
in 1888. In 1893 a*boundory treaty was 
concluded in accordance with which the 
Brit. -Dutch boundary runs from the 
mouth of the Bensbach, N. to the Fly, 
and along it to 141* K. The boundary 
between Papua and tbe mandated ter. 
i runs from 5 a 8. in 141° E. to 6° S. in 144* 
K., thence to 80° S. in 147* E., thence 
along 80 3 8. Dutch N. G. has an area 
of 152,000 sq. m. and a pop. of over 
I 200,000. Chief port, Iloreh. The man- 
dated ter. of N. G. (including the adjacent 
Is.) has an area of 91,000 sq. m. This 
mandated section is tho most developed 
part, but in 1938 there wore only 547 
white settlers, and these were cultivating 
some 250,000 ac. or only 0*4 per cent of 
the total area. In 1940 the area under 
cultivation was returned At 11,000 hec- 
tares. Pop. (white) 4000, (native) 669,000 
(including 39,000 indentured labourers). 
Civilisation is practically Confined to tho 
coasts; the interior is mountainous, little 
explored, and left to the-, natives. Chief 
ports: Astrolabe Bay. Fri#dricli Wilhelm 
Hafcn, and Fiuscli llafer& The seat of 
gov. was at Kabaui, New 1 Britain (q.i?.), 
and is now at Kokopo. Much of the land 
is oovered with dense forest and Its 
development has but recently begun. 
Tobacco can bo grown, experimental work 
in the cultivation of cotton and tea has 
been done, sisal -hemp was exported in 
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small quantities in Ger. times, and cocoa 
(since the losses due to the Second World 
War, the production declined by 60 per 
cent, only 160 tons per annum being 1 pro- 
duced against a pre-war potential of 1000 
tons, which, however, was never reached), 
coffee, kapok, and potatoes (at a high- 
altitude experimental station) are grown. 
Coco-nut plantations are extensive. Copra 
is exported in increasing quantities (18,887 
tons In 1048, valued at £625,662), and 
there are excellent timber resources in the 
forests of the larger is. off N. G. Fishing 
has been little developed, though pearl- 
shell Is exported. Gold is being pro- 
duced in varying quantities (the early 
Spaniards, finding traces of the metal in 
the is., named it the is. of Gold), und silver 
and platinum are mined. Of the total value 
of products exported in the year ended 
J une 30, 1948, £1 .927,075, gold bullion and 
native gold accounted for £851,000, and 
other exports wore trocus shell £21.000, 
and cocoa-beans £16,976. Oil has been 
found, and both the Australian and the 
Dutch Govs, have granted large conces- 
sions to oil interests. Brit., Dutch, Amcr., 
and Australians operating singly or In 
combination. It is expected that N. G. 
will prove one of the world's great oil 
reservoirs, comparable with Borneo. Coal 
is known to exist, hut it ifl of mixed 
quality. Omnlridium, ebpper, iron, and 
phosphates suitable for manure art* found. 
Revenue (1947- 48), £1,699,203; expendi- 
ture £1,656.929. There are scv. gov. 
schools but, except for them, cduca- 
cutional work is left to the missions. 
Health problems are great. There are 
no reasonably adequate hospital and 
other facilities for treating serious diseases 
and injuries, but the Australian authori- 
ties estab. the practice of giving native 
youths a short course of traiuing in 
the rudiments of medical work, lu the 
.Second World War N. G. soon became 
the prin. theatre of the struggle between 
the Jap. forces and the allied forces under 
Gen. MacArthur. (o.r.). After bombing 
Kavieug and Rnbaul by long-range 
aircraft the Jap. invaded N. G. with 
infantry, artillery, and tanks on Jan. 23, 
194*2. At one time they were within 
30 ui. of Port Moresby and were threaten- 
ing Australia, the N. ramparts of whose 
defences were then dominated by Jap. 
bases at Jlabaul, Jiao, and iSalamaua. But 
by early 1943 Bunn, chief enemy base 
on the N. Papuan coast, had been taken 
bv the Allies, and Jap. warships «and 
t mnsports had suffered two great defeats 
in Muon Bay and off Kaflcng. Set further 
under Pacific Camp a ions. oa Far 
Eastern Front in Second World War; 
World War, Second. 

See H. Cayley-Webster, Through New 
Guinea and other Cannibal Countries, 
1898; C. G. Seilgman, The Melanesians qf 
New Guinea (anthropological), 1910; C. G. 
Rawlings, The Land of the New Guinea 
Pygmies, 1913; F. W. Eggleston (ed.), 
The Australian Mandate for New Guinea , 
1928 ; J. F. Champion, Across New Guinea , 
1934; C. A. W. Monokton, Nsw Guinea 
/recollections, 1934; J. G. Hides, Through 
Wildest Papua, 1935, and Papuan Wonder- 


land, 1936; W. C. Groves, Native Educa - 
tion and Culture Contact in New Guinea , 
1936; N. Goodall (ed.), T/te New Guinea 
News, 1942; A. Hyma, The J/utch in the 
Far East , 1942; L. P. Mair, Australia in 
New Guinea , 1948; and E. Cheesman. 
Six-legged Snakes in New Guinea , 1949. 

New Guinea, British, see Papua. 

New Hamburg, vil. of Waterloo co.. 
Ontario, Canada, on R. Nlth, 75 m. 
W.S.W. of Toronto. Pop. 1500. 

New Hampshire, one of the New Eng- 
land states (known as the 4 Granite State’), 
and one of the original thirteen states of 
U.S.A., lying on the Canadian border be- 
tween Vermont and Maine and N. of 
Massachusetts, with 18 m. of coast. Land 
area 9031 sq. m. The surface is largely 
mountainous, the chief range being the 
White Mts. in the N. (Mt. Washington 
6293 ft., the highest in the N.E. states). 
There are numerous rive., the chief being 
the Merrimac, Connecticut, aud Andros- 
coggin, which afford plentiful water-power, 
and ubout 600 small lakes. Hay, potatoes, 
com, fruit, and vegetables are grown, and 
forest trees are abundant. The climate 
is temperate, with long winters. The 
rnanufs. are numerous and important, 
and include boots and shoes, cotton goods, 
woollens and worsteds, hosiery and leather 
goods. Minerals are little worked, but 
there are some good granite quarries. 
Dartmouth College at Hanover, founded 
in 1769, is non -sectarian and provides for 
higher education. The univ. of N. H. at 
Durham was founded in 1 866. The Rom. 
Catholic Church is the leading one in the 
state, with 63 per cent of the church 
membership in 1936. Rom. Catholic 
schools are maintained in all the cities and 
some of the large tns. Cap., Concord 
(27,100). Prin. tns.: Manchester (77,600), 
Nashua (32,900), Berlin (19,000), Ports- 
mouth (14,800), Keene (13,800), and 
Dover (14,900). N. H. was settled by 
! Englishmen in 1623, and made part of 
Massachusetts Bay in 1641, and a royal 
prov. in 1679. Pop. 491,500. See H. H. 
Metcalfe, History of New Hampshire , 
1926; Federal Writer's Project (pub.). 
New Hampshire: a Guide to the Granite 
State , 1938; and T. Kalijarvi and W. (\ 
Chamberlin, The Government of New 
Hampshire , 1939. 

New Harmony, tn. of Posey co., Indiana. 
U.S.A., on Wabash R. and Illinois Central 
Railway, 13 m. N. of Vernon, settled by 
one of the seceding Harmonist colonies 
of Robert Owen in 1826. There are flour 
mills and brick works. Pop. 1000. See 
G. Lockwood, The New Harmony Com- 
munities, 1907. 

Newhaven: 1. Seaport tn. of Susmw. 
England, on the Eng. Channel at the 
mouth of the R, Ouse, 64 m. S.E. of Lewes. 
It is a bonding port and has regular cross- 
Channel communication with Dieppe. 
There is a fort and a coastguard station, 
and the tn. contains a twelfth-century 
Norman ohuroh. Pop. 8000. 2. Fishing 

tn. of Midlothian, Scotland, on the firtn 
of Forth, 24 tn, N. of Edinburgh, of which 
it is a part. 

New Haven, co. seat of N. H. co.. 
Connecticut, U.S.A., at the head of N. H. 
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Bay, 4 m. from Long Is. Sound, with an 
important foreign and coastwise com- 
merce. It has many handsome buildings, 
public squares, parks, and gardens. It is 
the seat of Yale Univ.. Hopkins Grammar 
School, the JState Normal Schools, Con- 
necticut College of Pharmacy, and other 
colleges. It is a commercial distributing 
centre, and lias manufs. of electrical 
equipment, cutlery, packed meats, ritioe, 
clocks, hardware, and corsets. Fishing 
and dairy farming arc carried on in the 
dint. Pop. 160,000. 

New Hebrides, archipelago of Polynesia 
in the Pacific Ocean, lying between 13° 
and 20° S.. and 1(56° and 170° E., and 
extending over 500 m. The N. II. 
i the total area of which Is about 5100 
sq. tn.) include the Banks and Torres 
groups, the former lyiug a few miles N. of 
the main group, and the latter 40 m. N.W. 
of the Banks Is. The largest is. of the 
group are Santo (75 m. by 40 m.) and 
Malekula (nearly as large). Other is. are 
Efat6, Ambrym, Erromanga, Epi. Aoba, 
Pentecost, and Maeovo, and Gaua and 
Yanua Lava of the Banks group. In 
addition there are at least sixty small is. 
and islets. Thote are four good harbours, 
Vila and Ilavannah on Efat6, and Ports 
Sandwich and Stanley on Malekula. The 
headquarters of the administration are at 
Vila, which is the chief trade centre. The 
climate is very enervating but no worse 
than that of many tropical places. The 
is. are volcanic and free from coral reefs. 
The soil is rich and deep, and the surface 
is densely wooded, and produces broad- 
fruit, sago-palm, bananas, sugar-cane, 
yam, taro, arrowroot, oranges, pineapples, 
and coffee, and particularly sandalwood. 
The chief exports are copra, coffee, cocoa, 
shell, and sandalwood.. The natives are 
Melanesians and Polynesians. By a 
convention of Nov. 16, 1887, Britain and 
France set up a joint naval commission to 
protect the lives and property of the Brit, 
and Fr. subjects in the group. By 1902 
resident commissioners were appointed by 
each gov. to deal with judicial cases. 
Finally, by a new convention of Oct. 20. 
1906, Brit.-Fr. condominium gov. was 
estab. The executive consists of a Brit, 
and Fr. resident commissioner acting in 
concert, each assisted by a staff of officers. 
There is steamboat communication with 
Australia. The N. H. group was dis- 
covered by the Sp. explorer do Quiros 
(1606), who imagined he had at last found 
the long-sought S. continent and therefore 
named it Ticrra Australia del Espiritu 
Santo. He estab. a settlement on a 
riv. and named it La Nuova Jerusalem 
and to the port which existed in those days 
he gave the name Vera Cruz. This is, is 
to-day known as Santo, but no trace of 
Vera Cruz can be found. Sailing between 
the is., known to-day as Santo and Male- 
kula, Bougainville in 1768 thereby dis- 
proved de Qniros’s claim to the discovery 
of the S. continent. On this same voyage 
Bougainville discovered the is. of Pente- 
cost, Aoba, and Macovo, which he named 
the Cyclades. It remained, however, for 
Cook to discover and chart the greater 
part of the group in 1774. He is said to 


have spent some fifteen days in the then 
snug little harbour of Port Resolution, 
on Tanna Is. Other early visitors were 
Laperouse (1788); d’Entra Castoaux, who 
went in search of Laperouse (1793); and 
Bllgh who sightod Banks Is. on the 
occasion of his famous voyage in an open 
boat to Timor after the mutiny of the 
Bounty. Dumont d’Urville, Belcher, and 
Markham are among the early voyagers 
whose accounts of theso is. are of interest. 
Pop. (natives) 40,000; non-natives 3000. 
Sec also Espiritu Santo; Malekula. 
Sec II. Lo Chartier, La Nouvcllc CaUdonic 
et les Nourellcs-lUbridcs , 1885; E. H. 
ImhauM, Les No uveites- 1 I tbri ties . 1890; 
l)r. Robert Lamb, Saints and Savages, 
1908; E. Jacomb, France and England in 
the New Hebrides , 1914; W. H. It. Rivers, 
History of Melanesian Society, 1914; 
C. B. Humphreys, The Southern New 
Hebrides: an Ethnological Hecord, 1926; 
J. R, Baker. Man and Animals in the New 
Hebrides , 1929; T. H. Harrison, Savage 
Civilisation, 1936; and Captain Cook*s 
Voyages (Everyman’s Library). 

Newhills, tn. of W. Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 41 m. N.W. of Aberdeen. Pop. 
6245. 

New Holland : 1 . Small ferry port on the 
Lincolnshire shore of the Humber, Eng- 
land. 2. Former name for Australia (g.v.). 

New Iberia, cap. of Iberia co., Louisiana. 
U.S.A., 125 m. N. of New Orleans. It 
has manufs. of jewellery, paper, lumber, 
and foundry and machine-shop products. 
Salt is mined in the dist., aud fruits, 
cereals, and sugar produced. Pop. 8000. 

New Ireland, is. of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (q.v.). 

New Jersey, middle Atlantic state of 
U.S.A., in the N. Atlantic group, bounded 
on the N. by New York and Pennsylvania, 
on the E. by the Hudson It. and Atlantic 
Ocean, on the W. 1 9y Pennsylvania and 
Delaware Bay, and on the 8. by the 
Atlantic and Delaware Bay. It was the 
third of the original thirteen states which 
ratified the Federal Constitution. Area 
7836 sq. in. (31 i sq. m. being inland 
water). The N. of tho state is hilly, being 
intersected by the Blue Mt. and Highland 
Range, belonging to the Appalachian 
system, and sev. other ridges. Tho state 
is a gently undulating plain, sloping 
towards the E. and W. It is watered by 
the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, Rari- 
tan, Delaware, etc., Rs., and bus numerous 
small lakes. Off the coast is a lino of 
sandbars, enclosing lagoons and marshes. 
The sea-coast is studded with well-known 
ocean resorts, the most famous being 
Atlantic city, Capo May, and Asbury 
Park. The land is well wooded and 
fertile. Cereals, especially maize, fruit, 
and vegetables are largely grown. Mar- 
ket gardening, to supply tbe needs of New 
York city, is a large industry. The 
pasture is good, and thejre are valuable 
fisheries. The mineral health includes 
iron, zinc, manganeso, tal<* soapstone, and 
graphite. Manufs. are the chief in- 
dustry, among them teelnfc textiles of all 
kinds, leather, foundry and machine-shop 
products, petroleum and brewing pro- 
ducts, chemicals, and pottery. Higher 
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education 1 b provided at Princeton Unlv 
founded in 174 6, Rutgers College founded In 
17(10 at New Brunswick, and the Stevens 
Institute of lechnology at Hoboken 
Cap Trenton (124,700) ( hiof tns 

Ncwaik (420 800) Jeisej cit> (301,200), 
Puteison (139,700) Camden (117,500), 
Elizabeth (110 000) Bayonne (79,200) 
K Orange (69,000), A tlantie citj (61,100) 
New Jersey was discov ered by John Cabot 
In 1497, it was claimed bv the Dut< h but 
passed into Fng hands in 1061 Pop 
4,100,000 See E J Fishui, An/ Jersey 
us a lioyal Provime 1911 Is KuJl (cd ), 
Sew Jersey A History 1 1930, W J Lane, 
/ rom Indian Trad to Iron Horse, 1939 
J) Kemmcrcr Path to Freedom * strut/ale 
for Sell (jortmment m Colonial Sew 


which it forms a suburb, together with 
Claremont Pop (with Capo) 15,000 
2. Vil of Cumberland England, 4 m 
S W. of Keswick In the Newlands vallej 
New London, seaport city of N. L co , 
Connecticut T> S A , at mouth of Thames 
R , 50 m E of New Haven ' l he harboui 
is one of the deepest on the Atlantic 
There are manufs of motm car*, silk, 
tyoollenb, and cotton, or well as shipyards, 
foundries, and sawmills It is a summei 
resort and submarine base Seat of 
Comic ctit ut State College for Women 
Pop 30,100 

Newlyn, port of Cornwall England, 1 } 
m S W of Penzance, of which it forms a 

f )ai t It has a good harbour and a fishing 

ndustry Pop 4000 
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Jersty, 1700-17 76, 1910 and ( . S. Mvirs 
The Start/ of Sen Jtrstv (5 \oIs ), 191 j 
Sfealso i he New Jiracv Historical Society 
(pub ) Sew Jersey 1 whites 

New Jerusalem Church, $*t bWEPFN- 

ttOHClANs 

New Kensington, tn of Westmoreland 
co, Pemurvlvaiiiu l sA on Allegheny 
R 18 in. E of Pittsburgh It has /lIu 
minium and tinplate woiks glass fac- 
tories, lead and oil ftu tones, and nine hmo 
hlioph r ihcre aie <<ial mints in the 
neighbourhood Pop 17 000 

Newlands, John Alexander Reina (183S- 
1898), Fng chemist After 1365 he 
piaitwrri as an unahtunl and consulting 
chemist His lianit is associated with the 
conception of tht thioiv of piriodloitv 
among the ebcmiuil element*— the law of 
octnvis later developed bv Monde I6eff 
and Lothar Wour Ills papers on the 
subiect wue collected in The Jtucovery of 
the Periodic Law (1884) 

Newlands: 1 Vil of ( ape of Good Hope, 
S Africa, 4 ni. 8 E, of Capo Town, of 


New Lynn, tn on the W boundaiv of 
\iukland, New /a aland on au isthmus 
separating the Waite mnta and Manukau 
harbours It owos its industrial ongin 
to tin thlab of tmnenes and buckworks 
in tlu early davs when the dist wuircmoto 
fiom the* < ita aiea The spread of pop 
ew ntuulh reue he d its bordcis and to da> 
It iiiuors phwuillv as part of the eitv 
of \iukland Wanv new industnea wire 
t stab during < he war Mure, and a potteiy 
company branches! out into ci runic 
manuf til 1942 1 lus branch of ltsuctiv ltks 
lins a daily output now of over 20 OuO 
pu e os Besides supplying a considerable 

S iopoition of the local market. It has 
m eloped a substantial export trade m 
Ausl rniia Pop. 52o0 

Newmaina, tu of Lanarkshire. Not 
land It is on a coalfield 2 m VI of 
Wishaw, and has ironwmks and s' id 
woiks, and a l&r factor v for pu east 
eonercto Pop 60 id 

Newman, Ernest ( b 1863) 1 ug music 
ciitio,6 in Liverpool. Originulh intended 
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for the Indian civil service, he took Bacteriology and the Public Health (11)01); 
up business owing to ill health. He Infant Mortality (1906); Bacteriology of 
taught music in the Midland Institute, Milk (1908); Hygiene and Public Health, 
Birmingham, 1903-5, and was music (1917); An Outline of the Practice of Pre- 
critic for the Manchester Guardian, 1905- ventive Medicine (1919): and Recent Ad - 
1906, the Birmingham Post, 1906-19, ami vances in Medical Education in England 
the Observer, Sunday Times , and Glasgow (19*23). Late in his career he turned 
Herald at various times. He ed. the again to historical studies and wrote 
monthly Piano-Player Review. His fol- Interpreters of Nature (1927), a series of 
lowing is of the largest, aud his intense biographies of leading figures In medical 
admiration of the Ger. classical aud hist. His Halley-Stewart* lectures on 
romantic composers makes him a severe ‘Health and Social Evolution’ were pnh. 
judge of contemporary music schools, in book form in 1930; The Rise of Pre- 
His book on Hugo Wolf is one of the best ventive Medicine appeared in 1932, and 
i»t tidies of any composer. Other works The Building of a Nation's Health in 1939. 
include Chick and the Opera (1895); Newman, John Henry (1801-90), Eng. 
Wagner (*The Music of the Masters’) cardinal, was the eldest child of John N.. 
(1904); Musical Studies (1905); Elgar a banker. In 1816 he entered Trinity 
(1906); Hugo Wolf (1907); Richard Strauss College, Oxford ; two rears later he gained 
(1908); Wagner as Man and Artist (1914); a scholarship, and in 1820 he took his B.A. 
A Musical Motley <1919); The Piano- 
Player and its Music (1920): A Musical 
Critic* s Holiday (1925); The Unconscious 
Beethoven (1927); Fact and Fiction about 
Wagner (1931): The Life of Richard 
Wagner (1933-46); The Man Liszt (1934): ./ 

Opera Nights (1943); trans. of most of 1 t * \, 

Wagner’s opera-texts; of Schweitzer’s > 

./. S Bach (1911); and Weingartner’s On ' etit f. f 

( ’onducting (1906). etc. V * ; 

Newman, Francis William (1805-97), 

Eng. scholar and man of letters, younger , v 

brother of Cardinal N., b. in Loudon. In 
1826 be became a fellow of Balliol, but 
resigned in 1830 through conscientious 
scruples, and travelled in the E., joining a 
Baptist mission at Bagdad. He returned i 
to England in 1833, and was classical 
tutor at Bristol College 1834-40. prof, 
of classics at Manchester New College 
1840-46, and prof, of Lat. at Uni v. College, cakuinal xev\man 

London 1846-63. He then devoted 
himself entirely to literature. His diver- ; 

genre from the Church of England In the < degree, having failed to obtain any high 
direction of theism and free thought , academic distinction* In 18*22 he was 
forms a curious contrast to the religious ' awarded a fellowship at Oriel, the acknow- 
levelopment of his brother. His works ledged centre of Oxford intcllectualisin, 
include Catholic Union (1844); History of ; and in the following vear the same honour 
the Hebrew Monarchy '(1847); The Soul , j fell to I’uw-y. In 1826, when N. obtained 
her Sorrows and Aspirations (1849); . u tutorship, Richard Fronde became 
Phases of Faith, or Passages from the . fellow. Having assisted Hawkins to the 
History of my Creed (1850); The Odes of provostship of Oriel, N. was appointed to 
Horace translated into I * nrhymed English : the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Oxford, which 
Metres (1853); The Iliad , etc. See M. I Hawkins had lust vacated. After re- 
Arnold Last Words on Translating Homer. | signing their fellowships because Hawkins 
1 8(52, and J. G. Sleveking, Memoir and 1 failed to recoguise ‘the substantially 
Letters <f Francis W. Newman, 1909. , religious nature’ of their otlico, N. and 

Newman, Sir George (1870-1948), public , Froudo wont abroad to the Mediterranean 
health administrator, educated at Edin* and to Rome, whore they composed many 
burgh Unfv. and at King’s College, Lon- • of the short poems afterwards collected 
don. At Edinburgh he won the Gunning j in the Lyra Ajiostolica (1831). It was 
scholarship in public health and took the ! during this tour, whilst ho lay becalmed in 
diploma of D.P.II. At Cambridge in the : the straits of Bonifacio, that N. wrote the 
same year (1895). He was senior demon- 1 beautiful hymn, Lead , Kindly Light. The 
strator of bacteriology and lecturer on ; Oxford Movement dates from N.’s return 
infective diseases at King’s College, Lon- ; home. In July 1833 he ^resolved with 
don, 1896 1900. For a short time be was Froude and a few other friends and 
medical officer of health to Finsbury and ! thinkers to uphhld the integrity of the 
to Bedfordshire, was chief medical officer I Prayer Book, and to defergl the doctrine 
of the Board of Education 1907-35, of apostolio succession. In Sept, of the 
and of the Ministry of Health from 1919 same year he began his ^Tracts for the 
to 19 35, In whfcb latter year be retired. Times, and whilst publishing these, he was 
One of the chief architects of the modern expounding from the pulpit of St. Mary's 
system of public health administration, the doctrines therein expressed. A chief 
in addition to writing numerous official source, if not the mainspring, of that 
reports he was the author of books on torrent of religions feeling which passed 
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forth from Oxford to all parts of the king- 
dom must be looked for in the intense 
spiritual conviction, the magnetic and 
fascinating personality, the eager Intel - 
lcctuallsin and singular dialectical faculty 
of N., at that time a leading Tractarian. 
it wan bis study of the early fathers, of 
Athanasius, Origen, and Clement, and of 
tho Monnphysitc controversy, that first 
filled his mind with doubts as to the Justice 
of Anglicanism. In 1 84 1 he raisod a storm 
of indignation against himself by his 
Tract 90, in which he argued that the 
Articles do not disavow Catholicism. He 
retired to Littlcrnore near Oxford in 1842, 
renounced the living of St. Mary’s In 1843, 
and at the same time recanted all his 
earlier adverse criticism of the Horn. 
Church. After three years of monastic 
seclusion at Littloinore he was received 
into the Rom. Catholic Church in 1845. 
ITc was ordained In Rome in 1846 and 
returned to England as a member of the 
Congregation of the Oratory (see Oratory 
ok St. Philip Nrki). Ho founded the 
oratories at Birmingham (1847 ) and 
London (1850). Jn 1852 ho was fined 
£100 for libelling an apostate monk, 
Arliilli, notwithstanding his ample demon- ( 
stratum of the truth of bis accusations. : 
llis splendid and dignified Apologia pro \ 
vita aua was a rcplv^tv the 'grave and 
gratuitous slander* which Charles Kingsley 
set down against him in Macmillan's 
Magazine 0804). In it the author traces 
his mental development with a frankness 
which must have been repellent to so 
sensitive a nature, but which must for ever 
silence any who are lnollued to question 
the transparent purity of his motives or 
the singleness of his aims. Prom this 
‘Apology’ it is clear that X. was from the 
first actuated l»y his conception of an 
infallible church, and that a longing to 
tit tain, or at least approach to. this ideal 
ah me Induced him to transfer his allegiance 
Lithe Rom. Church, which seemed tho ono 
‘divine kingdom 1 on this earth. The 
three years of fasting, prayer, ami medita- 
tiou which he passed in comparative 
seclusion at Lfttlemoro (1812-45) are a 
sufficient indication of the grave aud 
earnest spirit in which he took this step. 
In 1878 he was elected honorary follow of 
Trinity and in 1879 he was created I 
cardinal by Leo XIII. One of the great , 
masters of Eng. prose style, his works j 
iudude Hermans, Lectures , Grammar of • 
Assent (1870). See lives by W. Meynoll, i 
1887; R. H. Hutton, 1891; W. P* Ward 
(2 vols), 1912; G. G. Atkins. 1931; aud 
II. Tristram, 1948. See also T. Mosley. 
Jieminiseences (2 vols.) 1882; R. W. 
Church, The Oxford Moremrnt \ 1891; 
Anne Mosley (od.), Letters arid Corre- 
spondence, 1891 ; I. Williams, Auto- 
biography, ed»- Sir O. Provost, 1892; C. 
Havolea. Neumann's Theology, 1998; W. K. 
loss, Tudxt the Old and the Act/?: a Study 
in the Life and Times of Cardinal Newman, 
UI1G; J. J. Reilly, Newman as a Man of 
Letters , 1925; J. M. Flood, Cardinal New- 
man and Oxford, 1933; F. R. Cronin. 
Cardinal Newman, his Theory of Know- 
ledge, 1935; and 11. D. Middleton. Newman 
and Bloxham; An Oxford Friendship, 1947. 


Newmarket, mrkt. tn. 13 m. N.E. of 
Cambridge, England, partly in Cambridge- 
shire and partly in Suffolk. St. Mary's 
Church, in Suffolk, is not of great interest, 
while All Saints, In Cambridgeshire, has 
been rebuilt. The fame of the tn. rests on 
its races, racecourse, training and racing 
estabs. The racecourse, adjoining the tn. 
on the N., is owned partly by the Jockey 
Club and partly by the duke of Rutland 
and is said to be the finest in the world. 
The Jockey Club was founded between 
1727 and 1760 when extensive buildings 
were erected. The horses are trained on 
the downs where there is a great pre- 
historic earthwork known as the Devil’s 
Dyke — 100 ft. wide and sov. miles long. 
In the tn. is a house reputed to have been 
occupied by Nell Gwynne. Pop. 10,000. 

Newmarket Stakes, see under Uoksk- 
k act no. 
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\ COMMUNAL CAVK DWELLING IN THK HTO 
UK LOS FH 1 JOLES, NEW MEXICO 
Thus ‘house’ contains 200 rooms. 

New Mexioo, state in the W. of the 
V.S.A., bounded on tbe N. by Colorado, on 
the E. by Texas, on the S. by Texas and 
Mexico, and on tbe W. by Arizona, was 
organised lu 1850 and admitted to state- 
hood in 1912. It. forms part of a rocky 
tableland, the Rocky Mts. and the 
.Sierra Madre ranges running through 
it. In tho E. is tho Llano Kstarndo. 
a barren plain, which is being brought 
under cultivation by dry -farming and 
which rises to mt. ranges in the centre 
of the state, the W being mainly plateaus. 
It is watered by the Rio Grande and its 
affluent the Rio Pecos, and the tribs. of 
tho Colorado R. The average height 
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Above soa level in N. M. is 5700 ft., 
the lowest height being 2876 ft. The 
climate is dry, the average rainfall being 
only 12 to 10 in. Much of the land is 
fertile tinder irrigation, and agriculture is 
rapidly becoming the leading industry of 
the state. The main crops produced by 
<dry -farming are grains, whilst fruit, vege- 
tables, and cotton are grown. Pasture is 
Abundant, particularly on the tablelands 
where stock-raising and wool -growing are 
important occupations. Mohair produc- 
tion is a leading industry. There is much 
good forest land. The mineral wealth 
includes gold, silver, copper, lend, zinc, 
coal, granite, limestone, sandstone, marble, 
and petroleum. The main industries are 
car construction, lumber, and timber 
work, tiour-milling, butter and cheese 
making, and the manuf. of evaporated 
and condensed milk. N. M. is a popular 
health and tourist resort. A great attrac- 
tion is Carlsbad caverns, an enormous 
series of limestone chambers, now a 
national park. The lowest depth reached 
is 1650 ft., and the largest room (called 
the ‘King’s Palace’! is 4000 ft. long with 
maximum width of 625 ft... and a ceiling 
of over 300 ft. Below this room are three 
vast chambers known as the 'Palace of 
Pluto/ discovered at the 900 ft. level 
0 50 ft. below the ' King's Palace ’) in 1 939. 
Many of the white people of N. M. are of 
Sp. or Mexican descent, and S?p. is still 
spoken. N. M. has over 4,600,000 ac. of 
Indian reservations, with over 28,000 
Indians on them. There are eighteen 
Indian pueblos or vils., with 11,000 
people. Cap., Santa F6 (20,300), which 
contains the State Univ. Chief tns. : Albu- 
querque (35,400) and Roswell (13,400). 
Area 121,511 sq. m. Pop. 531,800. See 
E. A. Powell, 'The End .of the Trail : the 
Far West from New Mexico to British 
Columbia , 1915; (4. P. de Villagra, 

History of New Mexico (trans. by 
Espinosa), 1933; and L. Bloom and T. 
Donnelly, New Mexico : History and 
Cirvcs, 1933. 

New Milford, tn. and the co. seat of 
Litchfield co., Connecticut, tJ.S.A.. 30 m. 
N.W. of New Haven. Pop. 5000. 

New Mills, tn. of Derbyshire, England, 
on its. Goyt and Sett, 15 rn. E. of Man- 
chester; prin. industries are textile 
printing, bleaching, and dyeing. Pop. 
8400. 

Newmilns, burgh of Ayrshire. Scotland, 
on the Irvine, 7 tn. E. of Kilmarnock. 
The bimrk includes Greenholm on the 
other side of the riv. There are lace and . 
Madras manufs. Pop. 4000. i 

New Model, name given to the army ! 
organised bv Parliament ort Feb. 15, 1645. j 
It was formed on the plan of Cromwell's 
Ironsides, and was under the command of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, Cromwell holding the 
position of lieutenant-general. Its first 
success was the battle of Nasehy, and it 
was the chief military Instrument of the 
pari- victory in the Civil war. 

New Monklafl, set Movklanp. 

Newnes, Sir Georgs (1857-1910), Eng. 
magazine and newspaper publisher, b. at 
Matlock, Derbyshire. He ensured his 
first success in the publishing world by his 


production of Tit- Hits In 1881, which 
eventually led to bis opening the present 
offices in Burleigh Street and Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand. In 1885 he became 
a member of Parliament, sitting for 
Newrnarkot on the Liberal benches until 
1895. In the latter year ho was made a 
baronet, aud five years later he became 
M.P. for Swansea. Among other maga- 
zines and papers which he founded or ed. 
are the Strand Magazine, the Ladies’ 
Field, the Wide World Magazine, Country 
Life , and C. H. Frit's Magazine. 

Newnham College, for the higher edu- 
cation of women, at Cambridge, was 
organised in 1873 and opened in 1875. 
Five womeu students came to study at 
Cambridge in 1871, twenty-five in 1874, 
220 in 1912, and at the present time so 
many women seok admission that even 
those who have passed the college en- 
trance examination ure still dependent 
on the number of vacancies available in 
that year. The collego was incorporated 
in 1880, and for thirty years the students 
enjoyed most of the scholastic privileges 
offered by the univ.: their names appeared 
in the tripos or honours lists, but they were, 
not allowed to hold degrees. In 1917 a 
royal charter was obtained, and in 1923 
women were admitted to degrees. In 
Dec. 1947 full membership of the body 
academic was granted. The buildings 
include North Hall (1880), Clough Hal] 
(1888), Pfeiffer Building (1893). Velio 
Hall (1920), Kennedy Buildings (1906), 
Old Hall, Sidgwick Hall, and the library. 
There are about a dozen scholarships ami 
exhibitions, all tenable for three years, 
avaliable to new 1 students when vacant, 
aud about the same number to fourth-year 
students or to women who have especially 
distinguished themselves in some pur- 
tieular study. See Mary A. Hamilton, 
Newvhnm , 1936. 

New Norfolk, tn. of Buckingham eo., 
Tasmania. 21 in. N.W. of Hobart, on the 
It. Derwent. Pop. 2000. 

New Order (or Hitler's New European 
Order), introduced by the National 
Socialist Gov. in the countries overrun by 
the Nazi armies (1939-41). The N. O. 
was defined by I)r. Funk, Her. minister of 
economics, on July 25, 1911, as meaning 
that ‘the peace-time economy must 
1 guarantee to the Greater Gor. Reich a 
I maximum of security and to the Ger. 

| people a maximum consumption of goods, 
iu order to increase their welfare. Euro- 
pean economics must be directed towards 
this end.' The ultimate objective of 
the N. O. was to turn Europe into a 
single economic unit, self-supporting in 
essentials, while trade with the outside 
world would be conducted by a single 
authority dealing directly with individual 
states; for the N..O. did not recognise the 
right, of other continents tjp tho benefits 
of cohesion which it claimed for itself. 
In brief, the N. O. involved a ruthless 
readjustment of European economy to 
suit Ger. ends and a monopoly of industrial 
production in Europe for tho ‘master 
people* (Jlerrennolk). The frontiers of 
the Reich were so drawn as to take In 
the main Industrial areas of Europe : 
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Luxembourg, Alsace-Lorraine, the Czech 

f iroteotorate, Silesia, and W. Poland, 
Deluding the large textile industrial 
area of Lodz. The Ileich bought up 
control of Industries outside this central 
block, e.flr. in Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, and probably control was 
estab. in some form over the industries 
of N*. Italy. Otherwise industrial de- 
velopment outside the Roich was to bo 
suppressed, for the N. O. envisaged 
an agric. Europe feeding an industrial 
Germany. The contemplated new 
Greater Germany contained approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of the industrial pop. 
of Europe (excluding Russia) against 
19 per cent of its agric. pop., and provided 
7 5 per cent of its total sti*el output or 
would do so when fully operative (these 
figures, however, omit Belgium and N. 
France, countries which Germany did 
not in 1941 apparently include within 
tho area of Greater Germany). The 
N. O. offered certain evident attractions 
to the agric. or peasant states, since they 
would be certain of a market for their 
export surpluses of food and raw materials, 
without having to face the competition of 
the now world: but in fact, as Germany 
had manipulated tho mark exchange 
Rince 1936, these satellite states would sell 
their exports chepph ^ T »d receive in 
return dear a ml inferior manufactured 
goods or nothing. Under the N. O. 
Britain was to be barred from European 
mill African markets. Raw materials, 
but. nothing else, would bo accepted from 
Russia. Tho Lat.-Ainer. states would 
lose the bulk of that 25 per cent of their 
exports which normally went to tho 
conquered European countries. The spec- 
tacle of a future Germany exercising world 
hegemony through economic control was 
reflected in her dealings with occupied 
countries during the war. The N. O. 
in action was in fact, one long record of 
*ustcmatie terrorism (see under tho 
historical sections of the various European 
countries concerned). It should be noted 
that tho N. O. was originally a Jap. 

S hrase, adapted to Jap. ambitions in tho 
'ar E., ami that it was only after tho 
plume had been appropriated by Hitler 
and had fallen into disrepute in Europe 
that it was transmit teal into ' Co -Pros- 
perity. * But whether it bo called the 
N. O. or Co-Prosperity, the substance 
was tho same, it Involved the conquest, 
of all Asia, and economically it meant the 
subjugation to Japan of all tho tithor 
members supposed to bo enjoying Co- 
Prosperity, the weak points in which 
sphere were Japan’s inadequacy of ship- 
ping facilities, and lack of steel, cotton, 
and wool. 

Now Orleans, chief city and seaport of 
Louisiana, U.tf.A., cup- of Orleans par. 
on the Mississippi U., ehlotly on the 1. b. 
J’ho largest, municipal limits are co- 
extensive with those of tho par. of Orleans, 
and among the suburbs aw Westvvego, 
Gretna, McDouogbville. and Algiers, its 
W. disfc., with a ri\. frontage of 3 m. 
The site on which the city is built is almost 
perfectly level anti lies so low that the 
difficulties of drainage arc great. X. O. 


lies below the leve lof the riv. at high tide 
and is therefore protected by an extensive 
series of embankments called levees. 
The cemeteries are a peculiar feature of 
N. O.; owing to the water-saturated 
nature of the soil, bodies are buried in 
vaults often 12 ft. above the ground level, 
the coffins being ranged in tiers. In the 
past it has been regarded as an unhealthy 
city, but modern scientific methods have 
changed this reputation. The climate is 
not marked by extremes of either heat or 
cold. The Fr. or Lat. quarter of N. O. is 
separated from the Amer. quarter, or Xew 
City, by Canal Street, t.he centre of the 
retail trade, and just below this street 
are many of the most important buildings 
of tho city. Tho Custom House, built 
of granite, is one of the largest and 
most important edifices in tho U.S.A. 
There are also the cotton exchange, city 
hall, criminal courts, Howard Memorial 
Library, the post office, sev. handsome 
churches, and other buildings. Tulane 
Univ., founded in 1834, has state support 
in the shape of remission of certain taxes. 
It has over 400 profs, and over 4000 
students. The N. O. Univ., founded iu 
1874, is for coloured students. The Fr. 
quarter of N. O. is that part closely con- 
nected with tho hist., poetry, and romance 
of tho city, aud the influence of the Fr. 
and Sp. regimes still survives in the mode 
of life, customs, holidays, and social 
observances. A notable feature each 
year is the celebration of mardi gras with 
elaborate night pageants, balls, etc. It 
has one of tho most dramatic histories of 
any l*.S. city, being one of the settle- 
ments of Bienville in 1718 and was made 
cap. of the vast regiou known as Louisiana. 
It was ceded with Louisiana to Spain 
iu 1763. In 1800 it foil to France, from 
whom it was purchased by the U.S.A. in 
1803 as part of tho groat Louisiana pur- 
chase. In the eighteenth century N. U. 
rapidly grew as the outlet for rlv.-bornc 
cargoes down the Ohio and Mississippi, 
ever-increasing numbers of rafts and 
fiatboats floating downward with grain, 
salt meat, and potash to what then was 
a Fr. -owned port. It was at N. O. in tho 
war of 1812 that the A mere, defeated 
Buki n ham’s veterans, one of their few 
successes in that war. Sugar-growing in 
N. O. was introduced in 1794-95 by an 
enterprising creole, Etienne Bor£, who set 
up machinery and vats and inaugurated a 
boom. The first steamboat to run from 
Bilr^burgh through N. O. and back was 
built in 1811 by Nicholas Roosevelt of a 
family which was later to become famous. 
In the civil war David Farragut, with a 
licet of wooilcn sloops, forced tho sur- 
render of N. (>., the Confederacy’s largest 
and wealthiest, city. The most Impnrtaut 
industries, apart from sugar-refining, are 
rice -cleaning and tho manuf. of cotton- 
seed oil, iron ware, soap, cottou goods, 
cigars, clothing, etc. Tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared in foreign trado is 
about 5.500,000 and 4.800,000 respec- 
tively. There !& a navy yard and con- 
struction and repairing estab. Pop. 
494,537 (including about 100,000 
Negroes). 
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New Philadelphia, city and oo. seat of 
Tuscarawas oo., Ohio, U.S.A. Manufs. 
include iron, especially agrio. implements, 
electric and vacuum cleaners, and sheet 
iron. Pop. 12.300. 

New Pitsligo, tn. of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, II m. S.W. of Fraserburgh. 
In the vicinity are large granite quarries. 
Pop. 2000. 

New Plymouth, cap. and a port of tho 
diet, of Taranaki, North Is., New Zealand, 
160 m. S.W. of Auckland. It has an 
extensive harbour, and is a holiday resort. 
There is an airport. Pop. 20,300. 

New Pomerania, see Neu-Pommfrx. 

Newport: 1. Pari, and municipal bor., 
mrkt. tn., and rlv.-port of England, chief 
tn. of the Isle of Wight, and situated near 
the centre of thAt is., on the Medina, which 
is navigable up to this point. St. 
Thomas's Church, founded in 1654, on the 
site of an anct. structure built in the reign 
of Henry III., is a handsome edifice, and 
contains a monument erected by Queen 
Victoria in memory of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., who d. 
at Carisbrooke Castle, Sent. 8, 1650. 
The castle is about a mile A. of Newport 
and Is where the king was confined under 
the guardianship of Col. Hammond for 
twelve months (1647-48). In the vicinity 
are the Albany barracks and Parkhurst 
prison. Lace manuf. and brewing are 
carried on to some extent. Vessels of 
considerable tonnage can ascend to the 
quay at high tides. Pop. 11,300. 2. 

Municipal and co. bor. in Monmouthshire, 
England, situated at the mouth of the 
Usk. a pari, constituency and a market 
and assize tn. Tho iuhab. are engaged' 
in shipbreaking and repairing, iron, steel, 
and aluminium undertakings, the manuf. 
of chemicals, clothing, confectionery, 
rubber goods and electrical equipment, 
and the shipping of coal and general 
merchandise. The dockage and wharfage 
are extensive. It was formerly a walled 
tn. defended by a castle, the ruins of 
which still stand. St. Woolos Church, 
the cathedral of the diocese of Monmouth, 
dates from Saxon times. » One of the few 
transporter bridges in the world spans 
the Usk. Pop. 105,000. 3. Seaport of 

Fifesbire, Scotland, on the firth of Tay, 
opposite Dundee. Pop. 3400. 4. City 

and co. seat of Newport co.. Rhode Is., 
U.S.A. It is a very fashionable summer 
resort, and has a good harbour and a 
naval traiulng station. Close by is 
situated the U.S. torpedo station. It 
has a fishery and manufe. of cigars, fund* 
ture, brass, and copper. Pop. 30,500. 
5. City and eo. seat of Campbell co., Ken* 
tucky, U.8.A., on the Ohio K., opposite 
Cincinnati. There are flour mills and iron 
foundries, and manufs. of machinery. 
Pop. 30,600. 

Newport News, city and port of Warwick 
co., Virginia, r.S.A., on the Janies R. 
It had an excellent harbour, one of the 
worlds larccHt. shipbuilding yards. Iron 
works, coal wferves, lumber mills, and 
dry docks. Pop. 37,000. 

Newport Pagnell, inrkt. tn. of Bucking- 
hamshire, England, on the Croat Ouse 
where it is joined by the Ouse). It is 


14 m. from Buckingham and 50 m, from 
London on the Midland Region railway, 
and the Grand Union Canal passes 2 m. 
from the tn. It is in an agrio. dist. and 
also has motor-car body works. Pop. 5000. 

New Providenoe, see Bahamas and 
Nassau. 

Newquay, holiday resort on the N. coast 
of Cornwall, England, about 11 m. N. of 
Truro. Pop. 9600. 

New Rea Sandstone, see Tmassic 
System. 

New Richmond, port of Bonaventura 
co., Quebec, Canada, on the bay of 
Chaleur, 60 m. K. of Quebec. Pop. 2000. 

New River, Eng. artificial cut or channel, 
now about 27 m. long, stretching S. from 
Chadwell and Amwell Springs, Hertford- 
shire, Just S.W. of Ware, augmented from 
the Lee (Lea) at Broxhourne, and con- 
veying these waters into reservoirs at 
Hornsey and Stoke Nowington (N. 
London), tho latter having a capacity 
for holding 92,000,000 gallons. It affords 
a great part of the London water supply. 
Begun in 1609 by Sir H. Myddloton. it was 
completed by a corporation in Hertford- 
shire and Middlesex (1620). The N. R. 
Head reservoir at Clerkenwell was opened 
in 1613. The property was originally 
divided into about seventy-two shares 
(of £100 each), thirty-six being ‘adven- 
turers’ shares,’ held by Myddloton and 
twenty-eight others, and tho remainder 
granted to the king. Charles I. exchanged 
them (1631) for an annuity of £500. The 
adventurers’ shares have In later years 
been valued at over £100,000 each (one 
sold for £125,500 in 1897). The Metro- 
politan Water Board took over (his 
company and seven other London water 
companies in 1904, at a valuation of over 
£6,500,000. The N. It. area of service was 
extended to ChingforjJ by the making of a 
new reservoir in 19137 

New River (U.S.A. ), see Gt. Kanawha. 

New Rochelle, tn. of Westchester co., 
New York, U.S.A., on Long Is. Sound, 
18 m. N.N.E. of New York. The Knicker- 
bocker Press is estab. there: druggists’ 
scales and balances and speedometers are 
manufactured. Pop. 58,400. 

New Romney, see Romney, New. 

New Ross: 1. Tn. of Wexford and Kil- 
kenny cos., Eire, on the Barrow, 2 in. 
below the confluence of the JMore, 13 m. 
from Waterford. The Irish Insurgents 
were defeated here by the Loyalists under 
Johnston and Mountjoy (1798). Pop. 
4900? 2. Post vil., Lunenburg co.. Nova 
Scotia, 45 m. W. of Halifax. Pop. 1300. 

Newry, seaport of Down and Armagh 
cos., N. Ireland, one of tho chief ports of 
Ulster, on Newry Water, nSar Carllngford 
Lough, 33 m. 8.S.W. of Belfast. There 
are com, flour, and spinning mills, and 
potato processing, textiles wheelbarrow, 
clothing, knitting, and tol&cco factories: 
also breweries, with granite quarries near 
by. Pop. 14,000. 

News Agencies. Agencies for gathering 
news and supplying It to newspapers and 
for broadcasting, and also to private 
subscribers, though in the latter case not 
for press pub. To a certain extent (he 
news agency reporter has supplanted the 
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newspaper reporter, the latter being now 
more often employed in 'descriptive* 
reports or on 'stories' which are of special 
interest to his particular newspaper. In 
practice the great London newspapers use 
foreign cables of the N. A. merely to sup- 
plement their own services, the news 
agency service (apart from Reuter's 
agency) being useful mainly for home 
news. In England the most important 
news agency is the Press Association, 
which was formed in 1868 when Parlia- 
ment passed an Act empowering the state 
to take over the telegraphs. Its members 
are the prin. proprietors of the prov. 
newspapers (see Press Association). 
Another leading Brit, news agency is the 
Exchange Telegraph Company, notable 
for its 'tape* service. Reuter is the chief 
agency in Britain for foreign views, and 
has correspondents in all parts of the 
world. The Press Association has the 
sole right of circulating Reuter telegrams 
in the prove. Besides general news the 
N. A. also cover pari. reports, market 
news, and sport. The chief N. A. of the 
T/..S.A. ore the Associated Press of 
America and the United Press Association 
of America, both with London branches. 

New Sarum, see Salisbury. 

‘News Chroniole, The,' founded as the 
Daily News in 1846 uiid^r the editorship 
of Charles Dickens. From 1869 it was 
the recognised organ of the Liberal party 
in England. The Daily News was among 
the earliest papers to publish foreign 
telegrams. For a time it appears to have 
been the only ‘daily* to admit engraved 
blocks or displayed advertisements. For 
years its only serious London rival in 
Liberal journalism was the Morning Star, 
which it bought up in 1870. Later it be- 
camo identified w ith Liberal Imperialism : 
but after it was taken over by George 
Cadbury it became more ‘progressive,’ 
and even struck a semi -Socialist note. 
In 1928 the Daily News absorbed the 
Westminster Gazette ( g.v .) — which had 
changed from an evening to a morning 
paper some years previously — and in 1930 
the Daily Chronicle was also amalgamated 
with the Daily News under the present 
title Ncti's Chronicle , which paper has thus 
remained the sole Liberal daily paper in 
Loudon, long tenacious of Free Trade 
principles and other cardinal features of 
twentieth -century Liberalism (</.e.). The 
iV. G f ., which devotes more space and 
consideration to political matters and 
foreign affairs than do most popular 
papers, Includes among its readers a fairly 
largo proportion who buy It on account 
of its political articles. Like other popular 
Brit. newspapers, the N. C. gives more 
space to its Amer. correspondents than 
before the Second World War, but even 
before tbo war the N. (’..was consistently 
well served by able Washington corre- 
spondents. To-day, In conjunction with 
members of the Cadbury family. Lord 
Layton, while not actually editor of either 
the N. G. or tho Star (the evening paper 
owned by the Nows Chronicle Ltd.), Is the 
editorial and business chief. 

New Shortham, see Shoreiiam, New. 

New Siberia Islands, Novaya Sibir, or 


Llakov Islands, group of Russian is. In the 
Arctic Ocean, N.E. of the Lena Delta. 
Area 9650 sq. m. They include Kotelnol, 
Fadlevskoi, New Siberia, Liakhov (Lya- 
khov), Thaddeus, and smaller is. They 
are mostly uninhabited, except tem- 
porarily by hunters. Fur-bearing animals 
abound. Bones of the mammoth and 
other extinct animals have been found. 
Liakhov discovered the is. in 1770. 

'News of the World/ Eng. Sunday 
newspaper, founded in 1843, the fourth 
oldest of Eng. Sunday newspapers. It 
was acquired in 1891 by the syndicate 
which still controls it, and is the only 
Eng. newspaper to be independently 
owned. The editor from 1891 to 1941 
w r as Sir Emsley Carr. The policy of the 
paper was admittedly sensational, giving 
more space than did any other to police 
court and divorce proceedings, and this 
has been maintained except for the re- 
strictions in the latter subject enforced by 
the Judicial Proceedings (Regulation of 
Reports) Act of 1906. in addition a 
comprehensive sports review is provided. 
Before the First World War Sunday 
newspapers met with much disfavour, but 
even in 1906 the sales of the News of the 
World exceeded 1,000,000; the average for 
July- Dec. 1947 showed a circulation of 
7,891,275, the largest for any newspaper 
in the world. The company has a strong 
financial position, its liquid resources 
exceeding £2,500,000. 

New South Shetland*, group of is. in the 
Antarctic Ocean, see South Shetlands. 

New South Wales, oldest state of the 
commonwealth of Australia, in the S.E. 
portion of the is. continent, extending 
between lat. 28° 10' and 37° 28' S. t and 
141* and 154° E., with an area of 309.433 
sq. m. and a coastline of over 700 m. 
There are 146 municipalities and 134 
shires. Within the state of N. S. W. 
the mt. range which girdles nearly the 
whole is. is most continuous and elevated, 
and is known as the Dividing Range. 
The section of this mt. system on the S. 
boundary called the Australian Alps, rises 
in Mt. Kosciusko to 6500 ft. From this 
tin* range extends northward, the water- 
shed being from 50 to 150 m. distant from 
the K. coast, and thus divides the state 
into two slopes, with two distinct water- 
syst enis. The rive, on tho E. side descend 
with great rapidity, and in oblique tor- 
tuous courses, their channels often forming 
deep ravines. Many of them are navig- 
able in their lower course for sea-going 
steamers. The prin. are the Richmond, 
Clarence, McLeay, Manning, Hunter. 
Ilawkesbury, aud Sboalhaven. The Hun- 
ter K m about 60 in, north of Sydney, 
opens up one of the most fertile aud 
delightful dials, in the country. The 
Dividing Range. which, opposite to 
Svduey, is called the Blue Mtfl., being 
singularly abrupt and rugged, and full of 
awe-inspiring chasms, long presented an 
impenetrable barrier to the W., and kept 
the colonists shut in between it and the 
sea, and utterly ignorant of what * lay 
beyond. At last, in 1813, when the cattle 
were likely to perish in one of thoso long 
droughts that appear to visit- this country 
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at intervals of a dozen years, some adven- 
turous individuals scaled the formidable 
barrier; and discovered those downs on 
the W. slope which now form the groat 
sheep-ranges of Australia. A practicable 
line of road was immediately constructed 
by convict labour, and the tide of occu- 
pation entered on the new and limitless 
expanse. The numerous streams that 
rise on the W. side of the watershed within 
the state all converge and empty their 
waters into the sea through one channel 


severe frost are sometimes experienced. 
At Sydney the mean temp, of the year 1 b 
about 65°. The mean boat of summer, 
which lasts hero from the beginning of 
Dec. to the 1st of Fob., is about 80', 
but is much modified on the coast by the 
refreshing sea breeze. Tlio ann. fall of 
rain Is about 50 in. Rain sometimes 
descends in continuous torrents, and 
causes the rivs. to rise to an extraordinary 
hoight. N. S. W. is in the main an agrio. 
country, and much attention is devoted 
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BROKEN HILL, THE RICHEST SILVER, LEAD. AND ZINC MINE IN TI1B WORLD 
Looking north along the line of lode, the Broken Hill South Ltd. mine is seen in the foreground; 
behind it is the mile -long vast Open Cut, now worked out. To the right is the central power station 
which supplies all the mines with electricity. 


within the state of S. Australia. The s>. 
and main branch of this great riv. system 
1b the Murray. The other great trunks of 
the system are the Murrumbidgoc, which 
Is navigable; the Lachlan, at times 
reduced to a string of ponds, and the 
Darling. The Macquarie, passing through 
the rich dist. of Bathurst (q.e.), is a large 
trib. of the Darling, but it reaches it only 
in the rainy seasons. Numerous good bar* 
bo ursare formed by the estuaries of the rivs. 

Owing to the great extent of the state, 
stretching as it does over eleven degrees 
of lat., the elfmate is very various. In 
the horthefn diets., which are the warmest, 
the climate is tropical, the summer beat 
occasionally rising in inland dists. to 120°, 
while on the high tablelands weeks of 


to stockraising. The prin. crops an* 
whe&t, maize, barley, oats, potatoes, 
lucerne, and tobacco, and fruit culture 
has greatly developed in recent years— 
orauges, lemons, and mandarins pre- 
dominating. In 1946— 4 T there were 
6,5 1 1 ,493 ac. under crops, JThe area under 
wheat was 4,471,891 op. (15,000,000 
bushels); oats, -557,987 ac. (2,000,000 
bushels); maize, 110,038 ao. (2,500,000 
bushels); lucerne (hay), 79.666 ac.; rice. 
31,995 oo. (2,978,000 bushels); barley. 
26,698 ac. ; potatoes, 21,309 ao.; and 
tobacco, 402 ac. The aroft under grapes 
was 16,338 ac.; citrus fruit (principally 
oranges), 29,917 ao. (33,000,000 bushels); 
other orchards 38.319 oo. Sugar-cane 
produced over 309,605 tons of sugar. 
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Bananas, pineapples, and passion fruit in 1840, and up to that date the total 
are also grown. The recognition of the number of convicts sent thither amounted 
fact that the cultivable area might be to 60,700, of whom only 8700 vrere women- 
greatly extended by a system of water They were assigned as bondservants to 
conservation and Irrigation has induced the free settlers, who were obliged to 
the gov. to undertake various detached furnish them with a Axed allowance of 
works and schemes, which are designed to clothing and food. In 1843 a practically 
constitute a portion of the system neces- elective legislative council was estab., and 
sary to serve the whole state. The most twelve years later responsible gov. was 
striking of these is the Murrumbldgce granted. The constitution is based on the 
scheme, with a storage dam across the Consolidating Act of 1902. Parliament 
Murrumbidgec at Burrinjuck. Enormous consists of two Houses, the legislative- 
n reus are utilised for grazing purposes, council and the legislative assembly, 
and the state is rich In mineral deposits. The council, once a nominated body, was 
Silver, lead, and zinc, arc mined at Broken reconstituted after the referendum of May 
llill (g.t?.). Large iron and steel works. 1933, and now consists of 60 members, 
with subsidiary factories, are in operation elected jointly by both Houses. Member- 
near the coalfields at Newcastle and Port eltip is for twelve years, fifteen members 
Kembla. The products include iron and retiring in rotation triennially. Members 
steel of various grades, boilers, pipes, are not entitled to remuneration. The 
wire, broSH cables, etc. assembly consists of 90 members and are 

The staple exports aro wool and wheat, paid a salary of £875 a year. The dura- 
The other prin. exports are butter, lead, Mon of .a Parliament is limited to three 
coal, coke, skins and hides, tallow, frozen years. The Women's Legal Status Act. 
and preserved meat., sausage casings, 1918, gives women the same political 
biscuits, confectionery, fruit (fresh and rights us men. The executive Is in the 
preserved), wines, tobacco, pearl shell, bunds of a governor, appointed by the 
leather, timber, copper ingots, tin, zinc, Imperial Gov., and an executive council 
gold specie, and gold bars. The total consisting of members of the Cabinet. 

\ nine of the production of the primary The pop. in 1947 was 2,985,464 (exclusive 
industries in 1948-49 was £136,199,000. of lull-blood aboriginals). See Officia 
Tin* value of export* ^vorscas in Aus- Year Book of New South I Vales (ann.); 

I ndian currency in t’.ho vear ended Juno 30, New Smith Wales Statesman's Year B.x>k 
1947, was £116.579.972, and of imports (800 statisticians); also A. G. Foster,, 
from overseas £91.268,506. The luanufs. Early Sydney, 1920, ami K. Mitchell, 
of the state arc varied and numerous. The Australia's Alps (Sydney), 1942. 
chief industrial products are industrial New South Wales Government Railway., 
metals, machines, etc. ; clothing, food and l T nder t ins title in 1 855 the gov. of N. 8. W.. 
drink, and tobacco: chemicals, paint, oil; Australia, took over the {Sydney Tramway 
wood-working, paper, printing, textiles and Railway (1851, the first railway of the 
and textile goods (not dress), skins, and stale) and t.ho Hunter K. Railway 
Icat her (not footwear). The total value of (running from Newcastle to Maitland). A 
manufactured products (1946-47) was line was opened (1856) from Sydney to 
£ 1 1 5.947 ,090 ; dairying and farmyard pro- Parramatta. The present. system includes 
d action, £27,048.000; mining, including the S. line and branches (from Sydney to 
the output, of quarries, £20,898,754. Coal Alburv); the N. line, and branches (from 
to the value of £9,582,985 was produced Sydney to Jennings); and the W. line 
in 1946. Sydney (pop. 1,484,000) is the and branches. The gauge is 4 ft. 84 in- 
cap. Other important, tns. are Greater The Federal Cap. Ter. Hallway (Quean- 
Neweastle, 127,000; Greater Wollongong, bevun-Cttiiberra), after completion, was 
63,000; Broken Hill, 27,000; Blue Mts., token over by the chief commissioner of 
21 ,300; Maitland, 19,090: Goulburn, railways for N. S. \V who worked the line 
16,000; Wflggn-Wagga, 15,300; Lismoro, on behalf of the Commonwealth Gov. until 
15,000; Lithgow, 14.500; Albury. 14,400; 19-8. when the management was taken 

Orange, 14,000; Cessnock, 13,900: Liver- over by the commonwealth railways com- 
ponl, p>,600; Tamworth. 12,000; Graf to u mi^Uiuur. It connects with the N. S. \V. 
and S. Grafton, 12,000; Bathurst, 12,000; railway system at Queanbeyan and is 
Duhbo, 9500; Armidule, 8000: Park os, about 5 m. in length. 

7000; Casino, 6700: Inveroll, 6500; Newspapers. It is not easy to trace the 
Kenipsey, 6300: Forbes, 6900. Sydney origin of the newspaper press, but at least 
is the headquarters of the squadron It i*> (dear that analogies in the Rom. 
in Australian waters, and is the seat Acta Diurna or the Venetian (JnzzetUia are 
of a univ. A bridge across Sydney wry remote, and hardly less so than the 
harbour, the largest ttreli bridge in old Eng. news-letters of the sixteenth 
the world, wo 8 opened in March 1932. century. It was, however, essentially 
Education is compulsory between the ages the invention of printing and the more or 
of six and fifteen years. The railways and less accidental removal of restrictions on 
tramways are mostly slato-ownod. On the liberty of Iho press that favoured the 
June 30, 1947, 6128 m. of gov. railway growth of modern N. According to 
uero open. N. S. W, took its origin tn a Cicero, Petrouius, and other writers, the' 
penal estab. formed by the Brit. Gov. in Acta Diurna (called also Acta Urbana or 
if 88 at Port Jackson, near Botany Bay Dublicu) pub. u-n accouut of anything 
(lut. 34*). The prisoners, after their worthy of note. Hut they are rather to- 
period of servitude, or on being pardoned, bo regarded as the olttcJal notification or 
became settlers, and obtained grants of registration of important public events 
land. Transportation to N. 8. \V. ceased than the voluntary presentation of news 
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as a commercial speculation. It is public sympathy for reporting became too 
recorded that the republic of St. Mark strong for pari, privilege, with the result 
had It&N., and it is very probable that that reporting gradually became recog- 
wo borrowed, if not the idea of a news- nised as lawful. Pari, reporting laid the 
paper, many of the terms in familiar use seeds of the futureproaperity of the Morn- 
to-day in connection with N. from the ing Chronicle . Thereafter N. quickly 
Venetians, /*.;/. the word ‘gazette/ which developed into a form more or less similar 
word is apparently derived from the name to thatrof to-day. 

of the coin charged for reading them. A modern newspaper derives its news 
Like tlie Acta IHuma the Venetian from two main sources: its own staff of 
gazettes were hung up in public places, reporters and correspondents and the 
The first man to print all the nows of the nows agendas ( q.v .). Inasmuch as the 
day upon a single sheet, in a regular material scut out by the news agencies is 
weekly pub., with a distinctive title, was common to all their newspaper subscribers, 
Nathaniel Butter, who brought out the N. would differ little from each other if 
Weekly Scum in 1022. Up to that time they did not import, individuality and 
the only means of circulating news was colour through their own staffs. The 
the news -letters, which were the MS. staff of a newspaper consists of a body of 
productions of professional London news- full-time reporters at the head office, who 
writers who collected the gossip and receive their daily assignments from the 
rumour of the city {sec also Joitrxa- news editor, and the political, diplomatic, 
i.ism). There were, however, during the dramatic, and other correspondents, who 
Civil war and the Commonwealth a are really reporters in a special sphere 
great number of N., but their pub. was and often enjoy tho confidence of in- 
only by leave of the Star Chamber. The fiuential persons. The Times is to-day 
press became temporarily free on the the only newspaper to maintain its own 
abolition of tho Star Chamber, but the press gallery staff in the House of Corn- 
Long Parliament, becoming frightened by mojus; other N. depend on agency reports 
tho mass of pamphlets which were soon and sketch writers, while lobby corrcspou- 
broadcast over the country, again sub- dents keep close contact with ministers 
jected books and other reading matter to and other Members of Parliament and 
licensing regulations. At the Restoration write on expected political and administm- 
a most retrogressive step was taken in the tive developments. A staff of reporters 

f mssing of the Licensing Act, which vested is also kept at tho law courts. The law 
n the gov. the entire control of printing, reporter* of The Times arc required to 
It was the non-renewal of this Act in 1695 he barristers ami the pub. vols. of The 
on its automatic expiration that paved the Times Law Reports are accepted n* 
way for the freedom of the press. authentic records of judgments. Under 

Among the earliest of Eng. N. after tho the nows editor there are also correspon- 
Restoratlon were the Protestant JntcUi - dent* in prov. fcns. who send in their copy 
genre, the Current Intelligence, the Dom- by telegraph or telephone. Tho foreign 
estir Intelligence , the True News, and the news editor deals with the messages sent 
London Mercury. But. none of them by the newspaper's correspondents abroad, 
printed debates in Parliament, and none distant messages are sent in by cable- or 
exceeded in size a single small leaf, or radio-gram, hut UWso from European 
was pub. oftener than twice a week. The caps, arc normally sent over the telephone 
first daily newspaper, the Daily Courant, and taken down by dictaphone or in 
wa-. not pub. till the /tooession of Queen .shorthand. A newspaper's correspon- 
Anno in 170 2. Even after the abolition dents, whether home or overseas, may 
of the liccnoer of books -(including N.), he full-time staff men and required to 
there was another obstacle to the free work exclusively for the newspaper; 

S ub. of N. in the shape of the N. tax, tlie others, in less important, centres, may do 
ill for which was passed as the Stamp other work and are paid a retaining fee 
Act in 171*2. It was the old bugbear of and space rated. Distinctions such us 
sedition which prompted this device for ‘our special correspondent/ ‘a corres- 
killing the N. f u device which was emin- pond cut/ ‘a special correspondent/ ‘our 
ently successful, for not. one penny paper correspondent/ *our own correspondent’ 
survived, and even Addison’s Spectator arc all well understood in Meet Street; the 
collapsed, while Steele incurred the wrath , first and last of those only are staff men 
of the attorney -general for articles in the I as apposed to outside contributors and 
Englishman and the Crisis, which were mostly their remuneration Is much higher, 
held to he * aspersions upon the character The miscellaneous mass of news from 
of Queen Anno, and assaults upon tlie whatever source received is prepared for 
conduct of the adirttnistratlon/ But the the press by sub-editors, whose fuuetion is 
printers soon evolved means of evading to select, compress, and correct and also 
the Stamp Act; and in this they were to indicate the type aujd appropriate 
aided and abetted by the leaders of the headings and sub-headings^ The selection 
opposition, to whose often scurrilous and among the copy is done bw a copy-taster, 
venomous attacks on their political rivals wbo ‘spikes* (i.e. defers Incfetlnitcly) some 
we owe tho beginning of the pub. of and passes the remainder td Ids colleagues 
proceedings in Parliament. In 1738 with a symbol indicative *. of its impor- 
Parliament sowfcg to have taken steps to lance; the selection withinU.he copy Itself 
stop the practice of reporting, for the in done by the sub-editors, while the chief 
debates were thereafter pub. as if they sub -editor approves and revises the sub- 
hod taken place in a fictitious assembly, ed. copy. 

But at the end of the eighteenth century A modern newspaper is not, however, 
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made up exclusively of news, and a large papers. The Westminster Press Prov. 
though very varying place Is taken N. Ltd., formerly known os the H tanner 
by ‘features.* Thus the correspondence group, controls four morning, nine even- 
columns and the ‘turnover* article arc ing, one Sunday, and nearly thirty co. 
features of The Times , while birth, weekly N., all these being mainly in 
marriage, and obituary notices are a the Midlands, Durham, and Yorkshire, 
feature of both The Times and the Man - But the Brit, press shows most cou- 
chester Guardian, These are admitted in ceivable types of ownership. Moat Lon- 
proof of pedigree at the College of Heralds. don N. used to be family properties 
Social and political gossip is also a and many prov. N. still are. The Times 
feature; others are political cartoons, and since 1922 has been held by Lt.-Col. 
‘strip* cartoons nnd cross-word puzzles. J. J. Aster and John Walter (see Times, 
Apart from news and features, a news- The), but to prevent the paper from 
paper should have leading articles or lulling Into undesirable bands the owners 
editorials. These may be Important and entered into an arrangement where- 
inlluential, sucli as those in The Times, by any transfer of shares in the Times 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Telegraph ,and Holding Company requires the consent 
Yorkshire Post, which are always closely ol’ a body of trustees consisting of the 
studied by the politicians, and in the lord chief justice, the president of the 
Brit, press ‘leaders’ are unsigned because I Royal Society, the governor of the Bank 
they ore the views or policy of tho paper , of England, and others. The controlling 
and not of an individual. ; interest in the Daily Express. Eveniny 

It Is often said that advertisers exert | Standard , and Sunday Express is held by 
an undue Influence over editorial matter: Lord Beaverbrook iq.v.). The Daily 
but although a great part of the roveuue of j Herald is owned as to 49 per cent of its 
a newspaper comes from advertising, I shares by the general council of the Trades 
most Brit. N. now carry news on the front j Union Congress and as to 51 per cent by 
pngo, though The Times and the Man - | Odhams Press Ltd., who own entirely the 
Chester Guardian are among the great Sunday People. The News of the World, 
national papers which still devote the j • red ited with the largest circulation in the 
whole front page to advertisements. 1 world, is the sole N. pub. by its owners. 
Illustrations may be g*y<»n to show that The Dudy Mirror and tho Sunday Pic- 
direct or indirect Control by advertisers fori ul art* owned by interlocked companies, 
might tend to become dangerous, but the , The A vies -Chronicle and the Star arc 

danger tnuv, on the whole, be said to owned by the Cadbury family, the Ob- 

be, hypothetical. Again, though a high * server by Viscount Astor. now under a 
circulation enables advertising rates to he mist formed in 1945; and Reynolds Mews 
increased, nothing so damages the tone of bv the Co-operativo movement. The 
a newspaper as competition for big circu- • Morning Advertiser is the one example 
lation, and, generally speaking, the N. of a newspaper owned on behalf of a trade 
which have the greatest influence on ! — the Incensed Victuallers. The Daily 
public opinion have comparatively low Worker is the organ of the Communist 
hut steady circulations among sections i purtw 

of tiie public w hoso support is politically j Mm e the Franco-Ger. war the Amer. 

valuable. It has been well said that in J prcv» has greatly influenced Brit, and 

Britain the power of the N. to influence i European journalism. The use of the 
opinion and policy Is. in fact, almost in i electric telegraph was without doubt first 
inverse proportion to circulation, though j proved by Amer. correspondents in 
the rule is. of course, not mathematically Europe at this time. A number of oircum- 
exact (e/. Ivor Thomas, The Newspaper, j stances — the cheapening of paper, the 
Oxford Untv. Press pamphlets on Home j development of setting and printing 
Affairs, No. H.2., 1943). For the out- ; m.-n hincry. the reproduction of photo- 
standing features of novelty in modern graphs to illustrate news items, and the 
journalism, and some remarks on Fr. and , esiah. of powerful news agencies — tended 
Amor. N., see Journalism; for the lasts. ; to make X. in the l T .S.A. of greater iu- 
of individual N. see under the name of the ! tluenee. It was also found convenient, 
newspaper, and for tho hist, and bearing b\ wealthy men to bo able to control a 
of advertisements on N. sec Advertise- J newspaper, or syndicate of N., for their own 
mk nts. 1 political or social advantage. The first 

The outstanding feature of newspaper Amer. newspaper was pub. in Boston, 
finance in more recent years has been the ! Mns-aohusotts. under the title of Public 
growth of combines controlling chains of . Occurrences: two copies were issued, 1689 
N. One of the prin. groups Is Asset luted 1 and 1690; both were suppressed by the 
N. Ltd., which owns tho Daily Mail, Him- J go\ . of Massachusetts. Next was tho 
day Dispatch, Evening News, and a chain Riston News Letter (1709), followed hy the 
of prov. N. This company has a largo i Poston Gazette (1719). Further Massa- 
holalng in Anglo -Newfoundland Develop- chuseitsN. wore the New England ('on rant 
ment Company Ltd. (see under New- i 1 7 *21 ), Massachusetts Spy (1770>. and 
foundlaxd). Another large group was the Poston Sentinel (1784). Tho Liberator 
tho Berry group, but tho brothers Win. and of Win. LI. Garrison was pub. in Boston, 
Gymer Horry (Lords Cniuroso and 1831. Among modern Massachusetts N. 
lvemsley, o.iO In 1937 divided their may bo mentioned tho Boston Record and 
interests. Lord Camrose owns tho Daily American Post (1331); Herald (1846); 
Telegraph: and Lord lvemsley the Daily Daily Globe (18T2); and the Christian 
Graphic , Sunday Times , Sunday Graphic, Science Monitor (1908). Tho prin. N. in 
Sunday Chronicle , and bov. prov. news- Now York include New York Journal and 

E.E Q 
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American (1788); New York Post (1801); 
World-Telegram, P.M.,andSun (1833;)iVetr 
York Mirror , New York Herald-Tribune, 
and New York Times (1851); and Wall 
Street Journal (1882 ). Cldeago N . include 
Chicago Tribune (1847); Herald American 
(see Heaiwt), and Chicago Daily News 
(187 5) ;und Chicago Sun-Times (1929). As 
an example of the growth of N. may be 
mentioned those in Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing Pittsburgh Press (1824); Philadelphia 
Inquirer (1829); Philadelphia Bulletin 
and Bulletin (1847); Altoona Mirror 
(1874); Public Ledger (1914); Philadelphia 
Daily News (1925); and Pittsburgh Post - 
Gazette (1927). Ohio N. include Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (1841); and Cleveland Press (1878). 
Other well-known X. include the Kansas 
City Star-Times and Detroit Fret Press 
(1S31); Halt (more Sun (1837): Washington 
Post (1877); and Los Angeles Illustrated 
Daily News (1895). In the U.S.A. there 
are 1769 Kng. language daily N., with a 
combined sale of 51,073,000; 511 Sunday 
N. with 45.950,000; and 8381 weekly N. 
with 13,245,000. Amur. N.. with very 
few exceptions, do not have a nation-wide 
circulation, uml indeed they are not de- 
signed for that purpose. The exceptions 
arc the New York Times and the New 
York Herald- Tribune, which circulate into 
the Far \\\, even as far as California. The 
largest circulations (1948) are New York 
Daily News <2,402,300, Sunday 4,716,800); 
A ew York Mirror (1,054,205, Sunday 
2,200,200); Chicago Tribune (1,031,900, 
Sunday 1,544,800); Philadelphia Bulletin 
1771.300, Sunday 630.500); and Phila- 
delphia Inquirer (704,990, Sunday 
1.056,400). Important Canadian N. in- 
clude the Halifax Herald and Mail (1878): 
Montreal Gazette (1878),- and the Toronto 
(white and Mail (1844); Evening Telegram 
(J876); and Star (1892). 

Radio-facsi m ilc A ewspapers. — Trans- 
mission of news by radio facsimile has 
made some progress iti America since the 
Second World War. Before the war 
miniature N. were transmitted by nearby 
radio stations during the night and printed 
bj u small unit fixed in place of a loud- 
speaker to an ordinary radio set which 
contained a device to shut off the machine 
automatically. By 1939 about a score of 
radio stations had estab. regular radio 
facsimile service. During tho war them- 
experiments had to >ield to war work, 
though the armed services used tho radio- 
facsimile process for transmitting orders. 
W. U. H. Finch is the pioneer of this 
process in America. The Finch trans- 
mitter consists of a scanning machine into 
which copy to be broadcast is inserted. 
The copy, printed or typewritten or drawn, 
is automatically wrapped round the 
surface of a spinning cylinder. Beskh- 
the cylinder is mounted a device called the 
scanning h«*sul. which consists of an 
electric bulb, lens system, and photo- 
electric cell. .Ttm Ions focuses a spot, of 
light which traces a closely spaced spiral 
line on the surface of the paper. This 
causes the lights and darks of the copy, 
made by letters or pictures, to reflect from 
the paper with the varyiug intensity of the 


photo-electric cell. From this impact of 
reflected light issues a high-pitched soft 
note, known as the facsimile carrier, which 
is applied to an ordinary amplifier and 
delivered to tho radio transmitter In thu 
same way os if it issued from a studio 
microphone instead of from a photo- 
electric cell. The homo receiver picks 
up these signals and passes them to tho 
attached recorder instead of to a loud- 
speu ker. The recording instrument prints 
the incoming news and pictures on a con- 
tinuous sheet of electro -sensitised paper, 
which reacts to tho facsimile signal and 
shuts itself off when the printing is com- 
pleted. It is now possible to use paper 
live columns wide, the sizo of a small 
newspaper, and to transmit at tho rate of 
48 sq. in. a minute or more than 550 wonts 
of copy. An entire four-page small-size 
newspaper has been transmitted in 8 min. 
Departmental stores have used the radio 
facsimile to send illustrations and copy 
in their advertisements directly into the 
home. It is possible to equip ships at sea 
with tho service. One present difficulty 
is that it is not yet possible to transmit the 
regular eight-point type size clearly. Tho 
| twelve-point type, which is used, cuts 
dowu the number of words the paper can 
i carry. Another difficulty is the high cost 
of the electrolytic paper required for radio- 
facsimile transmission. It is feared by 
Homo that even greater standardisation 
and monopolisation of news production 
! may result from radio -facsimile N. But 
: the fear that radio facsimile may mako the 
i regular newspaper obsolete is considered 
j groundless. 

Royal Commission on the Press , lit 47 . — 
In response to a persistent demand of its 
supporters, tho gov., in 1946, allowed a 
private member of the Labour party to 
bring forward a imdion asking for the 
appointment of a royal commission to in- 
; quire into the finance, control, manage - 

• rnent, and ownership of tho press. The 
l chuirman of the commission, appointed in 
j 1917, was Sir David Boss, provost of 
! Oriel College, Oxford. The other mem- 
bers were M. K. Aubrey, general secretary 

: of the Baptist Union; Joliu Hcnstoad, 
general secretary of the National Union of 
Kaiiwayiucn: Neil Beaton, chairman or 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society ; Lady Violet Bonham- -Darter, 
president of tho Liberal party organisa- 
tion; K. U. K. Kiiior, historian and 
journalist; Eirwcn Mary Uwon, deputy 
j regional commissioner for Welsh civil 
! defence region during the Second World 
j War; Hubert Hull, lawyer; J. lL Priestley, 
l author; Wright Bohinson, former lord 
■ mayor of Manchester; Hilbert Uranville 
j ^fiarp, recorder of King's Lynn; Lord 

• Simon of Wjihenshawc, chairman of tho 
1 council of Manchester Unjv.; Sir Geoffrey 
1 Vickers, legal advisor to tho National 
1 Coal Board; Sir George Waters, formerly 

editor of the Scotsman', II. W. Wilson, 

; chartered accountant; Barbara Woot-tou, 

I reader In social studies, London Unlv. ; 
i and H. M. Young, historian and author. 
The terms of reference were: ‘With the 
! object of furthering the expression of 
I opinion through the press and tho greater 
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practicable accuracy in the presentation 
of news, to inquire into tlio control, 
management, and ownership of the news- 
paper and periodical press aud the 
nows agencies, including the financial 
structure and monopolistic tendencies in 
coulrol. and to mako recommendations 
thereon/ 

The report of the commission was issued 
on June 29, 1949. The most important 
recommendation was for the cstab. by 
the press itself of a general council of the 
press. It was proposed that this council 
should consist of at least twenty-live 
members representing proprietors and 
editors and other journalists and should 
havo lay members amounting to about 
20 per cent of the total. The lay mem- 
bers should be nominated by the lord 
chief justice and the lord president of the 
court of session, in consultation with the 
chairman, and should be entirely inde- 
pendent of the gov. of the day. The 
objects of the council should be ‘to safe- 
guard the freedom of the press; to en- 
.■ourago the growth of the sense of public 
responsibility ami public service among 
all engaged in the profession of journa- 
lism — that is in the editorial pro- 
duction of newspapers — whether as 
directors, editors, or other journalists; 
and to further t\o i ifuJoncy of the 
profession aud the well-being of thorn* 
who practise it.' 

Regarding chain N. the commission 
thought that such N. should carry a front- 
page formula indicating their common 
ownership; but concerning the allegations 
about monopoly, due to the growth in the 
cries of chains, the assertion that the. 
process had gone so far that a monopoly 
existed and that the chains were deliber- 
ately driving independent N. out of 
existence, was wholly disproved by the 
commission’s il tidings. Of tlio five chains 
(1'rov. N. Ltd., Harmsworth chain, As- 
sociated N. Ltd., Westminster Press Prov. 
N. Ltd., and Kemsley N. Ltd.), the 
Ivemslcy is the largest, its percentage of 
tlio total number of daily and Sunday 
papers being 17-18 in 1918. There were 
fewer daily and Sunday X. in the live 
chains in 1948 than in 1929. With the 
exception of two papers, whoso lack of 
success could be attributed to other 
causes, no independent, daily competing 
with a chain daily had ceased pub. since 
1932. The commission found that, the 
present degree of concentration of owner- 
ship in the press as a whole or in any 
important part of it ‘is not so great 
as to prejudice the free expression of 
opinion or the accurate presentation of 
news, or to be contrary to the best 
Interests of the public/ It was suggested 
in evidence that individual or joint stock 
ownership should bo prohibited and papers 
bo owned by gov. -licensed corporations. 
Tbls the commission rejected as an 
' unwarrantable interference with the 
liberty of the individual and the freedom 
of the press/ The com mission saw no 
reason to believe that X. attached to the 
interests of political parties, trade unions, 
or other organisations would be better or 
havo greater regard for truth and fairness 


than those N. pub. by private under- 
takings. It is generally agreed, the report 
states, that tho Brit, press is inferior to 
none in the world. 'It is free from cor- 
ruption; both those who own the press 
and those who are employed on it would 
universally condomn the acceptance or 
soliciting of bribes/ 

It has been claimed that the report of 
the commission was a complete vindi- 
cation of the press generally. Hut the 
commission gave reasons why in their 
opinion X., with a few exceptions, failed 
to supply the electorate with adequate 
materials for sound political judgment. 
On this the report stated: * In the popular 
papers consideration of news value acts 
as a distorting medium even apart from 
any political considerations: it attaches, 
as w« have shown, supreme importance 
to the new, tho exceptional, and tho 
“human ” and it emphasises these ele- 
ments in the news to the detriment or even 
exclusion of tho normal and tho con- 
tinuing. Consequently the picture is 
always out of focus. The combination, 
day after day, of distortion due to these 
factors with the distortion arising from 
political partisanship has a cumulative 
| effect upon tho reader. It results, where 
j it is carried furthest, not only in a 
debasement in the standards of taste, hut 
also in a further weakening of the foun- 
1 dat ions of intelligent Judgment in public 
• affairs. Political partisanship alone, as 
we have indicated, deprives the citizen of 
j tlio evidence on which conclusions should 
i bo based. Political partisanship in eon- 
i junction with a high degree of distortion 
for news value may lead him to forget 
; that conclusions are, or should be, 

| grounded on evidence/ Discussing the 
; standards by which tho press should be 
judged, the commission sets down two 
| requirements, llrstly, that while the 
I soled ion of news may he affected by a 
i newspaper’s political and other opinions 
the news it reports should bo reported 
truthfully and without excessive bias: 

! and, secondly, that the number and 
| variety of N. should bo such that the press 
i gives an opportunity for all important 
| noints of view to be effectively presented. 
! ‘The first requirement is satisfied in very 
| different, measure by different papers, 
j A number id quality papers do fully 
i or almost fully meet its demands. Hut 
. all the popular papers and certain of the 
quality fall short of the standard achieved 
by the best, either through excessive 
, partisanship or through distortion for the 
; sake of nows value. The provincial 
i newspapers generally fall short to a lesser 
! extent than tho popular national news- 
1 papers. As to the second requirement, 
the press provides for a sufficient varictv 
of political opinion but not for a sufficient 
variety of intellectual levels. The goi 
between the best of tho quality papers and 
the general run of the popular press is too 
wide, and the number of papers of an 
intermediate ty*ei is too small. The 
causes of these shortcomings do not lit* in 
any external influence upon the press 
(other than those exerted by public 
domain!). The policy of tho press is 
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dictated neither by tlio advertisers, nor 
by the government, nor by any outside 
financial Interests. . . . Nor do the 
causes of the shortcomings lie in any 
particular form of ownership. . • . We 
do not see a solution to the problems we 
have indicated in major changes in the 
ownership aud control of the industry. 
Free enterprise is a prerequisite of a free 
press, and free enterprise in the case of 
newspapers of any considerable circu- 
lation will generally mean commercially 
profitable enterprise.* See also Jour- 
nalism; Magazines; Printing. 

See L. N. Flint, The Conscience of the 
Newspaper^ 1925; A. Robbins, The Press , 
1928; T. Clarke, My Xorthdiffe Diary , 
1931; S. Morison, The English A ewspaper, 
1622-1932. 1032: K. von Stutterheim, The 
Press in England , 1934; A. J. Cummings, 
The Press , 1936; H. W. Ne vinson. Eire of 
Life , 1936; J. So tunes, English Press, 
1937; R. Chrlstingcn, he Develop pement dc 
la pressc . 1944; E. Howe, The Loiuion 
compositor : Documents relating to Wages, 
Working Conditions, and Customs of the 
Ismdon Printing Trade, 1785-1900 , 1047; 
1. Rothenberg, The Newspaper, 1947; 
Kingsley Martin. The Press the Public 
Wants, 1947; Viscount Camrose, Jlritish 
Newspapers and their Controllers (ro\ isetl 
<•<!.), 1948; A. Aspinall, Politics and the 
Press, 1780-1850, 1940; and W. A. Bagley. 
Illustrated Journalism, 1949. Ann. refer- 
ence guides to the Brit, press include 
Willing’s Press Guide . 

New Stars, see NOViE. 

‘New Statesman and Nation,' inde- 
pendent Eng. weekly periodical formed 
in 1931 by tho amalgamation of two > 
papers, the New Statesman and the ! 
A at ion and Athenaeum. In 1934 the | 
Week End Review was also taken over and 
its name now appears os a sub-title to the 
S. S. and A’. The Acte States7nu7i was 
lounded in 1913, through the inspiration 
of Sidney Webb (later Lord Passlield) and 
Bernard Shaw. The paper was ed. from 
1913 to 1930 by Clifford Dyce Sharp and 
thereafter has been ed. bv Kingsley 
Martin. Among many well-known con- 
tributors have been Arnold Bennett, Des- 
mond MacCarthy, Sir J. O. Squire, Uilaiiv 
Belloc, G. 1). [J. Cole, and Robert Lynd 
(*Y. Y/). The Nation and Atheneeum, 
with wtiicb the New Statesman combined 
in 1931, was founded In 1907, superseding 
the Speaker (founded 3890), aud was ed. 
until 1923 by H. W. Massinghnm (fj.r.). 
In politics the Nation followed the Speaker 
in supporting tho extreme radical wing 
of the Liberal party, in urging the need 
of social reform, and in criticising 
imperialism. In 1921 the paper amal- 
gamated with the Atheneeum ( q.v .); J. M. 
(later Lord) Keynes frequently wrote in 
its column.-, while its literary section was 
remarkable for the essays of Leonard 
Woolf, literary editor, and the contribu- 
tions of Litton fcJtrachey and Virginia 
Woolf. The present combined paper, the 
N. S. and A., » a political, critical, and 
literary organ, markedly to the Left in 
politics. 

Newstead: 1. Vil. of Roxburghshire, 
Scotland, on the Tweed,* 1 m, E. of Mel- 


rose. Remains of a Rom. camp were 
excavated here in 1910. Armour and 
weapons were also found, and Rom. coins 
dating from the reign of Augustus to that 
of M. Aurelius. 2. Bar. aud vil. in 
Nottinghamshire, England, 9 m. N. of 
Nottingham, near tho outskirts of Sher- 
wood Forest. Its famous abbey was 
founded by Henry II. in tho latter half 
of the twelfth century, and it was granted 
by Honry V1IL to tho Byron family, w ho 
held it until 1818, when the sixth Lord 
Byron (the poet) sold it. 1 1 has since been 
restored at a cost of about £100,000. 
See \V. Irving, Abbotsford and Newstead, 
1835. 

New Stone Age, see under Stone Auk. 

Newt, Eft, Asker (Triton), genus of tailed 
amphibians of the order Sakdn&ndrlnte. 
Three species occur in Britain, viz. the 
common or spotted N. (T. t'ulgaris), the 
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j great or crested N. ( T . cri status), and the 
rare webbed N. ('/’. pal mat us). Of them, 
‘the crested A', is the most aquatic. Its 
! head is fiat and the upper lip overhangs the 
| lower one. The upper parts of the body 
are blackish- brown with darker brown 
spots. The under parts are reddish- 
orunge, with black spots. The sides are 
(Jotted with shite, aud in spring the 
colours of the rough skin brighten and the 
notched crest- comes into prominence. 
The Ynale reaches a length of 5 or 6 in., 
while the common N. rarely exceeds half 
that length and the skin is smooth, though 
its colouring resembles tho other. 

New Testament, Introduction to the, 
forms a considerable section of biblical 
criticism, and ns such must; he considered 
in regard to the whole (see Builk). The 
fixing of the canon of tho N* T. (i.e, deter- 
mining which of the sacred writings are 
to be taken as divinely inspired) was the 
work of some centuries, and boforo this 
took place there was much research of the 
kind that would now coine under tbe head 
of N. T. introduction. Certain books 
were hold as canonical in some places; 
In other places they were ignored. In 
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the disoussion which ensued as to tho 
can oni city of such books, judgment was 
almost invariably based on historical 
grounds. Were those books for which 
apostolic authorship was really apostolic ? 
Similar defence of the canonioal books 
was also needed against the attacks of 
heretical sects. Thus we find many state- 
ments on points relating to N. T. intro- 
duction in such writers as Iremnus, 
Tertullian, and especially Origen. A 
large mini her of tho problems which con- 
front the critics of to-day were not un- 
known to the fathers of tho early Church. 
The canon, which had been (incepted for 
centuries upon tho authority of the 
Church, was disputed by the Protestant 
reformers, who rejected certain books. 
The old canon was confirmed by tho 
round] of Trent. The early reformers. 
Erasmus, Luther, and Culvin, all expressed 
opinions on tho authorship and value of 
certain of tho N. T. books differing from 
tho traditional views and calculated to 
support the new beliefs; but it is to a 
(Vitholic that we owe tho true foundation 
of tho study of biblical introduction. In 
1689 1 tic hard Simon, a Fr. theologian, pub. 
Ids Jlistoire critique dn texts du Xovre.au 
Testament, followed in the next year by an 
Histoire critique des r- r?ions du Nouveau 
Testament, llo deals With the N. T. 
with the object of vindicating the tradi- 
tional view. Many critical introductions 
to the N. T. appeared in tlio years that 
followed— in England, Franco, and tier- 
many: but the next, epoch in the study of 
tills subject is marked by tho names of 
Mlchaells and Homier. The former pub. 
in 1 7 /if> Ids Kinlritung in dir gnttlichen 
Schriften des Xeven Hundes , which was 
much improved in the fourth ed. (1788). 
Ho show* much breadth of view, dealing 
with tho questions of inspiration and 
iiuthenUoity. Homier wrote no definite 
Kinlritung. Ills contribution to N, T. 
criticism lies in his insistence on the dis- 
linetion between the temporal and 
universal elements In tho N. T. From 
the time of Mlchaells and Homier tho study 
of N. T. introduction has been carried 
on by Gcr. scholars. Only the most 
important can bo named. J. G. Etch- 
horn in 1804-14 pub. the first three vols. of 
Ids Kivleitung in das A cue Testament , and 
tho two remaining ones appeared in 1827. 
It. Is a brilliant work, but few of its results 
have beeti finally accepted. It Is of loss 
importance than the work of \V\ M .,L. de 
Wetto, whose Lehrhnch der historisch - 
kritischen Kinlritung in die Kanonfschcn 
Kucher des A ‘even Testaments appeared 
in 1826. The first ed. of this work was 
characterised by a very anti -traditional 
attitude. This, however, is changed to 
some extent in. later eds. A work equally 
famous for its full but concise exposition 
is K. A. Crodner’s Kinlritung in das Xeue 
Testament , 1 836. But. like Eiehhoru, Cred- 
nyr Is too hasty in formulating his theories. 
In 1842 appoared Roush's tteschichte der 
heiligen Schriften des Xeuen Testaments 
(last, ed., 1»87). a work still of the 
greatest value in the Investigation of the 
problems of biblical criticism. Most nf 
these writers, especially de Welle, occupy 


a position more or less opposed to that of 
tho Tiibingen school, whose head was F. C. 
von Baur. He pub. a number of works on 
the N. T. and early Church hist., in which 
be definitely assailed the historicity of 
the canonioal books. These ho con- 
sidered were to be regarded as 1 x 101*0 or less 
polemical treatises embodying the ten- 
dencies of tho opposition parties in the 
early Church. One of these was the 
Judaistie, headed by Peter; the other, 
headed by Paul and ultimately victorious, 
was the Catholic party. All the N. T. 
writings wore to be estimated In their 
relation to this struggle. The main thesis 
of the Tubingen school Is now generally 
rejected, and Its conclusions are dis- 
credited. One of the most convincing 
attacks on the Tiibingen position came 
from a former disciple of Baur, A. Bitschl. 
in the second cd. (1857) of his Entstehunq 
der altkatholischt Kirche. Reference must 
also bo made in modern times to the intro- 
ductions of H. J. Boltzmann, 1885: H. 
Lahn, 1807 ; A. Peake, 1909; J. A. Robin- 
son, 1929; A. W. Blunt, 1936; A. Richard- 
son, 1938; F. C. Syngo, 1941; and A. M. 
Hunter, J 945. On the Catholic side may be 
mentioned E. Jacquier, Etudes de critique 
et dephilologie du Xouveau Testament , 1920. 
and Hist mre des livres du Nouveau Testa - 
rnmt, 1926; and introductions by A. S. 
Peake, 1909; J. Donovan, 1936; E. B. 
Eledlieh. 1939; and F. It. Hoare, 1944. 

New Theatre, The, in St. Martin‘s 
Lane, London, was opened March 12. 
l9o:;. under the management of Charhs 
Wyiuihum. Tho following are among the 
best-known plays produced at tho N. T. : 
The Constant Nymph, 1926; Richard oj 
JJordeanr. 1932; Noah, 1935; The Gioconda 
Smile , 1948. Between 1935 and 1947 the 
X. T. was the scone nf spy. notable 
Shakespearian productions with Laurence 
Oliwer nnd John Gielgud in the title 
roles. 

Newton, Alfred (1829-1907), Eng. 
ornithologist, h. at Geneva. In 1854 lie 
was elected travelling fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, ami visited man a 
purls of the w'orlrf, He pub. Zoology of 
Ancient Europe (1862); Ootheca W alley ami 
(1864-1902); Zoology (1872); and a Dic- 
tionary of Birds (1893-96). 

Newton, Sir Charles Thomas (1816-91), 
Eng. arch too logist, h. at Bredwardine in 
Herefordshire. In 1852 he became vice- 
consul at Mitylene, and iu 1853-54 consul 
ut Rhodes. In 1854-55, aided by fumN 
supplied b% Lord Stratford de Bedel ffe. 
1m diseo\ercd an important series of in- 
scriptions at the is. of Calymuos, and in 
1 856 -57 ho discovered the remains of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. In 1861 he 
was appointed keeper of <*k. and Bom. 
antiquities at tho Hrit. Museum. 

Nowton, Gilbert Stuart (1794-1835). 
Eng. painter. 5. at Halifax, Nova Hcotia. 
He first, exhibited at tho Royal Academy 
in 1818, becoming an associate In 1829. 
and an academician in 1832. His pictures 
include ‘ Don Quixote In his Study* (1823); 
“Captain Mac heath upbraided by Polly 
and Lucy' (1826); ' Yoriek and tho 
(J risotto' (1830); and 'Portia and Bas- 
sanio’ (1931). 
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Newton, Sir Isaao (IG42-1727), Eng. 
mathematician and scientist, b. in the 
manor-house of Woolsthorpe-by-Colster- 
worth, near Grantham, Lincolnshire, on 
Dec. 25, posthumous son of a furmec, 
Isaac N., and Hannah Ayscough. Edu- 
cated at the King's School, Grantham, 
and entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in June 1661, graduating in 16C5. His 
great discoveries of the differential cal- 
culus, the discovery of the composition 
of light, and the law of universal gravi- 
tation were all made in liis twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth years while he w r as 
spending an enforced vacation at home 
owing to an outbreak of the plague. 
Returning to Trinity College he was 
elected a fellow, took his M.A. degree, 
and in 1669 was appointed Lucasian 
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L graving after the original picture by Vander- 
bauk, in the possiession of the Rov\il Society. 


prof, of mathematics in succession to his 
teacher, Isaac barrow. Ilis election as 
a fellow of the Royal Society in Jan. 
lf>7*J led to controversies extremely 
weaiisome to N. Previous to this, from 
1065 to 1067. he was engaged largely in 
mathematics, having studied Descartes’s 
geometry, and invented the binomial 
theorem, the method of tangents, and 
the fluxiouul calculus (the dis< overy of 
fluxions, which he claimed, was con- 
tested by Leibniz, and led to a long 
ami bitur controversy between the two 
philosophers r, his paper Analysis per 
Equatiuncs \ amero Terminorum Infinitas 
leading to his professorship. In 1666 
his thoughts were directed by the falling 
of an apple, according to Voltaire, to uni- 
versal gravitation. From Kepler’s second 
law he deduced the law of inverso squares 
and applied it to the motions of the moon : 
but did not complete his verification till 
lie had Picard’s |gow value (69-1) for the 
length of a degree of lat., which was found 
in 1672. In 168t ho wrote JJe Motu , 
which was presented to the Royal Society. 
This was the germ of his great work, and 
with additions formed the first book of his 


Philosophies Naturalis Principia Maths - 
matica, written 1685-86, during whioh 
time he was in constant correspondence 
with the astronomer royal, Flamsteed, 
chiefly on the subject of measurements or 
planetary orbits. The whole work was 
pub. in 1687. In 1689 N. was elected to 
represent his univ. in tlio Convention 
Parliament. During 1692-93 he passed 
through a period of serious illness, with loss 
of appetite and marked insuinniu. He 
was at last, in 1094, largely owing to the 
efforts of John Locke, appointed by Charles 
Montagu, warden of the Mint, and three 
years later master. The year 1701 saw 
him again in Parliament, but he was 
defeated at the polls in 1705. He became 
president of the Royal Society in 1703. and 
was annually re-elected for the remainder 
of his life. He was knighted by Queen 
Anne in 1705. His Optics was pub. in 
1704. A very prolonged controversy 
took placo between In’, and Leibniz, 
as to priority of claim to the invention of 
the new calculus. In 1714 N. gavo 
evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons on tho question of finding 
long, at sea. He was interested in theo- 
logical studies and tho anct. prophecies. 
Alter his death his Observations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St. John and his Chronology of the. Ancient 
Kingdoms Amended were pub., but 
nothing explicit concerning bis views on 
tho Trinity, which were believed to ho 
Aryan and unorthodox, ever appeared. 
Amongst his great friends must be 
reckoned Halley, who persuaded and 
cajoled N. info writing liis Principia; h.ui 
not Halley exercised the greatest tact, the 
crowning part of the book would have 
been suppressed by N., for fear of con- 
troversy. Yet the work has been de- 
scribed as the supremw feat of tho human 
intellect, for it contains not only the 
explanation of the planetary orbits, 
worked out in terms of universal gravi- 
tation and N.’s laws of motion, and of tho 
behaviour of comets, but a host of other 
achievements of tho first importance. It 
uiso gives tlie basis of mathematical 
physics, in particular of the science of 
fluid movements. It has been remarked 
that science wax N’.’s supreme interest 
only for short and separated periods, and 
in the intervals lie displayed not only a 
lack of interest in physical science but 
sometimes even an actual distaste for it. 
It is certainly significant that he made no 
attempt to publish his great discoveries uf 
i he calculus, universal gravitation, und 
prismatic decomposition of light, and 
nothing on t lie calculus or on gravity 
appeared for some twenty years. N., fur 
from being ft man of remote acadcmlo 
interests, hud a very practical mind. In 
his boyhood ho made mechanical toys, 
clocks, and sundials. Hit interest in 
chein. begun when ho was hoarding at the 
house of the apothecary, Clark, during his 
schooldays in Grantham, and this Interest 
continued after he went to Cambridge. IIo 
took his chein. from Baptist van Ilchnont 
(q.r.)t who discovered the materiality of 
gases, and from Boyle. The viows in tho 
Principia are akin to those of Boyle, 
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Hooke, and Mayow on the existence of a 
vital constituent in the atmosphere. 
Isolated by Priestley long afterwards and 
named oxygen by Lavoisier. In 1092 
ho drew up a paper, entitled Dc nahira 
acidarum , dealing with chemical affinity 
(pub. 1710), but It was in the quories 
appended to his Optics that he approached 
this problem more closely. Though he 
achieved the unique triumph of formu- 
lating the mathematical law of gravi- 
tational attraction, he was not able to 
extort from nature the laws of chemical 
nt traction or to reach any correspond- 
ing simple numerical relationship. This 
problem is in fact one of far greater 
difficulty, because the attraction varies 
with the chemical nature of every reactant 
instead of with mere mass; and even to- 
day we cannot claim that progress in this 
problem reveals anything really satis- 
factory. Yet it seems that hero was the 
great object of N.’s chemical speculations 
and researches and that ‘here in the 
microcosm of chemistry ho sought to 
parallel his discoveries in the macrocosm 
of mechanics * (Douglas McKie). N. was 
welcomed at the court of George I. and 
held in increasing reverence and honour 
--though his mind shrank from contact 
with the world. He d, at Kensington 
and was buried in VVesi minster Abbey 
near the entrance to the choir. Among 
Eng. scientists he stands foremost, and he 
loft such a mark upon science that, until 
the beginning of the twentieth centurv, 
what was done in colest.ial mechanics and 
lu general investigations of the properties 
of matter followed the linos he laid down 
(Andrade). See S. Horsley, Isnaci Newton i 
Opera quae exstant Omnia . 1779; Sir D. 
1 1 re water , Memoirs of ill e Life . W riii ngs,a tid 
Discoveries of Sir Isaac \cwton , 18.35 ; G. J. 
Gray, Bibliography of Sir Isaac Newton, 
1 907 ; and L. T. More, Isaac Newton , 1934. 
In 1942 (tercentenary) tho Royal Society 
(of which N. was president for twenty- 
five years), with the financial help of the 
Pilgrim Trust, acquired N.’s bp. at VVools- 
thorpe-by-Colstenvorth for the nation. 
The room lu which N. was ft. has a simple 
marble tablet ou the wall, inscribed with 
Pope’s well-known couplet. 

Newton, John (172:3^1807), Eng. divine 
and friend of Cowper, ft. in London. 
First a sailor and slave-trader from 176ft 
to 1760, he was tide surveyor at Liverpool. 
In 1758 the archbishop of York refused 
him ordination, but in 1704 hq was 
ordained by the bishop of London; he 
was curate of Olney till 1780, wheu he 
became rector of St. Mary Wool noth, 
Lombard SI root , London. With Cowper, 
ho pub. Olney Hymns in 1779. See 
J. Bull, John Newton: an Avtobiographu 
and Narrative, LS68; and John Newton: 
Centenary Memorials , %*d. by J. Oailis. 
1908. There Is also a contemporary life 
by K. Cecil, dated 1808, which was pre- 
fixed to a collected ed. of N.’s works, 
lftl6. 

Newton, Thomas (1704-82), bishop of 
Bristol, ft. at Lichfield. He was ordained 
in 1730. After holding various minor 
appointments ho became bishop of 
Bristol lu 1 761. lle ed. Milton’s Paradise 


Lost (1749), and pub. Dissertalions on the 
Prophecies (1754, 1758). 

Newton: 1. Tii. of Scotland in Mid- 
Lanarkshire, 5 in. N.W. of Hamilton. 
Pop. 5000. 2. Suburb of Auckland, N. 

Is., Now Zealand. Pop. 3500. 3. City 

of Massachusetts, U.S.A., In Middlesex 
co., on the Charles R., 10 m. W. of Boston, 
and a residential suburb of that eitv. 
There are foundries and machine factories, 
and manufs. of electrical apparatus. 
Pop. 70,000. 4. City of KansaR, U.S.A.. 

and the cap. of Harvey co., 30 m. N. of 
Wichita. There is a Mcnnonife settle- 
ment her'*. The trade Is childly ngric. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Newton Abbot, seaport and mrkt. tn. of 
Devonshire, England, on the estuary of the 
Teign, 20 m. S.W. of Exeter. There are 
largo engine works here, and there is some 
trade in shipping. Pipeclay and fine 
china clay are obtained in the neighbour- 
hood. William of Orange was pro- 
claimed king of England here, at the 
market- cross in 1688. Bindley Manor, 
W. of the tn. is an admirable specimen 
of fifteenth -century architecture on the 
shell scale. Pop. 15,000. 

Newton Grange, vil. N.E. of Edinburgh. 
Scotland, 2 m. S. of Dalkeith, with coal 
mines, brick and tile works, paper mills, 
etc. Pop. 5000. 

Newton Heath, tn. of Lancashire. 
England, H m. N. of Manchester, on the 
Medlock. There arc cotton mills, and 
dye, bl ear'll, and chemical works. It is a 
suburb of Manchester. 

Newton-in-Makerfield, or Newton-le- 
Willows, urban dist. and tn. of Lancashire, 
England, 15 m. E. of Liverpool. The 
Liverpool farm reformatory school is here, 
with a farm and market gardens. There 
are iron foundries, glass factories, sugar 
refineries, and printing and stationery 
works, paper mills, etc. Coal is mined in 
tho neighbourhood. Pop. (1938) 20,460. 

Newton’s Rings. Set of concentric, 
circula r interference fringes formed around 
tlic point of contact when the convex 
surface of a lens rests on a piano polished 
surface. Newton took two lenses of very 
slight curvature, so arranged as to en- 
close, when pressed together, a film 
of air, thinnest near the centre and 
t hiekening gradually outwards. On press- 
ing. a number of concentric coloured 
rings appeared, varying in number ami 
arrangement, but all exhibiting colours of 
the spectrum ; the centre of the rings when 
the glasses were in contact was black. 
With white light the number of rings is 
seven, and the colours are arranged from 
violet to red outwards. When the light 
is transmitted instead of reflected, the 
colours are complementary and tho bla<k 
spot becomes white. The convex surface 
being pressed on tho plane surface of the 
lower lens encloses a Him varying from 
- f' 1 ... - to in. in thiokness outwards, the 
thickness varying as the square of the 
distance from the centre. The light is 
reflected from each surface and arrives at 
tho eye, having traversed paths differing 
minutely in length. The rays, which nre 
reflected from the upper and lower 
surfaces, are thus seen simultaneously 
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Id the same phase or opposite phases, 
so producing interference, destruction, or 
reinforcement. The different colours pro- 
duce their effects at different distances 
from the centre, and by measurement the 
actual wave-length may be determined. 

Newton Stewart, mrkt.-tn. of Scotland, 
iu the cos. of Kirkcudbright and Wigtown, 
on the R. free. 6} in. N.N.W. of Wigtown. 
Cattle markets and horso fairs are held. 
Pop. 2000. 

Newton-upon-Ayr, suburb of Ayr, 
Scotland. Top. 10,000. 
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TtIK I'VTTriXA BKIIHiJE OVER THE PHASER 
RIVER AT .NEW WESTMINSTER 


Newtown: 1. Manufacturing to. of N. 
Wales, in the co. of Montgomery, 8 m. 
S.W . of the tn. of that name on the r. h. 
of the Severn, and on tho Montgomery 
Canal, which connects it with tho inland 
navigation of the country. It is tho 
centre of the flannel manors, of the co. 
Fop., with Llanllwchaiiflm. 5,200. 2. Tn. 

of New S. Wales, Australia, in Cumber- 
land, 31 m. from Sydney, and principals a 
residential Miburb of thut city. The univ. 
building" and colleges are here. 3. Suburb 
of Hobart. Tasmania. 

Newtownards, tn. of co. Down, N. Ire- 
land, near head of Strangford Lough. 
Embroidered muslin, ginghams, and 
handkerchiefs are manufactured. In tho 
neighbourhood are the ruins of Movillo 
Abbey. Pop. 12,000. 

Newtown Hamilton, par. and mrkt-tn. 
of eo. Armagh, N. Ireland, 11 m. W. of 
Newry. Fop. 3000. 

New Towus, set under Satellite Towns. 

Newtown Stewart, mrkt.-tn. in co. 
Tyrone, N. Ireland, on tho Mourne, 24 m. 
S. of Londonderry. Linen weaving is 
carried on. Pop. 1000. 

New Ulm, city of Minnesota. U.S.A.. 
and the co. tn. Drown co., on the r. b. 
of the Minnesota R., 75 rn. S.W. by W. 
of Minneapolis, .a ft was founded in 1854 
and destroyed ®oy Indians in 1862; it 
has been well rebuilt since then. A trade 
in livestock is carried on. Pop. 8700. 

New Westminster, tn. of Brit. Columbia, 
Canada, former cap. of the prov. on the 
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i r. b. of tho Eraser R., hero crossed by a 
tine bridge. It is served by the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and by the Great N, from the U.S.A. : an 
electric railway connects it with Van- 
couver, 12 in. E.S.E. N. W. was founded 
by the Royal Engineers in 1859 and in- 
corporated in the same year. A fire 
occurred in 1898, when a large part of the 
I city was destroyed. The fresh-water lutr- 
I hour is third aniong Canada’s seaports, 

! the chief exports being lumber, lead burs, 
j ores, and fruit. Muiiufs. include wood 
i products, paper, fertilisers, cordage, meat- 
! packing, and canneries. Pop. 33,500. 

New Year ’9 Day has been celebrated in 
all partH of the world, and from remote 
J antiquity with special festivities. The 
1 date of the commencement of the new year 
, has, however, varied considerably. That 
of the anct. Egyptians and Persians corn- 
1 menced with the autumnal equinox 
(Sept. 1). Tho Jews (cedes.) and the 
Babylonians made it, bcgJu with the spring 
equinox. The Gks. (until the fifth centurv 
B.c.) celebrated it at the winter sol- 
stice. During the Middle Ages Christian 
countries almost invariably began the 
, new year on March 25. According to the 
Julian calendar, the new year began on 
i Jan. 1, and the Roms, observed this day 
as a general holiday. Visits were paid 
; and presents exchanged, the eastern of 
giving presents being popularly derived 
from the time of the legendary King 
: Tut ins. Tho gifts were known as 
! strain' ( rf . the name for N. Y. I). in France, 
le jour d'ttrvnncx), and so great were the 
j imperial s trenep. that they ultimately 
I became a subject of legislation. The earl v 
I Christians were not expected to take part 
I in either the new year's revels or tin* 
I Saturnalia of Dee., and many of the 
: fathers order N'. Y. 4*. to bo kept as a 
I fast. But the need for this vanishod, and 
oven in England the custom of giving New 
Year’s gifts continued down to the time of 
, I’harles 11. It has now given way to the 
1 giving of Christmas presents. 

New York Bay. The Lower (outer) Bay 
J is that part of the Atlantic which washes 
I the converging shores of Staten Is. and 
j bong is. Between these is. runs a strait 
! '-ailed the Narrows, through which the 
i Upper (inner) Bay is reached. This Is 
| some 6 in. long and 4 m. wide, and at its 
inner end are the mouths of the Hudson 
and East fl*.. with Manhattan Is. and 
New York City lying between them. 

Netf York Central Railroad was started 
as a large railway combine tn 1868. It Is 
. now one of t he largest railways in America, 

, arid has it total mileage of 10,7 45 : the main 
! line runs from New York to Chicago, but 
, it has important branch line* and connects 
with most of tho E. states railway systems. 
■ In addition to its awn linos* tho company 
1 leases and operates 2632 m. Of track. The 
jtotal investment is over 91.180,000,000. 
i and the operating revenue (1048) over 
| 8703,340,000. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road, important railway company operat- 
ing 1687 m. of track In the busy 
N.E. areas of the U.S.A. It was incor- 
1 porated in 1923 as an amalgamation 
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of sev. lines, Including the New York, length and very narrow), skvscrapers 
Chicago And Sfr. Louis railroad; the have been erected. The Empire State 
Chicago and State line; the Toledo, St. soars up eighty -five storeys, attaining a 
Louis and Western; the Lake Erie and height of 1250 ft. and Is the tallest struc- 
Westcm ; and tho Fort Wayne, Cincinnati turo in the world. Other notable ones are 
and Louisville. It has an authorised capi- the Chrysler building: tho Chanin Tower; 
tai of $105,000,000 of which $69,000,000 is the Woolworth building, being 792 ft. 
issued and subscribed. At ono time a high; the Singer Co.'s building is 012 ft. 
Large part of the line was operated by the high ; the New York Telephone building in 
New York Central Railway. W. Street is 498 ft. high. Skyscrapers of 

New York City originally was the is. of from thirty-five to fifty -one storeys have 
Manhattan: but greater New York in- now become a commonplace in N. Y. C. 
eludes the hors, of Bronx, Brooklyn, The Waldorf-Astoria hotel with its twin 
Queens, and Richmond, and part of towers reaching over forty storeys is 
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NKW YOltK: A VI KW LOOKING HOfTTIf-WKST, SHOWING SOI TII MANHATTAN 
Upper Ba'- is on the left; behind the skyscrapers aie the Kiver Hudson and Jersey City. In the 
foreground Last Side) is Manhattan Bridge; bevond it Brooklyn Bridge and the' main financial 
district of Manhattan. 


Westchester. New York disputes with 1 the biggest hotel in the world. Tho 
Loudon the claim to he the largest city i New Yorker Is another notable sky- 
in the world. Taking a radius of 25 m. . -era per hotel, reaching forty -two storeys. 
New York is tho centre of a large* pop. » N. Y. C., is tho great mart and exchange 
It has more Gers. living in it than many j of tho U.S.A.. and is the commercial and 
large cities in Germany , more Irish than ! financial metropolis of the States. The 
Dublin, and more Its. (mostly labourers! ; stuck Exchange, the building designed bv 
than most big It. cities. Every fourth , George B. Port, and completed in 1R22. 
person in New York is a Jew. Of the ! is in Wall Street, a narrow street leading 
pop., ou-r ono - third are foreigners, E. out of Broadway, which forms t lie 
females slightly predominating. There cent ml thoroughfare right through Mau- 
ls also the great transitory pop. which is hat tan. and across which run the avenues, 
always a feature of large ports. Many The Fourth and Fifth Avenues were 
Ohinamcn are engaged in laundry work, j mostly residential and here wore the 
The Negro pop. is the largest of any city. ! palatial homes of the business kings, but 
The Jews are chiefly Polish and Russian, in recent years many of the old houses 
Swedes and Norwegians have each a have given way to commercial build- 
strong colony in N. Y. O., and are pros- i lugs, and the magnates have removed 
perous, quiet, working citizens. Owing to Park Avenue or an hotel. Tho prin. 
to the size of Manhattan Is. (12 tu. in I shopping dist. is from 32nd to 57th 

E.E. 9 
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Street, with bargain stores in 14th 
Street. Bowery, extending N. of Chat- 
ham Square, is a Jewish quarter, and the 
poorest part of the city. Two lines of 
railway have termini in Manhattan, the 
New' York Central and the Pennsylvania. 
They have the two finest railway stations 
in the world. Many other linos have 
termini across the Hudson R„ in New 
Jersey and convey their passengers to 
N. Y. C. by ferry. The elevated railway 
Is a feature of the city, and there is a 
vast underground railway along the wholo 
of Manhattan Is., and extending to the 
Bronx, the Brooklyn, and the Long Is. 
points. New York is the largest port in 
America, more than half the import and 
export trade of the U.S.A. coming by 
way of this city. New York harbour, 
formed by the North and the Hudson, 
consists of two bays, the Upper and Lower, 
divided by the Narrows, commonly called 
Hell's Mouth, and bounded on tne S.E. 
by Raritan Bay. N.E. by Brooklyn and 
Long Is. Sound. The promontory of 
Sandy Hook with lighthouse is the first 
land sighted by European travellers. The 
enormous statue of Liberty enlightening 
the World,' by Bartholdi, stands on 
Bedloe's Is., and has a pedestal of 150 ft. 
The water communication of the Hudson 
R. and the Erie Canal is of the utmost 
importance, for much of the wheat sent 
from Chicago market is thus shipped 
through to Europe. Many of the piers 
are on the New Jersey side at Hoboken; 
others on the North R. The U.S. naval 
shipbuilding yards are on the Brooklyn 
side, where there are extensive docks and 
30 m. of improved water-front. The 
ferries crossing the rivs. are of immense 
size. The city is noted also for its daily 
papers, over ono-seveuth of which are 
printed in foreign languages; two are in 
Y id dish. There are two uni vs. ; Col umbia 
L'nlv. was founded as King’s College on 
the result of a public lottery in 1754. Its 
present site is on M&rningside Heights 
ami it includes the Barnard College for 
Women. New York Univ.„ the under- 
graduate dept, of which is on Washington 
Heights, was founded in 1831. It is a 
huge organisation and Is divided into three 
centres, the undergraduate dept., the 
school in Washington Square, and the 
school of commerce In Trinity Place. 
The N. Y. C. College, whose now buildings 
were completed in 1000, has a policy of 
free education. Fordham (St. Francis 
Xavier) College has developed from a 
theological seminary Into a complete 
univ. The People's Institute is a 
primary and adult evening school. The 
New York Public Library, cstab. by 
consolidation of the Astor, Lennox, and 
TUden foundations, was opened in 1911. 
The Bellevue Hospital Medical School is 
the largest medical school Jn America. 
There are over 550 churches : Trinity, at the 
head of Wall Street, Grace Church, the 
Church of ttg| Transfiguration (Episco- 
palian). the vast and costly cathedral of 
Saint John the Divine on Mornlngside 
Heights, St. Patrick’s Cathedral (Rom. 
Catholic), Madison Square Church, By- 
zantine, with golden dome (Presbyterian), 


and the fine Jewish synagogue, are all 
notable. 

As most business from tho nineteenth 
century centred in Manhattan Is., and as 
tho whole area was very narrow, the 
only way of expansion was in the air. 
Henoe, after skyscrapers wore Invented, 
New York developed them to their 
highest pitch. The early ones, like the 
Pulitzer and Flat Iron buildings, to-day 
look almoHt like pygmies compared with 
those erected subsequently. In order 
to provide for light and air, the new 
building laws require the step-back or 
terraced form of building, which gives 
to these enormous structures something 
of a Babylonian aspect. The time is 
probably rapidly approaching when most 
of Manhattan will consist of skyscrapers. 
Wall Street section — the financial dist. — 
is filled with them. Another great group 
was constructed between 30th and 60th 
Streets, and many avenues are lined 
with them. There is one group devoted 
to the clothing and needle trades, another 
to medical schools and hospitals. Sky- 
scraper hotels arc the fashion in New 
York. Most of the modern ones range 
from eighteen to forty storeys high, and 
have from 750 to 2200 bedrooms, eaoh 
with private bath. The vast working 
pop., accumulated In the skyscrapers 
during the day, has made the traffic 
problem tho most difficult in tho world. 
In the moruing and evening the streets 
arc congested with motor vehicles, the 
sidewalks with pedestrians travelling to 
tramears or underground, there known as 
the subways. The city has not been able 
to build Its subways fast enough to accom- 
modate the crowds. 

New York possesses at least two 
thoroughfares which arc world famous — 
Broadway and Fiftb«A venue. Tho latter, 
from which tramears are barred, is tho 
great retail, shopping, hotel, and club 
avenue. Broadway, between 25fch and 
00 th Streets, is the centre of tho theatrical 
and night life. It is the section known as 
tho Great White Way, because of the vast 
series of electric advertising signs which 
almost turn night into day. In some 
aspects it is the city that never goes to 
.sleep. Buses, tram-lines, subways, ele- 
vated trains, run all night ; there are count- 
less drug stores and restaurants which 
never closo their doors, and there are 
cinemas which have performances which 
start at midnight. Central Park Is 840 ac. 
in extent, and has many magnificent 
drives and walks. At the main entrance 
is a fine monument of Columbus. Tho 
Metropolitan Art Museum faces the E. 
side of the park. It is one of the greatest 
in the world and was greatly enriched 
by tho princely legacies of Benjamin 
Altman and Henry Frick* both of whom 
bequeathed to it their priceless collections 
of old masters. The city frontage on the 
Hudson R. from 72nd Street northwards 
has been made Into a beautiful scenic 
driveway, Riverside Park. On tho Brook- 
lyn side tho prin. park is Prospect Park, 
famous for its gardens. That part of tho 
city known as the Bronx contains tho 
huge Bronx Park, in which is located 
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Che New York Zoo, the richost and one 
of the largest and best equipped in the 
world. Manhattan is connected with 
Brooklyn by four enormous bridges be- 
sides the great HeUgate railway bridge 
which connects Brooklyn with the Bronx 
Just above Harlem R. The Williamsburg 
Bridge Is ono of the greatest suspension 
bridges of the world, as also is the bridge 
between Manhattan and Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, with its suspension span of 3500 ft. 
But plans for a vehicular bridge to bo 
constructed in Now York Harbour over 
the narrows between Staten 1 b. and 
Brooklyn will necessitate a suspension 
bridge larger than any in existence. Its 
centre span of 4020 ft. will be 4 20 ft. 
longer than that of the Golden Gate 
bridge at San Francisco, now the longest, 
and 1X20 ft. longer than the centre span 
of the George Washington bridge which 
crosses the Hudson R. from Now York to 
New Jersey. At its highest point it will 
be 237 ft. above the narrows. The bridge 
is designed to carry a six-lane roadway 
with clover-leaf approaches to belt park- 
way in Brooklyn and main highways on 
Staten Is. it Is expected that it will 
take four years, at least, to build 
the bridge, but some estimates rim ns 
high as ten years, while the cost is put 
at 978,000,000. Ox Manhattan Is. the 
tendency is for private houses to become 
impossible except for people of wealth, 
and for the dense pop. to live in ever 
larger and more elaborate ‘apartment 
bouses/ There aro flue municipal build- 
ings. N. Y. O. has a largo domestic 
commerce, 10 per cent of tho nation’s 
products being manufactured there. The 
maiiufs. include clothing, printing pro- 
ducts, millinery and lace goods, bakery 

J iroducts, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, 
ur and knitted goods, boots and shoos, 
furniture, foundry and machine-shop 
products, and musical instruments. 
Brooklyn has its own industrial trades; 
It is a large grain depot, imports, refines, 
and distributes sugar, imports and dis- 
tributes coffee, and manufs. boots and 
shoes. Pop. (1940) Manhattan 1,889,900 ; 
Brooklyn 2.098,300; Bronx 1,394,700; 
Queens 1,297,000; Richmond 174,400; 
total 7,454.900. See Tammany Hall. 

History . — In 1609 Henry Hudson dis- 
covered tho riv. named after him and also 
the is. of Manhattan. In 1020 Peter 
Minuit, appointed director of Dutch 
colonies in America, arrived at Man- 
hattan and bought the entire is. froifi tho 
Indians for twenty -four dollars* worth 
of beads and ribbons. To-day that is. 
is tho most valuable piece of land in the 
world. Thus begau what was to bo the 
modern Babylon. It was governed by 
Minuit and a council of flvo appointed by 
the Dutch W. India Company in Holland. 
Tho people had no voice in their gov. At 
first growth was very slow, and at the 
end of five years there were but 300 
people living in tho tn. ( which was named 
Now Amsterdam. The home company, 
desiring to attract settlers, in 1 629 adopted 
the patron system. Under this any 
member of the company who would bring 
or send at least fifty settlers, fifteen years 


old or over, would be granted an estate of 
16 m. of frontage on the Hudson R„ and 
os far back as his resources would permit 
ldm to develop. The patron was bound 
to provide a farm for each of his tenants, 
who in their turn were bound to remain 
on it for ten years. The more powerful 
of those patrons became immensely 
wealthy, aiul In aftcryears formed what 
was known as the Knickerbocker aris- 
tocracy of N. Y. C. It included such 
well-known names as the Van Keus- 
aalaers, richuylcrs, and Livingstons. 

New Amsterdam now began to grow, 
and attracted people, not only from Ihe 
Eng. colonies in America, but also from 
Europe, so that by 1013 some eighteen 
languages were being spoken there, and 
the future of N. Y. C. was thus already 
marked by a cosmopolitan character 
which was to make it unique. The 
famous l’eter Stuyvesant, with his wooden 
leg, was the last Dutch governor of the 
settlement. U nder him the restlessness of 
the people caino to a head. They wanted 
a voice in their own gov., strengthened 
In this by what they saw going on in 
the neighbouring Eng. colonies. The 
home company finally decided that the 
governor should have a council of nine, 
chosen from a larger number selected by 
the people. But, nevertheless, he man- 
aged to keep things very largely in his 
own hands until fate eventually overtook 
him. in 1664, England claiming the 
colony on the ground of tho Cabot dis- 
coveries, King Charles the Second pre- 
sented the entire surrounding country 
to bis brother, James, duke of York. 
Richurd Nicolls of the R.N. set out with 
500 veteran soldiers. On reaching New 
England, ho was joined by Eng. colonial 
militia from Connecticut and sailed for 
tho mouth of tho Hudson. Stuyvesant 
wanted to flglit but the people were not 
with him. and he was compelled to sur- 
render the tn., which was at once named 
New York. Old Stuyvesant retired to 
his farm or ‘bowery* — after which that 
famous dist. of N. Y. C. is named — and 
later became fast friends with Governor 
Nicolls. Nine years later a Dutch fleet 
reconquered New York, but the next 
year by peace treaty it was returned to 
the Eng. Under the Eng. N. Y. C. 
became a busy mart containing over 
10.000 peoplo by 1750. 

In tho late eighteenth century, before 
tho revolution, New York had prospered 
and developed more than any other 
Ainer. city, though both Philadelphia and 
Boston wore equally important ports. 
Now York owed its position to the fact 
that it was tho natural outlet and cap. 
of the Middle Colonies (see on this J. 
Truslow Adams, The Epic of America. 
1942). Already it had a more mixed and 

S dished society than anywhere else in 
ow England, though some historians 
claim that Boston far outstripped it as tho 
literary cap. of the U.S.A. even as late as 
the first half of (ho nineteenth century, 
and that in the late eighteenth century it 
was rivalled by Philadelphia for com- 
merce. John Adams, on his way to 
staid Philadelphia, was impressed by the 
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splendid houses, fine salons, and elaborate 
cuisines. At this period the city had it3 
clubs, balls, concerts, pleasure -gardens, 
and coffee-houses. A funeral In New 
York sometimes cost sot. thousand, 
dollars, and the wealthy people dressed In 
the latest London modes, wrtth silks and 
Tel vets, powdered wigs, and small swords 
(see A. Kevins and H. S. Co mm tiger, 
America , 11)43). There wore grammar 
schools but no general system of instruc- 
tion. K lug’s College (now Columbia U niv.) 
trained Alexander Hamilton and Gouver- 
neur Morns, but wealthy families sent 
their sons to the Brit, uni vs. At this 
time (J79U) the pop. was 33.000, that of 
Philadelphia being 42,000, and of Boston 
l*s.()iJ0. The year 1789 saw NeW York 
developing temporarily into a national 
cap., and President Washington at first 
occupied a residence just outside the city 


estab. a type of pictorial joke, in which 
written explanation was reduced to a 
minimum and attention directed on the 
joke even at the cost of visual accuracy. 
This style has had great Influence on 
comic art in America and Europe. The 
A\ V. has, from its first issue, main- 
tained a frankly optimistic and boisterous 
outlook. Jt is the nearest Amer. counter- 
part to Punch, but possibly has a less 
national appeal, being particularly styled 
to suit the Inhab. of Now York city. It 
also contains rather more technical 
articles than are found in Punch . 

‘New York Herald Tribune.* The Sew 
York llerald was founded May 6, 1835, by 
James Gordon Benuott, in New York 
City. It was the first Amer. newspaper to 
make a featuro of shipping, religious, and 
financial news. Tt sent 11. M. Stanley to 
Africa in 1869. Under Bennott*s son and 
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on Franklin Square anti then later took 
an imposing mansion (MoGomb) in Lower 
Broadway, while Vice-President Adams 
occupied a large house on Richmond Hill. 
Congress sat both at Wall and Broad 
Streets. In the 1830s the now Amer. 
classes converted the city from a federa- 
ted to a democratic city. To-day New 
York stands unchallenged as the marine, 
commercial, financial, journalistic, and 
literary metropolis of the New World. 
See J. G. Wilson, Memorial History of the 
City of New York, 1891-93; M. J. Lamb 
and B. Harrison, History of the City of 
New York: Origin , llise, and Progress, 
1896; Mre. S. Van Rensselaer, History of 
the City oj Sew York in the Seventeenth 
Century , 1999; — . Warshow, The Story of 
Wall Street , 1930; E. W. Spaulding, New 
York in the Critical Period 1783-89, 1932; 
C. Beaton, Portrait of New York, 1948; 
and A. Kevins and J. A. Krout, The 
Greater City- Sew York, 1898-1948, 1948. 

‘New Yorkend literary and satirical 
U.S. weekly magazine, first Issued in Feb. 
1925. Its chief owner was Harold Iioss, 
who also ed. it. it is pub. by the New 
Yorker Magazine Tne., whose offices are at 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 18. It 


heir it achieved wide circulation and fume. 
The paper was purchased by Frank A. 
Munsey in 1920, and merged with the 
.Veto York Sun , the morning paper still 
being called the New York Herald and the 
, afternoon paper the livening Sun . In 
! 1924 the Herald was purchased by the 
i New York Tribune U/.r.) and merged 
with that paper under the title of A 'ew 
York Herald Tribune. 

‘New York Journal/ originally founded 
in Now York City in 1733, became a daily 
in 1 788. It had a chequered career until 
1 924 when it was bought by Wm. Randolph 
H caret, who Immediately deprived most 
of the other New York papers of their best 
brains by paying higher salaries, llearst 
made of it a more or less sensational news- 
paper, which achieved a huge circulation 
and gave rise bo the phrase ‘yellow 
Journalism.’ It was largely due to the 
campaign of the Journal and other Hearst 
papers that the people of the U.S. A. were 
aroused to the point of forcing their gov. 
to make war on Spain in 1898. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company was incorporated in 
1872. and now operates 18)9 m. of track 
(of which 127 m. is electrified) in one of the 
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most densely populated areas of tho E. Her manufactured products are worth well 
states of America. It has been part of the over *7,000,000,000 a year. The leading 
company's policy to operate all kinds of industry in value of output is clothing 
traffic, and in consequence it is proprietor mauufs. ; printing, publishing, and textiles 
of a large number of motor coaches and a are also enormous interests; other Indus* 
fleet of steamboats, which not only act as tries are fur goods, corsets, bats, millinery, 
feeders to tho railway lines, but also enable gloves, and shoes. A considerable por- 
the company to deal with the waterways tion of the huge figures is accountable by 
and roads of tho area. the fact that New York City Is the greatest 

Now York State, most influential of the manufacturing city in tho U.S.A. Mineral 
U.S.A., called tho 'Empire State,' one of resources are various, and include gypsum, 
the original thirteen states, is three times talc, aluminium, zinc. Halt, and emery, 
the size of England. It is bounded on Cement, petroleum, and coke are pn»- 
N.W. by Lake Ontario, N. by the prov. dneed, and there are natural gas yield*, 
of Quebec, E. by Vermont, Massachusetts, Mineral output in 1945 was valued at over 
Connecticut, S. by New Jersey, Penn- $90,000,000. In the state, excluding 
sylvanla, \V. by Lake Erie. Land area New York Citv, are 7955 m. of railway, 
49,204 sq. in., 1550 being water. The and 199 airports. The climate is subject 
beautifully wooded Adirondack Mts. are in to extremes of heat and cold; the air is 
the N. t the Catskills in the E., Shawang- dry and invigorating, 
lak Range in the S. Lake Seneca New York Bay was discovered bv 
ami Lake Cayuga are the largest of the Vorrazano in 1524, and in 1609 Samuel dc 
linger Lakes, a belt of lakes in W. New Champlain entered from Canada at the 
York, and both are about 40 m. in length, same time as Henry Hudson, sailing under 
Lake Genova is one of the prettiest. The tho Dutch flag, reached New Amsterdam, 
beautiful George and Champlain lakes lie tho name first given to New York City. 
E. of the state. The famous Hudson R., After much desultory fighting, Peter 
with Mohawk trib.. flows eastward and Minuit, in 1626, bought Manhattan Ts. 
southward through this state alone, whilst from Indians on behalf of the W. India 
the Delaware and Susquehanna rivs. drain Co. In 1664 Col. Nicolls took possession 
tho central part. The FHe Canal, opened in tho duke of York's name. In 1770 one 
In 1825. connects the Hudson with the of tho preliminary skirmishes of the 
Great Lakes. The largest cities are Airier, revolution took place in the streets 
New York, 7,454,900; Buffalo, 575,900; of New York City, hut was followed by 
Rochester, 324,900; Syracuse, 205.900; peace until 1773, when news of the Boston 
Yonkers, 142,500; Albany (the cap.), ‘Tea Party’ aroused the ‘Sons of Liberty ' 
130.500; Vthu, 100,500; Schenectady, again. In 1775 a Prov. Congress met at 
87.500; Binghamton, 77,000; Niagara New York City to elect delegates to the 
Kails, 78,000; Troy, 70,300; Mount Vernon, Continental Congress. During the Ci\ il 
67,300; New Rochelle, 58,400. The state war between N. and S., party politics ran 
sends forty-three members to the lower high, there being a strong anti-slavery 
house of Congress at Washington, and it is feeling. Since 1860 the eeonomio develop- 
sometimes called the pivotal state, owing moot has continued with uninterrupted 
to its influence. Education is compulsory smoothness. In 1882 the Labour party 
between seven and sixteen, ami over secured tho passing of a Bill limiting hours 
73.000 teachers are employed in the 6130 of work for women and children. The 
public schools. Univs. include Columbia, state is the most populous of the U.S.A. 
New York Univ., Cornell (Ithaca, New Pop. 13.479,100 (Negro about 000.0001 
York, where state scholarships can bo See J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of 
obtained), Syracuse (Syracuse), Rochester Sew York , to 1691. 1871-7*2; C. Z. Lincoln. 
(Rochester), Buffalo (Buffalo), Colgate The Constitutional History of Sew York , 
(Hamilton). Union (Schenectady), besides 1906; A. C. Flick (ed.), History of the 
Fordham (New York City), Hamilton State of Sew York, 1933-37; and Federal 
College (Clinton), College of City of Now' Writers' Project, New York: a Ovule to 
York (New York City), the Union Thoo- the Empire State , 1940. 
logical Seminary (New York City), New York State Barge Canal, see 
the General Theological Seminary (New Canal. 

York City), Vassar (Poughkeepsie), Bar- 1 ‘New York Sun' was founded in New 
nurd College (New York City), for women, 1 York City in 1833 by Benjamin Day, who 
eight law schools, twelve medical schools, wrote, ed.. and printed tho paper by him- 
The chief religions arc Rom. Catholic, self. In 1 868 it passed Into the hands of 
Jewish, and Protestant Episcopal. The Charles A. Dana, a brilliant, sarcastic, 
governor is chosen for four years. Tho ofien sardonic, editorial writer, who forced 
Senate, which meets at Albany, is com- upon his staff a style of such high level 
posed of flfty-slx members, elected every that the Sun was for years the A i tier, 
two years, and the Assembly of 150 newspaper man's blble. Dana main- 
members, elected every two years, thirty- (aim'd his own domestic and foreign news 
five being sent from Now York City, nervier, desiring to have accounts that 
There are sixty-two cos,, live of which were different from the highly standard- 
cpinprisu the city of Now York. Agri- ised ones then sent out by news-gathering 
culture is good, and dairy -farming is associations. Re was succeeded l>y Win. 
extensive. Grapes, pears, peaches, and Lallan, who kept up the paper's high 
other fruits are widely cultivated; tho standard until his death in 1909. Frank 
apple crop is second only to that of A. M unsay bought the paper in 1916. 
Washington. Tho state comes second merging the morning ed. with the .Ye ip 
in maple sugar, potatoes, and buckwheat. York Herald in 1920, but retaining tho 
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Evening Sun. The ‘N. Y. S.' erased pub. Savage Is., Palmerston Is., Penrhyn or 
in Jan. 1950, and was amalgamated with Tongareva Is., Manahiki Is., Rakahanga 
the World-Telegram. Is., Pukapuka or Danger Ib., Nassau 

‘New York Times* was founded in and Suwarrow Is. The proclamation of 
New York City by H. J. Raymond in Brit. sovereignty over N. Z.. dated Jan. 30, 
1851. It had a chequered existence, and 1840, gavo the boundaries of what then 
was rather moribund when Adolph S. constituted the colony, but these were 
Ochs, who had made a success with the changed by letters patent in 1847 and 
Chattanooga Times, bought it in 189G. again by proclamation in 1901. The 
Ochs had the ideal of a Conservative paper boundaries extend approximately from 
which would never indulge in yellow 33° to 53° of S. lat. and from 162° E. long, 
journalism, and has adhered strictly to to 173° W. long. By a trusteeship agree- 
that programme. To-day the Times has ment of the United Nations the N. Z. 
Its own special correspondents in all the Gov. also now administers the pro-1920 
great cities of the world. When Ochs Gor. possessions of W. Samoa; and, jointly 
became firmly seated in the saddle, to with the United Kingdom Gov. and the 
distinguish his paper from the yellow gov. of Australia, holds the trusteeship 
jours, he adopted the motto which is still over Nauru Is. In 1923, tho coasts of the 
printed on the first page, ‘All the news Ross Sea, with adjacent is. and tors., were 
that ’a lit to print.* The Times not only declared a Brit, settlement under the 
prints it, hut does so in rxtenso. Its British Settlements Act, 1887, and nomod 
.Sunday issue is enormous, averaging about the Ross Dependency. In 1925, the Union 
160 pages. In politics it is Democratic, or Tokelau Is. were excluded from the 
but independent. See E. Davies, History Gilbert and Ellice Js. colony and put under 
of the New York Times , 1921. the administration of the governor-general 

‘New York Tribune/ founded in New of N. Z., and later delegated to the ad- 
York City in 1841 by Horace Greeley, ministrator of W. Samoa. The total area 
who remained its chief proprietor until of N. Z. (excluding mandated ter., Ross 
1872, when it was taken over by Whitelaw Dependency, and Tokelau Is.) is 103,723 
Reid as editor-in-chief and owner. Reid sq. m.: North Is. and islets, 44,281 sq. m.; 
bad served the paper as its chief corre- South Is. and islets 58,093 sq. m.; Stewart 
spondent during the Civil war. Under Is. and islets 070 sq. m.; Chatham Is. 372 
Keid the paper became the most stalwart sq. m. (total, dominion proper, 103,416 
Republican jour, of the E. With the sq. m.); ‘outlying* is, 307 sq. m. 
development of Amer. newspapers, tho Coast - The coast-lino of N. Z. is very 
Tribune was in the van w'ith its huge long In proportion to its area. Since 
Sunday ed. It also estab. an ed. issued nearly the whole of the N. Z. land moss lies 
daily in Paris. Reid*s son, Ogden Reid, parallel to the direction of its mt. ranges it 
succeeded him in control of tho paper. Is not greatly indented and there are few 
In 1924 he purchased tho New York natural harbours. Even whero natural 
Herald and issued the merged organs under harbours do exist, like those on the E. 
the name New York • Herald Tribune, coast of the North Auckland Peninsula, 
This paper is the most widely-read Re- they are often of little economic conse- 
publican jour, in the country, and com- quence owing to their unfavourable sit ua- 
bincs a progressive international, with a tion. Tho only two safe natural harbours 
conservative domestic, outlook. of tho Nortii Is. of which the fullest. 

* New York World* was founded In Now commercial uso can bo mad© aro Auckland 
York City in 1860 and taken over by and Wellington. The prin. straits are 
Manton Marble, who ed. it until 1 883, Pook Strait, Fovcaux Strait, Coromandel 
when it was purchased by Joseph Pulitzer, J Channel, aiul French Pass. Kapiti Is. Is 
who had made a success with a newspaper in Cook Strait, and Kuapukc Is. in 
in St. Louis. Pulitzer ‘shook up tho Fovcaux Strait, whilst there are sev. is. 
journalistic dry bones ’ of the metropolis and is lota off the coasts of the main is. 
by the methods of the new’ journalism Mountains. — The mountainous ebarae- 

and ‘stunts.’ The paper soon achieved ter of N. Z. is ono of its most striking 
wide circulation. But there w*as a firmer physical features. In tho North Is. 
foundation to Its appeal to tho public in ints. occupy about one-tenth of the sur- 
that Pulitzer made of the jour, a great face, but with the exception of the four 
Liberal newspaper right in the heart of volcanic peaks of Egmont (8260 ft.). 
Conservative New' York. In 1931 it was Ruapehu (9175 ft.), Ngauruhoe (7515 ft.), 
amalgamated with the New York Tele- and Tongariro (6458 ft.), they do not 
gram, and became tho World -Telegram. exceed 6000 ft. in altitude. Of those 

New Zealand. Tho dominion of N. Z. > four the first-named is regarded os extinct, 
consists ot two large and sev. small is. ; and other volcanoes Include Mt. Tarawora 
In the South Pacific. The is. forming the and White Ts., both of Which have in 
dominion proper for general practical pur- recent times erupted, With disastrous 

f loses are North Is., South Is., and Stewart consequences. Closely connected with 
s. f each with its adjacent islets, and the volcanic system arc the multitudinous 
Chatham Is. Outlying is. included within I hot springs and geysers. The South Is. 
the boundaries a$ proclaimed in 1847 are: contains much more mountainous country 
Three Kings M., Auckland Is., Campbell than is to be found in thd N. Along al- 
ls., Antipodes Is., Snares Is., Bounty Is., most tho entire length runs the great 
and Solander Is. Is. annexed to N. Z. arc chain known as the S. Alps, rising to its 
Kermadec Is. (annexed in 1887), Cook Is. culmination in Mt. Cook (12,349 ft.), and 
and other Pacific Is. ‘(both annexed in no fewer than seventeen peaks of this 
1901). The Pacific Is. consist of Niu6 or range aro over 10,000 ft. nigh. Owing 
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to the snowline being low in N. Z. t many 
large and beautiful glaciers exist, the 
Tasman Glacier (S. Alps), over 18 m. 
long and 14 in. wide, being the largest. 
In the North Is. the two prin. ranges 
are the Ruahlno Range and the Tararua 
Mts. To the W. and N. of the Rnahine 
Range are the Kalmanawn and other 
ranges. The volcanoes of Tongariro and 
Iiuapchu are to tho 25. of Lake Taupo; the 
most noteworthy peak in North Is., 
Mt. Kginont, stands in the centre of a 
promontory on the S.W. coast and is 
conical iu shape. The »S. Alps are crossed 
at intervals by low passes, and their 


(9510), Bristol Top (9508), Walter (9507), 
Grey (0490), Green (9307), Hutton 
(9297), D'Arehiac (9279), Bell (9276), 
Hochstetter Dome (9258), Earnslaw 
(9250), Nathan (9200), Barniooat (9183), 
yibbald (9181), Arrowamith (9171), Spen- 
cer (9167), The Footstool (9073), Rudolf 
(9039), and The Dwarf (9025). There are 
also at least ninety other named peaks all 
over 8000 ft., and llfty over 7500 ft. 
Although N. Z. Is mountainous it has 
extensive plains, lying mostly on the W. 
side of North Is. and on the E. side of 
South Is. The general character of the 
N. Z. scenery is similar to that of the Jirit. 
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highest summits are covered with per- 
petual snow, and have iinrnonso glaciers 
in their higher valleys. Between Mt. 
Franklin and tho W. roast are the Pa- 
paroa Mts., and between these and the K. 
coast are the Knikoura Mts. (highest 
peaks, Tapuaeuuku, 9465 ft., and Alarm, 
9400 ft., with nine othors over 7700 ft..). 
The chJof peaks of the S. Alps besides 
Mt. Cook arc: Tasman (11,475), Dumpier 
(11,287), Silberhorn (10.757). Lendenfeldt 
(10,450), David’s Dome (10,4t3), Malt© 
Bruit (10,421). Torres (10,376). Teichel- 
mann (10,370), Sefton (10,354), liaast 
(10,294), Flic de JUvftimont (10,200), 
Douglas Peak (10,107), La I Arouse 
(10,101), Haidinger (10,059), De la Bcohe 
(10,058), The Minarets (10,058), Aspiring 
(9975), Hamilton (9915), Glacier Peak 
(9865), Aiguilles Rouges (9731), Nazoiui 
(9716), Darwin (9715), Ohudleigh (9686), 
Annan (9667), Lowe (9653), llaeckel 
(9649), Le llecoveur (9562), Goldsmith 
(9532), Big Moo (9511), Conway Peak 


Isles, although the latter have nothing 
like its mts. or its lakes, hot springs, 
geysers, etc. 

Hirers. — N. Z. abounds in rivs., most 
of which are. however, shallow and rapid, 
and none are navigable for more than a 
short portion of their length. Owing to 
the steep grades of their channels, few of 
tin 1 rivs. are suitable for navigation, 
except near their mouths, but to compen- 
sate for tills drawback, they furnish ideal 
sites for power plants; and no country 
sS. of tho equator, except Chile and Pata- 
gonia, possesses greater stores of energy 
convenient lv placed. The only part of 
the dominion which has rivs. capable of 
living used for navigation is the North 
Is. The relief is not so marked as in the 
,s., and many streams flow in deep beds, 
with a somewhat .-luggish current. The 
rivs. flowing into the Tasmnn Sea arc tho 
Waikato, Wairoa, Mokau, and Wanganui, 
and they arc useful for modern transport, 
especially the Waikato. This riv. rises 
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in the snows of Ruapehu, ami flows in a 
northerly course for 20 m. as a mt. torrent 
till it reaches Lake Taupo, on leaving 
which it plunges over the Huka Falls, 
formed by a hard ledge of volcanic rock; 
and then ruus first N.E. and then N.W. 
till it reaches the sea. On the other 
coast of the North Is., the only streams 
capable of being used for navigation 
except Just at. their mouths aro those 
flowing into the flrth of Thames, i.e. 
the Piako and the Waihou. The re- 
maining rivs. of the North Is. of any 
importance rise in the mt. axis stretching 
from near Wellington to the Hay of Plenty. 
The central and 3. parts of the Tararua 
and Rimutaka ranges are drained by the 
Manawatu, Otaki, and other streams 
running into Cook Strait, by the Hutt 
It. which flows Into Wellington harbour, 
and by the lluamahanga and its tribs. 
hev. large rivs. rise in the Ruahino Mts. 
and their northerly extensions. In the 
3. Alpine system, the streams flowing to 
the W T . coast of South Is. cross the narrow 
strip of coastal plain and cut their 
channels through old glacial drifts wliich 
at one time furnished rich leads of alluvial 
gold. Chief rivR. flowing from the central 
portion of the S. Alps to the Tasman Sea 
are the Taramakau, Arahura, Hokitika, 
W'auganui, Wataroa, Wuihn, Karangarua, 
Haast. and Arawata. All these riso in 
glaciers and their valleys are noted for 
their magnificently diversified bush and 
mt. scenery. The general features of the 
rivs. which flow into the \V. -coast sounds 
are somewhat similar except that few 
rise in glaciers, and the rivs. on the K. 
slope of the Alps present features similar 
to those on the W. coast in their upper 
courses, but their valleys. are broader aud 
flatter. The larger of these rivs. is the 
Clutha, its volume of discharge being 
greatest of any riv. in the dominion. Por- 
tions of the course of the Clutha are navi- 
gable, but only to a vary limited extent; 
but It is important commercially because 
it has yielded, by means of dredging 
operations, large quantities of gold. The 
Jacobs, Oreti, Mataura, and Taieri rivs. 
belong to the Southland and Otago (list.; 
forming the N. boundary of the Otago 

f irov. dist. is the W r aitaki, which drains a 
arge area of Alpine country, and includes 
in its basin Lakes Tekapo, Pukaki, and 
Ohau; its main affluents are the Tasman 
and the Godley. The chief rivs. rising in 
glaciers in the S. Alps are the Rangitata, 
Ashburton, Rakaia, and Walmakariri, 
and further N . are the Hurunui and Waiau. 

J^akes . — The X. Z. lakes are usually 
attributable to the fliling-up of hollows 
formed by faulting or warping, or by 
volcanic explosions, or by the irregular 
accumulation *»f material round volcanic 
vents, or to the interference with riv. 
valleys by glaciers; and, since all those 
agencies have operated on an extensive 
scale In N. Z. jft comparatively recent 
geological timet? it is not surprising that 
its lake systems are well developed. The 
striking fakes of the middle of North Is. 
are due to volcanic action; those in South 
Is. to glacial action. Hence there are 
two distinct types of lake scenery . In the 


South Is., the lakes lie amidst splendid 
mt. scenery, their waters * rendered 
milky -white at times with the finest of 
sediment worn from solid rocks by power- 
ful glaciers, aud swept down to the quiet 
waters of the lake by turbulent glacial 
torrents.' In the North Is., the relief 
of the land near the volcanic lakes being 
by no means marked, the shores of the 
lakes aro rarely precipitous, and their 
soenio interest depends on their surround- 
ing sub-tropical bush and partly on their 
desolate and forbidding environment. 
The largest sheet of fresh water in N. Z. 
is Lako Taupo, in the heart of North Is., 
at an elevation of 1211 ft. above tlio sea 
(area 238 sq. m., greatest length 2.5 m.. 
greatest breadth 17 m., maximum depth 
534 ft.). Near the middle of the lake 
lies the is. of Motuiaiko, probably the 
summit of a volcanic cone. The lako 
forms an enormous reservoir of power 
conveniently located for exploitation. 
An interesting group of lakes lies In the 
midst of the thermal region to the N.K. 
of Lake Taupo. These comprise Rotorua. 
Roto-iti, Itoto-ohu, and Rotoina. The 
largest hike of the S.E. group is Tarawera, 
N. and W. of Mt. Tarawera; others are 
Rotokakahi, Okaroku, and Okatatna, all 
owing their intorost to the thermal action 
which occurs near them, and to their 
fishing, for they are especially well stocked 
with trout. Some 40 m. from the E. 
coast, in Hawke’s Hay dlst.., is Lako 
Waikare Moana (21 sq. m. in area), lying 
201.i ft. above sea level, and having a 
maximum depth of 8H> ft. Along the 
coast-liue are many small lakes, such as 
ltotokawa and Horowhenua; and a large 
shallow expanso of water occurs near tin* 
mouth of the Wairarapa valley, called 
Lake Wairarapa. 

In the South Is., liTtho Grey It. valley, 
are two fair-sized lakes, Brunner, i .» sq. in., 
and Poerua — the former bounded on two 
sides by high wooded granite peaks. A 
beautiful sheet of water is Lake Kanicri 
(8 sq. m.) in the basin of Hokitika R.. 
near Mt. Tuhua. On the E. side of tin* 
main divide lie the great valley lakes 
belonging t-o the riv. basins. These 
luclude Lakes Sumner, Coleridge, Heron, 
Tekapo, Rukaki, Ohau. Wanaka. Hawea. 
Wakatipu, To Anau, Manapouri, Mono- 
wai, Hauroko, and J'otorltori. 

lief ore the eruption of Mt. Tarawera in 
1886, the Rotomahaua Lake was widely 
celebrated for its pink and white terraces 
and boiling spHngs, which were then 
destroyed. The hot springs of the North 
Is. form one of the most remarkable 
features of N. Z. They are found over 
a large area, stretching from Tongariro, 
3. of Lake Taupo, to Ohaeawai (a distance 
of 300 m.): but the prin. Seat of hydro - 
thermal action rfhflears So bo in the 
vicinity of Lake Rotorua. 40 m. N.N.E. 
from Lake Taupo. In spjte of the de- 
struction wrought in 1886, however, the 
natural features of the country, lakes, 
geysers, and hot springs (which last- 
named possess remarkable curative pro- 
perties in certain complaints) are still 
very attractive to tourists aud invalids. 
The importance of conserving the famous 
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region as a sanatorium for all time has 
been recognised by the gov. and it is 
dedicated by a statute to that purpose. 

Geological Formation . — The geological 
hist, of N. Z. is as complex and as anct. as 
that of a continent. Lay a probably 
persisted In the N. Z. area from the oldest 
I’alucozoic age, or even earlier. Tho two 
important geological periods for N. Z. 
are those that followed tho two latest 
mt. -building movements, tho Kaikoura 
deformation of the lato Tertiary time, and 
the Ilokonui deformation of tho early 
Cretaceous. The deposits of tho inter- 
vening period of relative crustal stability 
cover a large part of the laud, and contain 
ail the coal and most of the limestone of 
the country. Tho soils on which grow tho 
lorests, pastures, and crops are of post- 
Tertiary ago, and the great bulk of the 
gold has been won from deposits formed 
during tho same period. 

Seismoloffu * — Earthquakes are, unfor- 
tunately, somewhat frequent in N. Z., 
that of 1931 being especially severe. Tho 
earthquakes of the Auckland Peninsula, a 
seisrnlcaily sensitive dist., may be locally 
severe, but are not usually felt far from 
their point of origin. The teutonic earth- 
quakes along tho main earth-fold, how- 
ever, shake largo areas: but, fortunately 
for N. Z., the most earthquakes 

originate along the great shears that cut 
the submerged flank of tho main fold 
200 in. E. of tho North Is. Many great 
laults and fault-zones have been traced 
by seismologists for loug distances, but a 
few only have been active since European 
occupation. Recent levellings indicate 
that the earth -block towards the E. is 
sinking somewhat irregularly, a move- 
ment causing some of tho innumerable 
local aftershocks still being felt in that 
area. Other sensible earth-movements 
occurred In connection with the Taupe 
earthquake of 1922, the Aniuri earth- 
quake of 1888, the Wellington earthquake 
of 1855, and probably tho Awatere 
earthquake of 1848. In 1929, the N.W. 
part of South Is. was visited by a severe 
earthquake which was felt over the whole 
dominion, but only seventeen lives were 
lost, as against over 200 in the much 
more severe earthquake which occurred 
in Feb. 1931 in North is. with disastrous 
results to the tns. of Napier and Hastings 
in the prov. dist. of Hawke's Bay (In 
Napier about 1 45 persons lost their lives). 

Climate . — The climate of N. Z. Is tem- 
perate and healthy, and similar to tlnft of 
Croat Britain, save that it is warmer aud 
more equable. More rain falls on the W. 
than on tho E. coast, and the climate is 
more equable on tho former. Naturally, 
considerable variations are met with in 
different parts of a country which extends 
for over 1000 m. from N. to S.; the ex- 
‘ treme N. of North Is. is sub-tropical in 
character, whilst, severe frosts and deep 
snow on the uplands are common in 
wihter in the South Is. 

Flora and Fauna . — Tho only pro- 
European mammals were the Maori rat 
aud dog, but there were also uative bats. 
The nativo plants are numerous aud in- 
clude many peculiar species. There are 


about 120 indigenous forest trees, all of 
them evergreen; the kauri pine, sev. kinds 
of cedar, rod and white birches, aud the 
Iron-wood tree may be mentioned. A 
great variety of ferns Is found, and large 
tracts are covered with nutritious Indi- 
genous grasses which support over 
32,000,000 sheep. The N. Z. flax (Pftor- 
mium tenax) is a vegetable produce of 
considerable importance, being much 
used in rope -making. With few ex- 
ceptions, the most beautiful flowers 
of N. Z. belong to the high-mt. flora. 
There arc giant buttercups, white and 
yellow (but nearly all the flowers are of 
these colours) and they are to be seen by 
tho acre; there arc also lovely ourisias, 
with the flowers in whorls round the stem, 
as in some of tho Asiatic primulas; forget- 
me-nots, yellow, bronze, purple or white; 
the snow-groundsol, with marguerite-like 
flowers; and edelweiss, far surpassing the 
Swiss. But the chief plant of the mts. is 
tho Celniuria , whoso leaves cover sub- 
alpine slopes with a mantle of white. 
Birds are numerous, and also Include 
many spoctes peculiar to the country, such 
as sev. flightless and weak-winged types. 
These include the kiwi (see Apteryx). 
kakapo or ground parrot (titrigops), 
takahe (A iotornis Mantelli ), and the ex- 
tinct mna and Aptaru is. There are also 
the parrots kea and kaku.. Fresh-water 
fish are rml numerous, with the exception 
of cols; but many varieties of edible fish 
are found ou tho shores, and excellent 
oysters. Sharks are common, but rarely 
attack man, and penguins are found on 
tho islets of tlx* for S. Amongst sea mam- 
mals whales are the most important, and 
at one time extensive whaling was carried 
on, but (lie industry has declined greatly 
since 1840. There are no reptiles beyond 
various species of lizards and frogs. 

With the advent of Europeans the whole 
face of tho fauna of N. Z. was changed, 
(.'apt. Cook introduced the first pig in 
Queen Charlotte Sound in 1773. With 
settlement, sheep, cattle, and horses, and 
other domestic animals wore brought; 
also song-birds, and animals, birds, and 
flsli for sport, such as deer, trout, pheas- 
ants and quail. But the introduction of 
rabbits, stoats, and weasels was an Irre- 
trievable blunder, owing to tho damage 
wrought by these animals to vegetation 
and bird life. 

Itailways . — Construction on the first 
railway in N. Z. was begun in 1800 and 
the first part opened in 1863. Tho lino 
ran from Christchurch to Lyttelt-on. All 
railways in N. Z. are now state-owned save 
some 1 80 m. and private linos to factories, 
etc. They are, after various experiments, 
managed by a general manager responsible 
to the minister of railways. The use of 
electric power is extending and there are 
now thirty -six sub-stations with a total 
capacity of 30,525 kVA. In 19 15 there 
were 3504 m. of railway, 1684 being on the 
North Is. and 1820 on the South Is. The 
railways are constructed by the public 
works dept, and when completed trans- 
ferred to the railways dept. In 1948 the 
total revenue received amounted to 
£17,070,872, and the expenditure was 
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£17,710,897. The prin. linos are from 
Auckland to Mokau and Rotorua, from 
Wellington to Napier, New Plymouth, 
and Manawatu, in the North Is., and from 
Culverdon to Lyttelton, from Invercargill 
to Bluff Harbour aud Kingston, from 
Picton to Christchurch, Nelson to Glen- 
hope, and Seddonville to Ross. There are 
electric tramway systems in Auckland, 
Napier, New Plymouth, Wauganui, Wel- 
lington, Christchurch, Dunedin, and 
Invercargill. 



English Electric Company j 
HYDRO -ELIiCTipO POWER ! 

Pinpaua power station of the Waikarcmoana | 
schnne, containing two 28,ooo-h.p. water turbines, j 
The operation of this station is completely { 
automatic. t 


Shipping . — Regular and frequent steam i 
traffic exists between all the prin. ports of . 
North and South Is., and communication 
is maintained with Australia, England, i 
and America. The prin. lines are the | 
N. Z. Shipping Company; the Union | 
Steamship Company; the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company; Shaw Savill, and Albion 
Company. The prin. ports of the country 
are Auckland and Wellington in the Nort h 
Is., and Port Lyttelton and Port Chalmers 
in the South. The tonnage of all shipping 
arriving at or departing from N. Z. ports 
is recorded by the customs authorities. 
Overseas shipping showed a marked de- 
crease after 1011 owing to tho war. 
The yearly average entry for 1935-39 was 
635 vessels, a total tonnage of 2,891,668, 
whereas for 1941-45 it averaged only 
473 vessels, a tonnage of 2,059,783. 
Entrance from Brit, countries fell by 60 
per cent, but from foreign countries only 
by 20 per cent, on account of increased 


trade with tho U.S. A. under the lend-leaso 
agreement. The figures for entry In 1 947 
were 392 Brit. (1,643,256 tons) and 74 
foreign (414,735 tons); totals, 4G6 ships of 
2,057,991 tons. 

Airways . — Complete control of air 
transport as a national servieo was entub. 
by an Act of 1945. All internal airways 
are operated by the N. Z. Airways Cor- 
poration which was sot up by the Act. 

Fisheries. — With its great length of 
ooastlino N. Z. has always been famed 
for the productivity of its fisheries. OXT 
its more northerly coasts a variety of 
sub -tropical fish are found and oil the S. 
coasts are found cold-water fish and the 
fur-bearing seal. Tho most important 
edible ilsh are the snapper, the taraklhi, 
mainly taken by trawlers in the waters of 
tho H auraki Gulf, Bay of Plenty, Hawko’s 
Bay, etc., and a variety of flounders, blue 
cod, and the groper. The fishing industry 
is controlled bv the marine dept, and all 
engaged therein commercially must hold 
a licence. The most important fishing 
ports are Auckland, Wellington, Thames, 
Timaru, Napier, Port Chalmers, Lyttelton, 
and Bluff. The industry was disorganised 
by tho Second World War but began to 
Improve In 1915. There are extensive 
oyster beds In Foveaux Strait and on the 
K. and W. coasts of Auckland. Cravflsh 
occur in abundance and also N. Z. white- 
bait. There Is a small whaling industry, 
and seals are taken under strict gov. super- 
vision. 

Minerals and Mining . — The gold- 
mining industry has declined In im- 
portance since tho early stages, when it 
contributed so largely to the progress and 
settlement of N. Z. The chief minerals 
are gold and silver, platinum, osmirldium, 
tungsten ore, iron, silica sand, stone, 
pumice, sulphur, anrtaoal. The value of 
u r old and sliver mined in 1945 was 
£1,353,207 (128.000 oz.) aud £30,752 
(245,000 oz.), of coal £4,250.301, and of 
slone £710,44 8. Other miuerals include 
copper, manganese ore, cinnabar, tin 
(cassitcrite in tho form of ‘ stream-tin ' 
occurs near Port Pegasus), petroleum 
(drilling has been carried out in recent 
years in Taranaki, Hawke's Bay, and 
Canterbury), kauri gum, phosphate rock, 
greenstono. N. Z. has a great variety of 
handsome and durable building stones. 
Valuable non-brickinuking clays arc 
produced. 

Agriculture. — N. Z. Is primarily an 
agri <f. country r tho soil is rich, varied, and 
fertile, tho climate mild aud equable, and 
the countryside well watered. While it 
is mainly a grazing country noted for its 
dairy cattle and sheep, crops of wheat, 
oats, and roots are extensively grown. 
Tho total area under Held -crops is about 

l. 839,590 oc. Two-thirds of the surface 
of N. Z. is suitable for agriculture and 
grazing and the total are* under culti- 
vation in 1940 was nearly 20,000,000 ao. 
Tho chief crops grown are wheat (260,603 

ac. in 1942, 123,751 ac. in 1948), onts 
(282,408 ac. in 1942, 63,159 ao. in 1948), 
und barley (44,431 ac. in 1942, 63,398 ao. 
in 1948). In various parts of tho North Is. 
fruit-growing, especially apples, pears, and 
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peaches, Is carried on extensively. Citrus 
fruits oan be produced, and lemons in 
particular are cultivated on a considerable 
scale. There is an export trade in apples 
and pears. 

Forestry . — All state forests and related 
afforestation activities are controlled by 
the State Forest Service headed by the 
director of forestry. In March 1946 the 
area of state forests was 9,189,763 ae., 
representing 13*8 per cent of the total area. 
The policy is one of conservation and 
expansion, particularly with a view to 
combating soil erosion. Over £565,000 
was spent on afforestation in 1940-41. 
The prln. softwoods include white pine, 
mt. cedar, kauri (the largest and most 
celebrated tree of N. Z.), black pine, miro 
(used in house-building), silver pine, 
tanekaha, and totara; hardwoods, black, 
hard, red, and silver beech, black -niaire, 
hinau, kamahi, kokehoe (sometimes called 
codar), manuka, or red tea-tree, pukatoa, 
N. and S. rata,reworcwa, and tawa. The 
rin. timbers milled in N. Z. are riinu and 
ahikatea. 

Commerce . — Tho chief industries of 
N. Z. are the meat freezing and preserving 
industry and tho butter, cheese, processed 
milk, and allied Industries. Next to these 
come tho sawmilling, paper and printing, 
engineering, and textile industries. The 
prin. exports are wool, butter, cheese, 
frozen meat, hides, skins, and gold. 
About 80 per cent of exports go to Brit, 
coun tries, and the United Kingdom sup- 
plies about 50 per cent of Imports. 
Tho prin. exports in tho calendar year 
1947 were, in £N. Z., wool, 31,933,000; 
butter, 28,836,000; lamb (frozen car- 
casses), 18,469,000; cheese, 19,621,000; 
hides and skins, 10,383,000; mutton 
(frozen), 4.085,000; seeds (grass and 
clover), 1,663,000; other meats (dehy- 
drated, meat oxtract, canned, etc.), 
1.385.000; beef (frozen), 3,930,000 ; other 
frozen meats, 2,869,000; sausage cas- 
ings, 1,526,000: milk (dried and con- 
densed), 1,65 1,000: gold, 1,035,000; tallow, 
2,337,000; peas, 894,000. The chief 
imports (1947) wero textiles (woollen, 
cotton, silk, artificial silk, and linen 
goods); eleotrioal and other machinery; 
sugar, wheat, tea, fruits (canned, fresh, 
etc.), etc.: tobacco, bags and sacks, paper, 
books and stationery, manures, hardware 
and cutlery, vegetable oils, drugs ami 
chemicals, ironware, tloor coverings, and 
alcohol; very largely from tho United 
Kingdom and Australia. In 1941 the 
value (in £N. Z.) of tho imports was 
49,167.010. and in 1947 128,724,841; of 
exports (1941), 67,179,413; (1947), 

127,713,184. 

In 1936 the gov. introduced a guaran- 
teed prioe system for dairy produce, to 
ensure stability of incoifto for producers, 
and undertook the marketing of tho 
purchased produce. During tho Second 
World War this system was extended to 
all farm produce in effect, by the system of 
bulk purchase agreement entered into 
with Britain, and except for wool la still 
(1949) in existence. Thero has been 
little expansion in farm production during 
recent, years, though wool output has been 


kept at levels higher than those of pre-war 
years. The shortage of labour in agric. 
aists. Is a prevalent difficulty. The 
volume of production of secondary 
industries, that is, those not connected 
with processing primary products, in- 
creased by 47 per cent between 1938-39 
and 1946-47, and the numbers employed 
increased by 30 per oent. In the main, 
expansion has been in the development 
in new branches of existing industries 
such as engineering, textiles, and clothing. 
N. Z., however, lacks supplies of some 
vital industrial raw materials, c.q. iron, 
and there Is a shortage of power supply, 
which latter may bo overcome by hydro- 
electric schemes now being developed. 

State participation in economic ac- 
tivities has long been a familiar feature 
in N. Z., and has increased since the 
ooming to power of a Labour Gov. in 
1935. It takes the form of direct state 
action, as in railways, tourist services, 
and broadcasting, and also of controls 
designed to ensure state direction of the 
country's economy, whilst leaving Its 
administration to private enterprise. 

Population . — Tho pop. of N. Z. is 
divided into the Maori and European 
pop., the Maoris (q.v.) being the native 
lnhab. The Maoris are the finest In 
physique and the highest in intelligence of 
all the Polynesian peoples, being superior 
in every respect to the aborigines of 
A ustralia. T heir language Is a Polynesian 
dialect differing but slightly from the 
Hawaiiau and other similar languages. 
The European pop. has shown an un- 
broken increase over the past 100 years 
and tho early preponderance of men over 
women has now beou eliminated, tho 
proportions being about equal. Immi- 
gration, which supplied tho greatest 
source of pop. increase in the past, has 
gradually slowed down; in 1931-35 there 
was a net exodus; but in 1948 arrivals 
were 33. L 4 4, and departures 27,388. 

'Hie lost census was taken on Sept. 25. 
1945, and figures relate to Europeans 
unless otherwise stated. The pop. of 
N. Z. according to this census was 
1,702,298 inclusive of 98,744 Maoris. 
Including is. tors. (Cook Is., Tokelau Is., 
and W. Samoa), tho total pop. in 1945 
was 1,790,256. At present the North 
Is. holds the greater part of the total 
pop. (65 per cent) and since 1881, when 
60 per cent lived in the South Is., the trend 
has been towards an increase in this is. 
Tho pop. in 1948, exclusive of members 
of the armed forces overseas, was 
1.340.182, including 109,811 Maoris. 
The chief tns. (pops. Including Maoris) are 
Wellington, pop. 186,100; Auoklaml, 
289.800; Christ churoh, 164,000; Dunedin, 
88,800; Invercargill, 30,000; Palmerston 
North, 30,100; Hamilton, 29,400; Wan- 

? anui. 28,200; New Plymouth, 22,600; 
tastings, 22,600; Napier, 22,200; Tiniaru, 
21.100; Gisborne. 18.500; Nelson, 18,200. 

The revenue for 1948 was £117.116,115 
(excluding social security taxes), and the 
expenditure £115,530,403. Taxation re- 
ceipts in 1947-48 for all purposes amount- 
ed to 8122,275,911 giving an average of 
£67*92 per head of mean pop. War 
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expenditure up to March 1948 totalled 
£672,742,989, including a sift to the 
United Kingdom of £12,500,000. 

Religion and Education . — There is no 
state Church, and no state aid is given to 
any form of religion. The main religious 
denominations in order of strength (1948) 
are as follows: Church of England, 
625,000; Presbyterian, 376,000; Horn. 
Catholic, 226,000 ; and Methodist, 136,000. 
There are small numbers of representa- 
tives of other Christian denominations 
and a few Hindus, Confuciuns, and Jews. 
Education is free, secular, and com- 
pulsory. The central administration of 
education is vested in a minister of edu- 
cation, and the local control is in the 



ditlons of work and basic wages in ail 
seotions of industry and agriculture. 
An eight-hour day is in force and disputes 
aro settled under an Arbitration Act. A 
Social Seourity Act, passed in 1938, be- 
came operative on April 1, 1939. The 
prin. objects of this legislation are (i.) to 
substitute for the system of non-contri- 
butory civil pensions, e.g. old age, widows’ 
and other pensions, a system of monetary 
benefits on a contributory basis; (ii.) the 
Inauguration of a system of medical and 
hospital benefits, and of other related 
benefits. Mention may here be made of 
the work of Sir Frederick Truby King 
(1858-1938), a N. Z. physician b. at Wel- 
lington. He founded, in 1907, the 
Flunket Society for the health of women 
and ohildren, and from 1921 to 1927 was 
director of child welfare in N. Z„ achieving 
most beneficial results in the lowering of 
the child mortality rate. 

Defence . — A council of defence, con- 
sisting of five Cabinet ministers, the 
chiefs of staff of the services, and the 
secretary of the Treasury, deals with 
defonce policy and organisation; it acts 
only in an advisory capacity and responsi- 
bility for decisions rests with the Cabinet. 
The minister of defence is the president, 
of each of the three service boards which 
are concerned with training and adminis- 
tration. The N. Z. Army is a small 
regular force supplemented by the 
territorials. The decision to adopt com- 
| pulsory military service entails a con- 
i' siderablo increase in the army forces, both 
! regular and territorial. The navy iu- 
| eludes the cruisers llellona and Biotic 
Prince (lent, from the ll.N.), six frigates, 
| two corvettes, ten trawlers, a survey 
! vessel, and four coastal craft. The gross 
i intake of men into the armed forces bc- 
1 tween 1939 and 1915 is estimated at, 
! 224,000, of whom 160,000 joined the armv, 

I 12,000 the navy, and 52,000 the air force. 

In addition, 10.000 women served in flic 
I forces. Total deaths in the services and 
I mercantile marine were 11,625. 

, Constitution and Government . — The 


hands of nine education boards, and of : country was at first a dependency of New 
-chool committees. There are nearly S. Wales, but. was separated by letters 

2000 public primary schools (226,578 | patent in 1842. Its settlement was 

scholars on the rolls m 1947). Secondary i effected largely by the N. Z. Company, 

education is provided at forty-seven j with a royal churter, which was sur- 


sec end ary schools. 100 dist. high schools, rendered in 1850. By an imperial statute 
twenty -eight technical high schools, ami of 1847 N. Z. was divided into six pro\s. ( 
technical day schools. There are nine later nine, Auckland. Taranaki, Welliug- 
secondary schools for Maoris besides ton. Nelson, Canterbury, Otago, Hawke’s 
many native schools and Maori mission Hay, Westland, and Marlborough, each 
school*. For higher education, there are governed by a superintendent and oleotod 
four i ndowed colleges affiliated to the prov. council. In 1878 the prov. system 
univ. of N. Z., and each specialises in mie i of gov. was abolished, the powers pro- 
or more directions. At lrunedin, the | viously exercised by superintendents and 
special subjects are mining, medicine. ; prov. officers passing to tpe governor or 
dentistri , etc.: at Christchurch, engin- local boards, and the country was divided 
.eerlng, technical science, and forestry; at into cos. and ^>ors. An Act granting 
Wellington. Jaw and science; and at representative institutions' to N. Z. was 
Auckland, commerce, engineering, urchi- passed by the Imperial Parliament on 
tecture, and forestry. There are agric. June 30, 1852. Under th^t Act the eon- 
colleges at ('a u^rliury and at Palmerston stitution of a General Assembly was 
North (Massey College), and there are provided for, to consist of a Legislative 
seven schools of mines besides the Otago Council and a House of ltep resen tail ves. 
Univ. School of Mines. The first session of the General Assembly 

Social Conditions . — There Is extensive was opened in May 1854, but the members 
legislation governing hours and con- of the executive were not responsible to 
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Parliament- The first ministers under 
a system of responsible gov. wore ap- 
pointed in 1856. In 1907, the style and 
designation of the colony of N. Z. was 
altered to ‘The Dominion of New Zealand.’ 
By letters patent. May 11, 1917, the 
designation of governor was altered to 
‘Governor-General.* Payment of mem- 
bers of the legislative council is at the rate 
of £375 a year; and those of the House 
of Representatives £750 a year. The 
thirty-four members of the legislative 
council are appointed by the governor- 
general, and hold olllco for seven years. 
The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are chosen by electors pos- 
sessing a liberal franchise: registration of 
electors on the roll is compulsory. K very 
elector, male or female, is qualified to 
become a member (women being given the 
right, to be elected to either House in 1919). 
Every adult Maori in any of the four 
Maori electoral dists. can vote, provided 
lie or she ho not registered oil any 
European roll. The House of Repre- 
sentatives now consists of eighty, including 
lour Maori members, elected by the 
natives. The control of native affair*, 
and the entire responsibility of dealing 
with questions of native gov., were trans- 
terred In 1863 from the Brit. to the N. Z. ! 
C.ov. In 1865 tho *ea\. of gov. was j 
removed from Auckland to Wellington • 
on account of the central position of the • 
latter city. Justice is administered by | 
ten supreme court judges besides three • 
judges in special courts. The police force J 
is a national body maintained wholly by j 
the general gov. The death penalty, | 
except for treason, was abolished by the j 
Crime Amendment Act. 1941. 

History . — Tho hist, of the is. of N. Z. i 
can be traced back some centuries through 
the traditions and genealogies of the i 
Maori tribes whom Cook found in oceu- 1 


guidance, contaot with European civilisa- 
tion threatened the Maoris with political 
and economic collapse, and in 1830 
Marsdon suggested to the governor of Now 
S. Wales the desirability of appointing a 
Hrlt. representative in N. Z., backed by 
naval visits in order to control a growing 
community which was incapable of ad- 
justing itself to change without such 
control. Tho immediate result of this 
suggestion was that the Brit. 6 ov. sent a 
resident, James Busby, to the Iiay of 
Islands, to be subordinate to the gov. of 
Now S. Wales, hut Busby’s attempt in 
1835 to form a confederation of the united 
tribes of N. Z. proved abortive. The one 
man whose influence in N. Z. was most pro- 
found and enduring was the celebrated 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, whose efforts. 



put ion, but Hi llam s influence on the 
country’s destiny began only with the 
voyages of the great navigator in <iuc*t 
of the 8. Continent ( scr under Terra 
Australis Incognita). Tasman sighted 
the S. Alps in 1 642 hut he made no landing. 
Conk's first voyage off tho coast was in 
1769-70. Within a brief space of his! 
return in 1771 a plan for the colonisation 
of the country was put before tho Brit. I 
public by Benjamin Franklin and the ; 
hydrographer Alexander Dalrymplo (g.v.), 
but colonisation began only after the loss 
of the Amer. States hod brought the penal 
settlement of New S. Wales in contact 
with N. Z. Maori visitors to New S. Wales 
prompted the sympathetic interest of tho 
colonial chaplain, Samuel Marsdon, whose 
llrst missionary party (1807) wore mas- 
sacred by the Maoris, and tho second party 
did not go out until seven years later and 
then only to rouse the hostility of Hongi, 
the Bay of Islands chief, who exploited the 
missionaries in order to acquire arms for 
hls ( wars against other tribes. Marsdeu’s 
intervention, supported by the energy of 
the Rev. Henry Williams, however, 
thwarted Hougi’s efforts to win a domin- 
ating position, and with his death (1828) 
the bane of intertribal wars was ended. 
But with no source of tribal authority or 


Ihe treaty of 1840 was signed horf. 


despite official and missionary antagonism, 
to inaugurate systematic colonisation 
marked, in effect, the dawn of a new era in 
oversea settlement. Enlisting the support 
of politicians, religious leaders, business 
men. and others, he eventually succeeded 
in his purpose of making N. Z. a Brit, 
colony in the full sense of the term. It is 
said that the home gov.’s hand was forced 
by indications of Fr. missionary infiltra- 
tion and whaling expeditions in the seas 
off N. Z., factors which had indeed 
intensified Wakefield’s efforts, for without 
even troubling himself over official sanc- 
tion. Ids N. Z. Company sent out its priu. 
agent , Col. Win. Wakefield in May 1939 
in anticipation of the arrival of settlers 
In that year tlio gov. sent out Oapt. 
Hobson, a naval officer, to negotiate with 
the Maori chiefs for tho recognition of 
Brit, sovereignty, and the result, was the 
treaty of Waitangi (Feb. 0, 1840), tho 
charter of Maori rights and a treaty which 
has had the greatest influence in winning 
that confidence in tho Brit. Crow n which 
has so greatly conduoed to the harmonious 
relations subsisting between ‘Pakoha* 
(white man) and Maori to-day, though iu 
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the intervening period there were wars 
ami occasional violations of the treaty. 

Hobson was, in effect, the first Brit, 
governor of N. Z., and under him Brit, 
law and gov. were estab. in the N.. 
where the Maoris wore most numerous 
and whore the headquarters of the 
N. settlement were moved from the Bay 
of Islands into Auckland, which in 1841 
became the seat of gov. It was, none 
the less, the organised colonization of the 
N. Z. Company which ultimately had 
the most influence on the character and 
the plan of the new colony. Under the 
company’s cegis was founded Wellington, 
while new colonies wero estab., all round 
the coast by bodies of settlers who gave to 
them the names of their places of origin, 
r.flr. Dunedin in Otago harbour, founded by 
the Bay Association of the Free Church 
of Scotland in 1848 and Christchurch, 
founded by the Canterbury Association 
in 1850. The later settlements, profiting 
by their predecessors’ errors, devoted 
themselves to pastoral activities from the 
outset and thereby founded N. Z.'r first 
staple Industry. Land settlement, gener- 
ally, did not expand as the compauy had 
hoped, and for many years settlers pre- 
ferred to work In the tus. for wages. 
A still greater error of the company was 
to ignore the validity or otherwise of the 
title to land sold to them over the heads 
of their Maori occupiers. Over this and 
other matters, such as the imposition of 
customs duties, discontent flared up into 
actual warfare in the N. in 1845, but 
the Brit. Gov. recalled Hobson’s vacil- 
lating successor, Fitzroy, and sent out the 
famous Sir George Grey, governor of S. 
Australia, who soon compelled the Bay of 
Islands tribes to sue for peace. This was 
the period of Lord Durham’s celebrated 
report on Canada, recommending the 
management of internal Canadian affairs 
by a Cabinet responsible to the Canadian 
electorate {see Durham Kkfokt), and in 
relation to N. Z. ther Brit. Gov. agreed 
to the view of the N. Z. Company that 
N. Z. should have representative institu- 
tions. An Act to that effect was passed in 
1846, though Grey was opposed to its pro- 
posed div. of the country into European 
and Maori diets., it being evident to him 
that the Maoris would never agree to a 
gov. in which they had no share. His 
arguments prevailed w r it.h the gov. and the 
Act was suspended pending a now Act of 
1852. Though Grey had thus delayed 
self-government in N. Z. for six years it is 
still open to question whether the colony 
was really ready for it in 1852. The New 
Zealand Constitution Act of 1852 was a 
liberal measure for its time and, subject 
to subsequent amendments, it is still the 
basis of the constitution of N. Z. The 
Act, however, did not go so far as to 
provide for responsible gov. A motion 
seeking ministerial responsibility was 
movea in the local Assembly by Gibbon 
Wakefield, himself now a colonist, and 
tills being alrfibst unanimously passed, 
tile Brit. Gov. acquiesced at once (1856). 
Thus In less than two decades of the 
setting up of Brit, authority in N. Z. 
(1840) that authority, with but a single 


important reservation, bad been trans- 
ferred to the colonists so far as their 
domestic affairs were concerned. 

There wore two Maori wars: the first 
lasted from 1845 until 1848; the second 
from 1860 with little intermission until 
1870. But fully one-half of the tribes 
have always been friondly to the Eng. 
and many of thorn fought on the side of 
the colonial gov. against their own country- 
men. Permanent tranquillity was estab. 
in 1871 throughout tho country. The 
real cause of tho outbreak of 1860 was 
that the tribes and their chiefs felt that 
their traditions and whole way of life 
were jeopardised by the colonists, who 
had now so firmly estab. themselves that, 
in the South Is., most of the land had 
been transferred to the Crown for nom- 
inal sums whilo, even in the N. where 
Maori settlements were much larger, the 
Crown owned 4,000,000 ae. Mom eer, 
the Maoris realised that they had no share 
or voice in the constitution, whence the 
Maori King movement or attempt to 
create a Maori state within the state, hut 
mutual suspicion between Maori and 
European settler was incompatible with 
any hope of success for this movement. 
The operations in Taranaki (q.v.) lasted 
about a year, ending In March 1861. 
Colonial volunteers and militia, in addition 
to imperial troops, had taken part in the 
campaign. At this juncture Sir George 
Grey returned to N. Z. f having volun- 
teered Ids good offices ; but his efforts 
to win back tho confidence of the tribes 
were in vain and the hopes of peace 
receded. Tho tribes of tho Waikato, 
tli© heart of tho Maori Kiug movement, 
were preparing to renew the fighting. 
Brit. troopH from Taranaki invaded the 
Waikato in July 1863. Meanwhile there 
was a protracted dispute with the Brit. 
Gov. as to whether the wars were justified 
and whether the use of imperial troops 
could lie defended and as to liovv far the 
colonial gov. was empowered to make 
war on its own responsibility. In the 
result the colony, recalling Wakefield’s 
advice to do so, relied on its own financial 
and military resources and the war at 
length seemed to die away. But in 1868 
there was a fresh outbreak in Taranaki 
under a clever guerrilla leader. Te Kootl. 
At this moment of danger the borne gov., 
anxious to rid itself of the colony’s wars, 
withdrew tho ouo imperial regiment then 
in N. Z. (1870), so that this labor campaign 
was fought and won by colonial levies 
aided by friendly tribesmen. Maori 
losses were considerably heavier than those 
of tho colonists, which were only a few 
hundreds, and the Maoris bad lost much 
of their belief in their own destiny as a 
race. Fortunately, however, there have 
always been tribesmen, ' such os To 
Waharoa the * klng-makor,'jwho have been 
shrewd enough to grasp European con- 
ceptions of statesmanship 1 and thereby 
foster the hope, gradually realised, that 
the long struggle would eventually lead 
the way to partnership. This process 
was hastened by a Colonial Act providing 
for the election of four Maori members 
to the House of Representatives and 
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by the passing of the Native Schools 
Act. 

Meanwhile gold had boen discovered in 
Otago, in the valleys of the W. coast 
of South Is. (1861-65) and the inevit- 
able gold rushes spelt much, if irregular, 
development largely enhanced by the 
ambitious plans of Julius Vogel, a gold- 
seeking immigrant who had become 
colonial treasurer and, in that capacity, 
introduced • his famous public works 
budget of 1870. Under his schemes 
100,000 immigrants were brought into 
the country: railways were built to open 
ui) now lands; new industries including 
woollen mills, foundries, and paper mills 
were introduced. There was a severe 
reaction later from this ‘Vogel boom* but 
under Vogel’s successor, Atkinson, finan- 
cial equilibrium was gradually restored. 
In the early nineties tho public debt of 
N. Z. was no less than £40,000, 000, which 
in itself affords some indication of con- 
fidence in the destiny of the country. 
For the total amount invested in land 
and mortgage companies operating in 
N. Z. was £'10,000,000, so that tho total 
Brit, investment in the colony was about 
£70,000,000. Overmuch reliance on the 
London money market might, however, 
have seriously depreciated tho country’s 
credit and there was a crisis: in 1894, when 
the N. Z. Gov. came to tho aid of the 
Bank of N. Z. by guaranteeing an issue of 
new shares up to £2,000,000. It was 
significant, however, that the credit of 
the country was sound enough to save 
its leading bank from failure. Tho 
ensuing years saw considerable legislative 
activity in the sphere of fiscal and social 
reform; thus, tho Land and Income Tax 
Act enabled large estates to bo compul- 
sorily acquired for settlement, and 
during 1894-98 wore passed a Factory 
Act, a Shops and Offices Act, an Act 
for compulsory arbitration in industrial 
disputes, and an Old Age Pensions Act, all 
Liberal measures which represented an 
important change in the progress of N. Z. 
towards political maturity, besides re- 
vealing what later became emphasised 
as a characteristic N. Z. outlook, an out- 
look which has in recent years seen 
striking manifestation in an advanced 
social security scheme (1988). This 
Liberal programme was indeed tho fruit 
of the distribution of power between the 
gov., as representing the people, and 
the strong capitalist class, resulting in the 
development of tho country’s resources to 
tiio general advunlage, and it owed Its 
success partly to tlic work of John Bal- 
lance and still more to the notable pre- 
miership of Seddon ( 7.1* .). JSeddon was in 
power to the end of hiH life and by his state 
coal mines, state accident and flro insur- 
ance, and the like maintained the attitude 
characteristic, of tho earlier Liberal 
reforms; but ho was not prepared to 
accede to more extreme Socialistic 
demands from the small farmers. Tho 
influence of the small fanners increased 
with each election, and though Seddon’s 
successor. Ward, had no success with 
them, Massey (q.v.), leader of tho new 
Reform Gov., who had been a working 


farmer all his life, enjoyed the confidence 
of the farming community. The develop- 
ment of N. Z. farming had gathered 
momentum and the N, Z. farmers believed 
themselves to be the real masters of tho 
country. In view of the great exports 
of wool and of dairy products there was 
some justification for their attitude. 
Feeling themselves the political masters 
they demanded tho right to purchase 
their freeholds on reasonable terms, and 
Massey conceded this right. 

Always loyal to tho imperial connection, 
N. Z. freely supported Great Britain in 
the Boer war of 1899-1902. At tlio 
outset Seddon, with the practically 
unanimous support of the representatives, 
offered a N. Z. contingent and some 7000 
officers and men were sent to S. Africa. 
Throughout his thirteen years of office 
Seddon, of all dominion statesmen, was 
the strongest supporter of Joseph Cham- 
berlain's dreams of closer union, and at the 
Colonial Conference (1902) ho suggested 
that each of the self-governing colonies 
(as they then were styled) should maintain 
a body of troops especially for imperial 
service. At the Imperial Conference of 
1911 Ward, who shared Seddon’s imperial 
sentiment, put forward a plan for an 
imperial council to which the sev. dom- 
inions (as they now were styled) should 
elect members on the basis of their 
pop. But the proposal came to nothing, 
Asquith, the Brit. Premier, making it 
evident that tho shaping of foreign policy 
was the exclusive prov. of tho mother 
couutry. Ward's purpose, however, was 
to remedy the position that the dominions 
could be committed to war by the solo 
decision of the United Kingdom Gov. 
However, in 1909, when Brit, naval 
supremacy was threatened by Germany’s 
programme of construction. N. Z. offered 
Britain a battleship. In the same year 
tho N. Z. Gov. adopted the principle of 
compulsory military training. In the 
First World War conscription was intro- 
duced in N. Z. in 1916 and an expedi- 
tionary force of 10.000 men sailed for the 
Middle 10. and formed part of the famous 
Anzoc Army. In all 117,000 men 
volunteered or were called up for foreign 
service, and 7000 for home service; and of 
thesn 92,000 were volunteers. During 
the later stages of the war there was 
labour unrest, and the N. Z. Labour party 
of to-day had its origin in those years. 
Taxation was greatly increased, but tho 
war was financed by loans. N. Z. began 
tho war with a national debt of 
£100,000,000; by the end of the financial 
year 1919 it was £176,000,000, much of the 
increase being, however, met by borrowing 
on the local market. The most Important 
effect of the war in N. Z. was a ripening 
of national self-consciousness, coupled 
with a fuller appreciation of the difficulties 
and responsibilities of Britain. Massey, 
however, did not favour the Canadian 
and S. African demands for separate 
representation at the Peace Conference 
and separate membership of tho League 
of Nations, and indeed he viewed these 
manifestations of nationalism with ap- 
prehension, yet he was not prepared to 
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give Britain an unqualified support at 
every turn. Both Massey and Ward 
took part in the Peace Conference and 
duly signed the treaties. N. Z. became a 
member of the League and accepted W. 
Samoa as mandatory, giving up her 
previous desire for outright annexation. 

After the war the interdependence of 
Britain’s and N. Z.’s economies remained 
N. Z.’s major preoccupation, for her 
previous prosperity had declined and the 
efforts to restore that prosperity form the 
content of economic and political hist, 
throughout the next two decades. This 
was, in part. elTectod in the early twenties 
l>> The passing of export control legislation 


butter the dairy Industry was stilt at a 
low ebb and in 1934 a Royal Commission, 
appointed to report on the industry, 
recommended control coupled with more 
efficiency. N. Z. economic anxieties were 
further increased in 1935 when the Brit. 
Gov. decided to tax imported mutton and 
lamb for the benefit of the home producer. 
In this crisis the country, under its first. 
Labour Gov., in which Mr. Savage secured 
fifty-five members in a House of eighty, 
followed the path of economic national- 
ism. The Labour Gov.’s first important 
measure of credit, policy was to change 
the Reserve Bank, ostab. in 1934, into a 
Central Bank to carry out the monetary 
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aimed largely at Brit, shipping companies 
and middlemen. But although the net 
result of this legislation was the expansion 
of the farming industries, the restoration 
of pre-1 914 prosperity seemed as remote ns 
ever. The Coates (t/.r.) Gov., formed after 
Massey’s death (1925), was not in favour 
of further borrowing on London, but in 
1928 Ward’s Gov. was returned to office 
on a platform of land settlement and rail- 
road development to he financed by loans, 
and £30.900,000 was borrowed in the 
next few years. When, however, in the 
economic crisis of 1930-32, it appeared 
that the llrit. market for N. Z. farm 
produce had shrunk, N. Z.’s economy was 
seriously threatened, though after the 
Ottawa Economic Conference hopes 

were entertained that the country’s dairy 
produce ex porta would recover as the 
result of th constitution of preferential 
tariffs against foreign produce. By the 
end of 1933 N. Z. was on the road to 
recovery* mainly through the expansion of 
the wool market, hut in a world in which 
guns were of greater importance than 


policy of the gov. By 1938 N. Z. felt 
That, its prosperity' had been restored, for 
in 1937 her exports yielded nearly 
£67,000,000, almost as high a total as had 
ever been achieved. This was accom- 
plished during an era of Socialist admini- 
stration, w hen high wages were paid and 
an ambitious programme of public works 
set afoot as a system of relief for unem- 
ployment. pensions were increased, a big 
housing programme was begun, and the 
4 4 -hr. week had been introduced; all this 
had been accomplished without having 
solved the problem of dairy product 1 
exports, though agreement with Britufn 
had been reached on the question of 
marketing of •meat. But this newly 
won prosperity rested pn a insecure 
foundation inasmuch os the country was 
importing more than it could pay for. 
The gov. found that it could only discharge 
its liabilities for interest On loans by a 
policy of restricted trade and In the result 
a new loan was arranged. Brit. Gov. 
credits of £5.000,000 for defonoe and an 
export credit of £4,000,000 to finance 
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Imports were granted as a result of the 
mi&sion of Walter Nash, the N. Z. 

11 nance minister. Throughout this period 
of repeated economio and financial diffi- 
culty, however, the will to co-operate with 
Britain politically was never wanting in 
N. Z. Common interests strengthened 
the community of sentiment and political 
tradition. Consoious of her interests in 
the Pacific, N. Z. actively supported 
the construction of the Singapore baso 
if/.r.) and Massey protested when con- 
struction was suspended by the Brit. 
Labour Gov. of 1924. The N. Z. Gov. 
(ontributed £1,000,000 when work was 
resumed. With the return to office of a 
Labour Gov. in N. Z. in 1935 there was, 
for tho first time, a pronounced difference 
of views on foreign policy between Britain 
anti N. Z. This difference concerned 
•collective security,* belief in which N. Z. 
shared with the Labour Opposition in 
Britain as the best policy for tho empire 
m general. For the N. Z. Gov. had a 
strong faith in tho League of Nations and 
had little sympathy with the Brit. Gov.’s 
efforts to compromise between the moral 
ideals of appeasement and power politics. 
None the less, at the Imperial Conference 
of 1937 N. Z. agreed to co-ordinate her 
defence policy with that' \f Britain, and 
the nearer tho clouds of the Second World 
War approached, the less did the N. Z. 
Gov. insist on its independent point of 
\ic\v, and the clearer became its sturdy 
resolve to stand by Britain. The Brit, 
declaration of war on Germany was 
regarded as binding on N. Z. and when war 
caine New Zealanders stood loyally where 
their fathers had stood, side by snle with 
J iritain. The risk that J apan might strike 
together with her Axis partner enhanced 
N. Z.*s anxieties and it Heemed doubtful 
whether she could afford to dispatch an 
«'\pcditionary force to Europe; but this 
usk was lessened by Germany’s pad with 
Uussiu, and in the result the N. Z. Gov. 
agreed to sond and maintain a force of 
cue div. The achievements of this div., 
known as 2nd Div.. under the commaud 
of «ir Bernard Frey berg. V.C. (q.r.) (who 
became governor-general in 194(5), in 
Greece, Crete, at El Alumeiu and in the 
advance to Tunis and in Italy, culminat- 
ing in the final advance to Trieste, no 
less than the exploits of N. Z. mem hers of 
the JLA.F. and of the R.N. and un infantry 
div. which fought in the PneiJIc with ILS. 
forces, have added fresh lustre to the 
hist, of the country, besides emphasising 
her position us a loyal member of the 
Brit. Commonwealth of Nations (see 
W. P. Morrell, Britain and New Zealand, 
1944; and the art ides Africa. North, 
sec 'on d World War, Campaign* in; 
Italian Front. Second World War, 
Campaigns on, and Long 41am«k Desert 
Group. 

It was not until tho end of 1947 that 
at long last N. Z. adopted the prin. 
sections (2-6) of the Statute of West- 
minster and passed a further Act asking 
the United Kingdom Gov. to legislate to 
relieve N. Z. of restrictions remaining, 
under an amending Act of 1857, on N. Z.’s 
powers to amend its own constitution, a 


request which was promptly acted upon 
by the passage of the New Zealand Con- 
stitution (Amendment) Act 1949 repealing 
the New Zealand Constitution (Amend- 
ment) Act 1857 and making It lawful for 
tho Parliament of N. Z. ‘to alter, suspend, 
or repeal, at any timo, all or any of the 
provisions of the New Zealand Consti- 
tution Act, 1852.* 

A national referendum held on August 
3 (1949) resulted in an overwhelming 
majority in favour of the Fraser Gov.’s 
proposals to institute compulsory military 
training in N. Z. The returns wore: 
in favour 533,016; against, 152,443. 
Sixty per cent of the electorate, including 
the Maoris, went to the poll. After four- 
teen years in office tho Labour Gov. was 
defeated by the National party, whose 
leader. K. G. Holland, became Prime 
Minister (Dec. ISM 9). 

Literature and Art. — As might bo 
expected, the literary roots of N. Z. are 
Eng. In the early days of the colony the 
time and energies of the settlers were 
almost entirely taken up with tho bard 
task of developing the country and 
winning a meagre existence from the soil. 
Contact with the Maori culture provided 
them with little else hut material for the 
natural historian. The earliest writing 
to come out of N. Z. consisted of scientific 
account* of the natural hist, and natives 
of N. Z. Among those early writers may 
be mentioned Edward Jerningham Wake- 
field, Adventure in A cw Zealand (1843); 
Ernst Dicfienboch, Travels in A cm Zea- 
land (1313); Sir George Grey. Mythol- 
ogy and Traditions of the New Zealanders 
(1854). Poetry was even less in evidence 
in these early years, although a certain 
amount of rough \erso in ballad form was 
written and disseminated in broadsheets 
by such men as Wm. G older (c. 1850). 

The overriding preoccupation with 
economies and commerce persisted into 
! the latter half of the nineteenth century, 

I and Samuel Butler, who went to N. Z. in 
I860, wrote scathingly of tho prevailing 
concern with sheep. At this timo a 
number of minor novelists appeared Who 
wrote long and serious novels of a high 
moral tone with involved plots and a 
strong Puritan bias. Lady Barker wrou- 
Station Life in New Zealand (1870) and 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
(1873) and other works of a domestic 
and semi -fictional character; Mrs. r. 
Evans and Dugald Ferguson were authors 
of a similar school. At this time also a 
hist, of the Maori wars was written by 
J. E. Gorst (later Sir J, K. Gorst, q.v.). 
entitled The Maori King (1864). on 
important and absorbing account from 
first, -ha ml observation, and by F. E. 
Mailing's History of the War in the North 
(1862) and Old New Zealand (1863). 
Among poets of tho period may be men- 
tioned F. N. Broome, Alfred Domett 
(Browning’s ‘ Waring*), and Tom Bracken 
Their work, however was largely deriva- 
tive and infiuenceu by contemporary 
Eng. minor verse. 

At the turn of tho century the level of 
writing was improving and perhaps the 
most noted author was Win. Pember 
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Reeves, a well-known lawyer, politician, 
and journalist, author of State Experi- 
ments in Australia and New Zealand 
(1902), The Long White Cloud (1898), and 
writer of the national sons New Zealand 
(1898). Jessie Mackay the poetess be- 
longs to this period, and Edith Grossman 
the novelist, a strong supporter of the 
feminist movement. 

At this time the cultured New Zealander 
was always strongly tempted to leave the 
somewhat prov. atmosphere at home and 
to migrate to London. Of such the most 
famous was Katharine Mansfield {q ./■.). 
Born in Wellington in 1888, she was sent 
to school in London and returned to Wel- 
lington only to leave again for England in 
1909. Her stories and sketches have 
placed her among the foremost contem- 
porary women writer^. Another novelist, 
Win. Satchell, wrote between 1900 and 
1914, and H. Guthrie Smith wrote Tutira , 
a noted account of a N. Z. sheep stat ion. in 
1921. Guthrie Smith has boen called the 
Gilbert White of N. Z. and his work has 
something of the imaginative qualities of 
both the poet and novelist. He gives a 
detailed account of the natural hist, of t he 
locality and also deals with man's in- 
fluence on his natural environment, the 
habits and customs of the Maori, and the 
acclimatisation of European man and the 
effects of the various foreign flora and 
fauna which he introduced. 

After the First World War the quality 
of N. Z. literature improved considerably 
and writers became emancipated from 
their Victorian models. From this time 
onward literary talent appears more 
frequently, though the domination of 
London is still apparent. The moat 
premising poet in thq 1920s was Eileen 
Duggan. Among novelists may be par- 
ticularly mentioned Miss Robin Hyde, 
authoress of Passport to Ilell (1932), 
Check to your King (1936), and many 
other novels, who was one of the most out- 
standing of the contemporary novelists. 
She has sensitive imagination and a groat 
power of evocation. Other contem- 
poraries are Ngaio Marsh, John A. Lee, 
John Mulgan, arid Frank Sargeson. 
Among poets may be mentioned Walter 
D'Arcy Cresswell, Evelyn Hayes, James 
K. Laxter, Ruth Dallas, A. R. D. Fair- 
bum, and Mary .Stanley. With the new 
contact -> and widened horizons brought 
about by the war and modern communi- 
cations the outlook for modern N. Z. 
writing h encouraging. 

As with literature, so also the origins of 
N. Z. (European) art date back to about 
1800 (for Maori art see under Maori) and 
the first efforts are far and few between, 
owing to the hard life led by the early 
colonists. Home of the early painters 
•were draughtsmen in the employ of the \ 
N. Z. Company and their task was to re- 
cord various phases of the company's 
operations and activities. Among these 
may be mentioned Charles Ileaphy, W. 
Swainson, and J. A. Gilflllau, who por- 
trayed N. Z. life and scenery in the 1840s 
and 1850s. Their style is perhaps conven- 
tional and lacking in any great distinction, 
but faithful to detail. Those of the 


generation which followed were rather 
idealists who wero greatly under the 
influence of oontemporary Eng. traditions. 
John Gully, for example, employed hazy 
blues and greens more appropriate to the 
atmosphere of the Brit. Isles. Mention 
may be made of J. G. Richmond and W. M. 
Hodgkins, but the most Important artist 
of the period was John Buchanan, a 
water- colourist, who dispensed with the 
prevailing naturalism and placed the chief 
stress on form and contour. By about 
1870 a number of art schools had been 
cstab. in N. Z. and art societies founded 
and galleries opened; tho N. Z. Academy 
of Fine Arts was founded in 1889 and 
theneefoith art flourished in its own right. 
At the same time a Dutch professional 
artist, Van der Velden, settled in N. Z., 
and it was he who provided a stimulus 
to N. Z. students. James Nairn emigra- 
ted from Scotland and introduced im- 
pressionism to N. Z. at this time. By 
1900 it had, however, become customary 
for N. Z. artists to study in London and 
Paris, with tho result that the level of 
technical competence was raised con- 
siderably, though inevitably some talent 
was permanently lost to tho country, e.g. 
David Low, the famous cartoonist, and 
Frances Hodgkins. However, with the 
general improvement in communications 
after tho First World War and tho con- 
sequent spread of ideas, N. Z. artists 
responded to outside Influences to a much 
greater extent. The influence of the Fr. 
post-impressionists has been great and, 
while it is difficult to single out any name 
in particular among contemporaries, flu* 
following deserve mention: T. A. Mc- 
Cormack, Stewart Maclonnan, Russel J 
Clark, A. J. <J. Fisher, Cedric Savage. 
Vida Steinert, and George Woods. 
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an Important movement of the Archduke 
Charles against Moss6na and the army of 
Switzerland. After the peace of Lun6ville, 
Bonaparte, anxious to win N. to his 
party, brought about his marriage with a 
young friend of Ilortenso Beauhamais, 
and appointed him inspector-general of 
cavalry. On the estab. of the empire he 
was made a marshal. In 1 805 he stormed 
the entrenchments of Elchingen, and was 
created duke of Elchingen. He after- 
wards rendered important services in the 
Tvrol; contributed much to the Fr. 
successes of 1806 and 1807; and served 
iu i^paiu with great ability in 1808 and 
1S0H. but quarrelled violently with Mas- 
sena, his superior officer in the invasion of 
Portugal of 1810-11. In 1812 he received 
the command of the third corps d’armte , 
and greatly distinguished himself at 
.'molenak and the Moskwa. in conse- 
quence 6f which he was created prince of 
the Moskwa. Jt was due to his devotion 
m command of the rearguard that some 
remnants were saved in the 1812 retreat. 
He had a prin. part in the campaigns of 
1813 and 1811. On Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, N. was sent against Napoleon 
at the head of 4000 men ; but N. went over 
to his 9ide. He commanded at Quatre- 
Bras, and in the battle of Waterloo 
commanded the centre, and had five 
horses shot under him. After the capitu- 
lation of Paris he retired to Switzerland; 
but a costly Egyptian sabre, the gift of 
Napoleon, led to his being suspected by 
an official, and arrested. He was con- 
demned to death for high treason, and 
was shot in the garden of the Luxembourg. 
His sons pub. his Memoires, 1833. See 
lives by H. Wclsohinger. 1893; L. Blytho, 
1937, and P. Compton, 1937; also H. 
llonnal. La Vie militaire du marechal A 'ey, 
1910-14. 

Nez PercGs (so called from their custom 
of wearing nose rings), tribe of N. Arner. 
Indians, settled in Idaho and E. Washing- 
ton and Oregon. After the N. P. war in 
1877 the survivors were sent to Indian 
ter., but have now been transferred to 
Lapwai reservation, Idaho. 

Ngami Lake, former lake of W. Rho- 
desia. Brit. S. Africa. It was discovered 
by David Livingstone in 1849. It was 
70 m. in length, with a breadth of 20 m.. 
but now Jt is only a swamp. 

Nganwhei, or Anhwei, prov. of China, 
bounded on the E. by the provs. of Kiang- 
su and Chekiang, on the W. by Hupe and 
Honan, and on tbe S. by Kiangsl. It is 
watered by Yangtse-kiang, which flows 
through the fertile tea-growing dists. of 
the prov. Other products are wheat, 
cotton, rice, and indigo. The prov, is 
mountainous in the W., reaching an 
elevation of over 7000 ft. The north 
section is drained by tbe Huai R. Iron and 
coal are found, but they are not mined to 
any great extent. Its cap. is HwainJng, 
and Its treaty port is Wuhu, which has 
railway condnunlcation with Wenchow in 
Chekiang. Area 54,305 sq. m. Pop. 
21,706,000. 

Ngaloro, see under Maoris. 

Ngolc-Setas, people of N.E. Tibet. The 
N.-B. ter. includes the drainage area of 


the Upper Tong R., and also probably 
extends to the N. as far as the dists. 
watered by the great bend of the I-Iwang- 
ho. The ter. lies between two mt. 
systems, the extreme of the E. end of the 
Bayen-Khara Mts. on the N.W., and the 
complex formed by the chain which 
extends from the Too Fu Mts. to Mynla 
Gonka, and by the Sseutchauan Alps on 
the E. and &E. it is a plateau whose 
highest level is 16,000 ft. In addition 
there are wide, deep valleys; the herds- 
men of the former and the settlers of 
the latter communicate by means of the 
secondary valleys of the trib. streams, 
each being the economic supplement of 
tho other, trade being controlled by tho 
monasteries. The collection of nomads in 
N.E. Tibet is a loosely organised con- 
federation of tribes, the Ngolos and Betas 
being tho most important. Their inde- 
pendence of the Chinese authority in 
Sinkiang prov., and of tho temporal power 
of Lhasa, explains the superficial cohesion 
of the ensemble, and the slight knowledge 
which tho outside world has of them. It 
w ould appear that, the Betas are but a tribe 
of the Ngolos and the relationship of the 
two is close enough to justify tho hyphen- 
ated name. The nomads of the plateau, 
the N.-S. proper, have the social condit ions 
of all pastoral peoples, in which most of the 
work is done by tbe women. The duty of 
the adult males is to protect tho camp, 
which leaves them enough t ime and energv 
for raiding. Sometimes expeditions ore 
directed against tho valley peoples, but the 
usual target is the caravans of strangers; 
the salt caravans from the Koko-nor arc 
seemingly immune. Tbe strong influence 
of the magical superstition of Lamaism 
tends to provoke battle and bloodshed 
on the plateau. Tho N.-S. warriors have 
long hair falling to the shoulders, wear 
ear-rings of sliver, and dress in sheepskins 
with the wool inside. Apart from their 
different modes of life, it is probahb' 
that anthropological research would reveal 
important morphological differences be- 
tween tho inlmb. of the plateaux and 
those of the valleys. The N.-B. were first 
mentioned by P6re Hue. and descriptions 
may be found in his Souvenirs d*un voyage 
dans le Tartaric , le Thibet, et la Chive 
pendant les anntes 1*44-46, 1850. See 
also A. Guibaiit. Tibetan Venture, 1947. 

Ngornu, tn. of Bornu. \V. Africa, on 
the S.W. shore of Lake Chad. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Niagara (formerly Newark), tn. and 
summer resort of Ontario, Canada, In 
Lincoln co., on Lake Ontario, at the mouth 
of the N. 11.. 15 m. from tho falls. 

Niagara Falls: 1. On ipwor Niagara R.. 
which is 20 m. in length, and connects 
Lake Erie with Luke Ontario. The fall-, 
are the greutoefr in the: world in volume 
of water. At Goat Is. the riv. divides. 
There arc two distinct tails, side by side: 
the Amer. Fall, a sheer descent of 167 ft., 
and 1060 ft. wide; and the Horsenshoc 
Fall, on the Canadian side. The volume 
of water of this fall Is terrific, and a 
depth of 158 ft. is taken in a leap; the 
spray is like heavy rain. It has been 
estimated that the water is at least 20 ft. 
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in thickness. The fall is over a grand 
curve of rock measuring 3010 ft. The 
whirlpool is just below the falls, a raging 
mass of turbulent water. The riv., now a 
quiet, gontly flowing stream, enters the 
lake of Ontario at Lewiston. The drop 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario is 326 
ft. The edge of the 1101 * 30 * 8)106 Fall is 
receding to the extent of 5 ft. each year, 
it. is believed that the original falls were 
at Lewiston. The Gov. Reservations, 
on both sides of the falls, have been 
turned into line parks. One of the best 
points of view of the line Horse-shoe 
Falls is from the railway track, and ob- 
servation ears are run, and the trains are 
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stopped for some minutes for the benefit 
0 / tourists. The falls were discovered in 
1678 by a Fr. priest, but his description 
woh laughed at as a traveller’s tale. For 
over half a century the water haw been 
used for industrial purposes, many manu- 
facturing plants being worked by its 
power. The largest of the plaints con- 
structed is the Queonston-Cliippawa 
development 011 the Niagara It. Con- 
struction w'as begun in It) 17 and the first 
unit was in commercial operation in 1022 
The total rapacity of the diversions lor 
power purposes is 1,01 0,000 ta.p. (Canadian 
4 .‘>0,000 h.p.; Amer. 500 , «00 h.p.). Many 
thousands of tourists »\isit tho falls 
every summer. Tho sight is even more 
wonderful in winter, when the gigantic 
falls are in the grip of frost and snow, and 
huge loioles hang glistening in the smi- 
shlne. Three bridges span the riv. The 
view from the suspension bridge is ma$- 
nifloent, whilst the fine culvert bridge is 
a triumph of modern engineering. The 
Rainbow Bridge (replacing a former 


bridge destroyed by ice-jams) was opened 
to traffic in 1941. This new bridge is 
950 ft. long and cost about £1,000,000. 
It is the longest fixed -end steel arch span 
in the world, was dedicated by the king 
and queen in June 1939, and lias a 10-ft. 
footway which gives wonderful views of 
the cataracts. See H. Hulbert, The 
Niagara Falls , 1908. 2. City of Ontario 

(formerly Clifton), Canada, in Welland, on 
the W. bank of the Niagara It., opposite 
the N. F. It is connected with N, F.. 
New York, by three bridges. There are 
ser. factories which utilise the water- 
power from the falls (the total h.p. from 
the Niagara R. is 830,000. There is a beau- 
tiful park along the riv. bank. Pop. 20.589. 
3. City of New York Btate, U.S.A., in 
Niagara co., on the E. bank of the Niagara 
U., at the falls, 18 m. N.N.W. of Buffalo. 
The bridge which here crosses the riv. is 
1210 ft. long, ami there are also two rail- 
way bridges. The falls supply water- 
power for the city, which is a shipping 
centre, with important manufs. N. F. 
is the site of the largest eleetrio power 
plant in tlv world, and is a summer and 
winter resort. Pop. 78.000. 

Nianioy, cap. of the Niger colony, Fr. 
W. Africa, on the E. bank of the Niger R. 
The trans-Saha ran motor route ends at X.. 
which trade* in ivory. Pop. 5000. 

Niam-Niam, or Azandeh, race of negroid 
stock who iormerly inhabited the region 
lying between tho Congo and the Upper 
Nile, now known as the Welle and 
l ; bang! di-its. in the N. of tho Belgian 
( 'on go. Equatorial Africa. They are 
allied to the Nubas, and have a dark red- 
dish skin, oblique eyes, and general!}' 
round icalures. They are fond of music 
and show au aptitude for wood-carving 
and the fashioning of potter j . The king- 
dom of tho N.-N., which nourished for 
; over tun centuries, was destroyed by an 
, Arab invasion, since when tho inlmh. 
were dispersed. See U. Schweinfurth, 
■ Heart nf Africa , 1873; W. Junker, l^ractls 
tn Africa. J 890- 92; U. Westennaim, Die 
Sud> in hjirachen, 1911; and J. Czeohanow- 
ski, /• orsch ungen w, N il-Kongo-Zwiechei i- 
Ijebiit y\ol. vi.), 1921. 

Nias, I) u toll is., oil the W. coast of 
Sumatra, w ith an area of 2100 sq. m. Its 
surface is mountainous. Rice, coco-nuts, 
bananas, pepper, tobacco, and sugar are 
grown. Pop. about 187,200. See E. W. 
Schroder, Nias: Elh nographische, geo- 
graphischc eti historische , 1917. 

Nibelungenlied, or Der Nibelunge Ndt, 
old tier, epic poem embodying stories and 
traditions which wore current in Germany 
before its writing, and which dates from 
some time near tho beginning of the 
twelfth century. The N. really derives 
from the V olsnngasaga , the Scandinavian 
prose ' ersion of a lost poem or great poetic 
saga which is believed to have been the 
earliest coherent form of the story so 
universal among the Teutonic peoples. 
Fragments of this great saga arc to bo 
found iu the poetic Edda , dealing with the 
chain of stories of the two heroic families 
of the V dialings and the Niblungs. Tho 
romantic epic. Der Nibelunge *Vdf, is a 
further extension and corruption of the 
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Scandinavian myth; bnt neither In this 
nor in any modernised or Teutonised form 
does the auct. legend touch such a con- 
summate height of heroic poetry as in 
these earliest fragments of Icelandic song. 
Tho author of tho N. is not known, 
but he drew his materials not only from 
various well-known lays and poems, but 
probably from a more or less connected 
account of tho twelfth century, and, 
according to some authorities, from Lat. 
poems also. The story relates how 
Siegfried, son of the king of the Nether- 
lands, and the possessor of the treasure of 
tho Nibclungs, wins as his wife Kriem- 
hild, the sister of Gunther, king of the 
Burgundians. For the latter he obtains 
the hand of BrUnhild. queen of Iceland, 
by causing him to be successful in three 
trials of strength. This he accomplishes 
by wearing a magic, cloak, and thus being 
invisible beside Gunther. Some years 
after. Brunhild, Gunther’s wife, brings 
about the murder of Siegfried by means of 
Hagen, who by treachery finds out the 
hero’s vulnerable spot and slays him. He 
afterwards secures the treasure which has 
become tho property of Kriemhild, aud 
buries it in the Rhine. Tho widow 
finally accepts the hand of Attila (Etzel), 
king of the Huns. Slio then induces 
Gunther aud Hagen to visit her court, and 
they with members of their train are slain 
at the Instigation of Kriemhild, who had 
always vowed vengeance on Ilagen. She 
herself, however, is also slain at the end 
of the conflict, which is a scene of awful 
slaughter. The Klage , a poem written 
about the same time as the N., deals with 
the lament of those who survived the 
destruction. The chief eds. of the N. arc 
those of K. K. F. W. Lachmann, 1826. and 
K. Bartsch, 1870, the latter ed. by H. do 
Boor (1940); there are Eng. trans. by A. G. 
Foster-Barham, 1887, and Margaret 
Armour, 1897; see also Margaret Armour 
(trans.), Gudrun , 1928 (Everyman's Lib- 
rary); D. von Kralikt Von deutachen Art 
in Si/rarhe und Dicktung (vol. ii.>, 1941; 
and N. Dfirrenmatt, Das Nibelungenlied 
im Kreis der hojiichen IHchtvng , 1945. 

Nioaea (modern Isnik), city of anct. 
Bithynia, in Asia Minor, on tho E. shore of 
Lake Ascania. It was built by Anti- 
gonus, the son of Philip, in 316 n.c., and 
named Antigonea, but the name was 
changed by Lysimachus to N. in honour of 
his wife. N. was of great importance 
under the Rom. and Byzantine emporors, 
having fine streets and monuments. The 
sultan Solyman had his cap. here in 1078, 
and after the Lata, conquered Constanti- 
nople in 1204, N. was the cap. of an E. 
empire. It was besieged and taken by 
the crusaders during the First Crusade 
(1096.) 

In eccles. hist, it Is noted as the scene 
of two councils; the First (Ecumenical 
Council, consisting of 300 bishops and the 
Emperor Co ns tap tine, was held bore in 
▲.D. 325 to discuss, among other things, 
the Arlan question and the Meletian 
schism, and to fix the date of Easter; the 
Nlcene Creed (q.v.) bad its first formula- 
tion. The Seventh (Ecumenical Council, 
held here in 787, discussed mainly the 


question of image worship. Sec also Nice 
(for which a former name was N.). 

Nicander, Karl August (1799-1839), 
Swedish poet, 6. at Strongu&s, was edu- 
cated at tho univ. of Upsala. In 1820 ho 
pub. his first vol. of poems, and by his 
powerful tragedy Runesvardet ('Hie Runic 
Sword ) lie won a foremost place among Ida 
literary contemporaries. He also wrote 
Rtinor (The Runes), I*)nzio , 1825, and The 
Death of Tasso , for which he was awarded 
a modal by tho Swedish Academy. 
After a tour in Italy in 1827 he pub. 
Memories of the. South. 

Nioaragua, republic of Central America, 
between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. Area 57,145 sq. in.; pop. 
1,148,700. Along the Caribbean coast 
there are lagoons, estuaries, and swamp 
lands, but tho Pacific coast is rocky. Tho 
nrin. ports aro Gorin to, Brito, and San 
Juan del Sur on the Pacific side, and Blue- 
fields and Grey town (San Juan del Norte) 
on the Caribbean. Tho Cordillera de los 
Andes, a volcanic range, crosses tho 
northern half, Cosequina (3835 ft.) and El 
Viejo (6267 ft.) being tho highest summits. 
The cap. of the republic is Managua, with 
a pop. of about 141,900. Among othor t.ns. 
Matagalpa has & pop. of 52,000; Le6n, 
51,700; JInotega, 39,900 ; Granada, 38,900; 
Mosaya, 37,600; Chlnandoga. 25.500; and 
Blueflclds, 20,300. Two largo lakes, the 
Managua and the N. p are situated in 
Central N. The latter is 100 m. long 
and has an area of 2900 sq. m. There are 
five rapids on the San Juan R., which 
greatly impede navigation. The climate 
is tropical except on tho highlands. 
Coffee, bananas, rubber, and hides are tho 
chief products; coffee formed 25 per cent 
of the 1947 exports. Sugar, timber, 
maize, rice, and cocoa are also produced. 
There are rich undeveloped resources, 
(fold is mined on the Caribbean coast. 
The forests yield mahogany and cedars, 
aud form a valuable part of the exports. 
There aro also other excellent timber 
trees, rosewoods, guiacum (or lignum 
vitae), guniH, and dynwoods. Rubber is 
also produced. Jn 1947 the imports were 
valued at 21,085,850 Amer. dollars, and 
exports at 820,979,627. Exports to the 
United Kingdom totalled £45,124 and 
imports from the United Kingdom, 
£1 13,4 10. There are 4 1 1 km. of railway. 

The roads for the most part ore mere 
tracks, and the want of an adequate net- 
work has hindered the exploitation of 
large areas of agrie. and forest land. The 
one important all-weather road is the 
Inter- Amor, (or Pan-Amor.) highway, 
which runs for 240 m. from the Costa Rican 
frontier, through Managua, and north 
to the Honduranian frontier. A concrete 
highway, 1 9 m. long, front Las Conchitas, 
is open to Masa#bapa, on the Pacific. A 
branch road of the Inter- Amer. highway is 
being built from Ban Benito on the high- 
way, to Rama, 60 m. from Blueflclds, on 
the Atlantic. There are air services to the 
U.S.A. and tho Central and 8. Amer. re- 
publics. There Is a powerful wireless 
station at Managua, with branches at 
liluefields and Cabo Gracias a Hios. Most 
of the people are mixed Indian and 
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European blood. Primary education le Nicaragua in 1910 and by the U.S.A. in 
free and compulsory, but the masses are 1926. In 1931 Amor, military engineer* 
ignorant; Illiteracy amounts to about reported to Congress that a Nicaraguan 
60 per cent. There are 984 state elemen- canal would cost fivefold that of a third 
tary schools and some secondary, but the set of locks on the Panama Canal, but a 
latter are carried on by private individuals, later estimate was much lower. Surveys 
There are uni vs. at Managua, Le6n, and of the route began in 1939. 

Granada. Kub6n Dario ( q.v .), the great- Nicastro, com. of Italy in the prov. of 
esl of all Sp. Amer. poets, was a native of Catanzaro, 16 m. W.N.W. therefrom. It 
N. The prevailing religion is Rom. is a bishop’s sec. There is a ruined castle 
Catholic, and N. constitutes one arch- in which Frederick II. was confined, 
bishopric and cedes, prov., the scat of Pop. 30,900. 
the archbishop being Managua, with Niccola Pisano, see Pisano. 
bishoprics at Ledn. Blueflclds, Granada, Niccolini, Giovanni Battista (1782- 
and Matagalpa. The gov. consists of a 1 861), It. poet and dramatist, b. at Bagni 
president elected for six years, and a di San Giullano, Tuscany. N.’s first 
Congress composed of two houses, the poem, Peste de IArorne , appeared in 1804. 
Chamber of Deputies having forty-four From 1807 to 1808 lie was secretary and 
members, and the Senate fifteen, all prof, of hist, and mythology at the 
elected for six years by popular vote. Florentine Academy of Fine Arts. His 
The judicial power is vested in the supreme first dramatic work was the tragedy of 
court at Managua, five chambers of Pulisscrui (1810), followed by I no e Temisto 
second instance (Ledn, Granada, Blue- (1825), Kdipo, and Medea (1825). The first 
fields. Mesaya. and Matagalpa), aud about of liis political dramas, Nahucco. appeared 
150 judges of Inferior tribunals. Until in 1815; another invective against abso- 
recently the gov. of the country was lute power is Anton to Foscarini (1827), the 
largely controlled by the U.S.A. The most popular of all his dramas, although 
National Guard was trained by U.S. Arnoldo da Jtrescia is his literary master- 
marine officers, who with a strong force of piece (1813) (Eng. trails, by T. Garrow, 
marines occupied the country in 1928 to 1846). His pub. and unpublished works 
keep order. Banditry has by no moans were ed. by Gargiolli, 1863-80. See 
disappeared, and tnHMnn notably in the monographs by Barelii, 1888; Ostormann, 
Matagalpa area, aro protected by bodies 1900; Leon i, 1901; and H. Guastalla, 1917. 
of the Guardia National, who in this part Niccold Alunno (e. 1430-1502), see 

replaced the U.ri. marines. The U.S.A. Alunno, Niccolo. 

acquired naval bases, and the option for a Nice (auct. Nicaea; It. Nizza), seaport 
canal route, survey for which began in and episcopal see of France, cap. of the 
1939. There are also plans to canaliso dept, of Alpes-Maritimes, 8 in. S.W. of 
the R. San Juan, and thus provide a Monaco, at the mouth of the Paglione. 
raribbcan-Paeiflo link for N. and Costa The city is sheltered on the N„ out is 
Rica. See J. Gamez, History of Nicar- exposed to the JLihcci io, a moist S.W. wind, 
agua t 1889; S. J. Bernado Portas, Corn- and is occasionally visited by the mistral, 
j audio de la hustoria de Nicaragua , 1918; tho sirocco, and the tramontane. It has, 
C. R. 10 nook, The Republics of South and nevertheless, a delightful climate, sup- 
Central America , 1922; H. L. Stimson, posed to ho particularly beneficial to gout 
American Policy in Nicaragua, 1927; T. and chest complaints. The tourist traffic 
Gann, Discoveries and Adventures in is tho basis of the city’s economy. In the 
Central America, 1928; and R. de Nogales, centre of the tu. is a high hill (318 ft.), on 
The floating of Xicaragua, 1932. which the castle, destroyed by the duke 

Nicaragua Canal. In 1884 a treaty was of Berwick (1706). formerly stood. The 
made between the gov. of U.S.A. and fashionable and residential quartern lie to 
Nicaragua witli tho object of cutting a the \V. Along tho shore and round the 
ship canal to link up tho Atlantio and base of the hill stretch fine promenades. 
Pacific oceans. The canal was begun at The chief public buildings are the Rom. 
Grey town in 1889, and its total length. Catholic cathedral (1650), the Gothic 
would have boon about 170 m.. including church of Notre- Dame du Vceu (1835), the 
Luke Nicaragua and tho Sun Juan R. municipal casino, art gallery, and oh- 
Less than 30 in. would have had to be sorvatory. To tho E. of the hill are the 
excavated. Operations were, however, harbour and port. There is a large 
suspended In 1893, and attention jvas coasting trade, and the chief exports are 
directed to the Panama Uanal, whose flowers, olives, oranges, lemons, perfumes, 
last barrier was blown away by dyuamlto wines, liqueurs, chocolate, soap, and 
in Oct. 1913, and tho waters of the Pacific tobacco. Tho inhub. execute fine inlay 
mingled with those of the Atlantic. The work in olive wood, and also manuf., art 
N. C., though it would have boon a longer pottery. 

route, presented fewer difficulties in tho The anct. tn. of Nicaea was founded by 
way of natural barriers aud fewer gigantic tho Phocieans from Massalia (Marseilles) 

■ rocks to engineer and blaSt. The scheme and so called in commemoration of a 
was abandoned owing principally to tho victory (Gk. moj) over the Ligurians, 
political unrest of the country. By a In tho second century b.c. it fell into the 
treaty in 1916 the U.S. Gov. for 3,000.000 hands of the Roms. In the ninth and 
dollars acquired the option for a canal tenth centuries ajj. it was more than once 
route through Nicaragua and nlso for socked by Saracen invaders, aud was 
naval bases in the bay of Fouseca on the plundered by tho Turks (1543). From 
Pacific coast, and Corn Is. on the Atlau- 1388 uutil 1706 (save between 1600 and 
tic coast. Tho treaty was ratified by 1691) it belonged to Savoy, from 1706 to 
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1713 to France, then it was in the pos- See E. Crosier, The Life and Legends of »S7. 
session of Savoy until 1744, reverting to A icolas, 1949. 

France and Spain in that year. From Nicholas, name of five popes and one 
1792 to 1814 it was in the co. of Nice, anti-pope. 

France; it then belonged to Sardinia until Nicholas /., sometimes called the Great, 
I860, in wliieh year Franco finally resumed succeeded Benedict III. in 858. llis 
authority over it. It is the bp. of pontificate was marked by three great 
Garibaldi, Mass6na, and Van loo, the contests: those in connection with the 
painter. Top. 211,100. See Nash, degraded patriarch. Ignatius of Con- 
Guide to Nice , 1844; G. Homo, Along the stantinoplo, the divorce of Lotliair, king of 
Riviera* of France and Italy , 1908; K. Lorraine, and with tho right of bishops 
Beri, Le Port franc de Nice, 1924 : and M. to appeal to Rome against the verdict of 
Maliugue. Lis f^rimitifs ni^ois, 1941. tlicir metropolitan. He d. in 867. See 

Nicene Creed, the only creed of the E. A maim, L’fJpoqnc carolingicn , 1937. 
Church which has received oecumenical Nicholas II. (Gerard, a Burgundian) was 
sanction, was originally drawn up at the pope from 1058 to 1061; he owed his 
Council of Nicn-a in a.l>. 325 {see Amis), importance to the counsel and influence 
It was in the form familiar to Westerns of Hildebrand whose policy of reform he 
in the Roiu. Mass and the Anglican pursued. See A. Fliehoi La JUforme 
Communion service, but terminated at gregorienne , 1924 37. 
the words ‘And I believe in the Holy Nicholas III. (Giovanni Gaetano), h. 
(.host.* It was reaffirmed at the Council at Soriano, was pope from 1277 to 1280: 
of Constantinople (381), and the rest of he strengthened the papal power in ltul> 
the creed, as we have it, was then added, and made the Vatican the olflcial resi- 
\vith the exception of the word filioque dence. 

(‘and the s>on’). See also Cured. See Nicholas IV. (Girolamo Masci), b. at 
A. d’Ates. Le JJogmc de Nicnuurn. 1926; A sco li, was pope from 1288 to 1292; a 
J. h. MttcArthur, Chalcetion . 1931; and member of the Franciscan order, his main 
F. J. Badeoek, History of the Creeds. 1938. object was the recovery of tho Holy Land 
Nicephorus (c. 758-829), patriarch of by crusades. Tho college of cardinals 
Constantinople (8061, defended the wor- acquired independence by Ids financial 
ship of images against tho Iconoclasts, reforms. See O. Schilf, Studien zur 
and was consequently banished to a Ueschi elite Nikolaus IV., 1S97. 
convent in Asia by Leo tho Armenian Nicholas V. (Tommaso i’nrciitucelll). b. 
(a.d. 816). Ho wrote Chronographia at Sarzana, was pope from 1447 to 1155. 

Brevis and Breviarium Hisiancum, also During his pontificate, in 1449, the resig- 
sev. other historical works. He is num- nation of the antipope. Felix V. f put an 
bored among tho saints of both tho Gk. end to tho papal schism. The fall ol 
and the Rom. Church. Constant iimplo in 1153 was a great blow 

Nicephorus, names of three emperors to him. lie inspired many architectural 
of tho E.: projects in Rome, and founded the 

Nicephorus /..was emperor from 802 to I Vatican library. 

811. lie made a treaty with (’harle- Nicholas l. (Pietro RainuIduccD w.i- 
mague, but in a war with tho riaracens and antipope in Italy from 1328 to l.*3<* 
Bulgarians was surprised and slain. during tho pontificate of John XXII. at 

Nicephorus 11. was emperor from 963 Avignon, tlo resigned in 1330, ha\fng 
to 969. In a series of campaigns against been excommunicated by John in 1329. 
the Saracens (960-9(*3) he captured Candia received pardon for his sins, and was kept 
and Aleppo. He was assassinated by bis i in honourable imprisonment in the papal 
wife and nephew. ! palaco uutil his deatli in 1333. 

Nicephorus 111. (Botaniatrs), last of the : Nicholas I, (1796-1855), Russian cm- 
Armenian dynasty, was emperor from ! peror from 1825 till 1855, the third son of 
1078 to 1081. With the help of Alexius Paul l., was b. at Tsarskoe Solo. He 
Comnenus, lie defeated his rival, Bry- visited England and Europe in 1816. and 
ennius. but revolt broke out and he in the following year married the eldest 
abdicated, retiring into a convent. j daughter of Frederick William 111. of 

Nichol, John (1833-94). Brit, author, b. j Prussia. On the death of Alexander I.. 
at Montrose. He became prof, of Eng. lie succeeded to the throne, as Constantine, 
literature at Glasgow*. He wrote a the real heir, bad abdicated In his favour, 
historical review of Amer. literature for Buying tho early port of his reign some 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (1882). reforms were carried out, but N. soon 
Among his other works are the drama reverted to the autocracy of the old tsars. 
Hannibal (1873); The Death of Themis- supported by the force of arms. The 
locks and other Poems (1881); Byron (1881) wars with Persia and turkey ended In 
and Carlyle (1892) in the English Men of victory for Russia (1828), and the 
Letters series; and Hums (1882). crushing of the Poles w$s accomplished. 

Nicholas, Saint ( d . c. 350), patron saint hut were accompanied by a terrible loss 
of Russia and a native of Patara in Lycia. of men, as was the Crimean wur later. 
He is specially honoured as the guardlau See life by N. de Grunwiyd. 1946. 
and patron of children and of scholars, as Nicholas II. ( 1868-1 9 l)i), last Russian 
also of tra\cll*?8 by sea and land, and emperor; b. in St. Petersburg; eldest son 
merchants, me is a prominent saint of of Alexander III. (whom, ho succeeded in 
the Gk. Church, and there are many 1894), and nephew of Kffrg Edward VU. 
legends illustrating his benevolence and of Great Britain. In 1896 he visited 
good nature. His festival still survives in France and followed up the understanding 
the Santa Claus of Christmas rejoicings, between that country and Russia by 
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Blgning definite military agreements with 
President Fauro. In 1899, inspired by 
traditions of the Holy Alliance, he brought 
about the convention at The Hague of the 
first International Peace* Congress. In 
reply to the deputation of 1895 on his 
accession, he repudiated the claims of the 
people to share in matters of interna) 
administration. In 1902 N. issued a 
manifesto proclaiming the inviolability 
of property and the land tenure system 
as against the growing claims of social 
democracy, e»%pecinll> in the direction of 
extending the principle of ‘ zemstvos ’ or 
local elective assemblies to thej provs. 
A policy of E. expansion led to the Jap. 
war of 1904-3. Liberal inelinatlons were 
shown* however, in his estab. of the Duma 
tho same year. But ho came more and 
more under the reactionary influence 
of the empress, who was under Rasputin's 
domination, and this, combined with tlio 
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terrible mismanagement of Russia's part 
in the First World War, annihilated all 
respect, for his crown. In March 1917. at 
headquarters, lie abdicated, as required by 
the provisional gov., nominating the 
Brand Duke Michael to succeed him, but 
this Michael refused to do. N. was 
confined at Tsarskoe Solo, Tobolsk, and 
Ekaterinburg (Sverdlovsk) in tho 1'rals. 
Yourkovsky. commissar of the last- 
named place. pre.simiubl> acting on 
instructions, shot him dead in a cellar 
there and his wife and family perished 
with him, on July 1 *>- See the Eng. 
trans. of the correspondence with his wife, 
1921); .Sir J. H. Williams. The Emptror 
.\ \ chains /!., 1922; and life by C. Kadzi- 
will, 1 9:11. 

Nicholas I. of Montenegro (1841- 1921), 
king of Montenegro, b. at. Xjcgoft.^. He 
wiis pmcluimed prince in 1800, and in 1900 
took the title of roj al higlmos. Ten 
years later ho styled himself king, in 
accordance with a pet Itinii from the .Skup- 
seidina. Tho Baikau League of 1912 
brought, tho union of Montenegro. Serbia, 
and Bulgaria with <J recce, but tho ‘Her- 
mnnJsation ' of Bulgaria brought tho 
league to naught in the First World War, 
with tho result thnt tlie entry of Turkey 
involved Montenegro, and King N. soon 
afterwards placed one div. of 2500 men In 

E.E. 9 


the field. By Jan. 20, 1916, however, he 
had capitulated, proclaiming that un- 
conditional surrender was necessary to 
avert the ruin of his country. The Mon- 
tenegrin Brand Assembly in April 1919 
affirmed his dethronement and that of his 
dynasty, and proclaimed the union of 
Montenegro with the kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. He wroto 
sev. dramas {Balkanska Tzaritza and 
Kniaz Aroaniti ), a book of poems (Hai- 
tian a Put ini Abenserage ), and one of 
ballads ( Skupliene Pesme and Nova Kola). 
Nicholas (1856-1929), Russian grand duke 
and soldier, see under Russia, Hinton/. 

Nicholas of Damascus (ft. 16-8 b.c.), 
see Damasoknvs, Nicolvus. 

Nicholas of Hereford (ft. 1390), Lollard 
preacher ami author, was b. probably in 
Hereford. A close friend ana supporter 
of WyclitTo, he was condemned and ex- 
communicated by tho church council in 
1382 for his support of the Lollard doc- 
trines. An appeal to the pope against his 
sentence led to his imprisonment in Rome. 
He escaped, but was captured in England. 
In 1391 be recanted, and after holding 
sev. offices under the crown retired to a 
monastery. He aided Wycliffe in his 
trans. of the Bible. 

Nichols, John (1745-1826), Eng. his- 
torian and biographer, b. at Islington. 
When thirteen he was placed with Wm. 
Bowyer. the printer, to whose business he 
succeeded in 1 777. He pub. in 1778 
Anecdotes. Biographical anti Literary of 
William Bowyer , Printer (enlarged, 1782); 
and many other works of which he was 
either editor or author Including The Pro- 
gresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth (1788); and Illustrations of the 
Manners and Exjtenses of Ancient Times 
in England (1797). The Gentleman's 
Magazine passed into his hands in 1778, 
and continued until his death. He was 
succeeded by his son, John Bowyer Nichols 
(1 1 79-1863). who also pub. sev. hists..and 
was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quarians. and of the Linneiin Society. 
See J. Nichols, Brief Memoirs of John 
Nichols. 1804. 

Nichols, Robert Malise Bowyer (1893- 
11M4). Eng. poet und writer, educated at 
Winchester, and Trinity College, Oxford; 
at the beginning of the First World War ho 
obtained a commission in the Royal Field 
Artillery, and while serving in France 
pub. In meat ion. a book of war poems. 
Ill 1917 his second book. Ardour* amt 
Endurances, was \ cry successful. A itrelia 
(1920) contains the finest of his poems; 
later, however, he snatched at greatness, 
though only narrowly missing it. His 
Inter works, such as the drama GuiUy 
Souls (written while ho held the Lafcadio 
Hearn chair of Kug. literature iu the 
Imperial Univ. of Tokyo), tend to be over- 
long and grandiose. Ills only publicly 
performed drama, M’lnps over Europe (in 
co-operation with Maurice Browne), pro- 
duced in London and Now York, foresaw 
the problems of in© Atomic Age. In 
1934. Fisbo. a long satire, was the last of 
his poetry, save for a few pieces in 1942, 
In Such was my Singing, 

Nicholson, John (1821 -57), Brit, general, 
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ft. in Ireland. In 1841 he assisted In the 
defence of Ghazni, and greatly distin- 
guished himself, but was ultimately 
captured and Imprisoned at Kabul. He 
was rescued by Gen. Pollock after some 
months* incarceration. He saw active 
service during the second Sikh war. After 
the annexation of the Punjab he served 
in the Punjab Commission. At the 
outbreak of the mutiny N. was brigadier- 
general. His services during that 
troublous period were invaluable. On 
Sept. 14, 1857, he commanded the main 
storming party in the assault on Delhi, 
lmt was mortally wounded. See life by 
J. L. Trotter, 1904. 

Nioholson, William (1753-1815), Eng. 
scientist, ft. in London. He turned to 
scientific research after a commercial 
career with the E. India Company, and 
made the historic discovery that water 
could be decomposed by passing an elec- 
tric current through it. This is an 
example of electrolysis which is the 
foundation of many Important industrial 
and scientific operations. Working in 
company with another Eng. chemist. 
Carlisle, in 1800, N. constructed an 
electric battery (known at that time 
as a ‘voltalo pile*), from thirty-six half- 
crowns, and a number of zinc disks and 
pieces of pasteboard . Though the current 
produced by this crude apparatus was so 
minute that only a few thimblefuls of gas 
were collected over a period of 13 hrs., N. 
showed not only that water could be 
electrolysed, but that the two gases of 
which it is composed appear at different 
places, the oxygen being evolved where 
the electric current enters the water and 
li y drogen where it leaves. N . made many 
other scientific discoveries after his return 
from India In 1 786. He invented a hydro- 
meter, took out patents for textile printing 
machinery, planned and carried out a 
scheme for the water supply to Ports- 
mouth. He was a scientific writer of 
great contemporary eminence and founded 
and. until his death, ed. the Journal of 
Natural Philosophy . But the electrolysis 
of water, a fundamental discovery of very 
groat importance, remains this English- 
man’s real contribution to the world’s 
total of scientific knowledge. 

Nicholson, William (r. 1782-1849), the 
‘hard of Galloway,* was 5. in Kirkcud- 
brightshire. He became a pedlar and 
wTotc verses on his wanderings. The 


S refacf* to Ids Tales in Verse and Miscel- 
tneous Poems, descriptive of Rural Life 
and Manners (1814). acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Hogg. His best poem is 
The Rrmunic of Blednoch, a folk-lore 
ballad. 

Nicholson, Sir William Newzam Prior 
U872-1949). Brit, painter and designer, ft. 
at Newark -on -Trent, was educated at the 
Magnus bchool there, and trained under 
Wm. Cublev of Newark, a pupil of Sir 
Wm. Beckux, R.A. and in Paris. He 
collaborate" with his brother-in-law, 
James Pryde (q.r.) in producing the 
'Beggarstaff* posters, which owed their 
inspiration to Whkjtler and Toulouse- 
Lautrec and were noted for their theatrical 
character. N. next produced woodcuts 


in colour, which were pub. in collections 
under the titles London Types , Characters 
of Romance , Twelve Portraits, etc. Un- 
like many western woodcutters. N.’s work 
is completely free from the influence of 
Jap. colour- prints. His first appearance 
os a painter in oil was In exhibitions of the 
International Society (of which Whistler 
was president). He never exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, but one-man shows 
of his work were held at the Leicester and 
the Beaux Arts Galleries, London. In 
1933 an exhibition of his work was hold in 
Nottingham in recognition of his birth in 
that co. The Tate Gallery has two of his 
best portraits: ‘Portrait of W. E. Henley,* 
bequeathed by Mis. W. E. Henley (1925), 
and 'Portrait of Miss Joky 11,’ presented 
by Lutyens (1922); also 'Lady in Furs* 
and a still-life study 'The Lowestoft 
Bowl.* Ho is well represented in Brit, 
city municipal galleries, e.g. ‘The Land- 
lord’ in the Manchester City Art Gallery, 
and other works in the galleries of Liver- 
pool and Nottingham. In the Fitz- 
willlam Museum are his portraits of Gen. 
Smuts and of A. C. BenHon, aud also 
‘The Girl with the Tattered Glove,’ 
‘Armistice Night,* and ‘The Gate of 
Honour under Snow.’ He also designed 
costumes and settings for the stage: e. p. 
the costumes in Peter Pan and the settings 
aud costumes for Massine’s ballet The 
Rake. Sec life by Marguerite Stein, 
1943. 

Nicias. Gk. painter, son of Nicomcdes, 
b. at Athens, and flourished probably 
between 350 and 300 B.c. According to 
Pliny, he was employed by Praxiteles to 
colour marble statues. Among Ids chief 
works were ‘Necrommitia Homeri,* ‘Cal- 
ypso,’ ‘Diana,’ and ‘ Hyacinth us.* 

Nicias (c. 470-4 J.4 b.c.), Athenian states- 
man and general, belonging to the aristo- 
cratic party. He was sev. times a 
colleague of Pericles in the strategln, and 
on the death of the latter became leader 
of the aristocrats, and opposed Cleon. 
Prior to the Sicilian expedition ho 
achieved a number of minor successes, 
and in 421 took a prominent port in tho 
peace of N., which terminated tho first 
part of the Peloponnesian war. In 418 he 
was one of the commanders in tho naval 
expedition against Sicily; after tho flight 
of Alcibladcs, was practically the sole 
commander. In 414 n.c\ he led the great 
expedition to Syracuse ; but the enterprise 
terminated In disaster, and he was put 
to death by tho Syracusans. See Plu- 
tarch’s Nicias. 

Nickel, one of the transitional (dements 
of the first long period* of the periodic 
table. The primary pifysical constants 
arc: electron configuration, 2, 8, 16, 2, 
i.e. atomic number 28 f atomic weight 
58-69 : density 889 ; melting point 1 452° C. ; 
electrical conductivity if -9 (silver **100); 
thermal conductivity 0*14 cal. /cm. > /cm./ 
°C./tsec.; crystal structure: a -nickel, 
hexagonal close-packed) p-nickel, face- 
centred cubic ; symbol Ni. 

The name N. is derived from the term 
' kupfer-nickcl ’ applied derisively by the 
old Westphalian miners to an ore resem- 
bling copper, actually N. arsenide, from 
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which no copper could be extracted and 
waft therefore believed to be * bedevilled/ 
In 1751 Cronatedt obtained impure 
malleable N. from this ore. The two 
most important sources are New Cale- 
donia in the S. Pacific, and near Sud- 
bury in Ontario. The New Caledonian 
ore ia garnleiltc, (MgNi)09i0 2 -H 2 0, 
containing up to 35 per cent of N. but 
averaging about 6 to 7 per cent; 6000 
short tons were produced in 1937. The 
Sudbury ore is pcntlandite. (FcNi)S to 
NiS-2FeS, averaging 2 to 3 per cent; 
102.000 short Urns were produced ill 1937. 
The method of extracting the N. from the 
ore depends upon the type of ore. The 
Sudbury ore, being associated with 
copper, is smelted to a coppor-N. matte 
from which the N. Is extracted by the 
Orford 'tops and bottoms’ process of the 
International Nickel Company and may 
be refilled by the Mond carbonyl process 
or by electro-deposition. The Now Cale- 
donian ore is simpler to deal with since no 
separation from copper is necessary, but 
iron has to bo removed by conversion 
before the matte is roasted to oxide which 
is reduced to metal by coal. 

Details of the processes are as follows: 
The Canadian ore analyses at copper, 
1-2 per cent; nickel. ?* 4 per cent; iron, 
40 per cent.; silicon;' 25 per cent; sulphur. 
20 per cent; alumina, etc., 10 per cent. 
The stages of extraction are: (i) By 
differential frotli flotation it is possible 
to obtain two concentrates. The first 
to rise to the surface is mainly copper and 
is treated for extraction of this. After 
adjustment of the conditions most of the 
N. plus the remaining copper comes up. 
(il) The coppcr-N. concentrate is roasted in 
a multi-hearth MacDougall furnace, the 
reaction being self-support lug, which 
reduces the sulphur content from 28 per 
cent to 16 per cent, (iii.) Smelting in a 
reverberatory furnace follows; the pro- 
duct is coppcr-N. -iron matte, containing 
25 per cent N., on which the gangue floats 
and can be tapped off. (iv.) The matte is 
converted to oxidise the Iron and flux it 
off as a ferro -silicate slag. The blow is 
not continued any longer than is required 
to remove the iron, because over-con- 
version would oxidise the N. sulphide to 
oxide which would bo lost in tho slag. 
The resulting matte, containing 80 per 
cent N.. together with copper. Is the raw 
material of the Orford process, which is 
based on the fact that if mixed copper 
and N. sulphides are fused with sodium 
sulphide the mass separates, on solidi- 
fication. Into two layers, tho ‘bottoms’ 
being mainly N. sulphide and the ‘tops’ 
a mixture of sodium and copper sulphides. 
The reaction takes place m a blast furnace 
in tho presence, of coke, the product being 
allowed to separate in t^-ton pots. The 
'bottoms’ are ground, washed, and 
sintered to oxide: 2N1S-*- 30 a ->2NiO + 
2SO|. The oxide is reduced to metallic 
NI by coal in a reverberatory furnace: 
2NiO + 0-> 2N I + CO*. In the Mond re- 
fining process, originated by Mond, Lager, 
and Herz, and used by the International 
Nickel Company near Swansea, the Orford 
'bottoms' are crushed, ground, washed, 


and roasted at 700° C. to produce N. oxide. 
This is reduced to metal by heating it 
at 350-400° C. in an atmosphere of water- 
gas; 97 per cent of the reduction is done 
by the hydrogen and only 3 per cent by the 
carbon monoxide: NiO + H 2 -*-Ni-j- 11*0. 
Next carbon monoxide is passed over the 
N. and forms volatile N. carbonyl : Ni -MOO 
-►Ni(CO) 4 . The temp, is 60 5 C.,- main- 
tained by the exothermic nature of tho 
reaction. Finally the carbonyl is decom- 
posed by passing it over N. pellets at 
180° C., the newly formed N. deposits on 
the pellets releasing carbon monoxide 
for further use. The product of the 
Orford process may also be purified by 
electrolysing a N. Sulphate solution con- 
taining also sodium sulphate and boric- 
acid. The copper which goes into solu- 
tion from t.ho impure N. anodes is kept 
from the cathodes by placing the latter in 
a canvas compartment and maintaining 
a head of copper-free solution round them. 
The copper -contaminated solution is 
pumped into a separate tank where copper 
and iron are precipitated and removed 
before the solution is recirculated to the 
cathode compartment. 

The New Caledonian garnierite is first 
smelted with gypsum and coke in a blast 
furnace, the product being a N.-iron matte 
containing 30-45 per cent of N. as 
sulphide. This is treated In a Bessemer 
convertor in which the iron is removed 
as a silicate slag and the sulphur 
partially oxidised away. The N. sulphide 
Is roasted to oxide, which in turn is reduced 
to metal by mixing it with coal and heat- 
ing in either retorts or reverberatory 
furnaces. 

Pure N. is used as a catalyst, for plating, 
and for some laboratory apparatus such 
as crucibles, spatulas, etc., where its 
resistance to oxidation is useful. N. is 
ferro-inagnetie at room temp, blit becomes 
non-magnet ic when heated above 365° C. 
When X. is alloyed with iron the magnetic 
change temp, of the resulting solid solu- 
tion decreases os the percentage of N. 
increases until at about 30 per cent N. 
the alloy is non -magnetic at room temp. 
With further addition of N. tho mag- 
netic permeability increases again and 
reaches a peak at about 78 per cent of X. 
The alloy of this composition is called 
permalloy. A similar alloy is mu-metal : 
74 per cent nickel. 20 per cent iron, 5-3 
per cent copper, 0-7 per cent manganese. 
Both are used where high permeability at 
low field strength Is required. The 
addit ion of X. to iron also gives rise to a 
reduction of thermal expansion until at 
36 per cent. N. the alloy invar Is produced 
which has zero coefficient of expansion. 
The alloy of SO per eej^t N. with 20 per 
cent chromium is widely used us electrical 
resistance hen ting elements In furnaces 
because of its resistance to scaling at 
temps, up to 1000° C. A development of 
this basic composition is nimomc. a 
standard alloy foe the blades and other 
high temp, parts of the gas- turbine whore 
creep resistance at high temps, is re- 
quired. 

All alloys of N. with copper are of tho 
solid solution type, hence they are all 
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particularly amenable to cold -rolling, measured by the Izod impact value, is 
•drawing, -forging, etc. Examples in* also improved as shown in the above 
elude Monel metal. 70 per cent N. t 30 table. In another example a 3$ per cent 
per cent copper, with small amounts of N. steel ami a carbon steel were both 
iron and manganese, noted for its high heat -treated to 50 tons /in. 2 tensile strength; 
resistance to many corrosive agencies; the impact values were .58 ami 45 foot- 
80/20 cupro-N. is extensively used for pounds respectively. 

marine condensers because of its freedom N. steels permit a much slower rate of 
from corrosion and season cracking. The cooling from hardening temp, without loss 
term 4 X. silver’ applies to a wide raugc of hardness, and the depth to which the 
of allots which contain no silver whatever; steel hardens is much greater than in 
they ure essentially 70/30 brass with the curbon steels. For this reason oil may 
addition of up to 30 per cent of N. The be used as the quenching medium and the 
higher the X. content the whiter the risk of distortion of complicated struc- 
cnlour. The N. silvers also have good tures is minimised. At the same time, 
corrosion resistance and are used for large bars H in. ill diameter or more will 
spoons, forks, tureens, etc., generally in attain almost the same hardness at the 
the elect i*o -plated condition (E.P.N.S.). centre as at the outside, a condition 
Alnico is an aluminiuni-cobalt-N. alloy impossible with a carbon steel. On 
developed to give the high h-H values account of the slow rate of grain growth 
required for permanent magnets. N. is of N. steels excessive grain size does not 
also present in small percentages in many result from high forging and liardcntng 
ot her alloys, e. q. up to 2 per cent in bronzes temps. These properties are the result 
aud aluminium alloys, and is a valuable of the slow rate of diffusion of N. in the 
constituent of many alloy steels. Rolid etato and the consequent sluggish- 

ly jcAy/ Steels. — N., when added to a ness of the steel transformations. The 
plain carbon steel in small percentages, austenitic 30 per cent, N. steels And 
dissolves in the ferrite which it stiffens application, with the addition of other 
and so increases the tensile strength of alloys, where hot strength ami resistance 
the steel at. the rate of about 2 tons/in.* to high temp, scaling are important, e.o . 
for every 1 per cent added, but there is gas and steam turbine blading and engine 
hardly any loss of ductility, e.o. 34 per valves. 

cent N. in an annealed 0-30 per rent X irkel-r hro me Steels .— The combine- 
carbon steel increased the tensile strength tion of X. and chromium together in 
from 30 tons/in. 2 to 40 tons/in. 2 , with u structural steels offers advantages which 
slight improvement in ductility. Further cannot be obtained with equivalent, 
additions of X., however, render the amounts of either of these elements alone, 
gamma -alpha change so sluggish that, A few of these advantages are higher 
depending upon the carbon content, some elastic rutio. greater hardness ami higher 
of the brittle constituent, martensite, impact and fatigue resistance, and re- 
begins to appear ki the structure of even sistanre to abrasion. Chromium inhibits 
the annealed steel at about 8 per cent the tendency of N. to graphitise the iron 
X. and the ductility falls off markedly, carbide, a function performed by man* 
At about 15 per cent X. the ductility gunese in N. steels, and therefore less 
begins to improve again, accompanied by manganese is used in N. -chronic steels, 
n fall in tensile strength, because the Chromium, like N., also suppresses the 
s-nfter gamma constituent, austenite, transformation temp, of tho steel and 
begins to appear. At 30 per cent N. therefore increases the deep -hardening 
the transformation has become depressed and air-hardening properties. The latter 
to below room temp, and the alloy is | is influenced by the N. content, e.o . a 
wholly austenitic and non-magnetio. For steel containing 1 per cent chromium and 
ordinary structural purposes the N. 3 per cent N. air-hardens markedly, while 
content seldom exceeds 5 per cent be- with the same amount of chromium and 
cause <n) N. is an expensive metal and the only 1-2 per cent of X. present, air- 
improvement in properties is more rupid for hardening is not appreciable. A 4 4 per 
the lirst 5 per cent, than for subsequent cent N., 1|-14 per cent chromium steel 
additions, ami (b) steels containing much is fully air-hardening. A popular range 
more than 5 per cent X. are more difficult of X. -chrome steels contains 0 25 -0-4 
to forge. The effect of X. on the proper- percent carbon. I per cent chromium, and 
ties is illustrated by tho following figures: | 2 5-3-5 per cent N. Ity oil quenching 


1 

Carbon 
per rent 

, Xirkel 
per tent 

Tensile, 
strength 
tons jin* 

Yield 
Point 
tons) in. 

Elongation 
. per rent 

I {retortion 
of area 
pet rent 

Izod 
Imparl 
ft. -lb. 
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Carbon steel . 

0-31 

nil 

30 ! 

20 

£« j 

\ 

JOG 

> 55 

Nickel steel 

0 31 

■*- 

3 25 

53 | 

43 

1 22 

1 

?« | 

01 


<H#th steels had been quenched and then tempered at BOO* C.) 


In addition to the enhanced combina- and tempering at appropriate temps, a 
tion of strength and ductility which up wide range of properties is possible, 
to 5 per cent of N. canters upon steel. Despite the high 1 ensile strength range 
another property, resistance to shock as of 50-05 tons/in. 2 the steels machine well 
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in the fully heat-treated condition and can 
therefore be put into service as con- 
necting-rods, axles, gears, crankshafts, etc. , 
without further heat-treatment. Stainless 
steel is an 1 8 per cent N., 8 per cent chrom- 
ium steel which has very high resistance 
to corrosion. Heim? austenitic it cannot 
bo hardened and tempered. 

Nickel -chrome-molybdenum Steel?. — N. - 
chrome steels suffer from temper brittle- 
ness if air-cooled from tempering. To 
avoid this oil-cooling is neocssarv. 
Alternatively the incorporation of small 
amounts of molybdenum achieves the 
same object; 0-25-0*30 per cent is 
usual. 

Nickel Silver, see Gkkman Silvkk. 

Nicobar Islands, group of nineteen is. 
in the bay of Bengal, between 6° 45' and 
9" l.V N. and 93° and 94® £.. between 
Sumatra and the Andaman Is., and under 
the Bame prov. administration as the 
latter, as a prov. of India. The Dutch 
ceded the group to the Brit, in 1869. The 
is., of which only twelve are inhabited, 
have an aggregate area of about 635 
sq. m. There are two groups. Great aud 
Little Nicobar, and sev. others to the S., 
and Car Nicobar., Camorta, and the 
remainder to the N., separated by Som- 
brero Channel, 30 broad. Great 

Nicobar is the largest is., with an area of 
333 sq. m., and Car Nicobar (49 sq. m.) is 
the most densely populated (4000). The 
best harbour is Nankauri, formed by 
Camorta and Nankauri. The coco-nut is 
the prin. tree grown, 3,000,000 nuts being 
u'odured annually: betel nuts are also 
mind. The fauna of the is. includes 
monkeys, bats, tlyiug-foxes, tree-shrews, 
many varieties of birds and reptiles, arul 
also of butterflies and Insects. The 
inhab. arc a Far E. race and speak vari- 
eties of the Mon-Aunam group of lan- 
guages: their appearance is somewhat 
repulsive, but the mental capacity of the 
best of them (natives of Car Nicobar) is 
considerable. The religion is a form of 
animism: there is a Church of England 
missionary station under the supervision 
of native Indians. The is. were occupied 
bv Jap. forces from March 1942 until 
1945. Pop. 11.000. 

Nicodemus, Pharisee and member of 
the Sanhedrin, described as a ‘man of 
authority among the Jews’ (John iil. ). 
Jesus, early in his teaching won his secret 
allegiance and held with him the mem- 
orable discourse on the new birt h. Jesus 
styles him * the teacher of Israel,’ proh&bly 
implying such a function us interpretation 
of the law. Cautious, even timid. N. 
sought Jesus by night to avoid critical 
eyes. Yet in the Sanhedrin, when his 
colleagues proposed to condemn Jesus 
unheard, N. had the courage to risk 
suspicion by contend! imp for a fair and 
legal procedure. In the end ho freely 
associated himself with Joseph of Ari- 
mathrua in providing honourable burial 
for the Crucified In the rock-hewn 
garden-grave of Joseph. 

Nioodemus, The Gospel of. Apocryphal 
writing which had much influence on the 
religious thought of medieval times, con- 
slated of two distinct works. The first 


contains an account of the trial of Christ 
before Pilate, a work which seems to have 
been extant separately under the title 
of Acta Pilati. It is for the most part 
a compilation of excerpts from the ac- 
counts of Christ’s trial in the canonical 
gospels. This work exists in sev. forms, 
both in Ok. and Lat., in some of which 
Nicodemus writes the work in Heb. ; 
in others ho is represented as translating 
it into Gk. In style it appears to be the 
work of a Jew. The two Gk. forms seem 
to have emanated from a oommon source 
composed early in the second century. 
The second part, Descensus ad Inferos, is 
a much more rhetorical production. It 
purports to be by Simeon and his two sons, 
who had risen from the dead at Christ’s 
resurrection. They describe what took 
place in Hades when Christ descended 
there. It was written, possibly, in the 
third century. The old legend according 
to which Joseph of Arirnatheea brought 
Christianity to Britain in the time of 
Vespasian, and on which Robert de Boron 
based liis poem on the grail or cup o* 
Christ’s passion and the table of the 
Last Supper, is in some way connected 
with the anct. popular G. of N. 

Nicol, Erskine (1825-1904), Scottish 
painter, was b. at Leith. He lived in 
Ireland from 1845 to 1849, and returning 
to Edinburgh was elected a member of the 
Scottish Academy. In 1862 he settled in 
London. His paintings, the best of which 
are scenes of I rish life and customs, Include 
‘ Among the Old Masters.' * Both Puzzled.* 
‘Pajung the Rent,’ ‘The Trio,’ and ’Inter- 
viewing the Member.’ 

Nicolai, Carl Otto Ehrenfried (1810-49), 
Ger. musician and opreatic composer, was 
b . at Konigsberg. From 1841 to 1847 he 
was first kapellmeister of the Court Opera 
at Vienna, and was the founder of the 
Philharmonic concerts there. Ho pro- 
duced sev. operas, all successful, the best 
known of which are II Templario (1840» 
and The Merru Wives of Windsor (1S49). 
See life by G. R. lvruser. 1911. 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich (1733- 
1811), Ger. author and publisher, b. in 
Berlin. In his youth ho was a friend of 
Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn, and in 
conjunction with the former he estab. 
the famous ftrirfc, die neueste L iterator 
helreffend (1759-65). Gradually he be- 
gan to attack the romantic movement aud 
critical school, and foolishly misrepre- 
sented the new movement of ideas repre- 
sented by such great thinkers tvs Goethe. 
Schiller, Kant, and Herder. His works 
include Description of a Trip through 
Derma n y a nd Switzerland (1783): Anecdotes 
of Frederick 11. (1788-92): and a ration- 
alistic novel, entitled Sebaldus Xothankcr 
(17 73-76). See lives by R. Anier, 1912, 
and F. O. A. Philips. 1926. 

Nicolaitans, heretical sect of the Chris- 
tlan Church, ft. in the second century. 
Their cult of libertinism was probably 
evolved from pagan rites and a rejection 
of tin' rules of Deuteronomy xxiii. There 
ore links with the doctrines of Balaam 
(Rev. ii. 14: Jude: 2 Peter, i.). 

Nicolas. Saint, see Nicholas. 

Nicolas, Sir NiohoUs Harris (1799- 
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1848), Eng. antiquary and biographical pointed director of the Pasteur Institute 
writer, 6. at Dartmouth, Devon (though at Tunis, lie studied N. African infectious 
bis family, originally Breton, had been diseases, discovering the transmission of 
settled in Looe, Cornwall, since 1685), In the typhus bacillus by lice. In 1928 he 
1823 he pub. his Index to the Heralds* received the Nobel prize for medicine. In 
Visitation# in the British Museum . 1932 he became prof, at the College do 
Among the most important of his works France In Paris. 

are Notitia Histortca (1824); Despatches Nioolson. Harold (b. 1886), Eng. diplo- 
and Letters of Lord Nelson (1884-88); Life mat, historian, and biographer, b. at 
of Chaucer: History of the Battle of Agin - Teheran, where his father, who later 
court (1827); and an unfinished History became Baron Caroock. permanent under* 
of the Royal Navy (1847). secretary at the Foreign Office, was 

Nicole, Pierre (1625-95), Ft. theologian minister. Educated at- Wellington and 
and philosopher, was b. at Chartres. His Balliol College, Oxford, N. entered the 
most importaut work is a collection of Foreign Office in 190!) and served in the 
treatises called Moral Essays and Theo - embassies nt Madrid and Constantinople. 
logical Instructions (1671-78). He also He married in 1913 Victoria Sackville- 
wrote a Treatise on Human Faith, and West (o.r.). Ho was a member of the 
The Perpetuity of Faith in the Cath - Brit, delegation to Versailles in 1919, aud 
otic Church concerning the Eucharist was lent to the League of Nations staff 
(1669-74), the last in conjunction with from 1919 to 1920. lie accompanied 
Arnauld. Together with Aruauld, Lc Lord Curzon to Lausanne, and subsc- 
Maistre, Lancelot, and others of tho most quently became consellor to the legation 
distinguished scholars of the age, N. was at Toheran until his transfer to Berlin in 
a permanent inmate of the community 1927. In 1929 he retired from the 
of Port Hoy al, best known for its a dhesion diplomatic service to devote himself to 
to the Jansenist movement. politics. He was ouo of the early mem- 

Nicolet, tn. of Quebec, Canada, iii the here of Sir O. Mosley's New party (g.v.) in 
eo. of N., 20 m. N.E. of Montreal. Pop. 1931, but left the party when its Fascist 
about 4000. tendenceB became more overt. At the 

Niooll. Atlardyce (6. 1894). Eng. literary general election of 1935 he was returned 
historian and biographer, b. at Glasgow as National Labour member for W. 
and educated at Glasgow Univ. Before Leicester, and became a junior minister 
the Second World War, N. was prof, of in the Churchill Gov. of 1940. He 
drama and head of the dept, of drama at joined the Labour party in 1947 and stood 
Yale Univ., U.S.A., and later became prof, unsuccessfully for N. Croydon in the by- 
of Eng. at Birmingham I’niv. His most election in that year. Ho was entrusted 
detailed work has been done on drama and with the official biography of George V. 
the theatre, and he has spent sev. years In N.’s political career is of much less tm- 
compillng a study, in seven vols., of Kng. portance than his writings and it is by 
drama from 1660 to 1900. He has also these that he will bo remembered. His 
pub. Masks, Mimes , and Miracles (1931), wide culture and sympathy has enabled 
on popular drama. The Development of the him to present a diverse selection of 
Theatre (1948); and World Drama (1949); subjects, enlightened by a capacity for 
as well as biographies of Wm. Blake sharp Impressions and built by strong 
(1922), John Dryden (1923), and other powers of construction.. His pubs, in- 
poets. , elude (novels) Some People (1927); 

Niooll, Robert (1814-37), Scottish poet. Sweet Waters (1932); Public Faces (1932); 
b. at Auchtergarvan, Perthshire. Ills The Desire to Please (1913); (biographies) 
first poems were printed in 1835. Heed. Paul Verlaine (1921); Tennyson (1923); 
the Leeds Times , from 1836, successfully, Byron: the iAtst Journey . 1823-24 (1924); 
but is chiefly remembered as a Scottish Swinburne (1926); Lord Carnocfe (1930); 
minstrel. Had his life not been cut Curzon: the least Phase (1934); Dwight 
short, N. would probably have attained Morrow (1935); Benjamin Constant {1949); 
great distinction. See life by P. 11. (hist.) Peacemaking (1933); The Congress 
Drummond, 1884. of Vienna (1916); (essays) Small Talk 

Nicoll, Sir William Robertson (1851- (1937); Marginal Comment (1939); Com- 
1923), Scottish author and critic, was b. at meats 1944-48 (1948). The last three 
Lnmsden, Aberdeenshire. He was Free are, collected contributions to the Spec- 
Church minister of Dufftown, 1874-77, tutor. 

and later of Kelso. Ho then came to Nioolson, William (1665-1727), Eng. 

London and ed. the Expositor and British prelate and antiquary, was b. in Cumber- 
Weekly, together with the Bookman , land, He occupied the soefc of Carlisle and 
estab. by him in 1891. He was editor of Derry, and finally rose to fee archbishop of 
the British Weekly tor the rest of his life. Cashel In Ireland. Hte grin. work was 
His pubs, include Songs of Rest (1879); tho 'Historical Library J consisting of 
Lifeof James Macdonnd (1890); Anecdotes Eng., Scottish,* and Irislj sections. He 
of the Nineteenth Century (1895-06); The also contributed a Glossarium Northen - 
Expositor's Dictionary of Texts (1897); hymbricum to Hay's Collection of English 
Letters on LifeJWM) 1); The Church* a One Words. I 

Foundation (lWl);a life of ‘ Ian Maclaren ’ Niool's Prism, see Polarisation ok 

(1908); and Professor Elmslie (19 11). He Light. £ 

also ed. the complete works of Emily Nicomaohus (ff. c. 400 n.c.), Gk. phy* 
Bronte (1910). siclan of Macedonia, was the father of 

Nicolle, Charles Louis Henry (1866- Aristotle. He was patronised by Amyn- 
1936), bacteriologist, b . at Rouen. Ap- tas I L, king of Macedonia. 
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Nleomaohut of Thebe* (ft, c. 400 B.C.), 
celebrated Gk. painter, non of Arlstodemus 
(q.v.), whose pupil he became. He is one 
of the most remarkable of the painters of 
antiquity. His skill is praised by Cicero, 
aud he was renowned for his rapidity of 
execution. Among his prin. works were 
‘Apollo and Diana,* 4 The Rape of Pro- 
serpine,* and ‘The Tyndaridas.' 

Nicomedes. name of three kings of 
Pi thy ilia: Nicomedes I. began to reign in 
278 n.c.. and founded the great city of 
Xlcomodla. He d. c. 250 b.c. Nico- 
ntedes //. was sent by his father, Prusia* 
II., as a hostage to Rome, where he found 
favour with the Rom. senate, and later 
dethroned and killed his father, arid 


an altitude of nearly 3000 ft., and pos- 
sesses a fine Norman cathedral and sev. 
churches. The tn. is full of crusaders' 
tombs, many of them with Eng. names 
upon them. In the Second World War 
sev. churches were damaged, including the 
Carmine, S. Michele, S. Salvatore, and 
S. Vincenzo, but repairs were soon 
effected. Salt is mined and near by are 
sulphur springs. Pop. 15,900. 

Nicosia (or Lefkosia), cap. of the is. 
of Cyprus and a Gk. Orthodox arch- 
bishopric, lies near the centre of the great 
plain of the Mesaoria, on the r. b. of the 
It. Pedias. 25 in. from its port, Larnaca. 
The tn. presents a quaint, old-'worlcl 
aspect and hew interesting memorials of 
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became an ally of the Roms. Ho d. 
about 90 B.c. Nicomrdc# III., son of the 
preceding, succeeded his father. He also 
was an ally of Rome, but was defeated and 
driven from his kingdom, which was, 
however, subsequently restored to him. 
He d, in 74 n.c., leaving no issue, aud 
Uithynla passed to the Roms, 

Nieomedia (modern Ismld), nnct.. city 
of Bithynla, Asia Minor, at the N.E. 
comer of the gulf of that name, an arm 
of the sea of Marmora. It was the seat 
of the llithynUin kings, aud the abode of 
Hannibal. Diocletian, Constantino, and 
Arrian the historian. See further under 
Ismid. 

Nleopolis (Bulgaria), see Nikopoli. 

- Nleopolis (Gk., city of victory), anct. 
city of Epirus, Greece. 1 1 was situated on 
the gulf of Arta, aud was founded by 
Ootavlan to commemorate his victory at 
Actlura In 31 B.c. Many Rom. antiquities 
are to be seen on the site. 

Nloosia. tn. of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Cutania, 14 m. N.E, of Castrogiovanni. 
The surrounding dist. is fertile. N. has 


its former Venetian rule in the shape of its 
anct. cathedral and bastion walls. Tex- 
tile goods and leather are the prin. xnanufs. 
It is the seat of tho Brit, governor. Pop. 
35,000 (mostly Turks). 

N. does not appear os the cap. until the 
Lusigiian dynasty but the great number 
of anct. tombs going back to 3,000 B.c. 
indicates that this was the site of a city 
from remote times. It is suggested that 
the site of the present tn. may have been 
the city of Lcdra, founded by Lefcon, son 
of Ptolemy scoter (280 b.c.). The earliest 
mention of N. (as Cossia) is that made by 
Wilbrand, count of Oldenburg, in 1211 
{sve Cobham, Excerpta Cypria, 19081. 
Dante, sin Parculiso , refers to Its luxurious 
life under ita king, Henry II., and it was 
here that St. Louis of France estab. him- 
self with that monarch when on his way 
to tho fourth crusade, Tho period of 
luxury ended in tbs* early fifteenth century 
when tho Mamelukes landed in the Is. 
and marched on N., which they pillaged 
in 1428. At the end of the fifteenth 
century N. had 250 churches and 50,000 
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inhabs., chiefly Its.. Fr., Gks., and various is built as a copy of the Lazaretto Gate at 
peoples of the middle K. countries and Candia. Its central dome is reminiscent 
Ethiopia, and the circuit of the city ex- of the Pantheon in Home. The Orthodox 
tended for 7 in. The Venetians, who were bishopric, or church of St. Jolxu, is 
then in military occupation, began. to probably built on the same site as the old 
fortify the is. against an expected Turkish abbey of St. John the Evangelist, which 
assault (15(57). In fortifying the city belonged to the Benedictines. For other 
they destroyed everything outside their monuments see Sir R. Storrs and B. J. 
new circumvallation, including the mona* O'Brien, Handbook of Cyprus* 1030; R. 
stery and royal castle of St. Domenico. Gunuis. Historic Cyprus, 1930. During 
In 1570 the long-expected siege of N. the riots of 1031, which were fomented by 
was launched by Mustapha Pasha, whose agitators for union with Greece (enosis), 
army apeut two months In reducing the Gov. House was burned down (see under 
place. It is said that ‘20,000 Christians Cyprus). 

were slain in the street fighting which Nicot, Jean, Sieur de Villemain (1530- 
followed the fall. The 300 years of 1600). Fr. diplomatist and philologist, 
Turkish occupation were, generally, was b. at Nimcs. In 1500, during tlio 
uneventful. reign of Henry 11.. he was sent as ambas. 

In 1741 N. was damaged by an earth- to Bishop. On his return from Portugal 
quake and a minaret of .S. Soiia Cathedral he introduced the tobacco plant into 
fell to the ground. In 1878 the Brit. France (lienee the name nicotine). N. 
Admiralty ordered Vice-Adm. Lord John was the author of H istoria Fran corum and 
Hav, then oft Crete, to take over Cyprus Lc Tr sot de In lam/uc francaisc. 
and to raise the Eng. flag over N. These Nicotera, Giovanni, Baron (1828-91), 

instructions were carried out. The It. statesman, was b. at Sail Biagio, 
Paphos Gate, known in the Middle Ages Calabria. For his part in revolutionary 
as the Porta, Domenico, was closed by the movements he was condemned to the 
Eng., wiien they made a new entrance gallows. He was. however, set free in 
through the city walls. The auct. 1860 by the revolutionists and joined 
Franciscan church was destroyed in the Garibaldi. Seven years later he corn- 
great siege, but a new church, the Rom. manded o-n expedition against Rome. 
Catholic church of .St. Cross, took its In the Parliament of the new kingdom of 
place. The Armenian church of the Italy be took a foremost part, and was 
Blessed Virgin Mary was formerly the a consistent supporter of Victor Em- 
Benedictine ubhey of our Lady of Tyre, manuel. lie was minister of the interior 
During the siege of 1570 the Armenians, in the first Crispi cabinet, under DepreMs 
out of hatred for the Bats., helped the (1876-77), and again in 1891-92, under 
Turks and received this church as a Rudiui. 

reward. Near the law courts and in the Nicotiana, genus of plants (family 
centre of the Konak Square is the Vene- Solatia*. c<e), a number of which arc grown 
tian column, the symbol of Venetian in the garden as half-hardy anus. A, alba, 
domination erected in the various eolo- the sweet-scented tobacco plant, bears 
idea held by the republic, and which was panicles of white funnel and star-shaped 
onee crowned by the Lion of St. Mark, flowers. .V. I'ubacirm. is the tobacco plant 
It was taken down by the Turks hut of commerce. 

restored to its present position in 1917. Nicotianin, volatile oil to which to- 

It is a monolith of grey granite and j banco owes its flavour. It contains four 
probably came from A temple of Salairus. i alkaloids; nicotine, nicotirninc, nicotcine. 
The Kyrenia Gate, also erected by the i and nicotellinc. 

Venetians, has in recent years been iso- j Nicotine (f’i n HnN 2 ). alkaloid found in 
luted and new entrances cut in the walls the leaves of the tobacco plant in the form 
on each side of it. .St. Sotla, once the of the rnalate and citrate. It may be 
cathedral and now the prin. mosque of prepared by extracting the oil from the 
N.. stands in the centre of X. and its leaves with boiling water, mixing it with 
twin minarets are a prominent land- milk of lime, ami distilling; the distillate 
mark. It is built after the plan of a is treated with oxalic acid, concentrated, 
Fr. cathedral of the thirteenth century i treated with potash, and the N. extracted 
and its chief feature is the parvis, with j with ether. N. is a colourless oil, but 
its three splendidly decorated doorways j rapidly turns brown on exposure to air. 
comparable with any in Europe, Oppo- j It boils at 216-273* (\ and readily dis- 
site the E. door of the cathedral is the , solves in water and alcohol. It has a 
Turkish library founded by Sultan ! pungent odour, similar to that of a foul 
Mahmud last century. Another notable i tobacco pipe. N. is exceedingly poison - 
building is the Bedestan, which has been ous, a few drops in the 'stomach being 
erroneously supposed to be the church sufficient to cause death „ while grain 
of St. Nicholas founded In memory of has been known to caus£ symptoms of 
Thomas » llccket, and which was, prior poisoning. N. used as an insecticide in 
to 1570, tin Orthodox metropolis of the greenhouses, etc. It wa.4 synthesised in 
Venetian period In N T . St. Catherine, 1904. 

now known as Haidar Pasha, after the Nicotinamide. See NinOTiNic Acid. 

cathedrAl, the* most important Gothic Nicotinic Acid and Nicotinamide. N. A., 

building reindmlng in N., was erected oxidation product of niootiue, is the ft 
towards the end of the fourteenth monocarboxylic acid of pyridine (OaUiX) 
century. The Famagusta Gate was the and has the formula NCbHfCOOH. It. 
chief gate of the city, and is the prin. is one of the vitamins of tno B s complex, 
monument of the Venetian era in N. It It occurs In liver, yeast, wheat, rice, etc., 
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and is said to be so stable that it has been 
detected in barley taken from the tomb of 
Tutankh-Amen <1350 b.o.). Shortage of 
N. A. In the diet is responsible for the skin 
disease of pellagra (q.v.), which is common 
in peoples living chiefly on maize. Nico- 
tinamide (NC»H 4 *00*NH 2 ) is the acid 
amide of N. A. and has similar physio- 
logical properties to the acid itself. 
Dlethylncotinamide (NCjFI 4 CO*N(C*H 5 ) a ) 
is used in medicine (nnder the trade name 
of * Corarni ne * ) for its action on the medu) la 
of the brain, where by stimulating the 
respiratory centre it accelerates breathing 
and by its action on the vaso -motor centre 
it raises the blood pressure; hence it is 
useful in reviving people who have 
collapsed, e.g. on the operating table. 

Nictheroy, or Niteroi, residential quarter 
of Buenos Aires, standing on the opposite 
shore of the harbour, with Which it Is 
connected by ferries. It has fine, prov. 
gov. buildings and handsome private 
houses. Many llrit. and Ainer. families 
live bore. When the port installuitons 
arc completed N. will become a port of 
call for transatlantic shipping. Pop. 

102. noo, 

Nidaros, see Trondiijem. 

Nidderdale, picturesque vale of York- 
shire. situated In the W. Riding, traversed 
by the Nithl, which issues from the base 
of Whornside, and after a generally S.E. 
course empties into the Ouse near York. 
Water is supplied to Bradford from a dam 
above Pateley Bridge. 

Nidwalden, see Unterwaljjkn. 

Niebuhr. Bartold Georg (1770-1831), 
tier, statesman and historian, was />. at 
Copenhagen, son of the traveller. Cars ten 
N. (q. i\ ). In 1810 he became royal his- 
toriographer and prof, at Berlin, and by 
u course of lectures on Rom. hist, ostab. 
his position as one of the most original 
and philosophical of modern historians. 
In 1816 he went to Rome as Prussian 
arabas., ami dtlring his residence there 
discovered am l pub. fragments of Cicero 
and Livy, and contributed to the great 
work on the topography of anet. Rome by 
C. C. von Bunsen and E. Plainer (1773- 
1855). He resigned the embassy in 
1823 and settled at Bonn, where he spent 
practically the whole of the remainder of 
liis life. Hero lie to- wrote and pub. the 
first two vols. of tils Homan II istory (first 
pub. 1811-12) and delivered lectures on 
the Fr. revolution, geography, ethno- 
graphy, and auct. hist. Tho first two 
vols. were uvtns. (1828) by J. (J. Hare and 
C. Thirwall, and the third (bringing the 
narrative down to the end of tho first 
Punic war) by Smith and L. Schmitz. 

See f). Hensler, Lvbensnnchrirhten, 1838 - 
1831); nucl lives by J. Classen. 1876; 
Kisscnhart, 1886; and F. Schnabel, 
1631 . • 

Niebuhr, Carsten (1733-1815), Ger. 
traveller and author, was b. at Ludding- 
vvrtVth, Hanover. In 1761 he joined an 
expedition sent out by the king of 
Denmark for the scientific exploration of 
Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, lie returned 
In 1707 ns the sole survivor. In 1778 he 
accepted a position in the civil service of 
Holstein and went to live at Moldorf. 

1£.E. <) 


The result of his travels appeared in his 
Beschreibung von Arabien (1772), followed 
by Ileisebeschretbung von Arabien und 
andem umliegenden XAndern (1774-78), 
and Reisen durch Syrien und Palastina 
(1837). See life by his son, B. G. Nie- 
buhr, 1817 (Eng. trans., 1828, by Mrs. 
Austin, in the Livea of Eminent Men 
scries) 

Niebuhr. Refnhold (b. 1892). Amcr. 
protestant theologian, 6. at Wright city. 
Missouri. Prof, for applied Christianity 
(Christian ethics) at tho Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Now York. He ex- 
pounds a biblical theology, orientated to 
the present day, which naa found some 
acceptance outside the U.S.A. See E. L. 
Allen, Christianity and Society: an Intro- 
duction to the Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr , 
1949. 

Nieder Hermsdorf, see Hermsporf. 

Niedersaohsen, see Saxony, Lower. 

Niederwald, mt. ridge in Wiesbaden, 
Hesse. Germany, crowned by the Ger. 
national monument erected in 1883 in 
commemoration of the estab. of the 
empire in 1871. It is on the r. b. of the 
Rhine, opposite Bingen, between Rudes- 
heim and Assmannshausen, and has an 
elevation of about 1150 ft. above sea 
level, 900 ft. above the Rhino. The 
summit is approached by a cog-wheel 
railway. 

NiegoS, Petrovic, srr Danilo I. 

Niel, Adolphe (1802-69), Fr. marshal, 
was b. at Muret, Haute -Garonne, France. 
He served in Africa, and distinguished 
himself at the capturo of Constantine 
in 1837. In 1849 he was engaged in the 
siege of Rome, and took the Malakolt 
redoubt near Sebastopol in 1855; three 
years later he pub. Le Siege de Sebastopol. 
He again distinguished himself in the 
battle of Solferiuo, 1859, when Napoleon 
111. made him marshal. N. was appointed 
minister of war in 1867. 

Niel, Belgian tn. on the R. Hupei, 9 m. 
S.W. by S3. of Antwerp. There are 
brick-kilns and maniifs. of pantiles, floor- 
tiles. cement, and pottery. There are also 
small shipyards. Pop. 10,800. 

Niello (It. form of Lat. nigethun. 
diminutive of niger , black), name of tho 
method of ornamenting a polished 
metal surface bv tilling In incised lines with 
a black metallic amalgam, which has 
been practised from very early times up 
to the present day. The amalgam 
is made up of sliver, copper, and lead, 
boated and then poured into flowers of 
sulphur. Tho earliest specimens of N. 
date from Rom. times. The use of N. 
has also been revived by a few Kng. crafts- 
men. The invention of printing from 
engravings on metal plates was undoubted - 
lv suggested in great measure l>y N r . 
Sec A. M. Hind. Nielli, chiefly Italian of 
the fifteenth century , in the British Museum, 
1 936. 

Nielsen, Carl August (1865-1931). Dan 
conductor, composer, «and musicologist, 6. 
Ndrre-Lyndelse. Beiug poor as a youth, 
he joined a military band at the age of 
fourteen, but at eighteen succeeded 
in entering the Copenhagen conservatory 
as a pupil of Gade. In 1891 he entered 
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the royal orchestra and was its conductor secret trial in 1938 before a * people's court' 
in 1908-14. He also became conductor he was sentenced to seven months' 
of the Musloal Society and director of the ' fortress' imprisonment (a sort of honour- 
conservatory. With an independent style able prison for officers), but after eight 
and a strong sense of counterpoint and months he was released, only to be re- 
melody* N. is one of the most Important arrested by the Gestapo and kept in 
of Scandinavian composers. Works in- further ‘protective oustody.' There he 
elude (operas) Saul og David (1903); remained throughout the Second World 
Maskarade (after Hoi berg) (1907); and War. In 1946 he proclaimed Germany's 
others; incidental musio for Oehlen- war-guilt at the International Missionary 
schl&ger’s Aladdin; six symphonies Council in Genova and in 1947 was elected 
(II. The Four Temperaments , III. Es- the first bishop of the reformed Evan- 
pansira VI. Sinfonia semptire ), Saga - gellcal Church of Hesse-Nassau. His 
Dream for orchestra; violin and piuuo- works include Vom U-Boot eur K onset 
forte sonata, etc. (1934); and Dass toir an Ihm bleibcn 

Niembsch (or Nlemsch), Nikolaus von (1935). Set H. M. Stiickel burger, Dtr 
Strehlenavt, see Lenau. Nikolaus. Kampf der Berken ntniskirche, 1945. 

Niemeewiez, Julian Unin (1757-1841), Nlemsch von Strehlenau. Nikolaus, see 
Polish scholar and statesman, was 6. Lenau. 

in Lithuania. 11c served for a short time Niepoe, Joseph Nioftphore (1765-1833). 
in the army and became acquainted with Fr. physicist and an inventor of photo - 
Kosciusko, with whom ho was taken graphy, was 6. at Ch&lon-sur-SaOne. 
prisoner at the battle of Maciejowice in From 1795 to 1801 he was administrator 
1794, and was secretary of state and of Nice, when he returned to his native 
president of the Constitutional Committee place and directed his energies; to chemical 
in Poland after the Congress of Vienna, research with his brother Claude (1763- 
Of his works the Historical Ballads (1816) 1828). In 1811 he turned his attention 
are the moat popular, but he also wrote to lithography, in 1827 produced a photo- 
The Return of the Deputy . a comedy; graph on a metal plate; in 1829 he joined 
John of Tenczyn, a novel in the style of Daguerre in his work, and after years of 
Scott; and a History of the Reign of Sigis- experimenting together they discovered 
mund III . (3 vols.) (1819). See life by the process of chemically amplifying the 
A. Czartoryskl 1860. photographic image 1 . 

Niemen River (Russia), see Memel. Nierembergia (named after J. E. 

Niemdller, Martin (6. 1892), Ger. pastor Nleremberg). genus of the family Solan - 
of the Protestant Evangelical Church and acero, allied to Petunia. There arc twenty 
theologian, b. at Lippstadt. Westphalia, species native to tropical America, per- 
Served in the First world War as a naval ennial herbs and shrubs, frequently culti- 
lieutenant and U-boat commander. Or- vated. They arc propagated from cut- 
dalncd in 1924, N. became pastor of the tings, or by sowing seed in a hotbed during 
wealthy Berlin- Dahlem par. (1931-37). spring and transplanting in May. 

A strong supporter of 'nationalism and Nierstein, vil. of Hesse, Germany, on the 
opponent of communism, he welcomed Rhine, 8 in. S. of ^JJainz. Is specially 
National Socialism (q.v.) and joined the noted for the Nicrsteiner wines and near 
Nazi party, but in 1933 he led a campaign by is a sulphur spring. Pop. 4800. 
against the state totalitarian control of Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844- 
the Lutheran Church •and became there- 1900), Ger. philosopher of aristocratic 
aft^r an opponent of the Nazi regime. Polish extraction, was ft. at Roeken, near 
When th« Nazis caused a schism in the Liitzen, his father being a clergy inau. 
Church, setting up the ‘Ger. Christians’ After a brilliant- univ. career at Bonn and 
with a Nazi-inspired programme, thereby Leipzig he was appointed, at the ago of 
virtually establishing thJ supremacy of twenty -four, prof, of Gk. at Basic. This 
the State and Its teaching over the post he resigned in 1 879 owing to ill-health. 
Church and Its fundamental principles, retiring on a pension of £120. In 1889 he 
(including the adoption of the Aryan went mad. and, after remaining so for 
paragraph (see Akyan), N. assumed the eleven years, he d. at his sister’s house 
leadership of the Confessional Church in Weimar. To these few biographical 
Bekenutniskirche), which remained true detailH must be added (for it is tho koy to 
to Evangelical principles. lie also found- muj;h in bis philosophy) the fact that his 
ed the Pastor’s Emergency League life was one long struggle against sickness, 
(Pfarrenotbund) to defend the Lutheran neuralgia and insomnia being its priu. 
faith, and helped to draw up the ‘six manifestations. > 

S rinciples' of the Confessional Church at N.'s philosophy can be' expressed in a 
lie synod of Barmen (1931). At the few words. He regarded humanity us 
beginning the League had 7000 members, being composed of two ty >cs fundament- 
but Nazi persecution reduced its numbers, ally different from each other; the weak 
’ and in 1938 only 1000 parsons were left to and the strong* the sli wish and the 
reject the oath of allegiance to Hitler, masterful, the mob and Me aristocratic 
N. preached courageously against Nazi few. In the struggle hot; voen these two 
domination oLihe Church and other types each would naturally seek to impose 
policies, and Vis services had crowded Its morality on the other and to depreciate 
congregations. On July 1, 1937, he was those qualities in Its opponent that are 
put into the tiachsenhausen, concentration dangerous to it. Thus the weak commend 
camp, but refused to ^recant or accent the qualities of meekness and compassion, 
release da the condition that he would extol poverty and renunciation. Because 
undertake not to preach any more. In a Christianity (which, as N. significantly 
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points out, arose among the slave pop. of 
Home) extolled this slave morality, he 
was opposed to it and proclaimed himself 
Antichrist. He would revalue all values 
in the light of the morality of the strong. 
And for mankind ho held up the ideal of 
surpassing itself, the need for creating 
a higher, stronger, and more dominant 
race, the Superman. These ideals are set 
forth with much powerful eloquence in his 
many books, but chiefly in the lyrical and 
epigraminatio Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
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A complete ed. of N.’s works in Kng. 
(I# vols.) has been ed. by Dr. Oscar Levy 
(1909-12), Sec lives by his sister, E. 
Forster - Nietzsche , 1895; H. Albert,, 1903; 
D. Halrtvy, 1909, and 1911; R. Richter, 
1922, and Cl. R. Foster. 1931 ; also studies 
by F. C. Schiller, 1013; H. L. Mencken, 
1913; U. Braudes, 1914; CJ. Abraham, 
1930; J. Lavriti, 1948; 11. A. Reyburn, 
1948; and 11. Mann (now ed.), 1048. 9 Sec 
also O. Levy (ed.). Thoughts out of Season, 
1909; A. It. Orage, A xetzsche in Outline 
and Aphorism’, E. Rent Icy, The Cult of 
the Superman. 1947. 

Nieuburg: 1. Tn. of Lower Saxony, 
Germany, on the Weser. 30 in. N.W. of 
Hanover. Pop, 11,100. 2. Tn. In Saxony- 
Anhalt, Germany, on thoSaale, 20 m. from 
Magdeburg. Pop. 0000. 

Nteuwland, Pieter (1764-94), Dutch 
podt and mathematician, b. near Amster- 
dam. He became prof, of mathematieal 
and physical seionco at Leyden. His 
Patsies kotlandaiscs (1788) contain some 
fine pieces, among which may t>e men- 
tioned the poem Orion and the elegy on 


Niger 

the death of his wife. His scientific 
works include Almanack nautique, with 
Van Swindon; Dissertations sur la con- 
struction des octants de Hadley (1788): 
Discours mar les moyens d’acctl&rer l § art 
nautique. (1789); and L*Art de la navigation 
(1793). 

Nieuwpoort (Fr. Nieuport). city in the 
prov. of W. Flanders, Belgium, 2t m. 
W.S.W. of Bruges. It stands on the 
It. Yser ( q.v .) about 2 m. S. of its mouth 
and is the junction of sev. canals. It is 
one of the less Important Belgian seaports, 
but has a fishing fleet. By opening the 
sea-locks in Oot. 1914, thus inundating 
the lower polders as far as Dixmude, the 
Ger. advance could he stopped at the 
Ysor. During the war the city was 
completely destroyed and its interesting 
buildings, the cloth hall, the belfry, and 
the Gothic church, were lost. Rebuilt, 
the city suffered again very much In the 
Second World War. It is engaged In 
fishing, and there are oyster parks, salt 
works, and manufs. of ropes, sails, and 
nets. It has sev. war memorials. Pop. 
5100. See C. Wybo, Nieuport ancien el 
modems, 1904, and C. Loppens, Nieuport , 
notices historiques , 1935. 

Nievis, see Nevis. 

Nievre, dept, of Central France, formed 
mainly out of the old prov. of Nivemais 
with a part of OrlGanais. It is divided 
Into four arrons., Nevers, Chateau -Chin on, 
Clarnecy, and Cosne. It belongs to the 
basins of the Loire and Seine, and has an 
area of 2658 sq. m. The surface is rugged 
in the E., comprising part of the granitic 
nits, of the Morvan, of which the highest 
point within the dept. Is PrGneley 
(2790 ft.), but in the W., where the cal- 
careous formations predominate, the 
highest point is 1400 ft. Forests cover 
largo areas, bnt much land is given over 
to pasture and the cultivation of forage, 
the fattening of cattle and the rearing of 
shoci) and horse9 being important agric. 
industries. The chief cereals are oats and 
wheat, but potatoes are largely cultivated. 
Vines are grown in the valley of the Loire 
and in the neighbourhood of Clameoy, the 
white wines of Pouilly being famous. The 
prln. mineral is coal, which Is found in the 
neighbourhood of Decize, and the chief 
manufs. are iron and steel at Gudrigny. 
Fourehambault. and Imphy. The cap. 
is Nevers. Pop. 248.500. 

Nieuwe Diep Harbour, see Helper. 

Niffer, see Nippur. 

Nigdeh, or Niftde. tn. of Asiatic Turkey 
in Konia, 68 m. N.N.W. of Adana. Pop. 
59.200. There is a vilayet of the same 
mime. pop. 251,800. 

Niger, Gaius Pescennius, governor of 
Syria, was a Rom. of equestrian rank, 
lie was chosen emperor by the troops in 
A.n. 103 on the death of Commodus; but. 
failing to march on Home at once, was 
intercepted by EScverus. a rival claimant. 
Three battles were fought, resulting in the 
defeat of Pesconnius, who fled towards the 
Euphrates. He was Captured and put to 
death, a.P. 194. 

Niger, or Quorra (Kwara, Kowara, etc. ) 
(the name is not derived from the Lai. 
adjective for * black/ but from a Libyan 
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and Sudanese root, meaning water* or 
‘river.* The word was used by Ptolemy 
in tlie Gk. form of Niy«(p and is used to- 
day by Lake Chad tribes in the form 
7ijer. See also Nigeria), important riv. 
system of W. Equatorial Africa, ranking 
next in size to the Congo and the Nile. It 
rises in the country of the Mandingos, 
about 150 m. from the coast, and Hows 
N. and N.K. towards the Sahara, then 
S.E. and S., Anally entering the bight of 
Benin in the gulf of Guinea by an enormous 
delta (14.000 sq. m. in area), which 
extends nearly 150 m. inland. Its chief 
stream, the Tembi, is joined by the 
Ta-mincouo and the Falico, all rising in the 
mountainous region of N.E. Sierra Leone. 
Lower down, at its confluence with the 
Tankisso, it is called the Babaa or Joliba. 
At Bammaku in liambarra it becomes 
navigable for steamers, and after passing 
Sausanding it divides into sev. arms, 
enclosing extensive is. From Kabara 
i port of Timbnctoo) it passes along the 
desert towards the frontiers of llausa 
Land and is called the Kwarn, Kioora, or 
>layo. and further JS. the sea or lake of 
N ape (Nyffe). The Niger's chief 1. b. trib., 
the Benue or Chadda (q.v.), joins it oppo- 
site Lokoja, and being navigable from 
AdamawaatTords communication with the 
interior. The Bussa rapids, in which the 
explorer Mungo Park was drowned (1 805), 
are below the junction of the Sokoto and 
the Niger, and arc more dangerous than 
those between Ansongo aud Say. The 
chief deltaic branch of the Niger is the 
Nun (now* little used); others arc; the 
Forcados, Brass, Bonny, Sombrero, Opo- 
bo, etc. Total length about 2600 in. ; area 
of basin 600,000 sq. in. 

Mangrove forests form the chief vege- 
tation of the remarkable delta region. 
The Upper Niger was explored by Mungo 
Park (1795-07 and 1805), the Middle by 
Barth (1851-54;, and the Lower by 
f 'lapperton (1826-27) and Lander (1830). 
Among other oxplorers*arc Hourst (1896), 
Lentant (1903), and Talnot (1904). The 1 
riv. i6 Brit, lrom its mouth to the end of i 
navigation, above that part it is Fr. j 
.See K. and J. Lander, Jrnimal , 1833; 
H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North I 
and Central Africa , iv.-v., 1857-58; J. 

J onnston, 4 The Niger Delta * in Proceeding*, 
Royal Geographical Society , Dec. 1888; 
J. Thompson, Mungo Park and the Niger, 
1890; A. Mockler-Ferryman, Up the Niger , 
1893; J. K. Trotter, The Niger Sources, 
1898; J. Lenfant, Le Niger . . ., 19U3; 
A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes, 1906; B. Alexander, From the 
Niger to the Nile , L, 1907; M. Delafosse, 
Haul Sfntgal- Niger, 1912; 1*. Gennann, 
Mungo Park , 1924; M. Abadic, Le Colon te 
du Niger, 1927; E. P. Stebblng, The 
Forests of West Ajrica and the Sahara , 
1937; and C. Banin, Occident noir, 1947. 

Niger Colony, see Jb hkm h West Africa. 

Nigeria (from yery early times the land 
of the Niger, on The derivation of w’hicli 
name see Xkter, was called Nipritis, 
possibly following Pliny’s form Nigris. 
The modern name Nigeria was suggested 
by Miss Flora tehaw, label* Lady Lugard, 
wife of the master builder of the protec- 


torate and adopted by the Imperial Gov. 
in 1900), a Brit, colony and protectorate 
of Brit. W. Equatorial Africa, extending 
between the Lower Niger and Lake Chad. 
It is situated on the N. E. shore of the gulf 
of Guinea, and enclosed roughly by paral- 
lels of lat. 4“ and 14° N. and by meridians 
of long. 3° and 14° E. It Is bounded on 
the N. and N.W. by the military tors, of 
the Fr. Sudan, on the K. and S.E. by the 
Cameroons, on the S. and S.W. by the 
gulf (if Guinea and on the W. by Dahomey. 
Greatest length from E. to W. is 700 m. 
and greatest breadth from N. to S., 650 in. 
The area of Nigeria, ineluding the man- 
dated ter. of the CamerootiH (q.r.), is 
approximately 372,674 sq. m. (S. Provs. 
and colony, 90,971 sq. m., N. Provs. 
281,703 sq. m.). The coloured pop. is 
estimated at *20.477,000 (N. Provs., 

11,886.000, S. Provs., 8.260,000; colony, 
325,000), and the number of Europeans 
on an averago is 5900. The territorial 
divs. of Nigeria are the ‘colony of Nigeria,’ 
the ‘ N . Provs,.’ and the * 2 $. Provs.’ The N. 
and S. Provs. were amalgamated in 1914, 
the colony and protect* »rato of S. Nigeria 
and the protectorate of N. Nigeria being 
formed into the colony and protectorate of 
Nigeria. The country is usually divided 
into the delta region (swampy and un- 
healthy and abounding in mangroves), the 
forest region (\ery lolly in parts) and 
the plateau region in the com re, whore the 
climate is much drier. Tornadoes and 
cyclones are met with in the N. and N.E. 
and t lie liorniattaii blows from the 
Sahara. Malaria, leprosy, and ophthal- 
mia are common diseases. The former 
protectorate of N. Nigeria was constituted 
(Jan. 1900) over ters. which belonged 
belore to the Royal Niger Company Ltd. 
(incorporated 1886). It included the old 
Fulali empire, witli its ilausa states, and 
the tors, of Bornu, Kano, and Sokoto 
were acquired 19U0-3. The N. Provs. 
are Adamawa, Bauehi, Benue, Bornu, 
llorin, Kabba, Kano, Niger Plateau, 
.Sokoto, /aria, and Xassarawa. The 
Middle and Lower Niger and most of its 
large trib. the Benue, lie in this region. 
Among the chief tns. of the N. Provs. are 
Gando, Sokoto, Kano, Bida, Bauehi, 
/aria, llorin, Yola. and Maifoni. The 
administrative headquarters of the N. 
Provs. are at Kaduua. The former pro- 
tectorate of S. Nigeria contained three 
provs. — W. or Lagos (including the 
colony), Central Prov., and E. Prov., and 
occupied the whole of the delta region. 
In 1906 the old colony and protectorate 
of Lagos were united to the protectorate 
of S. Nigeria, witli Lagos as the seat of 
government. Later, as seen above, the 
N. Provs. were amalgamated with the 
S. These latter arc AbCokuta, Benin, 
Calabar, Cameroons, Ijch$, Oyo, Ogoja, 
Ombo, Onltsha, Owerri* and Warri. 
The chief tns. ore Lagos, Hurutu, Forcados 
Dcgcma, Bonny, Opobo, ’ Ibactan (g.v.) 
(largest native city in Africa), Calabar, 
Badagri, Jcbu Ode, Omlo, Sliaki, Benin 
City, Ouitsha, Port llarcourt, Abeokuta, 
and Braes. 

Administration . — In 1944 the governor. 
Sir Arthur (later Lord) Richards sub- 
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mi tied proposals for the revision of ttie 
constitution to the secretary of state (see 
Cmd. 6599), the prin. features of which 
were a legislative council for the whole of 
Nigeria; regional councils for each of the 
provs., consisting of houses of assembly 
with the addition in the N. Provs, of a 
house of chiefs: direct representation of 
the people via the native authorities and 
houses of assembly on the legislative 
council; and an African majority both in 
the houses of assembly and the legislative 
council. These proposals which may bo 
regarded as the logical outcome of the 
development of 4 indirect rule,* were 
accepted by the imperial gov. and wore 
brought into effect in 1946. There is an 
executive council, whose official members 
are also members of the legislative council. 
The legislative council consists of the 
governor as president, twelve ex-offlcio 
members, three nominated unofficial 
members, eighteen unofficial members 
nominated by the unofficial members of 
the regional houses of assembly and the 
N. house of ciiiefs, six unofficial members 
nominated by the governor, and four 
elected members. Conformably with the 
Richards proposals there are houses of 
assembly for the N., W., and E. Provs.. 
each of which lias an unofficial majority, 
and a house of ohiefs for the N. Provs. 

The Provs. are each administered by a 
chief commissioner, with headquarters at 
Kadunu, Knugu. and Ibadan ; the colony 
is administered by a commissioner. The 
protectorate is divided into twenty -three 
provs., each under a resident. Nigeria 
is usually considered to offer the most 
typical illustration of the characteristic 
features of ‘ indirect rule* (q.v.) or, in other 
words, the system by which the trustee 
power recognises African societies and 
assists them to adapt themselves to the 
functions of local government. His- 
torically, it was after the conquest of the 
Bida emirate that Sir George Goldie, 
regarded as the founder of Nigeria, laid 
down the principle that the Royal Niger 
Company should as far as possible ‘ rule in- 
directly through feudatory princes * on the 
model adopted in India in dealing with the 
Indian states. Lord Lugard, a famous 
colonial governor, had experience of the 
Indian system and as governor In N. 
Nigeria lie encountered circumstances 
unusually favourable to tlie adoption of 
the principles of ruling through the ohiefs, 
for iu the N. emirates the Fulani oonouer- 
ors had estab. organisations which* had 
many of the features characteristic of the 
Moslem kingdoms in N. Africa and Asia. 
Lord Hailey, a distinguished critic of 
colonial administration, has indicated that 
the study of the early stage of native 
administration in Nigeria is of outstanding 
interest since it 'retlects the application of 
a deliberate policy, put into operation 
from the first and steadily developed to 
meet the expanding needs of civilised 
government* ( A n African Survey). There 
were, in the N. Provs. in 1938 approxi- 
mately 86 chiefs and 130 councils, in- 
cluding chiefs in council, as native 
authorities, with 41 and 451 native 
authorities subordinate to them respec- 


tively. In S. Nigeria there were recog- 
nised as native authorities 29 chiefs, 139 
chiefs in council, 360 clan and group 
connclls, some with numerous sub- 
ordinate native authorities, 150 vil. 
councils and 29 native courts. The 
native treasury in Nigeria is regarded 
as an essential feature of the system of 
native administration; for it not only 
preserves the tradition under which the 
native authorities held the proceeds of 
tribute or services in trust for the com- 
munity, but provides a training in respon- 
sibility, and also establishes a close 
contact between the native authority and 
those on whoso behalf expenditure is 
incurred. Equally essential to native 
administration as practised In Nigeria is 
tlie native court. These are true native 
tribunals and only in exceptional cases do 
Hrit. administrative officers take part in 
their proceedings; and they are manned 
by one or more chiefs or other persons or 
a combination of these. There is a whole 
hierarchy of courts up to native courts of 
appeal which hear appeals from courts 
of first instance. 

The emirs of N. Nigeria mostly stem 
from the cattle -owning, nomadic Fulani 
invaders. The degree of personal auto- 
rracy exercised by each varies according 
to custom and temperament. Some are 
progressive, a few openly reactionary. As 
a class they possess political instinct, and 
the development of a big international air 
Junction round Kano put them in touch 
during tlic Second World War with world 
affairs. They are fully conscious of the 
need for the N. to overcome S. opposition 
to their rule if their traditional way of life 
is to survive at all. In domestic life 
they are frugal. Inhabiting rambling, 
castellated mud palaces, they maintain 
large retinues but do not go in for luxuries 
in the western sense. A defect of the 
administration is over-centralisation, but 
this is being remedied. The headquarters 
secretariat of an emirate is the prin. 
repository of power. The secretariat is 
run entirely by natives, with Brit* ad- 
visers holding a watching brief. It deals 
with almost every branch of administra- 
tion, including reveuue and police. The 
chief alkali still presides over his court 
sitting cross-legged on a high divan in a 
towering white turban. In the technical 
depts. there is a sprinkling of Christians 
from the fc>. wearing striped shirts and 
grey flannel trousers. A feature in the 
administration is the growing power of 
the young mala ms , the educated few who 
approximate to the Middle-E. effendi . 
Still mostly of chiefs’ families, their 
ranks are now open through the schools 
to the peasantrv. On them the future 
must depend. The part of the Brit, ad- 
ministrative officers in this organisation 
is concentrated on advising, watching, 
and hearing complaints. Their greatest 
power is probably the granting or with- 
holding of approval in important appoint- 
ments to office. They exist in a pro- 
portion of not more than one to 300,000 of 
pop. A higher proportion is unnecessary 
in view of the fact that the native ad- 
ministration is reasonably efficient. In 
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technical services direct, intervention is 
more common. Downwards the chain of 
command extends through the hierarchy 
of diet, and vil. headmen, now being 
strengthened by the addition of councils 
where these do not already exist. 

Production. — There are great agrie. 
resources in the N. Provs. Crops for 
home consumption include maize, yams, 
cassava, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, 
Guinea corn (or sorghum), ground-nuts, 
rice, millet, tobacco, plantains, bananas, 
and beans of various kinds. The out- 
standing agric. products for export are 
palm oil, palm kernels, ground-nuts, and 
cocoa. Ground-nuts and palm products 
are used for cattle -cake, soap, margarine, 
and a number of other Important commo- 
dities. Other products for export are 
cotton lint (but cotton is grown mainly 
for the local industry of hand spinning 
and weaving) and mahogany. Wheat is 
grown to a small extent, large herds of 
cattle, sheep, and goats are raised in the 
N. Prove., and in the extreme N. ostriches 
and carnets are bred. Horses and donkeys 
are bred and In common use in the N. 
part of the portectorate. Tin is the chief 
mineral produced. Tin ore has been 
worked and smelted by natives during the 
last hundred years, the present Seriki 
(Chief) Lirueih-Delma being the grandson 
of the native who, historically, llrst dis- 
covered and worked it. There Is, how- 
ever, strong evidence to show that some 
former race knew of its existence. Beads 
that could only have been made by man 
may be seen that have been found In the 
deep detrital deposits, and they bear no 
resemblance to any modern ornaments 
made by tin workers, and, further, the 
depth at which they have been found 
precludes a modern origin. The prin. 
tin-fields are situated on the W. boundary 
in the Bauchi Prov. and in the provs. of 
Nassarawa, Zaria, and Kano adjoining 
the boundary. Tin Is also known to 
exist in the provs. of llorln. Calabar, and 
Vola, but as yet has not been found in 
payable quantities. The peak output of 
15,335 tons in 1929 made Nigeria the 
fourth tin-producing, area of the world; 
but in 1933 the international restriction 
scheme reduced production to 4956 tons; 
in 1936, at 13,432 tons it represented the 
second largest output in the Brit. Empire, 
with a value of £2,011,000. 14,090 tons 

were exported in 1947. The second 
important mineral of Nigeria Is gold, but 
development is still confined to the allu- 
vial stage. Deposits of lignite and coal 
have been discovered near Asaba and Udi 
in the S. Provs. A colliery was opened by 
the gov. in 1915 at Enugu, the coal won 
being used by gov. depts. or sold to the 
public. This colliery Is capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 tons a year, which 
exceeds the local demand, and further 
prospecting for coal Is therefore pro- 
hibited (1939;.^ Coal output in 1947 was 
581,52$ tons. *There are salt and soda 
deposits in Bornu Prov. Iron ore and 
silver are also found, In 1936 Nigeria 
exported over 500 tons.of columbite and 
is said to be the worhfB chief source of 
supply. Other products are cotton , ivory. 


drugs, capsicum, gums, balsams, indigo, 
and hides. Citrons, limes, oranges, date- 

8 alms, pomegranates, mangoes, and other 
*ults flourish. The Niger Company Ltd. 
carry on much of the trading, banking, 
and mining operations of the N. Provs. 
Mining rights are vested in the gov., but 
under an agreement with the Royal Niger 
Company at the date of the revocation of 
the charter, the com pa n v receives half 
the gross profits from royalties on minerals 
for a period of ninety -nine years as from 
1900. Three new marketing boards for 
ground-nuts, palm oil, and cotton, on the 
model of the Cocoa Marketing Board 
(which has been functioning successfully 
for some years) were set up in April, 1949. 
Their main object is to buy from local 
producers at controlled prices and sell 
abroad at world prices, thereby creating 
funds for the benefit of the industry and 
the producer. 

I Education . — .See below under Religion 
and Education. 

Exports and Industries . — The chief 
native industries are cloth and mat- 
weaving, bead work, brick-making, and 
canoe-binding. The prin. exports (see 
also above ) are palm kernels, palm oil, tin. 
hides and skins, ground-nuts, cotton lint, 
cocoa, mahogany, and shea produce. 
Amongst minor products exported from 
the colony are ivory, ebony, copra, coffee, 
gutta-percha, beeswax, silk, gums, benni- 
seed, piassava fibre, capsicums, ginger, 
and ostrich feathers. Exports in 1947 
were £38,369,076 (over £36,000,000 to the 
United Kingdom) and imports were 
£39,421,512 (over £15.000,000 from the 
United Kingdom). The revenuo for 
1947-48 was £18,404,132; expenditure, 
£17,185,940. The ports served by ocean 
steamers are Lagos, Forcados, Burutu, 
Warri, Sapele, Koko Tn., Kkossa, Bonny, 
Port Harcourt, Degema, Opobo, Calabar. 
Victoria, and Tiko. 

Fauna and Flora . — The fauna and flora 
of Nigeria are interesting. Lions, leo- 

S ards, elephants, giraffes, a kind of 
uffalo, hytenas, antelopes and gazelles, 
camels, monkeys, and snakes are found. 
The rivs. contain numerous varieties of 
fish, while the crocodile, the rhinoceros, 
and the hippopotamus are also common. 
The tsetse-fly and mosquitoes infest the 
coast dists. and all the delta region. The 
birds include ostriches, bustards, birds of 
prey (such as vultures, kites, and hawks), 
snipes, quails, partridges, ducks, widgeon, 
and teal, and many varieties of paroquets, 
pigeons, geese, etc. Among tho chief 
trees are different kinds ofVpalm (notably 
the oil-palm, Elmis guineensis; the date- 
palm, Phoenix dactyli/era ; |md the doum- 
nalra, Hyphmne lheoaica) t the gambler, the 
baobab, shea-butter and locust trees, and 
the tamarind. • In the f drier regions 
mimosa and acacia bloomy freely. Man- 
groves are oonflned to thefswampy eoast 
dist. and form its peculiar vegetation. 

Tribes . — The vast number of tribes in 
Nigeria precludes any detailed acoount, 
but a few of them may be mentioned. 
Among the coast tribes are the Jekri, Iios, 
I bos, and Aros; to the S.E. round Calabar 
dwell the Eflks, Ibiblos, and Kwas. The 
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Hausas and Fulani of the N. are much 
higher races than these coast-dwellers. 
Other tribes are the Yoraghunis, Munslii, 
Okpotos, Berber! or Kanurl, and Yorubas. 

Communications. — The W. div. of the 
Nigerian Railway (3 ft. 6 in. gauge) runs 
from Lagos through Abeokuta, Ibadan, 
Kaduna, and Zaria to Kano (705 m.). 
The main line from Kano has been extend- 
ed to N'Guru (Borku). There are also 
four branch lines, one from Minna to 
Baro on the Niger (111 ra.) f Ife Junction 
to Idogo (27 m.), Zaria to Kaura Namoda 
(137 m.), and Zaria to Jos (133 m. of 
2 ft. 6 in. gauge track). Port Harcourt is 
linked with Enugu by a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 
line, this line being generally known as 
the Eastern Railway. It runs through a 
rice oil -palm belt, and taps the coalfield 
at Enugu. The line Is 593 m. in length 
and is an alternative outlet for the tin ore 
and ogric. produce of the N. The gov. 
has constructed a very large number of 
roads, many of which are suitable for 
motor traffic. The rivs. Niger and Benue 
are in themselves great natural highways, 
and in the S. there are numerous other 
navigable waterways which provide means 
of communication and transport. There 
is a wireless station at Lagos under the 
control of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany for ship to ehtTfr& communication 
and ft number of Post Office wireless 
stations for internal communications. 
Direction finders have been Installed at 
Lagos and Kano. There are sixteen 
aerodromes. 

Religion and Education. — Mohammed- 
anism is widely diffused In the N. Provs., 
notably among the Fulani and Hausa 
tribes who are of very long-standing 
historical antecedents. Paganism pre- 
vails in some parts. Protestant and 
Oathollc missions have Industrial schools 
at many stations. Of the 20,000,000 
inhab. 8,500,000 are Muslims. 10,500,000 
pagans, aud 1,000,000 Christians. The 
fewness of the Christians is surprising 
in view of the fact that the W. coast of 
Africa has been in close contact with 
Europe for three centuries. But Chris- 
tian missionary effort did not make 
any great headway until the beginning of 
the present century. It has met with 
conspicuous success iu S. Nigeria where, 
unopposed by Mohammedanism, it has 
gone hand in hand with European edu- 
cation. Elsewhero Christianity suffers 
from a number of disabilities, compared 
with Islam. It is spread by Europeans, 
whose culture is poles apart from that of 
the African; Islam Is spread among blacks 
by blacks. Christianity is presented in 
multitudinous forms; Islam Is practically 
free from sectarianism and indeed consti- 
tutes one huge brotherhood. The prin. 
schools are at Kano, which is a Moham- 
medan centre, and the natives are edu- 
cated on the lines of the system prevailing 
in the Egyptian Sudan. Until recent 
years education was mainly primary, but 
proposals made in 1 929 led to the reorgan- 
isation of the system into primary and 
middle schools, the latter giving a training 
of various types, which includes workshop 
practice and ogric, instruction, closely 


connected with the teaching of biology. 
In the N. Provs. education in the Moham- 
medan emirates is chiefly In the hands of 
the gov., while the missions concentrate 
on the pagans. There are in the N. 
about 37,000 Koran schools with over 
220,000 pupils, 530 primary and middle 
schools with 25,000 pupils, 4 training 
centres, and V college. The Katsina 
College gives preliminary Instruction in 
medicine and agriculture. In the 8. 
Provs. the great maiorltv of the people are 
pagan, but both Christianity and Islam 
are rapidly gaining ground. The lower 
stages of education are given in mission 
schools conducted by the African Churches. 
More advanced education is given in some 
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mission and gov. institutions. In 1942 
there were 3500 primary and middle 
schools with 270,000 pupils, and over a 
score of training institutions. At Yaba, 
near Logos, there is a higher college, one 
of the chief Institutions for post-secondary 
education in Brit. African dependencies. 
The college gives courses In medicine, 
agriculture, engineering, and surveying. 
In 1947 an autonomous Univ. Coilego 
was sot up at Ibadan, and it is proposed 
to raise its status to that of a univ. of 
\V. Africa, which will confer its own 
degrees. 

Labour Services . — The first labour code 
was enacted in 1929, a section of the 
secretariat dealing with affairs tinder the 
ordinance, in 1942 the Labour Dept, 
was formed as a separate gov. dept. Its 

B resent activities coyer industrial rela- 
ons, wages inspectorate, inquiries into 
the cost of living, and advice to trade 
unions. There are also advisory boards 
for various trades who Inquire into 
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conditions and wages. Adult and juvenile 
employment exchanges were opened in 
Lagoa in 1943. Regional headquarters 
were estab. in the N., W., and E. Prove, 
and In the colony of Lagos, in order that 
the chief commissioner and the com- 
missioner of the colony may get the 
advice of labour officers and experts on 
labour problems. The ordinance of 
1929 was replaced by a more compre- 
hensive ordinance embodying those con- 
ventions of the International Labour 
Office which the Brit. Gov. has agreed to 
observe in relation to the colonies. This 
new code came into existence in April 
1946. Ninety-six African trade unions 
had been registered under the Trade 
Unions Ordinance by the end of 1945. A 
Nigerian Tracies Union Congress came into 
being in 1943. 

Ten-year Plan of Development and Wel- 
fare . — Under the 1946 ten-year develop- 
ment scheme extensive plans were 
elaborated for improvement in agriculture*, 
education, and health, communications, 
water supplies, etc. It was proposed 
to spend £55,000,000, and towards this a 
contribution of £23,000,000 was made by 
the Brit. Gov. under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act (q.v.). The re- 
maining sum of approximately £32,000,000 
was to be found in about equal pro- 
portions from Nigerian revenue and from 
loans to be raised by the Nigerian Gov. 
The provision of adequate water supplies 
was of such importance that most of the 
cost of the rural supplies was to he met 
by development funds. The urb. scheme 
provided for all tns. with a pop. of over 
5,000 to have a piped and treated supply. 
As regards health services, the aim was to 
provide one hospital bed for every 2000 
of pop., the existing ration being only one 
in 5000 (the rate in England is one in 
350 ). Rural health centres, mobile clinics, 
and epidemic units were to be estab. 
For lepers, hospitals and segregation vile, 
were built as the centres of out-station 
work. 

In the sphere of education ft was re- 
cognised that all existing facilities should 
be much expanded at all levels, hut it was 
not possible to expand elementary edu- 
cation until teachers were available, and 
these could only be forthcoming from 
extended secondary education. Mean- 
while, in the N. Pro'’?, a women teacher's 
training centre was estab. at Kauo and 
a secondary school at Zuria. Technical 
education is backward and trades centres 
were set up for each of the four adminis- 
trative regions, where in addition to 
general education a five-year course 
provide for Instruction in the building 
and mechanical trades. Near Lagos, 
a technical institute capable of taking 
250 students is being estab. The ex- 
tension of roads ana communications 
generally applied chiefly to the S. parts 
of the count rv and the mileage of feeder 
as against main 'roads was to be almost 
doubled. In ffiis connection most large 
tns. Issued tn. -planning ordinances In an 
attempt to prevent ribbon development 
aiid the ruin of country small holders 
consequent on the disturbance of balance 


between urb. and rural pop. From a long- 
term point of view the development of 
Nigeria's natural resources Is the most 
far-reaching aspect of the ten - year 
plan, and the maintenance cost alone for 
the new’ services to be provided will 
impose a heavy charge on the ann. budget 
of the colony. Experimental farms wore 
estab. in ail parts to improve the quality 
and strain of indigenous crops. In the 
N. Prove, experiments in rice-growing 
under methods of controlled irrigation and 
of the mechanised production of ground- 
nuts were pursued. Organised research 
was being carried out on the problem of 
tsetse (q.v,) Infection. World shortages, 
political unrest, and rising prices had a 
considerable retarding effect on the 
schedule prepared when the whole plan 
was first inaugurated, and delays and 
‘bottle-necks' in the import of essential 
materials were an added complication. 
These delays particularly affected the 
supply of heavy machinery for the pro- 
vision of water supplies and the construc- 
tion of roads. It is a valid criticism of 
the development plan that to a large 
number of the people living in the remote 
regions it appeared to be a mere adminis- 
trative action which would lea\o them 
unaffected. The Nigerian Local Develop- 
ment Board, however, has powers to 
allocate loans to native administrations, 
whether for development of townships, 
improvement of farms, building of dis- 
pensaries, etc. 

History.-- The N. part of Nigeria, 
although vaguely known to Arab geo- 
graphers of the fourteenth century who 
were acquainted with the Negro kingdoms 
of the \V. Sudan, remained unkuown to 
Europe until, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, explorations 
by Mungo Park, Clappcrton, the Landers. 
Barth, and others revealed tho true course 
of the Niger and the existence of organised 
states of the interior. These discoveries 
led to attempts to open tho country to 
overseas commerce, and, despite very 
heavy mortality in tho early years, trading 
posts were estab. on the banks of the Niger 
and the Benue. When the interior of 
Nigeria first became known to Europeans, 
the open country had been for some time 
the home of the Negroid and Berber 
peoples, who had adopted the Muslim 
religion and formed powerful and com- 
paratively civilised states. In the forest 
aud mt. country, on the other hand, there 
dwelt many Negro tribes, the people of 
which were rude savages, addicted to 
cannibalism and human sacrifice. Of the 
origin of the Yoruous, numerically the 
most important tribe, wlib now occupy 
tho country between the 'Lagos lagoon 
on the H. and the Niger on the N. and are 
the predominant race throughout the 
prove, of Abcokuta, Tletni, Undo, and 
Oyo, there is no definite knowledge. A 
tradition that they came from Egypt is 
suggested by certain carved stones found 
at Ife and the manner in which tho dead 
are bound for burial. The oause, however, 
of their estab. in the W. of Africa was. it is 
generally stated, in consequence of their 
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being driven by Yaa-rooba, son of K ah tan, dan Fodio, a Fiilani sheikh whose reputa- 
out of Arabia to the \V. coast between tion for sanctity gave him great in- 
Ethiopia and Egypt whence they ad- flucnce over even the pagan king of 
vanced into the interior of Africa until Gobir, quarrelled with the king, on behalf 
they reached Yarba. On account of the of a party of Moslems who were being 
mutual distrust of the Yoruba chiefs, driven into captivity. When a general 
and the consequent weakness of the massacre of the Fulani was threatened, 
central authority, the Fulani were able Othman raised the banner of revolt and 
to subdue a Yoruba pop. and to set up a defeated the king in a decisive battle, 
kingdom In one of the best Yoruba pro vs. The heads of the various Fulani clans 
When, through these mutual jealousies, now flocked to Othmau's banner, recog- 
the Alafin, ruler of Oyo, was left with nlsing him as the Sarkfn Musulmi (corn- 
little blit Ills cap., the Fulani from mander of the faithful). The jihad or 
llorin came in and sacked the tn. Soon holy war had now commenced, nominally 
afterwards, the emir of llorin summoned only against pagans, but actually also 
the Alafln to llorin and compelled him to against all tepid followers of Allah and 
accept the doctrines of Islam, whereupon llis Prophet. Tims, although Bornu was 
the Yoruba people resolved to drive out a Muslim country, it was attacked and 
the Fulani and thereby avenge the insult conquered (1808) and only regained its 
to their titular head. The Fulani, how- independence by the military skill of a 
ever, inflicted on their forces a crushing famous sheikh named El Kanemi. The 
defeat ; Oyo was deserted, and the people jihad was not at first entirely successful 
fled before the victorious Fulani, who over- but it was sufficiently so for Othman to 
ran the country as far S. as Abcokuta. entrust the administration to his brother 
The estab. of the early Hausa states Abdullahi ami his son Bello, he himself 
must have taken place at a very remote resuming study and preaching until his 
era but, owing to the systematic dc- death in J817. Bello's reign was 
struct ion of written records by their troubled one, there being continual wars 
Fulani conquerors, we have little docu- against tribes which refused to submit 
men tary evidence of the early hist, of the to Fulani hegemony, but, despite these 
llausaft. who to-day Are spread over a wars, Bello found time to study and, like 
large area of N. Nip,\.rii£ especially in the his father, wrote sev. works on hist., 
lirnvb. of Sokoto, Ratio, Zaria. and Bauclii. theology, and geography. He was visited 
Before the spread of the Muslim creed the by (Jlapporton at Wurno (1S24) and sent 
liausas were pagans, but the new religion a cordial message by Clapperton to 
penetrated the country in the course of the William IV. The Fulani rulers certainly 
thirteenth century and piofoundly affect- administered the Hausaland with ability 
ed both the religious and social life of the and justice, and the fact that they were 
Kaunas. A form of government grew up able to maintain their rule for a hundred 
based on Islumism, with a well-organised years, a comparatively small number of 
fiscal system and judiciary, and each aliens governing a numerous subject 
state was ruled by a king in a walled people, \t> evidence of their marked super- 
cap. to which people could flee from iority among the W. African tribes. But 
invaders. Though each Hausa state was as Ot hman's original famous ‘flag- bearers* 
independent, they seem to have been in the jihad passed away, corruption crept 
joined together at times in a loose in, the emirs slackened in their admini- 
confederatlon for purposes of defence, strution and lapsed Into the habits of the 
From time to time Bornu armies overran pagans. Thus it was a diminished 
Hausaland, while about the year 15 13 kingdom, from which the glory had 
Askia the great king of Songhuy (people departed, when the Brit, arrived at the 
of the Middle Niger) conquered Katsina, end of the nineteenth century. 

Zaria, and Kano, and made them pro vs. Lagos was bought in 1861 from a native 
of his empire, but later the Hausa states king, in 1866 placed by letters patent 
regained their power. Hausaland was under the gov. of Sierra Leone and, later, 
often distracted by civil wars for the next administered as part of the Gold Coast 
century and a half but, by the middle of colony until 1886, when a separate colony 
the eighteenth century* Bobir became the and protectorate of Lagos was founded, 
paramount power in Hausaland, which ll is true that other European nationals 
was now under pagan rulers again. had set up trading posts on the Niger as 

Islamism was at its lowest ebb when the early as the seventeenth century, but they 
movement commenced which was* only were not interested in political develop - 
to end with the definitive estab. of a incut and were concerned exclusively 
Fulani empire over the whole of the land, with the slave-trade, and indeed it was 
Nothing definite is known of the Fulani only after the abolition of this trade in 
(also called Fulas. Fulahs, IVulhs, and the early years of last century that there 
Pulo), and they have been derived by was any appreciable advance in the 
various ethnologists from J’hicnioJan, commerce in commodities. Eveu so. 
Indian, Jewish, and Malayan stock, hut Lagos hail been bought chiefly to prevent 
the most widely accepted theory is that its continued use as a slave market, 
they originated from Upper Egypt and Trior to the period commonly known as 
Migrated via the Atlantic coast into the ‘scramble for Africa.* Brit, merchants 
Nigeria, their superior intelligence soon came together in mutual defence against 
giving them a permanent footing in the Fr. competition, under the leadership of 
country. For centuries, howover, the Sir George Goldie (the ‘founder of 
Fulani remained in Hausaland as a more Nigeria') as the United African Company . 
or less subject race, but in 1802 Othman being granted a Royal Charter (1873). In 
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1885 the Brit, claim to a protectorate over 
Nigeria was recognised by the, Berlin 
Conference, and that part of the country 
which was not included within the Lagos 
ters. or the sphere of the chartered com- 
pany was placed under Foreign Office 
administration os the *011 Rivs. Protec* 
> torate,* later named the ‘Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate/ By 1900 the chartered com- 
pany had passed its period of usefulness 
and its charter was revoked. The N. part 
of its ters. became the N. Nigeria Pro- 
tectorate and the 8. was combined with 
the Niger Coast Protectorate as the pro- 
tectorate of 8. Nigeria, and both were 
placed under the Colonial Office. In 
1906 the colony of Lagos and its protected 
ters. were combined with the protectorate 
of 3. Nigeria and designated the colony 
and protectorate of S. Nigeria, with Lagos 
as the seat of government, and Anally, in 
1914, the N. and 8. protectorates were 
amalgamated to form the present colony 
and protectorate of Nigeria. Until 1900 
the chartered company had been respon- 
sible for both the civil administration and 
commercial development, but it never 
succeeded in extending its administration 
over the whole of Nigeria though Its 
influence was felt along the main trade 
routes on the rivs. Even after the trans- 
fer of government to the Crown much 
remained to be done in the pacification 
of the country, a work which owed much 
to Lord Lugard and the late Sir Hugli 
Clifford; and it was not until after 1900 
that the phase of Internal economic 
development could begin. Yet, as Lord 
Hailey justly observes, ‘the fact remains 
that for a capital outlay of about 
£1,000,000 the largest British Colony in 
Africa was added to the Crown.’ See 
also Benin; Benue; Bornu; Fulaiis; 
Hausas: Ibu; Kano; Lagos; Niger; 
Nt.pe; Sokoto. 

Set J. Scott Keltic, The Partition of 
Africa , 1895; Paper relating to the Royal 
Niger Company, London, 1899; Sir. H. 
Johnston, The Colonisation of Africa , 
1899; A. F. Calvert, Nigeria and its Tin- 
fields, 1910; E. D. Morel, Nigeria, 1911; 
Capt. C. W. J. Orr, The Making of Northern 
Nigeria, 1911; Sir F. I>. Lugard, Report 
on the Amalgamation of Northern and 
Southern Nigeria , and Administration , 
1912-19, and The Dual Mandate in 
British Tropical Africa , 1022; A. J. N. 
Tremearne, Tailed Head-Hunters of Ni- 
geria (Hausa atod other tribes), 1912; A. 
Schultze, The Sultanate of Bomu (trans. 
by P. A. Benton), 1914; I. Vischcr, 
Croquis et Souvenirs de la Nigirie du Nord, 
1917; A. II. Unwin, West African Forests 
and Forestry, 1920; A. Buchanan, Out of 
the World North of Nigeria , 1921; 8. 
Johnson (an African), History of the 
Yorubas , 1921; H. C. Hall, Barrack and 
Bush in Nigeria , 1924: The Times Trade 
Supplement, British West Africa Section, 
March 21, 1925 ; a. C. Hastings, Nigerian 
Days, 1926: O. K. Meek, The Northern 
Tribes of Nrger^ 1926, Tribal Studies in 
Northern Nigeria , 1931, and Law and 
Authority in a Nigerian Tribe (deals with 
the Ibo), 1937; W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, 
Report on a Visit to West Afrita (Cmd. 


2744), 1926, and Handbook of Nigeria, 7th 
ed., 1926 (London); P. A. Talbot, The 
Peoples of Southern Nigeria, 1926, and 
Annual Reports on Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, 1926; W. M. N. Geary, Nigeria 
under British Rule, 1927; Sir A. Burns, 
History of Nigeria, 1929, 1948; J. R. 
Wilson- H alien den, The Red Men of 
Nigeria (describes .the nomad Fulani), 
1931; D. Wellesley and 8. Gwynn, Sir 
George Goldie, Founder of Nigeria , 1934; 
W. R. Crooker, Nigeria, 1936: Margery 
Perham, Native Administration t n Nigeria, 
1937; Lord Hailey, An African Survey, 
1938; Sir D. Cameron, My Tanganyika 
Service and Some Nigeria, 1941; 8. F. 
Nadel, A Black Byzantium , 1942: A. N. 
Cook, British Enterprise in Nigeria, 1943; 
C. T. Quinn-Young and T. Herdman, 
Geography of Nigeria, 1946; I). Fordo and 
R. .Scott, Native Economies of Nigeria , 
1946; C. R. Niven, Nigeria: Outline of a 
Colony , 1946, and Ten Year Plan of 
Development and Welfare for Nigeria, 
1946; H.M.8.O., Report of West African 
Oilseeds Mission, 1948; T. A. M. Nash, 
The Anchau Rural Development and 
Settlement Scheme (H.M.S.O.), 1948; and 
Margaret M. Ureen, Ibo Village Affairs, 
1949. 

Njger Territory (Fr.), see Niger; Sene- 
gal, Upper. 

Night-blindness, see Nvctalopia. 

Night-blooming or Noctiflorous Plants, 
are plants which have adapted themselves 
so as to gain the fertilising services of 
moths and a few other nocturnal insects. 
All of them are strongly scented and most 
very fragrant, and on that account are 
valued in the garden. Most of these 
plants bear showy white flowers, and those 
that are tinted yellow, pink, or blue have 
their texture such that they are conspic- 
uous In the lighter hours of the summer 
night. The commonest instance amongst 
wild plants is the white bladder campion, 
a member of a genus that exhibits a 
variety of devices for securing fertilisation 
by insects. Most of the tobacco plants 
( Nicotiana ) close their flowers and allow 
them to droop in tbo daytime, raising 
them in the evening, opening out and 
emitting a penetrating hut very sweet 
odour. In some plants the flowers last 
for a number of nights, but others open 
and fall in one night. Other familiar 
garden noctlflors are the jasmines, the 
tree of sadness, the marvel of Peru, the 
night-blooming cactus, the nlght-soentod 
stock, dame’s violet, and the evening 
primrose, none of which alre natives of 
Britain. 

Nighthawk, anothor name for the Brit, 
nightjar. Also the best -kilo wn species 
iChordiles virginianus or OL popetue ) of 
Uhordlles, a genus Canrimulgus (goat- 
sucker). It is the nightpawk of N. 
America and ha % a wldef range from 
Canada to Brazil. See Goatsucker. 

Night Heron, or Nycticorax, genus of 
birds of the family Ardipdm of very 
wide distribution. They orp most active 
at night. Of about nine! species, jV. 
griseiut alone visits Britain. $ The bird Is 
23 in. long, and its plumage is beautifully 
coloured, the bock being greenish-olive 
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and tho breast wine coiour; long white 
plumes are borne on the head. 

Nightingale, Florence (1820-1010), the 
reformer ot hospital nursing, b. at Florence. 
While quite young, she did much philan- 
thropic and social work in England, and 
in 1844 visited many hospitals and refor- 
matories in Europe. In 1851 she trained 
as a nurse at an institution of the Protes- 
tant Deaconesses at Kaiserswcrtli, on the 
Rhine, and on her return to England 
devoted herself to the Governesses’ 
Sanatorium in connection with the 
London Institute. At tho beginning of 
the Crimean war the wounded soldiers 
suffered so terribly from the inefficiency 
of the nursing dept, that Florence N. 
volunteered her services and sailed with 
thirty-four nurses in 1854. Her self- 
sacrlilcing services to the wounded made 
her name famous throughout Europe. 
She wrote sev. pamphlets on nursing and 
hospitals, and a fund, the Interest on 
which amounts to about £1800 per annum, 
was raised in 1857 for the purpose of 
training nurses, now carried out at St. 
Thomas’s and King’s College Hospitals. 
The newly available Verncy -Nightingale 
papers afford interesting details of her 
relationships with Beqjamln Jowett (who 
wanted to marry h<*r), Kkhard Mo nc-k ton 
Milnes (also a great admirer), Sidney 
Herbert, and the poet Arthur Hugh 
Clough, both also intimate friends. 
See lives by Miss Tooley, 1904: Sir E. T. 
Cook, 1913; R. Nash and A. Short, 1925; 
a. C. Willis, 1931; and C. Woodham- 
SmJth, 1949; also L. Strachcy, Eminent 
Victorians , 1918. 

Nightingale ( Luscinia megarhgnca 1, most 
famous of the warblers, or indeed of any 
song-birds. The male bird arrives from 
N. Africa, In the middle of April, a few 
days before the female, going almost 
invariably to the woods and copses 
which have always been the haunts 
of its species ; but the distribution is very 
local, being confined to tho S. and Midland 
cos., though sometimes found in the W. 
Tho N.’s song on a calm night in May or 
June has a perfect setting; but it Is 
impossible to exaggerate the beauty of its 
song, which is unique in its variety and 
sustained melody. Contrary to the 
popular idea, the song can be heard by 
day as well as at night-time. The 
nest is made often on the ground, of dry 
grass and leaves, and in it are laid four 
to Bix olive-green eggs. The male's song 
continues until the young are hatched. 
The female is slightly smaller than the 
male, but exhibits no definite distinc- 
tion of plumage. The upper parts are 
chestnut-brown ; the long rounded tail is 
reddish-brown, and the breast is dull 
greyish-white, tinting to brown. The food 
is mainly composed of»caterpillars, other 
insects, and small worms; hut fruit is 
sometimes eaten. Tho winter migration 
iff begun as early as July, and is completed 
before the end of Aug. Ns. are some- 
times kept in captivity, but need much 
careful management, L, philomela t the 
thrush N. of E. Europe, is a loudor but not 
such a sweet songster. Tho Persian N. (L. 
A q/tei), is said to lie the bulbul of the poets. 


Nightjar, see, Goatsucker. 

Nightmare, see under Dreams; Freud. 
Sigmund. 

Nightshade, name given especially to a 
number ot plants ot the family Solanacew. 
The deadly N. (Atropa belladonna) is 
the most dangerous of Brit, poisonous 
plants. Every part of the plant has the 
poisonous principle, atropin ( q.v .). The 
berries are large and black, and except for 
the persistent calyx, resemble cherries; 
they are often mistaken for an edible 
fruit by children, with fatal results. It is 
a stout, erect plant, 3 or 4 ft. tall, with 
large ovate leaves and solitary drooping 
bell-shaped flowers, purple in colour; 
happily it is not common. Frequently 
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mistaken for it are the woody N., or 
bittersweet ( Solanum dulcamara ), a com- 
mon twining plant in hedges with droop- 
ing clusters of purple flowrers with yellow 
anthers, and the black N. (S. nigrum), a 
small upright plant with drooping white 
flowers with yellow anthers. These also 
are poisonous, and frequently cause loss 
of livestock. Enchanter's N. is Oirceea 
lutetiana (family Onagraceee). 

Nigra, Constantino, Count (1827-1907), 
It. diplomatist, who carried on the 
traditions of Cavour for more than forty 
years, was b. at Castlehmovo, Turin. Italy, 
and studied law at the Thrin Univ. In 
1851 he entered the diplomatic service 
and became secretary to Cavour. He 
was for many years minister plenipoten- 
tiary in Paris, then ambas. in St. Peters- 
burg (1876), London (1882). and Vienna 
(1885). He ed. popular It. songs, and the 
correspondence of Cavour and comtesse de 
Clrcourt. 

Nigri Sembllan, see Negri Skmbilan. 

Nigritia, see Nigeria; Sudan. 

Nihilism (Lat. nihil, nothing) as a philo- 
sophic term dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and may bo said to signify that 
sceptical attitude of mind which denies 
everything, even existence. In more 
modem times, however, N. came to stand 
for an amorphous body of social and 
political discontent which manifested Itself 
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among the Russian educated classes. Its 
currency in Russian intellectual circles 
owed much to Turgenev’s famous novel, 
Fathers and Sons, when the chief pro- 
tagonist of the creed recognises no 
authority, doubts every general principle 
and value, and asserts the freedom of the 
sovereign individual. It was essentially 
a philosophical and literary school without 
any political aotiou of its own. However, 
from the fact that in so far as N. was given 
a political direction it aimed at a recon- 
struction of society on a communistic 
basis, and as, in order to attain that end, 
Nihilists did not scruple to use the most 
violent means (their most prominent 
victim was the Tsar Alexander II., who 
was assassinated by bombs on March 1 
1881). N., in the popular mind, became 
a synonym for anarchism (q.r.). But the 
groat bulk of Nihilists in Russia took no 
part whatever in the political struggle, 
and were content to devote their energies 
to such matters as education, the raising 
of the status of women, etc., and to making 
known their ideals through the channels 

literature and art. During the last 
decade or two prior to the First World 
War, the term N. became more and more 
obsolescent, for the politically minded 
reformers had become identified with 
definite political creeds and parties. See 
also Russia. History. See J. B. Hopkins, 
Nihilism, 1881; K. Oldenburg, Dcr 
russischer Nihilismus von seinen A lifangen 
bis zur Geaenwart , 1888 : Prince P. Kropot- 
kin, Memoirs of a Itei'olutwnist, 1899, and 
The Terror in Russia , 1911: II. E. Read, 
The Philosophy of Anarchism , 1940; E. 
von Schenck, Europa ror de.r Deutschen 
Frage , 1940; and A, Weber (trans. by 
R. F. C. Hullk Farewell to European 
History; or, the Conquest of Nihilism, 
19*7. 

Niigata, open port of Hondo, Japan, 
160 m. N.W. of Tokio. Tea is grown 
throughout the dlst., and tbore is trade 
with Siberian ports. The production of 
petroleum has been developed, and there 
is a large mainif. of lacquer-ware. Pop. 
150,900. 

Nijar, tn. of .Spain in the prov. of 
Ahneria, on the R. Artal, about 6 m. from 
its mouth. Wheat, esparto, fruit, and 
olives are grown, and lead, iron, and 
manganese arc obtained in the dist. Pop. 
13,000. 

Nijinsky. Vaslav (h. 1890), Russian 
ballet dancer and choreographer. His 
family, of Polish origin, bad been dancers 
for many generations. He was b. at 
Kiev and at the age of ten entered the 
Imperial .School of Ballet as a student 
-under Nicolai Legat. His extraordinary 
talent soon became evident, and in May 
1908 he graduated as a member of the 
Imperial Ballet, making bis d6but at the 
Mariinsky Theatre in the ballet of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. Two years later he re- 
signed becan.se. It i&believed, the propriety 
of his costume GHzelle was questioned. 
By this time, however, he had won u 
European reputation with his creation of 
the parts, among others, of the Egyptian 
slave in Bakst’s Scheherazade and of 
Harlequin in Fokine’s Carnaval during 


the seasons of Russian ballet organised 
in Paris by Diaghilev in 1909 and 1910. 
Early in 1911 no left Russia with the 
independent company which Diaghilev 
formed with headquarters in Monte Carlo. 
During the seasons held there and at 
Paris, Rome, Berlin, and London over the 
next two years N. added to his triumphs — 
particularly in Fokine’s ballets, Le Spectre 
de la Rose and Petnnichka , in which there 
was scope not only for N.'s genius as a 
dancer but also his great dramatic ability. 
In 1913 N. succeeded Fokino as maitre de 
ballet , and in L'aprts-midi d'un faune, 
Les Jeujr , and Le Sucre du printemps he 
created a new nou-classical stylo of 
dancing, violently controversial at the 
time. In Aug. of that year he wont to 
S. America with the Ballets -Russes and 
ou arrival at Buenos Aires he marriod 
Romola de Pulszky. a member of the 
company, the daughter of an aristocratic 
Hungarian family. The marriago caused 
a break with Diaghilev, and N. en- 
deavoured to maintain a London season 
with his own company. He was entirely 
unsuited to the administrative work 
involved ancl his health broke down. On 
the outbreak of the First World War he. 
his wife* and daughter Kyra were Interned 
in Hungary, but in 1915 ho was allowed to 
go to the U.S.A. where ho again joined the 
Ballets-Russes. His new ballet Tyl 
Eutenspiegel to music by Strauss was 
produced in New York in 1916 but was 
ineffectual. The Amer. tour was followed 
by a short season in Madrid and Barcelona 
at the invitation of Diaghilev. A S. Amer. 
tour undertaken by N. in the summer of 
1917 proved a failure and was the end of 
his association with the Ballets-Russes. 
He retired to St. Moritz. His mental In- 
stability, noticeable 4jyen in the earlier 
years devoted to his art almost to the 
exclusion of normal adult responsibility, 
now became more evident. In 1918 ho 
was pronounced insane and his career 
ended. He was the greatest, of male 
dancers, the role of which he revolution- 
ised. His technique, interpretation, and 
characterisation amounted to genius, com- 
bined with a wonderful lightness of move- 
ment. It is said of him that he defied the 
law of gravity, appearing to descend 
through the air more slowly than ho rose. 
See also Ballf.T. See O. VV. Beaumont, 
Nijinsky, 1932, and Koiuola Nijinsky, 
Nijinsky , 1933. 

Nijmegen, Nimeguen, or Nymwegen, tu. 
in tk© prov. of Gelderland, Holland, on 
the R. Waal. It was formerly the resi- 
dence of the Carolingian emperors, and 
the beautiful park called the Valkhof is 
built on the site of the old palace. Another 
interesting feature of the to; is the Uroote 
Kerk of St. Stephen, which ?wae originally 
built In 1272, and contain® a monument 
of Catherine of Bourbon (d. 1469). There 
are extensive manufs. of beer, Prussian 
blue, and leather, as well is of pottery, 
cigars, and gold and silver Work. 

Nijmegen figured prominently in the 
Anglo-Amer. operations on the W. front 
iu Sept. 1944, being involved in the plan 
to acquire flanking bridgeheads across the 
lower Rhine beyond the main fortifications 
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of the Siegfried line ( q.v .) in the hope of 
quickly turning the Grp. N. flank and so 
ending tho war earlier than might have 
been expected. This operation to seize 
the lower Rhine bridges comprised an 
airborne operation to capture the vital 
bridges over the Maas. Waul, arul lower 
Rhine at. Grave, Nijmegen, and Arnhem 
and a land operation, on a very narrow 
front with a one-road communication 
most of the way. to advance through 
Eindhoven and Nijmegen. The Brit. 
1st Airborne Biv. was dropped furthest 
N. in the Arnhem urea, the U.S. 101st 
Airborne Biv. N. of Eindhoven, and the 
U.S. 82nd Airborne Biv. in the Nijmegen 
area (Sept. 17). This latter div. soon 
captured the area between Grave and 
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Nijmegen s>o that the armoured advunce 
on tiio tn. of Nijmegen itself was rapid. 
But Nijmegen was strongly held by the 
(Jem., as also was the very important 
five-span road bridge of steel and concrete 
crossing the Waal. An attempt to get 
through to the bridge on Sept. 19 failed 
against the Ger. anti-tank guns sited in 
houses near the approaches. On the next 
day a regiment, of the 82nd Biv. surprised 
the Gers. holding the N. approaches. The 
Brit, troops, meanwhile, had seized the 
S. end, anil the ullied armour then crossed 
the bridge and advanced 2 m. to the N. 
Tn the next few days there wits touch 
confused and heavy fighting between 
Nijmegen and Arnhem. Repeated Ger. 
attacks against the thin allied line of com- 
munications necessitated the temporary 
withdrawal of armour from Nijmegen 
to keep the single road open; but gradu- 
. ally, as the line was Ktcjengthcnod, a firm 
front was estab. along the Waal and 
Maas (for further details see under Wes- 
tern Front in Second World War). 

Nearly the whole shopping area of 
Nijmegen was destroyed by bombing and 
shelling; but soon after the war temporary 
shops of good design were erected as an 
emergency measure in order to obviate the 
risk of the tn. losing its trade to the rival 


tn. of Arnhem before it could rebuild Its 
devastated commercial centre. A new 
double-track road has been constructed 
between Nijmegen and Arnhem. Pop. 
95,000. 

Nijni -Novgorod, see Gorkt. 

Nijni-Tagil, tn. in the Sverdlovsk Region 
of the R.S.F.S.R., 140 m. E. of Perm. 
Tiiere are chemical plants, m whine -tool, 
armament, and steel works, and railway 
workshops. JPop. 159,900. 

NikA (Gk. vim), in Gk. mythology, the 
goddess of victory, and, according to 
Hesiod, the daughter of Pallas and Styx, 
by whom she was sent to fight on the side 
of Zeus against the Titans. She is 
generally represented as winged, and with 
a wreath anil a palm branch. As herald 
of victory she also has the wand of Hermes. 
In the fifth century b.c. a temple was built 
in her honour at Athens. 

Nikko, or Hatsiisi, tn. of Hondo, Japan, 
80 m. from Niigata. It is one of the chief 
religious centres of the country, and is 
much visited on account of its famous 
temples and the sepulchres and sanctuaries 
of the first and third shoguns of the 
Tokugawa dynasty. Pop. 5000. 

Nikolas of Cusa, see Cusa. 

Nikolayev (Nikolaev), tn. and naval 
station of Russia, on the Black Sea, 41m. 
N.W. of Kherson. There are immense 
shipbuilding yards, and aiioatingdock for 
armoured ships. N. has also steam flour- 
mills (at the riv.-port are the largest grain 
elevators in Europe), iron and machinery 
works, railway wagon works, and saw- 
mills; it nianufs. soap, tobacco, vinegar, 
carriages, and agric. implements. N. is 
the chief port for the export of cereals 
from the most fertile areas of S.W. Russia. 
Iron from Krivoi Rog and manganese from 
Nikopol are also exported. Like Kherson, 
it has developed at the expense of Odessa, 
both being more conveniently situated for 
the grain exports of the Ukraine. N. is 
cap. of a region of the same name, having 
a pop. of 629.000. Pop. of tn. 167,100. 

Nikolayevsk (Nikolaiev): 1. Tn. in the 
Khabarovsk, ter. of the R.S.F.S.R,, on 
the R. Amur, 23 m. from its entrance into 
tho Pacific. Timber from the coniferous 
lores is to the north of Khabarovsk is 
carried down t lie Amur to the port of N. 
N. is tin* centre for the Amur fisheries. 
Millions of tins of preserved fish are pro- 
duced at its mechanised canneries. Pop. 
10,500. 2. Tn. in the Saratov Region, 

sec Pugachev. 3. Tn. of Poland, see 
SOSNOWIKC. 

Nikolsburg, or Mikulov, tn. of Moravia, 
Czechoslovakia. 26 in. S. of Briinn. It 
has a eh&teau of Prince Dietrichstein- 
MensdorlT. The preliminary treaty of 
peace between the Prussians and Austrians 
was signed here in 1866. Pop. 6000. 

Nikopol, tn. in the Zaporozhe Region 
of the Ukrainian SS.S.R., on the K. Dnieper, 
160 m. from its mouth. There are rich 
manganese mines in the dist.. 957.0W0 tons 
being produced before 1939. Pop. 57,800. 

Nikopoli, or NioopolU, fort. tn. of Bul- 
garia, on the Banubc, 24 in. N.N.E. of 
Plevna. The tn. was the scene of the 
defeat of Sigismnnd and his hosts in 1396 
by Bavezid I., and was captured and 
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burnt by the Russians under Kriidcner In 
1877. Pop. 6000. 

. Nikosia, ste.NicodiA. 

Nile (from the Semitic nihal, a riv.), 
longest and most important riv. of Africa, 
and only surpassed in length by the 
Mlssissippi-Missouri among tho 
riva. of the world. It rises in the 
vast lako of Victoria Nyanza, 
which stands at an altitude of 
3900 ft. above sea level. None of 
the rivs. which How into this lake 
is sufficiently large, in relation to 
the size of the lake, to be a source 
riv. The chief trib. is tho 
Kagera, flic length of which, from 
the xmree to Victoria Nyanza, is 
530 in. The Nilo leaves tho Vic- 
toria Nyanza at its N. extremity, 
and flows in a N.W. direction, 
passing through the Ibrahim and 
Koga Lakes. The riv. leaves the 
central African highlands at Fuu- 
vera and turns westward, being 
known now as the Somerset Nile. 
Between Fauvera and the Albert 
Nyanza the riv. falls at least 1000 
ft., with many cataracts, such as 
the Murchison Falls (118 ft.). 

After leaving this lake, and re- 
ceiving as a trib. the Semllke Nile 
'from Lake Albert Edward, the riv. 
begins its northerly course and 
soon flows through the plains of 
the E. Sudan. It is now navig- 
able, and is in character like a riv. 
of the lowlands, having a sinuous 
course. The main riv. Is split up 
Into sev. channels; at 7°’30' N. tho 
two main arms aro the Bahr-el- 
Jebel and the Bahr-el-Seraf, which 
Join again about U° 30'. The 
Bahr-el-Ghazal here flow’s into the 
main stream, and deflects it for a 
short distance to the E., but when 
tho 3obat joins it the course once 
more turns northwards. From 
Fashoda to Khartoum the riv. is 
known as the White Nile (Bahr- 
el-Abiad), and the name ‘Nile’ 
simply is given to it only aftdfc the 
junction with the Blue Nile (Bahr- 
el-Azrck), which joins it at Khar- 
toum. flowing from the Abyssinian 
tablelands. The Atbara is tho 
last trib.. which joins the Nile at u 
point 20U m. below Khartoum, 
and is a large riv. in tho rainy 
season, though greatly reduced in 
the dry. The Libyan and the lied 
Sea plateaus, which approach tho 
riv. in succession, are the cause of 
its sinuous course in Nubia. Bo- 
4 tween 16" and 24° N. lat. there are 
six groups of cataracts, the largest 
being at Wadi Haifa. From tho 
junction of the Atbara to the 
Sea the Nile does not roceive a single 
trib., the lower basin being hence very 
sniaU in area, vafpiiig in width from 1 to 
12 m., that Is t<Aay, the region over which 
the ann. inundations of trie riv. extend. 
This region increases from less than 
1 m. in Nubia to as much as 12 m. In 
upper Egypt, and it is the extent of the 
inundation which determines the pros- 


perity of the oountry during the ensuing 
season. N. of Cairo the delta of the Nilo. 
which has a width of 120 m. and an area of 
8500 so. m., commences, with many 
canals, lakes, etc*. Tho most important 
branches aro tho Dainletta and tho 



Rosetta, each having a length of 146 in. 

Irrigation was begun qy Mohammed 
AU; in 1842 he called in Ifougel Boy, a 
Frenchman, who built the, Cairo barrage. 
Water was conducted to the land by 
irrigation oanata, hut the control of the 
water robbed the land of slit, and its 
productivity decreased. Bey's barrage 
was used until 1883, when Brit, engineers 
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rebuilt it. Increasing: the depth of water so 
that It travelled down the Irrigation canals 
with increased velocity and carried the 
silt with it. The Asw&n (Assuan) dam, 
which was begun in 1895 and finished in 
1902, was heightened in 1912. From 
Dec. to Maroh the sluices are closed and 
the waters held until the maximum 
capacity of 24 milliards of cubic metres is 
reached. Before March and July the 
water is drawn off into the irrigation 
canals. S. of Asw&n for 200 m. the riv. is 
one large reservoir. Above the Asw&n 
dam is a barrage at Esna, made by placing 
suitable booms at an angle of 45° to the 
stream and there is another barrage at 
Assiut. Assiut dam gave new life to an 
irrigation system which was 3000 years 
old. A dam at Sennar, 170 in. S. of 
Khartoum, has been constructed to bold 
up the waters of the Blue Nile. It was 
finished in 1925, and is nearly 2 m. long. 
The Asw&n reservoir holds 5,500,000,000 
cubic metres of water, and the Gebol 
Aulia reservoir (completed in 1937) 
2000,000,000 cubic metres. New barrages 
have been constructed at the bifurcation 
of the Nile below Cairo to replace the 
existing structures which, having been 
built in 1861, were* unable to meet the 
conditions follovving the increase in 
summer supplies, the reclamation of 
considerable waste lands, and the earlier 
watering of food crops. The Mahmudick 
Canal, which connects the Rosetta 
with the Alexandria Nile, is of great 
commercial Importance. At high water 
there Is continuous communication be- 
tween Fort Berkeley and the sea, a 
distance of 2900 in., but iu periods of low 
water the cataracts impede the navi- 
gation. All the year round navigation is 
possible between Khartoum and Fort 
Berkeley (1090 m.), and also from the sea 
as far as Man sura (60 m.) on the Damietta. 
and as far as Kafr-el-Zayab (70 in.) on 
the Rosetta branch. The ann. rise of the 
middle and lower Nile is duo to the 
periodical rains of Abyssinia and equa- 
torial Africa. The White Nile consti- 
tutes a more uniform source of supply, 
whilst the Blue Nile ami the Atbara. 
when swollen by three months* rain, cause 
the inundating floods. A scries of ueW 
projects has been formulated to bring the 
Nile under control so that every possible 
ruble foot of its water will be utilisable. 
The principle of the projects is ‘century’ 
or continuous storage, enabling the maxi- 
mum supply in abundant years to be con- 
served for lean years, The first of the 
new projects is the Owen Fulls dam on 
Lake Victoria, the object being not only 
to utilise to the greatest possible degree 
the waters of the White and Blue Niles 
and their tribs., but also to safeguard 
against flooding and* its eonoomitant 
famine. At present much water goes to 
waste, for excess supply from years of 
plenty cannot bo stored. Yet in low years 
all the water that can be Btored from the 
flood still falls short of normal crop re- 
quirements. Evon if Its sire permitted, 
excess water could not be stored in a 
reservoir like Asw&n because of evapora- 
tion losses. Adequate storage is possible 


only in the great lakes of central Africa— 
Victoria, Albert, Kioga, and Tana. On 
these lakes evaporation and rainfall are 
nearly equal and, in fact, rainfall may 
exceed evaporation. In the great lakes a 
far greater volume of water could be stored 
without much increase In surface area, 
and therefore in evaporation, an important 
consideration when a reservoir may be 
held at high levels tor many years. The 
White Nile’s capacity Is, however, limited 
by the swamps of the Sudd, N. of Mon- 
galla. In these swamps a high proportion 
of the flow is lost through evaporation and 
plant transpiration, so that out of 100 
cub. ft. leaving Mongalla, only 62 reaches 
Asw&n. It is therefore planned to cut a 
by-pass canal, the Jonglei diversion, round 
the swamps. Its size will depend on the 
discharge, and the velocity of the water 
must be sufficient to prevent the growth 
of weeds and papyrus. Lakes Victoria 
and Tana are to be the main reservoirs. 
Lakes Albert aud Kioga being used as 
regulators. At the outlet from Tana 
there would be a hydro-electric station, 
as at Owen Falls. At present about 

6.000. 000 feddans (or ac.) is irrigated jn 
Egypt, and less than 500,000 in the Sudan. 
Tho new projects would supply enough 
water for 7,000,000 feddans in Egypt and 

2.000. 000 in the Sudan. The whole 
scheme may take twenty to twenty-five 
years, and it may be aw long as twenty 
years more if there were a succession of 
bad years before the Victoria reservoir fills. 
The Owen Falls dam, a concrete and 
masonry structure over 400 yds. long and 
30 yds. high, should take about four years- 
to build (The Times , Aug. 11, 1949). The 
Nile lias the longest basin of any riv.. 
although the area of that basin (1,107,227 
sq. in.) is surpassed by those of the- 
Amazon and Mississippi; the length from 
the outlet at the Victoria Kyartza is 3473 
m. Considering the great importance of 
the Nile to Egypt, it is not surprising that 
in auot. times it was deified, and has 
always been regarded with the utmost 
reverence; the height of the flood has been 
recorded annually since at least 3600 B.e. 
It was not until the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century that the question of the 
source of the Nile was finally settled. Sir 
J. H. Speke discovering the Victoria 
Nyanza in 1858; Bruce had in 1770 dis- 
covered the source of the Blue Nile. 

See Sir S. \V. Baker, Nile Tributaries 
of Jbyssinia. 1880; Sir H. Johnston, 7'he 
Nile Quest. 1903; W. E. Oarstin, Report 
upon the Basin of the Upper Nile, 1904; 
Id. U. Lyons, Physiography of the Nile and 
its Basin , 1906: J. II. Speke, Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile, 1908 ; Sir W. Will- 
cocks and J. X. Craig, Egyptian Irrigation r 
1913; A. Moret, Le Nu el la civilisation 
Agyptienne, 1926; E. Ludwig, The Nile 
(Eng. tranfe., 1940); and H. E. Hurst and 
R. P. Black, The Nile Basin , 1945. 

Nile and Red Sea Railway was opened 
in Jan. 1006. As its name indicates, it. 
establishes communication between the- 
Nile and the Red Sea. The line runs from 
Berber on t he Nflo to Port Sudan, situated 
45 m. N. of Suaktn, on the Red Sea. 

Nile, Battle of the (1798), see ABOVKifU 
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Nile, Blue, see Bahr-kl-Azrek. Nile between that riv. and the Pibor- 

Nlle Province (now Northern Provinoe), Sobat in the Upper Nile prov. The N. 
prov. of Uganda, Central Africa, Brit, include the Dinka (or Denka.g.r.), the Nuer 
protectorate comprising the dists. of (q.v.), and Shi lluk (a. v.) tribes, together with 
Karamoja, Liu i go, Acholi. and W. Nile, oue or two smaller tribes such as the 
The soil is fertile, and coffee, cotton, and Anuak. All these tribes, besides being tall 
Indigo are grown; there are rubber and and long-headed, are very dark-skinned 
ebony trees. and woolly-haired, their skin having no 

Nilea: 1. Tn. of Trumbull oo., Ohio, sign of the coppery tinge notlcoable In the 
U.S.A., on the Mahoning K., 54 m. E.8.E. shorter, rounder-headed folk dwelling in 
of Cleveland. The chief industries are tlie the S. part of the Bahr-el-Ghuzal prov. 
manuf. of sheet iron and steel boilers, rail- Although their features are usually coarse 
way cars, chemicals, etc. Pop. 17,000. and their noses broad (‘ platyrrhine’) 
2. Tn. in Berrien co.. Michigan, U.3.A., on there may, among the Hhilluk, he found 
both banks of the 8t. Joseph R. It is a men with long, well-shaped faces, thin 
railway centre, ships fruit and livestock, lips, well-modelled foreheads, and noses 
and manufs. dour, furniture, etc. Top. the reverse of coarse. The Denka and 

11,000. Nuer have broader noses than have 

Nile, White, see Bahr-el-Abiad. the Shilluk. Temperamentally the N. 

Nilgai, see Nylghau. offer a strong contrast to all other Sudan - 

Nilgiri, or Neilgherry Hills (Blue Mts.), ese peoples. They are aloof, proud, 
plateau in India, 8. of Mysore, with a tenacious of their traditional beliefs, and 
general elevation of 6500 ft., the highest very religious, asking nothing of the white 
peak being Dodabetta (8760 ft.). The man except to be left alone, and only 
hills were first explored by Brit, officers yielding slowly to the unremitting 
in 1814. The climate Is healthy anrl pressure brought to bear by the gov. 
invigorating. The area is a dist. of and missionary. These characteristics 
Madras prov., totalling 989 sq. m. with a arc common to the N., but are more 
pop. of 209,700. marked in the Denka and Nuer than in 

Nilometer is. as its name indicates, an the Shilluk. The .Sudanese represe.n- 
arrangcraent for measuring the height tatives of the Xilo-llamites are less 
of the Nile in Egypt. There wero sev. markedly characterised physically than 
such arrangements in anct. times, as the the N. I linguistically the majority of 
height of the riv. was then, as now, the the tribes included in the group are 
factor which determined the country’s related to such Htrongly hamlticised 
measure of prosperity for the year. On peoples of Kenya colony as the Masai and 
the is. of Elei dm nt ine, near Asw&n, there Nandi (tribes termed by some anthro- 
is a N. which dates back to Egyptian pologfsts as half-Hamites). The main 
times. It was extended by the Roms., distribution of the Nilo-Iiamites is in the 
and repaired by tho Khetlivo Ismail in Kenya highlands and are not further 
1870. On the is. of Rhoda, opposite treated in this article, which is more 
Cairo, there is another, famous N., which concerned with the tribes of the Nilotic 
was constructed during the reign of Caliph or Anglo -Egyptian Sudan. 

Al-Mutawakhul (847). It consists of a The N. arc moofely herdsmen, cattle 
square well, which is connected with tho lining of the highest importance to them, 
Nile by a canal: in tho centre is an octag- for there is barelv enough grain to 
onal marble pillar, .graduated in cubits fc»-<l the people and make beer. They 
{’M 386 in.). If tho rise reached 19 cubits carry spear and shield and wooden clubs, 
it was fairly good, 22 excellent, but 24 They dislike clothing; men go nuked or 
ruinous; the average rise at Cairo is from wear a cloth over the shoulders. The 
24 to *Ji» ft. Other Ns. In anct. times were hair of tin* head is often worked into an 
situau rl at Philo*, Edfu, Esna, Memphis, Hiiborate headdress. Women wear leather 
Ekhmin. etc.; modern gauges are now j petticoats reaching to the knee. Ivory 
situated at Cairo, AswAn. Berber, and t bracelets are worn above the biceps, 
Khartoum in the main riv. and sonic ; * mailer ones at wrists. They have a 
on the tribs. 1 clan organisation, as indeed have ail 

Nilotos, one of two large groups of ! great sub-racial units of the Sudan. The 

hanmiei-ed Negroes of tin* Ynglo- i mill-maker is a well-estab. institution 
Egyptian Sudan, the other being known j among all the racial units. With the 
as the N’ilo-Hamites. The latter belong ' X., however, tho rain*rnnkor is more 
to the Bari section of the Bari-Masai j than an expert. With tho .Hhilluk and 
linguistic group for which it is difficult • Denka he is a divine , king in whom 
to find an appropriate name, though j is immanent an ancestral spirit and who, 
linguistically the term is permissible. ! by prayer, moves a god tn the ffrmument 
Physically both groups are distinguished ! to send rain. These divine rulers arc. 
by dolicoccphalic skulls and arc of vcr> j or were, killed ceremonially for the benefit 
tall stature. These characteristics, most ' of their people. • It is .a belief of the 
marked in the N. f leave little doubt that . Denka that the ruler tikes the food of 
stature greater than either parent stock the land with him to the grave: but if 
la one of the re-mi ts of tho mixing of Negro the underlying idea of this belief Is the 
and H&initw The X., numerically the spiritual unity of raln-ffiaker, rain, and 
strongest of tho sub -racial units of the* vegetable food (an idea which Is not 
Sudan, occupy a vast area from 12° north limited to the Denk/t or even to tho X. 
lat. well into Uganda, including in the W. as a whole), it is curious that the belief 
by far the greater part of the basin of the is not recorded of other tribes. Like 
Bahr-cl-Ghazal, and extending E. of the i other African peoples, the N. have a 
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rofound belief in magic, this everywhere 
einff the greatest obstacle facing the 
administration in attempting to impose 
European conceptions of justice, for magic 
is woven into the whole structure of 
African society and is an essential feature 
of the African’s social heritage. Every- 
day life with tho N. (as of the Nuba 
(<y.r.) and other races) is based on the 
kinship system. Tho family, in its 
narrowest sense, is associated with a 
wider circle of relatives, all of whom are 
constrained by more formal regulations 
than in W. society. Kinship terms are 
used among the group of persons linked 
together by the system, and an under- 
standing of the system is necessary to an 
analysis of tho position in which each 
individual stands to his relative and of 
his obligations and privileges, and the 
forms of etiquette by which he is bound. 
Polygamy, as with so many African 
tribes, is a social institution of the; N. 
Each wife owns her own hut and is indi- 
vidually responsible for the care and 
feeding of her own children. Contact 
with the white man has, for two decades 
or more, produced two great changes 
among the N., and peoples of the Sudan 
generally: the abolition of tribal warfare 
and the diminution of the public status 
of the medicine-man Witch-doctor), 
tho Individual who throughout the 
Anglo-Egyptlan Sudan is known ns 
kojur (a word of unknown etymology ). 
though the private personal prestige of 
the successful medicine-man is probably 
almost as high as ever. Sec C. G. Selig- 
man and Uremia Z. Peligman, Pagan 
Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, 1 932. 

Nilotic Languages, see under Nkoho- 
Akrican Languages. 

Nilsson, Martin Persson (b. 187 1), 

Swedish archaeologist, was educated at 
Lund, Basic, ami Berlin Uni\K. Lec- 
turer in Gk. (11100) and prof, of classical 
arelueologv and unci. hist, from 1910 
at Lund Lniv., ho became Sat her prof, 
of classical literature at California 
1; niv. in 1030. N. has written manv 
works on arehieology and anet. Greece, 
including (trieehische Piste (1000): 
Primitive Time Reckoning (1020); A 
History of Creek Religion (1025); The 
Mi noan- Myre mean Religion and its 
Survival in Creek. Religion (1927): My- 
ve mean Origin of Creek Mythology (1031); 
and Homer and Myremr (1033). 

Nimar: 1. Pint, in the Nrrbiidda div. 
of the Central Prove, ol India, haviyg an 
area of 3357 sq. in. Colton, miltet, and 
hemp are the chief crops and there are 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton 
at Khaudwa, which is also the adminis- 
trative headquarters. Pop. 251,000. 
2. List, in the stale of Indore, on both 
banks of the Ncrbudda. with an area of 
3872 sq. m. Pop. 254.*00. 

Nimburg, in. of Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, on the Elbe. 20 in. N’.fc. of 
. Prague. Pop. 8000. 

Nimbus, see under Clot h. For tho 
meaning of the word in art see Aukkole. 

Nimeguen, see Nijmegen. 

Nimes, city of France, cap. of the dept, 
of (lard, 80 in. from Marseilles and 31 m. 


from Montpellier. It Is famous for Its 
Rom. remains, among which may be men- 
tioned tbe amphitheatre, which dates 
from about the second century a.d., and 
iH one of the best preserved in France. 
Besides this there are the Maison Carrie, 
a beautiful temple in the style of the 
Parthenon; the temple of Diana; the 
Porto d 'Auguste and the Porte ue France, 
two Rom. gates; and the Tour Magne, the 
oldest monument of the t.n.. which is still 
92 ft. high. Other buildings are the 
cathedral (St. Castor); the old citadel 
dating from 1687, and now used as a 
central prison; and tho former Jy<6e, 
which contains the public library and the 
museums. The city is the seat of a 
bishop. It is also one of the great S. 
markets for wine and brandy, and has a 
good trade in grain, groceries, and colonial 
wares. The chief manufs. are silk goods, 
upholstery, shawls, carpets, cotton goods, 
candles, machinery, boots and shoos, and 
bramly. Jean Nicot. who introduced 
tobacco into France, was from N., also 
Francois Guizoi , the historian, and Al- 
phonse Baudot, the novelist. Pop. 89,200. 
See JO. Espdrandicu, Le Pont du Hard et 
Vtuptedue de Nimes, 192(5, and La Maison 
Came a Nimes, 1929. 

Nimitz, Chester William ( b . 1885). Amor. 
Adm., b. in Fredericksburg, Texas. U.ri.A., 
son of Chester Bernhard N. Graduating 
from the U.fch Naval Academy. 1905, 
he became ensign in the. I'.fcS. Navy in 
1907. Having sev. years’ experience as a 
submarine ottleer before the First World 
War. N. was lieutenant -commander of 
the Atlantic submarine flotilla. 1916, and, 
in 1918. chief of stall to the commander 
of tin* Atlantic fleet’s submarine force. 
From 1933 to 1935 lie was commanding 
officer of the U.S.S., Augusta. Promoted 
to rear-admiral in June 1938, ho was 
chief of the bureau of navigation in the 
Nu\ y Dept. 1939-41. On Dee. 17, 1941, 
following the Jap. attack on Pearl Har- 
bour. the naval high command waa over- 
hauled and X. became commauder-in- 
chief of the Pacific fleet, with the rank 
of admiral. N. then reorganised his 
lighting groups and strategy, selecting as 
leaders Halsey, Mitseher, Kincaid, Spru- 
aucc.and Turner, lie was responsible for 
t lie rceonquest of the Solomon Is. in 
1912- 43, of the Gilbert. Is. in 1913, and of 
the Marianas and Marshalls in 1 944. With 
the withdrawal of the Jap. fleet to the 
inner sens there was a regrouping of the 
Amor, naval forces in the Paciflo. Gen. 
MaeArthnr was given the Seventh Fleet as 
part of his command, Adm. IlaNey was 
assigned to the Central Pacific as com- 
mander of the Third Fleet, which, with the 
Fifth Fleet under Adm. Spruance, was put 
under tho supreme direction of Adm. N. 
MaeArthnr invaded Leyte, aided by 
immense naval forces sent to his support 
by N. N. directed the initial stages of 
tho invasion of Okinawa (1945). i See 
Pacific Campaigns, or Far Eastern 
Front in second World Wak.i In 
Deo. 1.945 he was promoted to the five- 
star rank of fleet admiral of the F.S. 
Navy. In common with most distin- 
guished naval officers N. is opposed to the 
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merger of the armed services. In March 
1940 he was appointed by the United 
Nations as administrator for the plebiscite 
In Jammu and Kashmir (a.r.) in conform- 
ity with the terms of the last interim 
report of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. 

Nimonic, see under Nickel. 

Nimrod. According to Genesis a son 
of Cush and grandson of Uam, famous for 
his exploits as a hunter. He was at first 
ruler of Shinav. and afterwards founder 
of the Assyrian Tetrapolis (Resen, 
Nineveh, Uehoboth-Tr, and Calah). He 
is sometimes identified with the prln. 
hero of the Babylonian Izduhar legends, 
or ‘ N. Kpio.' 

Nimrod, see Afpkre.by, Charles 
James. 

‘Nine Days Queen,' see Grey. Lady. 

Nine-power Agreement, treaty made in 
1923 between Great Britain, tho U.S.A., 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Portu- 
gal, China, and Japan, to guarantee the 
sovereign independence and territorial 
and administrative integrity of China. 
The signatories pledged themselves to help 
China to maintain a stable gov./ while 
other clauses cstab. the principle of the 
‘open door' in Chinese trade and forbade 
the powers to seek special privileges in 
China. Japan violated the treaty in 1930 
by occupying Manchuria and by starting 
a* large-scale war in China in 1937. In 
that year the treaty was invoked and a 
conference of the signatories was held at 
Brussels (Nov.) but to no purpose. 

Nineteen Thirty-nine- Forty -five Star, 
see under Star (decoration). 

Nineveh, a cap. of anct. Assyria. Ac- 
cording to all account it was a city of size, 
strength, and magnificence. The auct. 
city is represented by two large mounds 
known as Kuvunjik and Nebi Yunus 
{•Prophet Jonah * : the site of the reputed 
tomb of the prophet Jonah), situated on 
the E. bank of the Tigris, opposite the 
modern city of Mosul. In the Neolithic 
period, there existed afemall vil. During 
the 'first three centuries of the Assyrian 
Empire, N. was a poor place, Sharrukiu 
(or Sargon) II. (721-705) had made his 
cap. successively at Ashur, Calah, and N., 
and then finally at Dur-Sharniklu or 
Khorsabad. The real founder of the 
great N. was Sargon Il.'s son aud suc- 
cessor, Sennacherib (704-681 B.c.). He 
planned the fortifications of this city, 
restored its temples, built its most magnifi- 
cent palaces, and gave it a system of 
waterworks : he conducted water from the 
hills by eighteen canals, and distributed it 
round the moats into the ponds and tanks 
within the city. It is computed that his 

r it palace contained not less than 10,000 
of walls lined with sculptured slabs. 
Ashurbanipal s reign (669-033 b.c.) was 
,the ‘golden age' of Assyria and of N. 
His important work was the ©stab. of the 
great royal library at X. In the temple of 
Nabu at N. one library had already been 
in existence at least since .Sargon II., but 
Ashurbani pal's library was to surpass alt 
others in else and importance. He sent to 
all the old temples of Babylonia and had 
copies made of their mythological epics. 


hymns, and incantations. Tens of thou- 
sands of clay tablets were collected, 
containing chronicles, medical and other 
scientific literature, dictionaries, religious 
literature, official dispatches, and archives, 
business documents, and letters. They 
form the basis of our knowledge of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian language, litera- 
ture, and hist. With the death of 
Ashurbanipal, the Assyrian period and 
that of N„ had really closed. The king- 
dom and N. continued for twenty years 
more, but they were tho years of a 
lingering death. 

The story of N.’s fall is told by a 
Babylonian day tablet preserved in the 
Brit. Museum: N. fell fn 612 b.c., the 
fourteenth year of tho Babylonian king 
Nabopolassar (625-605 b.c.). who was 
joined in the destruction of this city by 
Cyaxares the Medo and the Scythians. 
The destruction of N. was predicted by the 
prophet Zephaniah (ii., 13-15), and in 
tho book of Nahum (lit, 1-3) we have an 
ecstatic expression of delight at the 
prospect of ruin overtaking the hated city 
(‘bloody throughout’). N. in its prime 
was, no doubt, a city of great magnifi- 
cence. It was constructed of brick and 
enamelled tile, or of stone brought from 
the distant mts. It was surrounded by 
brick walls sixteen m. in length. Winged 
bulls and lions with human heads, and 
sculptured sphinxes with wings, guarded 
tho gates of the royal palace, while its 
numerous rooms were decorated with bas- 
reliefs, mouldings, and carvings, giving 
evidence of no little artistic skill. A vast 
number of reliefs and inscriptions are 
preserved in the Brit. Museum. 

search . — Early in the nineteenth 
century, Claude James Rich, resident of 
the East India Company at Bagdad, 
visited the mound Kuyuujfk (and others), 
where ho made slight excavations. In 
Dee. 1842, Raul Emile Bottu (of It. 
parentage), a Fr. vice-consul at Mosul, 
began digging on the site of N., but he 
worked there only for three mouths. Ho 
was followed by Victor Plaoe. Tho 
excavations, begun by a young English- 
man of Huguenot descent. Austen Henry 
bayard, in 1845, at Nimrtid (tho Biblical 
Calah) and Kuyunjik. constitute the next 
great landmark in the hist, of modern 
archaeology. In 1847 Layard discovered 
at N. the palace of Sennacherib, which 
was largely unearthed from 1S49 to 1851. 
In 1852. llormiizd Hussain (who had been 
one of Layard's helpers) continued the 
excafution of N. under the direction of 
Sir Henry C. Ituwlinson, the Brit, consul- 
general at Bagdad. RossaUi. who worked 
until 1854, laid tho good fortune to find 
Ashurbanipal's palace aful his great 
library. In Dec. 1872, Gcprgo Smith, of 
the Brit. Museum, announced that among 
the tablets from* N. he Bad found an 
account of the flood whljjh closely re- 
sembled that in the Bible. ,% This aroused 
so much interest that the Tktily Telegraph 
commissioned Smith to undertake farther 
explorations. George Smith worked at 
N. in 1873 and 1874. In 1876 and 1877, 
Rassarn again excavated, oil behalf of the 
Brit. Museum. Finally, also on behalf of 
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the Brit. Museum, in 1931-32, M. E. L. 
Mallow an (now prof, at the Institute of 
Archaeology , Unfv. of London) excavated 
the first prehistoric settlement at N., 
underlying the Assyrian levels. See A. 11. 
Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Habylon, 1853; C. J. (iadd, 
The Fall of Nineveh , 1923; S. Smith, 
Early History of Assyria. 1927; R. C. 
Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson, A 
Century of Exploration at Nineveh, 1929; 
JU. Meissner and D. Opitz, Ntudien sum 
Bit Hildni itn Nordpalast Assurbanaplis 
zu Ninive , 1940. 

Ningpo (Ning-po-fu, city of the calm 
waves), formerly Liampo, a treaty port 
and important trading city of Chekiang 
prov., China, on Takia or Ningpo R., 10 
m. from its mouth opposite Clmsan, and 
95 m. from Hangchow. Mauufs. include 
silks and other fabrics, gold, silver, and 
lacquered wares, carved wood, furniture, 
carpets, and confections. Tea, raw 
cotton, drugs, and straw goods are 
among the exports. Bamboos and rice 
are grown. There are salt works and 
fisheries near by. The ruined Pagoda or 
Obelisk (T’fen-feng-t’a) and the old Drum 
Tower are interesting buildings. N. 
contains numerous temples (e.g. that of 
‘the Queen of Heaven’), monasteries, 
schools, and clubs-,- and' <* fine library. It 
is noted as an important missionary 
centre. There was a Portuguese settle- 
ment from 1522 to 1545. A Brit, occu- 
pation took place in 1841-42, and in the 
latter year the port was opened to foreign 
trade by the treaty of Nanking. It serves 
as a distributing station for Shanghai. 
Pop. estimated at (1949) 218,800. 

Ningsia, prov. of Inner Mongolia, China, 
inhabited by Mongol -speaking Khalaks 
and Buriats. Through the centre of the 
prov. mil the Alaskan nits. Wheat, wool, 
and livestock are produced. The city of 
N. is the cap., and has canals for irrigation. 
Area 100,115 sq. m. Pop. 773,000. 

Ningyuan, see Kut-JA. 

N In fan. Saint (d. 432 7), missionary 
preacher, probably from Strathclyde. 
He wont to Romo and was ordained bishop 
of the S. Piets by Pope Wiricius in 394. He 
founded the church of Candida Casa, or 
Whithorn, in Wigtownshire, and dedicated 
it to St. Martin of Tours. According to 
Bede, he preached Christianity t o the Piets 
of all a. Scotland (is far N. as the Gram- 
pians. See Bede, Historia Fcrlesiastica 
und Allred of Ricvuulx, Life of St. Ninian. 

Ninon de l’Enclos (161 8 -1706fc sec 
L'Rnclos. 

Ninove, city in K. Flanders, Belgium, 
20 m. a.E. of Ghent, on the R. Bonder. 
There is a fortified city gate of the eigh- 
teenth century. It has manufs. of safety 
matches, cotton goods, linen, lace, silk, 
gloves, and shoes. Po*. 11,1 90. 

Niobium (or Columblum, Cb), symbol 
Nb; atomic number 41; atomic weight 
92 ‘91. Discovered by Hatchett. 1801. A 
'metallic chemical element, it is usually 
associated with tantalum, and occurs in 
the minerals tantalite, coluinbito. and 
fenrusonite. The metal is obtained by 
reducing the chloride with hydrogen in a 
red-hot iron tube, or by reducing the oxide 


with carbon in the electric furnace. It is 
a steel -grey metal of sp. gr. 7 00, bums 
on heating in air, and is soluble in warm 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Its resist- 
ance to corrosion makes it suitable for the 
manuf. of chemical apparatus. 

Niort, city of France and cap. of the 
dept, of Deux-Sfevres, on the R. Sfevrr- 
Niortnisc, 42 iu. E.N.E. of La Rochelle. 
It possesses a noted church of the fifteenth 
century, and an old castle iu which Mine 
de Main tenon was bom. The manufs. 
are boots and shoes, gloves, and brushes. 
Pop. 24,000. 

Nipigon, Lake, sixth largest of Ontario’s 
immense number of lakes, has an area of 
1750 sq. in. and 800 m. or shore line, and 
lies 35 m. N. of Lake Superior, in a forest 
reserve of over 7000 sq. m. It is 70 m. 
long and 50 m. wide, is exceedingly deep, 
and coutains over 1000 is. The ll. 
Nipigon drains the lake, and is the largest 
which tlows into Lake Superior. The lake 
is notable for the grandeur of Its scenery 
and its wild primitive surroundings. 

Nipissing, Lake, lake of Ontario, Canada, 
about half-way between Huron Lake and 
the Ottawa R. It is 50 m. long, 20 m. 
broad, and contains numerous is. The 
Sturgeon R. enters it on the N., and the 
outflow to Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, is 
by the Fr. II. 

Nippon, Niphon, or Dai Nippon, native 
name for the whole of the Jap. Empire. 
It is used particularly of the prin. Is. of 
Japan. Uonshiu. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japanese Mai 
Steamship Company Ltd.), most impor- 
tant steamship company of Japan, estab. 
In 1885. The Mitsubishi Kaislia and the 
Yubin Risen Kaisha, lines were formed 
as early as 1871. the two amalgamating 
(1876) as the Three Diamonds Company. 
In 1899 the Jap. Diet granted subsidies to 
the company’s European and Aiuer. lines, 
wliirli carried the mails. During the 
First World War further lines were added 
to the routes covered, including Java, 
Calcutta, New York, and the S. Pacific is. 
The near sea services were incorporated in 
1923 under Kinkul Yusen Kaisha and in 
1926 the Joyo-Eisen was absorbed. 

Nippur, or Niffer, was an anot. city of 
Babylonia, 100 m. S.E. of Bagdad. It 
was the seat of the worship of the Baby- 
lonian god, En-lil. Its hist, was con- 
tinuous from Neolithic times to the 
Parthian rulers. The temple of En-lil 
finally became a Selcuci&n fortress. Sec 
C. S. Fisher, Excavations at Nippur, 1905. 

Niquiran. Some scholars still use this 
term (while others prefer the term 
Nicarao. an abbreviation from Nicaragua) 
for the important language, now. extinct . 
which was spoken, at. the time of the Sp. 
conquest in the sixteenth century by the 
native pop. of the ter. lying between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Lake Nicaragua, 
und the neighbouring is. of this lake. 
Unlike Mangruc or Chorotega (which is a 
C hiaponecan dialect), the other prJu. 
language of Nicaragua, N. or Kahuat of 
Nicaragua beloi*gfe to Nohuat-lan lin- 
guistic family, being thus closely related 
to Aztec of Mexico and Pipll of Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. The origins 
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of the N. peaking people Is uncertain. 
According to some scholars (C. Thomas) 
they were a relatively recent colony, 
immigrated from the Pipil group of Sal- 
vador and Guatemala. According to 
W. Lehmann they immigrated in about the 
tenth century a.d. from Oholuta In 
Mexico, and were connected with the 
Toltec. However, all scholars agree that 
N. (together with Aztec, Pipil. and other 
dialects) was a branch of Nahuat. this 
being a subdivision of the ULo-Aztekan 
group of languages. The other two sub- 
divisions were Piman or Sonoran, and 
Shoshoneau. According to Sp. sources, 
the N. possessed codices written in picto- 
graphic script, but none lias been pre- 

Nirvana, highest state of spiritual 
attainment for the Buddliist. Existence 
is a continual passage from one state iuto 
the next, man s earthly life being but one 
episode. This * round’ of existence is 
but a veil over reality. If ignorance, 
desires, and all other ‘poisons’ can be 
removed, the individual is delivered from 
his fictitious individuality, and from the 
‘round.’ This is the state of N., and is 
completely discontinuous from the 
‘round.* N. cannot be deiined, since the 
terms used by man bear no relation to it. 

Nisan, see A me. 

Nish, or Nis, fortified garrison tn. of 
Yugoslavia, and cap. of the dept, of N., 
on the 1. b. of the Nishava. Its position 
is important from a strategic point of 
view', for it lies at the convergence of sev. 
of the important Balkan high roads, and 
also at a railway junction. It was cap- 
tured by the Bulgarians in 1915. It is 
aKo a centre of commercial activity. 
There is a railway repairing factory and 
an iron foundry. X. is the sec of a bishop 
and a royal residence. Constantine the 
Great was 6. there. Pop. 50,700. 

Nishapur, tn. of Kliorasan, Persia, 44 ni. 
S.W. of Meshed. Omar Khayyam was b. 
and buried here. There is trade in al- 
monds and other fruits, and textile goods. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Nisi, Decree, see under Divorce. 

Nisibis (< ailed Antiooha Mygdonise 
during the Macedonian rule), cap. of 
anct. Mygdonia. X'.E. Mesopotamia. It 
was taken by the Partliians in 149 B.o., 
and sev. times fell into the hands of Home, 
being raptured by Lucullua (68 n.c.), by 
Trajan tv.u. 116), and by Lucius Verus 
(a.d. 165 ). It was finally ceded by J ovian 
to the Persians in a.d. 363. The Armenian 
vll. of Nuibin, 85 in. S.E. of Diabekr, 
occupies the site. 

Nisi Prius (literally ‘unless before’). 
When the judges sit at the assizes to try 
civil actions they are still said to be 
‘sitting at X. P.,' though the words 
iV. P. have ln-d their original significance. 
N* P. denote-* no more at the present day 
than the commission by virtue of which 
judges are empowered to try civil causes 
at assizes. The Words N. P. originated 
in the writ orvenire facias (a writ ad- 
dressed to the sheriff of a co. where a par- 
ticular action was to be tried calling upon 
him to secure a jury) as altered in form by 
the Statute of Westminster II. to square 


with a prevalent practice by which incon- 
venionoo to jurors was avoided. Prior to 
this alteration, if jurors were summoned 
from any part of England whatsoever, 
they wore bound at least Ju theory to come 
up to Westminster (where the king’s courts 
then were) ami wait about until the case in 
which they were summoned came on. 
The result was that the inconvenience was 
partially mitigated by the practice of 
attorneys allowing the action to be 
pending in Westminster from term to term 
until such time as the justioes w T ore about 
to go ou circuit to the particular co. 
whence the jurors had been drawn, and 
then transferring the case to those justices 
as soon as it was certain they were coming. 
The Statute of Westminster II. provided 
that the writ of venire should contain 
words to the effect that the sheriff should 
command the jurors to come to West- 
minster on such a day in such or such a 
term. A’. P. (unless before) that day the 
justices appointed to take assizes should 
come into the co. iu which the cause of 
action lay. See also Assizes. 

Nith, Scottish riv., rising about 8 m. rt. 
of Cumnock, Ayrshire, which flows S.K. 
about 60 iu. through Xithsdale to enter the 
Solway Firth IU in. S. of Dumfries. 

Nithard (a.d. 790*844). Fr. historian, 
grandson of Charles I. lie met hN death 
fighting for Charles the Bald. His l>e, 
dissension thus filwrum Jouhnnd pu is a 
useful lust, of the Carloviugiun Empire. 

Nithsdale, William Maxwell, fifth Earl 
of (1670' 1714), supported the Jacobites in 
their rising of 1715. He was captured 
after the battle of Preston, imprisoned in 
the Tower anti condemned to death. His 
wife dev ised a plot and secured Ids escape; 
he tkd to Borne and joined the Elder 
Pretender. The storv of Ids llight was 
written by the countgsri of X'., and pub. in 
the Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quarus of Scotland. 

Niton, see Kado.v. 

Nitrates, see. NlTHUUKX. 

Nitre, or Saltpetre, potassium nitrate 
(KX’Oj); Chile saltpetre is sodium nitrate 
(X'aXOg). It is found oil the ground and 
impregnating the upper soil in India 
and Persia; sodium nitrate is found in 
Chile and Peru. The soil is lixiviated and 
the pure salt obtained by crystallisation. 
Potassium nitrate is used iu tin; niaiiuf. 
of gunpowder, sulphuric acid, and nitric 
acid, and in medicine as a diuretic and 
diaphoretic. .Sodium nitrate was used 
for tee munuf. of potassium nitrate ami 
-iiilphurie and nitric acids, and is an 
important fertilizer, it- Is now largely 
made synthetically. X\ , when heated 
evolves oxygen and is Converted into 
potassium nitrite. 

Nitrian Deaert, see Nation Larks. 

Nitrio Acid an<4 Oxide, >ste NmtooK.v. 

Nitriding (Nitrogen Ca|e Hardening), 
method of producing a very hard surface 
skin ou steels by heating In ammonia at 
500° C. for periods up to 96 hrs. A sur- 
face skin of nitrldo is formed on all steels 
by this treatment, but in ^ most cohos the 
skin is brittle. But with special ‘nitralloy’ 
steels, containing 1-4- 1-7 per cent of 
chromium and 0 9-12 per cent of alu- 
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minium, the skin becomes intensely hard 
and flrmly adherent. It resists wear and 
corrosion, and is used for surface harden- 
ing of gauges, spanners, gears, etc.; but 
it is not suitable for resisting severe 
localized pressure. The nitralloy steels 
possess mechanical properties comparable 
with those of a high tensile steel. 

Nitrification, process by which organic 
nitrogenous compounds in the soil are 
oxidised, the whole or greater part of the 
nitrogen being converted into nitrates, 
chiefly of calcium or potassium. It was 
believed to be a purely chemical process 
until 1877, when it was discovered to be 
due to the agency of minute bacteria. 
The process occurs In two stages, following 
the action of putrefactive bacteria which 
produce ammonium compounds; one type 
of bacteria oxidises these partly into 
nitrites, and another type completes the 
oxidation into nitrates. An adequate 
supply of oxygen arid water, darkness, a 
suitable temp., and the presence of 
alkaline salts are essential to the process, 
which is tins means by which plant foods 
are made available for the plants. Legu- 
minous plants are noted for the colonics 
of bacteria on their roots, which flx atmo- 
spheric nitrogen. Hence t he agric. practice 
of ploughing-iu a crop of clover, etc. 

Nitriles, esters of by'-' - gen cyanide or 
prussic acid. They form a series which 
may be prepared by heating the alkyl 
halogen compounds with potassium 
cyanide. The lower members, as methyl 
cyanide, or acetonitrile (f!tl*CN). and 
ethyl cyanide, or propionitrile (C*Hs’CK), 
arc colourless liquids with a somewhat 
pleasant odour, and arc miscible with 
water. The higher members are insol u ble. 
The N. have corresponding isomers known 
as isonitriles, enrbyhi mines, or isocyanides. 
They are poisonous colourless liquids of 
disagreeable odour. The aromatic N., 
e.g. CiHat'N*. ore also of importance. All 
N. on liydrolj sis with caustic potash yield 
the potassium salt of the corresponding 
acid, e.g. O II a ON + KOH -I- I1 2 0 » 
CH , COOK * NJI a . 

Nitrites, see Nttrouf.x, Comjmunds. 

Nitrobenzene (CallcNO*). nitrated deri- 
vative of benzene. It is usually prepared 
by slowly adding to ten parts of benzene a 
mixture of twelve parts of nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1 -45 and sixteen parts of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid ai a temp, under 
40° 0. The vessel should he kept moving 
so as to keep the various constituents in 
contact, and when all the acid has-been 
added, the mixture is heated to about 80 J 
for half an hour, and then cooled. The 
N. collects at the top of the vessel, and 
after separation and washing with water, 
when it forms the lower layer, it is dried 
over calcium chloride and distilled. X. 
is a pale yellow oil with* a strong smell of 
bitter almomls. It has a sp. gr. of 1*2 
at 20% and boils at 2Uf» ; It is very slightly 
soluble In water. 1 1 is used for the manuf. 
of aniline and benzidine, and for flavouring 
and perfuming purposes under the name of 
‘oil of mirbane,' in spite of it*? poisonous 
nature. (1:3) inetadi nitrobenzene is a 
solid, obtained by using a higher temp, for 
the nitration. Other Ns. are ortho-dinltro 


(1 : 2), para-dinifcro (1 : 4). and trinitro 
(1 : 3 : 5). which is an explosive. 

Nitro-cellulose, or Gun-cotton, com- 
pound formed by the action of nitric acid 
on cellulose. The word N. is a misnomer, 
and should bo ‘cellulose nitrates.* The 
chemical constitution of cellulose is itself 
a matter of doubt, and ordinary gun- 
cotton probably contains a mixture of 
nitrates, though C 6 H 7 0?(N0 3 )a is usually 
given as the formula. N. was prepared by 
Kchbnbein of Ilasle in 1846 by the action 
of strong nitric acid on cotton. In the 
modern method a mixture of concen- 
trated sulphuric and nitric acid is em- 
ployed, the idea being that the nitric acid 
is maintained in an anhydrous state in 
solution in the sulphuric acid, and that 
there is always suit! cion t excess of sul- 
phuric acid to take up any water wliieh 
may be produced during the reaction. 
Attempt* were made to utilise gun-cotton 
as an explosive, but without success until 
it. was produced in the form of a colloid 
by the action of certain solvents, as ace- 
tone (sre Cokuitr). The lower nitrates of 
cellulose arc used in the preparation of 
artificial silk and of celluloid. The danger 
arising from the inflammable nature of 
nitrated cellulose in films for cinemato- 
graph purposes has led to the employment 
of other cellulose compounds, with some 
measure of success. Collodion is a mix- 
ture of the lower nitrates with alcohol 
and ether. See Celleloid : Cotton; 
PVHOxvr.iv. 

Nitro-compounds, or Nitro-derivatives, 
those compounds which contain the 

,0 

compound radicle X t (as opposed 

s o 

to the grouping O X == O in the 
nitrites) directly attached to a carbon 
atom. When an aromatic compound 
such as benzene is treated with nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1 3 to 1 at ordinary temps., a 
mononitro-compound is usually produced; 
and. gem rail v speaking, the more concen- 
tre ted the acid and the higher the temp. 
cmploM'd. tlio J.UTAr will he the number 
of NO* group- introduced into the 
molecule. The product is in such cases 
a mixture of dinitro and trinitro deriva- 
tixes. The concentration of the acid is 
usually effected by mixing the nitric with 
a larger proportion of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, which effectively absorbs the 
water produced in the reaction, ami main- 
tains the nitric* acid in a concentrated 
condition. The N. are for the most, part 
yellow, stable, crystalline substances, 
unlv slightly soluble in water, but readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, etc.. The higher 
N. such as nitric acid and T.N.T. can l»e 
detonated and form widely used high 
explosives. With various reducing agents, 
ns tin. with hydrochloric ucid, N. are 
converted to amino-compounds, thus 
nitrobenzene (Ctl1«-NO«) is converted into 
amino benzene or aniline (Cafl 3 Nils'. The 
N. of the aliphatic bodies art' obtained 
by the uetlon of 41ver nitrite on a nlkvl 
halide, and only very rarely (e.g. with 
octane) by the action of nitric acid on the 
hydrocarbon. 
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Nitrogen, non -metal He chemical ele- 
ment. (symbol N, atomic number 7, 
atomic weight 14 008 (Fr. azote, without 
life). At ordinary temps, it is a gas, and 
occurs in an uneombinod state in tiie 
atmosphere, forming approximately 78-1 
per cent of air by volume, it also occurs 
combined with other elements in animal 
and vegctab lo substances; in various 
minerals os ammonium salts ; in the form 
of nitrates in Chile saltpetre and other 
deposits found in the soil. The gas Is 
colourless, tasteless, and odourless; it is 
slightly soluble in water, to a loss degree 
than oxygen; It is slightly lighter than air. 
Liquid N. boils at - 194 J C. and solidities 
to a white body at -'214° U. N. was dis- 
covered as a constituent of the atmosphere 
by Rutherford in 1 7 7 2. It was recognised 
as an extremely inert gas, and all attempts 
to bring about direct combination with 
other substances for a time failed. In 
1786 Cavendish showed that N. combined 
with oxygen in the neighbourhood of an 
electric spark discharge. This method 
was used by later investigators, and in 
1894 Lord Rayleigh demonstrated the 
presence of argon in the atmosphere by 
causing all tho N. in a sample to be com- 
bined in this way. In 1892 Sir Win. 
Crookes showed that the electric are 
caused the formation of a N. and oxygen 
compound. This has been put to com- 
mercial use. 

The artificial production of N. com- 
pounds derives its Importance from the 
port played by N\ in vegetable life. N. 
does not constitute a large proportion of 
tho elements contained in vegetable 
matter; but It is a very essential con- 
stituent, and, as far as is known, most 
plants are unable to utilise the N. of the 
atmosphere directly. The N. used in build- 
ing up the tissues of plants is contained 
in the soil in the form of nitrates, am- 
monium compounds, etc. These nitrates 
may owe their existence, in part, to the 
activities of certain micro -organisms which 
have the power of causing the combination 
of atmospheric N. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances cultivated land uses up the 
nitrates thus formed more rapidly than 
they can be replaced, so that the N. supply 
has been a problem to the agric. world. 
Experiments have been successfully made 
in the direction of cultivating bacteria of 
peculiar effectiveness as regards pro- 
duction of nitrogenous compounds, but 
the usual method is to dress the soil with 
manures consisting largely of nitrogenous 
material. The main source of nitrogenous 
manure was for long the nuturai dc- 

r its found in vast quantity in parts of 
and si. America, particularly Chile and 
Peru. The continued exportation of these 
nitrates gave rise to the apprehension that 
they would quickly become exhausted, 
and Sir Wm. Crookes predicted that this 
would happen in about 100 years. It 
therefore became of supreme importance 
that some tecjndcal method should be 
worked out ferine solution of the problem. 
In wartime it is of obvious significance 
that a country must be capable of pro- 
ducing sufficient supplies of N. compounds 
such as nitric acid, if it is to be inde- 


pendent of outside help. Indeed it is 
often said that the Gera, did not declare 
war in 1914 until they had perfected their 
method of making N. compounds from the 
air (see Nitrogen, Fixation or). What- 
ever the truth of the matter, Germany was 
in a position to be independent of outside 
supplies of nitrates when that war com- 
menced. 

N. is usually obtained from tho atmo- 
sphere by removing the oxygen. This may 
be done by passing a current of air over 
copper heated to redness, by burning 
phosphorus in a confined volume of air, or 
by the action of an alkaline solution of 
pyrogallol on air. It may also bo pre- 
pared by passing a current of chlorine 
through excess of ammonium hydroxide, 
or by heating ammonium nitrite or a 
mixturo of ammonium chloride and 
sodium nitrite. Rut perhaps one of the 
soundest methods is by the fractional 
distillation of liquid air. The gas obtained 
by removing the oxygen from atmospheric 
air contains argon and small quaptities of 
other gases besides N. All of these gases 
are so inert chemically that they can only 
be separated with difficulty. Chemically 
N. is inert, on the whole, but it will com- 
bine with magnesium to form a nitride, 
and with calcium. Tn 1 9 10 Strutt demon- 
strated that an electric discharge from 
Leyden jars acted upon a low pressure 
current of N. in such a way us to produce 
a continuance of the glow after the gas had 
passed the region of the discharge. Tho 
‘active nitrogen’ produced in tho change 
is capable of bringing about various 
changes which ordinary N. cannot do. It 
combines with nitric oxide to form N. 
peroxide, with mercury to give a nitride, 
and it possibly consists of single atoms. 
All attempts to liquefy it have failed. 
This luminous gas akp converts ordinary 
phosphorus into red phosphorus, while 
sodium and mercury combine with the gas 
w'hen heated within it. 

Compounds. — N. forms with oxygen 
five oxides: nitrous oxide (N a O), nitric 
oxide (NO), X. trioxido (N«0 3 ), N. di- 
oxide (N a Oi), and N. peutoxido (X 2 0 Q ). 
Nitrous oxide (N t O). or ’laughing gas.’ 
is prepared by heating ammonium nitrate. 
The oxide is a colourless gas with a 
pleasant odour and taste. It condenses 
at l:r C. under a pressure of 40 atmo- 
spheres. It Is .soluble in water, is easily 
decomposed by heat, and resembles 
oxygen in supporting combustion, but it 
can be distinguished from the latter gas 
by mixing it with nitric oxide, when no 
brown N. dioxide is farmed. It has 
marked anesthetic properties, and is 
used in dental practice to a great extent. 
There is a corresponding Oxyacid, Ilyno- 
nitrous acid (HjN*0»). forming salts called 
hyponitrftcs, of yrhioh thfe silver salt is 
most usually prepared. £ Nitric oxide 
(NO) is prepared by the action of dilute 
nitric acid on copper, or ay tho action of 
sulphuric acid on a mixture of potassium 
nitrate and ferrous sulphate. It is a 
colourless gas which readily combines on 
admixture with oxygen, forming reddish- 
brown fumes of N. dioxide. It is only 
sparingly soluble in water. It can be 
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converted into a liquid boiling at - 153-6° 
0. and into a solid which melts at — 167* C. 
The gas combines with ferrous sulphate 
to form an addition product which is 
easily decomposed by heat. This Is the 
basis of a common test for a nitrate. Thus 
if a nitrate is dissolved in water and a 
crystal of ferrous sulphate is added and 
shaken up until dissolution takes place, 
then on tilting the tube and gradually 
pouring in strong sulphuric acid, n brown 
ring appears at the junction of the two 
liquids. N. trioxide (N 2 0 a ) is prepared 
by decomposing a nitrite with sulphuric 
acid. It is a very unstable compound, 
and tho gaseous form is probably a mix- 
ture of nitric oxide and N. tetroxlde, At 
low temps, it condenses to a blue liquid. 
It is the anhydride of nitrous acid, which 
is also an unstable body, readily decom- 
posing into nitric acid and nitric oxide. 
Nitrous acid forms salts called nitrites, 
which are all soluble in water, and give off 
reddish fumes when heated with a warm 
mineral acid. N. dioxide, or tetroxlde 
<N 8 0 4 ), is formed by tho direct combina- 
tion of nitric oxide with oxygon, and tho 
condensation of the reddish-brown fumes. 
The liquid is colourless at low temps., 
but darkens in colour as the temp, rises. 
Tho behaviour of this body furnishes a 
good example of . a reverb bio 

thermal change. Bodies which burn with 
sufficiently high temps, to decompose the 
gas will continue to burn in it. Water 
decomposes N. peroxide with the pro- 
duction of nitrous and nitric acids at low 
temps., and of nitric acid and nitric oxide 
at high temps. N. pentoxide (N 3 0 fi ) is a 
white crystalline solid obtained by the 
action of phosphorus pentoxide on nitric 
acid at a low temp. At 30* C. the crystals 
melt to form a yellowish liquid which tends 
to decompose at higher temps. N. pent- 
oxide is very readily soluble in water, 
forming nitric acid, which forms salts 
called nitrates. Nitric acid is a colourless, 
fuming liquid with a powerful oxidising 
action. It readily chars dry organic 
matter and attacks metals, forming the 
nitrates or the oxides. Tho nitrates are 
all soluble in water and decompose at high 
temps. N. forms with hydrogen tho 
compound ammonia (NH 3 ) which 

was at one time supposed to be tho oxide 
of a metal ammonium. No such metal 
exists, however, and the ammonium salts 
are derived from a radicle (N Jl 4 ), which be- 
haves chemically in much the same way as 
the alkaline metals: sodium potusuium, 
©to. Hydrazine N*H 4 is another com- 
pound, as is N»H hydrazoic acid. N, 
trichloride (NC1 3 ) is obtained by the action 
of chlorine on ammonium chloride. It Is a 
volatile yellow oil, irritating to the mucous 
membrane, and is very explosive. Nitro- 
syl chloride (NOC1) is -obtained by the 
combination of nitric acid and chlorine. 
It is an orange-coloured gas which is 
readily liquefied. N. sulphide (N*S 4 ) is 
Obtained by the action of ammonia on 
sulphur chloride. It is an orange- 
coloured crystalline solid, melting at 178* 
C. See also Cyan amide. 

Nitrogen Cast Hardening, see Nitriding. 

Nitrogen, Fixation of. Any process 


whereby elementary N. is converted lute 
useful N. -containing compounds, par- 
ticularly those connected with artificial 
manures, explosives, nitric acid, and 
ammonia/ 

(1) Under the action of an electrica 
discharge. N. and oxygen iu air combine 
to a small extent. 

N t + O a — 2NO - 43,000 gm. -calories. 
Technical methods utilise this reaction. 

In the Blrkoland-Eyde process (formerly 
used in countries whore electricity is cheap, 
e.f/. Norway), an electric arc passing be- 
tween water-cooled copper electrodes 
(alternating current at 5000 volts pressure) 



/.C./. 


FIX VI'ION OF nitrogen: compression 
PLANT OF THE BILLING II AM AMMONIA 
SYNTHESIS PROCESS ' , 

Tht c< impmssors shown are of the reciprocating 
} ivqM". those at the rfeht raise the pressure of the 
« paws used for ammonia production to fifty atmo- 
spheres. and those on the left complete the 
compression sta.se by further raising the gas to 
a. «»u atmospheres. 


is spread out into a circular sheet of flame 
by the action of a strong magnetic field. 
Air is forced into the furnace containing 
the electrodes and leaves at a temp, of 
about 1000° O.. after which it is cooled 
quicklv, passes Into chambers where the 
oxidation 2 NO - O* - 2NO, (about 1- 
1*5 per cent of air converted) goes on, and 
thence to granite towers packed with 
quartz, down which water trickles, 

3NO a 4- 11*0 2NHO s + NO. 

The nitric acid produced is either kept aa 
such, or converted into calcium nitrate. 
The remaining nitric oxide is largely 
absorbed in towers containing alkali, but 
some is lost. In the Pauling process. 
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(Italy and Austria) the hollow, water- 
cooled electrodes are inclined at right 
angles, and the sheet of iiamo spreads up 
between them, whilst the Sehbnherr pro- 
cess utilises a long arc along which the 
air streams with a whirling motion. All 
these methods arc now obsolete, having 
been replaced by (2). 

(2) Ammonia Production. In the Bad- 
ische proc ess steam and air are passed ovor 
hot coke, and the rosultiug gases subjected 
to a catalytic process, whereby carbon 
monoxide * is converted into carbon 
dioxide. The mixture is compressed in 
Stages to 200 atmospheres (the Claude 
process uses 1000 atmospheres), and 
carbon dioxide removed by wator, traces 
of carbon monoxide and poisons being 
removed later. The pure gas (a mixture 
of N. and hydrogen 1 : 3 by volume) is 
led into »tecl converters containing 
catalysts (e.g. iron) and promoters (e.g. 
molybdenum) at a temp, of nearly 600° 
C., when the change goes on 

N, + 311, ^ 2NH, -h *24,000 gm. -calories 

to about 8 per cent. The ammonia in the 
issuing gas is washed and removed, or 
converted into ammonium sulphate by 
the action of carbon dioxide and anhydrite 
suspension. \Jany details are kept secret. 
Sometimes electrolytic hydrogen is used. 

(3) Formation of Nitride*, etc. Berpek’s 
process utilised the action between alu- 
mina and coal heated in a current of 
N. 1800-1000° C. 


N. forms a layer on the surfooo. This 
layer is run off into water, from whioh it 
separates ns a heavy oil. It is then treated 
with sodium carbonate to free it from acid, 
and then dried by filtering through folt 
covered with a layer of salt. It is a heavy, 
colourless liquid, which solidifies at 8° C.. 
sp. gr. 16. It is very poisonous, and has 
a sweetish, burning taste. Sometimes 
it is used in medicine. If touched by a 
flame it simply burns, hut if heated in a 
confined space it explodes violently. In 
the form of a liquid there ore many dan- 
gers associated with the uso of N. To 
obviate these, as well os to increase its 
explosive force, Nobel invented dynamite . , 
in which N. is absorbed in kieselguhr , a 
fine, siliceous earth. The mixture is 
pressed into cartridges and fired by a 
detonator. Many other explosives (e.g. 
blasting gelatine, cordite) arc simply made 
by mixing N. with various absorbent 
materials. On saponification by means of 
alkalis it gives rise to glycerol, a fact which 
indicates its real structure. 

Nitrolim, see Kalkhtickhtoff. 

Nitro-sulphuric Acid (H(N0)S0 4 ) is 
obtained as an intenued iate product in 
the commercial manuf. of sulphuric acid. 
It is produced by the interaction of sul- 
phur dioxide, nitrogen peroxide, ami 
water. J t is a white crystalline compound 
which is decomposed by excess of water, 
forming sulphuric acid and a mixture of 
nitric oxide and nitrogen peroxide. 

Nitrosyl Chloride, sec ( hi uj no -N itrous 


A1 2 U 3 - 30 t N, - 2 A IN + 3CO 

with catalysts like copper. Rotating 
cylinders are employed for the mixing. 
With water the nitride forms ammonia. 
Calcium cyanam ide (CaCN,). Calcium 
carbide (<y.i\) made on the spot is finely 
pulverised, mixed with lime and heated 
in steel cylinders electrically to 1000° C., 
when pure N., mail© by the distillation of 
liquid air is introduced. One ton of N. 
is fixed by the expenditure of 1 15 kilowatt - 
hours. The product Is cooled, sprayed 
with a little water to remove carbide, and 
4s known variously os lime N., calcium 
cyanamidc. nitrolim, kalkstickstoff. It 
yields ammonia, especially when heated 
with water in an autoclave. Some plants 
(leguminous) can fix N. directly. 

Sec J. Knox, Fixation of Atmospheric 
Nitrogen . 1921 ; J. R. Partington and P. H. 
Parker, Sitrogen Industry, 1922: F. Krnst, 
Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen , 1928; 
T. P. Ilihlitch. Catalytic Processes in 
Tndustn/- 19*29; and T. P. Hilditch and 
< 7 . C. Hall. Catalytic Processes m Applied 
Chemistry. 1937. 

Nitrogen Peroxide, see Xitkouk.v, Com- 
pounds. 

Nitro-glycerine (C»ITdONO a >») or more 
correctly ‘xlveory! trinitrate,’ was pro- 
duced first h\ Sohrcro in 18 Pi by the 
action of nitric acid on glycerol. Nobel 
introduced it into the manuf. of explosives. 
It is prepomkl/y mixing twelve parts of 
fuming nitric acid with twenty parts of 
sulphuric acid and forcing a spray of four 
parts of glycerol through tho mixture, 
which is kept cool by, a current of air. 
Ibe mixture is allowed to stand, when the 


Gas. 

Nitrotoluenes. The nitration of toluene 
(tf.c.) leads to the formation of a mixture 
of ortho (1-2) and para (1 • i) Ns. f (Ul 3 CaH 4 
(NO s ). which can be separated by fractional 
distillation. Tim ortho-compound is a 
liquid which solidifies at - 10-5*' (J. and 
boils at- 218° <\. whilst the para-coiupound 
i-- a solid melting at 54’ O. and boiling at 
234° (1. They are both employed in tlm 
colour industry. Mctu-X. is obtained from 
parutnluidino by converting it first into 
it* acetyl derivative and then nitrating 
tho latter. The resulting meta-nitro- 
para-aceto-toluido on hydrolysis and 
diazotisuUon in alcohol yields meta-N., a 
solid which melt"’ at M>° C. and boils at 
230° C. There are a number of diuitro- 
tnlucncK. ClI J C.H,<NO a )„ the most 
important being the (1/2.4.) compound 
obtained bv the further nitration of 
toluene. Trinitrotoluene, or T.N.T., is 
used os ft powerful explosive (</.?\), and is 
obtained by the nitration of toluene. The 
formula* of the bodies mentioned are 


CCH 
HCx* 


C CH, 


CCH, 


dr o.u o 

, , C NC 

neta(l.3)k para 
: CCH, 

J^^C.NO; N°‘C[^C 


! hc 

CH 

! orcho (1.2) 
C CH, 


C NO, 

(1 : 2: 4) dt N.T. 


C NO, 

T.N.T, 1 : 2 : 4 : 6 
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Nitrous Acid, see Nitrogen. 

Nitrous Ether, or Ethyl Nitrite (C*H 5 
NO*), is a colourless liquid (sp. gr. 0-947 at 
15-5*; boiling-point 17* C.) with a ploasant 
fruity odour like apples. It is usually 
prepared by distilling a mixture of alcohol 
and sulphuric acid with copper and nitric 
acid. It is insoluble in water. Is hydro- 
lysed by boiling water and dilute alkalis, 
and is a component of the 1 sweet spirit of 
nitre * used in medicine. 

Nitrous Oxide, see Laughing Gas; 
N ITROG kn, Compoun ds. 

Nits, see under Lice. 

Nitti, Francesco Saverio (b. 1808), It. 
politician and economist, was b. at Mclfi 
n Potenza. Formerly prof, of science of 
finance at Nappies Uni v., he was Liberal 
deputy from 1904 to 1922, and minister of 
commerce and agriculture in the Cabinet 
of Giovanni Giolitti, the Piedmontese 
bureaucrat, from 1911 to 1914. As a 
friend of Giolitti ho has always shared the 
latter’s unpopularity with the parties of 
the left, but after the disaster of Caporetto 
in Oct. 1917, he formed a new gov., with 
Orlando as Premier, the latter also being a 
friend of Giolitti, whose governmental 
machinery, rightly or wrongly, was con- 
demned in 191.0. N. was minister of 
finance in Orlando's gov., 1917-19. Fol- 
lowing the victories ol -PHz in the First 
World War, N. became Prime Minister 
and minister of the interior, 1919-20. 
After the war he was succeeded by 
Giolitti, whoso return to ppower has been 
regarded as a major cause of the national 
catastrophe of Fascism. N. lived in 
France throughout the dictatorship of 
Mussolini, but after the Second World 
War he returned as a leader of the 
National Democratic Union. Ills poli- 
tical sympathies seem to lie between 
Liberalism and neo- Fascism, lienee the 
alpiost pathological reaction of the parties 
of the left when the right, after the war, 
urged the employment of the ripe ex- 
perience of such men as N Orlando, or 
Bonoini in resolving the country’s political 
confusion, since in the eyes of tin* left wing 
parties these ageing statesmen will always 
bargain some form of Fascism back into 
authority. In the days immediately 
preceding the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly in lU 4A -445 the working classes 
were opposed to N. and other p re -Fascist 
ministers, and they criticised N.’s financial 
modus vivendi. with America, but N. 
received strong support from Giarinini’s 
notorious L’Uumo Qualumpie ('The Or- 
dinary Man'), which attributed Italy’s 
post-war political ditlioulties Up the 
(’oinitato di Libcruziouc Na/.ionale poli- 
tical parties and called for an adminis- 
trative state instead of a political state, 
by which Uianuini meant a state without, 
parties and governed by technical experts 
like Orlando and N. (See further under 
Italy, Distort!-) Pubs, by N. include: 
Europa srnzn pace (1921); The Decadence 
ofi Eur<n>e (1922); and L' Inquietude du 
monde (1931). 

Niue, coral is. in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
In lat. 19" 10' S. and long. 169" 47' W. 
It is 14 m. long nud 10 m. wide. It. was 
annexed, together with the Cook and other 

K.E. 9 


S. Pacific is., to New Zealand in 1901. 
There is a resident commissioner, and 
laws, etc., are the same as for Cook Is. 
Straw- plaiting is one of the chief occu- 
pations, and hats, bananas, copra, baskets, 
and kuinaras are exported. At Alof), 
the seat of the administration and the 
port of the is., is a wireless statiou. Area 
100 sq. in. Pop. 4300. 

Ni veils, Robert George (1856-1924), lr. 
general, studied at the Ecole Polv- 
technique. He commanded the Eleventh 
Army, later becoming commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the N., and N.E. 
A former member of the Conseil SupOrieur 
de la Guerre, in the First World War he 
first came to tlie fore at Verdun in 1916. 
In May 1916 he resisted the efforts of 
the Gers. to overwhelm Fort Vaux, but 
ultimately both that fort and Douaumont 
(q.v.) fell. In Oct.-Nov., however, he 
launched a successful counter-attack on 
the K. hank of the Meuse, recovering both 
places, together with Damlotip, though 
it is commonly stated that the actual 
operations were conducted by Gen. 
Mangin (q. /,*.). Later in the same year 
Joilro was made a marshal of France, and 
N. was made commander-in-chief in his 
stead. During the general Ger. with- 
drawal in March 1917 to thp Hindenburg 
line (q.r.) N. conceived the bold plan of a 
•decisive blow* and, abjuring the method 
of attrition, made preparations for a com- 
bined assault of all his armies from the 
Aisne heights from W., b., and b.E., the 
most ambitions effort since the battle of 
the Marne of 191 4. But he failed utterly, 
and a strong reaction set in against him, 
his methods being unfavourably con- 
trasted with the more cautious Fabian 
strategy of P 6 tain and Focli (q.v.). The 
result was that the post of chief of the 
general stalT in Paris was revived, and 
Petam was appointed to till it. the step 
being a mere formality to Pgtain's even- 
tual appointment to succeed N. as coni* 
mandcr-iii-cliief of the Fr. armies, while 
Foeh took P 6 tain’s place at the Ministry 
of War. See F. K. A. llellot, he Corn - 
mandement des gfnt'euux A7 relic et Ptfain 
1917. 

Nivelles (Fiem. Nijvel), city of Belgium, 
in the prow of Brabant. 18 m. H. of Brus- 
sels. 1 1 has im portaut railway works, and 
manufs. of paper and iron fiirniture. 
There are also steel works, copper foun- 
dries and mills. The fine Romanesque 
church of bt. Gertrude, dating from the 
eleventh century, was heavily damaged 
in May 1940 when the centre of the cilv. 
with about 470 housos, was totally des- 
troyed. Pop. 11,900. 

Niven, Frederick John (187 8-1944), 
Seottisli writer of poems and songs, novels, 
ami books on Cuuada. w r Os b. at Valparaiso. 
Educated at Hutcheson’s grammar school 
and Glasgow School of Art. lie served in 
the Ministry of Information during tho 
First World War. His works include 
Hands Cp (191*5); Ha ye- Brush Stories 
(1917); Justice of the Deuce (1923): Canada 
) I Vji< (1930); The Paisley Ska id (1931); 
Mrs. Harry (1933); lYinmph (1934); The 
Maitlands (1939)’ Mine Inheritance 
(1940); Prelude to Victory (1941), One of 

2 A 
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his best novels of Canada la The Flying 
Years , a slow-moving story which tellB 
of the development of the W. on the 
threshold of the twentieth century. 

Nivernals, former prov. in the centre of 
France, nearly coinciding with the modern 
dept, of Ni6vrc. It was ruled by the 
eounts of Nevers in the Middle Ages, and 
was created a duchy by Francis I. Its 
cap. was Nevers. which was included in it 
to the Merovingian period. The N. canal 
joins the Younb and l.oirc riva. , and was 
constructed in 1784—1842. 

Nix and Nixie, in Teutonic mythology, 
male and female water sprites, for the most 
part malignant. They were represented 
as of human form, and frequently mixing 
with mortals, particularly In music and 
dancing. See also Demonology; Nicker. 
See K. Heckscher, Die Volkskunde dcs 
yermanischen Kulturkreises , 1925. 

Nizam, title of the sovereign of Hy- 
derabad. 

Nizhni-Tagilsk, see Nijni-Tauil. 

Nizhniy-Novgorod, see Gorky. 

Nlzza, see Nice. 

N.K.V.D., N&rodnij Kommissariat Vnut- 
rennioh Djel (People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs), name of the Russian 
secret police from 1938 to 1945. After 
the 1917 revolution the tsarist Ochrana 
was restored by Lenin as the Cheka, 
which in its turn, in 1923, was reorganised 
and renamed G.P.U. (Ogpu). This was 
developed into an elaborate organisation 
with great influence in many branches of 
Russian life and society, and its work was 
continued when, after the 1936-38 purges, 
it was renamed tho N.K.V.D. and put 
under the control of Lavrenti Beria. 
After the Second World War the People’s 
Commissariats were renamed ministries, 
and the N.K.V.D. was' divided into the 
M.V.D. and the both under the 

ultimate control of Beria, and sharing 
between them, in proportions impossible 
to define, the work of the N.K.V.D. See 
further under M.V.D. ' 

Ho, or No-Amon (Egyptian nu-aa, the 
large city, or nu-Amen , Amon’s city), city 
in Egypt known to tho Gks. as Thebes, 
and surviving to modern times in the ruins 
at Kamak and Luxor. Founded in 
remote antiquity, N. became prominent 
when from it sprang the eleventh dynasty ; 
it was less prominent again till the time 
of the eighteenth dynasty, and t hereafter 
to the twentieth, it was the prin. centre 
of the worship of Amen, regarded as the 
equivalent of tho Gk. Zeus; hence Its 
name Net-Amen, of which the later Gk. 
'Diospolis' was a t-rans. The more anct. 
Gk. *' Thebes* seems to have been an 
adaptation of Tape , the 4 head ' or ‘ capital.’ 
See further under Thebes. 

Noah, son of L&tnech, is described in the 
Book of Genesis as the head of the family 
that survived the Deluge, and hence as 
the patriarch of mankind after his time. 
In Gen. vl.-ix, he Is credited with the 
invention of y#ne. For the story of the 
Deluge, see Deluge. 

Noah, the Book of, lost lleb. work which 
has, however, been largely Incorporated 
into the Ethiopia Book of Enoch and the 
Book Of Jubilees. From these we learn 


that it dealt with the birth and life of N. 
It must not be confused with the late 
Heb. work of the same name and partly 
based on it, given in Jellinek’s Bet ha- 
Midrasch . 

Noah’s Dove, see Co lump a Noachi. 

No&illes, name of a noble Fr. family 
which dates from the eleventh century, 
the chief members of which arc : Antoine ae 
(1504-62), appointed admiral of Franoe in 
1547, and ainbos. to England from 1553 
to 1556. Francois de (1519-85), a diplo- 
matist, a brother of Antoine; was avnbas. 
to Venice, Constantinople, and London. 
Anne Jules (1650-1708). took part in the 
siege of Maestrieht in 1073. persecuted the 
Protestants in Languedoc, and became 
marshal of France in 1 693 . Louis Antoine 
(1651-1729), became archbishop of Paris 
in 1695, and cardinal in 1700. He opposed 
the bull 4 IJnigenitus’ in 1713, for which he 
was expelled from the court, but he ac- 
cepted it in 1728. Adrien Maurice 
(1678-1706). served in the Sp. war, 1705- 
1 7 1 1 , in the wars in Germany, and in those 
in Italy. He was defeated at the battle of 
Dettlngen in 1743, but distinguished him- 
self atFontenoy in 1745. Philippe (1715- 
1794), became marshal of France, and 
served in Germany and Flanders. He 
and his wife, who was nicknamed * Madame 
1’ Etiquette’ by Marie Antoinette, were 
guillotined. Louis Marie (1756-1804), a 

E sneral and politician. He served under 
a Fayette in America, and when he 
was appointed a member of tho Military 
Committee he drew up a plan for the 
reorganisation of the army. He also 
proposed that titles should be abolished. 
He was made brigadier-general in San 
Domingo, but was killed in an attempt 
to capture an Eng. ship off Cuba. Paul 
(1802-85), a politician and author, became 
a member of the Kg, Academy in 1849, 
and pub. Histoire de la maison rayale de 
Saint-Louis Hablie A Saint-Cyr (1843), and 
Histoire de Madame Maintenon el des 
jmncipavx tvtncments de rtgne. de Louis 
XIV (1848). Jules Charles Victurnien 
(1826-95), an author, wrote works on 
economics, and contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 

Noailles, Anna, Comtesse de (1876-1933), 
Fr. poetess, b. in Paris, on her father’s side 
a Rumanian, a Bibesco, of one of the ruling 
families of Wallachiu ; on her mother’s 
side descended from Gk. aristocrats; by 
her marriage a member of Fr. aristocracy. 
Her poems are musical, personal, and 
often exotic and mystical. In 1901, after 
her marriage, she pub. her first vol. of 
verses, many of which had been written 
when she was only sixteen. It was called 
IjC Catur innrjmbrable , baa an Immediate 
success, and was crowned by the Fr. 
Academy. Other well-known books of 
poems are L'Ompre des jburs (1903), and 
Les Vivants ct les marts (1913). L’/ion- 
neur de souffrir was pub. four years after 
the death, in 1923, of Maurice Harris, one 
of her greatest friends.! Her autobio- 
graphy appeared in 193|. See lives by 
G. A. Masson, 1924; J. Lamac, 1931; and 
M. Bortly, 1939, 

Noakhali, dist. of E. Bengal, Pakistan, 
in the Chittagong div. The cap. is Sud- 
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haram. The chief exports arc rice, toetol- 
nuts, linseed, and hides. Area 1644 sg. m. 
Pop. 1,150,000. 

Nobel, Alfred Bernhard (1833-06), 
Swedish engineer and chemist, was b. 
at Stockholm. In 1842 he went to St. 
Petersburg with his family, and studied 
the construction of torpedoes and marine 
mines with his father. In 1850 he re- 
turned to Sweden and devoted himself to 
the study of explosives, especially the 
utilisation of nltro -glycerine. In 1867 
he discovered and patented«the explosive 
mixture known as dynamite. A few years 
later ho produced ballistite or smokeless 
powder. From his various other in- 
ventions and discoveries and the exploita- 
tion of the Baku oil-holds, he amassed a 
large fortune. At his death he left the 
bulk of It in trust for tivo ann. prizes, to be 
awarded without distinction of nationality 
or sex, for eminence in physics, chem., 
physiology or medicine, literature, and to 
one who rendered the greatest service to 
promote international peace. See lives by 
II. Schuck and It. Sohiman, 1933, and 
Herttt E. Pauli, 1948. 

Nobel Prizes, prizes awarded , by the 
Swedish Academy of Science for physics 
and chem.; by the Stockholm Faculty of 
Medicine, for medicine or physiology; by 
the Swedish Academy’ ot Literature, for 
literature; and by a committee elected 
by tho Norwegian Legislative Assembly, 
for peace. The prizes, which amount to 
about £8000 each, are awarded from tho 
income of a capital sum of £1,750,000 
left on trust by the Swedish scientist. 
Alfred N . (q. v . ). Tills fund is administered 
by a hoard of directors chosen by the 
prize-awarding bodies above noticed, 
the president of the board being appointed 
by the Swedish Gov. Undistributed 
prize money reverts to the main fund or is 
reserved for each section. Mine Curie is 
tho only case of an award of two prizes 
to one individual. The following lists 
show the winners of the various prizes, 
from 1901 to 1919. 


1901 

1902 

1903 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


Physics 

\V. K. Hunt gen (German) 

II. A. Lorentz and 1\ Zeeman 
(Dutch) 

11. A. Bccqueroi (French) and 
P. ami Marie Curie (French, 
b. in Poland) 

Lord Rayleigh (British) 

I*. Lcnard (German) 

J. J. Thomson (British) 

A. A. Miehclson (American) 

(». Li ppm Ann (French) 

G. Marconi (Italian) and F. 

Braun (French) 

J. D. van der A Van Is (Dutch) 

W. Wien (German) 

G. Dalen (Swedish) 

11. Kanicrlingh-Onnes (Dutch) 
M, von Lane (German) 

W. H. Bragg and W. L. Bragg 
(British) 

No award 

C. G. Barkla (British) 

M. Planck (German) 

J. Stark (German) 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


1934 

1935 
1930 


1937 

1938 

1939 
1940-42 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 
194 7 

1948 

1949 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


1912 

ion 

1914 

1915 

1916 -17 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 
192 4 
1925 


1926 

1927 
1 92 s 
1929 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


C. E. Guiilaurn (Swiss) 

A. Einstein (German) 

N. Bohr (Danish) 

it. A. Millikan (American) 

K. M. G. Siegbahn (Swedish) 

.1 . Franck and G. Hertz (Gorman) 
.1. B. Perrin (French) 

A. Compton (American) and 
<\ T. R. Wilson (British) 

O. W. Richardson (British) 

Duo L. V. do Broglie (French) 

V. V. Raman (Indian) 

No award 

W. Heisenberg (German) 

P. A. M. Dirac (French) an«l 
E. Srhroedinger (American) 

No award 

J. Chadwick (British) 

C. D. Anderson (American) and 
V. F. Hess (Austrian) 

C. J. Davisson (American) and 
G. P. Thomson (British) 

E. Fermi (Italian) 

E. O. Lawrence (American) 

No awards 

0. Stern (American) 

1. 1. Kahi (American) 

W. Pauli (Austrian) 

P. W. Bridgman (American) 

Sir E. Appleton (British) 

P. M. Blackett (British) 

II. Yukawa (Japanese) 


Chem istry 

J. II. van’t llolT (Dutch) 

K. Fischer (German) 

S. - A. Arrhenius (Swedish) 

Sir W. Ramsay (British) 

A.- von Baeyer (German) 

H. Moissan (French) 

E. Buchner (German) 

K. Rutherford (British 
W. Ostwald (German) 

O. Wttliacli (German) 

Marie Curie (French, b. in 

Poland) 

V. Grignard and 1*. Sabatier 
(French) 

A. Werner (Swiss) 

T. W. Richards (American) 

It. WillsUitter (German) 

No awards 

F. Ruber 
No award 

AY. Nerust (German) 

F. Soddy (British) 

F. AY. Aston (British) 

F. Pregl (Austrian) 

No award 

li. Zsigmondy (German, b. m 
Austria) 

T. Svedberg (Swedish) 

11. Wielunu (German) 

A. AYindaus (Gorman) 

A. Harden (British) and II. von 
Killer Ohelpin (Swedish, b. iu 
Gcrmauy) 

II. Fischer (German) 

C. Bosch and F. Bergius(Germau ' 

I. Langmuir (American) 

No award 

H. Urey (American) 

F. Jollot (French) and his wife 
Irene Curie (French, b. in 
Poland) 
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1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940-42 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1915-18 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1940-42 
1043 

1944 

1945 


Chem istry — eonti n ued 
P. J. W. Debye (German, b. in 
Holland) 

W. N. Haworth (British) nn<l 
P. Karror (Swiss) 

R. Kuhn (German, declined 
award) 

A. Butenandt. (German, declined 
award) and L. Ruzicka (Swiss) 
No awards 

(i. Hevesy (Hungarian) 

<). Hahn (German) 

A. Virtanen (Finnish) 

J. B. Sumner, J. H. Northrop, 
and W. M. Stanley (American) 

Sir R. ltobinsou (British) 

A. Tiselius (Swedish) 

VV. F. Giauque (American) 

Medicine and Physiology 

K. A. von Behring (Gorman} 

Sir R. Moss (British) 

N. R. Finsen (Danish) 

]. P. Pavlov (Russian) 

It. Koch (German) 

C. Colgi (Italian) and S. Ramon 
y Cajai (Spanish) 

C. L. A. Laveran (French) 

P. Ehrlich (German) and E. j 
MetchnikofT (German -French, 
6. in Russia) 

T. K ocher (Swiss) 

A. Kossel (German) 

A. Gulstrand (Swedish) 

A. Carrel (American, b. in France) 
C. Richet (French) 

R. Barany (Austrian) 

No awards 
J. Bordet (Belgian) 

A. Krogli (Danish) 

No award 

A. V. Hill (British) and O. 

Meyerhof (German) 

F. G. Banting (Canadian) ami 
J. J. It. McLeod (Canadian) 
\V. Einthoven (Dutch) 

No award 
J. Fibigcr (Danish) 

J.vonWagncr* Jauregg ( Aunt rian) 

J. C. Nicolle (French) 

F. G. Hopkins (British) and 

C. Eijkman (Dutch) \ 

K. Landstciner (American, b. in i 
Austria) 

(). Warburg (German) 

Sir C. S. Slierrington and K. D. I 
Adrian (British) I 

T, H. Morgan (American) j 

G. It. Minot. W. P. Murphy. I 

and G. H. Whipple (American) } 

H. Spemaun (German) j 

Sir If. H. Dale (British) and 

O. Loewi (Austria) 

A. von Szent-Gyorgyi (Hun-, 
garian) 

C. Reymans (Belgian) 

G. Romagk ((iennan) j 

No awards 

H. Ram (Danish) and E. A. ! 
P6wy (American) 

J. Erlanger and H. S. Gasser 
(American) 

Sir A, Fleming and Sir II, W. 
Florey (British), and E. B. 
Chain (German) 


1946 

1947 


1948 

1040 


1901 

1902 

1903 
190 4 

1905 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 
193(1 

1931 

1932 

1933 
1931 
1 935 
1 933 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1910-43 
1941 
1945 

1044 ? 

194 7 

1948 

1949 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1 905 

1906 

1907 


II. J. Muller (American) 

C. F. Corl and his wife Gerty 
Cori (American, b. in Czecho- 
slovakia), ami B. Iloiissuy 
(Argentine) 

P. Moeller (Swiss). 

W. R. Hess (Swiss) and A. E. 
Muniz (Portuguese) 


Literature 

It, F. A. Sully-Prudhoimnc 
(French) 

T. Mommsen (German) 

B. Bjbrnson (Norway) 

F. Mistral (French) and F. Echo- 
garay y Eizaguirre (Spanish) 

H. Sienkiewicz (Polish) 

G. Carducci (Italian) 

R. Kipling (British) 

R. Euckon (German) 

Selma Lagerlof (Swedish) 

1*. Jleyse (German) 

M. Maeterlinck (Belgian) 

G. Hauptmann (German) 

It. Tagore (Bengali) 

No award 

It. Holland (French) 

Verner von llcldenstam 
(Swedish) 

K. Gjcllorup and II. Pnnto- 
piddan (Danish) 

No award 
<\ Spitteier (Swiss) 

K. Hamsun (Norwegian) 

A. France (French) 

,T. Benavente (Spanish) 

W. B. Yeats (Britisli) 

W. Lteymont (Polish) 

G. B. Slutw (British) 

Grazia Deledda (Italian) 

If. Bergson (French) 

Sigrid Uiidset (Norwegian) 

T. Mann (Tmrman) 

S. Lewis (American) 

E. A. Karlfcldt (Swedish) 

J. Galsworthy (British) 

I. Bunin (French, h. in Russia) 

L. Pirandello (Italian) 

No award 

E. O’Neill (American) 

R. M. du Card (French) 

Pearl Buck (American, b, in 

China of American parents) 

F. K. SillanpaU. (Finnish) 

No awards 

J. V. Jensen (Danish) 

Liicila Goriny y Alcayaga (Gah- 
rielu Mistral) (Chilean) 

H. Hesse (Swiss), b. in Germany 
A. F. Gide (French) 

T. S. Eliot. ( British. ft. in America) 
No award 


Peace 

II. Dui&nt (Swipis) and F. Pansy 
(French) 

K. Duoornnmn and A. Gobat 
(SwiHs) 

Sir W. R. Oremer (British) 
Institute of International Law 
Baroness von Sitttner (Austrian) 
T. Roosevelt (American) 

E. T. Moneta (Italian) and 
L. Renault (French) 
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Peace — continued 

1908 K. P. Arnoldson (Swedish). F. 

Bajer (Danish), and A. M. F. 
Ueernaort (Belgian) 

1909 Baron d’Estourneiles do Con- 

stant (French) 

1910 International Peace Bureau 

(Swiss) 

1911 T. M. C. Asser (Dutch) and 

A. II. Fried (Austrian) 

1912 E. Hoot (American) 

1913 II. La Fontaine (Belgian) 
1914-10 No awards 

1917 international Bed Cross of 

Geneva 

1918 No award 

1919 W. Wilson (American) 

1920 L. Bourgeois (French) 

1921 K. 11. Granting (Swedish) and 

C. L. Lange (Norwegian) 

1922 F. Nansen (Norwegian) 

1923 21 No awards 

192. ) C. CL Dawes (American) and Sir 

A. Chamberlain (British) 

20 A. Bnand (French) and G. 

Stresemann (German) 

1927 L. Quidde (German) and F. 

Buisson (French) 

1928 No award 

1929 F. B. Kellogg (American) 

1930 Archbishor N. Boderblom 

(Swe<u*h) 

1931 N. M. Butler and Jane Addams 

(Americun) 

1932 No award 

1933 Sir N. Angell (British) 

1934 A. Henderson (British) 

193. r » <\ von Ossielzky (German) 

1930 ('. S. Lamas (Argentine) 

1937 Viscount Cecil of Cholwood 

/British) 

1938 Nansen Instructional Office for 

Refugees, Geneva 

1939 13 No awards 

1941 international Bed Cross of 

Geneva 

1943 O. Hull (American) 

1940 J. R. Mott and Emily O. liulch 

(American) 

1917 American Friend** Service Com- 

mittee (Quakers) and Friends’ 
Sen ice Council, Londou 

1948 No award 

1949 Lord Boyd Orr (British) 

Nobile. Umberto //). is**.*), ft. aviator 
and aerona utiea 1 engineer, was 6. at 
Avellino. He became director of the 
dept, for aeronautical design and designed 
the dirigible X urge which made the suc- 
cessful Rnme-Ahiska trnns-l*olur (light In 
the Amundsen- Ellsworth- N. expedition of 
1020. N. led the Italia airship expedition 
which (tow to the North Polo but was 
wrecked off North East Laud, and rescued 
by a Russian ice-breaker (1928). Ap- 
pointed deputy chief of Soviet airship 
construction, by permission of the It. 
Gov., ho was recalled in 1931. He was 
.appointed prof, of aeronautical construc- 
tion at Naples Uulv., and became a member 
of the Pontifical Aeadem v of Sciences. Ho 
wrote V Italia al Polo .Vuni (1030). See 
F. Rchouuek. Siebeu Woi-hen auf der 
tiisschole, 1929. 


Nobile Offlcium, term In Scots law which 
Is practically equivalent to the Eng. 
equity. The Inner House alone exer- 
cises the jurisdiction except in cases where 
petitions are required by statute to be 
presented to the junior Lord Ordinary. 
Instances of its exercise are : ( 1 ) Petitions 
for the custody of children; (2) applica- 
tions to settle schemes for the administra- 
tion of charitable trusts; (3) applications 
to supply omissions in deeds. See Ers- 
kine, Principles of fhe Law of Scotland , 
1895, and J. Bell, Dictionary and Diyeal 
of the Law of Scotland. 

Nobility. It is difficult to define N., 
because the term connotes different quali- 
ties and privileges with different nations, 
and oven with the same nation at different 
periods. N. does not necessarily imply 
titles, though at the present day it would 
be a violation of conventional ideas to 
speak of any one as a noble who had no 
title, e.y. Article I. of the U.S.A. Con- 
stitution contains a provision against the 
grant of any title of N. The Eng. barouial 
N. differed in important essentials from 
the N. of the Continent, whether of France, 
Germany, or the medieval republic of 
Venice. Stubbs points out ( Constitutional 
History) that ‘the great peculiarity of the 
baronial estate in England, as compared 
with the Continent, is the absence of 
caste,' because in the Eng. system ‘the 
theory of nobility of blood as conveying 
political privilege has no legal recognition.* 
This dictum, however, must be understood 
with the important reservation that Eng. 
peerages may become extinct or fall Into 
abeyance, but so long as there is an heir 
to the title that heir is ipso facto au heredi- 
tary counsellor of the Crown or member of 
the House of Lords. The only difference, 
therefore, between the Eng. and the 
continental theory is that, whereas in t b© 
former one member only (the eldest son or 
next heir) of a family is noble in the sense 
of being a member of the peerage and an 
hereditary counsellor, in the latter the 
w hole kin of certain families enjoyed 
political privileges from the fact of descent 
from au oligarchic aristocracy, and were 
therefore accounted noble. 

History. — Though political privilege is 
the mainspring of N., a brief survey of the 
i three types of N. f classic or anct., medi- 
J rval, aud modern, will reveal striking 
differences of origin and development. 
The types to be discussed are the patriciate 
of anct. Rome, the aristocracy of Greece, 
the N. of the Venetian republic, and the 
feudal aristocracy of England and their 
modem representatives. 

The early Rom. patriciate, which was 
synonymous with the populus or original 
j people of Rome, was baaed upon an 
eponymous ancestry (Komulus. founder of 
Home) aud upon the fact that the privi- 
leged members of the antics were des- 
cendants of those who first occupied the 
hills of anct. Rome. Later, when it was 
shorn of its political privileges, the patrici- 
ate retained its spiritual or religious sig- 
nificance, bocau^ none but the members 
of a clan or t tens could participate in the 
sacra proper to the yens, and because from 
very early in the hist, of Rome certain 
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offices like those of the fiameus (q.v.) nobility " (preuves de noblesse), i.c. 'sixteen 
always went to a patrician. quartorings* (sixteen great-great-grand - 

If any sort of generalisation be possible parents, or eight great-grandparents) of 
in the social distinction of a state so full the individual. The continental N. has 
of contradictions and seeming anomalies always tried to maintain itself as a privi- 
as anct. Athens, it is that flic Athenian N\ loged caste, which has brought it into oon- 
of the period prior to the Dorian invasion diet with the bourgeoisie and proletariat, 
furnished a close parallel to the Rom. The Eng. system has been 1 o maintain the 
populus , being tribal in its genesis, and peers and their immediate children as a 
claiming precedence from an original nigh N. and to sink their junior desoen- 
oecupancy of the soil ; but that thereafter, dants into a 4 middle class.’ The Scottish 
in the heyday of the demos, when the s> stem also has been to sink tho junior 
tvvarpiSat had lost {all their political privi- members of its N. into the muss of tho 
leges, there was no N. in the true sense at people; but to encourage even the poorest 
all. But when the Dorians conquered tho to retain their pride of race and sense of 
Peloponnesus, there was au influx of kinship to the chief or cldoftain, whilst 
wealthy families and nohlo immigrant titles, etc., are regarded as reflecting 
families like the Ptsistratidro and Alcmce- credit, not merely on tho holder, but on 
onidae outshone the old Athenian tribal the whole clan. 

X. in the eyes of tho common people and British Nobility . — The term Is used in 
from that time the old military N. of Athens two senses: (1) The ‘gentle* classes true 
gave place to ari aristocracy of wealth, equivalent of the continental noblesse , in 
The hereditary N. of the republic or which knights and baronets, and indeed 
signory of Venice traced its origin to no younger children of peers, are Included, 
original occupancy, nor boasted a descent In Britain, as on the Continent, the 
from a common founder of tho race as ‘proof* of N. (angliee ‘gentility’) Is lawful 
distinct from past holders of office. The possession of armorial bearings, or 
N. of Venice sprang conclusively from a paternal descent from an ancestor whom 
commercial plutocracy and gradually the Crown has either ‘ ennobled* by such a 
usurped and retained all tho political grant or recognised as already noble 
power in the republic until the Church ( ur-adel on the Continent). In England 
vindicated the rights of the leaser orders Henry V. definitely laid down that arms 
(see also Municif.xlitikh). are ‘tokens of nobility.* In Scotland 

The Eng. N. of the Conquest and the non-nobles aro prohibited by statute from 
Middle Ages was essentially feudal and bearing arms, but may be ennobled by 
military, and based upon the solid foun- grants of same; (2.) N. in a restricted sense 
dations of landed estates. Like that of is applied to peers and their wives (some- 
th© feudal N. of the Normans and Gers., times children), who are equivalent to the 
its origin is to be sought In the personal hoch adcl of the Continent. This poorage, 
relationship of lord and vassal, and in the or ‘high nobility,’ consists of the peerages 
system of commendation by which the of England and Scotland (created before 
lord, in return for the allegiance and 1707), of Ireland (created before 1 800), and 
personal services (generally military or of Great Britain (1707-1800) and of the 
incidental thereto) of his vassal, gave or United Kingdom (syice 1800). Each 
‘loaned* him land and guaranteed a : series consists of five degrees, 0 ) Duke, 
reciprocal protection. The modern N. of i (2) Marquess, (3) Earl, (4) Viscount, (5) 
England resembles tho old feudal N. in no Baron, who differ in rank, but not as to 
other respect now than.in the fact that it privileges, except that peers of Scotland 
may possess landed estates; but for the and Ireland elect sixteen and twenty- 
rest the Brit. N. consists of a hetero- eight representatives of their order who. 
geneous body of peers, some with patents along with all peers of England, Groat 
entitling them to sit in the Upper House Britain, and tho United Kingdom, form 
and some without, and baronets and the ‘Lords Temporal’ of Parliament. The 
knights, the great majority of whom two archbishops and older bishops of the 
possess titles of recent creation, awarded < ’hurch of England form the ‘ Lords 
for political or other nxiblic services. (July Spiritual.’ Undented Scots and Irish 
a few of the existing Eng. peerages go back peers, and peeresses in their own right, are 
before the time of Win. Pitt the younger, members of the peerage, but not ‘Lords of 
who himself created over one hundred. Parliament/ All peerages aro hereditary 
Theory of Nobility. — The theory of N. (usually descending to the heir male of the 
is biological, and based on the principle body of the grantee) except the ‘Law Life 
that selected stocks should be given Peers' or Lords of Appeal, distinguished 
opportunity and encouragement to de- lawyers raised to the peerage for life to 
velop and reproduce those qualities which act as judges in the House pf Lords, 
are (a) most desirable in the higher ad- A dukedom is the first grade of N., but 
mlnistrative spheres ; (b) difficult to acquire archbishops, the moderator pf the Church 
without leisure and economic fndopen- of Scotland, the Jjjrime Minister, os such, 
deuce; (c) lost again in a few generations and certain officers of state (including tho 
of unfavourable environment. Lord Chancellor) have precedence. ‘Duke* 

In England emphasis is laid on lineal is derived from dux, which among Saxons 
descent joined to%ealth, and intensified and Roms, meant leader of an army, 
environmental tfhining in public schools. Being the highest dignity at tho Crown’s 
In Scotland und on the Continent less disposal, dukedoms have always been 
importance has been attached to the sparingly granted. Apparently the whole 
environment factor and more to matri- order became extinct in the reign of 
moniat discrimination, ' or ‘proof of Elizabeth, but was revived by James 1., 
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who ennobled his favourite, George VII - 
liers, os the duke of Buckingham . Many 
of the present dukes are princes of the 
blood royal. Marquisates, too, exhibit 
a like conservatism in numbers. Now 
<and in Britain always), a mere title of 
honour, it originally denoted those great 
barons of the empire who held fiefs on the 
marches or borders. Karls are created 
comparatively often ; the term 4 earl ’ 
(or jarl/ n Dan. title which about the time 
of Ethelred began to supersede that of 
‘ ealdorman/ the chief magistrate of the 
shire in A.-S. times) denoted the head of a 
shire. The expression * belted earl ’ arises 
from the mode of investiture of an earl, a 
belt with sword being buckled round the 
waist. The next degree, ‘viscount/ is 
derived from viceconics , i.e. the sheriff who 

P resided in the co. court. Barons form 
lie lowest grade of peers; anciently, they 
were those churchmen or laymen who 
held land of tho king per haroniam , i.e. 
held by honourable service as feudatories 
of a prince: this still constitutes ‘barony’ 
and confers certain privileges in Scotland, 
without constituting a peerage). Baron 
or lord -baron is the most genoral title of 
N. in England. It was early decided that 
the fact of holding per baroniam did not 
necessarily give the right to be summoned 
by writ to the House », f Lords. In Scot- 
land the ‘minor barons’ were exempted 
from attendance in 1887. whilst tho 
‘greater barons’ remained as peers. 
Peers o.ro created : (1 ) By writ of summons. 
Such peerages are not complete until the 
person honoured takes his seat in the 
House of Lords, when the title becomes 
hereditary. (2) By letters patent, which 
specify the line of descent of the dignity, 
and the heir specified in the patent suc- 
ceeds even though the grantee die before 
taking his seat. Peeresses in their own 
right who marry commoners retain their 
titles, but peeresses by marriage lose their 
titles by remarriage. 

See T. Mommsen. History of Rome , 
1853-56; J. Bolden, Titles of Honour, 1672; 
E. 1\ Shirley, Xoble and Gentle Men , 
1860; M. Ooiznr, Pic Xobihtdt der romisrhe 
Republik. 11)12; and Burke. Peerage. 

Noble, Sir Andrew (1831-1015). Brit., 
armament -maker, was b. at Greenock, son 
of Goorge N.. naval officer. Lie was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh Academy and Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Assistant- 
In spec tor of Artillery, 185!), in 1860 ho 
assumed the direction of the ordnance 
dept, of Sir Win. Armstrong’s worts at 
Elswick, becoming its chairman from 1 900. 
He was awarded the Itoyal Society’s 
gold medal in 1880. 

Noble, Sir Percy Lockhart Harnam (b. 
1880), Brit, admiral, entered the navy 
1894 and served witli the grand fleet, 1914- 
1919; being' captain, 1918; rear-admiral, 
1929; vice-admiral, 1935. Rear-admiral 
commanding the second cruiser squadron, 
1932-34, he became fourth soa lord and 
•chief pt supplies and transport, 1935-37; 
commander -in -chief, China station, 1938- 
1940; admiral, 1939; eommauder-in-chief. 
W. approaches in Britain, 1941 ; aud head 
of the Brit. Admiralty delegation to 
Washington. 1942-43. 


Noble, anct. Eng. gold coin, first minted 
by Edward III. in 1344. Its original 
value was 6s. 8 d. t but, It having increased 
to 10s. owing to the depreciation of 
silver, a now coin, called an angel (g.v.) r 
of the former value of a N.. was issued by 
Henry VI. On one side of the N. was 
Rtamped a ship to commemorato the 
victory of Sluys. 

Noble Gases, sec Rare Gases. 

Noblesviile, cap. of Hamilton oo. a 
Indiana, U.S.A., on the White R., 21 m. 
N.N.E. of Indianapolis; it has manufs. of 
carriages, iron goods, etc. Pop. 5500. 

Noce Dam, in the It. prov. of Trento, 
across tho R. Noce, was begun in 1939. 
A lako 5 m. in length is formed by 460-ft.- 
long barrier. Hydro-electric power to the 
amount of 250,000,000 kw. is supplied for 
industrial use. 

Nocera Inferiors, or Nocera del Paganl 
(anct. Nuceria). tn. of Campania, Italy, 
in the prov. and 8 m. N.W. of the city of 
Salerno, on the It. Sarno. It Is the seat of 
a bishopric, and in the neighbourhood are 
tho ruins of a medieval castle. There are 
manufs. of textiles. Pop. (com.) 33,800. 

Noctiluca, genus of marine flagellate 
infusorians, about the size of a small 
pin -head, found in all seas. They are 
tho cause of phosphorescence, a bluish 
or greenish light being intermittently 
produced from numerous minute points in 
the living matter, probably due to a rapid 
fermentation. Tho N. moves by using a 
lash, or flagellum, in a whiplike action. 

Noctilucent Clouds (luminous night 
clouds), very rare clouds which are only 
recognised after dusk because the sun Is 
still shining at their exceptionally great 
height (a boul 80 ian.). Usually observed 
about midnight in N. European latitudes 
just ofter the summer solstice they re- 
semble cirrus and have a bluish-white to 
yellowish colour. Other very high clouds 
seen after dark are known as mother-of - 
pearl clouds. Lower in average height, 
they arc roughly lenticular in shape with 
beautiful irisation, whence their name. 
Prof. li. Mohn first recorded observations 
of these clouds, mainly from Oslo, but 
most observations have been made by 
Prof. Carl Stdrmer, who pub. coloured 
photographs of them in Weather (vol. 3, 
Jan. 1948). Mr. G. A. Clarke saw them 
from Aberdeen on Feb. 6, 1934; but in 
many years they have not been seen at all. 
Since 1926, by comparing photographs of 
the clouds as seen from different places 
against the stars the heights have been 
found to vary between 20 and 30 km. — 
well into the stratosphere. From the 
size of a large lunar corona seen in 1932, 
oml from the position and colours of the 
irisation tho cloud droplets are estimated 
to l>c spherical with diameters from 
1/1000 to 1/400 min., the larger drops 
being towards the centre of tne cloud, 
and tho probable temp, about -7(PC. 

Noctum, dtv. of the night office in the 
Rom. and other breviaries. Each N. in 
tho present Rom. breviary consists of 
three psalms and three lessons with their 
antiphons. The night oftlce was, during 
the Middle Ages, said in tho morning, 
whence its name of matins, but it is uow 
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generally said by anticipation on tho 
previous evening. 

Nooturne, 4 night piece* or instrumental 
serenade* generally of a quiet* lyrical 
character, but sometimes (as in Chopin) 
with a more agitated middle section. As 
a pianoforte piece it originated, not with 
Chopin, but with John Field (1 782-1837), 
but it existed already as the It., notturno 
in the eighteenth century, when however 
it was similar to tho Serenade or Diverti- 
mento in 8ev. movements. Tho N. in the 
modern sense is not necessarily slow, soft, 
and sentimental. Even Field’s are not all 
so, and one is in the curious form of a 
vocal operatic scene; Chopin’s may have 
agitated middle sections; Debussy’s Fites 
is a very animated piece: in Vaughan 
Williams s London Symphony the scherzo 
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is a N., i.e. a piece suggesting London’s 
gaiety by nigtit. 

Nodes. Tho N. of a planet or any other 
celestial body arc those two points where 
its orbit is out by a fixed plane : in the case 
of the solar system, by the ecliptic. The 
straight line which joins these points is 
called the line of N. The point at which 
the orbit of a planet passes from S. of the 
ecliptic to N. of it is known as the 
ascending node, the other and opposite 
point necessarily being the descending 
node. The long, of the ascending N. is 
one of the six ‘elements’ by which the 
movements of a celestial body are deter- 
mined. Owing to the mutual attractions 
.of the planets, the line of N. is continually 
shifting; Alternately advancing and re- 
ceding. The retrogression of planetary 
N. never exceeds one degree per century, 
but owing to the great attraction of the 
sun the lunar X. complete a revolution in 
about eighteen years and seven months. 
The cycle, known 1 as the Sams , was dis- 
covered by thc**Bahylonian astronomers 
who observed that the eclipses of the sun 
and moon recurred in the same order in 
each cycle, which is 18 years 11 days. 

Nodfer, Charles (1780-1844), Fr. author. 


b . at Besancon. Tn 1824 ' he became 
librarian at the Bibliotli6que de 1* Arsenal ; 
in 1833 he was elected to tho Academy, 
and in 1843 made a member of the Legion 
of Honour. He was the centre of the early 
members of the Romantic school; Hugo, 
de Musset, and Salnte-Beuve all acknow- 
ledged his influence. His best work con- 
sists of his fantastic short stories, among 
which aTo Smarm (1821); Trilby (1822); 
Histoire du roi de Sohime et de ees sept 
chateaux (1830); Jai Fie. aux miettes 
(1832); and Inis de las Sierras (1838). 
See Prosper M6rim6e, Portraits historiques 
et litt&raires , 1874; also lives by F. Wey, 
1844 ; and M. Henry -Rosier. 1931. 

Nodules, see Root Tubercles. 

Noel, Conrad le Despenser (1809-1942), 
Eng. clergyman and socialist. He was 
son of Roden N., poet. Educated at 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, and 
at. the Chichester Theological Colloge, he 
worked for some years among the poor 
of Portsmouth. As vicar of Thaxted from 
1910 to 1942 N. was nicknamed the ‘red 
priest* on account of his Socialist views 
and the red flag he flow from his church; 
lie was a prominent member of tho Chris- 
tian Socialist movement. He lectured 
to Socialist groups and wrote a number of 
religious and political works, including 
The Labour Party (1906); Socialism and. 
Church History (1910); Byways of Belief 
(1912); Uplifting the Son of Man (1919); 
Life of Jesus (1937); and Jesus the Heretic 
(1939). His unfinished autobiography 
was pub. in 1946. 

Noetus fr. a.t». 130-r. 200), native of 
Smvrna. he became a leader of that 
branch of the Christian Church which em- 
braced the doctrine called patria-passian- 
ism . I Co was a preshy tor o f the Oh urch of 
Asia Minor, but his views led to his 
excommunication. -441s contemporary, 
Hippolytus, in ids pub. Sermon against the 
heresy of a certain Nbrtus. is the authority 
for his doctrines, which liis disciple, 
Epigonus, preached at Rome. 

Nogales, twin city of Morelia, Mexico, 
Rituated on the frontier line, one half in 
Mexico and the other in Arizona. Jt 
stands at an altitude of 4000 ft. above sea 
level, and it is here that the S. Pacific 
Railroad of America connects with the 
S. Pacific Railroad of Mexico. The main 
industries in the dist. are mining and 
cattle ranching. Pop. 14,000. 

Nogent-sur-Marne, tn. in the dept, of 
Seine, France, on the r. b. of the Marne, 
6 m# E. of Paris. There are important 
chemical manufs. and pottery works. 
Pop. 21,500. 

Nogi, Marasuke, Count (1849-1912), 
Jap. soldier, b. at Ymnagucld of a Samurai 
family, saw his first military* service in the 
civil war of 1877, in which tho Samurai 
were finally defeated (see Japan, History ). 
He commanded a brig-add in the war 
agninst. China in 1894, and In the Russo- 
Jap. war (1904-5) he cothmanded the 
Third Army. It was N. who forced Port 
Arthur to surrender and it was his army’s 
flank march which resulted in the signal 
and decisive Jap. victory in the battle of 
Mukden (Feb. 20-March 10, 1905). To- 
gether with his wife he committed 
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4 honourable suicide' (hara-kiri q. v.), 
•according to the old-estab. custom, ou the 
death of the mikado, Mutsuhito. 

Noguchi, Hideyo (1876-1928), Jap. 
bacteriologist and pathologist, b. in N. 
Japan, entered the laboratory of path- 
ology of Pennsylvania Univ. Ho made 
researches into immunity against snake 
poisons and in 1904 pub. The Action of 
Snake Venom upon cold-blooded Animals. 
In the Rockefeller Institute he did valu- 
able work on the (etiology of syphilitic 
diseases and paresis ; he also studied the 
(etiology of trachoma (q.u.) and yellow 
fever, of which latter disease he d. when 
•conducting investigations in Brit. W. 
Africa. 

Noguds, Auguste ( b . 1876), Fr. soldier, b. 
in the Haute-Pyrenees, was educated at 
the Ecolc Polytechnique anti was an 
artillery captain in the First World War. 
After the war he served against the Rifs 
(see Ahd-kl-Krim), 1924-26. Appointed 
resident-general of Morocco in 1936, and 
commander-in-chief in N. Africa in 1939, 
he retained these posts during the Vichy 
regime. In 1940 he informed the Axis 
countries and Franco that he would not 
surrender N. Africa to auy invader, even if 
he were ordered by Retain to do so. After 
the landing of the Anglo-Amor. armies in 
N. Africa and the nation of Durian 

( q.v .) he became a member of Giraud’s 
(q.v.) Fr. imperial council and deputy high 
commissioner for N. Africa, 1942-43. 
Early in 1943 he declared that he could not 
understand his unpopularity with the 
Amcrs., averring that he was justified in 
opposing the allied invasion. On June 
4, 1943, N., condemned by Gen. do Gaulle 
as a collaborator with Vichy, submitted 
his resignation os governor-general. 

Noh Plays, see Drama, Japanese Drama. 

Noisy-le-Sec, tn. in the dept, of Seine, 
France, near the Oureq Canal. 1*01). 
16,300. 

Nokrashy Pasha, Mahmud Fahmy El 

(1888—1948), Egyptian statesman, b. iu 
Alexandria, was educated at the Higher 
Training College, Cairo, and at Notting- 
ham Univ. College. He entered the 
teaching profession and, from 1914 to 1919, 
was headmaster of Gumalia School, Cairo. 
After a year as a prov. director of edu- 
cation, he cutered the service of the 
Ministry of Education and soon earned 
promotion to llm post of assistant secre- 
tary-general thereof. N. took part iu the 
national agitation for independence and 
organised sub -committees of the Wafdist 
movement iu Cairo and Alexandria? He 
became sub-governor of Cairo in 1924 and 
then under-secretary for the interior. 
After the murder of i Sirdar Lixj Stack he 
was arrested and charged with others 
with complicity in a number of political 
crimes, but. was acquitted, llis first 
ministerial portfolio \fras that, of com- 
munications to the first Wafdist Cabinet 
in 1930, a post he uguin occupied in 1936- 
, 1937. This proved the turning-point of 
his career for, in 1937, following the Mon- 
treux conference which ended capitula- 
tions, lie was unexpectedly excluded from 
the Wafdist Gov. through disagreement 
with the Wafdist leader over the Blue 

E.E. 9 


Shirt organisation. Soon after this N., 
with Ahmed Maher Pasha and their 
respective followers, resigned from the 
Wafd to form the Saadist party, pledged to 
uphold the true principles of Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha. In 1938, when the Saadists 
joined the Coalition Gov., N. became 
minister of the interior; in 1939 minister 
of education; then for the interior again, 
and, in 1940, minister of finance. In 
1945 ho succeeded to the premiership and 
leadership of the Saadist party, following 
the assassination of Ahmed Maher. Apart 
from a short period in 1946, when Sldky 
Pasha (q.v.) was Premier, N. was head of 
the gov. until Ids assassination on Dec. 28, 
1948, besides holding the portfolios of the 
interior, finance, and foreign affairs. N. 
was responsible for breaking off the treaty 
negotiations with Britain and beaded the 
Egyptian delegation to the Security 
Council of the United Nations (1947). 
He enjoyed the reputation of being a first- 
class administrator and was respected by 
all parties for his integrity. 

Nola, city and episcopal see of Caserta, 
Italy, 16| m. E.N.K. of Naples. There 
are remains of a fourth -century church. 
Giordano Bruno was 6. here. Pop 
18,400. 

Noldeke, Theodor (1836-1930), Ger. 
orientalist, b. at Harburg. His first work 
was a hist, of the Koran (1859), which won 
the prize of the Fr. Acad6mio des Inscrip- 
tions, and which he rewrote in Ger. as 
Geschichte des Karans (1860). In 1861 
he lectured at Gottingen; in 1868 he was 
prof, at Kiel, and from 1872 at 1906 prof, 
of oriental languages at Strasburg. His 
works include Das Leben Mohammeds 
(1863); Die A lUestamerUl iche Literatur 
(1868); Geschichte der Per set und Araher 
zur Zeit der Sasaniden (1879); Persische 
Studien (1888-92); Sketches from Eastern 
II tutor it (Eng. trails. , 1892); and Syriac 
Grammar .. (Eng. trails.. 1904). See E. 
Kuhn, Vbersicht der Schriften Theodor 
Soldrkes , 1907. 

Nollekens, Joseph (1737-1823), Eng. 
sculptor, b. in Soho. Iu 1760 ho went to 
study in Homo, where Garrick met him 
and commissioned him to execute a bust. 
This was so successful that Sterne sat to 
him. He increased his income by buying 
and selling antiques, and by stock ex- 
change speculation, and was so successful 
that at his death he was worth £200,000. 
lie returned to England in 1770, and was 
soon the fashionable sculptor of the day. 
See G. W. Stonier (ed.), Nollekens and his 
Times (by J. T. Smith, 1828), 1948, and P. 
Colson. Private. Portraits. 1949. 

Nolle Prosequi, in legal practice an entry 
in the record of a court which indicates 
that the crown, in a criminal prosecution, 
desires to proceed no further with the case. 
Formerly the practice in entering a N. P. 
applied both to civil and criminal suits, 
but is now restricted to the stay of pro- 
ceedings by mdietment or information 
entered by the attorney -general. Iu 
criminal coses when on indictment (q.v.) 
has been found tee Jury), proceedings on 
it cau only be stopped by the Crown 
entering a N. P. against oue or all of the 
defendants. It can ouly be entered on 

*2 A 
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the flat (q.v.) of the attorney -general or 
solicitor-general. 

Nomad (Gk. po/uac, vopaSo? — veneiv, to 
pasture — roaming, especially in search of 
pasture), member of a race, tribe, or com- 
munity, who have no fixed abode, but 
whose chief occupation is the tending of 
flocks and herds and who wander about, 
shifting their location according to the 
state of pasturage, and living in tents on 
grassland or steppe. The Bedouins or 
desert-dwellers offer the most character- 
istic example of Ns., and they eveu claim 
to be descended from Isninael. The 
Bedouins are found mostly In Arabia or 
other Middle E. countrios such as Iraq and 
Egypt, have a tribal organisation under 
sheikhs, tend herds of camels or goats and 
flocks of sheep and ore good horsemen (see 
Bedouins). Other examples are the Aus- 
tralian blackfellows and S. African bush- 
mcn (q.v.) who derive their subsistence 
from hunting. Gypsy van -dwellers may 
also be said to lead a nomadic life (see 
Gypsies). Among the Hamitic tribes of 
E. Africa the Galla (q.v.) and Borana, the 
Masai (q.v.) and Turkana, all cattle-owning 
people, are still nomadic; but the Nandi 
and Suk of Kenya, with the Teso of N. 
Uganda, now live in settled vils. and prac- 
tise agriculture. See Sir H. H. Johnston, 
The Uganda Protectorate , 1902; \V. 

Elardt, Die Kulturform des Nomadisjnus, 
1923; and P. G. Merner, Das Nomadentum 
in Nordwestafrika , 1937. 

No Man’s Land, the name applied to 
outlying diets, in various countries. It 
has been used especially to designate the 
following: (1) Region N. of Texas (Public 
Land Strip), ceded to U.S.A. in 1850, con- 
stituting Beaver co., Oklahoma, since 
1890: (2) Narrow dlst. between Delaware 
and Pennsylvania; (3) Small is. 3 m. S.W. 
of Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, to 
which it belongs; (4) Region corresponding 
to what is now Griqualand E., Cape of 
Good Hope; (5) Tract of S. Australia, 
80,000 sq. m. in area.. (6) Battle zone 
between opposing front-line trenches in 
the First World War. It was also used as 
the name of a storage place on eighteenth - 
century ships. 

Nome, term used for a territorial div. of 
anct. Egypt, and for a prov. of modern 
Greece. 

Nome, tn. on the S. of the Seward 
peninsula, N.W. Alaska, on the X. shore 
of Norton Sound, 13 m. W. of Cape Nome. 
It is the cent v of a great gold-mining dist., 
discovered in 1899. Pop. 1200. 

Nom-de-plume, see Pseudonym. 

Nomenclature, see Names. 

Nominalism, as opposed to Realism , was 
one of the two doctrines of the Middle 
Ages. The two view's of Nominalism and 
Realism were opposite, and arose from a 
consideration of the nature of species and 
genera. N. implies a belief in the theory 
that 1 universal*/ i.c. genera and species, 
are only names which express the term of 
qualities expressed* Nominalists, there- 
fore, held the itew that nothing was 
general but names. The Nominalists, as 
opposed to the Realists who, with Plato, 
declare that class terms are real, more real 
than the individual thinks which come 


under them, take up the cause of common 
sense, denying that the oonccpt, or class, 
has an existence of its own beyond the 
individuals which make up the class. A 
narrower form of N. held that even con- 
cepts or ideas are not really general. 

Roscelin in the eleventh century was a 
great nominalist, but ho brought N. under 
the ban of the church as a heresy by 
arriving at a tri-theistic doctrine of the 
Trinity. From then on N. was held to be 
heretical and rational. Abelard was a 
conceptualist (q.v.), but his conceptualism 
swayed really to N. and was also con- 
demned by tho Church. Later in the 
fourteenth century William of Occam 
upheld N., and among more modem 
philosophers Hobbes and Berkeley may 
be mentioned as upholders of modified 
forms of the doctrine. 

Neither Realist nor Nominalist, had the 
insight for bringing out the real truth of 
Plato’s doctrine, and extricating it from 
its connection with the reality of the 
abstract universal. N. was tho natural 
ally of the scientific spirit, even if this 
were not consciously present in the minds 
of the earlier Nominalists, and science is 
incompatible with an exclusive interest in 
personal salvation; hence N. was bound to 
conflict with the whole principle of 
dogmatism. The earlier N. failed, how- 
ever, because the age was still in need of 
the unifying authority of the Church, and 
Realism had been the philosophical 
justification of that authority. N. had a 
revival in the time of William of Occam 
and the reason for this was that the period 
of authority was past, and that the period 
of individualism was at hand, which was 
to lay the foundations for modern pro- 
gress. N., by its insistence upon the 
reality of particular things, justified the 

S owing scientific spirltin its attention to 
t;ts rather than to a priori dogmas. It 
justified the revolt of Individuals against 
the stereotyped generalisations of tho past, 
and of nations against the absolution of 
the Catholic Church. At its revival, there- 
fore, it was no longer opposed to the needs 
of the age, but in harmony with them, and 
its ultimute victory was assured. See 
also Conceptualism; Realism; Scholas- 
ticism. See A. Rogers, History of Philo- 
sophy , 1921. 

Nonas, or The Nones, in the Rom. 
calendar the fifth day of all months except 
March, May, July, Oct. 

‘March, July, October, May 
Make Nones the 7th, ides the 15th, day. 

It was so called because falling on the 
ninth (nouns) day (reckoning inclusively) 
before the Ides, and marked tho moon’s 
first quarter. Of. Kalendi^ Ides. See 
Smith’s or Harper's Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities under Calendarium. 

Non-Commissioned Officers, see Rave. 
Nonconformity, refusal tre conform to 
the doctrines and discipline §of an estab. 
church and generally meaning the N. of 
Protestant dissenters. In the seventeenth 
century the word signified the practice of 
those who, while remaining within the 
bounds of the Church, yet refused to 
conform to certain ceremonial practices. 
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such ns the wearing erf the surplice, the of the Methodists from the Kstab. Church, 
sign of the cross in baptism, and the use of The repeal of the Corporation and Test 
the ring in marriage. The rise of N. in the Acts took place in 1 828 ; In 1836 marriage 
present meaning of the term dates from in a dissenting chapel was made legally 
the period immediately following on the valid; in 1871 an Act was passed opening 
Reformation. The last secession took the univs. to non -members of the Church 
place in 15C3, but Puritan violence turned of England; in 1880 Nonconformist 
the anger of the state against them, and ministers were allowed to conduct funerals 
during the reign of Elizabeth they were in the par, burying grounds. A great 
persecuted. On the accession of James I., step in the direction of union between the 
who had been brought up among Presby- various bodies was the estab. in J 892 of the 
terians in Scotland, they expected more National Council of the Evangelical Free 
favourable treatment, but the issue of the Churches. A uuion of Methodist Churches 
Hamilton Court Conference speedily eon- took place in 1932 when the United 
vincod them to the contrary. Owing to Methodists combined with the Wesleyan 
the identification of king and bishop, the Methodists and Primitive Methodists to 
m isgovernment of the king brought odium form the Methodist Church. See also 
upon the Church as well as upon the IJymnh. Nonconformist Hyrnnody. For 
throne, and when, therefore, recourse was bibliography see under Baptists, Method - 
had to arms, the resentment of the Parlia- ism, and other dcmoninatlons. 
inent was directed against the Church as Non-contributory Pensions, see under 
well as against the royal prerogatives, and National Insurance Act (1946). 
the death of Laud soon followed that of his Non-co-operation, see Passive Re- 
king. The supremacy of Parliament was mhtanpk. 

marked by a vigorous attack on Kpisco- Nonesuch Press. Tn 1923 Francis and 
pacy, at flrst in the interests of Presby- Vera Mey noil and David Garnett started 
terianism but later in those of lntle- the N. P,. and the ed. of the J/yt'e Poems 
pcnileucy. In 1043 the Westminster of John Donne proved the herald of far- 
Assembly adopted the Solemn League and reaching changes both in publishing tech- 
Oovenant, which included an article for nique and typographic style. The objects 
the abolition of prelevv But the reaction of the new press were defined in its first 
which followed aghpisi' the political system prospectus as follows: ‘To choose and 
of the Commonwealth was directed also make hooks according to a triple ideal; 
against Puritanism. Hence the Kestora- significance of subject, beauty of format, 
tionof 1660 was followed by the passing of and moderation of price.’ The N. P. 
a body of legislation directed against by DM9 has produced some eighty 
Nonconformists. The Act of Uniformity limited eds. and thirty-seven unlimited. 
(1662) was an attempt to remove from Peri iaps the most outstanding limited eds. 
cedes, benefices tliOhC Puritan ministers are the seven-vol. ed. of Shakespeare and 
who bad been intruded during the Com- the twenty -three-vol. ed. of Dickens, for 
nionwealth period. It obliged all those in these great works especially Sir Francis 
who had not received episcopal ordination Mcynoll displays his skill both as a typo- 
to do so, and rivther than submit to this gvapher and designer. Of the unlimited 
a large number of ministers, of whom the eds. the Nonesuch Library (also known as 
number bits been variously estimated, the Compendious series) is particularly 
quitted their benefices. Other Acts of the important. These books are uniform in 
Clarendon Code were directed to t lie size, though not in detail, and have had 
repression of N. outside the bounds of much influence upon publishing methods, 
the Church, such as the Conventicle Act Non-Intervention Committee, committee 
0661), which laid penalties upon all at- «»f \nrious European states set up at the 
tending dissenting conventicles, and the beginning of 1937 to supervise measures 
Five Mile Act (1665). which forbade agreed on between them to stop the flow of 
Puritan ministers when travelling to come volunteers to both sides in the Sp. civil 
within 5 m. of a corporate tn. The Test war, 1936-39. It formulated a plan for 
Act (1673), though directed principally watching the Sp. coasts and frontiers 
ugninst Rom. Catholics, also pressed hard which by the autumn had proved un- 
upon Protestant dissenters; and no satis- workable, gaps and loopholes in it having 
faction was felt by them at James II. ’s permitted enormous quantities of war 
Declarations of Indulgence (1687-88), for material and even whole armies to come to 
these, too, were obviously intended ter the Spain, while Germany sent bombers to 
relief of Rom. Catholics. A change came attack the tns. of the republicans. Ger- 
with the accession of William and Mary, many and Italy withdrew* from the N.-I. <\ 
and the Toleration Act of 1689 removed m June 1937 after the bombing of the 
most of the disabilities imposed by the Gcr. ship Deutschland, but later returned, 
riarcndou Code, though tins Corporation In the last, stage of the conllict the corn- 
Act and the Test Act remained in force inittec ceased its activities, the policy of 
until 1828. * non-intervention having in fact much 

In 1730 some attempt at combined fav cured the insurgents, for the repub- 
action among the Nonconformist bodies beans bad derived little effective counter* 
.was made by the non -corporate union of a ailing help even from the Soviet L’nion. 
the three denominations, Baptists. Indc* ><•" further under Spain. History. 
pendents, and Presbyterians. Outside Nonius, Ferwau, see Nunez. 
this union the chief dissenting bodies were Nonius Marcellus, Lat. grammarian, 
at this time the Quakers and the Uni- probably of the third and fourth cen- 
turians. But by 1760 another important tnries a.u. He is noted as the author 
body was added to them on the secession of De compendiosa doctrina valuable 
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for the fragments preserved from old 
dramatists, satirists, and annalists such os 
Ennius, Cato, and Varro. Priscian and 
Fulgentlus borrowed from this work. 
See eds. of Junius (1565); Gothofredu$ 
(1586); Mercicr (1583, 1614, 1826); Ger- 
lach and Both (1842); Mtiller (1888); 
Onions, i.-iii. (1805); and W. M. Lindsay 
(1030). See also Penifel and Schwahe, H is- 
tory of Homan Literature , ii.. and Nettle- 
ship, Essays in I.atin Literature, 1885. 

Non- Jurors, those clergy of the Church 
of England who after the revolution of 
1688 refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary. They were headed 
by Wm. Bancroft, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and included seven other bishops, 
Ken of Hath and Wells. White of Peter- 
borough, Lake of Chichester, Turner of 
Ely, Frampton of Gloucester, Thomas of 
Worcester, and Lloyd of Norwich. About 
400 of the lower clergy refused to take the 
oath, among them being many distin- 
guished ecclesiastics. Some soon returned 
to the Estab. Church, but the body con- 
tinued to exist with gradually diminishing 
numbers well on into the nineteenth 
century. See T. Lathbury, History of the 
Eon-Jurors . 1845, nnd J. H. Overton, 
The Eon -Jurors, 1902. 

Non-Metals, one of the two classes into 
which chemical elements are divided. 
Their characteristic physical properties 
are as follows: they may be gases, liquids, 
or solids at ordinary temps., and most of 
the liquid and solid N.-M. are easily con- 
verted into the gaseous state at compara- 
tively low temps. They are brittle, if 
solid, generally have a low r sp. gr., and arc 
bad conductors of heat and electricity. 
The chemical properties give a more 
definite test. The N.-M. form acidic 
oxides, they are not acted* upon by dilute 
mineral acids, and generally form stable 
compounds with hydrogen. The dis- 
tinction between N.-M. and metals is. how- 
ever, by no means always well defined, 
and sew. elements, such as arsenic and 
antimony, possess characteristics of both 
classes. Examples of N.-M.: hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine, helium, car- 
bon. sulphur, boron, phosphorus, silicon. 

Non Nobis Domino, canon by Win. 
Byrd (q. i\), which is often sung in place 
of grace after dinners. 

Nonnus, Gk, epic poet of the fifth 
centuiy a.d. (ft. c. 410), a native of Pano- 
polis, Egypt. His most noted work is the 
Vionysiara (History of Bacchus). A Para- 

S hrase of St. John i* also extant (written 
l Gk. hexameters). N. was probably 
a Christian. His hionysiaca was ed. by 
Kbchly (1658); by Grhfe (1819-26), by 
Marcellus (1856); and by A. Ludwich. 
1909—11. See J. \\ ciebert, Dissertatio (1e 
A anno, 1810 ; ft. S. U varov, Eontws, 1817; 
Naeka, l)e Eon no Imitators Homeri, 1835; 
Janssen on hi-, works. 1903; and traus. 
(Ger.) by T. von Schaffer, 1929-33. 

Nonnus (Nonus;, Theophanes, Gk. physi- 
cian of the tenth century (d. a.i>. 959). 
He dedicated hhrwork Compendium totius 
Artis Mediae to the Emperor Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus (911-59). It was pub. 
by Jerimias Martins (1508), and an im- 
proved form (1794-97; ed. by J. 


Bernard. See J. Freind, The History of 
Physick , 1 725-2(f; C. I\ J. Sprengel, 
Histoire de la Midecine (trans.), 1815-32. 

Nonpareil, , printing type (6 point), 
in which the text of this encyclopaedia is 
set. The Fr. name signifying 4 none 
similar’ refers to the exceptional skill 
displayed in the final cut ting of so small a 
character. See Type ami Typesetting. 

Non-Possumus (Lat.. ‘wo cannot’), 
papal formula used to express refusal, final 
and absolute, taken from the words of St. 
Peter and St. John (Acts iv. 19-20). It is 
said to have been used by Clement VII. in 
reply to Henry VIII. ’s demand for a 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 

Non-Suit. Technically a N.-S. no longer 
exists. Under the former practice N.-S. 
meant the voluntary abandonment by the 
plaintiff of his action, either because the 
judge or jury appeared to he against him 
or because in argument it appeared that in 
law he had no ease. It differed from an 
adverse judgment in that it did not bar 
him from commencing the action again. 
In the days when forms of action, e.g. 
detinue {q.v.) trespass (</.i\). wrero so 
highly technical that the slightest verbal 
slip in the pleadings endangered the whole 
action, N.-S. were frequent, hut since the 
legal reforms of the last century such un- 
substantial formalities, and together with 
them N.-J8., have been abolished. Popu- 
larly the expression N.-i*. is used to denote 
the fact of the judge having withdrawn a 
case from the jury either of his own motion 
or because counsel for the defendant has 
satisfied him that in law there is no case to 
answer or no evidence against his client 
( see also Noli.k Prosequi). There is no 
formality to be observed, and the sub- 
mission that there is no case can be argued 
at any stage of the proceedings. 

Noon, Malik Sir Fkpozkhan (h. 1893), 
Indian statesman and lawyer, b. at Lahore, 
son of Nawab Sir Malik Mohammed Hayat 
Khan N., educated at Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore, and Wadham College. Oxford. 
He was successively advocate at Lahore 
high court, 1917-26; member of the 
Punjab legislative council, 1920-36; 
minister for local self-government, Punjab 
Gov., 1927-30; minister for education in 
the Punjab, 1931-36; commissioner for 
India in the United Kingdom, 1936-41; 
member of the viceroy’s executive council, 
1941-45; Labour member of the governor- 
general’s executive council, India, 1941- 
1942; and defence member of the gover- 
nor-general’s executive council. 1942-45. 
Knighted in 1933, N. was a delegate from 
India to the Han Francisco Conference, 
1945. In 1946 he renounced his title, in 
common with the other loading figures in 
the Moslem League. Later lie became a 
member of the legislative assembly of the 
W. Punjab, but teok no oifiee (1949) in 
the Pakistani Gov. 

Noordoostelijke Polder, see,: North-east 
Pouikk. 

Noort, Adam van, see Oort. 

Nootka Language, sec under North 
American Native Language**, Pacific 
Areas. 

Nootka, or Moateaht (Mowachaht), tribe 
of the Aht, a div. of the Wakashan 
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( 4 good*) stock of N. Amor. Indians. They new order quickly spread over W. Europe, 
dwell on the W. coast of Vancouver Is., N. himself, compelled to accept the see of 
near Nootka Sound, and in the S. part of Magdeburg, began the reformation of his 
Brit. Columbia. They number about clergy, by force when necessary. He 
2000 and many are professedly Christians, upheld the doctrine of the Real Presence 
The Makaw or Kwakiutl, who settled in and fostered the cult of the Blessed 
Washington, are a branch of the same (sacrament. N. was canonised in 1582. 
linguistic stock (Haeltzuk div.). Nord, most northerly dept, of Prance, 

Nootka Affair (1788-90), An incident adjoining Belgium, and washed by the 
of the days of Angln-tip. colonial rivalry. North Sea, formerly a prnv. of Fr. Flan- 
In 1788 Capt. John Meares, an aggressive dors. It is divided into six arrons., Lille, 
Eng. maritime trader, erected a store Avcsnes, Oambrai, Douai, Dunkirk, and 
building on Nootka Is. and built a 30 -ton Valenciennes. The greater part of the 
schooner, the North-west America , the surface is flat, fertile, and well cultivated, 
first ship launched on the Brit. Columbia watered by the Scheldt and the Sambre. 
coast. His evident intention to trade The inhab. arc half Flemish and half 
there permanently moved the Spaniards to Fr. -speaking Walloons. The chief agric. 
interference and, in the spring of 1789, a products are wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar- 
20-gun Sp. warship appeared off the is. beets, flax, chicory, and some tobacco. 
Its commander, Don Joseph Martinez, Stock-raising and fishing are important 
seized the North-west America and other industries. The tn. of Valenciennes lies 
Eng. vessels there and constructed fortifl- in the centre of the richest coal-field in 
cations. Meares was then in Macao, but. Franco. N. is one of the leading manu- 
on learning what had happened, hastened facturing dept«., making iron and steel 
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THE 'EUROPA* (NOW * I.IBERTK ’ ), SIsTER SHIP TO THE ‘BREMEN’ 


to appeal to the Brit. Coy., which at once i goods, beet sugar, glass, chemicals 
decided to force Spain to a settlement, machinery, textiles, and porcelain. Cap 
Spain was in no position to resist, espe- ! Lille. Other tns. : Dunkirk. Cambrai, and 
dally as her potential ally, France, was j Douai. Aroa 2228 sq. m. Pop. 1,917,500. 
involved in the opening stages of the Nordau, Max Simon (1849-1923), Ger.- 
revolutfon. The Spaniards accordingly j Hungarian physician and author, h. at 
restored Meares’s property and, further- j Budapest, of Jewish descent. Studied 
more, agreed that Brit, subjects should j medicine and travelled widely. He prac- 
have trading and colonising rights N. of i list'd medicine in Budapest and, later, 
the 38th parallel of lat. It was in this way, I settled in Paris as a physician. Turning 
in 1790, that (Spain modified her age-long \ to literature, he wrote novels and plays in 
exclusive claims to the \uter. Pacific const. „ a satirical vein to illustrate his social 
Nootka Sound, harbour of the Pacific j theories, hut he is more widely rcmeni* 
coast of Canada, lying behind Nootka Is. ! bered for his analytical studies of con- 
on the W. coast of Vancouver Is. N. ts., i temporary society, notably The Con- 
Barclay Sound on the S.W. coast of Van- veutional Lies of Civilisation (1883; Eng. 
couvor, and Quatsi 'enough Sound An the \ trans. 1884); Paradoxes (1885; Eng. trans. 
N.W. coast, all send branches into the i 1898); The Malady of the Century (1887); 
heart of Vancouver Is. ■ Ihyeneration (an attempt to relate genius 

Norbert, Saint (r. 1080 -1134), was 6. of i to degeneracy) (1892-95; Eng. trans. 
& princely family at Xantcn. He led a 189.1). In these and other critical studies 
worldlv life at the tier, court and received of modern society N. applies the theories 
holy orders for the sake of material ad- of Lombroso (g.e. aud also Crimino- 
vancement. lull 15 . ■however, a narrow lchjy) to which he was strongly attracted, 
escape from death brought about his Ills other works Include A Comedy of 
conversion. After trying to reform the Sentiment (1891); The Drones must Die 
.chapter of canons at Xunten ho became (1898); Morganatic (1904); The Interpret**- 
an itinerant preacher. Given the ter. of turn of History (1909); Z ionistische Scriften 
Pr6montr6 near Lao in 1120, ho CHtab. a (1909, 1923); IHologie der Ethik (1921); 
community of canons regular under the and essays, fairy tales, and travel books. 
Augustinian rule, since known as Pro- Norddeutscher Lloyd (North Ger. Lloyd), 
monstratensians or Norbertines. His Ger. steamship line, was inaugurated by 
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H. H. Meier, a citizen of Bremen, who in Nordenfelt-Palmorantz Gun, sec Mi- 
1857 induced the various shipping Indus- chine Guns. 

tries of the tn. to amalgamate under the Nordenskldld, Nils Adolf Erik, Baron 
name of the N. L. In 1881 the first of (1832-1901), Swedish geographer and 
the company’s Atlantia service boats was explorer, b. at Helsingfors, Finland, 
built, and from that time until the First- After sev, successive voyages and explora- 
World War its prosperity increased, tions with Tonelli in the Arctic Sea, with 
From the headquarters at Bremen many frequent visits to Spitsbergen, where ho 
lines of steamers ran to New’ York, Balti- measured an arc of the meridian, in 1878- 
more, Brazil. Galveston, the R. Plate, etc. 1879 ho discovered the N.E. Passage by 
Mail steamers ran between Bremen and traversing, along the N. shores of Europe 
America. Asia, Australia, etc. There was and Asia, the whole Arctic from trie 
also a Chinese coasting trade of con- Atlantic to t-lie Pacific. lie contributed 
siderablc magnitude. In 1914 the com- to the science of geographical research, 
pany had 135 sea steamers and hundreds particularly in his work Perillus (1897). 
of auxiliary craft totalling nearly 1,000,000 His pubs, in Eng. include The Voyage of 
tons gross. As a result of the peace the 4 Vega 1 around Asia (1881) and The 
treaty all that remained of the groat Second Swedish Expedition to Greenland 
mercantile fleet was their seaside steamers, (1835 ). See. life by IS. lledin, 1928. 
lighters, and tugs; but surprising activity His nephew. Nils Otto Gustaf A\ (1869- 
produeed great recover* , and such large 1928), explored the Magellan Straits and 
ships as the firemen, the Europa, and the Patagonia in 1895-97, and Alaska in 
Columbus (among the biggest merchant 1898; he also led the Swedish expedition 
ships afloat) were typical of the company’s which discovered Oscar I f . Lund, 1901-4. 
energy. Before the Second World War See life by G. Bodman, 1928. 
the total tonnage was nearly 1,000,000. Norderney, most important of the E. 
The Bremen was burnt at Brcmerhaven in Frisian Is., in the North Sea, belongs to 
1941, the Europa is now’ the Fr. Liberie, Lower Saxony, Germany. It is 8 in. 
and the Columbus was sunk in 1939. long, 1 1 ra. broad, with an area of 8 sq. m. 

Norden, John (1546- ? 1625), Eng. topo- It is the most popular of Ger. seaside 
grapher and surveyor. According to resorts. Pop. 5200. 

Anthony Wood, N. was b. 4 of a genteel Nord Fjord, inlet on the W. coast of 
family/ bnt thero is not sufficient evidence Norway, extending for about 50 in. 
to confirm that he belonged to Wiltshire, inland; the sea enters by two mouths, 
and more probably his father was a native the Faa Fjord and the Frui Fjord. The 
of Middlesex. A privy council order of scenery is beautiful. 

Jan. 1593, addressed to lieutenants and Nordhausen, tn. of Thuringia, Germany, 
other co. officers, declared that ‘John 60 m. from Halle, with distilleries and 
Norden, gent., was authorised and ap- numerous manufe.. including textiles, 
pointed by the Queen to travel through chemicals, tobacco, and engineering. 
England and Wales and make descrip- Pop. 30,900. 

tions, charts and maps/ and the outcome Nordio, Nordism, denote the tall, blond, 
of this order was his first work Speculum dolicocephalic race found mainly in 
Britannia, first parte: Middlesex (1593). Scandinavia, and, to^murh less extent, 
N. was the first to project a complete series in Gormany, DenmarK; and other ooun- 
of co. hists., but he was prevented by tries. The theory that the Ns. are a 
monetary difficulties from completing this superior race from which all European cul- 
design. He pub. Hertfordshire in 1598, turo has sprung seems to have origtn- 
and completed in MS. Essex, Northampton, ated with Joseph de Gobineau (q.r . ), 
Cornwall , Surrey, and Kent. He was author of The Inequality of Human Races. 
surveyor of crown woods. 1600; surveyor whose pseudo -scientific doctrine found 
to the duchy of Cornwall, 1605; and, in a temporary popularity in the early 
1607, surveyed Windsor and its neighbour- twentieth century In the U.fcS.A. and, 
hood. He pub* Observations concerning subsequently, had its effect on the inimi- 
Crown Lands and Woods in 1618. He gration quotas at the expense of people 
engraved a number of maps, in which of Jewish or 13. European extraction, 
roads were indicated for the first time. This theory also finds an echo in Oar- 
His maps of London aud Westminster lyle's works, in Madison Grant’s The 
were dated 1593 but are somewhat later Passing of the Great Race, and in Nietz- 
than those of Aggas and van den Wyn- ache’s cult of the ’superman/ It was 
gaerde. By the aid of these maps we can carried further by the renegado English- 
obtain a very fair notion of the extent and man, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
major features of Tudor London. His from whose time it had a great vogue in 
Surveyor's Dialogue (printed 1607 and Germany. Nordism then developed as a 
reprinted 1(518) is among the more meri- political weapon of Ger. imperialism, the 
torfons of the earlier works on agriculture. Gera, being proclaimed by fc their propa- 
The first three books deal with the now gandlsts as Ns. (though onlf some 20 per 
more or less obsolete rights of the lord of cent of Gers. can* be described as N.), 
the manor and the various old forms of whose mission was to rule nll;other peoples 
land tenure, together with the obliga- as being of lower racial : value. The 
tions they invohed. The Jater vols. are extremist advocates of Nordism con- 
charactensed byUhrewd observations on tended that all great men in hist., science, 
the 4 different natures of grounds, how they and art have been Ns., while some even 
may be bettered, employed and amended/ assert that anct. Gk. culture was the work 
In this work N. mentions the famous of blond Ns. who conquered Greece 4000 
meadow lands near Salisbury. years ago. One school of N. theorists 
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holds that the Ns. Are the best of the short interval In 1213, but was excom- 
‘Aryan* races, while others go much municated by Innocent II. as one of the 
further, claiming that Aryan and N. arc twenty-five executors of Magna Carta, 
synonymous ( see on this Aryan or On the accession of Henry III. he regained 
Aiuan). In fact, the N. race, as distinct his honours, and .his hereditary right to 
from the N. typo in Hcandinavia and the stewardship of the royal household 
other countries, is mythical. The exis- was recognised. 

tence of a common N. primitive people has Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fourth Earl of (d. 
never been estab., and long centuries of 1270), marshal of England, was one of 
interbreeding has produced Innumerable the members of the party of reform in 
blends of N. with other types. The con- opposition to Henry III. lie was 
tontlon that to Ns. alone are due the prominent in tho promulgation of the Pro - 
achievements of the European peoples visions of Oxford, but later the dissensions 
is manifestly fantastic. The Nazis, for of the barons caused him to transfer his 
their own ends, erected Nordisin into a allegiance to the side of the king. After 
veritable state creed. Slavs were con- supporting Henry III. in 1259, N. joined 
temptuously regarded as ‘sub-human,’ do Montfort. In 1265 he was one of the 
while the Jews became the special objects live earls summoned to the Parliament, 
of Ger. animadversion and persecution Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of 
(.see also ‘Mein Kampf’). (1245-1 306), marshal of England, was one 

Nordio Runes, see lender Rttnks. of the leaders of the nobles in their struggle 

Nordland, co. of Norway, having a against Edward I. He and Bohun, earl 
length of 300 in., lies along the coast, of Hereford, were foremost in refusing to 
The VIkten Is. and others fringe the go on foreign service unaccompanied by 
coast-line, and the co. includes the their sovereign. In 1297 they secured the 
Lofoteu la. Bodn, on Salt Fjorrl, is confirmation of the charter, which was 
the chief tn. Area 14,727 sq. m. Pop. ratified by Edward at Ghent, and in 1301 
214,700. signed by him in person. 

Nordlingen, tn. in liavaria, Germany, Norfolk: 1. Maritime eo. of E. England, 
situated on the Eger, and 40 m. distant on the North Sea. The coast-Jine is 
from Augsburg by rail. It was at one mainly fiat and low, though in places the 
time a free eity, still shut In by cliffs reach the height of 200 ft.. In parts 

walls and towers. Among the various the sea has much encroached, though near 
objects of interest are some paintings by Lynn thousands of ac. of land have in 
Hans Schiiuf olein, a tower 290 ft. high, the past been reclaimed from the Wash. 
St. Saviour’s Church of 1422. and a tn. The first new enclosure for fifty years was 
hall in late Gothic, style. Pop. 8400. completed at Holbeach in 1948. There 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, see North -Rhine are few inlets, and owing to tho numerous 
Westphalia. sandbanks the coast is dangerous. Yar- 

Nord-TrOndelag, co. of Norway, with a mouth and Lynn are tho prin. ports, 
short Atlantic coast-line near the Vikten The fine climate and long stretches of sand 
Is. Long fjords include Foldcn, Nansen, have made Yarmouth, Cromer, Hun- 
and Trondhjem, the latter traversing slant on. etc., favourite watering places, 
almost half the co. Lev anger is the chief The surface is for the most part level, and 
tn. Area 8659 sq. in. Pop. 104,600. includes, in tho W., part of the Fen 
Nore, The, sandbank at the mouth of country (q.v.) known as the Bedford 
the 11. Thames, marked by sev. buoys and Level, The prin. rivs. are the Yare and 
at one time by lightships with revolving the Great Ouse, with their tribs. One of 
lights. The N. lightship at tho E. end the chief features of the eo. is the broads 
ot the sandbank 4 in. N.K. of Shcemess, (q.v.). a series of beautiful lakes famous 
wus removed early in the Second World for their fishing and water fowl, and also 
War, and replaced by the Great Nore for tho boating, aim. regattas being held. 
Tower which formed part of the Thames | Windmills are a feature of the broadland, 
defences. Hamblin placed the first light i iheir purpose being to keep the marshes 
here in 1731. The celebrated N. mutiny i drained by pumping water from the dykes 
occurred in tho vicinity in 1 797. I into the rivs.; but to-day the greater 

Norfolk, Dukes of, see Howard. . I number of them arc derelict and have 

Norfolk, Henry Fitz-Alan Howard, . been replaced l»y power-driven plant, 

fifteenth Duke of, see Howard. I Building stone, locally known as 'ginger- 

Norfolk, Hugh Bigod, first Earl of (d. i bread stone.’ is quarried at Snettishom 
1176 or 1177), received his earldom as a and the neighbourhood, clay Is dug for 
reward for his assistance to Stephen in I bricks and tiles at Hunstanton, Snettis- 
obtainiug tho Eng. crown. Ho was noted ■ bsim, etc.: limestone is quarried at Mar- 
tor his treachery and double dealing, oven 1 ham, and dints are worked for facing walls, 
in the faithless age in which he lived. In j etc. The soil is extremely varied; chalk. 
1169 ho was one of the nobles exconi- , sand, and loam being prevalent indifferent 
municated by Beckct* and in 1175 was | dlsts. Agriculture flourishes, oats, wheat, 
obliged to forfeit his castles. He is sup- and barley being grown in great quantities, 
posed to have d. In Palestine. Cattle are extensively reared, and the 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, second Earl of green crops consequently include turnips 
•(d. 1221), was tho son of the first earl of and swedes; beans are also grown, and 
N. During the reign of Henry II. ho had some fruit. The prin. manufs. are cloth 
little power, but he was in favour during (worsted having taken Its name from the 
all Richard's rolgn, being ambas. to long decayed tn. of Worsted), silk and 
France on one occasion, lie retained his woolwreuvlng, and boots and shoes. There 
powor during John’s reign, save for a are a number of flour-mills and mustard 
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works; agric. Implements are mode; 
tannins, malting, and brewing are also 
carried on; and there are fisheries at 
Yarmouth, Large numbers of geese and 
turkeys are reared. 

Sandringham is a royal country seat; 
and there arc many fine churches, espe- 
cially the beautiful Norman cathedral 
at Norwich (</.r.), originally part of a 
Benedictine monastery. The vil. churches 
of the N. marshland arc notable for their 
len g th and beauty. Among them may be 
mentioned Wolsoken. Ernrneth, and West 
Walton, all near Wisbech ; Terrington St. 
Clement, and Tilncy All Saints nearer 
King's Lynn; and Walpole St. Peter. 


field and Walter Rye (see under Blomb- 
fibld, Francis and Rtf., Walter). 
See F. Blomefleld, Norfolk Genealogy and 
Heraldry , 1885-87; W. Rye, History of 
Norfolk , 1885; Norfolk Records in the 
Public Record Office. 1886-92; W. A. 
Dutt, Norfolk , 1900; Victoria County 
Histories: Norfolk , 1901-6; W. G. Clarke, 
Norfolk and Suffolk . 1921; U. Maxwell, 
Unknown Norfolk , 1925; A. H. Patterson, 
Through Broadland by Sail and Motor, 
1930; E. W. Priest, Vanishing Ix>cat 
Traditions of Norfolk , 1930; A. Meo, 
Norfolk , 1942; R. H. Mottram, Norfolk , 
1946; and E. T. Long, Norfolk (Batsford- 
Mothuen Little Guides, revised ed., 1949). 
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which is especially notable for its em- 
battled parapets and its gargoyles. At 
Castle Rising there is a fine Norman church 
and also the ruin of a Norman castle, while 
Norwich Castle is still in good preservation. 
Other interesting feudal and monastic 
ruins arc Castle Acre, Bay ham’s Abbey, 
Bacton Abbey, etc. A mile N.W. of 
Aylsbain and 9 rn. S. of Cromer is Hlickling 
Hall, a famous Jacobean house built 
1619-24) sec under Arciutbcti'kk, The 
Renaissance; Buckling). The co. origin- 
ally formed part of E. Anglia, and suffered 
many incursions from the Danes. Very 
many discoveries of relics of prehistoric 
man have been recorded. With the excep- 
tion of Wiltshire, N. has more scheduled 
anct. monuments than any other co. N 

N. is divided inArr thirty -three hundreds ; 
there are six pari, constituencies 
and two bor. constituencies. The area is 
2018 so. m. Pop. 504,900. 

The leading authorities on the antiqui- 
ties and hist, of N. are "Francis Blome- 


2. City and port of X. co., Virginia, 
T.S.A., on Chesapeake Bay. It exports 
coal, cotton, lumber, and tobacco, and 
manufs. hosiery, cotton, silk, machinery, 
fertilisers, chemicals, cement, lard, to- 
bacco and cigars, and automobiles. It 
also has a large trade in peanuts. N. 
buildg ships and is important both for 
its fisheries and its nuval base. Pop. 
144.300. 

3. Tn. of Madison co;, Nebraska, 
t'.S.A., 96 hi. N.N.VV. of Omaha. Pop. 
10 , 100 . 

Norfolk Island, in the Pacific, about 400 
Tn. N.N.W. of New Zeahgid, Is under 
Australian Commonwealth Gov. adminis- 
tration. It was first discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1774. and was shortly afterwards 
made a penal settlement. .Then it was 
occupied by the Pitcairn bdanders, who, 
however, soon deteriorated, owing to 
intermarriage. Somo Pitcairn islanders 
still live in N. T. It is the headquarters 
of the Melanesian Mission, which w 
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Inaugurated in 1867. The Is. is 5 m. long 
and 24 m. broad, and comprises an area of 
nearly 13} sq. m. The soil is fertile, 
yielding fruits of all kinds, such as oranges, 
lemons, flgs, grapes, bananas, pineapples, 
etc. Coffee is also grown. The Norfolk 
pine (Araucaria excelsa) (q.v.) is a splendid 
tree of giant size. The coast of the is. is 
steep and nigged, and the highest peak 
is Mt. Pitt (1050 ft.). N. I. is a cublo 
station and has a pop. of 938. 

Norfolk Regiment, old 9th Foot regi- 
ment, raised in 1685 in the W. of England, 
but, soon afterwards, designated the 9th 
(E. Norfolk) Regiment. Of its earlier 
battles, that of Almanza, though not 
among its battle honours, is remembered 
in its annals for the part played in covering 
the retreat of the Brit. Army under (Jen. 
Ptanhapo. This exploit is commemorated 
by the figure of Britannia in its badge. 
The regiment fought in most of the great 
Peninsular battles, and thereafter had a 
distinguished record in India, Cabool, 
Moodkce, Ferozeshah, and {Sobraon, all 
being among its honours. In the First 
World War the first battalion fought in all 
the prin. battles of the opening months; 
the second battalion joined the Gallipoli 
expedition, one of its companies marching 
across country and losing practically 
every man. This. ban *l:on then joined 
Townshond's ill-starred force in Mesopo- 
tamia and. after strenuous exertions, 
surrendered in 1916 with the rest of the 
Brit, force besieged in Kut. Other battles 
in which one or other of the battalions, 
regular or territorial, fought were the 
Somme (Dolville Wood), Ypres (Poel- 
oapcllc). and Bapauine. In the Second 
World War one battalion was in Singa- 
pore when the is. was taken by the Jap. 
Other units participated in the Burma 
campaign, being conspicuous at Kohima, 
1944. See F. L. Petre. ilia lory of the 
Norfolk llegiment , 16S5-191S , 1925. 

Norfolk Spaniel, see under Spaniel. 

Norge, see Nokway. 

Norio Alps are named after Noricum 
(q.v.). Rising between the Drave and 
Mur valleys, thoy are a part, of the K. 
Alps, extending N.E. from the Rliaetian 
Alps. Eisenhut (8000 ft.) is the highest 
peak. 

Norioum, in anct. geography, was a ter. 
which became converted by Cfcsar into a 
prov. towards the end of the first century. 
It corresponds to the present provs. of 
Salzburg. Carintliia. and Styria. 

Norma (the ‘Rule’ or ‘Square'), small 
and unimportant 8. constellation, cata- 
logued by La Cuillo, 1752; the brightest 
star, 4*6 ; seven other stars between 4*6 and 


5-5. 

Normal, in geometry, is a straight line 
drawn from any point on a curve, in its 
plane, at right angles tq tho tangent at 
that point, or a line drawn from any point 
on a curved surface at right angles to the 
tangent plane at that point. 

■ Normal Schools, see Tkainino Col- 


leges. 

Normal Solution, In oliom., a solution 
one litre of which contains the equivalent 
In grammes of tho dissolved substance. 
Thus the equivalent of sulphuric acid 


is 49, so that one litre of N. sulphuric 
acid solution contains 49 grammes of sul- 
phuric acid. Deci-, semi-, etc., N. Ss. 
contain one-tenth, one-half, etc., of the 
equivalent weight of the dissolved sub- 
stance per litre of solution. N. Ss. are 
much used in chemical analysis. 

Normal Temperature and Pressure. For 
convenience the properties of gases are 
always given on a standard basis of temp, 
and pressure which is known as normal 
temperature and pressure (N.T.P.). The 
temp, is taken as 0° Centigrade and the 
pressure as 14-7 lb. per sq. in., which is the 
average atmospheric pressure. This may 
be illustrated by examples: At N.T.P. 
1 lb. of air occupies a volume of 12-39 cub. 
ft. Give the value of C (=• constant for 
any given gas, each type of gas having its 
own value for C) for air in (a) Centigrade 
units and ( b ) Fahrenheit units. Lot T 
“= absolute temp, of gas, w « weight of gas 
under consideration in lb., p =« the pressure 
in lb. per sq. ft., and that for atmospheric 
air C = 96 ft. -lb. Centigrade units or 
53-3 ft.-lb. Fahrenheit units: 

Centigrade unite: 

Using the equation pv = CivT*: 

At N.T.P. 14-7 x 144 lb. per 

T — 271V abs. sq.ft. 

hence C *» for 1 lb. 

T 

^144 x 14-7 x 12-39 
273 

= 96 ft.-lb. Centi- 
grade units. 

Fahrenheit unite : 

T* 32 f 4 60-492° abs. 
n — 144 x 14*7 x 12-39 

492 

”53-2 ft. -lb. 
Fahrenheit units. 

Again to find the weight of 100 cub. ft. 
of mr at a pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in. and 
a temp, of 60° Fahrenheit. C for air 
is 53-2 in Fahrenheit units. 

Vhing the equation pv — CwT, 

then p — 144 x 15 lb. per 

sq. ft. 

T-460 +60 -520“ 
Fahrenheit abs. 
f/1=a 144 xl*5 X100 
53- 1 x 15 x 520 
-7-85 lb. 

♦The best and most convenient form 
of tho characteristic equation of a gas. A 
perfect gas is one which obeys thiB 
characteristic equation; no known gases 
arc perfect. See further on this Gas and 
Gases, Van der Waal's Equation. See 
also E. EL. Lewitt, Thermodynamics applied 
to Heat Engines , 1937, 

Norman, Sir. Henry Wylie (1826-1904), 
Eng. held marsh jl. He took an active 
part in the Indian mutiny, being present 
at Delhi and at the relief of Luoknow. 
He was made governor of Jamaica in 
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1883, governor of Queensland In 1 888, and 
governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
m 1901. He was made a held marshal 
in 1902. 

Norman. Montagu Collet, first Baron 
(6. 1871), Brit, tinancfer and banker, soh 
of F. H. N.. banker. Educated at Eton 
and King's College. Cambridge, ho served 
in the s. African war, and afterwards 
became a partner in the family banking 
business and. in 1907, a director of the 
Bank of England. In 192Q he was made 
governor of the Bank of England, a post 
from which he retired in 1944, and a privy 
councillor in 1923. It was during bis 
governorship that Britain, in common with 
other countries, after the First World 
War went off the gold standard, but in 
1925 returned to the gold standard so 
far as foreign payments were concerned, 
despite the strong condemnation of the 
policy by Lord Keynes (q.v.). In 1931, 
however, when the flnanciul and economic 
position had further deteriorated, gold 
payments were once more suspended and 
the gold standard has never since been 
restored ( see further under Economics). 
During the period of hi,s governorship 
N. was responsible for sev. important 
financial negotiations, notably those with 
the U.S.A. in 1923 which resulted In the 
agreement for the funding of the dept of 
£978.000.900 to the P.S.'A. See further 
under Baldwin of Bkwdlky. Stanley, 
first Earl; Bank of England. 



NORMAN ARCHITECTURE 
Etsrndrne Chapel, Rutland. 


Norman, name given to the people of 
Normandy and their descendants in the 
European countries conquered by them. 
The word is identical with Northman or 
Norseman, but is mostly restricted to the 
mixed race which came into existence 
after the conversion of the heathen Norse 
settlers and theta adoption of Fr. culture. 
Besides invadlugand conquering England 
In the eleventh century, the Ns. conquered 
and settled in S. Italy and Sicily, where 
they developed a notable civilisation. 
&te also under Norsemen. 


The term N. architecture denotes the 
style prevalent in England and Normandy 
during the eleventh and twelfth oenturiea, 

S receding the Gothic. A variety of 
Romanesque, it is distinguished by the 
rounded arch and the rectangular or 
plain round oolumn. Some of the oldest 
buildings in England ore in this style, 
e.g. the few extant fragments of Edward 
the Confessor's abbey of Westminster, 
notably the chapel of the I’yx and the 
Undercroft beneath the Islip Chapel. 
The massive N. pillars were sometimes 
scored with zigzag indentations. Good 
examples in England are Durham Cathe- 
dral and the Abbey Church of Waltham, 
Essex. See further under Architecture, 
ltomanesgue. 

Normanby, Marquesses of, see Shef- 
field. John; Phipps, Constantine 
Henry; Phipps, George Augustus. 

Normanby, tn. of the Eaton U.D.C. in 
the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 3 m. S.E. of 
Middlesbrough. It has ironworks, and 
manufs. bricks. Tho marquesses of N. 
take their title from another vil. 5 m. 
tf.W. of Pickering. Pop. 12,000. 

Norman Conquest (1 066-09). This 
movement originated in the accession of 
Edward tho Confessor to the throne of 
England. This prince had spent tho 
greater part of his life in Normandy before 
his accession to tho throne of England. 
On the extinction of the Dan. dynasty he 
had been recalled to the throne of England 
as the nearest representative of the Saxon 
line. His early education made him 
particularly susceptible to Norman in- 
fluence, and during tho greater part of his 
reign a constant Intrigue went on between 
Norman and Saxon court parties for the 
succession to tho throne. Towards the 
end of his life he came undor the influence 
of the Saxon party, anti finally nominated 
Harold Godwinson as the heir to the 
Crown. Diu-ing the temporary exile of 
the Godwins, however, William the 
Bastard had visited Edward and alleged 
that he held from him a promise that on 
his (Edward’s) demise he should come to 
the throne of England. He had also 
held Harold a prisoner and hail refused 
him release until he had sworn an oath 
that he would endeavour to obtain for 
W illiam the throne of England. On the 
death of Edward tho throne passed by 
election to Harold, and William, on the 
receipt of the news, began to prepare for 
an invasion. He landed at Povensey Bay 
in <)ct. 1066, and was met at Hastings 
by Harold's army, which had already 
practically worn itself out at tho battle 
of Stamford Bridge and by the hurried 
march S. Tho Normans wfcre victorious 
and Harold was slain. It i* impossible to 
enter into the details of tl|o actual con- 
quest here, but we can safety say that by 
1072 England lay conquered! at the feet of 
William. Tho Normans f became the 
owners of the land, and th$ Saxons wore 
treated, at first at any ri|te, as a con- 
quered race. But tho continental wars 
in which tho Normans were constantly 
engaged rendered them lnoreasingly de- 
pendent on Eng. co-operation, and 
estranged them In au equal degree from 
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their former compatriots in France; so bore the name of Gallia Lugdunensis II. 
that within two centuries the distinction Under the Frankish monarchs it formed 
between Norman and Eng. was obsolete a part of Neustria, and was first called 
in England. At the same time both Normandy after Charles the Simple, in 
Eng. blood and, Eng, maimers were 912, had given it to Rolf or Iloilo, the 
improved by mixture with a higher leader of a band of Norse rovers (see 
civilisation; while the perfection to which Norsemen), to bo held by him and his 
the ruling race had brought their feudal posterity as a fief of the Fr. crown. His 
system helped to strengthen the central descendant. William II,, son of Robert II., 
power and to unify the nation. Never- became duke of Normandy in 1036, and 
theless there was no clean break with the in 1066 cstab. a Norman dynasty on the 
past, and William made a conscious effort throne of England (see Norman Conquest ; 
to continue the institutions of the Con- William tiik Conqueror). In 1077 his 
fessor, for the greater stability of his own eldest son, Robert, wrested Normandy 
system. The basic difference was the from him, but it was again united to 
introduction of feudal and tenure, for, in England undor Henry I. in 1105. Henry 
spite of surface similarities, the Saxon IT., the son of Henry I/s daughter, Ma- 
system was not built upon the feudal tilda, after the death of .Stephen of Blois, 
essential, namely, the granting of a obtained in 1 154 the government of 
definite piece of land in return for defined England and Normandy; but in the reign 
services, chiefly military. .See also Wil- of his son, John Lackland, it was con- 
liam the CoNQi'Emm. See K. A. Free- querod by Philippe Auguste (1203-4). 
man, The Norman ('on quest, 1 867 79, and It remained a portion of the Fr. monarchy 
F. M. Sten ton, Anglo-Sa-Jcon England, 1943. for more than 200 yoarH, but after the 
Normand, Henri Ren6 Le, see Le Nor- battle of Agincourt (1415) it was re- 
manp. conquered by the Eng., who held it till 

* Normandie,’ until 1943, largest Fr. 1449, when it. was finally wrested from 
merchant steamship (less in tonnage than thorn by Charles VTI. In 1870 N. was 
the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, partly occupied by the Gcrs., and in the 
but longer than both), belonging, until the First World War was the prin. boso of the 
Second World Warj to the Goinpagnie Brit. 

Gcn6ralo Transatlanfique was completed Many famous tns., large and small, 
in 1933 at a cost of J£1 0.006,000. She had suffered grievous damage in the campaign 
a tonnage (gross) of 79,280, with a dis- of 1044. Le Havre, Oven, St. L6, and 
placement of 53.000 tons; quadruple GouUnces were among those which sus- 
screw; length, 1029 ft,.; beam, ll9fr ft.; tained the greatest damage. Jsigny-sur- 
deptli, 91-8 ft. ; speed, 28 4 knots. The Mer, Lisieux, Laigle, and Tilly -sur-Seulles, 
N. crossed the Atlantic (Bishop Rook to to mention but four among many whose 
Ambrose Light) in 1935 in 4 days 3 lira, names are evocative of old memories, can 
2 min. and in 1937 in 3 days 23 hrs. 2 min. no longer delight either the eye or the 
(which time, however, was beaten by the spirit.. Much, however, has survived. 
Queen Mary in 1938 (3 days 21 hrs. Baycux is unharmed, the cathedral at 
45 min. and 3 days 20 lira. 42 min.) Coutances stands up amidst ruins. 
She was taken over during the Second Onrstreham's fine church, which the shells 
World War by the A mer. Gov. for cou- for t\\ o and a half months daily sought out 
version into a troopship and renamed for destruction, is intact, while many 
Lafayette. But, while lying at her Hud- smaller treasures, such as Corneille’s 
son R. pier, she caught fire on Feb. 9, house at Canapville, came through safely . 
1942, through the carelessness of a For a full account of the battle of 
workman with his torch, and capsized Normandy, 1944, see under Western 
from the hundreds of tons of water that Front in Second World Wab. See 
had been poured into her to put out the P. de Felice, La Basse - Normandie , 1907 : 
flames. The charred hull was not finally H. Prentout, 1m Normandie, 1910, and 
raised until Aug. 1943 and the estimated Kami sur les engines et la formation du 
total cost of the complicated and pro- riurhc de Normandie, 1911; P. Dearmer, 
t rooted salvage .operations, including the Highways and Byways in Normandy, 
pumping out of the ship, was 63,759,000. 1924; II. Elston, Travels in Normandy, 
Normandy (Fr. Normandie), formerly 1930: C. L. Graves, Deauville Taxi, 1937; 
a prov. in the N. of France bordering on A. II. Brodrick (ed.), Normandy , 1947; 
the Eng. Channel, now divided into the U. Dutton and Lord Holden, The Land of 
depts. of Setne-InfOrioure, Eure, Orne, France (2nd ed., revised), 1947; and the 
Calvados, and Manclic. It is In general earl of Onslow, The Dukes of Normandy, 
a very- fertile, richly cultivated land. 1948. 

resembling a garden in many dists. Its Norman -French, Fr. dialect which origin - 

chief ogric. products are corn, flax, hemp, ated after the settlement of the Soanain- 
colza, and fruits (from which eider is avian invaders, under Hollo, in Normandy, 
largely made); its fisheries and manufs. about. 911. N.-F. was prominent in the 

are of great importance and its horses growth of O.F. literature, and can be 
the best in the country ; sheop arid dairy- road in the twelfth -century chronicles of 
farming are important industries. There Wane. It w'as introduced into England 
are iron mines near Caen. The prin. at the Conquest (but as later developed in 
tns. are Rouen, Dieppe, Le Havre, England is also known as Auglo-Fr., 
Harfieur, Honflour, Caen, Falaise, St. LA, differing from N. F. as spoken in Nor- 
Bayeux, Coutancos, Avranohes, Alon^on, mandy by the use of Saxon words for 
Cherbourg, and Mont-St, -Michel. ideas for which there was no Fr. word). 

In the time of the Roms, the country N.-F. was the language of tho court for 
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sey. centuries, and was used for law trilogy. The Pit, had an enormous vogue 
reports until the middle of the sixteenth in its day. It dealt largely with the 
century. In 1362 a statute ordained that speculation in grain in the Chicago wheat 
pleadings should be in Eng., but should be pit. His Californian novels are Moran 
enrolled in Lat.. but the language of the of the Lady Letty (1898); Blix (1899); 
statute book was still Fr. in 1483. The McTeagve (1899); and A Man's Woman 
earliest important law treatise in N.-F. is (1900). He also wrote a critical work, 
Britton (1291) and the latest Littleton The Responsibilities of the Novelist (post- 
(1481). A considerable amount of litera- humously, 1903). 

ture, poetry, and prose in N.-F. has been Norris, John (1657-1711), Eng. philo- 
prescrved. See W. W. Skeat, Principles sopher and poet, b. at Collingborne- 
of Enolish Etymology (2nd series), 1891. Kingston, in Wiltshire. He was rector 
Norman-Neruda, Wilma Maria Fran- of Bemerton church, near Salisbury, for 
oisoa, see Halle, Lady. twenty years. He was an idealist and a 

Normans, see Normandy; Norsemen, student of Plato and Malebranche. His 
Normanton, tn. in the W. Riding of pub. works include Poems and Discourses 
Yorkshire, England, situated on the occasionally written (1681); A Collection of 
Colder, 24 m. from York. Besides ail Miscellanies (1087); An Account of Reason 
old Norman church there are traces of a and Faith in relation to the Mysteries of 
Rom. encampment in the vicinity. There Christianity (1697); An Essay towards the 
is a grammar school of the sixteenth Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World 
century. N. is an important railway (1701-4); and A Philosophical Discourse. 
junction, and lias railway workshops and concerning the Natural Immortality of the 
coal-mines. Pop. 19,200. Soul (1708). He also trails., in collabor- 

Noras, in Scandinavian mythology, is ation with Francis Digby, Xenophon’s 
the name given to three maidens who Kvpou Jla«6tia or The Institution and Life 
symbolise the past, present, and future, of Cyrus the Great (2 parts, 1685). An ed. 
and arc called Urd, Vcrdandi, and Skuld. of his poems, ed. by A. B. Grosart, was 
They weave man’s destiny and are also pub. in 1871. See F. J. Powioke, A Dis - 
occupied in watering the root of Igdrasil, sertation on John Norris , of Bemerton, 
the tree of life, by means of the Holy 1894, and F. I. Maekinnon, The Philosophy 
Urdar Fount. of John Norris of Bemerton, 1910. 

Noronha, Fernando de, see Fernando Norris, Sir John (c. 1547-97), Eng. 

de Noronha. soldier, a son of Henry N., baron N. of 

Norrbotten, northernmost and largest Ryecote. He served os a volunteer under 
co. of Sweden, bordered by Norway, Adm. Coligny in the Fr. civil wars and in 
Finland, and the gulf of Bothnia, and the disastrous undertaking of the earl of 
including a part of Lapland. There are Essex to colonise Ulster. N., in a vain 
iron mines at Gellivare, as well as many eilort to improve the fortunes of Essex, 
forests, the lumber being carried on the advanced against the .Scottish allies of 
numerous lakes and rivs. Area 40,754 the Irish in the is. of Rathlin and mas- 
sq, m. Pop. 232,000. sacred the islanders who bad all taken 

Norris, Charles Gilman (6. 1881), refuge in the castle there. He served in 

brother of Frank N. (q.v.), Amer. author the Low Countries frqjp 1577 to 1585 at the 
and editor, b. at Chicago; assistant editor head of another party of Eng. volunteers 
of Country L\fe in America , 1903, and art fighting on behalf of the states-gcneral in 
editor of American Magazine, 1908-13. their revolt against their Sp. rulers. N. 
N. has written novela dealing with such showed exceptional prowess in the relief 
themes as hereditary influences, eugenics, of riteenwyk, which was besieged by the 
modern education, business morality, and Spaniards under Count von Rennenberg. 
women In business; they include Amateur, He was sent again to Ireland in 1585, 
or the Education of Griffith Adams (1915); but this did not offer a wide enough field 
Salt (1917); Brass (1921); Bread (1923); for his ambition. The news that the 
Pig Iron (1925); Seed (1930); Zest (1933); Spaniards were besieging Antwerp aroused 
and Hands (1935). all his ardour on behalf of his former 

Norris, Frank (1870-1902), Amer. allies and he returned to tho Netherlands 
novelist, 6. in Chicago. He attended iu 1588 as umbos. In the following year 
courses at the univs. of California and Har- ho commanded, with Drake, tho fleet that 
vard, and while a student began his first ravaged the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
ambitious realistic novel, McTeague, which and in 1591 he served Henry LV. of 
appeared in 1899. When he left Harvard Frartce In his conflict with the League in 
in 1895 he became a newspaper correspon- Brittftny. N. returned to Ireland (1597) 
dent in S. Africa, where he was stricken to aid in reducing Tyrone. After fighting 
with fever, and the results of this so and negotiating with the O’Neills in 
weakened his constitution that he d. seven Ulster and warring in Connaught, which 
years later. N. was something of a mystic, he failed to pacify, he asked to be recalled, 
contemplating the 4 elemental’ passions This was rcfusqpl but ho was superseded 
which he transmitted to his characters, in his military UommamU There is a 
and he had an epic mind able to grasp the monument to him In tpe church of 
spirit of America. He planned to write Tattendou, Berkshire, 
a trilogy on ihe battle of Gettysberg. Norris, Sir John (1660 1-1 749), Brit. 

Tbia work wasHever written, nor was the admiral. He distinguished himself under 
last part. The Wolf , of his 4 Epic of the Shovell in tho battle off Malaga (1704) 
Wheat/ of which the first two parts. The and in the taking of Barcelona in 1705, for 
Octopus and The Pit appeared in 1901 and which services he was knighted, os well as 
1902 respectlvely. The second vol. of this receiving a sum of 1009 guineas. In 
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1739 lie was appointed admiral and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Eng. fleet. He 
retired from active service in 1744. 

Norris, Kathleen ( nie Thompson) ( b . 

1 880), Amor, novelist, b. at San Francisco ; 
married Charles Gilman N. (q.v.), 1909. 
Author of Mother (1011); Saturday's Child 
(1914); Sisters (1919); The Sea Gull (1027); 
My California (1933); Heartbroken Melody 
(1938). The wholesome if sentimental 
preoccupation, with little domestic com- 
edies or tragedies, is the ke>note of all her 
novels. 

Norristown, bor. of Montgomery co M 
Pennsylvania, U.8.A., on the Schuylkill 
It., 18 m. N.N.W. of Philadelphia. There 
is a good trade in textiles, and important 
iron works, screw factories, brick works, 
and granite and marble quarries. Pop. 
38,100. 

Norrk&ping, in. and port of Sweden in 
Ostergbtlund, 113 m. from Stockholm, on 
both banks of the R. Motala. The tn. is 
modern In appearance. There are paper, 
textile, and cotton mills as well as ship- 
building yards. Pop. 78,300. 

Norrland, see under SWEDEN'. 

Norse Languages. This group of lan- 
guages, also known as .Scandinavian or 
N. Germanic, is a sub-braneli of the 
Germanic main brand.- of the Indo-Euro- 
pean (q.v.) family of languages. Norse 
may l»o subdivided into three periods: 
(1) Primitive or Early Norse, termed in 
Scandinavian languages ur nor disk, spoken 
till r. A.i>. 700 in central and S. Scan- 
dinavia, in Denmark and N. Slesvig, 
and partly also in Finland and P^stonia. 
This language is preserved in about 100 
runic inscriptions (see under Rtneh) and 
sev. hundred loan-words penetrated into 
the Finnish and Lappish languages. It 
appears to have been fairly homogeneous 
throughout t lie whole ter. Itft nearest 
relation was Gothic (q.v.). and both groups 
are still considered by some scholars as 
forming a linguistic main group, termed 
E. Germanic, whereas the other Germanic 
groups of languages (including Eng. and 
Ger.) were called by these scholars IF. 
Germanic. This subdivision, however, is 
nowadays rejected by the experts. In 
the first and second centuries a.d. Primi- 
tive Norse began to differentiate from the 
other early Germanic dialects, blit it still 
preserved the early Germanic vowels and 
endings. (2) The second main period, 
known as Viking Norse (a.d. 800 -1100) is 
the period of vital phonetic cliauges and of 
the development of the various dialects. 
Already in the eighth century Norse had 
undergone a considerable transformation, 
and at the end of this century Primitive 
Norse must be considered as non-existent, 
although the Scandinavians themselves 
still considered their language (then called 
Donsk tuny a , ‘ Danish t untrue’) its one and 
the same. At that period, however, the 
Norse stock of phonetic sounds reached 
between thirty and forty, and therefore 
the common Teutonic runes became 
inadequate to represent all the sounds. 
Therefore it became the habit to represent 
different but allied sounds (such as k and 
govt and d ) with the same nine, and owing 
to this confusion of spelling some of the 


runes began to fall into disuse: from about 
a.d. 800 a system of sixteen runes (re- 
duced the original twenty-four) came into 
use: these are known as the Nordio or 
(Scandinavian runes (see under Runiss). 
At that period Norse seamen, the Norse- 
men or Northmen, known as Vikings, 
or ‘ sons of the fiord,' descended from the 
coasts of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
to ravage and plunder on the N. seas and 
off the coast of Great Britain. By the 
middle of the ninth century they were 
gaining their spoils as far S. as the waters 
of the Mediterranean (there and in France 
they were called Normans); in the far 
N.W., and perhaps in America (named 
by them Vinland); and in the S.E. they 
successfully fought against the Slavs of 
Novgorod and founded a new Russian 
monarchy about a.d. 862. Owing to this 
extraordinary territorial expansion, the 
Norsemen brought their dialects to the 
Orkney Is. and the Shetland Is. (where 
they were spoken from a.d. 800 to A.D. 
1800), the Hebrides and the Isle of Man 
(800-1450), N. Scotland and parts of Ire- 
land (800-1250), the Faeroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland, E. England (Northumbria, E. 
Anglia, and 'the five Danish boroughs’: 
875-1175). Normandy (900-1100), parts 
of Russia (862-1300?), and so forth. 
This territorial expansion certainly con- 
tributed to the further differentiation of 
the language, which we can study in the 
numerous runic inscriptions ( see under 
RrxKs), and the Scandinavian literature 
which was then arising. About a.d. 1000, 
with the definitive introduction of Chris- 
tianity. the difference between W. Norse 
(Norway and its dependencies, including 
Iceland) and E. Norse (Sweden, Dane- 
mark, and their colonies) was already 
marked. Generally speaking, W. Norse 
preserved more primitive forms. The 
eleventh century witnessed the develop- 
ment of the sub -dialects of W. Norse Into 
Norwegian (q.v.) and Icelandic (g.r.) and 
of E. Norse into Swedish (q.v.) and Dan. 
(q.v.). (3) While the N. L. of the first 

two periods are mainly preserved In runic 
inscriptions, the third period, called 
Literary Nor sc. r. a.d. 1100-1500, is the 
period of the great Early Scandinavian 
literature. Mention may be made of the 
Icelandic sagas, the great prose epic, 
celebrating the soyu-dld, the epoch of the 
original colonisation of Iceland, r. 890- 
1030 , and composed in the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries. During the third 
period the N, L. fully developed into the 
modern Scandinavian languages, each of 
them having various dialects. These can 
be classified in the followiug groups: (i.) 
the dialects of Iceland and Greenland; 
(ii.) the dialects of the Faeroe Is. ; (iii.) the 
X. Scandinavian group (N. Norway and 
N . Sweden) ; (i v. ) the W. Norwegian group ; 
(v.) Middle Swedish ; (vi.) the dialects of the 
is. of Gotland; (vii.) S. Scandinavian, in- 
cluding S. Sweden and Bornholm, the 
Dan. is., and Jutland and N. Slesvig. 

Norsemen, in the strictest sense of the 
word, denotes the early dwellers in Nor- 
way; but the application of the term is 
sometimes extended to all Scandinavia. 
Between, say, 780 'and 850 the hunting 
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economy of N. was strained, and emigra- 
tion on a large scale took place. This 
factor was responsible for the Norse in- 
vasions of Europe which began on the E. 
coast of England in the year 787. Known 
to the Eng. as ' Dunes,’ they were almost 
subdued by Alfred the Great; but they 
eleventh century, under Canute. It was 
at the eiul of the eighth century that they 
reached the Shot lands, Orkneys, and 
Hebrides. In Ireland they were also very 
powerful, ami about 840 were masters of 
most of the northerly part of that country, 
founding their kingdom of Dublin. They 
reached the Faeroe Isles and Ir eland about, 
the end of the ninth century, and from 
Iceland \isitod Greenland and thence 
travelled in the eleventh century to N. 
America. They also pillaged the land of 
the Frisians and Flanders. In 843 they 
estub. themselves on tho R. Loiro, and a 
few years later had planted camps on most 
of the Fr. rivs. They obtained possession 
of Paris in 845 (sacking the city), und 
again on three later dates. In 859 and 860 
they sailed into the Mediterranean Sea. 
attacking Spain and the is. near and 
settling on the II. RhAne. A short time 
after they arrived in Italy, and continued 
to plunder tns. In the year 91*2 Rnllo 
was made by the Fr. king tlic owner of the 
duchy of Normandy (q.v.)', it was front 
this that the future conquerors of England 
had their beginning. But in the S. 
regions, the true N. became absorbed into 
the alien race. See G. B. Depping. 
Histoire des expeditions niari times des 
Normands et rfe tear ctabUssemcnt en 
France au dixiime sitcle , 1826; O. Delare, 
Jxs A ormands en ltalie , 1883: P. H. du 
Chaillu. The Viking Age , 1889; C. F. 
Keary, The Vikings in Western Christen- 
dom, A.n. 7S9 to A.l>. 8*8, 1891 ; I. Fischer, 
Die Ehtdeckungen dcr X or marine n in 
Amerika, 1902; Katharine F. Boult, 
Asgard and the Norse Heroes (Everyman’s 
Library). 1903, 1914- A. W. Brbgger, 
Ancient Emigrants , 1929; T. D. Kendrick, 
A History of the Vikings , 1930 (with good 
selective bibliography); and T. C. Leth- 
bridge. Merlin* s Island, 1948. 

Norte de Santander, dept, of Colombia, 
lying in the N.E., with Venezuela to the 
K., the dept, of Magdalena to the N. and 
W., Santander to the 8.W., and Bovaca to 
the S. The cap. is Cticuta. Area 8295 
sq. in. Pop. 409,700. 

North, Eng. family, among whose 
prominent members are; Edward N first 
Baron N. (1496-1564), chancellor of the 
Court of Augmentation, who was raised to 
the peerage in 1654. Sir Thomas N. 
(1536-1601). a man of letters, chiefly dis- 
tinguished for liis trans. of Marcus 
Aurelius and Plutarch’s JAves, which latter 
work was largely drawn upon by Shakes- 
peare. Fro oris X., first Baron ( Juilford 
(1637-85), a lawyer, solicitor-general, 
1671 ; attorney -general, 1673 ; chief justice 
of common pkus,4675~82 ; lord chancellor, 
1682; raised ip the peerage, 1683. Sir 
Dudley N. (1641-91) ( g.v .), one of the 
few Important exponents of free trade 
before Adam Smith. Ji>hn N. (1645-83), 
prof, of Gk. at Cambridge, 1672; preben- 
dary of Westminster, 1673; master of 


Trinity College from 1677 until his death. 
Roger N. (1653-1734), a lawyer, the 
author of Lives of the Norths (Francis N., 
Sir Dudley N., and Dr. John N.), an Eng. 
classic (Issued 1742-44), collected and od. 
by Henry Rosooo in 1826 and by A, 
Jossopp (including Roger N.’s auto- 
biography) in 1890. Frederick X. (q.v.), 
second earl of (Juilford. 

‘North,* Christopher (Scottish author), 
see Wilson, John. 

North, Sir Dudley (1641-91), Eng. econ- 
omist, son of Dudley, fourth Lord N. 
He made a fortune in trading with the 
Levant and subsequently became a com- 
missioner of customs and entered ParJiu 
ment when, according to his brother, 
Roger N.. he assumed the place of 
‘ manager for the Crown In all matters of 
revenue.’ As an economist he is remem- 
bered by bis Discourses upon Trade , 
principally directed to the cases of the 
interest, coinage, clipping and increase of 
money (pub. anonymously in 1691). This 
work did not attract notice on its pub. 
nor docs it seem to have been used by 
subsequent political economists. But it 
was en. by J. R. McCulloch for the Select 
Collection of Early English Tracts on 
Commerce, printed by the Political Econ- 
omy Club. London, in I860. N. is highly 
praised by Wilhelm Roschcr (q.v.) who 
includes his name among those who in t he 
seventeenth century gave England the 
lead in Europe. Roschcr points to the 
similarity of N.’s work to Adam Smith’s 
classic and the tract does in fact antici- 
pate Adam Smith’s doctrines and those of 
the earlier free trade school to a marked 
degree, while being free from the preju- 
dices and fallacies of the mercantile 
system (q.v,). 



North, Frederick, second Earl of Gull- 
ford, better known as Lor# North (1732- 
1792), Eng. statesman, entered Parliament 
in 1754, and w'as a junior lord of the 
Treasury from 1759 to 1766, in which 

? r ear he became joint-paymaster of tho 
orces. In 1767 ho became chancellor of 
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the exchequer and loader of the House of 
Commons in the Grafton administration, 
and three years later he became Prirao 
Minister. In that high office he acted as 
the mouthpiece of the king, who ruled the 
House of Commons by a group of ‘ King's 
Friends,' and, by appeals to his loyalty, 
induced N. to carry out his will. N. was 
opposed to the Amer. war, but allowed the 
king to influence him against his better 
judgment. He resigned in March 1782 
but with Fox formed a gov. which endured 
from April to Dec. 1783, after which ho did 
not again hold office. He succeeded to the 
earldom in 1790. An able financier, ho 
was a weak man, and responsible for much 
of the troubles that arose in the earlier 
years of the reign of George III. See R. 
Lucas, Lord North, Second Earl of Guil- 
ford , 1732-92 , 1923, aud life by W. B. 
Pemberton, 1938. 

North, Sir Thomas (1535 1-1601 ?), Eng. 
translator, second son of the first Lord N., 
is said to have studied at Cambridge, lie 
entered Lincoln's Inn in 1557, but devoted 
himself to literature rather than to law. 
He is best known by his classic trans. of 
Plutarch's Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
Homans, from tho Fr. of Amyot, who 
himself had added charm to Plutarch’s 
pedestrian style. N.'q trans. is in a vivid, 
dramatic, idiomatic- Eng. aud is a master - 

f iece beyond either Amyot or Plutarch, 
t was the repository from which Shakes* 
peare drew his knowledge of anct. hist: 
in Antony and Cleopatra and Cvriolanus 
N.'s language is often followed. Another 
trans. was from an It. version of an 
Arabic book of fables, and boro the title 
The Morale Philosophic of Pont . 

North Adams, city of Berkshire co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A.. on the R. Hoosac, 
52 m. N.W. of Springtiekl. It carries on 
cotton and woollen manufs. Pop. 22,200. 

North Africa, see under Africa: also 
Cyuknaica: Libya; Morocco; Tkipoli- 
tania; Tunis. 

North Africa, Second World War Cam- 
paigns in, see Africa, North. 

Northallerton, mrkt. tn. and cap. of N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, 40 m. N. of Leeds. 
It is tho site of an old Horn. camp, and 
All Saints' church dates from the twelfth 
century. The remains of a Carthusian 
priory are near by. Leather goods and 
engineering products are made. Pop. 
7000. 

Northam: 1. Par. of Devonshire, Eng- 
land. It Is on the Torridge, about a mile 
from Bldeford, and includes the watering 

K lace, Westward Jlo. There are golf 
nks on N. Barrows. Pop. 6000. 2. Tn. 

in York co., W. Australia, in the Avon 
valley, 6tt m. N.E. of Perth. It. is a 
Junction for the iS. line to Albany, and 
the centre of a rich fanning dist. Pop. 
4700. . > 

North Amerioa ((Jenldgy; Arolucology; 
Ethnology). 

Geoloyy . — The oldest part of N. A. lies 
to the E., the dists. of New England, N. 
Now York, and tho Blue Ridgo being the 
earliest parts of the continent to rise above 
the sea. Tho dist. is chiefly floored with 
Archaean formation where It is associated 
with Cambrian and Silurian beds. The 


Adirondaok Mts. and the Appalachian 
Mts. are surrounded by Cambrian and 
Silurian formations. Scattered here and 
there are patches of Jura- Trias, some of 
which contain large deposits of coal. 
These areas widen further northwards, 
similar phenomena being found in the 
Hudson valley. There is also a carboni- 
ferous formation, loaded here and there 
with anthracite coed deposits. Bordering 
Lake Superior are areas of Algonkian 
formation in which vast Iron-ore deposits 
are found. Towards the Atlantic are soft 
Tertiary beds which trend southwards to 
Florida. In the Appalachian valley are 
alternate beds of Algonkian, Cambrian, 
Silurian, and Devonian deposits, bearing 
evidence of considerable erosion. The 
Mississippi valley is floored with carboni- 
ferous layers containing large quantities 
of coal, and in S.E. Missouri are extensive 
Silurian areas holding iron and zinc. Of 
more recent formation are the great plains 
of N. A., composed mainly of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary beds, the oldest formation 
being Oklahoma, where Jura-Trlas pre- 
dominate. That remarkablo region the 
Cordilleras, reaching through the Rocky 
Mts. group, presents all geological stages 
from Bilurian to Tertiary. The Sierra 
Nevada is a monoclinal range descending 
westwards to California, most of it being 
granite. In anct. times the N. part of the 
contiucnt was buried under ice during the 
movement of a great glacier from the N. 
Traces of this exist as erosion in Canada 
and deposition in the U.S.A. The great 
prairies of N. A. are composed of trans- 
ported soil, mainly loess (q.r.). and form 

S art of a great belt which reaches through 
lurope to Russia, thence from Turkestan 
to China, reappearing in N. A. Wind 
played an important part in the origin of 
this belt, attacking the finer elements of 
glacier debris and depositing them over a 
wide area, where they became modified by 
water. 

The chief feature of Canadiau geology is 
the great area known as the Canadian or 
Preeambrian Shield or the Laurentian 
Plateau (see LAUKkVTiAX Rocks). This 
shield is underlain by formations of the 
Precambriun age, which occupy nearly 
the whole of the country E. of a line 
joining Lake Winnipeg and Great Bear 
Lake, excepting the Maritime Pro vs., the 
S. of Ontario and Quebec, and a part of 
Ontario adjacent to the S. coast of Hudson 
Bay. The Preeambrian rocks include the 
oldest known geological formations. Sur- 
rounding this Preeambrian area is a wide 
extent of flat-lying sedimentary forma- 
tions of Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Geno- 
zoic age. As one approaches the Atlantic, 
and Pacific coasts, the flat-lying sedi- 
mentary series yield to great assemblages 
of folded sedimentary and volcanic rocks 
pierced by granite bodies and forming 
the Appalachian system of mts. on the E. 
and tho Great Cordillera on the W. In 
the extreme N. an analogous mt. range 
stretches from Greenland westward into 
Ellesmere Is. Toe Preeambrian for- 
mations are prolific in mineral deposits 
of great number, variety, and extent. 
They occur generally at or near the contact 
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of the lntrusives and the intruded rocks, 
and among them are the gold deposits of 
Porcupine and Kirkland Lake, associated 
with intrusions of porphyry-, the silver 
deposits of Cobalt, S. Lorrain, and Gow- 
ganda, associated with diabase sills, the 
vast nickel-copper deposits of Sudbury, 
associated with norite, the auriferous 
copper sulphides of W. Quebec, tho 
oopper-ziuc sulphides of Flin Flon and the 
iron ores and iron pyrites of Ontario; in 
the GrenvUle-Hastings area are found 
deposits of galena, mica, graphite, felds- 
par, magnesite, kaolin, molybdenite, talc, 
and apatite. 

Archaeology . — The first significant dis- 
covery of archaeological remains In N. A. 
was In 19«»2, when a skeleton was un- 
earthed at Lansing, Kansas, and in 
Florida human remains have been found, 
accompanied by objects of human handi- 
work, but no definite age has been assigned 
to these finds. Mineralised bones were 
discovered near Osprey, Manatee co., in 
1880. The features of the facial bones 
bear close resemblance to those of Florida 
Indians. Some remains found near 
Nebraska, identified as the Nebraska 
Loess man, were found in 1906, accom- 
panied by flint implements. Considerable 
archaeological finds were discovered in tho 
Los Angeles area, including a number of 
animal bones of the Quaternary period, 
and In 1914 a female human skeleton 
bearing similarity to the Californian 
Indian was found. Pleistocene remains 
were unearthed between 1913 and 1916 
near Florida, including fossilised plant 
remains and vertebrate fossils. Perhaps 
the most complete Pleistocene skeleton 
yet found is that of the Lone Wolf Creek, 
Colorado. A similar discovery was made 
near Folsom, New Mexico, iu 1925. The 
Field Museum expedition in 1931 found 
traces of three distinct cultures at Lowry 
Ruin, Colorado. The walls show frag- 
ments of painting in black and white, and 
date back 3000 years, having been covered 
for at least 1000. Prehistoric designs 
representing sun, rain, lightning, and 
clouds are apparent, and masonry and 
am t. Indian tribe. An imperial archaeo- 
logical survey of the Brit. Columbian 
coast was made in 1938, and much active 
research followed. 

Ethnology . — The Indians of N. A. arc 
said to have come originally from the E. 
hemisphere. Hitherto N. A. has yielded 
no palaeolithic remains either of human 
beings or human implements. It is 
reasonable to assume that a migration 
took place from N. Asia via the Behring 
Strait. The theory claims some support 
by reason of the similarity in feature and 
speech in Eskimo types on both sides of 
the strait. Indeed Paleo-Asintic tribes 
each as the Chukchee and Yukagbin are 
'markedly similar to the Amer. typos 
found among the Dene and Baida tribes, 
and a Paleo- Asiatic link is pointed out by 
some authorities vvith the Amer. Indians 
(see American Indians). In E. Siberian 
races the point of resemblance is greatest. 

For geography, climate, products, 
inanufs., forms of gov., hist., etc., see 
Alaska; Canada; U sited States op 


America; and articles on the provs. and 
states of these countries. 

See A. V. Kidder, South-west Archaeology 
(Pecos Excavation), 1924; W. R. Ker- 
mack. New Geography of the World , 1930; 
G. J. Mliller and A. E. Parkins, Geography 
of North America , 1934; U. Uuedemazm 
and R. Balk, Geology of North America , 
1939; S. Northey, The American Indian , 
1940: and the pubs, of the IJ.S. Geological 
Survey. There are details of recent work 
in the Digest of American Journal of 
Archaeology , of which vol. li. was pub, in 
1947. 

North American Indians, see Ameujcan 
Indians. 

North American Native Languages. 

Among the better known larger groups 
of languages spoken in N. America are 
Eskimo (now considered by some scholars 
us a branch of the Ural-Altaic linguislio 
family (g.v. ), Athabascan, Shoshonean, 
Algonkin, Caddoan, Iroquois, Musk- 
hogcan, and Siouan, all of which are con- 
sidered as Amer. Indian or Amerind, or 
* Red Indian languages. 1 

The Eskimo, or Inuuit. occupy more 
than 5000 in. of seaboard, from N.E. 
Greenland to tho mouth of the Copper R. 
in W. Alaska. The numerous Eskimo 
dialects (respectively spoken in Green- 
land, Kuskoklvim, Labrador, Ratlin Land, 
the Aleutian Is., and so forth) differ 
very widely, especially in their vocabu- 
laries, and employ different alphabets. 
The Athabascans (or Athabascans), sub- 
divided into two branches, the N. (I)6n6 
or TinnC) and S. (Navaho, Apache. Hupa), 
once occupied a wide area in tho N.W. 
from tho Rockies almost to Hudson Bay, 
small detachments spreading westwards 
to Washington, Oregon, and California, 
and in the S.W. (Colorado, New' Mexico, 
and Arizona). Navafeo is one of the main 
languages; it is spoken by some 25,000 
people, living in N. Arizona. Hupa is 
spoken in the ter. lying on tho lower 
Trinity R. in N. California. The Shosh- 
oneans w ere mainly centred in the region 
of the Rocky Mts. The Algonkins are 
much better known: their main linguistic 
branches arc Blaekfoot or Siksika, Mic- 
iiiac. Choyeune, Arapohoe, Cree, w'hich was 
reduced to writing about 300 years ago, 
Chippewa or Ojibway. Fox, and Lcnni- 
Lcnape and some other languages, which 
are less important. 

The Caddoans live mainly on the Red 
R. iu Louisiana, along tbo rivH. of N.E. 
Texas, in Kansas, and Nebraska. This 
linguistic group consists of four major 
languages, Cadds, Pawnee, Wichita, and 
Kltsai or Kichai. The term Iroquois was 
originally applied to a group of five, and 
later six, tribes (Mohawk, Onondaga, 
Oneida, Cayuga, Seneca, Tuscarora), at 
the time united in a strong confederacy. 
Cherokee is now the main Troquoiun 
language; the Cherokees formerly lived 
in what is now N. Georgia and N. Carolina, 
but were moved to Indian ter. in 1838-39; 
they employed their own Script, a sylla- 
bary which was the most developed 
writing ever created by an Amer. native. 
Huron and Attlwaudaron are extinot; 
some other languages, such as Wyandot, 
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are still spoken. Muskhogean ter. extends Northampton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne 
along the rivs. flowing into the gulf of Compton, second Marquess of (1790-1851), 
Mexico parallel to the Mississippi. The Eng. politician, b. in Wiltshire. He was 
following are the main languages bo- associated with Wilberforce in the anti- 
longing to this group: Muskogee or Mus- slavery campaign, and assisted Sir James 
kokee. Creek. Seminole, Chickasaw, and Mackintosh in his efforts towards the 
Cliocktaw. Winnebago (Minnesota and reform of criminal law. From 1838 to 
Wisconsin) is one of the oldest Dakota 1849 he was president of the Royal 
languages. The Assinihoin or ‘ Htone Society. 

Sioux’ is another branch; it separated Northampton, William Parr, Marquess of 

from the main stock about 300 years ago. (1513-71), was the brother of Catherine 
An important dialect, originally spoken Parr, the sixth wife of Henry VIII. He 
by a numerous tribe inhabiting Missouri was created earl of Essex in 1543 and 
and Arkansas, It Is nowadays spoken by marquess of N. in 1547. He played an 
only 2200 people living in Oklahoma. important part during the reign of Ed- 
racific Area #. — The ethnical hist, and ard VI., supporting the cause both of 
linguistic situation of the native pop. .Somerset and Northumberland. On the 
of the ‘Pacific slope’ are entirely different death of Edward VI. he favoured the 
from those of the rest of N. America, accession of Lady Jane Grey, and as a 
The following are some of the main consequence was condemned to death, 
languages spoken in the extreme W.: but the sentence was afterwards com* 
Chinook, which embraces a number of muted to the forfeiture of his titles and 
closely related dialects originally spoken estates. On the accession of Elizabeth 
on hoth sides of the Columbia It. from the he was again taken Into favour and was 
Cascades to the sea; Tillamook, spoken created marquess for a second time in 
on the Oregon coast S. of tho Columbia R. ; 1559. 

Kutenai. spoken in tho area from about Northampton: 1. Co. tn. of Northamp- 
50° N. lat. to N. Idaho and Montana, tonshire, England, a mrkt. tn. and pari.. 
Other languages spoken In Brit. Columbia co., and municipal hor.. on rising ground 
belong to the Wakashan group; there arc on the 1. l>. of tho Ncno, 87 m. N.W. of 
three main dialects, - *■ a eh divided into London by railway. In the centre of the 
sub -dialects differing in phonetics and tn. is a spacious market square. The 
vocabulary, Kwakfutl being one of them. prin. edifices are the shire hall, the 
The Salish or Flathead tribes of the coast, grammar school, the tn. hall, the numer- 
aml tho Kalispel constitute the Salishan our churches, sev. of which are unusually 
linguistic group. Tsimshian and Nootka interesting, as St. Peter’s, a restored and 
are spoken on the Skeenu R. in N. Brit. beautiful specimen of enriched Norman, 
Columbia and on the is. further to the S. and St. Sepulchre’s, one of the very few 
Takelina was spoken in the S.W. of the round churches in the empire, ani 
state of Oregon. Maidu or Pujunan, supposed to have been built in the twelfth 
comprising various dialects, is spoken century. N. is the seat of a Rom. 
in N.E. California; Dleguens is spoken in Catholic bishop. Boot and shoe making 
S. California; Pima is spoken in S. Ari- is the staple industry. Leather, hosiery, 
zona by a seinl -civilised tribe, and Znni and lace are manufactured. Iron and 
is now spoken only by 2000 people on tho brass foundries are in operation, brewing 
Ziifli reservations in New Mexico. See is carried on. and there is printing, brick 
under Linguistic Families; see also making, and tho nianuf. of plastics. N. 
Languages. Classification of; Mkxi- returns one member to the House of 
can (and Centra l American) Native Commons. N., a very anct. tn., was held 
Languages; South American Native by the Danes at the beginning of the 
Language.-*. tenth century, ami was burned by them 

‘North American Review,* critical in 1010. After tho Conquest it was 
rovietv. reputed to be tho oldest magazine bestowed on Simon do St. Liz. In the 
in the world. It was the lineal successor seventeenth century it suffered flood and 
of the Monthly Anthohmu < which was fire. Pop. 19.500. 2. City in Hampshire 

begun by Phineas Adams in 1803. The co., Massachusetts. U.S.A.. on the r. h. 
first number was pub. by Win. Tudor, its of t lie Connecticut R.. 8 m. N.W. of Holy- 
flrst editor, in 1815. Practically every nice. It has rnanufs. of silk, brushes, 
notable Amer. writer, together with some cut lery, etc. There are the gmith 
of tho greatest lights of coutomperarv College for women, the Burnham School 
thought in England, at one time or for girls, and the Clarke School for the 
another contributed to its columns. One deaf in the city. Pop. 24,700. 3. Post 

of its most celebrated editors was James tn. in the Victoria dist. of W. Australia, 
Russell Lowell (1862-721. It. claims to 202 m. N. N.W. of Perth. Pop. 1200. 
be the recognised channel in America for Northamptonshire, midland co. of 
the most comprehcnshe discussions of England. The surface is mainly level or 
important public qnesildnB: a character broken with low hills, and the scenery is 
which it acquired under the editorship of beautiful and well wooded, the co. being 
Allen Tliorndyko Rice, who purchased it famous for its trees. It includes part of 
In 1877, and was editor for twelve years, the Feu country (q.v.), what is known as 
Rice drew his contributions not, as his tho ‘soke 1 of Peterborough being land 
predecessors had done, from Amer. reclaimed from f-he Fens. The prin. rivs. 
writers only, but from every part of are the Avon. Nene, Welland, Cherwell, 
the world. It is pub. monthly. The Learn, and Ouse. Tho Grand Union 
offices arc at 9 East 37th Street, New Canal crosses the co. Ironstone, lirae- 
York. stone, and clay are worked, And a 
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particular kind of building-stone known as 
Weldon or Stamford marble. The mild 
climate and level surface, in addition to a 
rioh soil, are admirable for agriculture, 
and almost the whole of the co. is under 
cultivation. Fanning of all kluds flour- 
ishes, wheat and barley being the prln. 
crops, while cattle and sheep are reared 
extensively* Apart from agriculture the 
main industries are the iron works carried 
on at Kettering, Wellingborough, etc., 
and the munuf. of boots ana shoes, 
Northampton being the centre of the 
trade for England. Since 1933 iron ore 
has been quarried at Corby (q.v.) and iron 
and steel foundries estab. The co. is 
divided into four co. constituencies and 
ono bor. constituency (the co. tn.), each 
returning one member to Parliament. 



N. was orginally included In the Mercian 
kingdom, and was part of Tostig’s earl- 
dom in the eleventh century. At Harring- 
ton has been excavated a Hmall fortified 
homestead of the early Iron Age. Earth- 
works and Rom. remains have been found 
and Watling Street and Ermine .street 
both cross the eo. In 1215 the barons 
besieged Northampton Castle, held by 
King John, and In 1204 the rustle was 
wrested from the younger .Simon de 
Montfort by Henry III. Henry VI. was 
defeated at Northampton during the 
Wars of the Roses, and later tlio famous 
battle of Xiu-cby (1045) took pluco in the 
co. There are few monastic remains, 
the most important being the abbey 
church of Peterborough (Medeshamstode), 
now the cathedral (Norman), commenced 
by Penda in 065; but there are some 
beautiful churches of Norman date. There 
are famous mnrkfljt crosses at Brigstnck, 
Helps ton, Higlftm Ferrers, and Irth ling- 
borough. The ruins of Fotheringay Castle, 
where Mary Queen of Scots was executed, 
are also in the co. The family of George 
Washington, first president of the U.S.A., 
originated at Sulgrave Manor lu N . . whence 


his great-grandfather John Washington 
migrated in 1657. The area is 909 sq. m. 
Pop. 359,700. See J. Taylor, Jiibliotheca 
Northamptonic/nsis, 1869; Victoria Co. 
History: Northamptonshire, 1908; W. Pry, 
Northamptonshire, 1920; S. H. Beaver, 
Northamptonshire and the Soke of Peter- 
borough (ed. by L. D. Stamp), 1944; and 
A. Mee, Northamptonshire, 1945. 

Northamptonshire Regiment. The 1st 
Battalion was originally the 48th (North- 
ampton) Foot, and was raised in 1740; 
the 2nd Battalion was the 58th (Rutland- 
shire) regiment of Foot, raised in 1755. 
The 48th served first as marines and took 
part In the battle of CuUodon (1746). 
The 58th had a fine record in the Penin- 
sular war and also fought in the Crimean 
war, at Sebastopol, in S. Africa (1879), at 
Tirah (1897-98), and at the Modder R. in 
the S. African war. The 1st battalion 
went out to the W. front os part of the 
2nd Infantry Brigade, 1st Plv. of the 
original B.E.F. in 1914, suffering very 
heavy losses in resisting the Ger. attack 
of Nov. 2, 1914, near Ilooge Wood. The 
4th Battalion (T. A.) took part in the Suvla 
lauding in 1915 and later (1916) in tlio 
second battlo of Gaza. Service or 
‘Kitchener* battalions of the regiment 
fought in the Somme battles of 1916, and 
were conspicuous in 1917 for their part 
in the defence of the Lornhartzyde light- 
house! In the lost year of the war they 
fought at Villers-Bretonneux, Bapaume. 
Ept'hy, and in the Cambrai-St. Quentin 
battle. In the Second World War they 
fought in many of the most critical battles 
of tiie Burma campaign. In Italy other 
units were part of the Eighth Army 
iq.r.) ami took part in many of the chief 
engagements from Sicily to S. Italy and 
in the battles N. of Bologna. 

North Andover, trlT'in Essex co.. Mas- 
sachusetts. U.S.A. The chief trade Is in 
wool and machinery. Pop. 7500. 

North Atlantic Treaty, signed on April 
4. 1949, at Washington by the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, Canada. France, and the 
other 'Benelux* (q.v.) countries, by which 
the U.S.A. associated herself with the 
W. European countries in security 
arrangements for their common or mutual 
defence against possible aggression. The 
pact had its provenance in the hist, of the 
two years 1947-48 during which failure to 
conic to terms with the Soviet Union and 
its satellites forced the W. countries to 
seek economic and security arrangements 
among themselves. For the terms of the 
pact and its evolution from the 'cold war* 
between the W. powers and Russia, the 
voluntary association of $ 'W. Union,* 
tho Brussels Treaty (1948) Xq.v.), and the 
Van den berg resolution urging the associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. with regional defence 
agreements, see* JBukopk. History. - Rus- 
sian intransigence , et seq. The N. Atlantic 
Council, at Washington, approved (Nov. 
1949) tho estab. of a committee under the 
treaty, which is to be responsible for 
advising the council on th£ financial and 
economic aspects of measures for the 
defence of the N. Atlantic area. The 
committee will co-operate closely with the 
N. Atlantic military organisation and par- 
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ticularly with the military production and 
supply hoard estab. by the defence com- 
mittee. Tho committee’s functions will 
also include consideration of plans for 
the mobilisation of economic and financial 
resources in time of emergency. The 
secretariat and working staff of the com- 
mittee are to be located in London. 

North Australia, sec Northern Ter- 
ritory. 

North Bay, tn. and watering-place of 
Ontario, Canada, on Lake M pissing, 190 
m. N. of Toronto. N. B. has foundries 
and machine shops, nianufs. railway 
cars aud ships, minerals, pulp and paper. 
There are gold and silver mines in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 12,000. 

North Berwick, seaside resort and royal 
burgh of .Scotland in 10. Lothian co., 
22 4 m. (by rail) E.N.E. of Edinburgh. 
It has become popular as a watering- 
place. having a good beach and fishing, 
and two fine golf courses. It was made 
a royal burgh by Robert III. ; tho ruins of 
a Cistercian abbey founded by David 1. 
are in the neighbourhood. One mile to the 
H. is the hill called N. B. Law. rising to 
612 ft.; 3 m. to tho E. of the tn. are the 
ruins of the fourteenth -century Tantallon 
Castle, whilst 2 m. to the S.W. is Dirletou 
Castle, built In the twe'fth century. Pop. 
3500. 

North Borneo, British, see Borneo, 
British North. 

North Brabant, prov. of the Net herlands 
in the fc$. of the country. Cattle is raised, 
wheat grown, and sugar-beet produced In 
tho N.E. There are textile industries 
and the manuf. of incandescent lamps. 
Chief tn. is Hertogcnbosch. Area 1920 
sq. m. Pop. 1,168,000. 

North Braddock, bor. of Pennsylvania, 
I-.S.A.. in Allegheny co., 9 m. S.E. by K. 
of Pittsburgh. There are inanufs. of 
steel rails. Pop. 15,600., 

Northbridge, tn. in Worcester co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 11 in., S.E. of 
Worcester. It is engaged in the mauuf. of 
cotton goods. Pop. 10,200. 

North Bridgewater, set Brockton. 

Northbrook, Earl ol, see Uakiko. 

North Cape, headland on the is. of 
Magerb, Norway. It is, witli Knlvsk- 
jarodde, which is slightly further N\, the 
most northerly point of Europe, being in 
lat. 70“ IP N. 

North Carolina (Tar llcel State or Old 
North State), H.E. Atlantic state of U.S.A. 
Tho coastal plain is fringed by a margin of 
swamps and shoals which are extrqpicly 
treacherous to navigation. The largest of 
theso swamps is known as Dismal Swamp. 
The Piedmont plateau region is bold and 
somewhat rugged in contour. The chief 
ranges of the Appalachian Mt. region are 
the Blue ltidge and the Unaku Mt. range. 
The highest peak of the- Unakas is Mt. 
Mitchell (6711 ft.). The mte. of this 
region are for the most part clothed with 
dense forests. The scenery is excep- 
tionally beautiful, Asheville being the 
most famous resort with a fine golf course. 
N. C. is exceptionally rich in minerals, 
which include clay products, mica, feldspar, 
barytes, talc, kaolin, asbestos, granite, 
mouazite. zircon, colurnbite, wolframite, 


etc. In 1946 mineral products were 
valued at 820,428,000. The chief occu- 
pation is agriculture. Maize is tho prin. 
crop (65,000,000 bushels in 1947). The 
chief cash crops are cotton, tobacco, and 
pean uts. Cultivation of cotton on 6 1 9,000 
ac. in 1947 produced nearly 440,000 bales. 
N. C. leads usually in the production of 
tobacco (915,000,000 lb. in 1947), and of 
sweet potatoes. Also grown arc peaches 
and soruo syrup. The ann. lumber cut is 
about a billion feet, chietly yellow pine. 
Tar and rosin are also flourishing trade*. 
The state is second only to Massachusetts 
in cotton and textiles (183.000 workers), 
and leads in cigarette manufs. (70 per cent 
of the country’s production). The mannf. 
of furniture, rayon, aluminium, and the 
processing of foods are also carried on. 
Fisheries in the state are valuable. The 
cap. of the state is Raleigh (47,000) and 
the chief port is Wilmington (33,400), the 
largest city being Charlotte (101,000). 
Other cities are Winston-Salem (79,800); 
Durham (60,200); Greensboro’ (59,300); 
Asheville (51.300), and High Point (38,500) 
The state is represented in Congress by 
two senators and twelve representatives. 
Its General Assembly has a Senate of 
fifty and a House of Representatives of 
1 20 members, elected for two years. N . C. 
was one of the original thirteen states. 
Tho ter. was discovered by Amadas aud 
Barlow in 1584, and a colony settled in 
Roanoke Is. in 1585-86, the famous 
* vanished colony ’ which in 1587 was found 
to have disappeared without leaving a 
trace. The ter. was granted to various 
‘ proprietors’ by Charles I. and Charles II., 
but in 1728 the Crown resumed control. 
Tlie pop. consists of over 99 per cent 
nath e-bom Amors., of whom 27-4 per cent 
are Negroes. The percentage of illiteracy 
I is still somewhat high, but is being 
rapidly reduced by compulsory attendance 
I at the schools. There is tho state univ. 

] at Chapel Hill and Duke Univ. at 
! Durham, endowed with 815,000,000 by 
j J. B. Duke, the cigarette millionaire, the 
college of agriculture aud engineering at 
Kaleigli, and the college for women at 
Greensboro*. There are separate schools 
for white, coloured, and Indian children. 
There are twelve state-supported teachers* 
colleges, six white, five Negro, and one 
i Indian. The area of the state is 52,426 
sq. m., of whieh 3868 sq. m. are inland 
water. Tho pop., in 1940, was 3.571,623 
(estimated pop., July 1944. was 3,534,545). 
See R. D. Connor, W. K. Boyd, and J. G. 
Hamilton, History of Xorth Carolina , 
15S4-1912, 1919; A. R. Newsome, Xorth 
Carolina Manual , 1929; S. H. Hobbs, 
A orth Carolina: Economic and Social . 
1930: H. T. Letler, Xorth Carolina's 
11 istory told by Coutemjntraries. 1 934 ; 
Federal Writer’s Project. Xorth Carolina: 
a i iluide to the Old Xorth State . 1939; 
and A. Henderson, Xorth Carolina, The Old 
State and the Xcw, 1941 . 

Northollffe of St. Peter in Thanet, Sir 
Alfred Chariot William Harms worth. 
Viscount (1865-1922), Brit, newspaper 
proprietor: b. at Ohapelizod. Dublin, 
eldest child of Alfred Harms worth, a 
barrister of Eng. birth. He started in 
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Journalism as a reporter for the Hamp- 
stead and Highgate Express, and later 
he became assistant editor of Youth , a 
paper linked with the Illustrated Ixmdon 
News. After an attack of pneumonia in 
1884, he had to live out. of Londofi, 
and worked for IliiTe Sc Sons, Coventry. 
Savins: about £1000, he returned in 1887 
to London opening as a publisher at 26 
Paternoster Square. On June 2, 1888, ho 
pub. the first number of a snippet weekly, 
first called Anstcers to Correspondents , 
but soon merely Answers, modelled on the 
pattern of Newness Tit-Bits , begun 1881. 
He was assisted in this enterprise by his 
brother Harold Sidney, afterwards the 
first Lord Kothormere. In 1892 they 
were selling 1,000,000 copies weekly. In 
Aug. 1S94 N. bought the Evening News , 
a Conservative paper. The same year he 
equipped the Jackson arctic expedition 
at his own expense. On May 4, 1896, he 
began pub. of the Daily Mail , a revolution 
in journalism from its inception, with 
ideas of make-up and presentation of 
news-items adapted from current Amer. 
journalism. One prov. newspaper after 
another was acquired by Ilannswortli. 
Innumerable, as years went by, were the 
subsidiary Harmsworth jours, pub. by 
Amalgamated Press. In 1904 he was 
made a baronet, and in 1905 he became 
Baron N. In 1906 he and his brother 
acquired forests in Newfoundland, in 
order to make their own paper. In 1908, 
with the utmost precaution to insure 
secrecy of the negotiations, he became 
proprietor of The Times ( see H. Kitcliin, 
Moocrley Bell and* The Times') ; he retained 
the controlling interest until his death. 
Through the Daily Mail he had been 
popularly supposed to have made the S. 
African war; and in the First World War 
he continually offered instructions and 
awarded commendation and rebuke 
but he declined the Ministry of Air when 
Lloyd George offered it to him in Nov. 
1917. lie was made a viscount that year, 
and became director of propaganda in 
enemy countries, in which work ho was 
extremely successful. From the end of 
1918 lie suffered much in health, and his 
mind was affected by his malady. He 
went for a tour round the world in 1921, 
but received no benefit. He d. in London, 
1922. He was married, but left no issue. 

That N. was a great journalist is not 
open to doubt. His aim was not so much 
to ‘amuse’ as to humanise and extend the 
scope of the daily newspaper. He was the 
first to sec that women, os well os men, 
could be interested in a newspaper. A 
notable quality of N. was bis prescience. 
He foresaw the possibilities of aviation 
more clearly than most, except the experi- 
mental pioneers themselves and the 
military advisers. His part In the First 
World War in moulding and interpreting 
public opinion was often of importance. 
But in Fleet btreet his name will probably 
be mainly assneftited with raising the 
status of the ordinary journalist. It was 
well said that nothing unclean or in- 
decent was allowed in any of the jours, 
under his control. The point is a minor 
one, but It is one that could not be 


made of the older school. Through 
his numerous pubs. N. exercised tremen- 
dous influence and was one of the most 
dynamic personalities of his generation 
in Great Britain. Sec Sir M. Pemberton, 
Lord Northrliffe, a Memoir , 1922; M. 
Wilsou, Lord Northcliffe, 1927; H. Hamil- 
ton Fyfo, Northcliffe : an Intimate Bio- 
graphy , 1930; T. Clarke, My Northcliffe 
Diary , 1931; and Sir J. A. Haminerton, 
With Northcliffe in Elect Street, 1932. 

Northcote, Henry Stafford, Baron North- 
cote of Exeter <1846-1911), Eng. states- 
man. b. in London, was the second son of 
Sir Stafford Henry N., first earl of Iddes- 
loigh. Ho entered the Foreign Office in 
1868, and on various commissions acquired 
considerable experience. In 1877 he 
became private secretary to his father, 
then chancellor of the exchequer, and in 
1880 hocame a member of Parliament. 
He hold minor appointments until 1900, 
when he was raised to the peerage and 
made governor of Bombay, in which posi- 
tion he greatly distinguished himself. 
The Commonwealth of Australia was 
formed in 1901, and three years later N. 
went out as governor-general. 

Northcote, James (1746-1831). Eng. 

{ jaintor, b. at Plymouth. In 1773 he 
>egan his studies under Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (of whom ho wrote a life, pub. 1813) 
and at the Royal Academy schools. He 
went to Italy in 1777, and on his return to 
England ho became famous os a portrait 
pai ntor. In 1 7 86 he was elected associate 
of the Academy, and his historic picture, 
‘The Young Princes murdered in the 
Tower,' was competed in that year. 
This was followed by 'The Burial of the 
Princes* and ‘Tho Heath of Wat Tyler.' 
‘The Entombment' and ‘The Agony in 
the Garden' are among his last works. 
Much information about N. as an in- 
dividual is contained in articles pub. in 
1826 by Win. llazlitt in the New Monthly 
Magazine: these appeared in book form 
in 183U as Conversations with James North- 
rote Esq., R.A. (new' ed. by F. bwinnerton, 
1919). 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, see Iddkblehui. 
North Dakota, N. central state of the 
U.S.A., bounded on tho N. by Canndu 
and known as tho Northern State. The 
physical features are bold and simple. 
Three vast tablelands rise successively 
from E. to W. Tho Red R. flows through 
the northernmost of these tablelands, 
which has a mean breadth of 50 m. and 
a myan elevation of 900 ft. Tho second 
tableland bus a mean breadth of 180 m. 
and a mean elevation of 1400 ft. The 
third and most westerly tableland is called' 
the Coteau du Missouri, and covers half 
the state. This plateau is \fatcred by the 
Missouri. The rainfall is low. and the 
winters cold but sunny. Devil’s Lake, or 
Minniwaukon. in the N.E., lias no outlet, 
and is salt. The valley of the Red R. is 
very fertile, and produce^ fine wheat 
crops. N. D. leads usually in tho pro- 
duction of barley, spring wheat, ryo, and 
durum wheat. Other important products 
aro flax seed, potatoes, hay, oats, and 
maize. Horse and cattle raising flourishes. 
The mineral resources consist chiefly of 
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coal, In tho Ooteau du Missouri, and great 
lignite deposits. The co. seat is Bismarck 
(15,500); other cities: Fargo (32,000); 
Grand Forks (20,200); and Minot (16,600). 
Tho state sends to Congress two senators 
and two representatives. It has a Senate 
of forty -nine members elected for four 
ears, and a House of Representatives of 
13 members elected for two years. There 
is a state univ. and a state agric. college. 
Area 70,665 sq. in., of which 611 sq. m. 
are water. It was first settled about 
1800. Tho state formed part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and remained for a 
long time unorganised. The part E. of 
the Missouri R. was attached to the ter. 
of Minnesota; tho part on tho W. to the 
ter. of Nebraska. Dakota was organised 
as a ter., 1861. N. D. was admitted as a 
state in 1889. Pop. (1940) 642,000 (a 
decrease of 39,000 since 1930). Sec 
C. Lounsberry, Early History of North 
Dakota , 1913; Z. I. Trinka, North Dakota 
To-day , 1919; L. F. Crawford, History of 
North Dakota, 1931. and North Dakota , 
1938; and Federal Writers’ Project, 
North Dakota: a Guide to the Northern 
State, 1938. 

North Downs, see Downs. 

North-East Passage, route, finally found 
by A. E. Nordcnski'Uii in 1878 -79. 

from Europe and the Atlantic through the 
Aretie Ocean round the N. eoast of AhIh 
to the Pacific? Ocean. 

North-East Polder, or Noordoostelijke 
Polder, area of Holland, consisting of part 
of what war once the Zuider Zee, now called 
Ijsselmeer. Its reclamation, completed 
in 1942, has provided Holland with an 
additional 120,000 ae. of agric. land. 

North-East Provinces. China, see Man- 
c’llUUIA. 

Norther, winter winds experienced in 
the gulf of Mexico and Texas regions. 
Cold N. or N.W. winds, often with snow, 
occurring in winter, the Northers are pro- 
duced by a strong depression over the W. 
Caribbean Sea. 

Northern Cirears, The, sec (incuts. 

Northern Dialect, see under English 
L\ng(tagk, Middle English. 

Northern Diver, Great, see Loon*. 

Northern Ireland, see Ikrlixh. Nor- 
thern; Ulster. 

Northern Lights, see Lights. Northern. 

Northern Nigeria, see N igkkia. 

Northern Paoillc Railroad, with over 
6750 m. of railway track, operates mainly 
in the states of Minnesota, N. Dakota, 
Montana. Idaho. Washington, and Oregon, 
with Pacific coast terminals at Seattle ami 
Portland, and middle W. terminals at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. The 
road w T as constructed under an Act of the 
U.S. Congress in 1865, and was completed 
in 1883. It does an enormous freight 
business, especially witH cargoes of grain, 
timber, and mineral ore. 

Northern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia. 

* Northern Territory, formerly Alexandra 
Land, name given to the N. portion of 
8. Australia. N. of 26° 8. lftt. and extending 
between 129° and 138° B. long, with a 
length of 560 m. The region formerly 
belonged to New S. Wales, but was 
annexed to 8. Australia in 1863 and trans- 


ferred to the Commonwealth in 1911. 
In 1927 the N. Ter. was divided, for 
administrative purposes, into N. Australia 
and Central Australia, the dividing line 
between these two ters. being 20 J 8. lat. 
By an Act of 1931 the whole of the N. Ter. 
was placed under one administrator. 
The coast was surveyed by Philip Parker 
King in 1818, and by J. C. Wickham and 
John Lori Stokes in 1838 and 1839. Port 
Darwin, the present cap., was discovered 
in the latter year. The interior was 
explored in 1855 by A. C. Gregory. 
Leichhardt visited the site of Port 
Essington after a trying journey of 3000 
in., during which he and his party were 
attacked by aboriginals, and his naturalist, 
John Gilbert, was killed (1845). His 
route is marked by a procession of names 
which he gave to features that he dis- 
covered, amongst these being Calvert 
and Roper Rs., named after members of 
the party. Two years later Leichhardt 
embarked on his last fateful journey, 
whence neither lie nor any of his com- 
panions returned. There is reason to 
believe that they met disaster somewhere 
in N. Australia. Arnhem Land has in 
recent years been explored by D. F. 
Thomson. He found that the native 
inliab. have been strongly influenced by 
Malay or Macassar visitors. Indonesian 
characteristics are preserved in vocabulary, 
ceremonial life, and material goods, such 
as tho dugout canoe, smoking pipe, and 
calico. The low, flat coastline seldom 
reaches a height, of 100 ft. Sandy 
bcHcho, mud fiats, thickly fringed 
with mangroves, prevail. Sandstone, 
nmrl. and ironstom form the occasionally 
clitYv headlands. The sea front of more 
than 1000 m. is indented by bays and 
inlets and intersected by numerous rivs., 
of which the Roper R. is the chief. Many 
of the rivs. are navigable for considerable 
distances from their estuaries. Inland 
there is a general rise southwards to the 
18th parallel where the higher lands form 
the watershed between the rivs. flowing 
northwards to the sea. and those forming 
the Hcanty supply of the interior system. 
Towards the centre of the continent the 
land over a wide area is of considerable 
elevation 4 1 700 ft.) and there are sev. 
mt. ranges, generally with an F. and \V. 
trend. 

The high hopes once centred on Port 
EsMiigton tame to nothing, for the place 
was too far outside the track of shipping 
going through Torres Strait, and little 
now remains of it or of the other one-time 
busy little settlements of Fort Dundas and 
Rallies Bay. Tho linking of S. Australia 
with Port Darwin owed much to the fore- 
sight of Charles Todd, superintendent of 
telegraphs of 8. Australia; for it. bad been 
proposed by the cable company concerned, 
to make either Norman ton or Burketown, 
at the head of the gulf of Carpentaria, 
the objective of the cable from Java; but 
Todd, to the great- advantage of 8. Aus- 
tralian interests, successfully urged the 
claims of Darwin instead aud the Over- 
land Telegraphic Line was completed 
under his guidance by Aug. 22. 1872. In 
the eighties some thousands of Chinese 
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and other aliens were employed on the 
railway construction works for the 
Palmerston Pine Creek Hallway. This led 
to legislation in 1876 in Queensland 
restricting the employment of alien labour, 
the first phase of the subsequent national 
restrictive policy culminating in the White 
Australia ideal. This restrictive action 
by Samuel Griillth, attorney ‘general of 
Queensland, had a direct bearing on N. 
Ter. hls»t.. for eventually S. Australia, 
yielding to the general public sentiment, 
abandoned the project of developing the 
ter. by any but white people. 

Much of the country is desort, but near 
the coasts sugar-cane, cotton, and fruits 
are grown, and elsewhere pine, fig, and 
orange lives. Hut at present agriculture 
is insignificant and the peanut- is the only 
crop which is marketed for export. N. 
Ter. is rich in mineral resources, though 
these have been but little developed until 
recent years. There is considerable ac- 
tivity in * gold-mining near Tennant 
Creek. Other minerals worked include 
tin concentrates, wolfram, tantalite. and 
mica. Total value of minerals in 19:16 
was £A 128,600; in 1948 the value was 
£A281,026. The immediate surroundings 
of Port Darwin consist of woodlands like 
those of the S. parts of Australia. Gum- 
trees shade the undergrowth. The scarlet 
banksia and yellow bottle-brush Powers 
and many other trees or shrubs vary the 
sombrely tinted vegetation. Graceful 
palms and thousands of ant-hills make up 
the tropical landscape. Among the birds 
are honey-eaters, butcher-birds, and brown 
hawks. There are extensive lagoons on 
the Ten-Mile plains on which grow mllk- 
wood trees and pamlamis palm. Near 
the Ten-Mile are the so-called ‘Cemetery 
Plains/ a swampy area of ant-hills. 
Heavily covered with scrub the undu- 
lating country stretches northwards and 
eastwards from the Ten -Mile. The Jungle 
of N. Ter. is covered with a deep layer 
of dead and decaying vegetation. The 
giants of the jungle are wild fig, while 
parasitical creepers swathe the trees, and 
immense leafy cables festoon the jungle. 
Bird life in the jungle is prolific — the 
Torres strait pigeon, scrub turkey, fruit 
pigeon, and cockatoo. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs arc reared. The ordinary* 
types of native Australian fauna arc found. 
Marsupials, birds, crocodiles, tortoises, 
snakes (non -venomous), and frogs abound. 
The white ant is a pest, and mosquitoes 
and sand Hies are troublesome, especially* 
in the wet season. Buffalo formerly 
existed m large herds. N. Ter. is poten- 
tially a gn>at source of moat production 
with its 30i *.000 sq. m. of cattle-producing 
land; 2 , 500.1100 head of cattle could be 
carried even wit bout development. Com- 
munications for cattle transporting are a 
problem to u>- solved; the Federal Gov. 
has initiated a trunk route Into the 
Klmberloys and the N.W. of the N. Ter. 
A regular dcmflhd is a vital necessity, and 
this may well be provided by the long- 
term agreements entered into with Aus- 
tralia by Britain. 

The climate is tropical, the wet season 
lasting from Nov. to April; the ann. 


rainfall Is about 60 in. The S. part of the 
ter. is generally sandy with a small rain- 
fall, but it can be watered by means of 
sub -artesian bores. Though the climate 
is tropical, It varies considerably over the 
whole ter. The proximity of the sea in 
the N. kedps It fairly equable in the coastal 
region, but further S. the climate is of a 
continental type, showing a great varia- 
tion between the hottest and coldest 
months. 

The chief is. off the coast of NT. Ter. aro 
Goulburn, Valentia. Templar's. Darch, 
Grokor, and Melville. S. Goulburn has 
sca-is. cotton and chicken pearl-shell, and 
is suitable for coco-nut cult! ration. Croker 
Is. is well timbered, Melville Is. (2400 
sq. m.) has pearl fisheries. The first 
landing was effected on this is. at an 
unnamed point 10 in. N.K. of Cape Keith. 

The prill, exports of N. Ter. are cuttle, 
pearl-shell, and trepang. Value of com- 
merce In 1947-48: Imports, £A277,000; 
exports £A7 3,000. Mother-of-pearl shell 
was discovered in 1884 in Port Darwin 
harbour. The pearl-shell and trepang 
fisheries arc valued at over £30,000. 

The area of N. Ter. is 523,620 sq. m. 
The coast-line is 1040 m. in length. In 
1888 the pop., exclusive of aboriginals in 
the N. Ter., reached 7533 ; in 1 929 the pop. 
excluding aboriginals, w*as only* 4470. 
The estimated pop. in 1947 was 10,870. 
The estimated number of aboriginals (in- 
cluding half-castes) in the middle of 1917 
was 12,200. Railways: Port Augusta to 
Ooduudatta (later extended to Stuart 
(Alice Springs), 292 in. from Oodnadntla 
tinrl 9S1 m. from Adelaide). The terminus 
of the N. Australian Railway is at Birduui 
(316 m. from Darwin), while the Central 
Australia Railway extends as far N. as 
Alice Springs. Tw^uiow roads were con- 
structed during theSeeond World War: 
Newcastle Water-Mt. Isa (Queensland) 
and Darwin- Alice Springs (970 in.). 

There is an airfield at Darwin. See M. 
Terry, A cross Unknown Australia , 1925. 
ami Through a Land of Promise, 1927; 
H. Basedow. The Australian Aboriginal, 
1925; A. G. Price, The History and Prob- 
lems of the. Northern Territory , Australia , 
1930; C. P. Conigravc, North Australia , 
1936; C. T. Madigan, Central Australia , 
1 936 : C. Chcvvings, Hack in the Stone Age : 
the Natives of Central Australia , 1936; 
II. H. Finlayson, The Red Centre , 1936; 
W. L. Warner, A Black Civilisation : 
a Social Study of an Australian Tribe . 
1931 ; and D. F. Thomson, 'Arnhem Land ■ 
Explorations Among an U fiknown People ’ 
(Geographical Journal, 1948 19). 

Northern Union, Eng. (rugby football 
union formed in 1893,1 to avoid the 
ban ori professionalisut within tlu* 
liugby Union, and remujped the Rugby 
League in ivf2. See [ further under 
Football. * 

Northfield: 1. DIst. of ^Worcestershire, 
England, a suburb and bar. constituency 
of Birmingham. There fere nianufs. of 
nails and other hardware products. Pop. 
46,000. 2. VII. of Washington ca„ Ver- 

mont, U.S.A., 35 ni. from Burlington. 
Here* is Norwich IJnlv., removed in 1866 
from Norwich. 3. Tn. in Frauklin co.. 
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Minnesota, U.S.A., 42 m. N.B. ot Spring- grain, especially wheat, and beet. Thera 
field. It is the bp. of Dwight L. Moody; are iron-ore deposits between the lshirn 
it possesses a seminary and a training and upper Irtysh Ils. 
school, and is the rendezvous of the aim. North Lanoaihire Regiment, see Loyal 
summer conference of Christian workers. Regiment. 

Pop. 2000. Northmen, see Norsemen. 

Northfleet, tn. in the co. of Kent, North Land (Leninland or Severnaya 
England, 1$ m. W. of Gravesend. It Zemlya), Russian is. of the Arctic Ocean, 
is engaged in the nianuf. of paper, chein- N. of Cape Chelyuskin, 
icals, and cement. Pop. 18,400. Northolt, vil. of Middlesex, England, 

North Foreland, see Foreland, North 2* in. 8.S.W. of Harrow. There is an 
and South. aerodrome, used as a fighter station in the 

North Foreland, Battles oil the, were Second World War, and now an airport, 
three battles of the Dutch wars. The Smaller than the London airport, and used 
first battle commenced on June 2, 1653, mainly by smaller aircraft, it deals almost 
between fleets commanded by van exclusively with home and European 
Tramp and De Huy ter on the Dutch side, traific. All the operators in W. Europe 
and Monck, Deane, Penn, and Lawson were using it In 1949 and its daily traffic 
on the Eng. During the first day's average was about eighty aircraft 
fighting Deane was killed, but Blake movements, 1200 passengers, and twelve 
came to the reinforcement of the Eng. tons of freight. The airport is regarded 
at night with eighteen fresh ships, and on as a temporary terminal for European 
the next day the Dutch were obliged to traffic and plans have been drawn up to 
retire. They had eleven ships captured replace it in 1956 by an airport on the K. 
and seven or eight sunk in the action, side or London. By then, it is estimated. 
The second battle was one of the hardest 6000 passengers will pass daily through 
fought and most disastrous battles of tlu: the continental terminal, 
second Dutch war. The Eng. fleet, under North Ossetian A.S.S.R., autonomous 
the command of Monck, engaged the republic of the K.S.F.S.R., in the Oau- 
Dutoh fleet, commanded by De Ruyter, casus. The Terek R. traverses the re- 
in the Downs, on June 1, 1666. The public, the main tns. of which are Or joni- 
fighting went against' Eng., who fcidze, the cap., Aiogir, and Balta. Mt. 
eventually had to retire with a loss of Kazoek lies on the S. frontier with the 
twenty-one vessels against the Dutch loss Georgian S.S.lt. Pop. 152,000. 
of seven ships only, although the victors North Park, one of the ‘parks of Colo- 
were not in much better plight than the rado.’ V.S.A., in Larimer co., its area is 
vanquished. An Eng. victory was gained 2000 sq. in., and it stands at a mean 
in the third engagement, of July 25 and elevation of from 8000 to 9000 ft. It is 
26, 1666. noted for its big game. 

North German Confederation, league of North Plainfield, bor. of New Jersev, 
Ger. states estab. in 1867, linking under U.H.A., in Somerset co., 12 m. 8.W. of 
Prussian leadership the twenty -two states Jersey city. Pop. 10,000. 

N. of the R. Main. The king of Prussia North Pole, see Arctic Exploration. 
was president and commander-in-chief of North-Rhine Westphalia, land of the 
the army of the confederation. See also Brit, occupation zone of Germany, con- 
sider Germany, U ist or y. sisting of the Regierungsbezirke Koln 

'North German Gazette* (formerly (Cologne), Aachen, and Dusseldorf of the 
/ He N orddeutsche Allyemci tie Zeitung, later former Rhine Prov. ; the former prov. of 
called JXe Deutsche Alluemeinc Zeituny), a Westphalia; and the former Land Lippe. 
daily paper estab. in Berlin in 1861, ami The cap. is Dtisscldorf. The area is 
known throughout Europe as a semi- 34,070 sq. km. and the pop. (1948) 
official jour. As a medium of coinmuni- 12,640.000, of whom 32,000 were displaced 
qu6s against France, practically dictated persons living In camps. See further under 
to the editor by Bismarck, the N. G, (i. Rhine Province; Westphalia. 
not only focused the attention of Europe North Riding, see Yorkshire. 
on its columns, but estab. itself as the Northrop, John Howard (5. 180 i). Amor, 
authoritative organ of Hie Ger. Gov., a biochemist and biologist, 6. at Yonkers, 
position which it only lost when the New York, and educated at Columbia 
chancellor attacked t-be iiolicy of Emperor l niv. (B.S.. 1912; Ph.D., 1915; D.Sc.. 
William I. It remained the semi-otUeial 1937). Since 1916 he has worked at 
organ of the gov, until the revolution, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
and it was sold to Hugo Stinnes in 1920. Research, Princeton, New Jersey. N. 
It again became one of the mouthpieces is the author of a book on crystalline 
of the gov. under the National-Socialist enzymes, and shared the Nobel prize 
regime. in 1946 for his work in this sphere. He 

North German Lloyd, see Nokddeut- pub. Crystalline Enzymes in 1939. 
schkr Lloyd. * North Sea, or German Ooean, European 

North Ham* vil. of Canada in Wolfe sea. bounded on tho E. by the continent 
co., Quebec. Pop. 14 00 . of Europe, on the \V. by Great Britain: 

North Holland, see Holland, North, on the S. it is connected by the straits of 
'North bland, see New Zealand. Dover with the Eng. Channel and the 
North Kazakhstan, region of tho Atlantic; and on the.N. it extends to the 
Kazakh S.8.R., lying on the N. border. Shetland Isles, joining the Norwegian 
The Ishim R. traverses tho region of which Sea in the N.E. The N. 8. is very shallow, 
Pctropavlovsk is the chief tu. It is in the Continent and Britain once being 
the black earth steppe region ami produces coterminous. Its mean depth is about 
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fifty fathoms. The Dogger Bank stretches 
across the N. S. from E. to W. The 
coasts of the N. S. are mainly flat; the 
Eng. coast consists of sandy cliffs and 
beaches, and the continental coast consists 
of marshes and protecting hanks. The 
N. S. waters a re composed of a mixture 
of Baltio water through the Skagerrak 
Atlantic water through the Shetland - 
Faroe channel, and Arctic water through 
the Norwegian Sea, and consequently 
there is a great variety of temp, and 
salinity in various parts of the sea. The 
union of the N. tidal wave and that from 
the straits of Dover sends high tides to 
London, a fact which is invaluable for 
shipping purposes. The Atlautio tides, 
which have a salinity of 35 pro mill e, send 
out considerable heat. The fisheries of 
the N. S. are the most productive in the 
world. A Convention regulating the 
policing of the fisheries was concluded in 
1882 by the European countries interested. 
Trawl flsliipg is extensively carried on 
in the shallow parts of the sea, and yields 
vast supplies of haddock, cod. whiting, 
halibut, sole, brill, turbot, plaice, etc. 
Line Ashing is practised in tho deep waters. 
The courses of tho herring shoals round 
Britain are remarkable. In Shetland 
herring Ashing commences in June, and 
later at various stages southward down 
the Brit, coast, till it ends in the late 
autumn and winter fishing off Norfolk. 
The maximum length is 600 m., and Its 
greatest breadth is 400 m.; its area is 
162,000 so. m. 

North Sea-Baltic Canal, see Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal. 

North Shields, see Shields, North. 

North Somerset, see Somerset. 

North Staffordshire Regiment, see Staf- 
fordshire Regiments. ' 

North Staffordshire University College, 
lanned to open in 1050 to serve tho 
eavfly populated area around Stoke-on- 
Trent. A number of features distinguish 
the college from other Eng. univ. colleges. 
Thd chief force behind its inception was 
the activity of the city council of Stoke- 
on-Trent, the bor. council of Burton-on- 
Trent, and the co. council of Staffordshire, 
a corporate work paralleled only by the 
estah. of the 'Town’s College’ by the 
Edinburgh tn. council in 1563. Again, 
other univ. colleges have had to pass 
through a period during which external 
degree.* only, of London Univ., could be 
taken, l>ut the N. S. IT, O. was empowered 
to organise from the outset it.* own 
examinations for a U.A. degree, although 
the umvs. of Oxford, Manchester, and 
Birmingham sponsored the college and 
appointed representatives to an academic 
council responsible for the maintenance of 
academic standards. The normal B.A. 
degree course was fixed at. four vears. the 
first to be an obligatory study of general 
subjects; this is designed to prevent over- 
specialisation widest still allowing the col- 
lege to serve technical and scientific 
needs of the area. Commencing with 
some 150 to 200 students, of both sexes, 
the maximum capacity of 800 was aimed 
at by 1953. Keole Hall* some 5 m. from 
Stoke-on-Trent, was acquired as a central 


site; tho capital expenditure for further 
building was made the responsibility of 
tho Univ. Grants Committee in considera- 
tion of the fact that the three interested 
public authorities contribute some 25 per 
cent, instead of the usual 1 4 per cent, of 
the running costs. The first principal 
was Lord Lindsay of Dlrker. 

Northstead, Manor of. Appointment to 
the crowm stewardship of this Yorkshire 
manor -serves as an excuse for the resig- 
nation of a member of Parliament. This 
is effected in accordance with the Place 
Act of 1742. See further under Chiltekn 
Hundreds. 

North Sydney: 1. Residential suburb of 
Sydney, New S. Wales, Australia. It Is 
situated on tho N. shore of Port Jackson, 
and It possesses one of the largest sus- 
pension bridges in tho world. Pop. 

26.000. 2. Seaport of Canada, on Cape 
Breton Ik., Nova Scotia, 8 m. N.W. 
iff Sydney. It possesses 3000 ft. of 
quayage, and a depth alongside of from 
15 to 28 ft. of water. Coal is mined. 
Pop. 8000. 

North Tarrytown. vil. of Westchester 
co., New York. U.S.A., 26 m. N. of the 
city of New York, on the Hudson R. 
Near here is Sleepy llollow of Washington 
Irving’s I.f{tend of Sleepy Hollnu\ and it 
is also the burial place of Irving. It 
possesses an old Dutch church, dating 
from 1 609. It. maiiufs. automobiles. 
Pop. 8800. 

North Tonawanda, city in Niagara co.. 
New York. U.S.A., on the Niagara R., 
10 m. N. of Buffalo. Its greatest amount 
of trade - is carried on in lumber, but it 
also manufs. iron, nuts and bolts, boilers 
and engines, and merry-go-rounds, draw- 
ing its electric power from Niagara Falls. 
Pop. 20,200. 

Northumberland, Dukes and Earls of. 

cilice the time of the Norman Conquest 
there was an earl of N., but tho title did 
not become hereditary until 1377, when 
Henry, Baron Percy, became earl. Tho 
title of duke of N. was held by John 
Dudley from 1551 until his death in 1553; 
he was a soldier and politician of Edward 
VI. ’« reign, but w r as executed for plotting 
the exclusion of Mary Tudor and tho 
accession of his daughter-in-law. Lady 
Jane Grev. The ducal title w^as held by 
George Kit/.ro.v, a natural *on of Charles 

11., from 1683 until his death without issue 
; in 1716. 

I Except for a period of forfeiture, from 
i the death in 1408 of the first earl until its 
i restoration to his grandson, the title of 
earl remained hi the Percy family (q.r.) 
until the death of tho eleventh earl in 
1670; IiIh daughter married Charles 
Seymour, duke of Somerset* and their son 
Algernon, seventh duke * of Somerset, 
became earl of NL in 1749. Dying without 
issue. Ids son-in-law Sir Hugh Smithson 
became earl and took tho dame of Percy: 
j in 1766 he w r as created ditke of N. Tno 
fourth duke d. In 1 875. the Jtltle passing to 
his grand-nephew George, earl of Bever- 
ley: from him ant descended tho later 
dukes of N. See G. Brcnau, History of 
the House of Percy (od, W. A. Lindsay, 
1902). 
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Northumberland, most northerly co. of 
England. The coast-line is flat ana sandy, 
the cliffs are low, and there arc few inlets. 
There are sev. Is., the most important 
being Holy Is., or Llndisfarne, and the 
Faroe Is. The surface from the low plains 
in the E. rises to a moorland region in the 
centre, and so upward to the Cheviot 
Range, reac hing its greatest elevation in 
Choviot Peak (2670 ft.). The chief rivs. 
are the Tweed, Alu, Coquet, Wansbeok, 
Illy th, and Tyno; the Tweed being famous 
for its salmon fishing and the Coquet for 
its trout. In the 8 . lies the big coalfield; 
lead and zinc arc found, and building- 
stone is quarried. The soil varies very 
much, and a large proportion is per- 
manent pasturage. Oats aud barley arc 
the prin. crops. Sheep rearing is carried 
on very extensively, there being a par- 
ticular breed known as the Cheviots; 
cattle are also reared. The Tyne forms 
the great manufacturing contro. the 
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industries including shipbuilding, iron- 
works, blast furnaces, rope-works, chemi- 
cals, potteries, brickfields, and glass 
factories. Machinery and tools are also 
manufactured. N. Shields is the contro of 
the sea- fisheries, and Hexham lias a largo 
glovo factory. The Tyno has Iho largest 
coal-shipping trade in the world, New- 
castle being the prin. port. Other ports 
besides those on the Tyne are Blyth, 
Ambel. Alnmouth, and Berwick. Thf> co. 

s divided into three pari, diva., each 
returning one member. T here arc exten- 
sive Rom. remains in N . The co. originally 
formed part of the Saxon kingdom or 
Bernicia, which became merged into the 
kingdom of North umbria ^q.v.) about the 
■end of the sixth century, it- suffered 
considerably from the border raids, hut 
there are some fine ol<l buildings, notably 
Lindlsfarne Priory (1093), Hexham Priory 
Church, built over the crypt of Wilfred’s 
Abbey of yt. Andrew, and the castles of 
Alnwick. Dilston, ©to. The co. also 
includes such famous battlefields os 
Otter burn and Floddeo Field, and is the 

E.E. 9 


home of the great Percy family. Area 
2018 sq. m. Pop. 730,400. See Victoria 
County History: Northumberland ; New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Public Library, Local 
Catalogue of Material concerning New- 
castle and Northumberland , 1932; and 
Ann Sitwell, Northumberland, 1949. 

Northumberland Fusiliers, Royal, raised 
privately in 1674 to assist the Hutch in 
their struggle with France, in 1685 became 
tho 5th regiment of the line. It fought 
at the battle of the Boyne, served iu the 
Seven Y ears’ war and In the Amer. War of 
Independence, and fought in most of the 
great battles of the Peninsular war, win- 
ning the nickname of the ' Fighting Fifth.’ 
in 1836 it became a fusilier regiment, aud 
served in the Afghan war 1878-80, at 
Khartoum, and at the Modder R., and 
other battles in the S. African war (1899- 
1902). In the First World War the 1st 
Battalion was part of Shaw’s 9th Infantry 
Brigade in the original B.E.F. In that 
war the N. F. comprised, besides three 
regular and special reserve' battalions, 
five territorial force battalions, aud a 
score of service (new army) battalions. 
The 1st Battalion was prominent at the 
capture of Givenchy (Oet. 1914) and in the 
storming of Aubers. Various units fought 
in the Somme battles of 1916, and, to- 
gether with sov. Canadian units, the N. F. 
suffered very severe losses iu the La 
Uoissclle-Contalmaison region. The 9th 
Battalion greatly distinguished itself in 
the fighting near Maraetz wood. In 1918 
units of the regiment took part in the 
dour fighting on the Menin Road-Polygon 
Wood front of the Ypres salient. In the 
Second World War the N. F. served on tho 
W. front and in N.W. Europe. They 
fought in the battle of Normandy, 1944, 
aiul in the advance to the Rhine, while 
other units were part of the Eighth Army 
iq.v.) and fought in the battles for Sicily, 
in those on the advance to Rome, and iu 
tho bitter struggle for the Gothic line. 

Northumberland Strait separates Prince 
Edward Is. trom Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Length 130 rn., breadth 
8 to 30 in. 

Northumbria, one of the greatest of the 
A.-S. kingdoms, situated between the 
Humber aud the Forth, originally con- 
sisted of two independent kingdoms, 
Bernicia and Deira. Of the former 
kingdom Ida was the first ruler (547-59), 
and he was succeeded by his four sons, who 
ruled in succession. The first rnler of 
Deira was Ella ( 560- ?605), and he was suc- 
ceeded by Ethelfrith, who united the two 
kingdoms in 605. Edwin, son of Ella, 
defeated and slew Ethelfrith, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne of N. Ho extended 
the frontiers to the coast (including 
Anglesey aiul Man), and during his reign 
the kingdom was the most powerful in 
England. After his death the kingdom 
disintegrated, and did not recover its 
former position till Oswy became king of 
Bernicia and annexed Deira. Oswy won 
a victory over Pen da of Mercia and in- 
corporated the N. part .of Mercia in hia 
kingdom. Mercia recovered her tor. in 
658, and N. pushed her frontfors north- 
ward , annexing Strathclyde and Dalrioda. 

2 B 
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In 685 the Piets recovered their inde- 
pendence. Aldfrith, the son and suc- 
cessor of Oswy, made no further attempts 
to extend his kingdom. Under his pat- 
ronage learning flourished. The successors 
of Oswy were incompetent rulers, ahd 
henceforth the decline of the kingdom is 
rapid. In 768 Alchred, king of N., sent 
on embassy to Charlemagne. The flrst 
Dan. raids occurred c. 793. In 827 
Eaured. king of N., formally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Egbert I., king 
of Wessex. Egbert II. reigned till 878, 
and was the last Eng. king of N. Subse- 
quently N. acknowledged the overlordship 
of Alfred the Great. N. was for a con- 
siderable period the chief seat in England 
of literary and missionary activity. In 
the Golden Ago of the Conversion Cuth- 
bert flourished in his monastery at Lindis- 
fame. Bede at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
and Wilfrid at Hexham and Ripou. In 
731 Bede at Jarrow wrote his famous 
Ecclesiastical History. The stone (Tosses, 
RuthweU and Bewcastle as early examples, 
and the schools of York and Ripou as 
later developments, are evidence of the 
beauty ana power of Northumbrian 
sculpture. It was not till the reign of 
William the Conqueror that N. really 
became an integral part of England. See 
It. H. Hodgkin, Histont of the Anplo- 
Sarotis, 1939 cd., and T. D. Kendrick, 
Anglo-Saxon Art , 1938. 

Northumbrian Dialect, see under Eng- 
lish Language, Old English. 

North Walsham, see Walsham, North. 

North-Western Province and Oudh, 
see United Provinces. 

North-West Frontier, The, of the Indian 
sub-continent. It is one of the great 
frontiers of the Commonwealth, nearly 
2000 m. in length, extending from the 
Karakoram Mts. In the N. of Kashmir to 
the Arabian Sea. In the* far N. it is 
bordered by Sinkiang; thence, for a short 
stretch, it borders Russian Turkestan 
along the Pamirs, thfcn turns S., and for 
thd rest of its length lies through the mt. 
hinterland of the Afghan border tribes. 
From Chitral to Baluchistan, the boundary 
is the ‘Durand line,* agreed with the 
Afghan Gov. in 1894. Throughout its 
length the frontier traverses Moslem ter., 
the greater part of which is occupied by 
fanatical tribesmen. Sinkiang, too, is 
predominantly Muslim. On the Kashmir 
side, in this region, are the small semi- 
Independent Muslim states of Hunza and 
Gilgit. Before the independence of India 
the Brit. Gov. of India was responsible for 
defending the N.-W. F.« and most of the 
Brit. Indian Anny was concentrated on 
the frontier or in cantonments in the 
Punjab neAr by. But though in 1949 the 
Pakistan Gov. had fewer forces at its 
disposal the position, in one respect, was 
more favourable for Pakistan than It was 
for the Brit, authorities, because as a great 
Muslim power i|,was likely to continue to 
attract a degrap of loyalty from the tribes- 
men never given to Britain. Pakistan 
therefore withdrew most of its regular 
forces from the frontier, relying on the 
Frontier Irregular Corps and a few aero- 
planes to keep the peace. There were, 


however, signs that this state of equili- 
brium might not continue, an uncertain 
factor being the attitude of the Afghan 
Gov. towards the Durand line settle- 
ment, which they had always regarded as 
one which deprived them of the allegiance 
of the tribes on the Indian side of the line. 
In 1947, after the decision to partition 
India, an effort was made to satisfy Afghan 
sentiment by holding a plebiscite in the 
N.-W. F. Prov. on the issue whether the 
Afghans there wished to join India or 
Pakistan. The plebiscite resulted in 
Pakistan's favour, a result which was 
resented by the Afghan Gov., which had 
intimated to Britain that it did not regard 
the prov. as a part of Brit. India. Despite 
propaganda from Kabul that Afghanistan 
was no longer interested in the idea of the 
independence of the N.-W. F.. it was 
obvious that official circles in Kabul still 
entertained hopes of Afghanistan irredenta 
and backed their hopes by moving two 
dlvs. of troops to tlio frontier adjacent to 
the Khybcr Pass. See also Khyber Pash. 
Set Sir W. R. Barton, ‘The North-West 
Frontier,* in the Fortnightly. Aug. 1949. 

North-West Frontier Provinoe, founded 
in 1901, forms the most northerly div. of 
Pakistan, lying between lat. 31° 4' and 
36° V N., and long. 69° 16' and 74° V E. 
It is composed of the former Punjab dists. 
of Bannu. Kohat, Peshawar, l)era Ismail 
Khan, the Hazara dist.. and the moun- 
tainous region near the border of Afghanis- 
tan inhabited by independent tribes. 

Between the settled dists. of the 
N.-W. F. P. and the Afghan frontier lies 
tribal ter. This is divided Into five 
political agencies: Malakand (Swat, Chit- 
ral, and Dir). Khybcr. Kurram, N. and S. 
Waziristun. There are further areas 
under the political control of the deputy 
commissioners of 4fec six dists. of the 
N.-W. F. P., and known as tribal areas. 
In the agencies and tribal areas are five 
states: three in the Malakand Agency 
(Swat, Chitral, and Dir States) and two 
(Ainb and Phulero States) in the tribal 
areas adjoining Hazara dist. This tribal 
ter. has an area of 24,986 sq. m. with a 
pop. of 2,500,000. 

The prin. crops are maize and bajra in 
the cold weather, and wheat, barley, and 
grain of \arious kinds in the spring; rice 
and sugar canes are grown in Hazara, 
PeahAwor, and Bannu, and cotton and 
tobacco in Peshawar. The climate pre- 
sents a great variety of conditions; there 
are two seasons of rainfall, the monsoon 
and the winter rains, both somewhat 
uncertain. The prin Industry Is agri- 
culture. The prov. Is irrigated (area 
irrigated is about 389,006 ac.) by various 
canals owned either by private individuals, 
dist. boards, or the goit; railways run 
from Rawalpindi to Postwar and Jam- 
rod, to Kushalgar and 0n to The], and 
from Nowshora to Durkai. A railway 
through the Khyber (27 m. long with 
thirty -four tunnels) from? Jamrud to the 
Afghan frontier, was opened In 1925. 
There is a hydro-oloctric power station at 
Malakand. The chief tns. are Peshawar 
(173,400) and Dora Ismail Khan. The 
prevailing language is Pushtu (an Indian 
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tongue mixed with Punjab words) and 
most of the Inhab. are Pathans. The area 
of the whole prov. Is 39,370 sq. m., of 
which 14,290 sq. m. represent the settled 
dlsts., as opposed to the agencies and 
tribal areas, the former being the prov.- 
proper, under a governor. There Is a 
single-chamber Legislative Assembly of 
fifty members, and a council of ministers 
to advise the governor. Pop. 3,038,000, 
about 91 per cent being Muslims. 

The frontier ter. was annexed in 1849 
and put under a board of administration 
at Lahore. In 1901 the frontier dists. 
were separated from the Punjab under the 
name of the N.-W. F. P. See Sir J . Douie, 
The Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
and Kashmir, 1916; C. M. Enriquez, The 
Pathan Borderland (Calcutta), 1921; 
C. C. Davies, The Problem of the North- 
West Frontier . 1932; Sir W. Part, on, 
India's North-West Frontier. 1939: and II. 
North, The Literature on the North-West 
Frontier, 1947. 

North-West Highway System, the Cana- 
dian section (1257 in.) of tho Alaska 
Highway. See Alaska, The Alaska 
Highway. 

North-West Mounted Police, famous 
force of paid and uniformed military 
polico organised by tb,e Canadian Gov. in 
1873 under civil law alia popularly known 
as the ‘Mounties.* Though the lied It. 
Rebellion had ended in 1871, there was 
no security in the thinly pop. W. for life 
or property after Gen. Wolseley’s soldiers 
had been withdrawn. The problem was 
met first by sending a garrison to replace 
Wolseley’s soldiers and then by raising 
the N.-W. M. P. In the summer of 1874 
their scarlet coats (scarlet was chosen 
for the tunic because it was admired by 
the Indians on the Canadian side of the 
border) appeared on the prairies for the 
first time, when a detachment of 300 men 
marched from Dufferin, now the border 
tn. of Emerson, to posts on tho plains. 
This land march, ending whore Fort 
McLeod was built, is one of the most, 
memorable episodes in the hist, of tho 
N. W. M. P. The mounted police were 
never a large foree and always depended 
on their reputation for integrity, fairness, 
and courage rather than on numbers. 
They soon dealt with law-breakers, 
whisky runners vanished, and Fort 
McLeod became a centre for the main- 
tenance of law and order on the border 
lands of the W. The police also had an 
important part in the difficult problem 
of the half -starving Indians of the prairies 
and much of the work of persuading them 
to go on the Reserves was entrusted to the 
mounted police. Their forts had been 
centres for the distribution of food, and 
from those , centres the tribes were 
shepherded northward, to the wooded 
country where lands had been set apart 
for them, and tho ‘ mounties ’ were always 
regarded by the Indians as friends. In 
1920 the police were given duties in 
various parts of the Dominion and the 
name was changed to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Polico. 

North-West Passage, see under Arctic 
Exploration. 


3 Northwich 

Northwest Territories. The mainland 
portion of Canada, N. of lat. 60°, between 
Yukon Ter. on the W. and Hudson Bay 
on the K., together with the is. between 
the Canadian mainland and the N. Pole, 
including those in James Bay, Hudson 
Bay, and Hudson Strait, comprises the 
S. Ters.; the region includes the former 
N. Ter. and Rupert's Land except such 
areas of these as form the Yukon Ter. 
and the provsl of Alberta, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. There are three adminis- 
trative dists., Mackenzie (527,490 sq. in.), 
Keawatin (228,160 sq. in.), and Franklin 
(554,032 sq. m.). 

Along the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
and stretching far inland lies a country 
covered with a sort of Arctic grass, which 
has considerable nutritive value. S. of 
this region are the forest lands, chiefly 
black spruce, white spruce, and larch. In 
the \V. part of the ter. is the great water 
system of the Mackenzie, which includos 
the Athahaska and Slave Rs., with Great 
Bear and Great Slave Lakes. Great Bear 
Lake is fourth and Great Slave Lake 
fifth In size of tho lakes of N. America. 
The Mackenzie It. and its lakos extend 
1460 in. NT. and S.; with the addition of its 
trib.. the Athahaska, its length is 2525 m. 
The large alluvial plains of its basin grow 
vegetables and wheat, oats, and barley; 
while trees a foot in diameter grow in its 
delta, within the Arctic Circle. 

The fur trade and mining are the chief 
industries. Furs to the value of 31,743,7 10 
were obtained in 1944-5; the most valu- 
able is white fox, and others include 
beaver, mink, lynx, and red fox. Gold 
and silver and other minerals are mined on 
the N. shore of Great Slave Lake in the 
Yellowknife Region. Uranium concen- 
trates and radium are produced from 
pitchblende ore at the Eldorado mine on 
Groat Rear" Lake. A largo oilfield was 
found in 1943-4 4 in the Lower Mackenzie 
Basin, petroleum being produced at 
Norman Wells. Natural gas is found. 
Mineral products (excluding pitchblende 
products) were valued at 31,039,525 in 
1946. There is a fishery on Great Slave 
Lake, and roiudeer herding as a native 
industry is being developed. To aid the 
development of the N. Ters. a highway 
of 315 m. is projected from Hay R. to 
Notjkewan in Alberta, and a 8000 h.p. 
hydro-elect rle plant on the Snare R. 94 in. 
X.W. of Yellowknife. 

The area it, 1,304,903 sq. m. Tho 1941 
pop. was 12.000 (including approximately 
2300 whites, 4300 Indians, and 5400 
Eskimos); largely owing- to increased 
mining activity tho 1948 pop. had risen 
to an estimated 16,000. See R. Finnic, 
Canada Moves North . 1942, 1947; C. C. 
Lingard, Territorial (Government in Canada: 
the Autonomy Question in the Old North- 
west Territories. 1946; X. Polnnin, Arctic 
Unfolding, 1948; and the pubs, of the 
Bureau of N. Ters. and Yukon Affairs, 
Dept, of Mines and Resources, OttawA. 

Northwich, tn. of Cheshire. England, on 
the R. Weaver, 18 m. E.N.E. of Chester. 
Among the few anct. relics In tho tn. is the 
picturesque church of St. Helen, which 
belongs to tho sixteenth century. The 
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chief industry is the monuf. of chemicals, 
the works being among the most extensive 
in the world. There are also shipyards, 
steel -works, and iron foundries. The tn. 
was once subject to numerous land sub- 
sidences caused by the pumping of the 
brine used for the ntanuf. of salt and 
alkali, but since the introduction of con- 
trolled pumping in recent years the sub- 
sidence has been negligible. Pop. 19,200. 

Norton, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah (1 SOS- 
1877) later Lady Stirling-Maxwell, Eng. 
poet and novelist, b. in Loudon, was the 
randdaughter of Richard Brinsley Siberi- 
an, the dramatist. The unhappiness of 
her married life led her to interest herself 
in the amelioration of the laws regarding 
the social condition and the separate 
property of women and the wrongs of 
children. Her poems A Voire from the 
Factories (1830 and The Child of the 
Islanils (1845) had as an object the further- 
ance of her views on these subjects. Her 
efforts were largely successful in bringing 
about the needed legislation. Her chief 
works are The Sorrows of Rosalie (1829); 
The Undying One (1830); I he Dream 
(1840); The Child of the Islands (1845); 
The Lady of La Garaye (1861); and the 
novels Stuart of Dunlcath (1851) and Lost 
and Saved (1863). Sec J. G. Perkins, The 
Life of Mrs. Morton, 1909; and Alice 
Acland, Caroline Morton , 1948. 

Norton, Charles Eliot (1827-1908), 
Amer. man of letters, b. at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. He occupied the 
chair of hist, of fine art in Harvard Univ. 
from 1973 to 1898. He w«£ joint editor of 
the Morth American Review with James 
Russell Lowell (1861-68), and a founder 
and co-editor of the Motion (1865), His 
chief works are Considerations of Some 
Recent Social Theories (1853), an attack 
on experimental Socialism; Motes of 
Travel and Study in Italy (I860); and 
Historical Studies of Church Building in 
the Middle Ages (1876L But ho will bo 
chiefly remembered for his trans. and 
studies of Dante’s Vila Muoca and 
Divina Commedia , and his History of 
Ancient Art , 1891. 11c also ed. Carlyle’s 

Reminiscences (1887), making good the 
blunders made by Froude in 1881, and 
The Forms of John Donne (1895). N.'s 
Letters were pub. in two vuls. in 1913. 
See life. ed. by S. Norton and M. A. do 
Wolfe Howe, 1913. 

Norton, Thomas (1532-84), Eng. drama- 
tist and lawyer, b. in London. H e entered 
Parliament in 1558. and was appointed 
to the office of Remembrancer of the City 
of London in 1571. He collaborated 
with Sackvillc in the composition of the 
first Eng. tragedy. The Tragedie of Gor - 
boduc (1561), written in blank verse. 

Norton ; 1 . Par. and vii. of Derbyshire, 
England, 8 m. N.W. of Chesterfield. 
Pop. 2000. 2. Par. and vil. of Durham, 

14 m. N. of Stockton-on-Tees. Pop. 
330. 3. Par. a*d tn. of E. Riding, 

Yorkshire, on Derwent, 174 m. N.E. 
of York. It is noted for the training of 
racehorses. Pop. 5000. 

Norton Sound, inlet of the Bering Sea, 
Alaska, lying S. of Seward Peninsula. 
Norton Bay and Godolphfn Bay are on i 


the N. shore. Length 150 m; width 
100 m. 

Norumbega, name of uuknown origin, 
found especially in sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century maps to indicate a region 
or city on the K. coast of N. America. 
It is probably mythical but. has been 
identified with Vineland, the Norse 
settlement supposed to have been dis- 
covered by Ericsson or by KurLsefni. the 
name of which is derived from the legend 
that grapes were found there. 

Norwalk : 1. Health resort of Connecti- 
cut. U.S.A., in Fairfield co., at the mouth 
of the R. N., on Long Is. Sound, 12 m. 
W.S.VV. of Bridgeport. The harbour 
is excellent. The oyster fisheries are 
extensive: other industries include ship- 
yards, iron works, and foundries. Pop. 
36,000. 2. Co. seat of Huron co.. Ohio, 

51 m. W.S.W. of Cleveland. Pop. 8000. 

Norway (Norwegian Morgr), Scandin- 
avian kingdom occupying the \\\ ami 
N. part of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
It is surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
on tho S. by tlio Skagerruk, on the W. 
by the North Sea and Atlantic Ocean and 
on the N. by the Barents Sea. It is there- 
fore cut off from Europe except for the 
land connection through Russia and Fin- 
land. It oxtends from tho is. lvrnge in the 
S.W. (lut. 57° 57' N.) to Knivskjelodden 
on Mngeroy. W. of the N. Cape (lat. 71° 11' 
N.) in the N. E.; and its most westerly 
point Is II usov in tlio Sognefjord (long. 
4° 30' E.) and tho most easterly Kiborg 
near Vardo (long. 3 1 3 10' E.). The length 
of the coast, disregarding indentations, 
is 2100 ni.; including the coastline of long 
Inlets and of large is. it is at least 16,400 
m. or more than half the circumference 
of tho earth. Area 124.500 sq. m. 
(8900 being is. or skerries). By the 
treaty of 1920 NnnOffy was given sover- 
eignty over Svalbard (Spitsbergen) ami 
Bjornoya (Bear Is.) and, including these, 
the total area Is 155.000 an, m. In tho 
Middle Ages the kingdom of Norway was 
twice os large as it Is to-day but much 
was ceded to Benmnrk; ami at different 
periods Norway had various trfb. lands, 
such as parts of Ireland, Scotland, the 
Hebrides, Lapp districts, Greenland, 
Iceland, and others. The Norwegian* 
Swedish frontier is 1023 in. long and tho 
Norwegian -Finnish 572 m.; the total 
land frontier being nearly 1600 m. Nor- 
way consists of a high plateau, inter- 
sected in the S.E. by great valleys and in 
the \V. by deep fjords and hays. Moro 
than half its surface is over 2000 ft. high. 
Tho interior is generally so mountainous 
that the pop. Is settled almost entirely 
j along the coast. Only in tiro great valleys 
of S. Norway and in the Trondheim 
Uoprosflion Is there a high <$ensity of pop. 
inlnnd. Pop. at »the end' of 1946 was 
estimated to be 3,123,000, giving a density 
of about 25 per so. m. ;Wtth the ex- 
ception of some 20,000 Lapps and Finns, 
living In the most remote N. regions, 
tho inhab. of Norway are generally a 
Scandinavian race, akin to tho N. Ger- 
manic natious of Aryan descent. 

Physical Fealures.—C.orUdu fundamental 
physical features characterise the topo- 
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graphy of Norway, and variations in their 
form and type heighten the variety of the 
landscape. The prin. features are the 
skjaergaard and the strand flat ; the fjords ; 
the gorges; the plateaus, with summits 
rising above their surfaces; ico-sbeets; 
and valleys, often deeply incised. The 
skjaergai'd is the is. zone of striated rock 
with but little vegetation. The outer is. 
are low-lying, but towards the mainland 
they are higher. The strand flat is a 
scries of rock terraces along the borders 
of many of the is. and in the mouths of 
some of the fjords. The fjords have all 
the characteristics of glaciated valleys, 
being long, narrow, and straight, with 
uneven floors. The gorges extend inland 
above the level of the fjords and torrents 
flow down from the high uplands in great 
falls, roaring through the gorges. The 
plateaus arc the upland surface above the 
gorges and rise steeply from the W. coast 
towards the main watershed of Norway, 
and they arc more extensive in S. than in 
N. Norway. 

(a) Southern Norway- — The great barren 
plateau known as the fjeld occupies 
the W. part of much of fcb Norway. 
It is diversifled by fjordB, gorges, and 
valleys, and its main sub-divs. arc the 
viddas Jofltednlphfc* w and Udrosvidda, 
collectively known as the Bangfjeld, and 
the Dovrefjeld. Trollheim, and Roros- 
vidda, collectively the Dovrefjeld. The 
viddas stretch for miles of barren, wind- 
swept rook varied with wild moorland 
and hog and numerous lakes and rivs., 
which enhance the general desolation. 
Jostedalsbreen region, lying N. of the 
Sognefjord, is an immense ice cap extend- 
ing over 580 sq. m. The Jotunheim is 
the wild, mountainous region lying below 
the Jostedalsbreen and the Boverdal 
on the W.. and the Gudbrandsdal 
on the K. It is a region of towering 
snow-covered peaks, the highest being 
Galdhoipiggen (8097 ft.), the highest nit. 
in Norway, G litter tind (8041 ft.), and 
Skagustolstind (7887 ft.). The Dovre- 
fjeld is a sea of barren rocky summits 
with patches of moorland and peaks rising 
above the general level of the plateau. 
The highest peaks are Kondeslottet 
(7162 ft.), Mibhotta (7500 ft.), and Stor- 
ronden (7027 ft.). There are sev. deep 
forested valleys cutting across the fjeld 
and providing through routes from Oslo. 
The Trollheim, which e.x tends northward 
to the Trondheim depression, is barren 
and rocky in its highest part, but towards 
the coast the plateau decreases steeply 
in height and contains large forested 
areas. The S.K. lowlands consist of the 
valleys of the great rivs., flowing 58. to the 
Skogerrak and to the Oslofjord, 

together with the plalnsjying round their 
mouths aloug the nous#. It is a pleasant 
undulating countryside and the rivs., with 
their waterfalls, arc conducive to agri- 
culture and industrial development. The 
largest of the valleys of this region, the 
Setesdal, is followed by the R. Otra for 
150 m. to its outlet in the Kristiunsanda- 
fjord. Other rivs. of this region aro 
the Topdalselv and the Nidelv. Between 
the viddas and the lowland to the E. 


is the Telemark, a region of many lakes 
and riv. valleys, with bare outcrops und 
patches of conifers. It is broken by three 
main riv. systems. The rivs. feed the 
Totakvand, characterised Ivy a remarkable 
series of locks, and the Tinnsjo, which 
flows in a deep forested valley to the great 
Rjukan falls. Below Bake Tinnsjo it 
descends by a senes of great falls to the 
Hitterdalsvand. All these rivs. flow into 
the Norsjo and drain into the Bange- 
sundfjord by the Skiens R. E. of the 
Telemark many rivs. flow S.E. towards the 
Oslofjord. The Laogcn, flowing through 
NamdaJ, reaches the sea in Barviks- 
fjord. Another similarly named riv. rises 
in a lako in the heart of the Dovrefjeld, 
flows into Bake Mjosa, below which it is 
called the Vorma as far as its confluence 
with the Glomma. Bake Mjosa, the 
largest lake in N.. lies in an open wooded 
valley with gently sloping hills on each 
side. The Glomma, which follows the 
Osterdal, has a course of 400 m. from its 
source iu the Rorosvidda to its mouth 
on the E. of Oslofjord. The current 
of the Glomma is swift and the riv. is 
used, especially in spring floods, for 
floating Limber. The Dramselv, draining 
the Tyrifjord (a lake), descends in a 
broad valley to Hnkksnnd where it veers 
E. and flows through a wide cultivated 
valley to Drammen at the head of the 
Dranisfjord, the northerly part of the 
Oslofjord. Oslo itself lies in a small 
deprc.v»ion at the head of the fjord; low 
hills covered with spruce and pine extend 
westwards from the city and northward 
the hills rise higher to the forest of Nord- 
marken. The Begna, rising in the S. of 
Jotunheim, flows through the Valdres 
valley in a number of lakes and a gorge 
below the Straw defjord, joining with 
the Handsel v, and thence descends 
through a broad valley by a series of 
rapids. 

(6) Northern Norway . — The main topo- 
graphical divs. of N. Norway are the 
Troudlieim Depression, and Trdndelag, 
Nordland, Troms. the coasted is. between 
Altafjord and Majeroy. and the plateau 
region of Kitmmark. Towards the 5$. of 
the Trondheim Depression are the E. 
Highlands (highest point, tStorsola, 5600 
ft.). The dominant feature of the low- 
lands of the Trondheim Depression are the 
Trondheimfjord, the Snaasavatn lake (30 
m. long) and Namdal. The country 
eurrounding the fjord and lake is undu- 
lating and includes the rich region of good 
farms and large coniferous forests. The 
U. Nam sen, flowing along the Namdal 
into the Namsenfjord, is the prin. riv. of 
the Trondelag. The Nordland includes 
all Helgoland as far N. os Ofotfjord. 
Sev. snow -Helds rise in isolated peaks 
above the level fjeld, the largest being 
Sulltjelma (6300 ft.) and Blaaiuannsisen 
(4800 ft.). In the Trorus region the E. 
highlands occupy the coastal part of the 
mainland. Th*' coast N. aud S.K. of the 
Malangenfjord in this region is out up into 
narrow peninsulas which have a wild and 
grand aspect with mts. beetling above the 
steep slopes of the rugged coast. Fiun- 
mark plateau is a vast stypteh of barren 
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country extending from tho W. watershed 
of the Aitafjord across the N. part of 
Norway to the Finnish frontier. The 
coast is formed by low cliffs unscreened by 
is* and exposed to the Arctic. Tho ohief 
fiords are the Aitafjord* Porsangerfjord, 
Laksetjord, Tanafjord, and Varanger- 
fjord. Ail cut deeply southwards into 
the plateau, except the Varangerfjord, 
which runs W. The plateau is dissected 
by numerous rivs., of which the Alta, 
Tana* Neiden, Munkelv, and Pasvik are 
the chief. The Tana and the Anarjokka, 
Its confluent, form the frontier with Fin- 
land for 150 m., the Pasvik for 60 m. 
The Munkelv* which rises in Finland, has 
only a few m. of its course in Norway. 

(c) The Coasts . — The remarkable develop- 
ment of fjords results in a coastline of 
amazing complexity. The rugged shores 
often rise in sheer walls of rock from the 
water's edge* which restricts navigation 
to a few well-defined routes. A screen of 
reefs fringes the mainland between Cape 
Lindesnes (the most southerly point of 
the Norwegian mainland) and the Skiens 
R. Cape Lindesnes is a craggy headland 
at the end of a rocky forested peninsula. 
There are no large fjords extending far 
inland in this part of the coast such as 
are to be found on the W. coast, but there 
are many inlets, of which Kristiansands- 
fjord ana Topdalsfjord together form the 
largest. The Oslofjord extends N. from 
the Skagerrak for 60 m. from 59° N. iat. 
Its shores are not very steep and the outer 
part is undulating forested land. It is 
a region of numerous scattered farming 
communities* with some largo industrial 
tns. (Draminen, Tdnsberg. Oslo, Halden, 
etc.). From Cape Lindesnes north- 
westward are the Rosfj'ord and Grtins- 
fjord with steep rugged shores, tho Lyng- 
dalsfjord and Listerfjord each side of the 
Lister Peninsula, characterised by a steep 
coast as far as Arnasira, craggy and tree- 
less N.W. of that plifcc. The coast of 
Jaefcen is unlike any other part of the 
Norwegian coast* there being no is. or 
fjords, though on the Stavanger Penin- 
sula there are some is. and large Inlets. 
The Uaugesund Peninsula is divided into 
distinct regions by sev. narrow fjords 
which are generally frozen in winter. 
The Hardangerfjord penetrates the main- 
land tor 70 m. in a N.E. direction, while 
the main branch, the Sorfjord, runs S.W. 
for 24 m. There are extensive farmlands 
along both shores of the Sorfjord. Between 
the Hardangerfjord and the Soguefjord 

S t 80 m. N. of tho Hardanger- 
thc coast Is characterised by 
els and lesser fjords, which form 
numerous Is. and peninsulas and a most 
irregular coastline. Bergen is the nodal 
point of this region and lies sheltered 
at the foot of steep hills. The Some* 
fjord extends eastward into the mainland 
for about 100 m.And is for the most part 
narrow. The tteid on each Bide increases 
from 2000 ft. to 5000 ft. at the landward 
end and many streams flow into the fjord. 
Oultivable land here is rare. The coast 
of Salten from the Lofoten Is. is pierced 
by large fjords, which almost touch the 
Swedish frontier* The whole coast here 


is a labyrinth of complicated channels 
running between is. and promontories. 

Climate . — There are striking differences 
In the Norwegian climate, which changes 
markedly from the coast inland, or from 

W. to E. Apart from general influences 
such as the ocean, altitude, and iat. the 
weather of Norway is controlled by 
depressions along its shores. Most pass 
along its W. shore and bring S. and S.W. 
winds on the coasts. Loss often they pass 
along the S. coast and into the Baltic, 
while some cross tho peninsula in the 
region of Trondheim. In winter the 
lowest temps, are experienced In Finn- 
inark and around Roros* i.e. in tho 
country furthest from tho sea or from 
the influence of the Gulf Stream. At 
the latter place, for the first three months 
of the year, the temp, rarely rises above 
freezing point. Some of the coastal 
waters have quite mild winters. The 
highest temps, arc to bo found in tho 
valleys immediately N. of Oslo, the July 
mean being 63° and the absolute maxi- 
mum os much somoti tries os 95 J . Frost 
is frequent, in all but tho outer coastal 
areas. There are great contrasts of rain- 
fall due to distances from tho sea and 
altitude. The coastal mt. region has a 
high rainfall. In the regions near the N. 
Cape storms are almost incessant, and 
rage with great violence. In the W. there 
are areas with falls up to 120 in., hut at 
no great distance from the const falls of 
10-12 in. are common. Winter temps, 
decrease northwards, and N. of Trond- 
heim the monthly mean is below freeziug- 
point until spring, and on the mild W. 
coast snow falls on about forty days in 
the year, but inland there is naturally a 
higher snowfall. Sev. of the mt«. rise 
above the limit of pomnanent snow. Fog 
is frequent on the S. ooasts. In winter 
it is less widespread in the interior and 
is concentrated mainly in the E. valleys. 
The longest day. which in the S. is 18 hrs., 
nitty be said to be nearly three months 
in tho high lats. of the N. dints, where 
the longest night lasts almost an equal 
length of time. The protracted winter 
of the N. regions follows almost suddenly 
on the disappearance of the sun* whence 
the absence of solar light is compen- 
sated for by the frequent appearance of 
the aurora borealis, which shines with 
sufficient intensity to allow of the prose- 
cution of ordinary occupations (see also 
Min via fit Sun). 

Flbra and Fauna . — Norway has a lux- 
uriant vegetation, despite its N. situation. 
It lies mainly within the area of coniferous 
forests, which are characteristic of cool 
temperate regions. Vegetation in the 

X. and on the fjeld of W. -central Norway 
consists chiefl y of shrubs, arctic plants* and 
mosses. The richest vegetation is round 
the Oslofjord and the, great lakes 
Mjbsa, Randsf jord, and Tyrlf jord. Scotch 

E ino and Norway spruce * are the most 
nportant conifers. In the coniferous 
zone very little other ’vegetation can 
survive* but in the bogs and marshes are 
sphagnum* ling, bilberry* and cloudberry. 
Willow and lichen grow in the fjeld region 
of the S.W. There are no trees in the 
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willow zone. Dwarf birch and willow 
shrub, however, form a dense growth of 
bushes. Reindeer moss predominates In 
the lichen belt. Herbaceous arctic plants 
also grow in the willow and lichen belts. 
The white Ranunculus olacialis, a food 
for reindeer, occurs on high mts. The 
fjords of W. Norway are barren and their 
sides afford little soil for vegetation. In 
the Trondheim Depression spruce is the 
predominant tree. N. of that region 
birch is the important forest tree. With 
the exception of the forest trees there are 
few plants of economic value in Norway, 
but seaweeds have some value for their 
salts of iodine. Peat bogs are extensive. 
The most characteristic of the arctic 
animals of Norway are the reindeer, 
arctic haro, arctic fox, lemming, and 
wolvereno. These are found throughout 
most of N. Norway. The reindeer are 
largely tame and are herded by Lapps, 
but there are wild reindeer in Finmnark 
and in the mts. of central and S. Norway. 
Lemmings migrate in great numbers 
towards lower land pursued and des- 
troyed In equally largo numbers by wolves, 
foxes, and hawks. The wolverine or 
glutton is valuable for its fur. The elk, 
red deer, roe deer, and reindeer are the 
only wild rumimuiU.'' 1 Tip* elk (q. v.) Is 
found in most of the forest regions of E. 
Norway. The bear, lynx, wolf, fox, 
otter, and various species of marten were, 
until recently, widespread and numerous, 
but the larger beasts of prey are now rare. 
The bear is almost exterminated and only 
found Immediately N. of Trondheim. 
The badger occurs in 8.K. and S. Norway. 
The beaver has almost died out. The 
white whale appears off the N. shores. 
Bearded seal and walrus sometimes 
visit the far N. Reptiles include the 
lizard, slow- worm, and common viper. 
Most, Norwegian birds are migratory. 
Those which breed in Norway arc geese, 
wader, crane, curlew, snipe, sparrow, and 
falcons. The mild climate of the S. and 
W. causes birds such as tho starling, black- 
bird, woodcock, duck, and swan to winter 
there. Along tho W. and N. coasts there 
are numerous colonies of sea-birds, in- 
cluding gulls, terns, guillemots, razor- 
bills, puffin, kittiwake, cormorant, and 
eider ducks. Other coastal birds are 
sheldrake, heron, lapwing, oyster-catcher, 
and sea-eoglo. Lowland birds arc thrush, 
kestrel, skylark, jackdaw, wren, aud corn- 
crake. The most Important game-bird in 
the lowlands Is tho partridge. OnP the 
higher land are black grouse, willow 
grouse, blackcock, capercailzie and ptar- 
migan. Biack duck, golden plover, and 
ruff are found by marshes and lakes. 
Other common birds nro the swallow, bull- 
finch, golden eagle, croy, blue-tit. and 
magpie. Fish occur in “most of the rivs. 
and lakes. Tho commonest in the W. and 
N. coast rivs. arc char, salmon, and trout. 
Grayling, perch, pike, turbot, and other 
fish of E. and central European origin 
occur In the waters of E. Norway. The 
seaflsh include finbacks (rorqual), dolphin, 
norpofse, cod, pollock, haddock, whiting, 
ling, herring, aud sprat. Mackerel and 
tunny are the only S. visitors which dis- 


appear In the winter. The Greenland shark 
comes into the fjords and coastal waters* 
Production arid Industry . — The occu- 
pations of the Norwegian people are to 
a very large extent determined by the 
natural conditions of the country. Agri- 
culture plays so important a part that 
Norway was almost entirely an agric. 
country until the beginning of the 
twentieth century, when hydro-electricity 
was first used for large-scale industry. 
Since then, with abundant cheap power, 
many manufacturing industries have 
grown up, notably the electro -chemical 
and electro-metallurgical, although most 
raw materials have to be Imported. At 
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the end of 1947 the total production of 
electricity amounted to 11, 598, 000,000 
kWh., of which 11,500,000.000 kWh. were 
produced by hydro-electric plants, 18 
or cent of the available water-power 
cing developed for electricity production. 
About 80 per cent of tho pop. have elec- 
tricity in their homes. About 800,000 are 
occupied iu agriculture and forestry; 
‘.Mio.ooo in tishiug and hunting; 800.000 iu 
industry and handicrafts; and 000,000 
in commerce and transport. Norway, 
as has been seen above, is barren and 
mountainous for the most part and the 
acreage under cereals is not great: in 
1947 the acreage was: wheat, 72,000 ac.. 
barley 90,000 ac., oatB 187,100 ac.. rve 
Il.iOrt ac., and hay 1,475.700. Tho 
forests are one of the chief natural sources 
of wealth. There are 29.000 sq. m. of 
forest land, largely muter pine, nnd 
state forests c^ver 5200 sq. m. The 
essential part of the growth is used in the 

S apor industry. Pyrites and iron ore are 
Ac chief minerals; but silver, copper, 
nickel, zinc, lead, and molybdenum are 
among other ores and minerals found. 
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while among metals and alloys area lumin- Since 1938 the electors choose their 150 
him, nickel, copper, ferro-alloys, etc. The representatives every fourth year. Rcpre* 
richest mines are situated in the S.. and sentatives must be voters in the dist. 
chiefly in the dist. of the Glommen, as the from which they are chosen, but this 
celebrated and anct. silver-works of does not apply to ex -Cabinet ministers. 
Kongsberg. the copper-mines of Uoraas By a law of 1938 all branches of the 
and Kaafjord, and the numerous iron gov. services, including the State Church, 
shafts on the S. declivities of the mts. are open to women. The Storting, when 
between Kongsberg and Glommen. The assembled, divides itself by election into 
output of the sea-lisherics is large, total- two sections, the Lagting and Odelsting, 
lin g over 750,000 tons in 1945, more one-quarter and three-quarters of the 
than 550.000 being herring and 119.000 members respectively. Questions re- 
cod. Whale-oil production averaged over lating to the laws must be considered by 

I, 000,000 barrels between 1933 and 1937, each section separately. All now laws 

but fell to 730,000 barrels in 1939; in 1947 must first bo laid before the Odelsting, 
it was 980,000. Industry is chiefly based from which they pass into the Lagting 
on the primary products of the country for acceptance or rejection. If the two 
(wood and fish) and on water-power, sections do not agree, thoy assemble in 
The pulp and paper industry, tho canning common session and the final decision goes 
industry and the electro-chemical and by a majority of two-tliirils. The same 
electro-metallurgical industries are the maiority is required for alterations in tho 
most important industries from the export Constitution. The executive is repre- 
standpoint. Trade in 1948 was valued sented by the king, who exercises his 
at 3,600,000,000 kroner for imports and authority through a council of state 
*2,000,000,000 kroner for exports. Im- (Statsraad). The ministers are entitled 
ports from Norway to the United King- to bo present in the Storting and to take 
dom In 1948 were £18,448,000 and part in tho debates but may not vote, 
exports to Norway from the United Ueligion and Education . — The evan- 
Klngdom £32,566,600. The registered gclical Lutheran religion is tho national 
Norwegian mercantile marine (as at Nov. I, Church aud tho only one endowed by the 
1949) was (ships over 100 gross tons only) State. Its clergy arc nominated by the 
2089 vessels totalling 4,981,200 gross tons. king. All religions are tolerated, but 
Ships on order or under construction Jesuits arc, conformably to tho consti- 
totaUed 1,813,800 gross tons. Tho total tution. excluded from the country, 
tonnage of the mercantile marine is There arc about 91.000 dissenters, 
expected to reach 6.000,000 gross tons in Education is compulsory from the age of 
1951. After the Ger. invasion of 1940 seven to fourteen years. In 1944-45 there 
many Norwegian vessels crossed over to were 445 rural school dists. with 236,230 
Brit, ports. There are 2373 m. of state pupils aud in the tns. 55,830 pupils, 
railways and about 100 rn. privately Most of the 280 secondary schools are 
owned. Of this mileage 1897 m. have a mixed. Norway has two univs., at Oslo 
gauge of 4 ft. in. ami *533 m. a gauge (founded in 1811) and al, Bergen (opened 
of 3 ft. 6 in. Aviation is controlled by in 1948). There is univ. college of 
‘Scandinavian Airlines System/ a merger science and technology in Trondheim, a 
of Bet Norske Luftfartselskap, Dan. univ. college of commerce in Bergen, and 
Airlines, and Swedish Airlines being a univ. college of agriculture near Oslo, 
carried out in 1946. X\\ services are co- There are sev. high schools, special 

ordinated, though the three companies schools, technical, art, industrial, and craft 
still exist as independent units. There -schools, a veterinary college, and a 
was a fleet of seventy pianos in 194S; teachers’ training college. 

92.603 m. were covered in summer 1948. Defence . — Tho army of Norway is a 

Total revenue and expenditure in national militia. Service is compulsory 
1947-48 were respectively 2,184,458,000 and universal, liability commencing at 
and 2,308,7 17,0m) kroner. eighteen and continuing till fifty-five. 

Tiie chief tns. are Oslo (formerly The strength, training, and organisation 
Kristiania), 418,000; Bergen, 108,900; of the army is (1949) under consideration. 
Trondheim, 56,400; Stavanger, 49,200; The Ger. invasion of 1940 greatly upset 
Dram men, 26,600; Kristlansand, 24,100; Norwegian mobilisation, for it embraced 
Haugesund, 18,600; Aalcsund, 1.8,000; all the chief ports simultaneously and 
Moss, 17,000; Skien, 14,700; Fred riks tad, thcs<f were the main mobilisation centres. 
14,100; Kristlansund, 12,900; Sarpsborg, The only div. that was able to mobilise 
12,800; Tdnsbcrg, 11,400; Arendal, almost complete was in the far N. The 

II. 300; Tromso. 10,800; Horten, 10,800; navy has eight destroyers, five torpedo- 

Narvik, 10.200; Hamar. 10,200. boats, three corvettes, five submarines. 

Constitution and Government . — The Con- eleven niincsweopers, nineteen motor 
stitution of Norway is dated May 17, torpedo-boats, .three motor launches, 
1814, and has been modified since that and three fishery protection vessels, 
date. It ve*t4 the legislative power in Seme ex-Ger. minesweepers arc being 
the Storting (Parliament), the repre- refitted. Personnel includes 4046 men, 
sentative of tha sovereign people. The and 897 men in coastal artillery. Tho 
royal veto in regard to Acts may be air defence, divided into fotir commands, 
exercised twice, but a Bill which passes is largely equipped with Brit, aircraft, 
three separate Stortings becomes law History . — There is good evidence of the 

without royal assent. Kvory Norwegian presence of sub -Palaeolithic man in N. 
subject of 23 years of age, subject to Norway, and modern research has been 
residential qualification, is entitled to vote, directed to the prov. of Flnnmark where 
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traces of the earliest settlers in Scan* 
dinavla have been found on the banks of 
the fjords. 

The vikings play a part in the obscure 
and somewhat fabulous early hist, of 
Norway, which Is comprised in that of 
other Scandinavian countries. The vik- 
ing period, however, ended early in the 
tenth century with more settlod con- 
ditions in Norway, and its conversion 
to Christianity. The sea-rovers were, 
moreover, never more than a fraction of 
the people, most of whom wore peaceable 
fanners and fishermen. II arald Haarfagre 
(Harald the ‘fair-headed’) was the first 
to bring all the settled parts of Norway 
under one rule. He was descended from 
the kings of Vestfold, a dist. W. of the 
Oslofjord, and was son of Hulfdan the 
Black who ruled further N. Ho began 
to reign some time after 804, and from 
his time the hist, of Norway is com- 
paratively full and authentic. When his 
own inherited kingdoms were secure, 
Harald, fired by Charlemagne’s example, 
inarched into and subdued the Trondheim 
ters. But it was only after sev. more 
years that he routed the chiefs of the W. 
coast in a great battle at Hufsfjord near 
Stavanger. His defeated enemies had to 
take an oath of feelt/v to him and the 
fylke-kings (the ' fylfcer were tlio old 
tribal divs.) were replaced by jarlx, 
removable at his pleasure. Harald d. c. 
1133 and left his kingdom to be divided 
among liis many sons, making Erik, his 
favourite son, a sort of suzerain. Erik 
at once tried to secure all for himself and 
to that, end murdered two of his half- 
brothers. In 934 Hnakon. a younger son 
of Harald, was summoned from England 
and, with the help of Sigurd, drove Erik 
into flight from Norway. 11 aakon restored 
to the Norwegians the rights and liberties 
of which they had been deprived; but 
although his attempts to convert his 
subjects to Christianity failed, his reign 
was for the most part peaceful despite 
a dangerous relaxation of central control. 
In 901 Haakon was killed in combat with 
Dan. invaders led by Erik and. in the 
ensuing years. Norway was much dis- 
turbed until the arrival of Olaf Tryg- 
gvason, grandson of one of the murdered 
half-brothers of Erik. Olaf, who had 
been a well-known viking leader and was 
a man of splendid physical endowment 
and great energy, was the founder of 
Nidaros (later called Trondheim), for 
many years the Norwegian cap. After a 
reign of only five years he perished in a 
seaflght with Dan. and Swedish ships 
under Earl Erik, son of Hakon, and the 
kingdom was then divided for the most 
part between the Swedish and Dan. 
kings and Exirl Erik. Another sea- 
faring king like Olaf Trv«gvason was Olaf 
Haraldscn. a deHcendancof Haarfagre, who 
came to the throne as Olaf II. c. 1015. 
plaf II.’s policy was the double one of 
establishing both the royal power and the 
Christian Church on a national basis in 
opposition to the local chieftains who 
were claiming dists. by hereditary title. 
But though he strictly enforced the laws 
and gave Norway comparative stability, 
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he too was doomed to perish at the hands 
of his foes, being killed at the battle of 
Stiklostad (1030). This victory, however, 
served to increase the influence of Den- 
mark whose king, Knut, sent Svend 
Knutson to rule as viceroy. On Knut’s 
death in 1035 Knutson was expelled and 
Magnus, son of Olaf II., was brought from 
exile in Russia. Olaf II. is commonly 
reputed to have been the first to awaken 
a national consciousness and came to be 
regarded os the national champion, while 
his zeal for the Church sanctified his 
memory, so that later ho was extolled as 
the patron saint of Norway. On Harde- 
k nut’s death (1042) Magnus inherited 
the crown of Denmark. He made his 
nephew Svend Estridson his viceroy, 
but the latter, with the aid of Harald 
Haardraade, tried to secure his own inde- 
endence. Haardraade, who was a half- 
rother of Olaf and a great warrior, 
came to terms with Olaf and together they 
ruled Norway. Under Olaf III. (Olaf 
Kyrre), son of Haardraade (killed at Stam- 
ford Bridge, 1066), Norway enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. Sigurd, a son of Magnus, 
was the last of the lino of Harald Haarfagre 
to wield undisputed sway over Norway, and 
with his death ended what has been called 
the ‘classic period of Norwegian hist.* 
After the death of Sigurd there ensued 
a long period of internecine strife over 
rival claims to the throne, and in these 
conditions the power of the aristocracv 
and the political Influence of the Church 
both tended to grow at the expense of the 
king. When Magnus V., son of Erliug 
Skakkc, who was not of royal blood, was 
chosen king in 1161 it was thought 
expedient that the archbishop of Trond- 
heim should crown him and thereby at 
least make the kingship nominally depen- 
dent on the? goodwill of the Church. In 
1181 Magnus was defeated and killed 
on the Sogncfjord by the Birkcbeiuar, 
desperate armed followers of Sverre, who 
claimed to be of royal descent. Sverre, an 
able and strong ruler, set out to make the 
royal power supremo over both national 
Church and State, and his efforts to 
achieve his purpose were largely success- 
ful by the time of his death (1202). Pre- 
tenders to the throne were not finally 
crushed until 1240. Haakon Hnakonson 
(lliiukon IV.), however, succeeded Sverre 
and ruled until 1263. It was during his 
long reign that Iceland became directly 
dependent on Norway, but an attempt to 
bring the Hebrides and other Scottish 
is. Into the same relationship utterly 
failed and they were ceded later to Scot- 
land by Magnus VI. in whoso reign the 
relations of the crown with the old aris- 
tocracy were to some extent improved. 
Urik, his son and successor, d. in 1290. 
Ills only child, the ‘Maid of Norway.* 
was drowned on the way to Scotland and 
the crown then passed to Haakon Mag- 
nusson (Haakon V.). his brother. J loakon 
V. left no son and the crown then (1319) 
passed through his daughter to the 
reigning house of Sweden. The child 
Magnus VII., hereditary king of Norway 
and grandson of Haakon V.. was elected 
king of Sweden in 1319, so that the two 

* 2 B 
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kingdoms became nominally united. 
From that time until the twentieth 
century the hist, of Norway Is inextrio- 
ably Interwoven with that of other parts 
of Scandinavia. The union, accidental 
In its origin, was so unsuccessful that it 
was arranged that Haakon, younger son of 
Magnus, should reign over Norway. 
Haakon VI. d. in 1380 and Margrete, his 
wife, daughter of Valdemar, king of 
Denmark, acted as regent in both coun- 
tries, even after her son’s (Olaf) death in 
1387. In Sweden Albert of Mecklen- 
burg. who had been chosen to replace the 
deposed Magnus, became so unpopular 
with his nobles that they asked Margrete 
to assume power, and In 1389 Albert was 
defeated by her army at Falkoping and 
Margrete was now de facto mistress over all 
Scandinavia, while in 1397, by the union of 
Kalmar, the three countries were declared 
to be ‘eternally’ united under one sovereign. 

After 1412 Sweden revolted agniust the 
union because the more important posts 
were held by Dan. nobles. Christian of 
Oldenburg (Christian I.) who succeeded 
to the crown of the three countries in 1448 
could not establish liis power over 
Sweden and, in 1523, Sweden Anally 
seceded from the union. In 1525 the 
Danes set up the duke of Holstein as king 
with the title of Frederick I., but his zeal 
for Lutheranism made enemies of the 
Church In Norway. Frederick d. in 
1533 and Christian III. was chosen king by 
the Dan. council. He too was an extreme 
Lutheran, but an attempt by the oppo- 
sition, under Archbishop Olaf Engel - 
briktsson (or Engelbrechtsson), to reject 
him having proved abortive, Norway 
became practically a prov. of Denmark, 
the people, who werp scarcely more 
numerous than in the years preceding 
the Black Death, being too scattered in 
remote settlements to have any true 
understanding of political conditions. 
Thus Norway had to, all intents ceased 
to exist as a sovereign state and tor a long 
time appeared only in Dan. hist. It 
was concerned only indirectly with the 
wars in which Denmark, under Christian 
IV., became involved, but its actual 
disintegration seemed to be imminent 
when. In the disastrous war of the Danes 
under Frederick III., Trondheim was lost 
to the Swedes (1658). But the Nor- 
wegians assorted themselves and most of 
the lost ter. was soon recovered. Nor- 
way’s fortunes began to revive with the 
growth of her maritime trade during the 
wars of the Dutoh with the Eng. and Fr. 
But in 1717-18 Norway was invaded by 
Charles XII. of Sweden, whose purpose 
was to obtain a portion of ter. with whioh 
to negotiate peace with his enemies; but 
In the result Sweden’s power was so 
weakened that she no longer constituted 
a threat to her Scandinavian neighbours. 

During the Napoleonic wars Norway 
was faced with economic ohaos and famine 
owing to her independence on blockaded 
Denmark. In 1810 the Fr. marshal, 
Jean Bernadotte, was elected king of 
Sweden aa Karl Johan and the eld king 
(Charles XIII.) being infirm, Bernadotte 
became the effective power. Bernadotte’s 


candidature was popular in Sweden owing 
to his kindness to Swedish prisoners during 
the war with Denmark. But as king of 
Sweden he was almost necessarily led Into 
tortuous ways and now made the acqui- 
sition of Norway the keystone of his whole 
policy, his aim being to divert the popular 
ambition of Sweden from the conquest of 
Finland. This project received support 
from England and other powers in con- 
sideration of Sweden’s aid against Napo- 
leon. Norway was then agaiu the victim 
of blockade, and national bankruptcy soon 
followed. After his success at Leipzig 
Bernadotte defeated the Danes, and under 
the ensuing peace treaty of Kiel (1814) 
the king of Denmark renounced all rights 
in Norway, though the Norwegian depen- 
dencies, Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Faeroes were reserved to Denmark. The 
Norwegian people, however, who were not 
consulted on this arrangement, were 
intensely hostile to it. The result was 
that Prinoe Christian Frederick, next in 
succession to the Dan. king, was sent to 
Norway as regent. He soon abdicated, 
and Norway was at length declared, ‘a 
free, independent, indivisible, and in- 
alienablo kingdom united with Sweden 
under one king,’ under the Act of Union of 
Aug. 6, 1815. This second union with 
Sweden, which was maintained from 
1815 to 1905, was purely personal in the 
sense that the king was the sole connecting 
link. 

The two states had their separate and 
very different systems of government, 
defence, finance, and laws, and their 
economic and political interests were 
diverse and often antagonistic. The 
Norwegian view was that the two states 
were intended to be on a footing of 
absolute equality, but the Swedes claimed 
that Norway was W© more than ceded 
ter. enjoying only a nominal autonomy. 
Only after the accession of Oscar II. in 
1872 did the situation become less strained. 
Under the Liberals, in 1883, the king 
yielded to the Norwegian desire that the 
ministers and state councillors should have 
the right of access to the Storting and of 
participation in its debates, thereby 
establishing ministerial responsibility in 
Norway. But Norway still had no 
foreign minister and claimed that her 
divergent economic interests entitled her 
to have separate consular services. In 
1892 and 1898 these questions brought 
Norway and Sweden to the vorge of war. 
In 1905 the Norwegian ministry of the 
day resigned following the king’s (Oscar 
II.) veto of a measure for a separate 
and independent Norwegian consular 
service and his refusal tb form another 
gov. The Storting then claimed that 
Oscar had abjured his. constitutional 
functions and foeased to pe king of Nor- 
way, and that The unioft with Sweden 
was at an end. This was^ confirmed by a 
Norwegian referendum b f 259,563 votes 
to 69,264 against, and a tjeaty was signed 
at Karlstad, Oct. 6, 1905, defining the 
terms of separation, including the de- 
limitation of a ’neutral* zone, and Nor- 
wegian fortifications were dismantled. 
There was a small popular demand for 
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establishing a republic, but the peasantry 
were one strong factor against it, and the 
Storting chose Prince Charles, second son 
of the then Crown Prince Frederick of 
Denmark to be king. He was elected 
by referendum (Nov. 18, 1905) and was 
crowned as King Haakon VII. on June 22, 
1906, in Trondheim cathedral. Princess 
Maud Alexandria, the youngest daughter 
of Edward VII. of England, his consort, 
became queen. 

In the First World War N. adopted an 
attitude of strict neutrality, but her timber 
and mining industries suffered heavy 
losses and the national debt increased 
enormously, speculation became wide- 
spread, wages rose with the cost of living, 
and this economic confusion was enhanced 
by the fall of the currency. Victories at 
the election of 1927 gave the Labour party 
fifty representatives in the Storting and 
a Labour Gov. was formed in 1928, but 
it soon went out of office with the threat 
of complete disarmament and financial 
chaos. Unemployment reached its high- 
est point during the time of the Liberal 
Gov., under Mowltickcl (1933), and when 
this gov. was defeated it was succeeded 
in 1935 by an all-Labour Gov.; but the 
Labour party had learned its lesson and 
increased the vote for defence (1937). In 
1920 Norwegian .sovOivlgqty over the 
Spitsbergen Archipelago (known as Sval- 
bard) was affirmed by international treaty. 
A long-standing dispute over Greenland 
came before the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague but the Court up- 
held Denmark’s claim (1933). In 1939 
N. annexed part of the Antarctic coast 
between 20° W. and 45 1C., the land 

within, and Its territorial waters. 

On April 9, 1940, the Ger. minister at 
Oslo presented a series of demands to the 
Norwegian Gov., e.a. that the gov. 
should appeal to the people and army to 
refrain from resisting the Ger. troops. 
But already sow hours before these 
demands were delivered. Ger. forces had 
begun the attack on Norway. Norway 
refused to submit to the Ger. demands. 
Naval and military operations were carried 
on against overwhelming odds by the 
brave Norwegian Army assisted by Brit, 
and Fr. forces until June 10. After the 
Gers. opened their offensive on the W. 
front the Allies gave notice that they 
must withdraw their forces from N. 
Norway. The Norwegian Gov. decided 
therefore on June 7 to end the defence of 
N. Norway two days later at midnight, 
and oontinue the fight outside N oxway. 
The king and members of the Norwegian 
Gov. wero in London on Juno 10. The 
Gers. took over the administration as- 
sisted by an administrative council. 
On Sept. 25 the Ger. Reich’s commissar 
for Norway by a decree oxoludod the king, 
the legal gov., and alt Tolit leal parties, 
and estab. a council of commissars of the 
Quisling (q.r„) party. On Feb. l t 1942, 
the Ger. commissar appointed Vldkun 
Quisling, the notorious Norwegian traitor, 
as ' minister president’ of a puppet gov., 
an appointment at once repudiated by the 
de jure Norwegian Gov. In London. 

One of Quisling’s first acts In the in- 


terests of his new masters was to attack 
the schools and teachers in the vain hope 
of ( nazlf ying * them ; but, apart from alien- 
ating the teachers, he came into conflict 
with the State Lutheran Church. He also 
tried to establish a corporative assembly, 
called the Riksting. on the model of the 
Ger. Arbeitafront , but most of the workers 
resigned from the trade unions which were 
to form the new Labour front and Quisling 
had to abandon bis plan. The usual Ger. 
repressive measures, as put into operation 
in other occupied countries, followed in 
1943 in the shape of concentration camps, 
labour conscription, and police purges. 
The Nazi rector of Oslo Unlv. tried to 
assume dictatorial powers over the ad- 
mission of new students regardless of their 
academic qualifications. The students 
resisted, and the consequence of their 
hostility was relegation to a concentration 
camp and the closing down of the unlv. 
But from outside Norway the Norwegian 
Gov. continued to direct the growing 
participation of Norway in the allied 
war effort. The Norwegian Navy was 
strengthened by an increase in its person- 
nel to over 5000 men. Corvettes carried 
out much convoy work; Norwegian fighter 

S lanes had shot down 137 Ger. planes by 
tie end of 1942, and the Norwegian Army 
continued its intensive training. In 1944 
(Jan.) Norwegian patriots discovered that 
Quisling had promised Hitler that he 
would mobilise 75,000 young Norwegians 
for military service with the Wehrmacht. 
The unmasking of this plot compelled the 
tiers, and Quisling to postpone Its opera- 
tion for some mouths and when they did 
begin to put their plans into execution the 
struggle against mobilisation was effec- 
tively assisted by sabotage on the part of 
the increasing resistance movement. In 
the years of the Ger. occupation the 
financial burden on Norway was very 
heavy, and was higher in proportion to the 
pop. than in any other occupied country. 

In Oct. 1944 the Red Army, pursuing 
the retreating Gers. from Finland, crossed 
the Norwegian border and took Klrkenes, 
the vital base from which the Gers. had 
directed their attacks against the convoys 
to Murmansk. They soon cleared the 
Va ranger Peninsula, and by the close of 
t lie year nearly half of the county of Finn- 
mark was liberated. Inside this area 
some 25,000 Norwegian civilians, who hod 
succeeded in evading compulsory evacua- 
tion, set about the task of repairing their 
damaged tus. and vils. Norwegian forces 
all through 1944 helped not only in pro- 
bations for the liberation of Norway, 
>ut also in the general allied offensives 
against the Reich. On May 7. 1945. Gen. 
lluhme, Ger. commander-in-chief in 
Norway, broadcast Germany’s surrender, 
and the Norwegian home forces took over 
strategic points all over the country. By 
Sept, some 225,000 Gers. had been evacu- 
ated; the Russian forces in N. Norway 
returned home in the same month, while 
Ainer. and Brit, forces loft before the end 
of the year. King Haakon returned to 
Oslo on Juno 7. After the liberatiou the 
collaborators were brought to Justice. 
Quisling himself, and others, were executed. 
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Knot Hamsun, the novelist and Nobel 
prize-winner, who had actively supported 
the Gere., was arrested, but the capital 
charge against him was dropped because 
of his mental deterioration : he was heavily, 
lined. In the pari, elections of Oct. the 
Labour party, already the largest in the 
Assembly, increased its representation to 
76 out of 150, thus securing a majority 
over all other parties. 

Reconstruction was soon set on foot. An 
expansion of hydro-electric power was pro- 
jected, with new plants of 425,000 kWh. 
Also was begun the construction of iron- 
works at Mo-i-Rana in N. Norway, at a 
cost of 200,000,000 kroner, as well as 
twelve new factories for fish-drying and 
salting. Clearly, however, Norway could 
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THE RETURN OP KINO UVAKON 
Karl Johansgata, Ot>lo, June 7, 1945. 
not plan in isolation and the main prob- 
lems lay in the field of collaboration with 
Scandinavia and the W. nations. Norway 
had been a member of U.N.O. from Its 
inception, and a Norwegian, Trygve Lie, 
became secretary -general of the organisa- 
tion in Feb. 1946. In Feb. 1948 Norway 
announced her agreement with the aims 
of Marshall Aid Tq.v.), and undertook to 
participate in the economic co-operation 
of the sixteen Marshall Aid countries. In 
addition there was set up a Joint N. Com- 
mittee of N. Denmark, Sweden, and Ice- 
land for economic affairs and to consider 
the eventual estab. of a N. Customs Union. 
In Oct. 1948 Norway received from the 
Economic Cn-opcr^ioti Administration a 
loan under the fiufopean Recovery Pro- 
gramme of *351900,000. The total of 
Amer. aid in 1948-49 amounted to 
*84,000,000. Norway also entered into 
the intra-European payments scheme. A 
joint Anglo -Norwegian committee was 


estab. in March 1949 for mutual co-opera- 
tion on economic matters. 

In matters of political alignment it was 
ultimately estab. that Norway would take 
her place amongst the W. nations. Al- 
though in 1917 a throe-year plan, for the 
reorganisation of defence had been drawn 
up, the experiences of Ger. occupation 
decided that Norway must seek security, 
as well as economic stability, in concert' 
with others. Tills did not, however, 
prevent the rejection of an Amcr. 
proposal to place Antarctica under 
international administration; Norway 
expressed her readiness to participate in 
International scientific exploration of the 
area but wished to retain the sovereignty 
of her sector. Negotiations were opened 
in Nov. 1948 to set up a military pact for 
the collective defence of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, but a fundamental differ- 
ence of view became apparent. .Sweden, 
who had been able to preserve her neu- 
trality in the Second World War, and who 
was, moreover, so closely situated to 
Russia, wished this union to remain 
strictly a neutral bloc; Norway, a Oer.- 
occupied land, and with a geographically 
Atlantic outlook, insisted that she was 
a part of W. Europe. Denmark's views 
were midway between the two, but nearer 
that of Norway. Ultimately, therefore, 
the plun was abandoned, and Norway 
joined the N. Atlantic Treaty (q.v.) which 
later she ratified in July 1949. Simul- 
taneously with the decision Norway 
rejected, as being unnecessary, a Russian 
proposal for a non-aggression pact. In 
May Amcr. defence assistance was re- 
quested in accordance with the principles 
of the treaty. In May 1 949 Norway signed 
the Statute of the Council of Europe. In 
tho election of Oct. 1949 the Labour 
party was again returned to power, with 
a further accession of strength at tho ex- 
pense of the Communists, who did not 
win a single scat. 

Music . — No national music was written 
In Norway until the Romantic, Movement 
began in 1840 with the ‘national revival' 
In which Ludvig M. Limleman (1812-87) 
collected many of the rural melodies which 
had survived through the Dan. period. 
Some of these tunes have connections with 
the kjernpeviser, ballad material common 
to all Scandinavia; the springdans is the 
same as the Swedish polka. However, 
two Norwegian dances, tho gangar and 
hailing , have no parallel, and their 
rhythms have Inspired most Norwegian 
compOsere. In vocal music, too, Lindc- 
mun found strange medieval survival, 
reminiscent of old church chants, yet 
showiug even older, simpler structure. 
The influence of this vocal 'music on tho 
kjernpeviser produced music of almost 
monumental chiM’ac.tcr; in' addition to 
these heavy melodics there dre light, airy 
embellishments of the mdlody arising 
from tho peasant love of tlBp patterns of 
unison musio. This, together with the 
surprising rhythm, created a unique 
Norwegian folk music, knowledge of which 
is essential before Norwegian classical 
music can be understood. Tho most 
typical instruments were the langUxk 
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(plucked strings) and the hardingfele, the various dialects and Old Norse and whose 
eight-stringed violin. grammar and dictionary form the basis 

Ole Bull (1810-80), the violin genius, of the Landsmaal movement which aims 
was the first great name in Norwegian at eventual unification of the dialectical 
musio, though ho only wrote down two elements in Nynorsk (and what is known 
tunes. Halfdan Kjerulf (1815-68) was as Samnorsk). Aasmund Vinje (1818-70) 
the first composer, the founder of romanti- wrote fine lyrical poems in the vernacular 
clam. The springlike work of Rikard medium, and, incidentally, wrote a report 
Nordraak (1842-66) included many songs, on Britain, A Norseman's Views on Britain 
and the air of the national anthem. and the British (1863). 

The composer who is inseparable from Of the next period the great names are 
Norwegian folk music Is, of course, Kdvard those of Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) and 
Grieg (q.v.) (1843-1907). Among his Bjornstjeme Bjomson (1832-1910), whose 
contemporaries were Johan Svendsen reputation and influence were world wide. 
(1849-1911), restrained classical com- Ibsen’s first plays, such as Warriors at 
poser; Christian Sinding (1856-1941), Ilelgeland (1857), borrowed their themes 
disciple of Wagner: and the female from national legends; but the early 
pianist aud composer of songs Agathe Lady linger (1855), with its strong charac- 
Backer Grbndahl (1817-1907). terisation, more clearly foreshadowed 

The founding of the Philharmonic his later triumphs. Yet even at this 
Society in 1919 gave new scope for major time tie showed himself to be violently 
orchestral works. With main emphasis hostile to tradition and orthodox opinion, 
on national themes Harald Saeverud his Love's Comedy (1862) ridiculing the 
(1897) and Klaus Egge (1908) have hypocrisies of domestic life. In 1865, 
written works which have won inter- while abroad in voluntary exile from 
national repute. Composer of atonal the storm of abuse ho had aroused, he 
music is Fartoin Valen ( b . 1887) the most wrote his groat poetic drama Brand , a 
learned of Norwegian composers to-day, study of a saint w r ho sacrifices all for his fan- 
Ludvig Irgons Jensen (ft. 1 894) most know n atic faith, and soon afterwards Peer Gynt , 
for his magnificent symphony Ileimferd his must popular and influential dramatic 
is a conscientious and highlv gifted poem. These won him instant fame and a 
composer of works of great formal beauty, gov. pension. In 1877 he begun to write 

the series of prose plays on which his inter- 
Liieratnre . — The literature of Norway national reputation rests, and his w r ork 
cannot be takeu as a whole; for the old took mainly the form of political and social 
sagas, the poetry, and historical legends satire, for which he found abundant 
were written in old Norse, which was the themes in the smug and narrow provin 
language of the colonists of Iceland from cialism of the urban life he knew. Thus 
Norway, and is so bound up with Ice- A Doll's House (1879) turns on the 
landic literature that it cannot bo separa- awakening of tb i sense of individual 
ted therefrom (see Ickland, Literature responsibility in a woman who has always 
and language). Similarly, till well on bceu treated as a spoilt child, and an 
into the nineteenth century, the sources equally famous play is The Wild Ihtck 
of Norwegian literature must be found (1881). a satire on unpractical idealism, 
in Denmark and in Dano-Norwegian, In technique the first of these two plays 
though many of the greatest writers, such marks a turning-point in the hist, of 
as Holberg, Tulliu, and Wessel, were European drama. Naturalness of dia- 
Norwegians by birth. The separation of logue and situation, adherence to the 
Denmark from Norway constitutionally in unities of time and place, the disappear- 
1814 must be the starting-point in a brief aueo of soliloquy, the avoidance of the 
outline, giving the names of the more conventional happy ending, are all so 
outstanding figures, many of whom are familiar to-day that wo are apt to forget 
treated in separate articles in this work, that these fundamental changos are due 
The poets of May 17, 1814, the inaugural to Ibsen. One strong ground of criticism 
day of Norwegian independence, the of Ibsen was that he seemed unable to 
‘Trefoil,* Onnrad Schwoch (1793-1860), keep away from the topic of disease in 
Mauritz Hansen (1794-1842), and Henrik its hereditary aspect, as in Ghosts which 
Bierregaard (1792-1842), did much for the appeared in 1881, und again, that his 
new school ; but the greatest early figures philosophy of life was too uncomprom- 
wero Henrik Wergoland (1808-^5), a wing. But whether liis beliefs were 
poetic genius of national tradition w’ho justified or not he made people think 
also preached universal values, and Ids and he swept away the fashionable, corn- 
great opponent Johann Welhaven, clas- plicated plots whieh had no relationship 
sicist. and conservative (1807-73). Werge- to everyday life. In a word, he brought 
land’s sister, Camilla Collet (1813-95), was ethics and sociology to the stage without 
an early realistic novelist, and her great ottering qnnek remedies to secure an un- 
novel, 1'he Governor’s • Daughters, is a real denouement, his Jater pieces being in 
landmark In the women’s suffrage move- this respect a great contrast to such plays 
inent. The most important event in as The Pillars of Society (1877) widen, 
nineteenth -century literature, however, while adhering to his salient idea that 
was the national revival. It was a period absolute truth at any cost is essential in 
of large-scale rediscovery of the old medie- life and in sooicty, reveals some of the 
val songs and tales. Perhaps the most faults of the 'well-made* play demanded 
significant work was done by the limruist by convention. His later works are 
and vernacular poet Ivar Anson (1813-96) fledda ( fabler (1890); The Master Builder 
who traced the connection between the (1892); Little Eyolf (1891); John Gabriel 
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Borkman (1896); and When We Dead 
Awaken (1900); all are chiefly developed 
from ideas contained in his earlier works. 
(See also under Ibsen.) BJdruson grave 
life to conventional characters, but 
never shook off the influence of Scribe. 
Like Ibsen he took the problems and 
tragedies of everyday > life as themes for 
his later plays, such as Leonardo the story 
of a woman who falls in love with her 
adopted daughter's flanc 6 and goes away 
so as not to wreck the girl's happiness; 
The Editor , an attack on unscrupulous 
newspapers; A Bankruptcy, on the 
tyrannv of big business. But Bjdrnson 
handled his themes differently from Ibsen 
and was essentially a humanitarian whose 
views were obvious, while he manufac- 
tured evidence to prove a case, and some 
of his characters are really only illustra- 
tions of an argument. He lacked Ibsen’s 
concentrated technique and creative 
imagination; but the passionate honesty 
of his own character was expressed in 
the appeal in his plays for a higher 
standard of truth in Journalism, in 
finance, in monarchy, an appeal for less 
casuistry and more truth. His novels 
are generally on pastoral life and contain 
some of the most delicate pictures of 
peasant lffe in modern fiction. Others 
are psychological novels, on heredity and 
education (see further under BjOrnsox). 

Of this period was also Jonas Lie ( 9 . 0 .). 
Lie (1833-1908) was not a great orcative 
artist, but stories like The Commodore's 
Daughter (1892) and Dyre Hein (1896) are 
skilfully narrated and show great power 
in identifying himself with the peculiarities 
of Norwegian sentiment. His style, 
almost too colloquial, lacks the charm of 

S ornson and the art of his successors. 

exander Keilland (1849-1906) a writer 
with a subtle ironic touch, wrote novels of 
great force and vitality, attacking social 
and moral prejudices. A few years 
younger is Arne Garborg (1851-1924) who 
was early the recognised leader of the 
Landsmaal movement and the president 
of Del Norsks Samlaget , a literary society 
formed in 1868 for the propagation of 
the landsmaal (New Norse) as a literary 
language. His novel. Peasant Students 
(1883), the theme of which Is the danger of 
giving up one's culture for social ad- 
vantages, is an important commentary 
on Norwegian national hist. As a drama- 
tist he achieved some success with his 
Irreconcilable* (1888), a play on political 
corruption. But it was as a poet that 
Garborg won his greatest success, his 
Haugtussa (1895), the story of a peasant 
girl with second sight, taking rank 
among the masterpieces of Norwegian 
literature. 

Modern Norwegian literature has not 
surpassed the high level of that of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. Though 
there are many well-known names, they 
have not . reached the international 
standard of fftisen, Bidrnson, Garborg, or 
Lie. The form chiefly adopted has been 
the novel, especially the naturalistic, 
inspired by Fr. and Russian models, and 
poetry has occupied dn important place. 
The early nineties were notable for a 


reaction against the rather tedious 
problem novel, while Borne attention was 
paid to lyrlo poetry of an indetermin- 
ate character. But out of this transi- 
tion period rises the most dominating 
modern figure In Norwegian literature, 
that of Knut Hamsun ( 6 . 1859). Hamsun 
utilised his experiences as an emigrant to 
America and of the harsh conditions of 
life in the Lofoten Is. to produce the 
remarkable novel Suit (Hunger, 1921), a 
novel of the psychology of starvation and 
of, the reactions of a hypersensitive soul 
to environment. His work is character- 
istic for its vitality and extreme subjec- 
tivity. Pan (1920) has a great poetic 
beauty. Markons Grade (Growth of the 
Soil, 1 920 ), a study of man against nature, 
is his greatest novel. Almost equally 
popular is Johan Bojor ( 6 . 1872), the sober 
pragmatist and the antithesis of prose- 
poets like Hamsun and Hans Kinck 
(1865-1926). Ho is typically national 
in thought and language. His favourite 
theme is the intense preoocupation of his 
fellow countrymen with politics in its 
devastating consequences on tho home. 
His best novels are Den Store Hunger 
(The Great Hunger, 1918), IAv (Life, 
1911), Dyrendal (God and Woman , 
1919), and Den Siste Viking (The Ixist of 
the Vikings, 1921). With a greater depth 
and veracity than Bojcr, though lacking 
his narrative style, is Sigurd Christiansen 
(b. 1891). Kinck is regarded as the 
conscious linguistic artist who seeks his 
character studies in the peasantry of the 
fjord dists. and employs their dialect to 
lend colour to their intense, if animal 
life. His best known novels are Sneskav- 
len brast (The Avalanche, 1918-19), and 
Driftekaren (The Cattle Dealer , 1908), 
which latter is considered to be one of 
the greatest of ^Norwegian national 
dramas, full, as It is, of terriflo grandeur. 
A calmer mentality pervades the work of 
Tryggve Anderson (1866-1920), whose 
prose style of classical purity matches 
the monotony of his themes. Ills Cancel- 
liraadens Dage (In the Times of the Court 
Councillor, 1897), short stories, and Mot 
Kveld (1900), which treat of aspects of 
social decay, are his most notable works. 
Peter Egge Kb. 1869) who, like Strindberg, 
is for ever dwelling on the personal conflict 
between man and woman, also enjoys 
considerable popularity. Amongst his 
prolific writings are hide i fjordene (By 
the Deep Fjords, 1920); Jcegtvig og hans 
Gud \Jcegtvig and his God . 1920); ffansine 
Solstad (Hansint SolstatL the History of 
an Honest Woman, 1929). Of the still 
more recent novelists, the best known 
is Si grid Undset (1882-1949) whose Jenny 
(191 1 ), a novel on family life In a moralist 
vein, achieved great success, but which 
in the opinion archer fellow countrymen 
has been easily surpassed by suoh later 
work as her historical trilogy Kristins 
LavransdaUer , Kransen (Garland, 1920), 
Uu8frue (1922), and Korait (1922). a novel 
portraying the Norway of the fourteenth 
century. Her later work, after her 
conversion to Catholicism, includes Den 
broenden.de busk (The Burning Bush , 
1932) and Madame Dorthea (1940). 
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Another twentieth -century novelist is 
Cora SandeL Of the ‘New Norse 1 
school a conspicuous figure was Jens 
Tvedt (1857-1935), who depicts the west- 
land peasants* life in a wealth of dialect 
idiom. In . contrast with the objective 
realism of Tvedt, as exemplified in 
McuUi un'Apalen ( Madli under the Apple 
Tree. 1900), is the subjective moodiness 
of Rasmus Loland (1861-1908), whose 
stories of child life have won high praise. 
Among rik&maal writers are Andreas 
Haukland (6. 1873), a prose-poet of the 
Arctic shores, and Hans Aanrud (6. 1865), 
who paints the folk life of the eastland with 
a quiet humour rare in Norwegian litera- 
ture. Among the regional prose writers 
is Olaf Benneclie (5. 1883), an historical 
novelist. Perhaps the outstanding lyric 

K oet of modern Norway is Arnulf Over- 
Hid (6. 1889), whose fastidious sense of 
words is complemented by a strong 
passion for social justice; he was one of 
the earliest opponents of Nazism. Other 
modern lyrical poets are Nils Vogt 
<1864-1937), whoso reflected poetry is 
unequalled in Norway, and Olaf Bull 
(1883-1933), whose poetry recalls that 
of Keats and Herman Wildonvey (6. 1886), 
a nlein air singer. Tore Orjasaeter (5. 
1886) is a lyric-epic noet of great sincerity. 
In the field of n*m lyliool poetry must bo 
mentioned Olaf Aukrust (1 883-19*49), a 
visionary landsmual poet whoso Himmel- 
varden (1916) forms an impressive collec- 
tion of religio -philosophical poems. Wit h 
Olaf Duun (1876-1939) landsmaal come 
into its own ; in his deep insight into the 
peasant character lvristufor Up pda I 
(h. 1878 portrays the labouring classes 
in the same medium. Nils KJaer (6. 
1870), one of Norway’s few notable 
essayists, exhibits considerable diversity, 
and has also produced successful comedies. 
The most conspicuous of modern Nor- 
wegian dramatists was t.ho aristocratic 
individualist Gunnar Heiberg (1 857-1929). 
whose Balkonen {The Balcony, 1894) nml 
Kjerlighedens Trngedie (The Tragedy of 
Love , 1904) are considered to be Norwegian 
classics. Of more recent drama the most 
mportant work has been by Holgo Krog 
(5. 1889), and by Nordahl Grieg (1902-43) 
who was shot down over Germany. Norway 
thereby losing a playwright and poet of 
great promiso. 

Art . — Prehistoric pictures still exist in 
Norway, similar to the cave paintings of 
the Pyrenees : bold, naturalistic scenes of 
elk and reindeer hunting, of whaling and 
fishing. With the dawn of civilised 
society came the formation of a definite 
national stylo in art, evolving from the 
rhythmical Celtic curving known all over 
Scandinavia and in Celtic Britain. This 
style was influenced not directly by Greece 
and Home, oh with the regt of Europe, but 
by all manner of loom arts discovered 
(and plundered) by the vikings. Then, 
as to-day. it was rich dramatic contrast 
which characterised Norwegian art. Even 
after the decline of Norwegian power in 
the Middle Ages, the stately Gothic style 
imported from the S. was superimposed 
upon tills dramatic Norwegian element- 
literally so in the carving in the ‘ £tavc ’ 


churches of Sognef jord. However, at the 
collapse of the Norwegian state, art styles 
became scattered and localised, developing 
and continuing in different ways in small 
areas. 

When independence returned, in the 
nineteenth century, all these localised 
styles became the trlbs. of a renewed 
stream of Norwegian style in art. The 
lively landscape work or I. C. Dahl was 
the first recognisably Norwegian art of the 
modern age; natural romanticism pre- 
dominated, as in the work of Fearnley, 
Gude, and Tidemand, the great portrayers 
of peasant life. 

It wan not long before the tide of Fr. 
Impressionism swept in, strengthening the 
dramatic quality of colour and style even 
more. The ' most dramatic and explosive 
force* in all Norwegian art, produced by 
this period, is Edvard Munch, ‘the Viking 
with the whole high -tensioned soul of our 
age.* A similar national synthesis of 
style is sought for in the world of sculpture 
by Gustav Vigeland, who created the 
vast fountain project in Oslo’s largest 
park, comprising scores of individual and 
group sculptures. For some years Vige- 
land practically monopolised Norwegian 
sculpture, and only since about 1920 has a 
new school appeared, under the teaching 
of Rasmussen, and including Seland, 
Pettersen. Vaa, and Dogfln VVcrenskiold. 
At the same time painting has produced 
many artists whose expressionistic use of 
colour is linked with the traditional 
dramatic style: Thorvald Erichsen's 
sunshine-filled works have peculiarly soft, 
rich, and tender colouring, while Ludvig 
Kars ten fills his canvas with shattering 
colours and vibrating light, in contrast 
with the severe linear style and clear 
colouring of Harald Sohlberg; the emo- 
tional nature scenes of Nicolai Astrup 
contrast with the grim city paintings of 
A. (’. siv&rstad; some of the liveliest por- 
traits have been produced by Henrik 
Lujidh. Monumental artists, largely in 
fluenoed by' Matisse, include Sdrensen, 
Krohg, and Revold (frescoes in Bergen 
Stock Exchange, 1918). In late decades 
the contrasting elements of national 
romanticism and international classicism 
serin to have succeeded in combining to 
form something typically Norwegian in 
painting style. Modern Norw cgian paint - 
mg strikes one as a daring and highly 
talented experiment in oolour. The 
younger phalanx, among them Midelfart 
Lie Jorgensen and Steen Johnsen carry 
on the exploration of Norwegian land- 
scape. Especially the diHt. of Telemark, 
with its richness of light effects, has 
attracted ft wide range of artists, A very 
vigorous painter with a keen sense of 
social injustice is Keidar Aulie, but 
perhaps the most outstanding of all are 
Kai Jell and Arne Egeland who. the 
former with his cult of fertility, the latter 
with his revolt, both carry on the .Munch 
tradition. 

See also Norway and Denmark, 
German Invasion op (1940). 
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Critical Studies, 1868; Sir E. Gosso, 
Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe , 1879; G. B. Shaw, The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism , 1891; O. J. Campbell, 
The Comedies of llolberg, 1914; C. J. B. 
Burchardt, Norwegian Life and Literature, 
1920; I. Grondahl and O. Raknes, 
Chapters in Norwegian Literature, 1923; 
The Oxford Hook of Scandinavian Verse; 
F. Bull, F. Paasche, and A. II . Winsnes, 
Norsk Litteraturhistorie, 1924-37; II. G. 
Topsoe- Jensen, Scandinavian Literature 
from Brandes to our Day, 1929 ; T. Jorgen- 
son, History of Norwegian Literature , 1 933 ; 
A. Gustafson, Six Scandinavian Novelists, 
1940; A. Sommerfelt, The Written and 
Spoken Word in Norymy , 1942. 

Norway and Denmark, German Invasion 
ot (1940). In March 1940 Prof. Koht, 
Norwegian Prime Minister, was sending 
protests to Germany against the sinking 
of Norwegian ships, just as earlier he had 

E rotested to the Brit. Gov. against the 
rllliant Brit, naval feat of rescuing some 
300 Brit, prisoners from the Allmark 
(see Naval Operations). With equal 
energy he was now, early in April, pro- 
testing against all violations of Norwegian 
neutrality from whatever side they might 
come. Like other neutrals Prof. Koht 
was living in an unreal world, which had 
no place in the totalitarian conception of 
International relations. It is, however, 
more than probable that ho was so terri- 
fied of Germany that he was morally 
compelled to disregard the lessons of 
earlier victims of Germany. Gcr. U- 
boate were now flagrantly ignoring 
Norwegian neutrality by sinking ships in 
their territorkil waters, among them, 
scores of Norwegian vessels. The Allies, 
therefore, countered these violations by 
laying mines in Norwegian waters, which 
mine-laying also served the useful purpose 
of checking supplies of iron-ore coming 
down from Narvik through these waters 


to Ger. ports. The Norwegian Gov. 
protested against this violation of inter- 
national law by Britain much as a house- 
holder might protest against a police 
officer for smashing his fence iu order to 
arrest a murderer. But the ink of this 
protest was scarcely dry before Germany 
invaded Norway in such circumstances 
of time and equipment as mado it abun- 
dantly clear that the attack, far from 
being an unpremeditated retort to the 
AUios’ minelaying, had been planned 
for months beforehand, even to such 
details as the construction of special 
landing barges for troops. Moreover the 
decoying of the Brit. Navy northwards 
towards Narvik while the Ger. transports 
were currying troops across the Skagcrmk 
was also a manoeuvre that required time 
to prepare and effectuate. The excuse 
for the invasion of Denmark and Norway 
was the ‘hunger blockade’ of the Allies 
and their violation of ‘the concept of 
neutrality.’ The Reich Gov. also de- 
clared that it had indubitable evidence 
that the Allies intended to occupy certain 
tors, in the N. states within the next few 
days, 'an ingenious travesty of the fact 
that during the Russian invasion of 
Finland, the Brit. Gov. would have sent 
an expeditionary force to Fiuland but for 
the Scandinavian Gov.’s refusal to allow 
it to cross their frontiers.* Dr. Goebbels’s 
broadcast on April 9 to the Ger. people 
that Norway and Denmark had been 
‘taken under the protection of the Reich 
to forestall allied occupation/ and iden- 
tical proclamations to the armed forces 
and people of Denmark and Norway, were 
made by the respective Gcr. commanders 
of the invading forces in those countries. 
At dawn on that day strong mechanised 
Ger. units crossed the Schleswig frontier 
nenr Flensborg al*d Tonder and pro- 
ceeded to the rapid occupation of the 
whole country, which was accomplished 
within a few hours without encountering 
any organised resistance. Simultaneously 
Ger. troops wero landed from warships and 
transports at Copenhagen, Korsor, and 
other places. The Ger. invasion was 
accepted by the Dan. Gov. under protest 
and they and the king called upon the 
people ‘to adopt a calm and controlled 
conduct/ declaring it to be their duty 
to refrain from resistance. In line, the 
Danes wero justifiably afraid of having 
their tns., open or otherwise, laid flat by 
Gcr. bombers if they made any show of 
defence. The Norwegians, on the other 
hand; refused to accept the Ger. ulti- 
matum and their gov. ordered a general 
mobilisation. But already the Ucrs. had 
landed troops at Bergen, Stavanger, 
Trondheim, Egersund, Narvik, and other 
places ami all these tns. yporo soon in their 
hands. Troops •wore also landed iu 
Oslo Fjord. These Ger, landings wero 
effected by Ger. marines disguised as 
merchant seamen, who -, had previously 
arrivod at these ports In Ger. cargo shipH. 
They quickly overpowered the port 
officials by means of hand grenades and 
seized tho key buildings and aerodromes. 
The Norwegian Parliament and King 
Haakon ana the royal family left Oslo 
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for the N., aided by the failure of the naval 
Invasion of the cap . In the late afternoon 
Oslo was occupied by the Gers. as a 
result of surprise airborne landing. The 
Norwegian coastal batteries in Oslo 
Fjord fired on Gor. naval units which were 
forcing their way to the cap. by that 
route, and sank the cruiser Blilcher and 
the gunnery training ship Drummer . 
During an attack on the Horten Fort, near 
Kristiansand, the Ger. cruiser Karlsruhe 
was sunk. Meanwhile Narvik had boon 
taken after resistance by two old Nor- 
wegian defence vessels had been overcome 
by ten Ger. destroyers. Brit, naval and 
air forces promptly counter-attacked and 
a number of Ger. ships, including trans- 
ports, wore sunk (see Naval Operations). 
On April 10 a Brit, destroyer flotilla under 
Capt. Warburton-Lee (killed in action and 
posthumously awarded the V.O.) made a 
most successful attack on a number of 
Ger. destroyers in Narvik waters and on 
April 13 another strong force of Brit, 
destroyers under Vico-Ad. Whitworth 
sank four Ger. destroyers in Narvik Bay 
and pursued and destroyed three others. 
The previous day air operations were 
carried out by the Brit. Air Force and 
Fleet. Air Ann against. Bergen, Trond- 
heim, Stavanger .and Kristiansand. Brit, 
troops were lamled at <*cv. points on the 
Norwegian coast and more Ger. transports 
were .sunk, while the Ger. pocket battle- 
ship Admiral Seheer was hit by a torpedo. 
At t.ho same time a Polish submarine, the 
OrzeU serving with the H.N., torpedoed 
the Ger. transport Rio de Janeiro. The 
R.N., however, sustained losses, including 
the submarine Thistle. An allied force 
under Maj.-Gon. Carton dc Wiart, V.C., 
effected a landing at Namsoa and advanced 
in the hope of capturing the Trondlielm- 
Namsos railway line. Ger. landings were, 
however, made in Trondheim Fjord, and 
heavy Ger. counter-attacks were delivered 
bv these troops in the Trondheim area 
(April *23). and later the Gers. captured 
the important position of Stenkjer. while 
tiie Allies were forced to withdraw from 
positions m>ar Lillehammer, it being 
evident, that the Gers. would make every 
effort to establish contact between their 
forces N. of Oslo and those in the Trond- 
heim area by a thrust up the Osterdal 
valley. Early in May Chamberlain 
announced that the Brit, troops in 
Norway had been withdrawn from 
Aandaisncs, the Brit. Gov. having decided j 
that they must abandon any idea <)f tak- ; 
ing Trondheim from the S. Brit, losses, j 
however, were slight on land, but, on the j 
sea, during the three weeks that had now i 
elapsed, the H.N. had lost four destroyers, 
three submarines, one sloop, and five 
trawlors. The Ger. losses at sea were . 
however, so heavy th&t they permitted 
of an important redistribution of the main 
allied fleets. In the following month ^tho 
Allies withdrew from N. Norway, losing 
the aircraft-carrier Glorious, besides two 
more destroyers in the operation of 
embarkation. The loss of Narvik was 
important both from a material and 
psychologtoal standpoint, for it was 
from this port that the much -needed 


Swedish iron-ore was shipped for Ger- 
many, though before abandoning it the 
Brit, forces had prevented tho use of the 
port for some time; and furthermore, 
the abandonment of the whole Norwegian 
adventure, superadded to the fact tliat 
the Allies had been forestalled by the 
Gers., involved much damage to allied 
prestige. This failure led to a most acri- 
monious debate in the House of Commons 
in which the Chamberlain Gov.’s whole 
conduct of the war from the very begin- 
ning was so severely criticised that its 
majority sank to a figure that must involve 
resignation. Members of all parties called 
for a drastic reconstruction of the gov. 
with tho result that Chamberlain re- 
signed and was succeeded by Churchill. 
It is not a little curious that the Brit. Gov. 
did not foresee, tho Ger. attack on Norway. 
The concentration of barges and other 
types of flat-bottomed boats suitable for 
landing troops and the practice in their 
use were well known to the secret servipe 
and must have been observed by the 
H.A.F. But the Brit. Gov. failed to 
draw tho right inference and evidently 
imagined that the boats were intended 
for tho purpose of negotiating the flooded 
areas of Holland. Even at the eleventh 
hour fhoy did not realise that the dispatch 
of strong Ger. naval units to the N. 
waters of Norway was a decoy to draw the 
Brit, licet away from the Skagcrrak where 
they could have destroyed most of the 
Ger. transports and accompanying vessels 
and then sailed N. to destroy the rest of 
the Gor. naval units. The result of the 
Gor. success was of course to place the 
entire Norwegian coast in their hands 
as a base foi future operations against 
tho BrJt. Isles. See II. K. Lohmkuhl. 
j The Invasion of Norway (pub. by authority 
of the Norwegian Gov.), 11140, and Hitler 
attacks Xorway , 1943; Lord Strabolgi, 
\ arvik and A ftrr, 1940 ; and C. J. Hambro, 
/ saw it Hasten in Xorway, 1940. 

Norwegian Sea, name given to tho part 
of the X. Atlantic Ocean which stretches 
between Norway and Greenland, and 
between the Arctic Ocean and about lat. 
r,t° N. It is connected with the Arctic 
in the far N. between Svalbard (Spits- 
bergen) and Greenland, by a wide, deep 
opening. An extensive seal and whale 
fishery is carried on. Ohpoc'ally off the N. 
and K. coasts of Jan Mayen Is. Area 
100,000 su. m. Mean depth 870 fathoms. 

Nor'-wester, prevailing wind of S. Is.. 
New Zealand. It causes a heavy rain- 
fall on the W. slopes of the S. Alps, and 
becomes a warm and dry fohn wind over 
the plains to the E. of the mts. 

Norwich, city and co. bor. in the centre 
of the E. portion of the co. of Norfolk, 
England. 20 m. from tho coast and situated 
in the valley of the Wensum. about 115 ui. 

I N.E. by N. of London. It is accessible 
from London by the N.E. Region railway 
and from the Midlands by the Midland 
Region Railway, and is reached by the 
R. Yarc fr*»m tho broads of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Fragments of the tmet. walls, 
which wore 4 m. in circuit, remain. On 
a mound, which existed before 1100, with 
pleasure gardens occupying the moat, 
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stands the famous Norman castle. Built 
soon after the Conquest to dominate E. 
Anglia, it was destroyed in the earl of 
Norfolk's rebellion against William I., and 
the present building, an almost cubic 
block, is attributed to Win. Fitz-Osbern. 
It suffered capture by Flemings in 1174 
and by Fr. troops in the reign of King 
John, but its military importance declined 
with the coming of artillery and the 
gradual settlement of this country. It 
was given to the eo. by George III. and 
was used as a jail until 1887, when the 
prison on Mouschold was built. Refaced 
m 1834-119, the keep was opened in 1894 
as the Norwich Castle Museum, where are 
to be found important collections of anti* 
qultles, paini ings by artists of the ‘Norwich 
School/ water-colours bequeathed by J. J. 
Colman in 1942, raptorial birds and flint 
implements. The cathedral was founded 
by Bishop Hubert de Lostnga in 1096. 
Fire claimed a large part of the building 
in, the thirteenth century; the present 
structure is composite but maiuly N orman. 
The exceptionally long nave of 401 ft. has 
a fine vaulted roof with 328 sculptured 
bosses and lofty triforium arches. The 
apse is Norman, the only other being at 
Peterborough. At the E. end is a unique 
original bishop's throne in stone. The 
Late Perpendicular spire (312 ft.) is of the 
fifteenth century and is the second highest 
in England (Salisbury being 404 ft.). 
There are two original Norman chapels 
at the E. end. The finely vaulted quad- 
rangular cloisters (1297-1430), enriched 
with carved bosses, have been recently 
restored. The oak choir stalls, sixty-two 
In number, are beautifully carved and 
date from the fifteenth century. The 
tomb of Edith Cavell lies, on the ti. sido 
of the cathedral in the part known as 
'Life’s Green/ and her memorial stands 
on Tombland. 

There are over thirty city churches, 
mostly built of flint In Late Decorated or 
Perpendicular style. Tho largest, St. 
Peter Mancroft, dating from 1430 to 1455, 
is one of the finest par. churches in 
England; its tower is 102 ft. and the 
church contains tho tomb of riir Thomas 
Browne, whose statue stands on the Hay- 
market near by. St. Andrew’s Church, 
rebuilt 1506, contains elaborate tombs of 
the Suckling family and a memorial 
tablet to ‘Abraham Lincolne' of great 
interest to Amen. The fifteenth-century 
church of St. Peter Hungate is now an 
eedee. museum. Air raids in tho war 
cost the city sev. churches, including that 
of St* Julian, associated with Darne 
Juliana, said to be tho first woman writer 
In the Eng. tongue. The grammar school , 
originally a charnel-house chapel of c. 
1315, was converted into a grammar school 
In the reign of Edward VI. Lord Nelson, 
George Borrow', and Rujah Brooke of 
Sarawak were scholars there. The guild- 
hall (1407-13). $ quaint flint building, 
housed, until tnhmpenmg of the new city 
hall, a superb collection of civic plate. 
The city haU, opened in 1938 by the king 
and queen, is typical of modern civic 
architecture. Historical* and industrial 
plaques on the entrance doors are note- 


worthy and the clock tower is 185 ft. high. 
The garden of reinembranoe was designed 
by Lutyens and Involved the destruction 
of many period buildings over a wide 
area; some, howover, including the church 
of tit. Peter Manoroft, the guildhall, and 
Queen Anne buildings, remain. The fif- 
teenth-century St. Andrew's Hall was at 
one time the nave of the church of the 
Dominicans or Blackfriars. Other notable 
features are tho fifteenth -century Maid's 
Head Hotel; Suckling House, sixteenth- 
century banqueting hall; Erpingham 
Gate, built by Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
1420: Ethelbcrt Gate, commemorating a 
riot between monks and citizens, 1272; 
the Bridewell, built 1370, now a museum 
of local industries; Pull’s Ferry, anot. 
water-gate; and the thirteenth -century 
Bishop’s Bridge, one of the oldest bridges 
in England. The chief parks are Eaton 
Park and Earl ham Park. Other parks 
and open spaces include Household Heath, 
Chapel-held Garden (the central public 
garden of Norwich), Waterloo Park, and 
the quaint cobbled and gabled ‘Tomb- 
land’ which derives its name from the 
toom or wasteland of the old Franciscan 
monastery. Theatres include the Madder- 
market, home of tho Norwich Players, and 
tho Theatre Royal. 

The staple industry of Norwich, em- 
ploying over 10,001) hands, is that of 
higher gTade shoes. Other large industries 
include those of mustard, starch, cereals, 
confectionery, electrical engineering, brew- 
ing, silk and silk dyeing, and weaving. 
For centuries Norwich has been the leading 
mrkt. tn. in K. Anglia. There are large 
cattle, provision, ami fish markets. The 
Norwich provision market is of very anct. 
origin. 

Norwich is administered by a mayor, 
sixteen aldermen, atitfr* forty -eight coun- 
cillors. and returns two members to 
Parliament. 

Norwich had no widespread central 
devastated area as a result of the enemy 
air raids, but in few places outside London 
was there such considerable damage 
scattered over the city aH a whole. During 
1940 -43 some 340 persons wore killed 
and nearly 1100 injured. Some 2082 
dwelling houses were destroyed and 2651 
seriously damaged. Norwich was the 
victim of the so-called ‘Baedeker’ raids 
oil April 27-28. 1942. Many historical 
monuments were damaged or destroyed; 
the cathedral and castle, however, suffered 
little serious damage. Pop. (estimated 
1946) 114,750. There is a long hist, of 
Norwich in the Norfolk Directory, c. 1862. 
See also .J. Sillett, Collection of Views of 
Churches, etc., 1828; W. Rye, Norwich 
Castle , 1921; R. H. Motttain, Assault 
Upon Norwich (the official account of tbo 
air raids on tho cityL 1944; arid A. Kent, 
Norwich Inheritance (photographs), 1948. 

Norwich : 1 . City of Connecticut, U.S.A., 
on tho R. Thames, 40 m. ti.H. of Hartford. 
It is a flourishing industrial centre, inanufs. 
woollens, razors, velvet and cotton goods, 
and cutlery- It was settled In 1659, when 
9 sq. m. wore bought of Uncos, an Indian 
chief, for the equivalent of £70. Pop. 
23,600. 2. Cap. of Chenango co. v New 
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York, U.S.A., on the Chenango R., 50 m. 
S.K. of Syracuse. Pop. 8600. 

Norwood, Sir Cyril (0. 1875), Eng. 
educationist, son of a clergyman, was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ and at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, of which 
college he was president from 1934 to 
1946. He secured the first place in the 
civil service examination for first-class 
clerks and for two years served in the 
Admiralty. At twenty -six he left the 
service to become a master at Leeds 
Grammar School. In 1906 he was elected 
headmaster of Bristol Grammar School 
and ten years later he went to Marl- 
borough College, where he Introduced 
some rather drastic reforms (1916-25). 
In 1926 he became headmaster of Harrow. 
He made a name by the reforms he intro- 
duced into the different schools under his 
care and has written on educational sub- 
jects. He was knighted in 1 938. 

Norwood, Frederick William, Brit, 
preacher, b. in Australia and educated 
at Ormond College, Melbourne. D.D., 
Oberlin College, Ohio. After holding 
livings at Canterbury, Victoria, and N. 
Adelaide, he was appointed minister of 
the City Temple, London, 1919, and re- 
mained there until 1930. He was minister 
in Vancouver 1 939 to 1943 and then 

at St. J ames's Church, Montreal. He con- 
tinued to live In Canada after his retire- 
ment, which ho spends in literature, 
lecturing, and special preaching. Among 
his books the best known are Indiscretions 
of a Preacher (1932) and Preaching in our 
Generation (1942). 

Norwood, Gilbert (ft. 1880), Eng. classi- 
cal scholar. He was prof, of Gk. at 
(Cardiff from 1908 to 1926 and then w’ent to 
Toronto Univ. as prof, of classics. His 
pubs, include Greek Tragedy (1920); 
Writers of Greece (1925); Greek Comedy 
(1931); and Pindar (1945). 

Norwood, Richard (1590 ?-1675). Eng. 
mathematician. In 1616 ho was sent to 
the Bermudas to survey the newly settled 
Is., and was accused of having reserved for j 
himself some of the best land there; he I 
certainly resided there during the civil war, J 
carrying on his profession of teacher or j 
mathematics. He pub. a map of Ber- ! 
mudas in 1622; The Gunner , shewing the ' 
whole Practice of ArtiUerie (1628); Triyn- ■ 
nometric , Or the Doctrine of Triangles , 
(1631); The Seamans Practice (1637); and | 
The Doctrine of Triangles (1667). i 

Norwood: l. Suburban dist. of S. 
London, a mile S.W. of Dulwich. *lt con- 
sists of Upper, Lower, and S. N., and 
forms the S. portion of the bor. of Lam- 
beth. Pop. 85,600. 2. Tn. of Adelaide 

co.. S. Australia, forming a suburb 3 m. 
N.K. of Adelaide. There are market 
gardens, " and brewing is carried on. 
Pop. 16,000. 3. Tn. of Ohio, U.S.A.. in 

Hamilton co., forming a S.W. suburb of 
Ctnoinnatti. It monufs. playing cards, 
office furniture, safes, electrical goods, 
etc. Pop. 34,000. 4. Tn. of Massa- 

chusetts, U.S.A., In Norfolk co., 14 tn. 
W.8.W. of Boston. N. has manufs. of 

P rinting materials and binding plants, 
op. 15.300. 

Nosari, Nausari, or Navasori, tn. of 


Bombay, India, on the 1. b. of the Puma 
11. (which Is navigable up to here), and 
19 m. S.E. of Surat. It has a colony of 
Parsee cotton weavers. Pop. 16.500. 

Nose, organ of smell. It consists of an 
external portion and an internal part 
divided into two nasal cavities. The 
outer N. has the shape of a triangular 
pyramid. The bony structure of the N. 
consists of the short nasal bono which is 
connected with the forehead by a bridge. 
Besides this bone, the N. Is supported by 
cartilages, of which the five chief are the 
cartilage of the septum and the upper 
and lower lateral cartilages. The cartilage 
of the septum forms the supporting part 
of the vertical partition which separates 
the right and left nasal cavities. The 
lower part of the septum Is not formed 



SECTION OF THE NASAL REGION 
SHOWING THE RIGHT NASAL 
CAVITY 

A. frontal bone; B, nasal bone; C,D, nasal car- 
tilages; K, nasal palate; F, superior ethmoidal 
rum ha; G, inferior ethmoidal concha; H, inferior 
turbinal (maxillary concha); 1, opening of 
Kustachian tube; J, opening to sphenoidal sinus. 

by the cartilage of the septum, but is 
freely movable, and is on this account 
called the septum mobile nasi. The upper 
lateral cartilage is triangular in shape, and 
serves as a continuation of the nasal bone. 
It is joined at its lower edge on each side 
by fibrous tissue to the lower lateral 
cartilage. This consists of two plates; 
the outer one is oval and communicates 
with the inner one by a rounded piece 
which forms the point of the N. The 
lowest part of the N., or *wlng,' is formed 
of skin externally and internally. The 
orifices or nostrils are guarded by small 
hairs, or vlbrissoe, which serve to protect 
tiie nasal cavities from dust, small insects, 
etc. Above the aperture In each nostril is 
n slightly expanded cavity, the vestibule, 
which is prolonged towards the tip as a 
pouch, or ventricle . Above the vestibule 
the nasal passage, or fossa , Is divided into 
two parts, the upper or olfactory , and the 
lower or respiratory, portion. The fossce 
are divided into three passages or meatuses 
by three turbinated , or scroll -like, bones. 
Tne meatuses communicate with the eth- 
moidal, sphenoidal, and frontal cells. 
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The olfactory region is liuod with 
mucous membrane, yellowish in colour, 
and containing olfactory glands, or glands 
of Bowman, embedded in it. In the 
respiratory region the mucous membrane 
is covered by columnar, ciliated epithe- 
lium, and contains many cells secreting a 
watery fluid. The N. is supplied by 
branches of the facial nerve, the oph- 
thalmic, and others for the conveyance of 
motor impulses and of ordinary tactile 
sensations. The sense of smell is conveyed 
by olfactory nerves arising from the ol- 
faotorv bulb and distributed over the 
mucous membrane of the olfactory region. 
Here they are connected with rod -like 
cells; those cells pass between the colum- 
nar epithelium to the surface, where a 
delicate filament serves as a free end; at 
the other erul of each cell the filament 
becomes continuous with an olfactory 
nerve filament. It is not definitely 
known whether the external stimulus 
which gives rise to the sensation of smell 
is physical or chemical in its nature. In 
1948 Prof. W. R. Miles of Yale Univ., 
after experiments with Insects, put for- 
ward the theory that the sensation is due 
to infra-red radiations which the nose is 
able to receive. The substance exciting 
the smell must be in a finely divided state, 
and is usually a vapour or gas. The free 
ends of the olfactory filaments ore usually 
covered with a thin layer of fluid. If the 
fluid is too thick, as in catarrh, or if it is 
replaced by a dry crust, the efficiency of 
the olfactory organ is diminished or tem- 
porarily destroyed. The exciting sub- 
stance becomes dissolved in the watery 
fluid, and so affects the cell filaments. 
In order that solution may be effected 
readily, a certain amount of pressure is 
necessary; that is, the air containing the 
substance must be driven with Borne force 
against the membrane by sniffing. The 
organ of smell is probably not so deli- 
cately differentiated ill man as in somo of 
the lower animals. The sense Is quickly 
fatigued, so that a delicate odour is some- 
times not perceived after the initial ex- 
perience; most persons also find it difficult 
to discriminate in a mixture of smells, and 
probably only the predominating odours 
In a host of smells are perceptible to man, 
although the lower animals might be able 
to discern many. 

Diseases, etc . — The N. may be fractured 
by direct violence, and if adequate treat- 
ment is not resorted to, a displacement of 
the septum may result, leading to nasal 
obstruction and possible complications. 
Acne rosacea is a skin affection character- 
ised by congestion of the capillaries of the 
outer N. and later by hypertrophy of the 
sebaceous follicles. The N. has then a 
swollen appearance, and the course of the 
dilated capillaries can be plainly seen. 
It occurs in dyspeptics, alcohol- and tea- 
drinkers, and is known as ‘brandy nose' 
or ‘whisky nose/ though the cause may 
not bo the udeof alcohol. Sulphur oint- 
ment is useful as a local application, but 
the condition is only cured by the removal 
of the predisposing cause. Lupus and 
erysipelas are also likely to affect the N. 
Rhinitis is a very common complaint. It 


involves inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the N.; its acute form is 
coryza or cold in the head. Chronic 
rhinitis is due to repeated attacks of the 
acute form, and produces in the early 
stages hypertrophy of the muoous mem- 
brane, and in the later stages atrophy of 
the mucous mombrane, together with the 
formation of dry crusts, or Bcabs. Fibrin- 
ous rhinitis is a rare form, in which a false 
membraim is developed in the N. Epis- 
taxis is bleeding from the N. The cause 
may be a high arterial pressure due to one 
of a variety of conditions, and in many 
cases is itself a remedial effort of the 
organism. Where the bleeding continues 
the patient should rest quietly on the 
back, and tanno -gallic acid should be 
applied locally. If the haemorrhage 
resists these measures, the N. must be 
plugged. Polypi, or tumours, may be 
formed on the mucous membrane. A soft 
mucous polypus can easily be removed 
and does not usually recur, but fibrous 
polypi have a tendency towards malig- 
nancy. Sinusitis, or inflammation of tho 
chambers of the skull which open from the 
N.. is of common occurrence. 

Nosean, or Noselite, aluminosilicate and 
sulphate of sodium ( 3 Na 2 Si s Al a 0 B .NatS 04 ) 
closely allied to hauynite ( q.v .) and tho 
artificial ultramarines. It occurs in cubic 
crystals, usually dodecahedrons, of various 
colours and sometimes opaque. Found in 
tho Laaclier See (Rhineland), the Albau 
Mts. (Rome), Kaiserstuhl (Baden), and in 
sev. of the hauynite localities. 

Noske, Gustav (1868-1946), Ger. poli- 
tician. b. at Brandenburg, served an ap- 
prenticeship as a carpenter but soon took 
up political journalism and in 1906 
entered the Reichstag. In the First 
World War. which split the Ger. Socialist 
party, N. sided witlrthe majority Social- 
ists under Sehcidemann and Ebert. He 
was governor of Kiel, Oct.-Dee. 1918. 
On the proclamation of the republic there 
ensued a struggle between the majority 
Socialists who favoured a democratic 
regime, and the Hpartacist extremists. 
N. eventually succeeded iu suppressing the 
Spartan 1st revolt notwithstanding the fact 
that the rebels were numerous and well 
armed. Following the defoat of the 
Spartacists in Berlin by N.’s composite 
force under Gen. Luttwitz (Jan. 1, 1919) 
N. was appointed minister of defence in 
the Coalition Gov. of tho Weimar Repub- 
lic (Feb. 6, 1919). He was now the 
strongest man in Germany and a great 
asset to the Weimar Gov. because he 
attracted to it Conservatives who would 
otherwise have remained hostile. In this, 
however, he dug his own political grave, 
by misplaced confidence in certain re- 
actionary elements, and Ii\ tho result tho 
threats from the fight ovef the Versailles 
Treaty culminated in tho Kapp putsch 
(March 1920) and the Weimar Gov. fled 
from Berlin for a brief interval. After 
Kapp bad been starved Into surrender, 
the gov. returned but was' later involved 
in conflict with a newly formed Red 
Army in the Ruhr. N. marched gov. troops 
to the disaffected area, but being In the 
neutral zone he provoked the occupation 
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by the Fr. of Frankfurt and other tns., Florence In 1827 and at Turin in 1837 
and as a sequel to these events, which and 1842. 

profoundly shocked Germany, N., already Notables, The, advisory assemblies of 
discredited by the consequences of his notable personages summoned by the 
encouragement of old army influences, kings of France in times of stress. These 
had to resign. Later he became president assemblies had no constitutional authority 
of the prov. of Hanover. N. was arrested whatever, and their transactions were of a 
by the Nazis after tho bomb plot against purely private and confidential nature. 
Hitler in July 1944 and stmt to a con- Richelieu consulted this body in prefer- 
ccntration camp but later moved to the cnce to the states -general. Tho befit 
Moabit prison where ho was found when known was that convoked by Louis XVI. 
the war ended. He pub. Kola nialp olitik in 1787 at the instigation of Colonnc; it 
und Sozialdemokratie (1914) and Von Kiel was called in order that the privileged 
bis Kapp, 1920. classes might be prepared for, and give 

Nosology (Gk. vo a-ot. disease; Aoyov, their consent to, a more equitable system 
science), that branch of medicine which of tax collecting. Louis XVI. again sum- 
treats of the distribution and arrangement moned the N. in 1788. 
of diseases into classes, orders, etc. The Notary Public. Tho office of N. P. is of 
most popular system is that of Dr. Farr groat antiquity, and its origin is to he 
(1837) which lias taken tho place of traced to the professional writers or scribes 
Cullen's. The term is also applied to who made drafts of public and private 
collection of evidence as to whether a Instruments. According to Brooke (Trca- 
particular condition should bo regarded as Use on Notaries, 1901) the name was 
a special disease. applied amongst the Jews to the royal 

Nossairians, or Alawis, see Ansars. secretaries who wrote the letters and edicts 
Nossi-B6, Is. 8 m. from the N.VV. coast of the king, kept, the register of his troops, 
of Madagascar, belonging to France. It and attended to his revenue and expendi- 
is 14 in. long by 10 m. broad with an area turo; to scribes who copied and inter- 
of 130 sq. in. It is volcanic and moun- preted sacred writings, and to officials 
tainous. Rice, maize, manioc, bananas, who wrote and prepared legal documents, 
coffee, and sugar are grown. Cap. Hell- The same authority finds analogous 
ville. Pop. 1 ‘J .000. officials in anct. Syracuse, Egypt, Greece, 

Nostalgia (Gk. »<6 <ttos, return home; and Rome. Tho term notary itself is 
pain), home-sickness. ft is sometimes derived from Lat., notie, meaning the 
an early phase of melancholia, but is system of stenography in vogue among the 
usually a psychic manifestation merely, earlj Rom. scribes, though later it appears 
It. varies in intensity from a sentimental to have been applied to the clerks or regis- 
inclmation to think fondly of the homo- Irar* attached to the prov. and municipal 
land to an uncontrollable desire to return magistrates and officials or tho emperor's 
and a settled dislike of one’s present sur- . pmy council, while those who prepared 
roundings. The onset may be gradual, or private deeds and documents were specifl- 
may be precipitated by any critical or cully known as tabellioiw# from tabellio , 
disturbing occurrence. It is very com- the thin waxed tablets used in drafting, 
mou among people who have previously Then* is no European nation without its 
dwelt in agrlc. and pastoral dints, where Ns. t\, though their duties differ con- 
tho inhab. are inclined to be clannish and | sidcrublv in different countries. In 
intolerant, of innovations. The cause J England the duties of a N. P. are very 
of the condition is undoubtedly the circumscribed, and in status he is far below, 
realisation of the change of circumstances, ! for example, the N. P. of Franco. Tho 
and the absence of familiar people and Eng. notary’s chief duties arc to note and 
impressions. That there is no organic \ protest bills of exchange, to authenticate 
lesion in this form of melancholia is i copies of private documents and deeds, to 
attested by the fact that the condition j draft and attest instruments like powers 
immediately disappears when the desire « of attorney about to be sent abroad, and 
t,o return has been accomplished. I receive affidavits of mariners, and ad- 

Nostradanius, or Michel de Notre-Damo minister oaths. A great many of the 
(1.503-06), Fr. astrologer, of Jewish cx- ! functions of a notary are. however, in 
traction, b. at St. Remy, Provence. For [ England performed by solicitors, the 
many years he practised as a physician, : preparation of wills and contracts, and 
and gained high reputation for his skill in hence it is that this official’s duties are 
stemming the tide of tho great plagues of J n» commonly associated with protesting 
Lyons. Catherine do’ Medici brought J bills of exchange on dishonour. The 
him to her court, ami he was physician to ! utility of *u notorial act ’ (i.c. the act. of 
Charles IX. His Venturis#, prophecies In i authenticating or certifying a document or 
rhymed quatrains, was pub. in 1.5.55. and '< entry by a written instrument under the 
aroused universal interest ami excitement. ! signature anil seal of a X. P., or an instru- 
See lives bv E. Jaubert,»1«50; E. Rarest*?, meat attestation, or certificate made or 
1840; and C. Well tier, Das Mysterium de# signed by a X. P.) Is that it is by the 
Nostradamus , 1 926. custom of all merchants accepted as uniin- 

Nota, Alberto (1775-1847), It. comedy peaohable evidence of the legal validity 
writer, 6. at Turin. He was greatly of the transaction recorded by it, not* 
influenced by Moliere. but he followed withstanding that such transaction may 
his model too closely to give his own have no validity in the country where it 
individuality scope and freedom. His actually took place. The powers of a' 
best work Is perhaps fxt Lusitiahiera . N. P. in America are wider; they may take 
Collected eds. of Ills plays were pub. at depositions and do other acts relating to 
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the recording of testimony, and take 
proofs of debts in bankruptcy. In Eng- 
land Ns. P. who have always been civil 
and canon law officials are appointed by 
the archbishop of Canterbury. In America, 
they are appointed by the state -governor, 
ana with the advice of either the council 
or the senate of the state. 

Notation (Lat. notatio, noto , to mark), 
in music, the art of writing music in notes, 
f.e. representing musical sounds and their 
various modifications, by notes, signs, etc. 
From 990 to 1050 N. was much improved 
by Guido of Arezzo, who founded our 
present system. The anct. Gk. system 
was phonetic; also the modern Arabian 
system, the old tablatures, and Tonic 
Sol-fa methods of to-day. Sound, key 
distance, and scale relationship are their 
bases. The diastematic system of ‘N. 
by intervals* comprised the netims (or 
neumes). representing groups of notes, 
and first came into use about the seventh 
century. The neums are still to be 
found in the plalnsong manuals of the 
chord. The pitch of sound is now ex- 
pressed by the positions of notes and the 
presence of clefs on sets of five lines, called 
* staves’ (which began as a single lino and 
afterwards had companion lines added to 
it). Their relative duration is defined by 
variously shaped notes. Key and rhythm 
are indicated by signatures. I Resent N. 
is somewhat inadequate to the demands 
of modern music, because atonal writing 
involves frequent accidentals. Various 
new systems have been suggested, but the 
obstacle to reform is the vast mass of 
printed music. 

In mathematics N. is the elaborate 
system of signs, symbol, numbers, and 
letters which has been evolved gradually 
to meet the needs of discovery. There is 
no accepted world system of N.. but there 
is enough uniformity to enable mathema- 
ticians in different countries to understand 
each other. N. is of fundamental impor- 
tance to mathematics, as language is to 
philosophy, and the progress made would 
have been impossible by the use of words 
alone. For a full treatment see F. Cajori, 
A History of Mathematical Notation , 1928. 

Scales of N. are the various systems 
of writing Dumbers, the common and only 
one in practical use to-day being the 
denary scale or scale of ten, ten being the 
radix. On this scale 12 means 10 -f 2. 
There can be binary, tertiary, etc., scales 
with radices of 2, 3, etc. On the nonary 
scale, for example, where the radix is 0, 
12 means 9 + 2, which would be written 
11 In the ordinary scale. Each branch of 
science has its own particular system of N., 
based on mathematical N. and adapted 
for special needs, see Chemistry , Physics, 
etc. See also Decimal System; Signs; 

SYMBOLS. 

Notched- Bar Test, method of testing 
relatively ductile materials. A notched 
metal bar is Btruvk by a heavy pendulum, 
the energy reogfced to break the bar being 
expressed in foot-pounds. 

'Notes and Querist,* weekly paper of 
quaint or unknown or little-known facts, 

{ >hrases, archaisms, and bibliographies of 
nterest to the literary world, estab. In 


1849 by the antiquary, Wm. John Thoms, 
with the object of 'providing a paper in 
which literary men could answer one 
another’s questions.* A full account of 
the hist, of N. and Q. from the pen of 
Thoms will be found in some of the 1876 
and 1877 numbers. Thoms was himself 
a great contributor to the paper, some of 
bis most arresting articles being, ( The 
Death Warrant of Charles I., another 
Historic Doubt,* ‘Lord Chatham and the 
Princess Olive, 1 and ‘ Hannah Lightfoot.* 
Its motto was, until 1923, Capt. Cuttle’s, 
’When found, make a note of.* In 1920 
it was bought by The Times , and in 1939 
by the Oxford Univ. Press. 

Notes, Bank, see Banks and Banking. 

Nothoohlama, genus of ferns of delicate 
appearance, the fronds being green on the 
upper surface and powdery or scaly white 
underneath. A number of species are 
grown in storehouses and greenhouses. 

Nothosoordum, genus of bulbous plants 
(family Liliacece) bearing umbels of white, 
yellow, lilac, rose, or purple flowers. N. 
fragrans and a few other species are hardy ; 
others are grown in cool greenhouses. 

Nothotherium, see Sloth. 

Notice, Equitable and Judicial: Equit- 
able. — It is a principle of equity to.v.) 
that an equitable as distinct from a legal 
(i.e. common law) interest in property is 
in no way binding upon the person who 
obtains the legal interest, unless he ought 
in conscience to respect the equitable 
Interest, and in general his conscience can 
only be affected by notice , actual or con- 
structive, of the existence of the equitable 
interest; e.g. A, the owner of an estate, 
creates an equitable mortgage of it to B; 
then without disclosing such mortgage, A 
makes another equitable mortgage of it to 
C. C is ordinarily postponed to B in the 
matter of repayment^ their loans because 
later in point of time;T>ut If, assuming that 
at the time he took his mortgage he had no 
notice of the existence of the mortgage to Ji, 
he subsequently induces A to convoy to 
him the legal estate whether by way of 
mortgage or otherwise, he can ignore B’s 
mortgage altogether. By constructive 
notice is meant either knowledge of a fact 
from which the existence of an equitable 
interest might to have been inferred, or tho 
possibility of discovering its existence by 
the usual method of investigating title. 

Judicial. — A court of law Is said to take 
judicial notice of a fact when it accepts it 
in evidence without proof. All judges 
take judicial notice of inter alia: (1) All 
Acts rrl Parliament, public or private, and 
all unwritten laws and legal principles 
acted upon by tho courts of Great Britain ; 
(2) all general customs decided by a 
superior court of law of equity to have the 
force of law; (3) the ooursa of proceeding, 
and all rules of practice df the Supreme 
Court; (4) the general course of proceeding 
and privileges of Parliament; (5) tho 
ordinary course of nature, and natural and 
artificial dlvs. of time; (6) the ordinary 
moaning of Eng. words: (7) the existence 
of every state and sovereign recognised by 
this country; (8) tho signatures of high 
court judges; and (9) all matters which 
they are directed by statute to notice. 
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See Taylor, On Evidence , and Stephen, 
Digest of Evidence . 

Notker, or Balbulus (the Stammerer) 
(c. 840-012), Swiss monk, b . in S. Switzer- 
land. He was a musician at the monas- 
tery of St. Gall. He wrote on musical 
notation, the organ, and the perfection of 
plainsong, and as a composer contributed 
to the development of liturgical sequences. 
See S. Singer, Die Dichterschule von St. 
Uullen , 1922. 

Notification of Diseases. It is com- 
pulsory in Great Britain, under the 
Infectious Diseases Acts of 1889 and 1899, 
to notify the local medical officer of health 
of coses of certain infectious diseases, such 
os diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
etc., so that effective steps may be taken to 
prevent, by isolation, etc., any spread of 
the disease. The duty of giving notifica- 
tion falls upon the head of the family, but 
it is usually performed by the doctor 
attending the case. Failure to notify 
involves a penalty of 40s. Certain other 
diseases, such as chicken-pox, cerebro- 
spinal fever, etc., may bo made com- 
pulsorily notifiable in special areas by 
order of the local authorities. 

Noto, tn. in the prov. of Syracuse, Sicily, 
2 m. inland. There are Christian cata- 
combs, Gk. cemeteries, and prehistoric 
tombs. A medieval tn. occupied the site 
of Netum, a Sckel eity, 6 m. to the N., 
but was overwhelmed in an earthquake. 
The presont tn. was constructed ten years 
later in 1703. There is trade in wine, oil, 
and corn. Pop. 33,800. 

Notochord, supporting rod of closely 
packed cells characteristic of those animals 
which comprise the phylum Chordata. 
The N. runs lengthwise from anterior to 
posterior ends, and is situated immediately 
ventral to the spinal cord. The members 
of the sub -phylum Acrania lack a skull and 
backbone; they comprise (1) the Ceplialo- 
chordata, such as Amvhioxus ( g.v .) which 
are named from the extension of tho N. to 
the extreme tip of the ‘head/ (2) tho 
Tunicates or Sea Squirts, which possess 
a N. in the larval stage, though It is lost 
in the adult, (3) the Ilcmichordata, e.g. 
Dalanoglossus, worm-like animals with the 
N. restricted to tho region of the proboscis. 
In the remaining sub -phylum, CraniaJta 
or Vertehrnta (fishes, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals), a skull with a 
cranium enclosing the brain is formed, and 
the N. becomes surrounded by the verte- 
bras of the backbone. In some lower 
forms of vertebrates, such as tho lamprey, 
the N. persists In the adult, but iif most it 
can be recognised only in tho embryo, 
and Is soon obliterated by tho backbone 
which devolops around it. 

Notornis, see Takahe. 

Ndtre, Andr6 Le, see Le Notre. 

Notre Dame Bay li^s between Fogo Is. 
and Cape St. John/ on tho N. coast of 
Newfoundland in tho bay of Exploits; at 
tho E. end is a large archipelago. 

Notre- Dame de Paris (Our Lady of 
Paris), most Important cathedral of Paris. 
Construction was begun in 1163, on the 
site of an anct. Merovingian cathedral, 
and continued until 1 245, when the general 
scheme was completed. There was an 


overall restoration in 1845-64 under the 
direction of Viollet-le-Duc. It is a fine 
example of the two first periods of Gothic, 
the great rose-window, the apse, the 
towers, and the doors being especially 
noteworthy, and possesses the Crown of 
Thorns and a fragment of the Cross. The 
fountain of Notre-Dame is situated in the 
square of tho archbishopric, which occu- 
pies the site of the old palace, sacked In 
1381. It was built in 1842-46 by Vigour- 
eux, in the Gothic style. See M. Aubert, 
Notre-Dame de Paris , 1928. 

Nottingham, Earls of, see Finch, 
Hkxkage, and Howard of Effingham. 

Nottingham, city and co. bor. of Eng- 
land, cap. of Nottinghamshire, on the 
Trent, 125 m. N.N.W. of London by rail, 
and an important rail centre. The It. 
Trent is navigable to the sea, and gives 
access to Newark, Gainsborough, and the 
Humber ports. At the Nottingham end 
of the navigation there are adequate 
basins, warehouses, and transport sheds. 
The prin. industries include the manuf. of 
lace, hosiery, chemicals, mechanical pro- 
ducts, tobacco, cycles, and general 
engineering works. Other important in- 
dustries are bleaching, dyeing, spinning, 
tanning, brewing, and furniture. Tho 
water supply, health sorvioes, gas, public 
lighting, and transport undertakings are 
all owned and controlled by the munici- 
pality. Tho amenities of the city Include 
numerous public baths, libraries, and 
parks, an art gallery, and two museums. 
Over 20,000 houses have been built 
by tho N. Corporation and it is estimated 
that a further 20,000 will be required 
during the next twenty years. There is 
a central retail market, a wholesale 
market, a cattle market, and a public 
abattoir, all municipally owned. Tho 
famous N. Goose Fair is held in Oct. each 
year. 

Tho prin. public buildings are the 
Council House, opened in 1929 by tho 
Prince of Wales, the guildhall, and N. 
Castle, originally built on Castle Rook by 
William the Conqueror, dismantled during 
tho Protectorate, restored in 1878, and now 
tho Castle Museum and Art Gallery. The 
collections include examples of N. ala- 
baster carving, a local industry of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Other 
important buildings are the churches of 
St. Mary (fifteenth century), St. Peter 
(partly twelfth and partly fifteenth cen- 
tury), St. Nicholas (1678), and the 
Bom. Catholic cathedral of St. Barnabas 
(designed by Pugin), and the Shire Hall, 
Alhort Hall, etc. 

Facilities for educational advancement 
in the city are on a wide and generous 
scale, extending from nursery schools to 
a fine univ. The education authority is 
responsible for primary, secondary, and 
grammar school education, and develop- 
ment is taking place to provide all forms 
of educational activity as envisaged by 
national legislation. In the sphere of 
further education, a college of art and 
crafts, a Uehnloal college, and many 
evening institutes have been provided. 
There are two high schools, namely, tho 
boy9 f and the girls'. Ancillary services 
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provided by the Education Committee 
include the school health service, school 
clinics, a child guidance clinic, open-air 
schools, and a school meals service. The 
N. Playhouse Theatre, a non-profit- 
making venture, was begun in Nov. 1048 
and is run by a trust representing the 
various interests of city and univ. N. 
Univ. < g.v .) is housed in a beautiful new 
building erected by Sir Jesse Boot, later 
the first Lord Trent, in a park on the 
outskirts of the city in a setting of 
exceptional beauty, and was opened by 
George V. in 1928. The park adjoining 
the college is 220 ac. in extent. 

Within a few minutes from the centre 
of the city is Wollaton Park (744 ac. in 
extent) with its magnificent Elizabethan 
hall, now a natural hist, museum. There 
are many fine parks and recreation 
grounds catering for all types of sport and 
recreation. Nowstead Abbey, the home 
of Lord Byron, the poet, and of great 
historical interest, came into the pos- 
session of the corporation in 1931, the 
ceremony of handing over the property 
being performed by M. Veuizelos, then 
Prime Minister of Greece. The abbey 
contains many tine Byron relics. 

The Rom. station of Margidunum at 
E. Bridgford was an important site on the 
Rom. Fosse AY ay between Leicester and 
Lincoln. A fort of Claud ian age has been 
very thoroughly excavated in recent years. 
The A.-S. named the tn. Snotengaham 
and occupied it for a long period from 
about the sixth century A.n. N. was one 
of the ‘Five Burghs' occupied by tbo 
Panes. William the Conqueror occupied 
the tn. in 1086. Jn 1589 the Rev. Win. 
Lee Invented the first stocking frame here. 
At N. Richard Arkwright first erected his 
spinning frames and Hargreaves his 
spinning jenny. Charles I. raised Ids 
standard here in 1642 and the next year 
the tn. and castle were taken by the 
Parliamentarians. Serious riots, occa- 
sioned by the Introduction of machinery, 
took place in 1811-12 and 1816-17. 
Sherwood Forest (the legendary home 
of Robin Hood) has long been shorn of 
its mighty grandeur, but remains of it 
still exist in the Dukeries in the N. part 
of tho co. 

The city, which has four members of 
Parliament, is governed by the city council, 
consisting of sixty-tour elected members. 
There is a lord mayor, a sheriff, sixteen 
aldermen, and forty-eight councillors. 
Pop. 285.000. See D. Gray, Nottingham 
Through Five Hundred Years: a Short 
History of Town Government , 1949. 

Nottinghamshire (Notts), midland co. of 
England. The surface varies, part of it 
being a continuation of the Yorkshire 
plain, rising towards the S.W„ where the 
• Robin Hood Hills reach an elevation of 
over 600 ft. Near to theso hills lies Sher- 
wood Forest, famous for its connection 
with Robin Hood, and now mostly in- 
cluded in thedparks that form what is 
known as the Dukeries. The prin. rivs. 
are the Trent, Ercwash, Soar, and Idle. 
The Fosse Dyke and Nottingham and 
Grantham canals connect the Trent and 
the Wltham. On the W. border lie the 


Cress well Crags, in which are some 
famous oaves, where remains of mam- 
moth, cave lion, eto., have been found. 
On the S.W. there are extensive coal- 
mines, Nottingham and Mansfield being 
the chief centres. Sandstone, limestone, 
and clay are worked. The prin. manufs. 
are lace and hosiery; there are also silk, 
worsted, woollen- and cotton-mills, iron 
foundries, and cycle works, and at Beoston 
machinery and motor works, while there 
are tobacco factories at N ottingham. The 
greater part of the co. is under cultivation, 
and there are numerous hop gardens. 
Agriculture and farming nourish in tho 
N.E. and S.E. and thero are large apple 
and pear orchards. It is divided into 
fi :e pari, divs., each returning one mem- 
ber. In anct. times it formed part of the 
kingdom of Mercia, and was subjected to 
many incursions from the Danes. At the 
time of tho dissolution of the monasteries 
there wore forty religious houses In N„ but 
the only important remains are those of 
Newstead Abbey. There are somo fine 
churches, including Southwell Cathedral 
of N orrnan date, and some splendid modern 
mansions in the Dukeries. Area 827 
sq. m. Pop. 749,200. See Victoria 
County History, Nottinghamshire; also 
White, History, Directory and Gazetteer 
of Nottingham, 1853, and A. O. Wood, A 
History of Nottinghamshire, 1947. 

Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Regi- 
ment, see shkrwood Foresters. 

Nottingham University, at Ilighfields, 
24 m. from the centre of Nottingham, 
England, is on an ideal site in open 
country. It is a development of the 
former Univ. College, which owed its 
origin to civic enterprise and was opened 
in 1881. In 1903 the college received its 
royal charter of incorporation, and in 1920 
it cst.ah. the first fully constituted dept, 
of adult education in the country. The 
foundations for an independent univ. for 
Nottingham were laid by Jesse Boot, 
first Lord Trent, the Nottingham in- 
dustrialist, who spent about £1,000,000 
on the univ. park aud buildings and there- 
by ensured the ultimate success of Univ. 
College. It developed rapidly, and in 
1938 received a supplementary charter 
which greatly Improved its constitution 
and paved the way to full univ. status. 
In July 1948 a royal charter was granted 
to tho college, which thus became the 
twelfth independent Eng. univ. to achieve 
full univ. status. Developments since 
1945 have included the creation of chairs 
of law' and philosophy, a readership In 
theology, the transfer to the univ. of the 
Midland Agric. College as its school of 
agriculture, and the foundation of the 
institute of education. In 1949 N. Univ. 
had 2189 students, the ami. Intake being 
about 650. On May 3, 1989, the second 
herd Trent was ftistullod os the first 
chancellor of the univ. 

By the good fortune of its site Notting- 
ham is able to set its main univ. buildings 
and residential halls in one place together, 
instead of having them scattered about 
the city. It is planned to make the univ. 
wholly residential for 3000 students by 
building nine new halls and generally to 
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develop the univ. Into a true aoadomlo suddenly perceived, after having been 
community with a life and spirit of its previously invisible. The outburst of 
own. The Senate House and main univ. brilliance is usually temporary. Probably 
building was finely placed by Morley new stars of small brilliancy are of not 
Horder on the upper slopes of a broad- infrequent occurrence, but of the larger 
backed ridge overlooking tho ornamental magnitude, such, for instance, as are 
lake of Woilaton Park. It was built to visible to the naked eye, the number has 
provide for the main needs, other thau been few. One such was observed by 
residential, of a univ. college of 500. Two Hipparchus, the father of astronomy, 
halls of residence, Hugh Stewart Hall and Tycho Brah6 observed the brightest 
Florence Boot Hall, were built for men recorded nova on Nov. 6, 1572, in the 
and women students respectively. The constellation of Cassiopeia, and in Oct. 
problem of the univ. authorities is how to 1604 Kepler and Galileo saw one in 
provide for all the needs of a great modern Ophiuchus. The latter, and ono seen in 
univ. without destroying the amenities Vulpecula by Anthelin in 1670, were the 
and park-like character of its original only N. seen in the seventeenth century; 
setting. With the present main building, but eight were found in the nineteenth, 
or Senate House as its pivot, the lay-out Since 1900 nearly 100 N. have been dis- 
of the univ. council's development plan covered, though generally they were in- 
provides for a univ. campus stretching visible to the naked eye. The discovery 
across the crown of tho ridge. The new of N. haR been facilitated by tho examina- 
main buildings are to bo grouped around tion of photographic plates. Two of the 
this ccntro and erected on three sides of a most important N. in recent years have 
large quadrangle opening on to the Senate been Nova A urigre (1892) and Nova Persei 
House. ' These buildings would include (1901), both of which were discovered with 
tho library, tho great hall, lecture rooms, the naked eye by Dr. Anderson at Edin- 
and the schools of inusie and line art. The burgh. When discovered on tho morning 
union house, which ‘is to be tho social of Feb. 22 the magnitude of the latter was 
centre of the univ., is to bo erected ad- 2-8. next day it was ten times as bright, 
iacont and to the E. of the Senate House, out-shining ail northern stars, after which 
The science dcpi«. and the proposed it declined till in 1903 it was of the 
institute of physical education are placed twelfth magnitude. In 1918 Nova Aquihe 
on tho E. side of the univ. site, while tho achieved a brightness second only to 
chapel will bo built to the W. of tho Sirius; in 1942 Nova Puppis reached the 
Senate House. This master plan has been first magnitude. It is probable that the 
framed to provide for the growth of an outer envelope of the star is blown off by 
integrated univ.. with its central buildings some immense explosion. Occasionally 
harmoniously grouped to provide for super-N. are discovered. Thcso increase 
teaching, administration, research, and in brightness much more than ordinary 
social amenities, and its residential col- N., but are so far away that they ftre 
leges planted in beautiful surroundings in known only by photographic records, 
the vicinity. For tho full realisation of Novaes, Bartholomeu, see Diaz, Bar- 
the plan a site of not less than 340 ac. is tholomku. 
required. The univ. owns or leases at Novnasium, see Neuss. 
present 170 ae. and there Is unspoilt park- Nova-Gda, see G6a. 
land surrounding the present site to Novak, Vitezslav (1870-1949), Czech 

provide amply for future needs. ■ composer, b. at Kamenice. He was the 

Notting Hill, dist. of London. England. 1 son «»f a doctor, but lost his father early 
near the W. end of Hyde Park. 4 in. W. , ami had to support tho family by teaching, 
of St. Paul’s, part of the her. of Reusing- j While studying law at Prague Univ. he 
ton. It is a favourite residential dist. attended the Conservatoire, studying the 
Notus (Gk. name for tho S. or S.W. ! pianoforte with Jiranek and composition 
wind), see Aurtkr. j with Dvorak, who persuaded him to 

Noumea, or Numea, also called Port-de- I devote himself wholly to music. He soon 
France, cap. of the Fr. colony of New J made a career as a distinguished teacher of 
Caledonia, on the hay of N. on the S.W. ! composition, and in 1909 was appointed 
coast of tho is. It has an excellent hnr* ! prof, at the Conservatoire. After the 
hour, a gov. house, museum, college, and 1 First World War, which regaiued his 
barracks. It was an aircraft-carrier base j country's independence, he became prof, 
in tho Second World War. Pop. IM.100. <»f the ‘Master School* and was its director 
Noumenon (from Gk. r»nu*. to know), ! in 1919-22. Works include operas. The 
in philosophy, a term introduced by Kant 1 Imp of Zrikor, A Night at Karlstein , The 
(y. v.) and rarely used apart from the con- Lantern, The Grandfather's Will, and The 
s) deration of his own philosophy. Ac- I rood Nymph; ballets, Signorina GiorentA 
cording to him, noumenu are the real and Nikotina : cantatas. The Storm , 77i<’ 
objects in themselves lying behind the S) net re’s Bride , and choral ballads; sy in- 
phenomena, a phenomenon being defined phonic poems. In the Tatra , Eternal Lany- 
as the ‘un determined object of an em- iny. Toman and the T Food Nymph, octets 

E irical intuition.* The nounienal world The Corsair (after Byron), Mary&a, Lady 
e held at first to bo completely unkuow- Godira, instrumental pieces, and songs, 
able, since we can only recognise phenom- Manfred (ballad after Byron). Songs of 
ena: but la tor ho teaches t-liat introduction Winter Nights Pan , Exoticon ; song cycles, 
to it Is given by the practical reason, tho Gypsy Songs, Melancholy , In the T alley 
capacity which wo exorcise os moral of a New Kingdom , Melancholy Songs of 
agents. ljyve. Nocturnes , EroHcon , etc. 

Nov ob, or New Stars* are stars which are Novalis, literary unme assumed by 
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Friedrich von Hardenberg (1772-1801), : 
Ger. poet and philosopher, 0. at Oberwie- 
derstedt, Thuringia. In 1789 N. was 9ent 
to Jena to study; in 1792 he went with his. 
brother Erasmus to Leipzig Univ., and in 
the succeeding year to Wittenberg, where 
ho completed nis studies. On leaving 
Wittenberg he went to Armstadt. where 
he became enamoured of the fifteen -year- 
old Sophie von Kuhn. In 1795 N. went 
to Weissenfels, and was made auditor of 
the 8axon Salt Works, of which his father 
was director. The death of Sophie and of 
his brother Erasmus, both in 1797, was a 
severe shock to N. Hymns to the Night 
(1800) were written about this time. The 
tragedy aroused in N. a poetic and mystic 
strength. Feeling himself ecstatically 
united with the dead beloved, he tried to 
free the spirit from material things. Thus 
originated his system of magic idealism. 
N., one of the most important of the early 
romantics, commenced the romance 
Heinrich von Oefterdingen in 1800, but 
never completed it. His works were 
collected and ed. by his friends L. TSeck 
and F. Schlegel in 1802. Later eds. are 
those of J. Minor. 1907; P. Kluckhohn 
(with diaries), 1928; and C. Seelig, 1940. 
Hee studies by E. Hellborn, 1901; 11. 
Samuel, 1925; and J. von Mhinegorode, 
1941. 

Novara (anct. Novaria), tn., the cap. of a 
prov. of the same name in Piedmont, 
Italy, 27 m. W. of Milan. It has a mag- 
nificent cathedral dating from the fifth 
century, and rebuilt in the eleventh. 
There are important textile manufs. It 
was ceded to the house of Savoy in 1735. 
In 1849 Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, 
was defeated here by the Austrians, and 
forced to abdicate. Pop. (tn.) 52,000, 
com. 62,500. 

Nova Sootla (Fr. Acadie), prov. of the 
dominion of Canada, lying between 43° 
and 47" N. and 59° 40' and 66° 25' W. 
It ccnslBt8 of two portions, N. S. proper, a 
large peninsula, and the is. of Cape Proton 
ig.v.), separated from it by the Gut of 
Caiiso. N. S. proper extends 280 m. N.E. 
and SAV., or, including Cape lireton Is., 
350 m. long from N.E. to S.W. The 
isthmus of Chignecto, lllm. wide, con- 
nects it with the prov. of New Brunswick. 
The Cobequld chain of hills stretches from 
E. to W. uud terminates at Cape Chig- 
necto. The highest point is the lngnnish 
Mt. Beyond the fir-studded cliffs of from 
200 to 600 ft., which here and there over- 
hang the coast, lies the fertile valley of the 
Annapolis. On the Atlantic side of the 
coast between Cape Canso and Cape 
Sable is situated the harbour of Halifax. 
The Plctou harbour is the most important 
on the N. coast. Minas Bay, an inlet on 
-the E. arm of the bay of Fundy, penetrates 
some 60 m. inland, and terminates in 
Cobequld Bay. Sable is. is the most 
important is. off the coast of N. S. The 
prln. rivs, oral the Annapolis. Avon, 
Shnbenaoadte, the E. t Middle, and W. 
rivs. of Pictou, the Musquodobolt, and the 
Labave. The fresh -water lakes are Lake 
Koflslgnol, situated In Queen’s co., and 20 
m. long; Ship Harbour Lake. 15 in. in 
length; and Grand Lake, both of which 


are in Halifax oo. The climate of N. S. 
is more temperate than that of New Bruns- 
wick, and the air as a general rule is very 
wholesome. The pop. is 635,000; area, 
21.068 sq. m. The cap. is Halifax (pop. 
70,500). Other largo tns. are Sydney 
(28.300); Glace Bay (25.147); Dartmouth 
(10,847); and Truro (10,300). Indians are 
scattered throughout the prov. The 
Nova Scotians are mostly Horn. Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists; there are 
not many Anglicans. The local council 
consists of a House of Assembly of thirty 
members, at the head of which is ap- 
pointed a lieutenant-governor by the 
Federal Gov. for a term of five years. 
Education throughout the prov. is free 
and compulsory. Chief univs. : King’s 
Collcgo. Halifax (Anglican), founded in 
1790; Acadia Univ., Wolfvllle (Baptist), 
founded in 1839; St. Francis Xavier, 
Antigonish (Rom. Catholic), founded in 
1886; and the Dalhousie Univ., Halifax 
(undenominational), founded In 1818. An 
agric.. college was founded at Trurcf (1905). 

Agriculture is important, especially 
poultry raising, dairy farming, and fruit 
growing, particularly apples. There is 
much interest being shown in land- 
breaking and under-drainage, and in pas- 
ture improvement by fertilisation. The 
fisheries arc Also an important industry 
in N. S., employing over 18,000 men, and 
being valued at over $13,000,000, with an 
invested capital of over $15,000,000. No 
cod fish In the world stands the tropical 
climate like that cured by Nova Scotian 
fishermen. Lumbering, the manufac- 
turing of wood-pulp for paper, and mixed 
farming occupy an important section of 
the pop. In N. S. the greater part of 
the forest land, amounting to 1 5,200 sq. m., 
has passed into private ownership, but 
the system of disposal of timber bv 
licences to cut is now being followed. 
What remains vested in the Crown is 
administered by the chief forester under 
the minister of lands and forests. The 
rin. trees are spruce, fir, pine, birch, 
cmlook, oak, and maple. The loudlug 
manufacturing Industries are steel pro- 
ducts, pig and roiled iron and ferro- 
alloys; fish -curing; saw -mills; biscuits and 
confectionery ; dairy produce; railway 
rolling stock; hosiery; and castings and 
forgings. Manufacturing is, to a con- 
siderable oxteht, dominated by the steel 
industry. The gross value of manu- 
facturing products is almost $200,000,000. 
The chief mineral product Is coal (which 
was produced as early as the eighteenth 
century) which is subjected to a royalty of 
121 cents per long ton. Thero aro 1000 
sq. m. of known coal-fields. Other 
minerals are gold, salt, load, zinc, copper, 
clay products, mangauose/ gypsum, and 
limestone. The ana. value "of the mineral 
production of N. 8. is from 925,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. All mlnerakbln N. 8. (ex- 
cept limestone, gypsum, .and building 
materials) aro the property’ of the Crowu. 
and are administered by the minister of 
public works and mines. The Inter- 
colonial Hallway, owned and worked by 
the dominion gov., is the chief means of 
communication with the other provs. 
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forming part of the Canadian National Ward, A' ova Scotia: The Land of Co-operct- 
Railroad system. The Canadian Pacific turn, 1942. 

Railway has running powers within a Novatian, priest or presbyter at Rome la 
certain part of the prov. the third century. He was converted to 

The hist, of N. S. dates from the visit Christianity after reaching manhood, and 
of the Cabots in 1497-98, but not until was admitted to holy orders by tabian. 
1604 was any attempt at colonisation made In the discussion about those who had 
by Europeans. In that year a number of lapsed during the Declan persecution 
Fr. oolonists eslab. themselves here. The (250 -51) N. opposed the policy of leniency 
settlements formed on the modern sites of adopted by Cornelius, bishop of Rome. 
Annapolis and St. Croix (New Brunswick) N. was in consequence put forward by his 
were assailed by the Jesuits in 1613 and followers as an anti -pope. A Rom. synod 
by the Eng. colonists of Virginia, both of pronounced him schismatic, and he was 
whom expelled the Fr. The old name excommunicated and a. in prison. HI* 
of the colony, which was Acadia, was bones were brought to Rome, where he 
changed for N. S. by Sir Wm. Alexander was honoured as a martyr. His influence 
in 1621, who received a grant of the penin- spread, and Novatlanism was estab. in 
sula from James I., intending to colonise Carthage, Alexandria, Constantinople, ants 
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A Valley at North River, Cape Breton County. 


the whole of It. The Fr. were granted the 
possession of the colony by the treaty of 
St. Gormain-en-Layo (1632). The Fr. 
settlers, however, quarrelled among them- 
selves, and Cromwell in 1654 sent a force 
to occupy the settlement. Charles II., 
by the treaty of Breda (1667), restored 
N. a. to the Fr. ; but not until Britain took 
possession of the colony in 1713, according 
to the treaty of Utrecht, was peace pos- 
sible among the colonists. In the treaty 
of Paris (1763) Franco resigned all claim 
upon the country, and in 1620 Cape Breton 
united with N. S. Representative gov. 
was granted os early as 1758, and a fully 
responsible legislative assembly was 
eetab. In 1848 through the instrumentality 
of Joseph Howe. la 1867 the prov. 
entered the dominion of Canada. 

See D. Campbell, .Votvi Scotia, 1873; SJr 
J. Bourlnot, Builders of Nova Scotia ; T. 
C. Haliburton, History of Nova Scotia; 
H. S. Philpot, The Province of Nova 
Scotia: Resourced and Development, 1930: 
T. M. Longstreth, The Sunrise Province of 
Canada , 1935; G. Patterson, Studies in 
Nova Scotian History , 1940; and L. R. 


In Asia until the seventh century. Hi* 
followers claimed to be especially pure, 
and adopted the name of Cathari. In. 
their doctrine they denied tho power of 
the Church to absolve from mortal sin. 
and excluded all convicted sinners from 
the communion of the Clnuch. See A. 
d’Alfcs, Nomtien . 1925. and N. Kriebol. 
Studien zur Trinildtslehre bei Tertullian 
und Novation , 1932. 

Novation, merging of one legal obligation 
into another so as to extinguish tho former 
aud give a right of action only on the 
latter. For example, A owes B A 100 for 
money lent, and later signs a cheque for 
the amount. B cannot sue A on his per- 
sonal obligation to ropay, but only on the 
cheque; and if the bank ou which the- 
cheque is drawn should fall In tho mean- 
time B would never get his money. A N. 
Is Invalid unless both parties consent to it. 
The term N. is rarely employed In Eng. 
law, the effect *>f merger of old obligation* 
being determined either by the ordinary 
principles of contract (q.w.) or by statute. 

Novaya Slblr, see New Siberian Is- 
lands. 
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Novaya Zemlya, Arctic land off the 
ooast of European Russia, to which it 
belongs. It consists of two largo is. 
separated by the Matoclikln 8 bar. N. Z. 
forms a continuation of the Poe Khoy 
hills, with Vaigach Is. between it and the 
mainland. A number of fjord-like iulets 
lie on the E. coast of N. Z. between the 
Matochkin 81iar and 75° N. Tho W. coast 
is fretted with hays and promontories. 
On the 8. is situated the bay of Sakhan- 
ikha. Further N. the Kostin 8har 8traits 
separate JVlezhdusharskiy Is. from tho 
coast, to the X. end of which is S. Goose 
Cape, thus forming the 8. extremity of 
Goose Is.; in 72° N. Moller Ray lies 
between Goose Land and Cape Brltwin, 
with sev. minor bays. On the YV. coast of 
the N. is. arc Krcstovaya, Mashlgiu. and 
Xordenekjold Rays, and to the X. are 
Rev. groups of is., Gorbovyi, Pankratier, 
the Gulf stream Is., and the Orange Is. 
N. Z. is mountainous, possesses many 
lakes and streams, and is intersected by 
deep narrow valleys. Very little is known 
of the interior. The Novgorod hunters 
are said to have visited the is. in the 
eleventh century. With the discovery of 
the N.E. passage in 1553 began a series of 
expeditions. In 1556 Stephen Borough 
was the first W. European to reach the K. 
extremity of the is. Baron NordenskJoUl 
(q.v.) investigated the whole of X. Z. in 
1876-77. Among the later explorers are 
H. J. Pearson (1895-97) and O. Ekstam 
( 1 900-3 ). The climate varies in parts . and 
glaciers are rare. There is practically 
no animal life on the is. There are a fow 
lemmings and brown and white bears. 
On the coast abound birds, whales, seals, 
walruses, and dolphins. .There? is a small 
Russian colony on the S. is. Total land 
area (estimated) 35,150 sq. in. See A. P. 
Kngelhardt, A Russian Province of the 
North, 1899; Report of the Scientific 
Result* of the Norwegian Expedition of 
Novaya Zemlya, 192 J, 1922. 

Novel. The term N. may be said to 
denote a prose story. Jn its original use it 
meant a fresh story, but very soon it came 
to denote any story or talc in prose as 
opposed to a story in verse, which latter 
retained it* old appellation of romance. 
Medieval romance dealt with a legendary 
st. The X., which seems to have had 
origin in Italy Boon after the Renais- 
sance through the stimulus of foreign 
travel, dealt with the realities of every- 
day life and therein lay its fundamental 
attraction. Italy was indeed the home 
of the N., for it was there in 1350 that 
Boccaccio wrote his prose tales of amorous 
adventure, the Decameron , styled ‘Novella 
Storin' or ‘Fresh Tales/ which had so 
profound an influence on the subsequent 
development of prose fiction. Nowadays 
the terra romance is sometimes loosely 
used as a synonym for N. or fiction — 
an instance of deteriorated meaning of a 
word ; while, irll narrower sense, the term 
romantic Is used to differentiate Ns. of 
adventure or fancy or historical Ns. from 
realistic Ns., which are designed to repre- 
sent life as it is rather Hi an as idealised. 

Ancient Classical Prose Fiction. — 
The earliest Gk. compositions of a fic- 


titious character known are the Milesiaca , 
or Milesian Tales , said to have been 
written chiefly by Aristides. Glearchus, 
a disciple of Aristotle, wrote a hist, of 
fictitious love adventures, and is thus, 
perhaps, to be considered the first Euro- 
pean Gk. novelist, and the first of the long 
series of Erotikoi , who reach down to tho 
thirteenth century a.d. Not long after 
came A n tonius I ) iogenes, whoso romance, in 
twenty -four books, entitled TA v w«p ©vAijr 
"Atti ara (Of the Incredible Things beyond 
Thule), was founded on the wanderings, ad- 
ventures, and lovesof Diniasand Dcrcyllis. 
The first names that occur in tho new series 
are Lucius of Patra ( Patrenais ) and Lucian, 
who flourished in the second century a.d. 
The next notable name is that of Helio- 
dorus, bishop of Trikka of tho fourth 
"century a.d. This Christian writer, 
whose fjores of Theagenes and Chariclca 
is really the oldest extant erotic romance, 
far excelled all his predecessors in every- 
thing that can render a story interesting 
or excellent; and Tasso, Guarini, d'Urtt, 
and sev. other modern writers have drawn 
many particulars — sometimes almost ver- 
batim — from the stories in the Theagenes 
and Chariclca. The work that next 
invites our attention in point of time, 
the Daphnis and Chlor. of Longus, is of a 
totally different character. It is a simple 
and picturesque prose-pastoral, with no 
poisonings, murders, magic, super natural- 
ism, or impossible exploits. Daphnis and 
Chlor is the only pastoral romance pro- 
duced by any Byzantine author. Of three 
Xenophons, also noted among the Eroti- 
koi, ami of uncertain date, tho best Is 
Xenophon of Ephesus, whoso romance, 
entitled Ephcsiaca , or the Loves of Anthia 
and Abrocnrnas, is in ten books. Then 
there appeared a **»rk which was es- 
sentially a romance, and was composed 
expressly for tho purpose of recom- 
mending the ascetic form of Christian life, 
the lfarlaam arid Josaphat, the author of 
which is unknown. During the Middle 
Ages tills was trans. into every language of 
Christendom. In tiio second century 
Apiileius wrote his Ass (called from 
its excellence the Golden Ass). It sup- 
plied Boccaccio with some of his stories, 
and t ho author of Oil Dias with picturesq ue 
incidents. 

CiiiXKHK Prose Fiction. — For an ac- 
count of the novel in the Mongol dynasty 
see China, Chinese Literature. 

Romantic Fiction in Western Eur- 
ope ft* the product of new historical cir- 
cumstances, which were but slightly 
affected by Byzantine influences. Tho 
Erotikoi reflect a corrupt* and decaying 
civilisation; but medieval romances sug- 
gest a youthful, vigorous, and growing 
social life. They appeal to have had 
their root and fou relation tn chivalry, and 
although the exploits and the marvels may 
have often been derived from foreign 
sources, yet the spirit, scenery, sentiment, 
and life of the legends reflect the charac- 
teristics of the earlier ages of feudalism. 
Medieval romances are divisible into three 
great series: (1) those relating to Arthur 
(q.v. ) and the Knights of the Round Table; 
(2) those relating to Charlemagne (q.v.) 
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and his Paladins; (3) those relating to 
Amadis de Gaul (q.i?.) and his descendants. 
Besides the three distinct series of ro- 
mance above mentioned, a fourth perhaps 
deserves mention, in which the heroes of 
antiquity are grotesquely tricked out in 
the costume of medieval knights. The 
prin. are the romances of Jason and Medea , 
of Hercules , of tEdipus , and of Alexander. 
They are all written in Fr., and the first 
two profess to bo the work of a Uuoul le 
Febre. 

Development and Influence of 
Fiction in Italy.— The Its. originated 
no romances of the kind described above. 
The earliest It. work of this sort is the 
Cento nonelle antiehe. commonly called 
11 Novell ino. It is a compilation by 
different hands, all unknown. It was 
followed in 1358 by the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, finer in point of humour, 
sentiment, ami style, but not more original 
in the matter of story than II A ocelli no. 
Its influence on early European literature 
was prodigious. Chaucer anil Shakes- 
peare in England were greatly indebted 
to it for incidents and plots; while In 
Franco Boccaccio had a number of dis- 
tinguished imitators, in his own country 
his Inituence was so overwhelming that 
for some centuries It. novelists could do 
nothing more tluyn at* « mpt to copy him. 
The prin. of these imitators are Franco 
Saechetti, Ser Giovanni. Mass norm di 
Salerno, s-'abadino dell! Arienti. Agnolo 
Firenzuolo, Luigi da Porta, Molza. Gio- 
vauni Hrovio, Girolamo Parabosco, Marco 
Cadcmostc da Lodi. ami Giovanni Girnldi 
Cinthio. Ointhio was the greatest favour- 
ite of all the It. novelists with the Kliza- 
bethan dramatists. Besides these we may 
mention Antonio Francesco 11 razz ini. Strn- 
purnlo. and ltandello. A very different 
class of fiction is the spiritual romance. It 
originated In the bosom of the Church. 
The first of the series is Bartaam and j 
Josaphat, but by far the greatest work of I 
the kind produced during the Middle Ages ! 
is the Legenda A urea, or Golden Legend. ! 
Besides these may be mentioned a species ! 
of spiritual talc, the Contes Derots, pro- J 
valent in I ranee during the twelfth ; 
and thirteenth centuries, which was 
written by monks. i 

Romance of the sixteenth ani> i 
Seventeenth Centuries.- During the i 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries four 
different kinds of N. were cultivated: 
(l) the comic romance. (2) the political 
romance, (3) the pastoral romance, (4) 
the heroic romance. • 

Comic Romance substantially begins in 
modern times with Rabelais (q.r.), styled 
l) v Sir Win. Temple the * Father of Ridi- 
cule.’ Rabelais, in his inimitable bur- 
lesque romance, scoffs (with the tone of a 
sceptic, however) at the voces of the clergy, 
tiio crooked ways of politicians, and the 
jargon of philosophers. The next, re- 
markable romance of a comic nature is the 
Vita di rtertoldo (101 Hi of Julio Cesaro 
Croce, a work recounting the humorous 
and successful exploits of a clever but ugly 
peasant, which for two centuries was as 
popular in I Lily as Robinson ('rusoe or the 
Pilgrim's Progress in Knglund. A few 


years later appeared Don Quixote (1605) 
(see Cervantes), in which ‘war to the 
knife* was proclaimed against the ro- 
maucos of chivalry. Almost contempor- 
aneous with Don Quixote was another 
Sp. romance, Matteo Aleman’s Life of 
Guzman Alfarache (1509, trans. 1623) 
which gave birth to a host of Sp. romances 
with beggars and scamps for heroes, of 
which the best is the Lazarillo de Tormes 
(1586) by Diego do Mendoza. In the 
following century France produced, 
among others, Scarron’s Homan comi/jue 
(1651-57) and Fur6ti6re*s Roman bour- 
geois (1666). 

Political Romance. — The earliest of the 
series is the Utopia (1516; first trans. from 
original Lat. into Eng. 1551 ) of Sir Thomas 
More; next comes the Argenis of Barclay, 
pub. in 1621 ; and to the same class belong 
a variety of Fr. romances, of which by far 
the most famous is the Tttemaque (1699) 
of Fcnelon. 

Pastoral Romance..— The first important 
work of the kind is the Arcadia (1506) of 
Sannazzaro. written in It. it was fol- 
lowed by the Diana ( 1559) of Montemayor, 
written in .^p., sev. of the episodes of which 
are borrowed from the It. novelists, while 
Shakespeare has in turn directly taken 
from it the plot, of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (1623) as well as some of the most 
amusing incidents in his Midsummer 
Sight's Dream (1600). In this class may 
be included also rdr i’hilip Sidney’s 
Arcadia (1590). 

ID fair Romance. — The first of this 
henvv "Cries was the Pinexandm (1632) of 
Marin 1c Roy de Gomberville. His sno- 
<T«NM>r, La Calprouede, wrote C nssandre 
(10 \ ols. . 1644- 0). Cleopdtre (12 vols., 
1647 IT. >. and Pharamond (1602). But the 
most prolific of the school is Mile de 
s*cud£ry. whose prin. romances are 
Artumcne ou le grand Cyrus (1648-53); 
Clehe (1654 01); Ibrahim , ou l* Must re 
liassa (1661): Ihstoire romainc , and 
Almahide (1661 63). 

Novel* a\u Romvnues of the Eioh- 
ti enth Century.- The two European 
nations that most brilliantly distinguished 
themselves in the dept, of fiction during 
this century were England and France. 

English Prose. Fiction. — During the age 
of Elizabeth and her immediate successors, 
l he imaginative genius of England, from 
various causes, hail taken an almost ex- 
clusively poetical direction, and. with the 
exception of Sidney’s pastoral of Arcadia 
(1590) and Bun van’s Pilgrim’s Prognss 
(1678), we meet with nothing in the shape 
of a N. or a romance for 100 years, it 
! is certain that, at the beginning of the 
! eighteenth century England was entering 
i mi the most prosaic, unimaginative, and 
i unheroical period of her hist. Its ehara.- 
1 1 eristics are faithfully reflected in most of 
i its novels, which possess a great, historical 
i value apart altogether from their literary 
1 merits. The first name that occurs is that 
of the notorious Aphra Behu. the greater 
number of wImho novels, of which Orotmokv 
(1678) is the bcv. ^ known, appeared towards 
the close, of the reign of Charles XL But 
tiie first, novelist of great geniu- belonging 
« to the now era is Daniel Defoe. tlu» father 
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of modern Eng. prose fiction In whose 
writings — The Adventures of Captain 
Singleton (1720), The Fortunes of Moll 
Flanders (1722), The History of Colonel 
Jack (1722), etc. — the coarse, homely, un- 

S oetioal, but vigorous realism of the time 
i strikingly apparent. Robinson Crusoe 
(1719) is the finest and the most famous 
of all that class of fiction which was 
extensively cultivated in both France and 
England. After Defoe comes Samuel 
Richardson, with Pamela (1740), Clarissa 
•(1747), and Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 
Fielding thought Richardson untrue to 
nature and wrote his first N. Joseph 
Andrews ( 1742) as a burlesque on the style 
of his predecessor. Like his subsequent 
performances, Tom Jones (1748) and 
Amelia (1752), it represents society as 
Fielding’s sharper eyes saw it — on the 
whole gross, vulgar, and impure. T. G. 
-Smollett writes in the same spirit as 
Fielding. His chief works are Roderick 
Random (1748), Peregrine Pickle (1751), 
The Adventures of Ferdinand Count 
Fathom (1753), and Humphry Clinker 
(1770). Richard Sterne exhibits a genius 
so whimsical, peculiar, and original that 
it is almost Impossible to class him with 
-any of his contemporaries. 

In 1766 appeared Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, in which a change for 
Uie better, from a moral point of view, is 
first noticeable. With l ho exception of 
Richardson, all the novelists above men- 
tioned are usually described as humorists. 
The pub. of Percy’s Rcliques ro-awakened 
an interest in the age of chivalry and 
romance. Tho first of the modern ro- 
mantic school was Horace Walpole, whoso 
Castle of Otranto appeared in 1769. He 
was followed by Clara Reeve, the author- 
ess of The Old English Huron (1777); but 
the greatest genius in this line was un- 
doubtedly Mrs. KadclifTe, whose Mysteries 
of Udolpho (1794) and other works were 
once abundantly imitated. Her ablest 
successors were Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
author of The Monk (1795), and Charles 
Robert Maturin, author of Fatal Ven- 


geance , or the Family of Mon tori o (1807). 

Romance in which the Incidents, though 
Natural, are purely Imaginary. — This class 
-corresponds with the modern conception of 
the N., and probably had its prototype in 
Zayde (1670) and La Princesse de CUves 
(1678) by Mme La Fayette; but the first 
great name that adorns it is that of 
Marivaux, whose Vie de Marianne (1731) 


.and Paysan Parvenu (1735) were long in 
high favour. Next to Marivaux comes the 
Abb6 Prtvnst, chiefly remembered by 
, Manon Lfsraut (1731). Other writers 
belonging more or less strictly to the same 
dlv. are Mine Riccoboni and Rousseau. 

Humorous and Satirical Romance. — Hy 
far the most celebrated specimens of this 
kind of fiction are the Liable hoitevx 


(1707), the Gil bias (1715-35), and Le 
Racheller de Salamanr/ue ( 1 7 36) of Le Sage. 
Voltaire may Mrly claim to rank among 
these in virtue of his Zadig (1748), 
J/Ing&nu (1757), C undid e (1759), and La 
Princesse de Habylone (1768). 

Fairy Tales, etc. — Tlifc Immediate fore- 
runner and prototype of the Fr. fairy tales 


was the PenlamcrorCe (1788) of Signor 
Dasile. This attracted and stimulated 
the fanoy of Charles Perrault, whose 
Histoires ou contes du temps pami ap- 

S eared In 1697. His prin. successors were 
tie Comtesse d’Aulnoy, Mme Murat, and 
Mile de la Force. 

Prose Fiction op Germany during 
the Eighteenth and earlier Nine- 
teenth Centuries. — Towards the close 
of tho century writers became more 
numerous, and as the literary activity 
of many of them continued on till the 
first or second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it will be most convenient and 
natural to treat both centuries together. 
The first eminent Get. novelist of this 
period was Wieland (Gesrhichte des 
Agathon , 1766-67, and Oberon , 1780). 
The prin. names of novelists influenced 
by Richardson and FJelding arc August 
la Fontaine, Wetzel, Maler, Mttuer, 
Schulz, and Hippel. Almost contem- 
porary with these there flourished for 
a brief period (1780-1800) a school whose 
works had their poetic counterpart in 
Schiller’s Die Railber (1781). The chief 
writers of this Sturm und Drang period 
are Cramer, Spiers, Scldenkcrt, and 
Veit Weber. Alone and far above all 
others in abundance and originality of 
fancy, humour, and pathos, towers Jean 
Paul Richter {Quintus Fixlein , 179(5). 
Apart from all schools stands Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (q.v.), whose Ns. 
( Die Leiden des jungen Wert hers, 1774, 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre , 1795-96, Die 
Wahlrcrwandtschaften , 1809, Wilhelm 

Meisters Wundcrjahrc. 1829), as well as his 
poems, are pootico* philosophic efforts to 
represent, perhaps to solve, the great facts 
and problems of human life and destiny. 
Wilhelm Meister became the prototype of 
the romantic N. an(Wolluencod in par- 
ticular Franz Stcrnbalds Wandemngen 
(1798). by Ludwig Tieck, and Wacko- 
wilder, and Novalis’s Heinrich von 
Ofierdingen (unfinished, pub. among his 
JVorks. 1802). Other distinguished names 
are those of Do la Motti Fouqnd, Adclbert 
von (Jhamisso, Achlm von Arnfm, Clemens 
Rrcntano, and K. T. A. Hoffmann. 

riOMK English Fiction of the Nine- 
teenth Century.— - The century began 
with tho ironical, perceptive genius of 
Juno Auk ten, but her immediate influence 
was annulled by Scott's Wavorley Ns., 
which set tho fashion for historical 
romance throughout Europe. Though 
he hod some antecedents, including Maria 
Edgeworth’s picture of Irish life in Castle 
Rackrent (1800), Scott nmy be said to 
have been the real inventor of the his- 
torical N. Possessed at once of far 
greater antiquarian learning, imaginative 
genius, sound sense, abd instinctive 
taste than any qf his ‘rc&nantic’ prede- 
cessors, he knew precisely what to shun 
and whut to choose. Tho political re- 
action that took place in Britain showed 
itself in literature too, And Sir Walter 
Scott was Its grandest representative. 
He strove to delineate tho past as it 
seemed in the eyes of men who were 
dubious of tho present and afraid of the 
future. The overpowering genius of 
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Scott necessarily led to endless imitation. Goncourt and Alphonse Daudet, but 
but the only one of his followers who holds naturalism was not formulated into a 
a tolerably good position in literature is theory of art until Emile Zola did so. 
G. P. R. James. Galt and Wilson por- He and De Maupassant were responsible 
traycd aspects of Scottish life which the for the spread of naturalism throughout 
author of Wavtrlty (1814) had passed over. Europe, evidenced in the Norwegian 
After Scott Bulwer (Lord) Lytton de- August Strindberg, in the Ger. social Ns. 
veloped romantic and historical Action, of Spielhagen, Theodor Fontane, Otto 
but his domestic Ns. reflected Jano Ludwig ( Zwischen Tlimmel und Erde, 
Austen's belated influence on the popular 1855), J. Gotthelfa, and Gottfried Keller 
taste. Her powers of observation wero (JJer griine Heinrich, 1851-53), and in the 
inherited by George Eliot, who iu 1858 Sp. realist, Jos6 Marla de Perda, followed 
pub. in two vols. Scenes of Clerical Life, by Armando Valdes. In the It. N. Fr. in- 
Her later Ns. entitled her to rank as ono fluence is recognisable. The chief of the 
of the three great Eng. novelists of the It. realist school is Giovanni Verga, whose 
nineteenth century. The other two, most prominent followers were Luigi 
Dickens and Thackeray, brought the Eng. Capuana, De Roberto Fogazzuro, and 
social N. to its zenith and with their work D’Annunzio, all of whom also achieved 
may bo linked the philanthropic Ns. of European reputations, though their talent 
Mrs. Gaskell and the ‘ Barsetshire Ns.’ is more romantic than that of their con* 
of Anthony Trollope. Among much temporaries. In England the influence 
talented and individual work may bo of the Fr. naturalists is seen especially 
noted the nautical Ns. of Marryat; the in the works of Arnold Bennett, but 
political Ns. of Benjamin Disraeli; the the Eng. social N. is indigenous, and 
sporting and military Ns. of Charles has tended towards sociological study — 
Lever; the brilliant ‘muscular Christian* witness the work of II. G. Wells and John 
Ns. of Charles Kingsley; the ‘governess Galsworthy. The Eng. N., a fact which 
Ns.,* as they have been aptly denominated Flaubert deplored, is loose in structure, 
of Charlotte Bronte; the ‘school' novels and in this respect is allied more with the 
of Thomas Hughes and Dean Farrar: and Russian N. than with the Fr. 
the ‘sensational* Ns. of Wilkto Collins, The first part of Tolfltov*s War and 
Miss Braddon, and o'bnrs. other authors Peace appeared in 1865 and the N. was 
not less eminent are Mrs. Oliphant and completed four years later. Realism, 
Charles Iteade. One novelist of this which in W. Europe was a moral revolt 
period stands apart from his contem- against untrue romanticism, was, in 
poraries: Thomas Love Peacock, who Russia, a natural growth free from theoris- 
invented a N. of shadowy characters, ing, being present before Tolstoy in Gogol 
containing irony, and conversation, and a and Turgeniev, aud after him in Gon- 
mockery of romantic excesses. charov and Dostoievsky. The eontribu- 

Tendknciesj in the European Novel tion of tho Russian novelists, epitomised 
is the Second Half of the Nineteenth in Tolstoy, is in the shift of emphasis from 
Century. — At the century’s beginning, tho physiological to the psychological, 
in addition to the lyrical and personal Though Tolstoy was Russia’s greatest 
romances of F. R. Chateaubriand and novelist it was Turgeniev who influenced 
Mrne de Sta£*l, the Fr. N. f in tho hands of j European literature most, since he com- 
De Vigny, Victor Hugo, and, in its decline. | hined Knysian concentration on tho 
of Dumas p£*re and Eugene Sue, was i psychology of his characters with Fr. 
mainly historical. The influenco of artistry and compactness of form. By 
Goethe and the Ger. romance was maui- this fusion Turgeniev may be said to have 
Tested in France in the Idealistic Ns. of I bridged effectively tlio gap between W. 
George Sand. Then, with a greater j and E. European literary currents, 
admixture of realism, come the Ns. of j Henceforward novelists tended to follow 
Honor6 de Balzac, who set out to give ; a general European pattern and to divorce 
an exact picture of contemporary man- themselves more and more from their 
ners. Allied to him in the ‘ realist * I national background. Turgeniev had 
school are Stendhal and Prosper M6rim6e, j direct literary descendants In the Amer. 
while tho second half of tho century i» I Henry James and the Eng. John Gals- 
dominated by Gustave Flaubert, who worthy: and has strongly influenced 
succeeded in fusing tho romantic and the contemporary Eng. novelists, notably 
realistic. He, like Balzac, portrayed the Rosamond Lehmann aud Charles Morgan, 
physical environment, of life as tins deter- The more violent treatment of Dosfcoi- 
miuing factor in character, and from ids evsky has lieen adapted completely and 
work derives the modern X. as a conscious successfully only by 1). H. Lawrence, 
artistic form. Before Flaubert and his although his style has influenced other 
contemporaries tho only comparable writers in lesser degrees. The emphasis 
author is Jano Austen, who is their equal on the psychological seconded by the 
in form. From Flaubert arc descended growth of scientific psycho-analysis was 
directly such later Eh<g. writers as George 1 the dominant feature iu the work of 
Moore, and others who reveal more or less many other late nineteenth -and twentieth- 
directly the influence of the Fr. natural- century novelists: In England these 
istio movement from Flaubert to Zola are included Hardy, Meredith . Joyce. Aldous 
Hardy, Hissing, and Conrad. Leaving Huxley, and Virginia Woolf; in France 
aside a romantic recrudescence by fol- Anatole Fran*^, Gide, B&rrto, Mauriao, 
lowers of Georgo Sand — Feuillet, Cher- and Proust; in Germany Thomas Mann 
buliez. and Fromentln — tho naturalist aud Jooob Wassermann; in Austria 
N. was further developed bv tho brothers Stefan Zweig; in Russia, Tchekov, Gorki, 
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and Pilm&k; and in Spain PGrez G aid os 
and Azorin. 

The internationalisation of the N., for 
which Turgenicv must be held primarily 
responsible, has been one of the most 
remarkable features of twentieth-century 
development, especially In England. 
Previously novelists had been susceptible 
to foreign influences, but their work had 
usually retained a distinctively national 
stamp. From about 1 880 onwards this is 
gradually changed. In Hardy and Mere- 
dith foreign influence is not allowed to hide 
a fundamentally Eng. creation. Hardy 
possessed the breadth of vision of Flaubert 
and Balzac und the psychological Interest 
of Tnrgenicv: but ho remains supremely a 
descendant of the Shakespearian school of 
tragedy. In many of Meredith’s works, 
such as The Egoist, the influence of 
Tnrgenicv and the Fr. school is very 
marked : but the connection between such 
Ns. and the Eng. Restoration tradition 
of the comedy of manners is retained. 
But later writers frequently dismiss or 
overlay such foundations. The works of 
Virginia Woolf, Gidc, Lawrence, and 
Joyce owe comparatively little to the 
country of their authors’ birth. Eng. 
novelists have been particularly affected 
by foreign trends; in Russia and Germany 
the N. has retained a much more national 
flavour. It has been suggested that by 
the nineteen -thirties Eng. novelists were 
borrowing from the fund of European 
ideas more than they gave; but con- 
temporary novelists, such as Maugham, 
have maintained a distinctive Eng. 
school, while absorbing the best of foreign 
ideas and forms. Many outstanding 
novelists, however, have continued to rely 
heavily on European, particularly Fr.. 
tradition: of these Charles Morgan has 
been the most successful, ami his books 
are possibly more widely known in France, 
the country of his literary adoption, than 
in England. 

The Modern Ncukl. — Since other 
classes of imaginative literature, both the 
drama ami some kinds of poetry, are so 
closely akin to the N. It is not easy to 
discuss fundamental questions regarding 
the N. without trenching upon matters 
relating to these other classes. Thus the 
sEneul, The King mid the Book , and The 
Dy vasts tire essentially Ns. in verse and, 
apart from points of poetic technique, any 
discussion of the N. In general applies 
as validly to them us, for example, to 
War and Peace and Martin Chvzslewit. 
If the ,\. is merely 4 a long story usually in 
prose.’ can there be any value in a dis- 
cussion either of its form in general or of 
its tendencies? Or again, if its form is 
not limited, as is that of the drama, by 
conditions of presentation, why should it 
have a form at all! Generally speaking, 
as Mr. Percy Lubbock has shown in his 
book on the N. (The Craft of Fiction , 
1921), novelist^ have never paid any un- 
due regard to form, and the whole course 
of European fiction shows that the main 
preoccupation of the novelist who has a 
Htory to tell is to tell it and to use any form 
which seemed to him to be the most 
suitable vehicle for conveying his inten- 


tion. This would certainly seem to be 
true of the Ns. of the last century, and In 
this connection it is probably misleading 
to spoak of the ‘modern* or contemporary 
N. when that term should, strictly, 
include only the works of a few writers 
who have attracted notice from profes- 
sional critics on account of some con- 
spicuous quality or even want of quality, 
hut accompanied by some creative force: 
and some prominent critics are agreed 
that if vague ethical or sociological con- 
siderations are allowed to override 
irsthetic considerations the whole art of 
the N. is in danger of dissolution, particu- 
larly as the Aesthetic is the primary 
consideration for by far the greater 
number of Ns. produced. Much that is 
ill-founded and conflicting has been said 
by both critics and novelists about the 
relation of the N. to life, for truth to life 
means different things to different readers 
and most readers have a sure enough grasp 
of life through reflection upon experience 
not to be at ail likely to turn to fiction 
for further instruction. The collapse of 
the X., as indeed of other forms of litera- 
ture in Germany and Italy In the past 
decade or more, is an eloquent commentary 
on the results of the interference with art 
by totalitarian govs, making use of intimi- 
dation and control of production in order 
to force upon artists the attitude that 
they regard as p roper. 

The twentieth -century European N. is 
distinguished by variety ami licence of 
experiment. The novelist has become t ho 
purveyor of life’s experience for the bene- 
fit of those whose experience is limited, 
and this has approximated fiction to 
journalism (not in a derogatory sense). 
It lias been well said that H. U. Wells was 
a pioneer in the attempt to transform the 
N. into an intellc{£ual clearing-house. 
The result of this attempt has been to 
bring into vogue the unsynunctrical or 
shapeless N. Wells’s later Ns. and those 
of Proust, Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and 
Dorothy Richardson and, in America, 
Win. Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, and 
many others (see next section) are 
amorphous in the sense that they all 
show a strong tendency to free the art 
of N. -writing from the accepted canons of 
plot and dialogue so ms to give scope for 
altogether wider activities. The element 
of justification in this ‘shapeless’ con- 
struction was that the ’realism* or 
‘naturalism ’ of the older Ns., such os those 
of Zola, the Goneourt brothers, George 
Gissing, and Arnold Dennett, was not 
really true to life. Hence this reaction to 
ultra-realism and the N. which pretends 
1o reveal the ‘stream of consciousness. ‘ 
i.r. the N. which alms at. getting rid of 
everything that might Stand between 
the reader and the reflections in the 
character’s mirrof #f consciousness. But 
Ibis experimentation went to extreme 
lengths, us in Joyce’s Ulysses (1922) in 
which the 4 recurrent themes ’ and 4 internal 
rhythms ’ seem to have no permanent value 
(see further under Joyce, James). The 
Voyage Out (1915) and other Ns. of Vir- 
ginia Woolf reveal a world of radiance and 
a high degree* of sensitiveness, emotional 
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and intellectual, yet are often fragmentary- 
in presentation and wanting in continu- 
ity of narrative. But in these ‘ shapeless ’ 
Ns. the characters seem to have no exis- 
tence outside the author’s mind. A t least 
the characters of Wells, Galsworthy, 
Bennett, and Conrad were substantial. 
Proust’s method attracted many copyists 
after his death in 1822. His long con- 
tinuous N. A la recherche du temps perdu 
< trails, as Remembrance of Things Past , 
1813) is a highly subjective work, which 
explores consciousness regardless of time 
sequence and with a leisurely reflective- 
ness. His characters’ solo aim seems to be 
to ‘All an infinite void of leisure with tbo 
satisfaction of insignificant appetites and 
the stimulation of largely artificial 
emotions.* The reader is indifferent to 
their fate, for their whole world dissolves 
into complete passivity, aimlessness, and 
futility, llow different from the state 
of positive anxiety with which one follows 
the fortunes of the characters in a N. by 
Fielding, Trollope, or Hardy. Twentieth- 
century naturalism may be said to have 
ended with Arnold Bennett’s Riccyman 
titeps (1823); but the Ns. of the 'shapeless 
school' which displaced it and seek realism 
in form rather than in content can hardly 
be condemned because they so far evade 
life as to avoid tnc antral issues of our 
age, such as the threatened disintegration 
of society in the Fascist-Communist 
struggle. The day of the experimentalist 
may be said to bo always dawning, but 
that of the traditionalist can never be 
said to be definitely past. Joseph 
Conrad was an experimentalist in a 
traditionalist framework. By contrast 
with his introspective brilliance Hugh 
Walpole was a mechanical traditionalist, 
painstaking, solid, undistinguished. E. M. 
Forster, in method, is a mid -nineteenth - 
•■ontury novelist, displaying an orderly 
unfolding of story and character. Imag- 
ination the most powerful element in his 
universe. Life as ho secs it is supremely 
strange and it is only through the imagina- 
tion that man can hope to penetrate its 
mystery. Sentimentality, which is per- 
vasive in Virginia Woolf, is idealistic and 
incidental to Forster; while half-hearted- 
ness about sexual love may bo said to be 
another impression made by both these 
novelists. A. I\ Herbert’s The lVatcr 
Gypsies (1930) is, in form, traditional, but 
has much in it that is fundamentally true 
to life. Its method is in sharp contract 
with that of 1). H. Lawrence, whose X., 
Lady Chatterley's Lover (1928), illustrates 
the author’s constitutional inability to 
deal dispassionately with certain emo- 
tional relationships (sec further under 
Lawuemck, Uayih 11f,kbkrt). Markedly 
different from the Ns. of the experimen- 
talists is the work of such writers as J. B. 
Pricstlev, whose The Good Companions 
(1829) is a reversion to the hurly-burly of 
Dickens’s world; G. B. Stern, whose 
Tents of Israel (1924), a ‘family chronicle* 
N., has fow superiors iu that category; 
and Tennysou Jesse, whoso The lacquer 
Lady (1929) is remarkable for vivid 
portrayal of varied experiences. The Ns. 
of Aldous Huxley scein to stand alone — 

K.E. <l 


devastating satires with something of the 
unemotional precision of the analytical 
chemist. His Point Counterpoint (1928) 
and Antic Hay (1923) are essentially the 
Ns. of a moralist who is out to expose by 
the process of stripping off the masks of 
falsity and cant, the ugliness of bohemian- 
isin and other aspects of contemporary 
life. Wyndhara Lewis suggests that all 
art to-day is in fact satire. Thus lie 
assumes that the Arner., Faulkner, is a 
‘fierce moralist, who operates upon the 
satiric plane, armed with sardonic 
weapons of aggression against the victims 
of his ethical rage,' and it is obvious that 
his own Ns. are of this genre . In this 
period too there wore occasional success- 
ful essays in the field of fantasy, such as 
David Garnett’s Lady into Fox (1922) and 
Sylvia Warner’s J^olly Willowes (1926). 

The aftermath of the First World \\ ar 
brought Ns. of disillusionment such as 
Erich Bemarque’s Tm Westen Nichts 
Neves Itrans. as All Quiet on the Western 
Front, 1929); Richard Aldington’s Death 
of a Hero (1929), C. E. Montague’s Dis- 
enchantment (1922) and H. M. Tomlinson’s 
All Our yesterdays (1930)- -hooks of very 
varying literary quality but all alike a 
protest against war, without any attempt 
to exploit the social background as a 
cause of war. Among other novelists 
who have taken the war as their theme are 
Robert Graves, R. H. Mottram, Arnold 
Zweig, Josef llasek, and Herbert Read, 
whose Ns., unlike Tolstoy’s masterpiece 
of tiio Napoleonic wars, deal rather with 
particular experiences than with general 
truths. Few of them have rivalled Henri 
Barhusse's Le Feu (1916), which, in 
descriptive uuirativc, shirks nothing in 
the task of reflecting tlie fatigue, tedium, 
and horror of war. Two othor notable 
war Ns., Her Privates li’c, by Private 
1922 (Frederick Manning) (1930), and 
War is li ar, by Private X (1930), the 
former, perhaps, the best Eng. N. on the 
war, are the work of educated and imagina- 
tive men and not the unvarnished tales 
of characteristic private soldiers. Mot- 
train’s The Xtninish Farm (192 i), a dis- 
passionate nud detached war N.. Is more 
remarkable for its central character, who 
seems to typify the Fr. fanning womau 
in a war-scarred region throughout (he 
centuries, than for its narrative of experi- 
ences. H. E. lleade’s In Retreat (1925), 
on the Fifth Army, is pseudo -fictional. 
Robert Graves’s Goodbye to All That 
(1929), like Stephen Graham's Private in 
the Guards (1919), is a protest against 
military discipline and snobbery. The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa by Arnold Zwcig 
(1929) is a fine literary performance, 
vet its merit lios more in the travels of 
its unemotional hero than in its war 
Interest. Hawk's The Good Soldi t-r 
Schweik (1930) is an extmvangly comic 
satire on military tyranny and pomposity. 

In Germany, before tho Hitlerian 
regime, there was a literature of revolt, 
which include! the Ns. of Heinrich and 
Thomas Mann, Theodore Plivier. and 
Ludw’ig Kenu, most of it unknown in 
England. The Ns. of Heinrich Maun, tho 
acknowledged master of Wossermann and 

2 C 
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Feuchtwanger, portray a Germany In all 
Its recent vulgar prosperity in the decades 
preceding the First World War. Thomas 
Mann's Ns. are better known in England 
and America. His chief N. t Buddenbroo/cs 
(1901), may bo described as the Gor. 
counterpart of the Forsyte Sago. After 
the collapse of the Weimar Republic 
and the dawn of Fascism in Germany, 
came writers like Balder Olden, whose Ns. 
give true pictures of demagogy in the 
Fatherland; but such writers were either 
forced to escape or run the risk of intern- 
ment in a concentration camp. Ger. 
literature as a whole, following the Nazi 
condemnation of the Ns. of Remarque 
and Hanh Fallada, merely extols the law 
of the jungle. Thomas Mann, who left 
Germany in 1933 and became an Amer. 
citizen, pub. in 1948 Dr. Faustus . perhaps 
his greatest N. 

Soviet novelists are also circumscribed 
in their activities by the political outlook 
of the rogimo. Among the best -known 
of Ns. of the revolution and civil war 
are Sholokhov’s And Quid Flows the 
Don (1934) — familiar to Eng. readers — 
and Alexey Tolstoy’s Darkness and Dawn 
(1935), a picture of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia during and after the First World 
War. Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned 
(1935) is a masterly presentation of peasant 
life. Kataev’s Forutard, O Time (1931) is 
an example of the type of N. which pur- 
ports to reflect the tempo of the five- 
year plan. The Ns. of Ilya Ehrenburg 
picture the unhappy Russian intellectual 
of the old type who cannot adjust himself 
to the new standards of objectivity. 

The Second World War. apart from 
providing new material, did not greatly 
affect N. writing. New writers came to 
the fore and estab. ones produced new 
work. Among those deserving special 
mention are Graham Greene, a powerful 
writer on themes of a spiritual nature and 
great psychological insight ( Brighton Rock f 
1338, The Power ana the Glory , 1940, The 
Heart of the Matter , 1948); Evelyn Waugh, 
who is chiefly a satirist ( Brideshead Re- 
visited, 1947); Ivy Compton Burnett, 
Rosamund Lehmann, H. E. Bates, F. L. 
Green, Ilenry Greene, and Storm Jameson 
(The Moment of Truth, 1949). The tendency 
of the younger novelists was a concern with 
the deeper realities of life rather than 
with manners, and the school of James 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf has not found a 
great following. Of the older generation 
W. Somerset Maugham is the doyen, a 
member of the realist school and of great 
technical skill (Of Human Bondage, 1915, 
The Moon and Sixpence , 1919, Cakes and 
Ale, 1930). He also, in The Razor's 
Edge (1943), left the ironical social sceno 
for a deeper theme. Aldous Huxley has 
been drawn towards a sort of eclectio 
mysticism, exemplified in Time Must 
Have a Stop (1944), and Charles Morgan, 
leaving the philosophic heights of The 
Fountain <#$33 ), has written searching 
Ns. on moral problems (The Judge's Story, 
1948, and The River Line, 1949). Good 
work has also been dono by Elizabeth 
Bowen, Christopher Ishorwood, Nigel 
Balohln* and Gerald Bullett. 


Of Fr. novelists, the most outstanding 
are Andrd Gide (Les Faux Monnayeurs, 
1926), Georges Duhamel (Les Pasquiers, 
1933-44), and Francois Mauriao (A 
Woman of the Pharisees, 1946). 

Thk American Novel. — The epistolary 
N. of Richardson had its vogue in America 
with such authors as Sarah Morton and 
Hannah Foster, but the first professional 
novelist was Charles Drockden Brown, 
whose novel, Wieland, appeared in 1798. 
Ho reflects the theories of Godwin and 
tho Eng. revolutionaries, and bis books 
have the romantic realism of the European 
terror N. But his qualities arc American, 
and with Fenimore Cooper (The fjist of the 
Mohicans, 1826) romance and adventure 
became the substance of American fiction 
with influence in Germany and France 
and on the Eng. nautical N. The work of 
his followers (Neal, Thompson, W. G. 
Simms) culminated in the romances of 
Hermann Melville (Types, 1846, Moby 
Dick, 1851). In 1850 The Scarlet Letter 
appeared and Hawthorne’s romances from 
1850 to 1870 shared their popularity with 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s sentimental 
tales (Uncle Tom's Cabin, 1852). The 
short story of Bret Harte and his imitators 
obscured the N., but W. D. Howells and 
Henry James had begun writing, and in 
the eighties came a renaissance of the N. 
Howells was strongly affected by ha 
admiration for Tolstoy, whilo Zola’s i> - 
fiuence was also making itself felt. With 
the exception of historical romance in 
the manner of Stevenson (Mary Johnston, 
Winston Churchill, tho early Booth 
Tarkington), naturalism prevailed iu 
fiction (Edgar Howe, Ilamlin Garland, 
Henry Fuller, Ambrose Bierce, Stephen 
Crane, Frank Norris, and, in the twentieth 
century, Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood 
Anderson). Satira^f contemporary Am- 
erican life has found its exponents iu 
Sinclair Lewis and Faunio Hurst, while 
satire of a different order — an idealist 
reaction against naturalism — is found in 
tho work of J. B. Cabell. Cabell is a 
stylist; and delicacy of perception and 
expression characterises the New England 
school of fiction which, naturalist in the 
main with Henry James at its head, in- 
cludes important contemporary novelists, 
Willa Cather, Edith Wharton, and Joseph 
Ilergesheimer. Of a different order is the 
work of Thornton Wilder, who seeks his 
inspiration in the romantic post of tip. 
America or the Mg can isles. 

Contemporary American literature 
secTiifc to show that while critics are still 
debating the nature of the relation be- 
twoen fiction and social purpose, the largest 
reading public has, of Its own motion, 
enthusiastically sought t whole series of 
romantic novels of whieh the two most 
popular, Hervey .Allen's "Anthony Adverse 
(1933) and Margaflet Mitchell's Gone vrith 
the Wind (1936), have had dn international 
vogue. Among still living novelists, 
whose reputation seems most seourely 
founded in America, arb Sinclair Lewis, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Willa Cather; but, 
whereas the two first named belong 
definitely to the post-war era of the 102O*s, 
Miss Gather's realistic pictures of a re- 
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cently forgotten Amer. past belong to no 
school of Action and her My Antonia 
(1918) and The Song of the Lark (1915) 
are regarded as part of permanent Amer. 
literature, and this may also be true of her 
later books, even the somewhat experi- 
mental Death Comes to the Archbishop 
(1927). More recent writers of note 
include Ernest Hemingway, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Pearl Duck. Pearl Buck's 
novels of Chinese life, particularly The 
Uood Earth (1931), won for her the Nobel 
prize, she being the third Amer. to be so 
honoured (the other two being Sinclair 
Lewis and Eugene O’Neill). Ernest 
Hemingway and Erskine Caldwell have 
most distinctive styles and are noted for 
an ideology of Socialist affinities. Two 
of Caldwell’s best novels, Tobacco Hoad 
(1932) and God’s Little Acre (1933), as also 
many of his short stories, are concerned 
with the life of the depressed agric. classes 
of tho S. and arc instinct with grim realism 
and vivid creative imagination. Other 
novelists are John Steinbeck, whose Of 
Mice and Men , 1937, belongs to the robust 
school of Hemingway; Marjorie Kin nan, 
who writes of Florida life ; and Elizabeth 
Madox Heberts, who deals poetically with 
the* rural 8, Other well-known novelists 
are Thomas Wolfe, Dos Passos (42nd 
Parallel , 1930), Wm. Faulkner, Upton 
Sinclair (Oil, i927>, Thornton Wilder, the 
author of The Bridge of San Luis Hey 
(1927), and John Marquand (Wu'kford 
Point , 1939, So Little Time, 1944). 

See also Detective Stoky, The. 

See J. Dunlop, The History of Fiction , 
1814; Sir W. Scott, T he Lives of the 
Novelists , 1825; D. Masson, British Novel- 
ists and their Styles, 1859; W. Forsyth, 
Novels and Nowiists of the Eighteenth 
Century , 1871; E. Zola, Lcs Romanciers 
naturalistes. 1883; Sir W. Raleigh, The 
English Novel (to 1800), 1894; W. L. 
Cross, The Development of the English 
Novel , 1899; G. Saintsbury, The English 
Novel , 1913; H. James, Notes on Novelists , 
1914; G. von Lukiics, Die Thcorie des 
Romans, 1920; P. Lubbock, The Craft of 
Fiction , 1921: E. A. Baker, The History 
of the. English Novel. 192 1-39 ; G. Duhamol, 
Essai sur le roman, 1925; A. Thibaudet, 
Le Liseur dc romans , 1925, and Reflexions 
sur le roman, 1938; II. K. Prothoro (Baron 
Ernie), The Light Reading of our Ancestors , 
1927 ; W. Rehm, Geschichte des deutschen 
Romans , 1927; F. Mauriac, Le Roman,, 
1928; A. O. Ward, Twentieth-century \ 
Literature , 1928, and Literature of the \ 
Nineteen-Twenties, 1930; R. M. Lovett 
and H. S, Hughes, The Tf istory of the Novel 
in England , 1932; it. Ilatcher, (’reating 
the Modern American Novel, 1935; J’. 
Henderson, The Novel To-day , 1930; P. 
Valdry and others, Problbncs du roman, 
1943; A. Comfort, The $orcl and our Tims, 
1948; W. van O’OonnSr, Forms of Modern , 
Fiction , 1919;' \V. Allen, Reading a Novel , I 
1949; and W. Somerset Maugham, A 
Writer's Notebook, 1949. 

Novelise, see Justinian us, Flavius 
Anicius. 

Novello, Clara Anastasia (1818-1908), 
Eng. soprano singer, daughter of Vincent 
N., b. In Loudon and trained in Paris. 


She made her first public appearance in 
England In 1832, and from then until her 
retirement in 1860 she was regarded as one 
of the greatest vocalists in concert, opera, 
and oratorio, both in England and on the 
Continent. See her Reminiscences (1910), 
compiled by her daughter Con less a V. 
Gigliaccl. 

Novello, Ivor ( b . 1893), original name 
Ivor Novello Davies, b . at Cardiff, son 
of Clara Novello Davies (1861-1913), 
Brit, singing instructor, choral con- 
ductor, and founder and conductor of the 
Royal Welsh Ladies Choir. N. first 
appeared on the stage in 1921, but had 
already won some success as a song 
writer, Ills Keep the Home Fires Burning 
being very popular during the First World 
War. His musical plays and revues 
include Tabs and The House that Jack 
Built, and, as his own actor-manager, 
The Rat (written in collaboration with 
Constance Collier). His own plays Include 
The Truth Game (1928) and Symphony in 
Two Flats (1929); while other plays which 
he acted in and managed were Murder in 
Mayfair (1934); Glamorous Night (1935); 
Careless Rapture (1936); Crest of the Wave 
(1937); The Dancing Years (1939); Per- 
chance to Dream (1945); and King's 
Rhapsody (1949). He has also acted star 
parts in many films. 

Novello, Vincent (1781-1861), Eng. 
musician and composer, was b. in London, 
where he held posts as organist from 1796 
to 1822. Ho ed. tho Masses of ITaydn and 
Mozart, the works of Palestrina, and other 
fine music hitherto unknown in England. 
Ho composed a vast quantity of sacred 
music, and with his pub. of the first voi. of 
his original work in 1811 laid the foun- 
dation of the publishing firm of N. and 
Company. He was tho founder of 
Musical Times, and shared in tho foun- 
dation of the London Philharmonic 
Society. See M. Cowden -Clark, The Life 
and Labours of Vincent \ov€llo, 1863. 

November, eleventh month of the year, 
derives its name from the Lat. novem 
(nine), as, until the Julian arrangement, it 
was the ninth month of the old Rom. year, 
which began in March. There are thirty 
days In the month; the llth was con- 
sidered by tho Roms, as the beginning of 
winter, and the epulum Jovis (banquet of 
Jupiter) was held on the 13th. 

Novgorod, formally known as Veliki 
Novgorod (Great Novgorod), tn. of Russia, 
cap. of the N. Region of the R.S.F.S.R., 
aud formerly the seat of an archbishop of 
the Orthodox Gk. Church. Tho tn. is 
situated 119 in. S.S.E. of Leningrad, and 
lies on the banks of tike Volkhov, 2 m. 
from its sourco in Lake Ilmen. Pop. 
40,000. The kremlin, or citadel, is situ- 
ated on the north shore of the riv., and 
inofiides the cathedral of St. Sophia, which 
was built about the middle of the eleventh 
century. It fell into decay, hut was 
restored between 1893 and 1900. The 
Yaroslav Tower is historically connected 
with the common council, which used to 
meet there. There is also a monument 
erected to commemorate the thousandth 
anniversary of the foundation of Russia 
(built 1862). Another similar monument 
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was erected to perpetuate the repulse of 
Napoleon in 1812. Previous to the Tatar 
invasion N., with Kiev, was the chief centre 
of tho Russians. In 997 its inhab. ob- 
tained from their own prince, Yaroslav, a 
charter of self-government, and for five 
centuries this charter was regarded as 
tho chief written testimony of the inde- 
pendence of N. in its struggles with tho 
princes. The people of N. (who are said 
to have numbered 400,000 in tho four- 
teenth century, but it may be assumed 
that it was once over 100,000) selected 
their princes from tho sons of tlieir libera- 
tor Yaroslav, or some other branch of the 
family of Rurik. They carried on trade 
with the Hanseatic and Scandinavian 
cities, and colonised the basins of the 
northern Dvina. They also descended 
the Volga in the fourteenth century, and 
made trading expeditions as far as Siberia. 
Their pence was at last disturbed by their 
struggle against the Suzdal reign, followed 
bv the encroachments of the Swedes and 
O'ers. These invaders they repulsed in 
the battles of Ladoga (1*240) and Pskov 
(1*242). The marshes of their country 
prevented a Mongol invasion in 1240 -42. 
Ivan III. and his Muscovite followers in 
14. Mi attacked her after depriving her of 
two colonies: and she at last had to fight 
desperately for lier liberty, which she did 
with small success under Martho Borets- 
kaya, the mayor. Ivan III. entered N. 
ami deprived her of her charter. Ivan 
IV. (the Terrible) burnt the city in 1570, 
and put some 15.000 of its inhab. to the 
sword. 

Tn the Ger. invasion of Russia in 1941 
N. suffered great destruction. 

Novgorod-Syeversk, tn. of the Chernigov 
Region of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 110 ni. 
N.E. by E. thereof, on the r. b. of the 
llesna. Pop. 10,000. 

Novi, or Novi Ligure, tn. of Piedmont. 
Italy, In the.prov. of, and 14 in. S.E. of 
the city of, Alessandria. Weaving and 
the manuf. of silk goods are important 
industries. Pop. 21,100. 

Novice, person who, after a period of 
probation as a postulant, is admitted tn 
a religious order to he trained in tho 
religious life, with a view’ to becoming a 
professed member of the order. The 
period of training, called the novitiate, 
varies in length with different religious 
orders. 

Novikov, Nikolai Ivanovich (1744- 
1818), Russian author, b. at Avdotijno in 
tho gov. of Moscow, who founded a review 
at Moscow entitled- J iropisscts (the 
Painter) in 1769, and man lured tlio (Uizctte 
of Moscow. The review was suppressed 
in 1774. N. did not spare himself in 
endeavours to hnprn\e social conditions 
and to advance pu blic cd ucation. U e \yos 
imprisoned by Cutherinc II. in 1792, and 
was not released until the reign of Paul 1. 
His works include Library of Old Russian 
Authors , in SiLyols., and tho Dictionary 
of Russian fVnlers. 

No vio dunum, see Xkvkhb. 

Novi-Sad, cap. of Vojvodina Prov., 
Yugoslavia, 42 m. N.W, of Belgrade. 
There is an airport; cotton goods and 
pottery are made. Pop. 77,100. 


Novo, see Castklntjovo. 

Novocaine, synthetic alkaloid which in 
the form of its hydro -chloride, 

N 2 HC1, is widely used as a local anaes- 
thetic in dentistry, etc. It is much loss 
toxic than cocaine, which it has largely 
displaced. 

Novo-Cherkask, or Novo-Tcherkask, tn. 
of tho Rostov Region of the K.S.F.S.R., 
at the junction of the Don uml the Aksai, 
40 m. from the sea of Azov. Locomotives 
are made at N., and there is trade in wine, 
anthracite, timber, ami corn. Its new 
cathedral was completed in 1904. Pop. 
81,300. See also Eastern Front in 
Second World War. 

Novo-Georgievsk: l. Or Krylov, tn. in 
tlio Kirovograd Region of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., at tho junction of the Tyosmin and 
the Dnieper, 17 m. W.N.W. of Kremcn- 
chug, has a large trade in timber, grain, 
and cattle. Captured by the tiers, in the 
invasion of the Ukraine, it was recaptured 
by tho Russians in March 1944. Pop. 
about 15,000. 2. Or Modlin, fortress of 

Poland, 23 in. N.W. of Warsaw’, at the 
junction of the Narov and the Vistula. 
N. sustained severe sieges in 1813, 1830- 
1831, and in Aug. 1915. Taken by the 
tiers, in 1941, it was recaptured by the 
Russians in 1945. 

Novo-Moskovsk, tn. of the Dnepopet- 
rovsk Region of tlio Ukrainian S.S.R., 
10 m. N.E. of Dncpopetrovsk, on the It. 
Samara. Pop. 15,000. 

Novorossisk, seaport of the Krasnodar 
Tor. of the R.S.F.S.R., on the Black Sea, 
60 in. S.W. of Ekatcrinodar. has an ex- 
cellent natural harbour supplemented by 
a breakwater. There are four large 
cement works located on the harbour 
front. A mt. of raw material supply lies 
immediately baek of these plants, the rock 
being quarried and hauled down to the 
water’s edge for an average distance of 
2 km. Tlio largest of these plants was 
built fifty years ago by Fr. concessionaires. 
N. exports petroleum, w’hcat from the pre- 
( Caucasus, wheat ami timber from the 
Volga lands, and cement, and boxboard. 
Possession of the port was hotly contested 
In 1942 -43 (see further under Eastern 
Front; Russo-German Gamp a ion in 
Second World War). Pop. 95,300. 

Novosibirsk, cap. of the region of tho 
same name in the R.S.F.S.IL, is the centre 
of a coal -mining and an important in- 
dustrial tn. Pop. 405,600. 

Novo-Toherkask, see NOvo-Citerkahk. 

Novo. Zaporozhe, see Zaporozhe. 

Now! S61 (Ger. Neusalz), tn. of Silesia, 
Poland, on the Oder, 18 m. from Glogow 
(Glogau). There are inanufs. of yarn, 
paper, soap, and Iron. Pop. 16,400. 

Nowgong: 1. Dist. of Assam, India. 
Area 3898 sq. m. Pop. 710,800. 2. 

Cap. of the above Aist., on the Kalang It., 
60 ni, K. by N. of Gauhatu Pop. 5400. 
3. Tn. and cantonment of Bumlclkhand, 
India. Its college u’as es(ab. in memory 
of Lord Mayo. Pop. 6000. 

Nowshera, or Naushara, tn. and can- 
tonment of the N.W. frontier. Prov. 
of Pakistan, 25 ni. E. of Peshawar. Pop. 
7000. 

Noyes, Alfred (b. 1880), Eng. poet and 
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author, 6. in Staffordshire and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, began his literary 
career as a contributor to various maga- 
zines, among them Bluckwood*s, the 
Spectator , Fortnightly Review , the Book- 
man, the Cornhill , and the Nation . He 
has also written for Amer. pubs., and 
in Feb. 1913 left England for a tour in the 
U.S.A., whore ho lectured on poetry. In 
1914 he was elected to the professorship 
of modem Eng. literature on the Murray 
Foundation, Princeton Univ., resigning 
in 1923. His Torch-bearers is one of 
the very few recent attempts at epic 
poetry which have achieved any measure 
of success. It is an epic of man’s con- 
quest of scientific knowledge, and may, in 
this respect, be compared with Miss B. 
Sackville West’s epic The Land. Elgar 
and other composers have set scv. of Ids 
lyrics to music. In 1930 N. was received 
into the Rom. Catholic Church. Amo fig 
his works are The Loom of Years (1902); 
The Flower of Old Japan (1903); T he 
Forest of Wild Thyme (1905); Drake 
(1908); William Morris (Eng. Mon of 
Letters, 1908); The Enchanted Island 
and other Poems (1909); The Temple 
of Beauty (1910); Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern (1913V Rada (play, 1915); A 
Salute front the * l ret (1915); Walking 
Shadows (short stories, 1917); The Elfin 
Artist (now poems, 1920); Selected Verse, 
including ‘The Victory Ball* (1921); The 
Torch-bearers (an epic of scientific dis- 
covery), vol. i. — The Watchers of the Sky 
(1922); The Hidden Player (novel, 1924); 
Songs of Shadows-of-a- Leaf (lyrics, 1924); 
The Torch-bearers , vol. ii. — The Book of 
Earth (1925); Ballads and Poems (1927); 
7' he Torch-bearers , vol. iii. (1930, in one 
vol. 1937); The Unknown Hod (1934); 
Voltaire (1930); Orchard's Bay (1939); 
The Last Man (1940); The Edge of the 
Abyss (1944); Shadows on the Down 
(verso, 1945); and l'ortraits of Horace 
(1948). 

Noyes, John Humphrey (1811-80). 
founder of the Perfectionists, b. at Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, U.S.A. He eventually 
founded a community at Putney, the 
tenets of the sect being Communism in 
everything, including marriage. The sect 
afterwards went to Oneida, New York, but 
N. found himself iu dillieulties owing to Ills 
free ideas with regard to marriage. Hu 
wrote The Doctrine of Salvation from Sin 
explained and defined (1S43); The Bercan 
(1847); and History of American Socialism 
(1870). • 

Noyon, tu. in the dept, of Oise, Franee, 
67 m. N.E. of Paris. Its cathedral dates 
from the twelfth century, and was severely 
damaged by bombardment in the First 
World War. It has also a bishop’s palace. 
The chief industries arc sugar refining, 
tanning, and the musruf. of textile goods, 
chemicals, ahd sheet-iron. N. is the bp. 
of Calvin. Pop. 0600. See R. L. Steven- 
son, An Inland Voyage , 1878, and M. 
Aubort, Noyon et ses environs (Paris), 
1920. 

N.S.D.A.P., abbreviation for National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei , or 
Ger. Workers’ party. Set National 
Socialism. 


Nu, Nun, in Egyptian mythology, 
father of the eight anct. cosmic gods of 
Egypt at Hermopolis. A personification 
of the primeval waters containing the 
germs of all existence. Out of N., on the 
first day of creation, rose the sun-god in 
the form of Khepera. 

Nuba, black aboriginal people dwelling 
in the S.E. quarter of Kordofan, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, remarkably hetero- 
geneous in physical type and language. 
They are pagans, living in autonomous 
groups under the control of their meks and 
rain-makers and observing the cult of the 
spirits of the dead. Their prov., the N. 
Mis., like certain other inland parts of the 
S. Sudan, is most diflioult of access. The 
numerous rocky massifs, rising sheer from 
the plain, arc covered with thorny scrub 
and honeycombed with deep and intricate 
caves, and lie amid the swamps of the 
Upper Nile and Bahr-el-Ghazal rlv. sys- 
tems. There has been frequent trouble 
with the N. and various punitive opera- 
tions in the N. Mts. have been due to one 
or other of scv. causes or a combination of 
them, namely, inter-mt. feuds and pil- 
lagiug forays, attacks on Arabs or police or 
travellers in the plains, and refusal to pay 
taxes or hand over captives to the gov. 
Early in 1915 there were protracted 
operations against the N. mek, Feki Ali 
of Jabel Miri, who only surrendered in 
Nov. of that year. The problem of the 
rifles hold by the N. in their mt. fast- 
nesses is a dilllcult one and, it is said, will 
l»o solved only by time and the exclusion 
of all material that can be used for the 
making of gunpowder. In 1928, in order 
to facilitate administration, the N. Mts. 
prov. was amalgamated with Kordofan. 
See Sir II. Macmichael. The A nglo -Egypt- 
ian Sudan, 1934, C. G. and B. Z. Seligman. 
Vagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan , 1 932 ; ami 
S. F. Dadel, The Nuba: an Anthropological 
Study of the Hill Tribes in Kordofan , 1947. 

Nubeculaa Major and Minor, $eeM.AGEL- 

lvnic! clouds. 

Nubia, tract of country, \uth no precise 
limit, in N.E. Africa, anolcntly known as 
Ethiopia, and, broadly, lying between 
Egypt and the Gczira area. The ancients 
gave the name of Ethiopia to the W. bank 
of the Nile, from Meroc to the bend of tho 
riv. The name may have been derived 
from the Egyptian and Coptic Noub, or 
Gold, a name still retained in Wady 
Nouba, which extends from the frontier of 
Dongola, north of the Wady Seboua, 
above Bern. The tract between Seboua 
find Aswan is called tho Wady Kcnoiis. 
Diocletian removed hence a Libyan tribe, 
called Nobain*, to the dist. above Syeue to 
oppose tho Bleinmyes, who inhabited the 
W. desert, now held by the Ababdo and 
Bisbarcin Arabs. The modem inliah. of 
N. consult principally of Arabs, who 
invaded the country after tho rise of 
Mohammed, and merged with older races, 
the prin. tribes being the Djowabero and 
El Gharbyo, who inhabit from Asw&n to 
the Wady Haifa. 

An Egyptian Gov. expedition of 1931, 
which was led by W. B. Emery, excavated 
the llfth- and sixth -century tombs of 
the Bleinmyes, at Qustul and Ballana. 
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It seems that in the fourth millenium b.c. 
N. had been Inhabited by a people identi- 
cal with those of Egypt, lacking Negro 
characteristics and resembling the Temehu, 
or Libyans, of the VV. desert. Later the 
Libyans tended increasingly to settle in 
N. on the W. bank of the riv. By about 
2000 B.c. the fusion of these races bad 
produced a pop. resembling that of to-day 
in physical characteristics, while the 
rulers of Egypt had estab. garrisons and 
colonies In wliat is now Dongola prov. 
Under Seaostrix, Pharaoh of the twelfth 
dynasty, Korina was rebuilt as one of tho 
chief administrative centres of N. and it 
remained so till its destruction in 1600 
B.c. About 950 b.c. Libyans obtained 


But final disaster overwhelmed Merob 
about a.d. 350 at the hands of the Ethi- 
opian king of Axmn. From the third to 
the sixth centuries, when it was converted 
to Christianity, the S. part was a pagan 
and independent Nubian kingdom : it had 
been settled by the Blemmyes who 
inherited a great part of Meroitic culture. 
Northern N. became converted to Christi- 
anity in the sixth century and a form of 
Christianity based on the foundations 
laid by Juliarius and Longinus remained 
the official religion of N. until superseded 
by Islam 700 years later. It was probably 
in the sixth century that the tn. of Don- 
gola was founded and made liis cap. by 
Silko. a convert who stylod himself ‘ prince 
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nubia: the temple of isis philas 


A photograph tak<>n after the creation of the Aswda Dam, which caused the 
partial submersion of the island and its famous buildings. 


control In N. and there founded an inde- 
pendent monarchy with its centre at 
Napata, near the holy hill of Barkal (in 
Dongola). Kashta, a Llbyo -Sudanese, in 
the eighth century conquered Egypt as 
ter as Thebes. In 600 b.c. a Nubian king 
reoccupied the Delta, but soon afterwards 
was driven out by Assurbanipal, and in 
664 B.c. the Nubian dynasts had with- 
drawn beyond the cataracts. There they 
consolidated their power and for threo 
and a half centuries the Xapatan kingdom 
prospered from the swamps of the White 
Nile to the Aswan cataract. About 300 
B.c. the sovereignty passed to Merob 
(ff.t;.). The appearance, shortly before 
the beginning of * he Christian era, of the 
Rom. legions AT Ethiopia ended in tho 
destruction of Napata (23 b.c.) and hence- 
forth the two kingdoms of Napata and 
MeroS were again reunited under the rule 
of Mero6 after a period of Internecine strife 
In Ethiopia during which the ruling house 
at Napata had regained some influence. 


of tho Nubians and all the Ethiopians'. 
In a.d. 641 the ruler of Egypt sent 'Abdulla 
ibn Sa’ad with 20,000 men to invade N.. 
but they made no great advance and soon 
returned. A few years later 'Abdulla, 
as governor of Upper Egypt, again in- 
vaded N., destroyed Dongola, and con- 
cluded* a treaty with the Nubians which 
subsisted for some 600 years of varied 
observance. About the middle of the 
ninth century the period of Arab domina- 
tion in Egypt ended and the Mamelukes 
(q.v.) usurped power. The Immediate 
result was that uyge numbers of Arabs 
migrated southwards and settled among 
the Nubians and north of flKlfa they won 
over a proportion of the Nubians to their 
faith but further 8. they made no im- 
pression. Little more is recorded of N. 
until, about a.d. 1200, it was visited by 
Abu Salih, tho Armenian, who found that it 
oontained seven bishopries, including one 
at Dongola. But under Bey bars, the 
Mameluke imperialist, N. was laid waste. 
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Henceforth it could oiler but little resis- 
tance. The encroachments of the Arabs 
Increased each year. Sultan after sultan 
sent armies to capture slaves and plunder. 
The Christian barrier set up in the sixth 
century now Anally crumbled before the 
Arab hordes. In the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries the north- 
ern and central regions of the Sudan fell 
to the Arabs, and those of the older inhab. 
who were not forced into the S. fastuesses 
became merged with the Arabs, thus 
evolving tho characteristic type of the 
present day. 

The part of N. between Aswan and 
Wady Haifa is called Lower N., and is 
under Egyptian jurisdiction; Upper N. 
belongs to tho Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
The chief attractions of this country to 
travellers are the numerous temples and 
other anct. remains of the Egyptians, 
extending from Philse to the isle of Argo. 
These consist of the temple of Isis, in the 
Isle of Philee, founded by Noctanebo I., 
and continued by the Ptolemies; the 
temple of Deboud, built in honour of 
Amen Ha, by Ataramen, and continued 
by the Roms. ; Tafa or Taphls, the modern 
Kalabshe, built by Ramoses II.; the rock 
temple of Beit o W/»llv, recording the con- 
quests of the same monarch; Wady Haifa, 
built by Osertesen I.; the rock temple of 
Ibsamboul, built by Rameses II.; Gebel 
Addch, built by Horus of the eighteenth 
dynasty; I brim, built by Amenophes II.; 
Amadn, founded by Thothmes III.; 
(Uiersheh, Heboua, and l)errl, built by 
Rameses II.; Dakkoh, the anct. Pselcis, 
built by Ergamcnes; tho Colossus of the 
isle of Argo; and the Pyramids of Merod 
and Tanquassi. See also Ethiopia. See 
J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, 1819; 
E. A. Wallis Budge (ed.), The Egyptian 
Sudan, 1907, and Nubian Texts, 1909; 
Sir H. Macmichael, The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 1934; J. and A. Hamilton, The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from Within, 1937; 
R. L. II111, A Bibliography of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan from the Earliest Times to 
Vi 37, 1939; W. B. Emery, Nubian Trea- 
sure: An Account of the Discoveries of 
Ballana and Qustvl, 1918; and J. Spencer 
Trimtngham, Islam in the Sudan, 1949. 

Nuble, Inland prov. of Chile, im- 
mediately S. of lat. 36° S.. and crossed by 
long. 72" W. Wheat, wine, timber, and 
cattle are produced. Its cap. is Chilian. 
Area 5485 sq. m. Pop. 243,200. 

Nuoellus, in botany, the part sur- 
rounding the embryo sac in tlm uni- 
ovular ovaries of a plant. The N. is a 
mass of tissue and the embryo sac em- 
bedded in it contains an abundance of 
protoplasm and a number of small 
cells. Surrounding the N. are an inner and 
outer integument or envelopes of ovule. 

Nuceria, see NocEgA Inehhiore. 

Nucleus (Lat. nucleus , kernel; cf. nux, 
nut). 1. Astronomy : tho name given to 
the central portion of a comet. A bright 
comet consists of three portions, the star- 
like N., which fades by insensible grada- 
tions into the coma or nebulous haze sur- 
rounding it, and the tail, stretching in a 
direction away from the sun. The nuclei 
and comas of different comets vary in 


luminosity, but it is rarely that they can 
be separated by the naked eye. 

2. Biology : A N. is usually a spherical or 
ovoid body present in most living plant 
and animal cells, and playing an important 
role in their activity. The N. of cells of 
higher plants and animals is bounded by a 
fine membrane enclosing nuclear sap, and 
within which is a network, the reticulum, 
of fine linen threads carrying granules and 
knots of chromatin. One or more masses 
of chromatin, the nucleoli, are usually 
present within the N., and may function 
as a store from which chromatin can be 
drawn, or as collections of waste chro- 
matin eliminated during div. Nuclear 
div. initiates cell div. The chromatin 
aggregates as chromosomes, constant in 
number and form for each species of plant 
and animal. Half of each chromosome 
passes to each of the two daughter nuclei, 
thus ensuring equal distribution. Such 
div. is mitotic. Div. by constriction of 
the N. is amitotic. In fertilisation tho 
number of chromosomes is doubled by tho 
fusion of paternal and maternal nuclei, 
so sooner or later in the life hist, a reducing 
div. occurs, and in this tho paternal and 
maternal chromosomes are segregated, 
whole chromosomes passing to each 
daughter N. The N. controls metabolism 
and cell -wall formation ( see Cytology; 
Heredity). Bacteria and blue-green 
algm have no organised nuclei. 

Vhysics . — The existence of a 'unit* 
more fundamental than the atom was 
revealed by the experiments of J. J. 
Thomson in 1895, on the conduction of 
electricity through highly rarefied gases. 
This unit, named the electron, was found 
to carry u negative charge of electricity, 
and was a constituent of every atom. 
The net charge on a whole atom being nil, 
it was theoretically evident that there 
must also be a unit carrying a positive 
charge of electricity in the make-up of an 
atom. The products of the spontaneous 
disintegration of radioaotive atoms con- 
llrmod this conclusion, for while the 
/3-particles were found to be electrons, the 
a-particles were found to carry positive 
charges. The general nature of each and 
every atom was Anally discovered by 
B uth erf or d and his collaborators by the re- 
markable experimental method of Aring 
« -particles into atoms. Approximately 
1 in 10,000 a-particles was deviated 
from this straight course, and the 
manner of its deviation indicated that it 
had closely approached the positively 
charged component of the atom whose 
existence had been predicted theoretically. 
Moreover since tho vast majority of the 
‘shots’ aimed at the atom were not 
deflected, it was clear that this positively 
charged component occupied an exceed- 
ingly minute portion of the space taken 
up by tho atom, and that the atom con- 
sisted very largolv of empty space. E xaet 
computations led to the conclusion that 
every atom consists of a minute though 
relatively massive N. carrying a positive 
charge, and performing the function of 
the sun of a solar ‘system’ in which the 
planets are the electrons revolving rapidly 
in their distant orbits. Since the atom 
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as a whole is neutral, the positive charge 
on the N. is exactly equal to the sum 
total of the charges on the planetary 
electrons. Further the chemical and 
physical properties of an element were 
shown to depend on the charge on the 
N. of its atom. Evidence provided by the 
disintegration of radioactive atoms, sup- 
ported by further experiments of Ruther- 
ford and Blackett, led to the conclusion 
that atomic nuclei had a complex struc- 
ture. By bombarding nitrogen atoms, 
for example, with a-particles, Blackett 
showed that it is possible to break up 
these nuclei, that they then emit protons 
(positive units of elect rieity) and olectrons. 
Later wori' showed that other moms 
emitneut ms- particles which are electric- 
ally neutral, and have masses nearly 
equal to those of protons. The simplest 
atom, that of hydrogen, has a N. con- 
sisting of -one proton, round which a 
solitary electron revolves in a distant 
orbit. The next lightest atom, that of 
helium, has a N. consisting of two protons 
and two neutrons; it thus has a net 
positive charge equal to that of two 
protons, so that there aro two planetary 
electrons. The heaviest known atom, 
that of uranium, has no fewer than ninety- 
two electrons describing orbits round a N. 
having a net positive charge equal to that 
of ninety-two protons. Now the mass of 
an electron is very small, being about 
of the mass of the proton. Honce 
the mass of au atom is largely concen- 
trated in its N., and it might appear from 
the above that the helium atom would 
have four times the mass of the hydrogen 
atom; that the mass of any atom would be 
a simple multiple of that of the hydrogen 
atom. This is only approximately true, 
and the explanation of this apparent 
anomaly is foreshadowed by the recollec- 
tion of the fact that there is a third product 
of the spontaneous disintegration of the 
nuclei of radioactive ajmus, viz. y-rays. 
The theory of relativity teaches that 
radiation, too, possesses mass, so that tho 
nuclei of radioactive atoms lose mass in 
three ways: by the loss of a p-partielo (or 
electron), by tho loss of an a-partlclc (now 
known to be the N. of a helium atom), and 
by the emission of y-radiation. Similarly 
the fact that the mass of any atom is not 
a simple multiple of the mass of an hydro- 
gen atom is explained (as Jeans put it) by 
the presence of 4 a third ingredient which 
we may describe as electro -magnetic 
energy. We may think of this, although 
with something short of absolute scien- 
tific accuracy, as bottled radiation/ As 
is shown by their radioactivity certain 
types of atomic nuclei arc unstable, and 
disintegrate spontaneously with the 
emission of a relatively light component 
such as an electron or « particle. A few 
of the heaviest nuclei (e.g. those of 
uranium) disintegrate in a different way 
when bombarded by neutrons, breaking 
down into a fev$ parts with roughly equal 
masses. These processes of nuclear 
fission lead to the release of much greater 
amounts of energy than do ordinary 
radioactive changes, and* have been used 
in atomic bombs: they may in the future 


provide an important source of energy 
for peaceful uses as well. See also Atom 
and Atomic Theory ; Atomic Bomb. See 
E. R. Rutherford, Sir J. Chadwick, and 
C. D. Ellis, Radioactive Substances and 
their Radiations, 1930; and E. da C. 
Andrade, The Atom and its Energy , 1947. 

Nudd, or Ludd, deity of the Brit. 
Celts, confounded in later times with a 
legendary Brit, king of tho same name. 
Tradition has it that his temple stood on 
Ludgate Hill in London and that ho was 
worshipped chiefly at Lydncy in Glouces- 
tershire, whero the remains of another 
temple to him have been found with 
inscriptions mentioning him by name. 
His Irish equivalent Is Nuada Argctlam 
(N. of the Silver Hand). 

Nuddea, see Nadiya. 

Nueces, riv. of Texas. U.S.A. It rises 
in Edwards co., and flows into Corpus 
Christi Bay, gulf of Mexico, after a 
southerly and south-easterly eouso of 
315 in. It contributes largely to Irri- 
gation, draining an area of 1 9.000 sq. m. 

Nuer, tribe of tlie Nilotic sub-racial 
unit known as the Nilotes (7.?’.). The N. 
inhabit the swamp region on both sides 
of the W r hito Nile S. of its court uenee with 
the Uahr-el-Uhazal, and their ter., esti- 
mated at 20,000 sq. m. in area, lies betwoen 
that of the Shilluk (</.r.) and that of the 
Donka (g.n.) in M10 Upper Nile Prov. of 
tho Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. The N. pop. 
is about 450,000 and is prone to inter- 
tribal feuds. In 1917 Brit, troops wore 
sent into the N. country, as well as against 
tho l)inka. In Feb. 1928 the N. took 
to tho swainps blit were bombed out by 
the R.A.F. and surrendered. After 
this the Brit, authorities abandoned 
punitive patrols, and concentrated on 
road construction, tho creation of a 
neutral zone betweetF the N. and tho 
Dinka, and the provision of various 
civilising influences such as dispensaries. 
The solidarity of the tribe is secured by 
its clan organisation (sec on this under 
Nilotes) and a elan often gives its name 
to an area. N. life depends on cattle 
camps (wees), consisting of a nucleus of 
the dominant elan (dyel) owning tho area 
around which is gathered a host of 
strangers (ruZ), Le. folk who arc not 
members of the dyel , often husbands of 
the women of the clan who have not left 
the home of their fathers on marriage. 
Since marriage with a clansman is not 
allowed, girls must marry a stranger or a 
member* of the I)enka tribo. Children of 
these marriages grow up in tho maternal 
grandfather's homo; henco thoir descent 
is traced through their mothers (on tho 
kinship system of tho Nilotes gonorally 
see under N ilotkh). The N. differ from the 
Dcnka in their social -political organisa- 
tion; there is no tiivine king or rain- 
maker. hut, instead, a kwof rhuon or land 
chief who gives judgment On disputes, in 
collaboration with the old men of the clan, 
and awards compensation to tho injured 
party. Rain-making among the N. is of 
far less ritual importance than among 
either the Shllhik or the Denka. Fore- 
head scarring is, however, important; 
incisions are mode on a scale not found in 
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the other peoples and have much greater 
social significance. In their religion, 
Kwoth is the name for God, who is associ- 
ated with the firmament, but the word also 
denotes any spirit except 'ghost.* When 
the 'sons of Kwoth* or 'sky-spirits' enter 
into a man he becomes a prophet (pule). 
These sky-spirits are associated with 
certain natural phenomena or human rela- 
tions in much the same way as the gods of 
classical or Norse mythology, if with less 
subtlety. Thus I)cng. much the most 
powerful, is associated with sickness, Wiu 
with war, Col with thunder and lightning, 
Mabith with hunting, while the W. N. have 
adopted Nyakang (g.t>.) of the Shilluk 
as a son of Kwoth, having powers over 
fish. See H. C. Jackson 'The Nuer of the 
Upper Nile Province/ Sudan Notes and 
Records (vi.), 1923; E. E. Evans-Pritohard, 
Witchcraft. Oracles and Magic among the 
Aeande , 1937 (accounts of his expeditions 
to and work among the tribes of the 
S.W. Bahr-el-Ghazal, including the N.); 
and C. G. Scligman and Brenda Z. 
Seligman, Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic 
Sudan. 1932. 

Nueva Esparta, state of Venezuela, 
comprising Margarita and other is. There 
are pearl fisheries. Cap. La Asuncion. 
Pop. 69,200. 

Nueva Laredo, of entry into N. Mexi- 

co. on the Bid Grande, opposite Laredo. 
Texas. Cattle and cotton are raised in 
the dist., and some industries, including 
cotton textiles and soap -making, are 
carried on. Pop. 29,000. 

Nueva Leon, state of Mexico in the N. 
part of the republic, stretching from the 
Amer. border, 300 m. S., to the tropic of 
Cancer. It is practically all mountain- 
ous. Monterey, the cap., is a city of some 
185,800 inhab., entirely surrounded by 
mts. From Monterey there is a railroad 
to Laredo, another to the port of Tampico, 
and another to Matamoros on the Amer. 
frontier. The natural resources arc 
silver, lead, copper, gold (in small quan- 
tities), and oil (not yet developed). Manufs. 
include beer, iron and steel, glassware, 
furniture, cotton goods, shoos, and enamel 
ware. Area 25,134 sq. m. Pop. 541,100. 

Nueva San Salvador, see Santa Tecla. 

Nuffield, William Richard Morris, first 
Viseount (5. 1877), Eng. motor manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, b. at Wor- 
cester, and educated at Cowley vil. 
school, near Oxford, lie began business 
as a cycle-maker and repairer in a shed 
at Cowley, and later made motor-cycles. 
N. built his first motor-car in 1911*and, a 
year later, opened a car factory. The 
first 'Morris Cowley/ assembled not many 
years before the First World War, was a 
challenge to the whole Brit, motor market. 
At that time Brit, motor-cars were not in 
favour, almost the only reliable machine 
being a monopoly cd "the rioh. Morris 
(as he then wtw) cut his selling price and 
offered a dependable car at £165. To do 
this he had to open a new faotory, at 
Cowley, which had now become a town- 
ship housing hundreds of his employees. 
The First World War brought a temporary 
halt to the enterprise, and, in that period, 
N. made mine-sinkers. After the war he 
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made cars on mass-production principles. 
By 1925 the Cowley works were producing 

50.000 cars annually. In 1938 the fac- 
tories covered 120 ac. and employed 

16.000 persons. Just before the Second 
World War N. celebrated the sale of the 
millionth Morris car. His business was 
expanded by the purchase of the assets 
of Wolselcy Motors Ltd. for £730,000 in 
1927 and by the absorption of the Riley 
business. His success has been phenom- 
enal, and he will be remembered also as a 
philanthropist. By 1938 he had given 
£11,500,000 for researoh, education and 
charity, including £3,128,000 to Oxford 
Univ. alone, where he founded four 
medical professorships in 1937. Subse- 
quently be made a gift of no less than 
£10,000,000 to found one of the biggest 
charitable trusts ever conceived. This, 
the N. Foundation, will derive an ann. 
income of £400,000 to be devoted to 
medical research, the development of 
medical and health services, trade and 
industrial research, social studies, and the 
care and comfort of the aged. By 1943 
he had presented out of his private purse 
something approaching £26,000,000. He 
was created baronet in 1929, baron in 
1934, and viscount in 1938, and received 
honorary M.A. and D.O.L. degrees from 
Oxford Univ. 

Nuffield College, research college of 
Oxford Univ. endowed by Viscount 
Nuffield ( q.v .) on Oct. 8, 1937. His offer 
of that date was to found a college ‘to 
encourage research especiolly, but not 
exclusively, in the field of social studies, 
and especially by making easier the co- 
operation of academic and non-academic 
persons.* The offer was accepted by the 
univ. and the terms of the deed were 
embodied in a statute approved by 
Congregation on Nov. 30, 1937. The 

college is under the oontrol of the Heb- 
domadal Council and comprises full-time 
official fellows conducting researoh, 
faculty fellows already holding offices in 
the univ. or the colleges which would 
qualify them to assist in its work, and 
visiting fellows competent to further its 
researches by virtue of their experience 
in the professions or in industry or com- 
merce. In addition there are a number of 
resident post-graduate students receiving 
emoluments when in need o* them. Apart 
from All Souls, N. O. is the only college in 
Oxford which is not primarily for teaching. 
Lord Nuffield also provided the site, a 
central one facing the castle mound and 
fronting New Road. One of his incidental 
aims in giving the site and benefaction 
was to save for worthy use the only site 
then still available within the limits of the 
old city, it will fill part of the gap 
between the older colleges of Worcester 
and Pembroke. The outbreak of war pre- 
vented building and the college therefore 
rented houses in Banbury Road and 
Woodstock Road. The new building, 
begun in 1948 and designed by Harrison, 
Barnes, Sc Hubbard, is iu the Cotswold 
Gothic style and is to be built of Clipsham 
stone. The whole design 1s to be built 
by stages. The first stage is the building 
of the warden’s house, which, however 
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will be use d temporarily to house the 
college. 

Nugent. James (1822-1905), Eng. phil- 
anthropist. 6. at Liverpool. In 1872 he 
founded toe Catholic Total Abstinence 
League of the Cross, which had many 
brandies both in this country and 
America. He also estab. the 'Save the 
Boy* refuge and a Magdalene home. 

Nugent, Sir Richard fifteenth Baron 
Delvin (1583-1642), Irish nobleman; 
took part in the rebellion of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel (1605). He was imprisoned 
in Dublin but succeeded in making his 
escape. He was subsequently pardoned 
by James I. and created earl of West- 
meath (1621). 

Nuiohwang, see New-chwano. 

Nuisance, comprehensive term in law. 
Though it is not difficult to say what acts 
or omissions in practice constitute a 
public or common N., and render the 
offender liable to criminal proceedings, it 
is by no means easy to say exactly when an 
act or omission will amount to a private 
N., so as to ground a civil action at the 
instance of an individual. In principle 
the distinction between public and private 
Ns. is not one of kind, but depends rather 
upon the extent of the operation of the 
evil, and it is for a jury to say whether a 
sufficiently large number of people are or 
may be affected so as to render a N. 
criminally punishable. The difficulty of 
determining in any individual case 
whether an act amounts to a private N. 
arises from the fact that private Ns. for 
the most part concern one’s control or 
enjoyment of land or house property, and 
neither judges of fact nor juries aredis- 
osed to curtail the liberty of the subject 
y construing as a N. an act which is 
incidental to or arises ojut of the carrying 
on of an otherwise legitimate business. A 
public or common N. is an act or omission 
which disturbs or is liable to disturb the 
normal state of order and comfort of the 
public. Public Ns. are indictable (see 
Indictment) as misdemeanours. but will 
also form the ground of a civil action at the 
instance of any one or more persons who 
can prove that they are peculiarly ag- 
grieved or affected in some way over and 
above the annoyance caused to the public 
at large. The chief classes of public Ns. 
are: (1) The carrying on of offensive or 
dangerous trades or manufs.. In these 
cases it must be shown that the trade or 
manuf. in the way it is carried on is so 
offensive to the senses of smell and bearing 
as to detract sensibly from the enjoyment 
of life and property in its neighbourhood. 
(2) Ns. to highways, bridges, and public 
rlvs., e.g. pitching rubbish on to a road, 
polluting a riv. with factory refuse, caus- 
ing riotous crowds to assemble, etc. (see 
also Highways). (3) Disorderly houses, 
gaming and betting houses, unlicensed 
or improperly conducted playhouses. (4) 
Lotteries (q.v.). (5) A large and hetero- 

geneous number of acts empirically 
referred to tbs class of Ns. by various 
judicial decisions, e.g. eavesdropping, 
keeping a corpse unburied if the defendant 
can afford the burial, publicly exposing 
persons afflicted with infectious diseases. 


Private Ns. include inter alia: (1) Acts 
derogating from the enjoyment by an 
owner or occupier of land or house 
property of which ho is actually in pos- 
session, e.g. flooding by tho diversion of a 
watercourse, undermining by excavation. 
(2) Acts amounting to obstructions of 
rights of way or other easements or rights 
over the property of others, e.g. unlaw- 
fully enclosing a common, putting a gate 
across a publics footway. (3 ) Acts amount- 
ing to a continuous interference with the 
health or comfort of another in the 
occupation of his property. It is to bo 
noted that a person Is not debarred 
from a remedy by reason of having ' oome 
to the N.,* though the question whether 
oomfort or convenience is in fact materially 
interfered with will depend partly on 'the 
character of the neighbourhood and the 
pre-existing circumstances * (Pollook, On 
Torts): but the plaintiff may well have 
disentitled himself by long acquiescence. 

The prln. and most effective remedy for 
a private N. is tho injunction (<z.v.), to the 
claim for which may be added a claim 
for damages. Abatement, or self -redress, 
though often successfully carried out in 
the case of obstructions to highways, is 
both hazardous and unsatisfactory. In 
tho case of a public N. a local sanitary 
authority can require the offender to 
abate the N. within a specified time, and, 
if he omits to do so within tho period 
allowed, can not only itself abate or 
remove the N., but recover expenses and 
penalties from the offender. See Pollock, 
On Torts (14th ed.), 1939; Salmond, Imw 
of Torts (10th ed.), 1945; Winfield, Text - 
book of Law of Tort (3rd ed.), 1946; and 
Clerk and Lindsell, Law of Torts (10th ed., 
1947); and also Steer, Law of Smoke 
Nuisances, 1938. 

Nukha, tn. of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
60 m. N.E. of KircTSabad. The breeding 
of silkworms and a silk industry are 
carried on. Pop. (Tatars and Armenians) 
25,000. 

Nukualofa, tn. on the N. coast of Tonga- 
tabu Is., cap. of the Friendly Is. Pop. 
3000. 

Nulla poena sine lege, i.e. no penalty 
can be Imposed on a person found guilty 
of a crime unless it is explicitly provided 
for by law. This legal principle and its 
correlative, nullum crimen sine lege (no 
act is a crime unless it is so defined by law), 
were applied in the consideration of 
atrocities committed by the central 
powers during the First World War and 
of nejv crimes which science made pos- 
sible, committed by belligerents, during 
the Second World War. See under 
Cbimfs War 

Nullification, in the hist, of the U.S.A., 
a term used to denote $he action of a 
state for rendering null slid void any Act 
of Congress, or £%£eral Act, regarded by 
the state os unconstitutional. The appli- 
cation of the dootrine pf N., or, more 
fully, N. and secession* (i.e. from the 
Union), received its strongest expression 
in S. Carolina in 1830, during the agitation 
against the notorious Tariff Act of 1828, 
which imposed exoessive duties on raw 
material and imported manufs., and 
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which has ever since been known as the 
'Tariff of Abominations.' The S. Caro- 
lina ‘Nulliflers,’ haying’ obtained no relief 
from Congress up to 1831, inaugurated a 
campaign for the calling of a state con- 
vention to nullify the tariff. This policy 
at once split the whole country into two 
factions — the ‘Nulliflers,* or ‘the State 
Rights and Free Trade Party,' and the 
'State Rights and Union Party.* Con- 
gress then mode various concessions by 
amending the Tariff Act. But the anti- 
pathy between N. and S. was too deep to 
allow the Nulliflers to win in the long rim, 
and later a compromise was effected and 
the Ordinance of N. repealed. The doc- 
trine of N. is no longer a rated principle. 
The civil war settled for all time the right 
of a state to withdraw from its contract 
with the Union. See The Cambridge 
Modem History , vol. vii., 1905. 

Nullity of Marriage, a decree of N. of M. 
may be petitioned for by a man or woman 
on any of the following grounds: the fact 
of a former undissolved marriage; im- 
potoncy of either of the two parties; 
relationship of the parties within the 
prohibited degrees of affinity; marriage 
without licence or pub. of bunns; force, 
fraud, or mistake; wilful refusal to con- 
summate; venereal disease or pregnancy 
by some thira perbou existing at the time 
of marriage on the part of the person 
against whom the decree is sought. In 
the 1949 Convocation of Canterbury the 
Lower House suggested a commission on 
the law of N. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury thought there was a need for such a 
commission to review what had become a 
complex and confused situation, both as 
to the ecclos. and the civil law, and that it 
would be of benefit to the Church and 
possibly to the State to have a com- 
mission of persons skilled in theological, 
canon, and civil law, together with people 
with medical knowledge, to study all the 
issues involved. 

Numantia, anct. tn. of Spain, la His* 
pnnin Turracnncusis. It commanded a 
position of great natural strength, being 
situated on a steep lull. In 13 i B.c. it 
was besieged by the Roms., undor Scipio 
African us the Younger, and for fifteen 
months it resisted famine and the sword, 
when it surrendered. The tn. was razed 
to the ground, and the few survivors were 
sold as slaves. The title 'Nuinantinus’ 
was given to the victor Scipio. The vil. 
of Guarray marks the site of tho anct. 
tn. Excavations of 1905-10 revealed the 
entrenchments of Scipio. 

Nutria Pompillus, second king of Rome, 
who belongs to legend and not to hist. 
He was a native of Cures In the Sabine 
country, and was elected kiug one year 
after the death of Komulus. His reign 
is supposed to hav%4aflte.il from 715 to 
673 B.c. He«waB instructed by the camena 
or water-nymph Egeria, who visited him 
in a grove near Rome, and who honoured 
him with her love. It was he who first 
appointed the pontiffs, the augurs, the 
tlamens. the vestal virgins, and the 
Salii. He founded the temple of Janus, 
which remoiued always shut during his 
reign. 


Number of the Beast, see Apocalyptic 
Number. 

Numbers, see Numerals. 

Number Sequences, see Series* 

Numbers, The Book of, forming the 
fourth book of the Hoxateuch (q.v.), deals 
with the travels of the Israelites from the 
second to the fortieth year of the Exodus. 
It also contains various collections of 
laws, as, for example, in chaps, v. and vi. 
Tho particular institution of the Levltes 
and a treatment of the priestly duties 
receive much attention (chaps, iii., iv., 
viii., xviii.). As in the case of Exodus 
(q.v. ) the two main lines of narrative are 
J, E, and P, which generally appear side 
by side, but are sometimes harmonised. 
The first ten chapters and the later ones in 
Levitical regulations are mainly due to P. 
See commentaries by W. Attersoll, 1618, 
and L. Elliott-Binns, 1927. 

Numbers, Theory of. This science 
consists of the investigation of the pro- 
perties of whole or integral N., all incom- 
mensurable Ns. being excluded. It may 
bo considered as including the investi- 
gation of rational fractions. An idea of 
the problems confronting tho theory may 
be obtained by considering indeterminate 
equations. If a given equation contains 
two or moro unknown quantities it is 
called indeterminate, i.e. no definite 
solution to the equation is possible. This 
also applies to the case of sev. equations, 
the total number of equations being less 
than the total number of unknown 
quantities contained in them. The 
problem in the theory of N. is to find every 
possible solution in which tho unknown 
letters are integers. Sev. interesting pro- 
perties of integers are proved by this 
theory. It is easily proved that the 
number of prime N. is infinite. The 
problem of finding in how many ways a 
composite number, i.e . a number which is 
divisible by N. other than itself and unity, 
can be resolved into two factors. Is solved 
generally. It also proves that tho product 
of n consecutive N. is divisible by |n, i.e. 
»(n-l) (n - 2 ) ... 1 , thus 20 x 21 x 22 
x 23 is divisible by ,4, i.e. 4 x 3 x 2 x 1 . 
Sev. other important properties are 
proved, among which Fermat's theorem is 
perhaps the most important. This states 
that if p is a prime number, and N is a 
positive integer not divisiblo by p, then 
N( P - n - 1 is a multiple of p. The interest 
of this branch of algebra is purely theo- 
retical . The data of practical applications 
of mathematics are in the nature of things 
only approximate, and thus any solution 
given I 4 whole N. is of very little interest. 
The first consideration of the theory 
probably took place in India, but the 
first book on the subject was written by 
Diophantus, the theory sometimes being 
called Diophantine Analysis. For further 
reading the most interesting books are 
Legendre’s Thtorie dea S ombres, while the 
beginner will find a suitable introduction 
to the subject in such standard works on 
algebra as Hail and Knight’s Higher 
Algebra . For more advanced treatment 
and extension of the subject to algebraio 
N. set L. E. Dickson, Theory of Xu tubers , 
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and for the general principles of number 
see G. H. Hardy, Pure Mathematics. 
Numea, see Noumea. 

Numerical Aperture, see Microscope 
and Microscopy, Components. 

Numerianus, Marcus Aurelius, Rom. 
emperor, was the son of the Emperor 
Carus, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition against the Persians. Carus 
was assassinated in a.p. 283, and N. was 
elected emperor by the soldiers, but was 
himself assassinated eight months later, 
whilst on his way back to Rome. 

Numidia (Gk. rubifies, nomads .the land of 
Nomads), name given by the Roms, to a 
part of the N. coast, of Africa, correspond- 
ing to fioiro extent with the modern 
Algiers. It was bounded on the W. bv 
the R. Mulucha (now Moluya), which 
separated it from Mauritania; on the E. 
by the R. Tusca (now Wadi -ol- Berger), 
which separated it from the ter. of 
Carthage; on the S. it reached to the 
chains of Mt. Atlas. The inhab. of N., as 
of Mauritania, belonged to the race from 
which the modern Berbers are descended. 

Numerals. A numeral is a sign em- 
ployed to express a number. It has long 
been recognised that the N., inaccurately 
termed ‘Arabic’ N. ( which nowadays are 
commonly used in daily life, are of com- 
paratively recent origin. Counting is 
nearly as old as speech and the N. are 
as old as writing. In anct. times, and in 
some instances down to modern times, 
each language had its series of N. Thus 
the number of systems of notation em- 
ployed was about the Hamc as the number 
of written languages, and in some cases a 
single language had sev. systems. The 
Egyptians, lor instance, had three 
systems of N„ respectively for the hiero- 
glyphic ( 0 . 17 .), hieratic, and demotic 
scripts. The Gks. had two systems of 
numerical notation, and the Roms, 
frequently changed their numerical sym- 
bols. The great majority of the numerical 
systems is based on five or some multiple 
of five, but there are traces of systems 
based on four (the Nabataeans had a sign 
for ‘four’; the number ‘eight,’ *acht/ 
‘octo ’ « Sanscrit as-taw = ‘ two fours ’ ) ; the 
duodecimal system (which has left its 
traces in ‘dozen/ 1 ft. «12 in., etc.) 
combined with live has given the hexa- 
gesimal system employed in Egypt and, 
especially, in Mesopotamia. The Maya 
and Aztec systems of notation were based 
on twenty, and curiously enough the 
Fr. preserve traces of an anct. vigesimal 
system, perhaps of the Celts, in the 
numbers qualre-vingts, quatre-vingt-dix, 
soixante-dir. Nowadays numerical no- 
tation is mainly based on ten. Tn the 
hist, of the N. five main categories or 
systems can be distinguished. 

■ The Primitive Piciographic Notation . — 
The number is given by repetitions of the 
symbol representing the object in question, 
e.g. ‘five men’ m represented by the 
symbol 'man* •tfpeated five times; this 
notation system is often found in picto- 

K aphic documents of N. Amer. natives. 

any primitive tribes represent the N. 
by the repetition of the* vertical or the 
horizontal stroke, ‘one’ by one stroke. 


‘two’ by two strokes, etc.; such tribes 
have little need for or interest in numbers 
of any considerable size. The primitive 
tribes of New S. Wales have out four 
numerical words in their vocabulary, 4 one/ 
‘two/ ‘three/ and ‘many/ In various 
primitive forms of speech the number 
five is expressed by the word ‘hand* 
or ‘the hand finished/ ten by 'two hands* 
or ‘two hands finished/ In somo primi- 
tive S. Amer. dialects 'all the fingers* 
means ton; ‘all the fingers and toes/ 
twenty; ‘fingers and toes of two men/ 
forty; ‘ono of the other hand/ six; 
‘foot one/ eleven; 'foot two/ twelve; and 
so forth. In somo Eskimo dialocts the 
word ‘man’ also means 'twenty/ and 
‘two men/ forty. 

The ‘ Hieroglyphic * Systems of Numerical 
Notation consisted of repetitions of a single 
unit, with the use of 'hieroglyphics' for 
higher numbers, and sometimes Intro- 
ducing the principle of multiplication 
when repetitions become too many for 
practical use. In the cuneiform (q.r.) 
Babylonian system, the numerical nota- 
tion for small numbers was quite simple; 
‘one’ was represented by a short, straight, 
vertical stroke, or rather wedge, ' two * to 
‘nine’ by two to nine short strokes, ‘ten* 
by an angle, and ‘hundred’ by a short 
vertical wedge followed by a short hori- 
zontal wedge. Sometimes ‘ton’ w T as 
represented by a vertical crossed by a 
horizontal stroke, ‘twenty* by a vertical 
crossed by two horizontals, etc., and the 
units were represented by horizontal and 
not vertical strokes. The tens were 
sometimes represented by circles, and the 
units by a kind of crescent. In larger 
numbers, which were not standardised, 
the vertical stroke also stood for 00. 3600, 
and in general for 60 to the nth degree. 
The angle also stood frtFlO x 60, 10 x 3600, 
etc., i.e . for 10x60 to the wth degree. 
The value to be taken entirely depended 
upon the context; 3000 was sometimes 
represented by a kind of irregular square 
consisting of four short oblique strokes; 
the stime symbol with a small angle inside 
denoted (3600 xlO) 36,000; and with two 
similar angles, 72,000. (For the Egyptian 
N. see under Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, 
and Demotic Writing, Numbers). In 
the anct. Cretan script a stroke repre- 
sented the unit; a dot, ‘ten’; a longer 
stroke, ‘hundred/ a lozenge, ‘thousand’; 
at a later stage the unit s were represented 
by upright lines, the tens by horizontals, 
the hundreds by circles, the thousands by 
circles frith four spurs, and the ten 
thousands by similar signs with a dash 
in the middle. 

The Chinese had, and still have, various 
numerical systems. The 4 rod’ N. are 
quite simple; the units 1 to 5 consist of 
one to five vertical strokes; 6 to 0 by 
one to four vertical strokes .with super- 
scribed bur; and the tens by horizontal 
strokes or by a combination of horizontal 
and vertical strokes ( see Fig. la). The 
hundreds were written like the units and 
so on. These N. were frequently written 
in the monogram form (see Fig. lb). In 
the present Chinese system there are 
signs for the numbers 1 to 9 (l to 3 con- 
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slating of one to three horizontal strokes)* 
for 10, 100, 1000, and 10,000. The number 
25,647, e.p., may be written either from the 
top downwards or from left to right, as 
follows: 2 (10,000s), 5 (1000s), 6 (100s), 

TT¥W_ = = = 

6 7 8 9 10 20 30 40 
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final forms of the letters k, rn, », p, s were 
respectively used for 500, 600, 700', 800, 
900. The Heb. numeral forms now 
recognised are, shown in Fig. 2. The 
thousands were represented by the same 

== -L =UT = or TIT 3=5 or TUT 

50 60 70 80 90 


FlO. 1. CHINESE ‘ROD’ NUMERALS 
t numbers 6 to 90; b, the number 40,431 in monogram form. 


4 (10s), 7, i.e. the symbol ‘two’ followed 
by the symbol 10,000, the symbol ‘five’ 
followed by the symbol 1000, the symbol 
‘six’ followed by the symbol ‘hundred’ 
and so on. 

The Maya and Aztec numerical systems 
were vigesimal, and they wroto 20 as wo 
write 10, using their characters for “20* 
and zero. I 11 the Maya system 1 to 4 
were represented by dots; 5, 10. 15, by 
sticks, lines, or bars, and 20 perhaps by 
the moon. Th*» symbols for the multiples 
of 20 (400, 3000; 100,000, etc.) are still 
uncertain; it may bo, however, that they 
had the ‘place-value’ notation. In the 
Aztec system 1 to 19 were represented 
by dots or circles, 20 by a religious banner, 
400 (20 x 20) by a pine tree 8000 

(20 x20 x20) by an incense-pouch. The 
most important feature of tho Maya 
system was their zero, the importance of 
which was recognised by the Maya many 
centuries before any other people in tho 
world; this symbol was similar to a shell, 
having numerous variants. The highest 
number found in a Maya inscription is 
1,841,039,800 days, corresponding to 
over 5,100,000 years. 

The Alphabetical Systems . — The Jews, 
like tho Syrians, the Arabs, and some other 
peoples, used the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical symbols, taking the first 
letter for 1, tho second for 2, the tenth for 
10, the eleventh for 20, and so forth, the? 
last one (the 22nd) denoting 400. Xu the 
Talmud the numbers above 400 are 
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HEBREW NUMERAL FORMS 

formed by composition (500 =400 + 100; 
900 **400 + 400 + 100); in later times the 


letters as tho units, sometimes followed by 
a kind of apostrophe. 

Tho (Jks. used the letters of their alpha- 
bet for numerical notation In the same 
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way as did the Jews. Since they had 
twenty-four letters in their ‘classic’ 
alphabet, and for a more satisfactory 
system of N. they needed twenty -seven 
letters, they retained the anct. North- 
Scmitie-Uk. letters digamma (os 6), kappa 
(as 90), and sampi os 900. Originally 
the capital forms were used; at a later 
stage the minusculse were employed. To 
distinguish the N. from letters a bar 
was commonly written over each number 
( X ). but sometimes the letter was written 
as if lying on its side (< ). The thousands 
were often indicated by placing a bar to 
the left or, in modern Gk. type, as ,a, ,/3, ,y, 
etc. Thus this Ok. numerical system is 
as shown in Fig. 3. The myriads 

(** 10,000s; were represented by M or M 

(10,000), M (20,000), M (30.000), and so on, 
or by a special symbol (O) superscribed 
on units. 
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The Qks. had also the numerical 
system known as Herodlanlc (so named 
alter the grammarian Herodianus, late 
socond century A.n., who fully described 
it) or Attic (It is the oiily system found 
on anct. Attic inscriptions) or acrophonic 
(the initial of the name of the number 
being used as its symbol), while simple 
vertical strokes were used for the numbers 
1 to 4. Thus p (an old form for TT, 
initial of TTENTE, pints), five; A 
( AEKA, ddka), 10; H (HEKATON, 
hekat&n ), 100; X (XILIOI, khilioi), 1000; 
M (MYPIOI, mi/rioi), 1U,000. These N. 
were frequently combined in ligatures. 
Tens of thousands were sometimes indi- 
cated by dots. Special symbols were 
sometimes used for fractions, sometimes 
an accent or a line above the numeral 
Indicated the fraction: as, for instance, v 
or v' = i. y* vy’ - i + 1, or jf, y v \ -*|, a' «=$. 

The Etrnsco- Roman Numerals . — The 
origin of the Etruscan and Horn. N. is 
still obscure (apart from the N. 1 to 4, 
which were represented by one to four 
vertical strokes (I, II, III, llll)). Etruscan 
had special symbols for 5, 10, 50, 

100, and 500. According to some 
scholars te.Q. Mattheus Hostus, sixteenth 
century, or De Feis, nineteenth century), 
they were based on number 5; thus A fur 
'five' would be the inverted form of V, 
which was derived from the open hand, the 
fingers with the exception of the thumb 
being held together; X for ‘ten’ would be 
a double V; fifty would be the ‘five* with 
a vertical stroke, and doubled would 
represent 100; and a horizontal stroke 
on the base of the fifty, 500 {see Fig. 4). 
According to another theory these sym- 
bols were based on the decimal system. 
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X for ' ten * being derived from two oblique 
lines crossed, ‘hundred* being the same 
symbol with the addition of a vortical line, 
and ‘five* and ‘fifty* being the same 
symbols halved (Fig. 4a). Concerning 
the origin of the Bom. symbols C (100), 
M (1000), L (50), and D (500), the most 

S ronable theory is that they derive from 
le Gk. letters theta, phi , and khi, which 
the Roms, did not use as letters but 
retained as numbers. As to the use of 
(heta for 100 we have also early forms 
{see Fig. 5a), and we may assume that 
written rapidly with a stylus or a reed pen 
the circular symbol was left incomplete, 
and under the influence of the Initial of 
CfENTUM) ('hundred*) it became C. Phi 
(Fig. 56) became the symbol for 1000 and 
under tafluenefer of M(ILLE) ('thousand’) 
became M. An early form of the Gk. 
letter khi (Fig. 5c) became L for 50. O 
Is generally thought to be merely half of 
the letter phi ; it was occasionally written 
C I ( see Fig. 56) and appears very commonly 


as ID. The Etruscans and the Roms, 
also employed other numerical symbols, 
but the aforementioned were the most 
commonly used. The vitality of the 
Rom. system is astonishing; it was used 
throughout the Middle Ages, holding its 
own against the Indo- Arabic. N., even 
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ORIGIN OF THE HIGHER ROMAN 
NUMERALS 

a, xoo from the Greek theta; b, iooo from the 
Greek phi; c, 50 from an early form of the Greek 
khi. 


being preferred for the calculation of 
money accounts, and, of course, it is still 
in use at the presenMay, though appar- 
ently confined to such purposes as the 
numbering of chapters in a book, and the 
chaptering of private statutes to differen- 
tiate them from public acts. 

The ' Arabic* Numerals. — The expression 
'Arabic N.’ used for our common system 
of numerical notation is a misnomer. 
Moreover the origin of this system is not 
quite certain. It is, however, generally 
believed that our common numerical 
symbols originated in India, that they 
wero carried to Bagdad in the eighth 
century a.d., and thence found their way 
to Europe, wlioro they were known, in 
Spain and in Italy, at least in the tenth 
century. The Arabs themselves attri- 
buted the origin of the ‘Arabic* N. to the 
Hindu and called them hindasi. The 
great Arabian mathematician ('Abii 
‘Abdallah Mohammed ibn Mfisa) al- 
^uw&rizml, of the seventh to eighth 
century, wrote a treatise on the hisfib 
hindi, ‘the Hindu calcination.' darra 
de Vaux ( Scienlia , 1917, p. 2^3), however, 
suggested that the Arabic word hind, 
or rather hnd, does not mean ' Hindu,* but 
is of Persian origin tfnd), meaning 
'arithmetic measure, geometry'; the 
'Arabic* N. did not originate in India 
from alphabetic letters (as it is generally 
believed), but wero conventional symbols 
invented In neo-Platonio schools, and 
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were used in Persian pre -Islamic schools, 
whence they passed to Bagdad, on one 
hand, and on the other hand, to India. 
But Carra 'de Vaux is practically alone 
in holding such view. On the other hand, 
it must be pointed out that our 'Arabic* 
N. were not used by the Arabs, who evi- 
dently derived their forms from some other 
source, and in course of time further 
modified them in some respect (see Fig. G). 
At any rate, N. are found in Spain as 
early as the tenth century; they were 
called hurHf al-0ubdr, 'the dust N.,* 

S robably because they were written on 
be dust abacus ( see below) Instead of 
being represented by counters. The first 
European scholar who is definitely known 
to have employed the new N. is Gcrbert, 
who in 999 bocame Pope Sylvester II. 
Ho went to Spain in 967. The oldest 
definitely dated European MS. that con- 
tains these N. was written in Spain in 
976 (see Fig. 6, line 3). The later changes 
in the forms of N. which took place in 
Italy may be seen in the some fig. (line 20 ). 

A little consideration will convince one 
that, however obvious it may be to 
suggest arbitrary signs for the N. from 
1 to 9, the relative positions of such 
signs according to a decimal, indicates a 
maturity of thought i a calculation that no 
merely arbitrary system can explain. It 
will be seen that what to moderns may 
seem arbitrary is in reality a slow develop- 
ment, starting from a simple if cumber- 
some principle, and worked out by a 
gradual and highly ingenious eclecticism. 
Lastly, researches by various scholars 
show that the Hindu system, all-impor 
taut from the fact that after being iin 
proved by Arabian, It., and other 
savants, it formed the basis of the system 
now in vogue throughout Europe, though 
admittedly obscure in origin, is not only 
clearly of high antiquity, but reveals on 
inquiry a foundation of still older systems, 
which began the only obvious mode of 
constructing symbols of number, viz. 
by repetitions of a single unit, and 
developed gradually by tho use of zero, and 
a true denomination for each cipher, 
determinable on a decimal system. Tho 
great problem in these various anct. 
systems was to keep numbers of different 
denominations separate; it did not occur 
all at once even to the subtle orientals to 
represent units, tens, hundreds, etc., by 
position, for the use of a sign for zero 
comes late in the dc\ eloped Indo-Arabio 
notation. The Independent employment 
of a zero-symbol by the pre-Columbian 
Mayas (see above) has uo influence on 
the development of our comrnou notation. 

The old method of keeping digits 
distinct was by means of the abacus , or 
reckoning-board, consisting of balls strung 
on wires or rods s«St in a rectangular 
frame. The abacus was used both by 
the Gks. and the Roms., and is still used 
in many oriental countries, especially 
China, for complex calculations. The 
movable balls are used as counters to 
record the steps In an arithmetical 
oporation, and each column or compart- 
ment represented a particular value to be 
assigned to a counter or ball placed or 
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D. Diringer 

Fig. 6 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARABIC 
NUMERALS 

i, Deva-nagari letters of the second century 
a.u. ; 2, Arabic numerals of the tenth century a.d. ; 
3, The earliest examples of Arabic numerals in 
Latin MSS. Escorial Library, Spain: MS. of 
a.d. 976; 4, Other forms of the Arabic numerals, 
VV. type ; 5-8, Arabic numerals, F type (8, modern 
Arabic numerals, as employed in Arabic script); 
9-13, The so-called apices of Boethius of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d.; 14, The 
numerals of John Basingestockes (d. 1252); 15-17, 
Arabic-Byzantme numerals of the twelfth to die 
fifteenth centuries; x8, numerals in a MS. from 
France (now in Berlin), of the second half of the 
twelfth oentury a.d.; X9, Numerals in an Italian 
MS. from Florence of the first half of the fourteenth 
century a.d.; 20, Numerals in Italian MS. of the 
fifteenth century. 

moved on to it. As soon as distinctive 
symbols or ciphers are used instead of 
counters to represent the numbers from 
1 to 9, and a sign for zero used, the abacus 
or any other similar mechanical contri- 
van<H3 becomes superfluous, and the 
problem of calculation by reference to 
position is solved. Apparently Europe 
owes tho whole of its modern arithmetlo 
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to the Indiana and Arabians, for the 
decimal syBtem or mode of reckoning by 
tens through the instrumentality of the 
zero seems to come from India through 
the Arabs. Whether the Gks. arrived 
at the decimal system and the use of 
position and the zero as the most con- 
venient mode of reckoning, independently 
of the oriental nations, is apparently 
unknown. Certainly it seems that the 
value of position might soon have been 
suggested to them by the dash which, as 
shown above, was written on the left of a 
sign for thousands; at all events it is 
possible that from this use of the dash 
or stroke the Gks. began to associate high 
numbers wi f t* position to the left. If then, 
for example, 7000 + 800+40 + 2 were 
represented by w, /*, and p respectively, 
it would be a natural step to eliminate 
the dash a nd run the four symbols together 
thus fauP with a line or vinculum over the 
top to differentiate from a mere word. 
However, our common numerical system, 
improperly known as the 'Arabic N,' is 
the most simple and the most developed of 
all other, anct. or modem, numerical 
systems. 

See F. Wopcke, Memoirc sur la propa- 
gation des chiffres indie ns. Journal Asia- 
tigite, /, 1863; D. Friedlcin, Die Zahl- 
teichcn und das elementare Rcchnen der 
Oriechen und Homer , 186‘J; I. Taylor, The 
Alphabet , 1883; C. Zangemeister, ‘Entste- 
hung der roinisehen Zahlzeichen* in 
Sitz.-ber. der Koniglichen Preussirhen Aka- 
demie , 1887 ; D. E. Smith and L. C. Kar- 
pinski. The Hindu- Arabic Numerals (with 
Bibliography), 1911; D. E. Smith, History 
of Mathematics (vol. ii., with biblio- 
graphy), 1925; D. Diringer, L'alfabcto 
nella sioria della civiltd, 1937, and The 
Alphabet (2nd ed.), 1919; and C. L. 
Griffith, The Story of Letters and Numbers , 
1939. 

Numismatics (from Gk. vo juuo-^a, a coin 
with customary value, currency), study of 
coins and currency, has engaged attention 
since the It. Renaissance, when their 
historical and artistic value was first 
appreciated. The stimulus then given to 
coin collecting resulted in the formation 
of notable cabinets by many scholars and 
gentlemen: such national collections as 
those of Franco, Austria, and Sweden 
began as royal cabinets. To-day the 
study is widespread, both among private 
collectors and also in public institutions, 
which emphasise the value of N. in fur- 
nishing historical, economic, and artistic 
evidence. Numismatic societies and 
jours, exist all over the world. 

Early coinage sprang from the desire for 
a more generally acceptable exchange 
medium than cattle or axes or spits 
(characteristic of biblical, Homeric, and 
W. European economies), or knives or 
cloth (used in early Chinese times), when 
it was seen that.nietal (normally copper 
or silver or gold% exchanged by weight, 
combined reasonable universality with 
utility, durability, and beauty. The 
copper talent (the limit of human burden) 
i dckly emerged as the Gk. unit of weight. 
Hut fluctuating metal values, and the 


oumbrousness of weighing out metal in 
bars or broken fractions, still hampered 
exchange imtil (as evidenced by Pollux 
quoting Xenophanes of Colophon) Lydian 
kings, c. 700 b.c., revolutionised currency 
bv expressing copper values in small 

E ieces of a more precious metal (elcctrum), 
y ensuring centralised control of weight 
and purity, and by stamping these pieces 
with a standard design. Ability to dictate 
the exchange value of distinctively 
marked metal within a given area is the 
origin of true coinage. 

Peninsular Greece followed suit with 
silver, Its characteristic metal: Pheldon of 
Argos (c. 670 b.c.) was credited with the 
revaluation of the old iron spits of the 
Peloponncse in terms of silver coins struck 
with the ‘turtle* design at iEgina, a 
‘handful* of six spits being worth a new 
silver drachma. The ago of colonisation 
had intensified Gk. trade, which thus 
increased the need for colnuge, and by 
c. COO both Corinth and Athena wore in a 
position to strike their own coins. They 
too adopted the drachma unit, related to 
the universal talent by the intermediate 
mina weight (=<£, talent) borrowed from 
the E. : but the price of silver varied owing 
to differing availability and transport 
costs, and this caused variety in the weight 
of the drachma, heaviest at iEgina, 
lightest at Corinth, and tended to divide 
the world into rival groups. Most Gk. 
weight standards were offshoots, in one 
sense or unother, of these original systems, 
Asiatic, /Eginetan, and Attic-Coriuthian- 
Euboic. 

By 500 B.c. many Gk. city states hud 
their own mints, and by 350 Gk. coinage 
was universally regarded as an important 
sign of political autonomy. The distri- 
bution of the various linages, in hoards 
and site-finds, nccuratcly mirrors the main 
streams of Gk. commerce. Each state 
adopted a distinctive coin device (un owl at 
Athens, a pegasus at Corinth (see illus., 3), 
a barley-car at Mctapontum, etc.), with 
or without an inscription giving the city*s 
name, us a guarantee of w T elght and purity. 
The coins were circular in shape, and bore 
'types’ on both sides, and, though often 
struck very carelessly, came to display a 
wonderful degree of skill and beauty, as at 
Elis ( see illus., 2), Ainphipolis, ana many 
.Sicilian cities. By c. 400 B.c. master 
engravers were signing their dies. 

Soon after 450 b.c. imperialist Athens 
had tried, with some success, to subject a 
wide variety of independent mints and 
standards to her own economic control. 
A more important attempt was made, at 
the end of the fourth century b.c., by the 
Macedonian Empire, which coined grout 
quantities of gold and silver with standard 
types from mints In Greece, Asia, and the 
Levant: these bore » royal portrait (e.o. 
of Alexander the Great) in plube of the old 
city badge. In areas not subject to 
Macedon the former idioms continued, the 
Rhodian and S. It. coinages gaining special 
Importance. 

By 300 b.c. a purolv Lat. coinage was 
increasing in central Italy, including 
Rome, in the form of asses, i.e. cast bars or 
disks of bronze, originally about 1 lb. in 


i, Corinth, silver stater, fourth century b.c.; 2, Klis, sil\ er stater, fcfih century b.c.; 3, Koine, silver 
denarius, second century b.c ; 4, Rome (Caracalla), silver antoninianus, a.d. 215; 5, Louis le Debonnairc 
of Germany, silver denier, 814-40; 6, Ethelred II. of England, silver penny. 979-1016; 7, St. Louis 
of France, silver gros toumois, 1226-70; 8, Florence, gold ftorino, from 1251; 0, Henry VIII. of 
England, gold angel, 1509-26; 10, Arabic silver dirhem, a.d. 708; 11, Jahangir Khan of India, silver 

half-rupee. 1619. 
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weight, with their fractions. Contact 
with Gk. colonies of S. Italy resulted at 
Rome In experimental silver coins, struck, 
and on a Gk. standard; and increasing use 
of silver led to a new silver-bronze ratio 
expressed, c. 190-180, in the denarius, 
worth 10 (and later 16) usses of steadily 
shrinking weight and size. This coin, 
which was destined to dominate the coin- 
age of the Rom. Republic and .early empire 
and to father the medieval denier and 
penny, was soon produoed In great volume, 
at first from the central mint of Rome, 
later from subsidiary It. mints as well, and 
finally also from ‘travelling* military 
mints, reflecting the deep economic 
repercussions of Rome's wars of conquest. 
In contrast with the multiple coinages of 
Gk. city states, the Rom. Republio struck 
a virtually uniform and severely central- 
ised coinage for the Mediterranean area as 
a whole. Technical control was vested in 
iin unn. board of three moneyers, who at 
(first rigidly respected the original 'types/ 
liead of Roina-Belloua, and the Dioscuri 
dsee illus., 3). But by 100 B.c. moneyers 
-were developing designs which reflected 
the majesty of Rome by reference to the 
achievements of its noble families, and 
from this it was a short step to the per- 
sonally controlled issues (including gold) 
of the great war-lords, Sulla, Pompey, and 
Julius Ceesar, the last of whom received 
the right of portraiture on his coins. 
Rom. coinage was by now imperial in all 
-but name, and, save for base-metal issues 
still permitted to local communities, 
supplied vast dominions with centrally 
controlled money. 

It became openly Imperial with 
Augustus’s foundation of the princlpate 
(27 n.c.), which involved fundamental 
reform based on gold aureus, silver 
denarius, brass sestertius and dupondius, 
and copper as, struck at various mints, 
with Lyons and Rome at first dominant. 
Henceforth It acquired* new importance 
as a flexible imperial gazette, emphasising 
the virtues of imperial rule by means of 
rapidly changing ‘types* which almost 
always included the emperor's portrait and 
titles with some allusion to his policy 
or achievement (see illus.. 4, Caracalla). 
Inflation, beginning with Nero, and 
debasement, increasing after a.d. 200, 
led to economic collapse c. a.d. 250; but 
Diocletian’s economic and monetary 
reforms (a.d. 296) paved the way to a 
coinage temporarily stabilised on gold 
solidus, silver slliqua, and sundry copper 
denominations: solidus and slliqua sur- 
vived the economic chaos of the fifth 
century and became the basis of early 
medieval currency. Late imperial coin- 
age was struck at a largo number of co- 
ordinated mints, and supplied an area 
extending from ripain to Asia Minor and 
from Britain to Egypt; and, though 
unofficial Issues sometimes reflected local 
shortage or poUtfcftl disturbance, these 
were not freqmwt. 

The collapse of the W. empire In a.d. 
476 left to the Invading Franks, Goths, 
Burgundians, etc., the missive tradition 
of Imperial coinage, w hich they preserved 
ana adapted. Until c. a.d. 700 the use of 


gold in W. Europe continued : later, gold 
was mainly replaced by silver, as in the 
Rhineland, Gaul, and Britain, though it 
was retained at Byzantium, the cap. of the 
still flourishing E. Empire and the source 
of a coinage which, remarkable for its 
Groco-Rom. idiom and for the beauty of 
its religious types, continued until it was 
overwhelmed by Turkish power in the 
fifteenth century^ though not before it 
had decisively affected the medieval 
coinage of Russia. 

In central and W. Europe the virtual 
disappearance of gold coinage resulted in 
the medieval system built on the silver 
denier ( see illus., 5, Louis de Debonnaire, 
emperor of Germany, a.d. 814-40), nor- 
mal in England in the form of the penny. 
Early medieval coins in most countries 
were struck by a wide variety of mints. 
Their religious idiom was strong (see 
Illus., 6, Ethelred 11. of England), though 
their style was often rough: the inscrip- 
tions usually indicated the minting 
authority, the mint, and not infrequently 
the monoyor. The Holy Rom. Empire 
gave universality to the system, which, 
even when imperial control weakened and 
the rights of coinage passed to independent 
authorities (princely, eccles., and civic), 
remained in general use. 

The crusades revived W. knowledge of 
the Levant and led to a resumption of gold 
coinage in Europe: to the earlier gold 
‘bezants’ of Byzantium were added the 
florlno of Florence (see illus., 8) and the 
sequins of Venice, Italy taking a large 
part in E. contacts. Franco, Spain, and 
England (the last with her nobles, ryals, 
and (see illus., 9) angels) followed suit with 
gold coinages In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries: this multiplication of 
values encouragod tholntroduction of the 
Fr. gros tournois (see illus., 7, St. Louis, 
1226-70), a silver coin much larger then 
the denier and imitated in England 
as the groat, worth four pennies. The 
development of central European silver- 
mines and the discovery of the rich 
deposits of the new world were soon 
reflected In the profuse issue of the large 
silver thaler and its derivative family, of 
which the increased size allowed die- 
engruvers scope for tho splendid designs 
of tho Renaissance to replace the austere 
Gothic idiom. The monarch’s portrait 
became in general a standard require- 
ment on the obverses: the reverses were 
usually given up to Increasingly elaborate 
heraldic? or naturalistic designs, often 
accompanied by religious inscriptions. 
Technical difficulties In striking such large 
coins were overcome by the introduction 
of machinery from 1560 onwards, adopted 
In England in 1662, after Milch time a 
grained ('milled ’) or raised edge protected 
coins against the ovK of clipping. 

Emphasis on gold and silvur was modi- 
fied from the seventeenth: century on- 
wards by the general development of low- 
value copper coins for everyday use, 
especially m France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, an example soon followed 
in England, at first in the form of munld- 
pal or private trade tokens (q.v,). The 
pattern of European coinage continued 
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without major change in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, though moment- 
arily interrupted by the Fr. Revolution 
and by Napoleon's conquests. After 
1914 it was radically altered. The rising 
price of gold made it unsuitable for further 
use as a coinage metal, and its place was 
largely taken by bank-notes ( q.v.), which 
had already enjoyed a long hist.; and 
with the crumbling of monarchies and 
the rise of dictatorships republican or 
nationalist types displaced the traditional 
designs. The Second World War did for 
silver what the first did for gold, and 
nickel alloys are now in general use to take 
its place. 

The expansion of the Brit. Empire from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
saw European coinage grafted on to many 
overseas possessions. The E. India 
Company's coinage, begun in the seven- 
teenth century, was transformed ufter 
1857 into the imperial coinage of India. 
.Amer. Issues, first produced for the New 
England colonists, lapsed after 1773, to be 
replaced by the earlier U.S. issues from 
which, in association with the coinage 
of Canada (from 1 820), the groat N. Amer. 
dollar coinage has developed: the S. 
Amer. coinages derive more directly from 
the currency traditions of the invading 
Spaniards. The nineteenth century saw 
coinage extended to the W. and E. Indies, 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, and to 
many colonies, such as Hong Kong: even 
now many of such issues are produced by 
the Royal Mint ( q.v .) in London, which, 
besides contracting to coin for other govs., 
has also struck its share of the Marla 
Theresa dollars that for 150 years have 
been a traditional currency in N. Africa 
and the Middle E. 

In contrast to the European coinage 
family, based on the idiom of state 
sovereignty displayed with the utmost 
variety of pictorial type and inscription, 
the immense Moslem group, extending in 
its time from Spain to Turkestan, is 
externally one of the most homogeneous 
in the world. It began in the seventh 
century a.d., as a religious coinage from 
which representation of the human figure 
was excluded: its types consisted only of 
Arabic inscriptions defining ruler, mint, 
and date and including certain religious 
formulas. The spread of the Moslem faith 
introduced minor variations as Arabic 
coinages absorbed, or were merged In, 
other systems, sometimes becoming 
bilingual (as in the Sassanian series), and 
sometimes even admitting a pictoriM type, 
as in the zodiacal scrios of Jahangir Khan 
in India (see lllus., 1 1 ). But in general the 
original form has been strictly preserved. 
The gold dinar and the silver dirhem ( see 
lllus., 10), widespread in the Middle E. and 
characteristic) of early «N. European trade 
routes, developed a tradition of calli- 
graphic beauty alive in Moslem coins 
to-day. The coinage of India has been in 
part Moslem and in part Hindu with 
Sanskrit inscriptions and pictorial designs. 

Of the Far E. family Chinese coinage 
began in remote antiquity. The first 
round coins, which give a glimpse of an 
earlier stage of tool- and cloth -money, 


were made, by casting (regularly preferred 
In China to striking), appreciably before 
the first Lydian or Gk. coins; and the 
Christian era saw a long-estab. series of 
pierced circular ooins of bronze, the 
standard Chinese coinage metal. For 
some nineteen centuries this continued 
with little change. The coins bore no 
pictorial representation of the emperors: 
their ideographs mentioned only mint and 
denomination. In the twentieth century 
the series has been Europeanised, being 
based on a struck silver pictorial dollar of 
100 cents. The origin of Jap. coinage was 
later by sev. centuries, owing to isolation 
and a simple agric. economy: even after 
the first copper was produced in the 
seventh century a.i>., the majority of 
coinage from the ninth to the fifteenth 
century was i mported from China. After- 
wards a true Jap. series was developed, 
based on the gold oban and koban, and 
from the late nineteenth century has fol- 
lowed the decimal system, in gold, silver, 
and copper, with traditional pictorial 
types but no imperial portraiture. 

Notice must be taken, finally, of certain 
quasi -monetary Issues which, apart from 
tokens \see Trade Tokens) and jetons 
(q.v.), fall outside the ciaas of true coinage. 
These are mostly pieces of necessity, such 
as siege-pieces ( e.g . struck by Charles 1. in 
England) or camp-money (as produced In 
the Boer War) or purely temporary money 
(in the form of leather or porcelain or even 
of postage stamps) to tide over a period of 
crisis. In addition, many examples sur- 
vive. side by side with true coinage, of 
primitive ‘commodity currencies’ such as 
sugar, tobacco, tea, or salt. Medals (o.v.) 
have never enjoyed the status of pieces of 
currency. 

The chief public coin collections are as 
follows : in England, at the Brit. Museum 
and the univs. of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Glasgow; on the continent of Europe, at 
l’aris, Brussels, The Hague, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Oslo, Munich, Vienna, Rome, 
and Budapest (the disposition of the great 
Berlin collection, which is now in Russian 
hands, is uncertain); and in New York. 
They are fed, partially, by recurrent finds 
of coinB formerly hoarded for safety. The 
law of treasure trove varies from country 
to country: in the United Kingdom the 
Crown claims associated objects of gold and 
silver for tbeir arohteological or historical 
value, allocating to the Brit. Museum what 
is there required and paying to the 
finder the full antiquarian value of any 
object thus retained. See also Coins; 
Medals. 

For the earliest coinages see W. Ridge- 
way, The Origin of Metallic Currency, 
1892; G, Macdonald, The Evolution of 
Coinage, 1916; A. H. Quiggin, A Survey 
of l*rimitive Money , 1949: for Gk. coins, 
B. V. Head, Historic numorum , 1911, and 
(ed. G. F. Hill) The Principal Coins of 
the Greeks , 1932; C. T. Seltmnn, Greek 
Coins , 1933, and Masterpieces of Greek 
Coinage , 1949: for Rom. coins, H. Mat- 
tingly, Homan Coins, 1928. and (with E. A. 
Sydenham and C. H. V. Sutherland) 
The Roman Imperial Coinage, 1923 — : 
for medieval and modern coins, A. Engel 
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and R. Serrure, Traiti de numismatique 
du moyen Age, 1891, and TraiU de numis - 
matique modeme et contemporaine, 1897; 
M. Oomencinl, Coins of the Modem World , 
1937; Wayte Raymond, Coins of the 
World (twentieth century), 1945: for Eng. 
coins, Q. C. Brooke, English Coins (re- 

8 Tinted, with supplement), 1 949. Sec also 
■. F. Hill, Treasure Trove in Law and 
Practice , 1936. 

Numismatio Society, Royal, see Royal 
Numismatic Society. 

Nummulites, or Money Fossils, genus of 
Foraminifera, so called from the resem- 
blance of the fossilised shells to small 
pieces of money. They occur principally 
in the Eocene, and are abundant in the 
Bracklesham beds. If heated over a 
spirit lump and then dropped into water 
they split transversely, and display 
numerous spiral coils which are divided 
into hundreds of tiny chambers. The 
side walls of the chambers are usually 
arranged in such relation to one another 
that they give the appearance of a series 
of radii from the centre of the shell. 
Tho shells vary from } to 2 in. in diameter. 

Nummulitio Limestone, Eocene for- 
mation, almost entirely composed of 
nummulites. It is often sev. thousand 
ft. thick, and Is widely spread over many 
parts of Central Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
and America. It attains an altitude of 
over 16,000 ft. in W. Tibet, and the 
pyramids of Egypt are built entirely of it. 

Nun (Lat. nonna), woman who has 
consecrated herself to God by vow and 
who has also bound herself to live in a 
convent under a certain rule. From the 
beginning of the Christian Church the 
existence of women devoted to virginity 
and religious offices may be recognised, 
and it is probable that' they early joined 
together in communities. The common- 
est formula for vows is that binding them 
to voluntary poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, to which is sometimes added a 
fourth concerning the particular task, 
if.rf, education of poor girls, to which 
they dedicate themselves. The older 
orders, e. 0 . Benedictines, take different 
vow 9 but the difference in practice is 
slight. Convents are either under the 
authority of the bishop of the diocese in 
which they are situated, or they are 
attached for purposes of supervision to the 
corresponding male branch of the order, 
and in this case they are termed * exempt,’ 
i.e. from episcopal control, the ultimate 
authority for them being the Holy See. 
Ns. are either enclosed, which means 
that they never leave their cloister, or 
unenclosed, in which case they go out to 
perform works of charity in schools, 
hospitals, etc.; nearly all modem orders 
are of this latter type. All Ns. bound by 
'solemn* vows are under the obligation 
of reciting the divine office in choir; but 
practically all modem orders have 
^simple* vows which do not curry this 
obligation, larefiy on account of the calls 
of the work In which they are engaged. 
See also Content, 

Nuno Dimittis, or The Song of Simeon, 
canticle which forms part of the office 
of compline in tho Rom., Anglican, and 


most of the medieval breviaries. It also 
appears in the order of evening prayer, 
wnere it is placed after the second lesson. 
The oantiole is taken from Luke ii. 
29-32. 

Nuncio, see Legate. 

Nuncomar, see Hastings, Warren. 

Nuncupative Will, verbal will or oral 
declaration of one’s testamentary inten- 
tions before witnesses. In general a will, 
both in Eng. and Scots law. Is totally 
void unless made in writing. Soldiers 
or sailors over 14 years of age can dispose 
of their goods and chattels by a N. W., 
but since tho Navy and Marines (Wills) 
Act, 1865, a N. W. made by a man in his 
majesty’s naval or marine forces will not 
bo effectual so as to dispose of his wage or 
other money duo to him by the Admiralty, 
though apparently the Admiralty have a 
discretion to pay the wages to the claimant 
under an oral will. It is to be noted that 
the term N. W. is often applied to an 
Informal uritten will made by a soldier on 
active service, such wills generally being 
valid if sufficiently proved. It Is doubtful 
how far tho N. W. of a civilian is valid, but 
in all cases where effect has been given 
to such a will, it was satisfactorily proved 
that the testator at the time of making it 
wa s in extremis. See also Donatio Morti9 
Causa. See Jarman, On Wills. 

Nuneaton, municipal bor. and rnrkt. tn. 
of Warwickshire, England, on the Anker, 
81 m. N.E. of Coventry and 97 m. from 
London, on the Midland Region railway. 
Its chief buildings are tho churches of 
St. Nicholas and St. Mary tho Virgin, tho 
former a handsome church in various 
styles of architecture and with a square 
embattled tower and pinnacles. There is 
a .sixteenth-century grammar school and 
a free school (1712) :aLso coal-mines, iron- 
works und manura?* of woven worsted 
articles, clastic, ribbon, etc., and of tiles, 
sanitary pipes, and glazed bricks. Here 
was b. the novelist George EUot (Marian 
Eva nsl. A nunnery, founded in 1150, 
gave the tn. its name, and on its ruins was 
built the church of St. Mary’s (1877). 
Fop. 55,000. 

Nufiez, or Nonius, Fernan (c. 1470- 
1553), Sp. writer and teacher, b. at Valla- 
dolid. He was a prof, of Gk. at Alcala 
and Salamanca Univs. Ho pub. various 
eda. of the classics and helped to compile 
the Lat. version of the Scptuagint. 

NuAez Cabeza de Vaoa, Alvar, see Vac A, 
Alvaii NuAez Cabeza de. 

Nunkiang, prov. of China, in Manchuria. 
The chief products are wboat, soya-bean, 
kaoliang, and gold. Through N. passes 
the Changchun railway. Cap. Tsitsihar. 
Area 25,849 sq. m. Pop. 2,407,000. 

Nun Moth (Liparis monacha ), black and 
white moth known aB Black Arches in 
Britain. It is aegreat post in Europe, 
slnco its caterpillars destray tree leaves. 
Poison dust-spraying from the air has 
been successfully used. 

Nunn, Sir Percy (1870-1944), Eng. 
educationist, son of E. 8. N., LL.D. 
Educated at Bristol Univ., he taught in 
secondary schools from 1891 to 1905. In 
the latter year he was made vice-president 
of the London Day Training College and 
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in 1913, prof, of education in the univ. of 
London (prof, emeritus, 1937). He suc- 
ceeded Sir John Adams as principal of the 
college (1922). In 1932 the college was 
transferred to the control of London Univ. 
and became the Institute of Education. 
N. continuing in offloe as director until 
1936. He was president of the Training 
College Association in 1915; chairman of 
the education section of the Brit. Psycho- 
logical Society, 1919; president of the 
Mathematical Association, 1923; and 
visiting prof., Columbia Univ., 1925. He 
also served as a member of the advisory 
committee of the Colonial Office on 
education and as a senator of London 
Univ. From 1923 to 1924 he was presi- 
dent of the Aristotelian Society, and in 
1927 ho delivered the ann. philosophical 
locture to the Brit. Academy on ‘Anthro- 
pomorphism and Physics.’ His pubs, 
include a report for the Hoard of Edu- 
cation on The Training of Teachers in 
Mathematics (1912); Teaching of Algebra 
(1914); Education Reform (1917); Rela- 
tivity and Gravitation (1923); and Edu- 
cation: its Data and First Principles 
(1920), generally regarded as his best 
work. The central thesis of his work on 
the data and first principles of education 
maintains that the primary aim of all 
educational oiTon should be to help boys 
and girls to achieve the highest degree of 
individual development of which they arc 
capable, while not undervaluing the just 
claims of public duty and social service. 
N. gives much attention to the significance 
and the value of intelligence tests, and 
explains the ideas underlying the theory 
of the tests from the psychological stand- 
point in an analysis of the concepts of 
hornU and mnemd (the use of the term 
hormi embracing the concepts of pur- 
posive energy as manifested both in con- 
scious and unconscious behaviour; and 
that of mnem6 all the varied phenomena 
referred to by Samuel Butler to memory 
conscious or unconscious). On vocational 
education N. concludes that, if conducted 
in a liberal spirit, it is permissible but 
cannot be made universal. On the other 
hand, ‘in its concentration of interest on 
matters whose social value is evident, in 
its strong appeal to the practical activities, 
it contains elements which should, in some 
form, have a large place in every educa- 
tional scheme.* 

Nuoro, prov. of Sardinia in the centre 
of the is. and also a tn. in the same prov. 
Area 2800 sq. m. Pop. (prov.) 210,000; 
(tn.) 10,000. 

Nupe, native kingdom of northern 
Nigeria, W. Africa, hounded by the R. 
Niger. It has an area of 6400 sq. m. and 
a pop. of 326,000. N. is ail African 
commmiitv which has maintained its 
individuality through. «manv cycles of 
change. Among the factors which have 
contributed to its solidarity is, primarily, 
the attachment of the people to the prin- 
ciple of kingship; while a second ami 
centripetal has been the acceptance of 
the brotherhood of Islam, the creed of the 
ruling race. N. was one of the emirates 
formerly Included in the Fulan) empire of 
Sokoto. The old cap. was llabba, which 


the explorer R. Lander visited. Another 
Eng. explorer, Balkle, also visited Rabba, 
In the time of King Masaba, whose suc- 
cessors, however, were hostile to the 
Brit. In 1881-82 the R. Niger Company 
gave material help to the emir of N. in his 
struggle with rebels, thus inaugurating 
Brit, control of the destinies of N. and over 
the riv. tribes generally. But in 1896-97 
the company was Involved in a conflict 
with the then Fulani emir of N. and the 
emir of Ilorin, who were raiding for slaves 
in the vils. along the hanks of the Niger, 
which were under the protection of the 
company. Eventually Bida, the new 
cap., was attacked In 1899 by Brig. -Gen. 
Lugard (later Lord Lugard), hut it was 
only when he led a larger expedition 
against N. in 1901 that he succeeded in 
entering the tn. and installing a new emir, 
who agreed to recognise the Brit, pro- 
tectorate and to put down slave-raiding. 
Bida is a trade centre, aDd is kDown for its 
embossed, if unsubstantial brass ware, 
glass bangles, and kola or labozhe. The 
tn. has a wide central avenue and shady 
trees and is remarkable for its numbers of 
bluo-robed men, and women with henna- 
dyed teeth and picturesque head-dress. 
The products of N. include cattle, rice, 
guinea-corn, and shea-buttor. See A. 
Burns, History of Nigeria, 1929, and S. F. 
Nad cl, A Pluck Byzantium. The King- 
dom of Nvpe in Nigeria, 1942. 

Nuphar, genus of aquatic plants (family 
Numphnceoe), of which two are Brit. 
N. luteum, the common yellow w'ater-lily 
or brandy-bottle, is common in lakes and 
livs. It, bears large, yellow, strongly- 
scented globose flowers and both sub- 
merged and floating leaves. A drink is 
prepared by the Turks from the flowers. 
N. pit mi lvnit a much smaller plant, occurs 
in small lakes in Scotland. 

Nuraghe, Nurragghi, Nurags, are the 
round towers of Sardinia, of which there 
arc about 3000, and w’bich are of very 
great antiquity. These lowers, which 
resemble the brochs of Scotland and the 
talyots of Minorca, are built of various 
stones, such as granite, basalt, and lime- 
stone, and consist of two or three storeys, 
reached by means of a spiral staircase. 
Their original purpose is not known, nor 
is there any existing Information as to 
their builders. Sec J. Fergusson, Rude 
Stone Monuments in all Countries : their 
Age and Uses, 1872. and Sir It. Lambert 
Playfair, Handbook to the Mediterranean 
(3rd ed.), 1890. 

Nur ed-Din Mahmud, Malek-al-Ade 

rill 7-73) (sur named ‘ El-Shahid* (the 
martyr) by Mohammedan historians), 
sultan of Syria, 5. at Damascus. He 
succeeded Ills father as emir of Aleppo 
m 1145, aud tried to expel the Christians 
from Palestine. The Christian defeat 
at Kdessa led to the second orusade, but 
by 1151 every Christian stronghold in 
Palestine was in his hands. He was 
defeated by Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, 
and narrowly esoaped imprisonment; 
later, however, he overthrew the Christian 
princes of Tri polls and Antioch. In 1169 
ne overran Egypt, and was created sultan 
of Syria and Egypt by the caliph of Bagdad. 
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Nuremberg (Ger. Ntirnbcrg), city of Commission was set up to examine 
Bavaria, Germany* 100 m. N.W. of material bearing upon individual war 
Muniob. It was the commercial cap. of crimes. From the start it was agreed 
Bavaria .and lies in a sandy but productive that it was impossible to put on trial and 
plain. Formerly among the richest of the punish the small men for individual 
free imperial tns., until tho Second World crimes and crimes which they were in some 
War, it still retained its anot. walls and cases ordered to commit* unless adequate 
moat, as well as some of the interesting old steps were taken against the big men who 
gateways* and many of the old towers, had Inspired and contrived these enormi- 
The castle (Kaiserschloss)* picturesquely ties in the mass. Some were inclined to 
situated on a rock on the N. side of the tn.* argue for the shooting of the Nazi leaders 
dated from about the beginning of the out of hand, but the alternative of a public 
eleventh century, and was a favourite trial before a bench of judges nominated 
residence of the Ger. emperors in the by the chief allied govs, gradually pre- 
late? Middle Ages. The city also had vailed, though it was only In the last year 
sev. Interesting churchos, among the best of the war that negotiations were bogun 
being those of St. Lawrence (Lorenz)* the and completed for a four-power (America* 
masterpiece of the sculptor Adam KrafTt; Britain, Russia, and France) pact under 
St. Sebald, with its celebrated shrine which tho Nuremberg court would be set 
consisting of a bronze sarcophagus and up. Hence emerged the churter of the 
canopy; and the church of Our Lady, court, a document entirely without pre- 
wlth the Tuchersche altar. Among other cedent, which authorised the tribunal, 
public buildings were the Renaissance tn. sitting as a court of criminal jurisdiction, 
nail* the Germanic national museum, for the trial of those brought before It for 
which included a picture gallery containing breaches of international law and cognate 
works by Holbein, Diirer. and others, and war crimes. Tho objection raised in some 
the municipal library, with about 80.000 quarters that the courso taken involved 
vols. and 2000 valuable MSS. The city the condemnation, after the event, of men 
was an Important railway and commercial for acts which had not been declared to be 
centre, and the chief market in Europe for crimes against international law at the 
hops. The prin. manufR. were fancy time when they were perpetrated was 
at tides in metal, carved wood, and ivory, misconceived; for tho substantive law 
‘ Dutch * toys and clocks, lead pencils and that tho tribunal applied already existed, 
hardware. N. was the first of the imperial e.g. the Kellogg pact, which condemned 
tns. to embrace Protestantism. It was recourse to war as an instrument of 
here that the National Socialist party national policy, was a treaty of 1928 and 
normally held their ann. congress, when Germany was one of its sixty-throe slg- 
Hitler made it the occasion of his most natories. Tho defect in tho past, in these 
fulminatory utterances. It was at N. in prohibitive provisions of international law 
Sept. 1935 that the Nazi laws against the bad been that there was no court with 
Jews wore enacted. power to try and to punish the trans- 

In the Second World War N. w as first grosser. It was the creation of the court, 
bombed by the R.A.F. fn the autumn of not tho enunciation of tho law, that was 
1941 and sev. times subsequently, par- the novelty; and fewTflboplo felt their sense 
ticularly on Aug. 10, 1943, when over 1500 of justice outraged when, on Germany’s 
tons of bombs were dropped, and again on collapse, the Allies decided to create such 
Aug. 23 of the same year, and on Jan. 2, a court rather than allow those who were 
1945. As a result oi the war, the old guilty of such outrages against humanity 
part of N., the anct. walled city, the finest to violate the law with impunity, 
medieval relic in Germany, was all but The trial was actually opened on Nov. 
obliterated. The venerable church of St. 20, 1945, under the presidency of Lord 
Sebald, St. Lawrence, and tho Frauen- Justice Sir Geoffrey Lawrence. The 
klrche, a trinity of noble churches, wero tribunal consisted of four members, each 
in ruins, as also was the Rathaus. The with an alternate to act In case of illness 
central square, which had boon renamed or the like, and each contracting country 
Adolf Hitler Platz, was found fringed with chose its own member and alternate, 
ruins und mounds of rubble when the The accused wore Marshal Gocring (q.v.); 
Allies entered the city in 1945. The Rudolf Hess, tho Fuehrer’s one-time 
damage was worsened by shelling and fur- deputy (q.v.)\ Joachim von Klbbentrop 
ther air attack during tho final battle. (<?■»'•), Reich foreign minister; Dr. Robert 
Pop. (1933) 411,000. See C. Headlam, Ley* reader of tho Ger. labour front; 
The Story of Xv remberg, 1899. Alfred Rosenberg, gaulcitcr of Poland; 

Nuremberg Trial, international trial Hr. Hans Frank, a former governor- 
of major Ger. war criminals following the general of Poland; Hans Kal ten brim nor, 
Second World War, which occupied nine Heydrich’s (q.v.) surcessor.as chief of the 
months between Nov. 1945 and Oct. 1946 Ger. security police; Juliiw&trclcher (q.r.), 
.and ended In the conviction and sentence governor of Franconia; Marshal Keitel, 
of most of the surviving leaders of the chief of staff and commander of the Wehr- 
Third Reich for tholr part in preparing and macht ; Dr. Waiter Funk, Reich minister 
waging aggressive war and for crimes of economics; Dr. HJalmar Schacht, Ger- 
against human*! Long before the war many’s leading economic' and financial 
had ended the Allies gave consideration to export for many years; Gustav Kmpp von 
the perplexing question of the treatment Bohlen, head of the Krupp armament 
which should be meted out to Hitler and works; Adm. Raoder, naval commander- 
his leading criminal associates and, In the in-chief from 1935 to 1943; Adm. Doenltz 
meantime, the International War Crimes (q.r.); Ilaldur von Shiroch, founder of the 
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Hitler Youth; Fritz Sauokel, responsible 
for the Heloh's total mobilisation and en- 
slaving foreign workers in Ger. factories: 
Prof. Albert Speer, Reich minister or 
armaments and war production; Martin 
Bormann, chief of Hitler's chancellery, 
and deputy Fuehrer in place of Hess; 
Franz von Papen, Ger. diplomat; Gen. 
Alfred Jodi, Hitler's personal military 
advisor; Baron von Neurath, foreign 
minister before Rlbbentrop became gau- 
leiter of Czechoslovakia ; Arthur von 
Seyss-lnquart, minister of the interior and 
security In the Austrian Cabinet, and later 
Nazi commissioner for Holland; and Hans 
Fritsche, deputy propaganda minister and 
a leading broadcaster. Robert Ley com- 
mitted suicide in prison (Oct. 25, 1945); 
Krupp von Bohlen's physical and mental 
condition precluded his trial; Bonnann 
was tried in his absence under the 
provisions of the charter. 

The indictment charged the defendants 
with crimes against peace by the planning, 
preparation, initiation, and waging wars 
of aggression, which were also wars in 
violation of international treaties and 
agreements, with war crimes, and with 
crimes against humanity (sr« also Crimes, 
War). It charged them with responsi- 
bility for the death of 12,000,000 men, 
women, and r 'hilC. _*n t and in his final 
speech at Nuremberg air Hartley Shaw- 
cross. Brit, attorney -general, demanded 
tho death penalty for all the prisoners, 
whom he said should bo held responsible 
for the deaths of that number of victims. 
The tribunal was, further, asked by tho 
prosecution to declare a immbor of named 
groups or organisations to be criminal 
within tho charter, so that membership 
rendered tho individual member liable to 
the death penalty. All tho defendants 
were represented by counsel and also all 
counsel wore chosen by themselves. Tho 
case against tho defendants was opened 
(Nov. 21) by the chief Amer. prosecutor, 
Justice Robert Jackson, who said that tho 
crimes the tribunal ‘sought to condemn 
had boon so calculated, so malignant and 
devastating that civilisation could not 
tolerate their being ignored becauso it 
could not survive their being repeated. 
The trial represented the practical effort 
of four of the most mighty nations, with 
the support of fourteen more, to utiliso 
International law to meet the greatest 
menace of their times— aggressive war. 
These twenty -two broken men and others 
created in Germany under the Fuchrer- 
prineip a national socialist despotism 
equalled only by the dynasties of the 
anct. East. . . . They led their people 
on a mad gamble for domination, diverted 
energies and resources to tho creation of 
what they thought to be an invincible 
war machine, and they overran their neigh- 
bours, bringing hutaillions of human 
beings as (Have labourers. At length 
bestiality and bad faith reached such 
excess that they aroused the sleeping 
forces of imperilled civilisation which by 
its united efforts bod ground the German 
war machine to fragments/ Tho Brit, 
prosecutors included, besides the attorney- 
general, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. The 


manner in which the latter discharged his 
onerous task proved to the world what an 
effective instrument for establishing truth 
and exposing falsehood is the Brit, way of 
cross-examination. Gen. Rudenko was 
the chief prosecutor for Soviet Russia. 
The nature of the crimes was such that 
both prosecution and judgment must be 
that of victor nations over vanquished 
foes. Yet if they were the first war 
leaders of a defeated nation to bo brought 
to trial, they were also the first to be given 
a ohance to plead for their lives in the 
name of the law. The charter of the 
tribunal whioh gave them a hearing was 
also the source of their only hope. Tho 
court did not seek to convict the defen- 
dants on the testimony of their foes; there 
was no count of tho indictment- that could 
not be proved by Ger. documents and 
records and by captured films. Some 403 
open sessions of the tribunal were held. 
Thirty-three witnesses gave evidence 
orally for the prosecution against the 
individual defendants, and sixty-one wit- 
nesses, in addition to nineteen for the 
defendants, gave evidence for the defence. 
A further 143 witnesses gave evidenoe for 
the defence by means of written answers 
to interrogatories. The tribunal ap- 
pointed commissioners to hear evidence 
relating to organisations and the tribunal 
itself heard twenty -two witnesses for the 
organisations. Much of the evidence pre- 
sented to the tribunal on behalf of the 
prosecution was documentary evidence, 
captured by the allied armies in Ger. Army 
headquarters, gov. buildings, and else- 
whoro. Some of tho documents were 
found in salt mines, buried in the ground, 
hidden behind false walls, and in other 
places thought to be secure from discovery. 
Tho case, therefore, against the defendants 
rested in a large measure on documents of 
their own making, tho authenticity of 
which was not even challenged except in 
one or two casos. Of tho twenty -two 
prisoners present at tho trial, only three 
were acquitted. These were Schacht, 
von Papen, and Fritsche. The tribunal 
sentenced twelve of the accused to death, 
three to imprisonment for life, and four to 
lesser terms. The Soviet judge dissented 
from tho acquittals. The Allied Control 
Council rejected all appeals for clemoncy 
by the prisoners and also rejected the pica 
by Goering, Jodi, and Keitel to be shot 
instead of hangod. Shortly before ho was 
to have been hanged, Goering committed 
suloide by taking cyanide in his cell. The 
remaining Nazis sentenced to death were 
hangod at Nuremberg on Oct. 16. 

The court refrained from declaring three 
of the groups named in the indiotinent to- 
be guilty. These were the Reich Cabinet, 
the S.A. (mass militia of the Nazi party), 
and the high command. ‘In effect* 
(runs the judgment of the tribunal on this 
point) * a member of an organisation whioh 
the tribunal declared to he criminal might 
be subsequently oonvioted of the crime of 
membership and be punished for the erimo 
by death. That was not to assume that 
international or military courts whioh 
would try those individuals would not 
exercise appropriate standards of justice. 
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This was a far-reaching and novel pro- 
cedure. Its application, unless properly 
safeguarded, might produce great in- 
justice.’ The tribunal (under Article 9 
of the charter) was * vested with discretion 
as to whether it would declare any organi- 
sation criminal and the discretion was one 
to be exercised in accordance with well- 
settled legal principles, one of the most 
important of which was that criminal 
guilt is personal, and that mass punish- 
ment should bo avoided.’ Jf satisfied 
of the criminal guilt of any organisation or 
group the tribune ‘should not hesitate to 
declare it to be criminal because the theory 
of “group criminality ” was new or because 
it might be unjustly applied by some 
subsequent tribunals.' It was evidently 
reasonable to refrain from declaring the 
Reich Cabinet and tho general stall 
criminal groups. Those were bodies 
whose essential functions were prima 

g eie legitimate. The number of persons 
volved, moreover, In the general staff 
and high command, was small enough 
for the individual trial of implicated 
officers to serve the purpose more effec- 
tively than a declaration of criminality. 
The indicted members of the general 
staff and high command wore military 
leaders of tho Reich of the highest rank, 
men who at one time or another had been 
commanders-in -chief of the three services, 
their chiefs of staff or officers, like Keitel 
and Jodi who had held high office in 
the supreme command. The tribunal 
found that according to the evidence the 
planning of such commanders at staff 
level, the constant conferences between 
staff officers and field commanders, and 
their operational technique in the field 
and at headquarters were much the same 
as that of the armed forces of all other 
countries. The formations declared 
criminal were, firstly, the Leadership 
Corps of the National Socialist party; 
secondly, the Schutzstaffel and Its offshoot 
the Sicherheitsdienst, better known under 
the Initials S.S. and S.D., and, thirdly, 
the Geheime Staatspolizei or Gestapo. Tho 
first was the motive force of the whole 
ruthless policy of aggression, and there- 
fore of all the crimes that followed upon 
that policy; the second were the assassins 
who served the brutal will of the tyrants ; 
the third were the spies and torturers. 
To have voluntarily worn any of their 
shameful uniforms was therefore an 
offence in itself. Most of the twenty-two 
prim defendants were found guilty, in 
general terms, as members of tho Leader- 
ship Corps, but each of them had many 
and grave particular charges to answer. 
In legal language, the court held that a 
criminal organisation was analogous to a 
crimin al conspiracy in that the essence of 
both was co-operation for criminal pur- 
poses. The tribunal rejected the excuse 
of the Nasi leaders that Hitler was res- 
ponsible for everything and It rejected 
the idea that a common plan would not 
exist because Jfttlcr was the dictator. 
For ‘ Hitler could not make aggressive war 
liy himself; he had to have the co-opera- 
tion of statesmen, military leaders, 
diplomats, and business men. When 


I with knowledge of his alms, they gave him 
their co -operation they made themselves 
parties to the plan he initiated. That 
they were assigned to their tasks by a 
dictator did not absolve them of responsi- 
bility for their acts.’ The tribunal in the 
course of its judgment came to the 
following important decisions ( inter alia): 
continued planning with aggressive war as 
the objective was estab. beyond all doubt: 
certain of tho defendants planned and 
waged aggressive war against twelve 
nations ; war crimes were committed on a 
vast scale never before aeon in the hist, 
of war. They were perpetrated in all the 
countries occupied by Germany and on the 
high seas. 

In declaring that aggressive war was the 
'supreme international crime* for whioh 
individual heads of state could not escape 
punishment by seeking refuge in their 
sovereign rights tho Nuremberg Military 
Tribunal in effect pronounced tho judg- 
ment of the world’s conscience upon an 
indictment without parallel in recorded 
hist. The proposition that ‘tho principle 
of international law, which under certain 
circumstances protects the representatives 
of a state, cannot be applied to acts which 
are condemned as criminal by inter- 
national law,’ is perhaps the most far- 
reaching laid down in the Nuremberg 
judgment; for it means that henceforth 
tho law recognises no wholly irresponsible 
rule in the world; and absolute rulers 
whose acts cannot be challenged in their 
own countries may yet, in certain circum- 
stances, he arraigned before a court of 
higher jurisdiction. As to the evidence, 
it may be said that newer previously in 
hist, has a disintegrating major power, in 
surrendering, yielded practically all its 
state secrets, military, political, and 
economic from confidential speeches of its 
leaders down to their secret diaries and 
private correspondence. After the dis- 
coveries at Flensburg, Bcrchtesgaden, 
and scores of other minor hiding places, it 
seems unlikely that any of the important 
events and developments of Hitler’s 
twelve years’ regime will remain obscure 
or open to conflicting interpretation. But 
manifestly time will bo required to prepare 
a full official pub., with expert com- 
mentaries, on so great a mass of material, 
and tho great lesson in contemporary 
hist., which tho full range of theso docu- 
ments contains, could not bo learned at 
the N. T.; for it was not the tusk of the 
tribunal to present to the world an 
authentic, fully documented account of 
those twelve years. Its task was to judge 
and to sentence twenty -two war criminals 
and pronounce on a number of groups or 
formations, and the prosecution made use 
of these documents which happened to bo 
in allied bands only where *nd when they 
helped to substantiate particular points in 
the charges. See also K do Mendelssohn, 
The Nuremberg Documents: Some Aspects 
of German War Policy , 1939-1945, 1946; 
D. M. Kelley (psychiatrist to the prison), 
Twenty-Two Cells in Nuremberg, 1947 ; and 
Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe (ed.), War Crimes 
Trials , 1948. 

A number of Ger. commanders were 
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tried in 1948 by a U.S. military tribunal F.-M. von Bunstedt, F.-M. von Manstein, 
which gave judgment (Oct. 27 ) in the case and Col. -Gen. Adolf Strauss to trial as war 
of three field marshals, nine generals, and criminals by a military court in the Brit, 
an admiral for alleged war crimes. The zone of Germany. F.-M. von Manstein 
judgment, delivered by Judge Young was then seventy -six and almost blind: 
(president) and Judge Harding, quoted his trial took place at Hamburg (Oct.- 
at length from the findings of the inter- Dec. 1949) and he was sentenced to 
national tribunal which sentenced Goering eighteen years’ Imprisonment. F.-M. von 
and his associates and said that the Amer. Brauchitsch (aged sixty -seven) died in 
tribunal would not fix a general rule, but a Brit, military hospital at Hamburg on 
only determine the individual guilt or Oct. 18, 1948. 

innocenoo of the defendants. Staff Following the first great trial, twelve 
officers (continued the judgment) had separate cases were heard by U.S. military 
played an indispensable part in spreading courts. The final case was that in which 
the evil which originated with Hitler and twenty -one Ger. diplomatists, civil ser- 
tho Nazi leaders, but to find an individual vants, industrialists, economists, and 
criminally guilty he must have passed the others, judged by a U.S. military tribunal 
order (the indictments charged the at Nuremberg, were sentenced to varying 
prisoners with carrying out such orders as terms of imprisonment on April 15, 1949. 
to execute commissars or the compulsory The defendants at this trial included von 
recruitment of Fr. labour, etc. etc.) to tho Weizsaecker, head of tho Ger. Foreign 
chain of command, and the order must bo Office during most of tlio war, sentenced 
on the face of it criminal. The court to seven years* imprisonment for assisting 
observed that there had been some aggression in ono case and of crimes 
opposition among the military leadership against humanity; Lammers, head of the 
to Hitler’s plans, but in spite of their Ueichs chancery, convicted on all counts, 
opposition they allowed themselves to bo including plunder and spoliation (twenty 
used by him. Among those tried were years’ imprisonment); Schwerin von 
F.-M. Wilhelm von Lech, who was com- Krosigk, minister of finance, convicted 
mander-iu-chlef of Army Group N. of plunder and spoliation (ten years); 
against Russia mud Jan. 1942, when ho Berger, an S.S. (q.v.) general and chief of 
resigned. Ho was found not guilty of w ar prisoner-of-war affairs, associated with 
crimes against belligerents and prisoners, consmbing children in the E. for labour 
but guilty of crimes against civilians, in Germany and with peculiarly sadistic 
The court believed that there was much murders at Lublin of young Jewesses and 
to bo said for him by way of mitigation, with the murder of a Fr. general prisoner 
especially as no criminal order had been of war (twenty -five years); Darre, minis- 
adduced in evidence which bore his ter of food and agriculture; Pleigor and 
signature or tho stamp of his approval. Kehrl, industrial and economic planners; 
He was sentenced to three years’ imprison- Rusche, head of the Dresdner Bank; 
Tnent, but released immediately; F.-M. Stoengracht van Moyland, Wolzsaecker’s 
Hugo Sperrle, who before 1942 rom- successor: Keppler, who organised the 
manded an air fleet operating against agency for ‘Germanising’ E. tors.: Bohle; 
Britain and later was deputy for F.-M. Worrnaim; Stuckart, head of the Ministry 
von Bunstedt (q.v.) as cominandcr-in- of the Interior under Himmler; Veeson- 
chiof in France. Ho was charged with mayor, who ushered the Ger. regime into 
enforcing tho Pauokol dec; roe for com- Hungary in 1944; Dietrich and others, 
pulsory recruitment of Fr. labour, hut sentenced to terms varying from four to 
was acquitted; Gen. Hotli was found fifteen years. Two of the three judges 
guilty of crimes against members of the found five men guilty of assisting 
armed forces and civilians in the E. lie aggression; four of ill treating belligerents; 

S ossed on tho order received from von fourteen of offences against civilians ; nine 
irauchitsch to execute commissars and it of plunder and spoliation; and twelve of 
was ruthlessly carried out by those under being members of criminal organisations, 
his control. He also co-oporatod in tho The third member of tho court filed 
killing and beating of civilians. lie was dissenting views on sov. of the convictions, 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment; Dealing with Weizsaecker, the tribunal 
F.-M. von Kcuohler was declared guilty majority found that he assisted in the 
of crimes against belligerents and civilians seizure of Bohemia ami Moravia in 1989 
and sentenced to twenty years; Lt ,-Gen. in that he stultified all attempts by tho 
Hermann Belnocko, a member of the Brit., Fr., and even the Its. to frame a 
Nazi party, convicted of criminal negro- joint guarantee with Germany of the 
gation of prisoners of war for ‘liquida- independence of what then remained of 
tion* or turning them over to the Gestapo, Czechoslovakia as provided for in tho 
and Lt.-Gen. Walter Warlimont. who had Munich pact (q.v.). Judge Christianson, 
a big part in bringing out and enforcing president of the tribunal, and Judge 
the order to execute ciyJtnred prisoners of Magquire declared that ‘international law 
war and in plans of incitement to lynch was not statutory and consisted in part of 
captured airmen, were scutenced to im- practice and principle. History had pro- 
prisonment for life. Sev. other generals scribed aggression long before the last 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment, conflict. The accused were charged under 
A dm. Otto Schniewind, tho only naval Control Council Law (No. 10) enacted by 
officer accused at this trial, was discharged, the Allied Coutrol Council on Deo. 20, 
At the end of Aug. 1948 the Brit. War 1945, and Article II., section 2, declared 
Office announced that the gov. had that any person who was principal or 
decided to bring F.-M. von Brauchitsch, accessory was guilty of a crime outlawed 
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by the law. The fact that a person 
acted under orders did not free him of 
responsibility for a crime, though it might 
be considered in mitigation. It was 
apparent j that the success of the Nazi 
programmes depended largely on the men 
holding positions of authority in the 
various government departments.* The 
tribunal concurred in, and applied the 

S ' m laid down by the International 
Tribunal (see above in the judg- 
i the leading trial). The third 
member of the court (Judge Powers) (who 
filed diss enting views) held that the guilt 
of Lammers, von Weizsacckcr, and sev. 
others had not been estab. against them 
personally, but that they had been 
declared guilty only because they knew of 
the crimes. 

Since the first great trial there were 
altogether 177 defendants in the dock, 
apart from those who committed suicide in 
their cells or were released from trial 
because of illness. Of these defendants 
142 were convicted and 24 sentenced to 
death by hanging. The prosecution had 
a staff of 1746 to assemble material and 
conduct the cases in court, and for the 
defence 373 Ger. and 2 Amer. lawyers were 
engaged. Among the defending counsel 
were 55 members of the Nazi party, 9 
members of the S.A., and 3 who held S.S. 
membership. All the documents col- 
lected were sent to archives in Washington. 

Nursery Rhymes, jingling rhymes in- 
vented for the amusement of children, or 
perhaps survivals of anct. folklore, invo- 
cations or incantations preserved from 
remote antiquity. Many of them are 
without doubt survivals from O.E. May- 
day celebrations, ring-songs, and dances 
which were once practised by grown-up 
people. The jingling metre and dog- 
gerel rhymes, in which the sense is often 
sacrificed to the attempted rhyme, 
have been handed down orally from one 
generation of children «to another. The 
verses generally consist of a rhyming 
couplet or a quatrain in which the second 
and fourth lines rhyme, and there is fre- 
quently a refrain accompanying the quaint 
old airs which have been handed down as 
their setting. The nursery rhyme proper, 
embodying a tale set forth simply, and 
marked by either wit or pathos, is almost 
peculiar to the Eng. tongue; tnc equiva- 
lents in the Lat. or Teutonic tongues are 
more ornate and fantastical . The * count- 
ing-out* rhymes, in which one word is 
dropped for each player and the one on 
whom the lost word falls drops out from 
the ring, form a most interesting branch 
of folklore, and are undoubtedly of great 
antiquity. See R. Chambers, Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland , 1826; J. 13. Ker, 
An Essay on the Archeology of Popular 
English Phrases and Nursery Rhymes (new 
ed.), 1837; J. O. Halliwoll-Phlllipps, 

Nursery Rhymes of England , 1842; E. 
Holland, Rimes eLJevx de I’Enfance, 1883 ; 
W. W. Newell, (Mm.es and Songs of Ameri- 
can Children, 1884, 1903; Loney Chisholm, 
Collection of Nursery Rhymes , 1911; 

Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes (Every- 
man's Library); and L. Derwent, Nursery 
Rhyme Anthology, 1938. 


Nursery School. The N. S. in Britain 
is Intended to provide for the healthy 
physical and mental development of 
children between two and five years of age. 
Its purpose is twofold: nurture and 
education. Welfare oentres are oon- 
oerned with the health of the infant up 
to the age of two. The school doctor 
examines the five-year-old when he enters 
the primary school, but until the advent 
of the N. 8. there was no proper provision 
In Britain for the 2,000,000 children 
between the ages of two and five. In 
1918 the minister of education, H. A. L. 
Fisher, attempted to bridge this gap. 
Realising the serious degree of physical 
defect apparent In children on their 
admission to school, he warmly advocated 
the estab. of N. 8. in all areas. During 
the year ending March 1919 thirteen N. 8. 
were recognised by the then Board of 
Education. Those consisted mainly of 
voluntary pioneer schools which had been 
estab. before the passing of the Act. Then 
came the national call for economy. The 
N. 8. in existence were regarded as costly 
institutions, and the estab. of further 
schools was not recommended by the 
board. Margaret McMillan (q.v.), the 
pioneer of this movement, had long fore- 
seen that the cost of the small school was 
likely to prove a stumbling-block. She 
had always advocated the largo open-air 
achool, but the authorities had declined to 
follow her lead, because they feared the 
spread of infection if large numbers of the 
'unprotected* little ones were gathered 
together, and they considered that ideal 
homo conditions could more readily be 
realised in the small school. By her 
experiment at Deptford Margaret Mc- 
Millan proved conclusively that a large 
N. 8. of 260 children 4 ttuld be maintained 
at the low ann. cost of less than £12 per 
child, and that with open-air conditions 
there is no undue risk of infection. In 
Dec. 1929 a circular was sent out from the 
minister of health and the president of 
the board of education concerning the wel- 
fare of the pre -school child. The essentials 
for healthy development at this age were 
summed up as follows: open-air condi- 
tions, snn and light, exercise and play, 
rest, food, and cleanliness. The local 
authorities were encouraged to establish 
and support open-air N. 8. where these 
needs could be met. During the years 
before 1939 a number of N. S. were opened 
up and down the country and some 
college* began to offer training for girls 
who wished to specialise in N. 8. work. 
With the advent of tho war, when fathers 
were called up and mothers urged into 
Industry, the need for N. became more 
urgent. Many wartime bursories were 
opened jointly by tho Ministries of Educa- 
tion and Health. •SFhese Watered chiefly 
for the child of the working mother. 
Infant schools opened nursery classes for 
children from three to five years and with 
evacuation a large number of residential 
nurseries appeared. In 1944 tho passing 
of the Butler Education Act made it 
necessary for local authorities to set up 
N. 8. where there was tho demand, but in 
1947 the building of new N. 8. was banned 
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by the Ministry of Education. In 1045 
the minister of education took over 315 of 
the war-time nurseries and organised 
them into N. 9., but apart from these there 
have been few N. S., although day 
nurseries have once more been opened by 
the Ministry of Health for children whose 
mothers are working. In 1949 plans for 
twenty -one new N. Ss. were passed for 
building, practically all in industrial areas. 
The high cost of building a N. S. has been 
considerably lessened by the realisation 
that N. S. of the shelter type which wore 
advocated by Margaret McMillan aro a 
suitable form of accommodation for young 
children. To this end the N. 9. Associa- 
tion has designed a new building, similar 
to thoso first erected in Deptford. A 
prototype of this design has been built at 
Cookham and has been taken over by the 
Berkshire education authority. In view 
of the groatly reduced cost of building the 
prototype, other authorities are now 
planning N. Ss. on similar lines and it is 
expected that many more will be built 
in different parts of the country, so help- 
ing to improve the present lamentable 
position, when only 110 per cent of Brit, 
children between two and five years can 
find a place in b N. S. See Margaret 
McMillan, The A ’ ?»,.*,»# School, 1930; 
Susan Isaacs, The Intellectual Growth of 
Young Children, 1935; V. Fedaevsky, The 
Nursery School in Soviet Russia, 1930; and 
Mrs. P. E. Cusden, The English Nursery 
School, 1942. 

Nursing. Sick N. has evolved into 
a highly skilled profession since tho 
Crimean war. In ftiicfc. times there were 
in existence hospitals, or at least some 
kind of dispensary system, for the sick 
poor in Egypt, India, (Greece, and Rome. 
Essentially, however, organised N. as a 
branch of medical treatment may bo said 
to have taken its rise amongst the deacons 
of the early Christian Church. From the 
fourth century on the development of N. 
was rapid, and the institutious were 
managed by the clergy, and the nurses 
recruited from the male and female 
monastic orders. Throughout the Dark 
and Middle Ages this system obtained. 
The oldest Institutions in England are St. 
Thomas's and St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pitals, and their names indicate their 
religious connection. Tho Reformation 
caused a secular system to be introduced. 
Any measure of systematic N. was not 
attempted until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and until then all tho skill 
that nurses possessed was acquired in tho 
course of their work in tho words. Ger- 
many saw the birth of the new system at 
the foundation of the institute of Pastor 
Fliedner in 1836 at Kaiserwcrth: and it 
was at this place that Florence Nightin- 
gale was trained. Pee tor Fliedner's Insti- 
tute was soolf followed by the formation 
of societies In Philadelphia (1838) and in 
London (1840). The latter was founded 
by Mrs. Fry, and the nurses wore trained 
at Guy's and St. Thomas’s Hospitals. 
Between 1842 and 1851 sev. schools were 
formed on tho Continent. 

The pub. of the horrors of tho Crimean 
war gave a new impetus to the pro- 


fession, and raised it considerably in 
the public esteem. Florence Nightingale 
with a band of trained nurses undertook 
the administration of the hospitals, and 
reformed them, besides nursing the sick.* 
As a result, too, in 1860 the Nightingale 
Fund Training School for Nurses was 
founded at St. Thomas's Hospital, with 
public subscriptions given in recognition 
of her great work ; and all over the Conti- 
nent similar schools were soon estab. 
During recent years the practice of pre- 
ventive medicine and the advance of 
medical science generally have made it 
essential that nurses should be highly 
skilled and trained. 

Nursing as a Profession. — N. ranks high 
as a profession for women, since it has an 
essentially feminine appeal. It gives an 
opportunity for service, combined with 
tho prospect of professional standing and 
an assured future with good salary and 
pension rights. The profession is also 
open to men. The number of male nurses 
has increased very considerably of recent 
years. Training is available to men in a 
number of general hospitals and mental 
hospitals, lists being obtainable from the 
Ministry of Health and the General N. 
Council for England and Walos. 

To train as a nurse it is necessary to 
possess good health, an even temperament, 
and a spirit of service. Tho usual age of 
entry is between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty years. Entry to hospital is gener- 
ally by wav of a preliminary training 
school attached to the hospital, or in the 
case of the smaller hospitals through a 
central preliminary training school. This 
period varies from three to four months, 
and at its completion the student enters 
the hospital and continues training in the 
wards and depts. The length of training 
varies; in some hospitals it is three and 
others four years. Three years Is the 
period required by tho General N. Council 
for England and Wales, tho statutory body 
responsible for the training and profes- 
sional education of the student nurse. 
This body regulates and sets the pre- 
liminary state examination which can be 
token in two parts. Part I. (theoretical) 
may bo taken on completion of a pre- 
nursing course, arranged by many schools, 
and is taken at the completion of general 
education and prior to entering the pre- 
liminary training school, or at the com- 
pletion of six months' training in the 
hospital. Part II. (practical) is taken after 
twelve months' training. The final state 
examination is taken at the completion 
of throe years’ training. The successful 
candidate then becomes a state-registered 
nurse and her name is entered on the 
register kept by the General N. Council. 
Many hospitals now give training under 
a system known as the 4 block system of 
training,' which means that the student 
takes the theoretical part of training away 
from the wards: during tho time in this 
school of N, she works entirely as a 
student, returning to the wards again 
after a period of about six weeks. Other 
hospitals have a modification of this sys- 
tem and others have a study-day a week. 
Many hospitals have adopted a straight 
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span of duty. The tweuty-four hours are 
Bplit into three spans of eight hours each. 

At the completion of training many 
opportunities present themselves to the 
state-registered nurse. The post of staff 
nurse in hospital prepares for greater 
responsibility and higher posts such as 
that of ward sister, assistant matron, 
sister-tutor, and matron. There is the 
Queen's institute of District Nurses, for 
uiose who like to nurse the sick iu their 
own homos and who like to work from 
their own home. Private N. appeals to 
many. At the present time great em- 
phasis is laid on the preventive side of 
medicine and there is a wide field for 
work as health visitors, school nurses, 
and industrial nurses. Interesting work 
is available with any of the services 
attached to his majesty's forces (see 
Military Nursing Service), and iu the 
field of medical missions. Many post- 
graduate courses are arranged. A diploma 
of N. can be taken at the univs. of London 
and Leeds. The sister-tutor's diploma is 
awarded by the univ. of London. Courses 
are also arranged for hospital administra- 
tion, the qualification of health visitors, 
etc. Training for qualification of mid- 
wives is controlled by the Central Mid- 
wives* Board. Part I. training qualifies 
a nurse to act as a maternity nurse, 
working with a doctor, and Part II. gives 
the qualification as a state -certified mid- 
wife. 

Salaries and emoluments are controlled 
by a Whitley Council and an overall salary 
is paid, the nurse repaying the hospital 
for board and residence. The nurse pays 
a share of the superannuation contribution. 

Certain hospitals have training schools 
(q.v.) tor assistant nurses, those who 
qualify becoming state-enrolled assistant 
nurses. The nurse's name is then entered 
on the roll kept by the General N. Council. 
This training covers a period of two years 
and is designed for those who cunnot take 
the full training for state registration. 

Salaries range approximately as follows: 

(1) for a student nurse: 


Gross Salary 

First year £200 
Second year £210 
Third year £225 


Repayment 
to Hospital 
£100 
£100 
£100 


Male nurses employed in the adminis- 
trative co. of London receive an addi- 
tional allowance of £24 14s. per annum; 
those employed in the Metropolitan 
Police dist. outside the administrative 
co. of London, an additional payment of 
£ 14 . 6 s. per annum. 

(2) For a pupil or probationer assistant 
nurse: 


dross Salary 

First year £200 £100 

Second yg*r £210 £100 


The same allowance as above is paid to 
male nurses. Slightly higher salaries are 
paid to those training- for mental and 
tuberculosis N. 


(3) Salaries of (a) enrolled assistant 
nurse; ( b ) staff nurse (S.U.N.); and (c) 
ward sister are as follows: 


Gross Salary 


Repayment 
to Hospital 
(a) £285 by ann. increments 
of £12 10s. to £385 . . £120 

(5) £315 by ann. increments 
of £12 10s. to £415 . . £120 

(cl £375 by ann. increments 
of £15 to £480 and further 
increment of £20 to £500 . £130 


Salaries for assistant matron, sister-tutor, 
and matron are on a higher level and under 
review* at the present time (1950). Salaries 
for male nurses aro approximately £10 per 
annum higher than above. 

The status of the nurso is protected by 
tho Nurses' Bill of 1943, by which Act it is 
an offence for any person to call her- 
sclf/himself nurse who is not a state-regis- 
tered or state-enrolled assistant nurse. The 
Nurses' Bill, which was before Parliament 
in 1949, is an Act to reconstitute the 
Ueneral N. Council for England aud Wales 
and otherwise to amend the Nurses’ Acts, 
1919-45, to establish standing nurse 
training committees, registration of nurses 
trained abroad, etc. Tho professional 
negotiating organisation for nurses is the 
Royal College of Nursing. The National 
Council of Nurses of Great Britain aud 
N. Ireland is an association of affiliated 
organisations through which the mem- 
ber bodies are affiliated to the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses. The Brit. 
Red Cross Society and the St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade arrange for lectures 
in home nursing and first aid. Members 
of the detachments are taught practical 
first aid and procedures. These 

societies have giveu very valuable help 
in augmenting hospital staffs most par- 
ticularly during the two world wars. 

Home Nursing . — Treatment of illness 
or injury in the home, usually by the uon- 
profcssional, though also by the dist. 
nurse ( see under Nursing). With tho 
extension of hospital services In modern 
times the field of home N. has become 
more restricted. It is rare for even tho 
simplest operation to be performed In tho 
home. But a knowledge of home N. is 
still essential for the treatment of minor 
illnesses or injuries, for tbe care of more 
serious cases, both before the patient is 
removed to hospital or N.-home, and 
during convalescence. Cases of influenza 
and sometimes pneumonia, acute in- 
fectious fevers such as measles, chicken- 
pox, and whooping cough, and simple 
digestive disturbances are normally treated 
at home, as well as chronic coses such as 
surgical tuberculosis in children and 
chronic rheumatlbci and chronic bron- 
chitis in old people. Ifume N. also 
embraces the treatment of accidents such 
as bruises, cuts, burns, and sprains. 

Some knowledge of homo N. ls Indis- 
pensable in every household, and ls par- 
ticularly necessary in homes where there 
are young children. Although some know- 
ledge of medicine and hygiene is required, 
the essential qualifications for home N. 
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are common sense, sympathy, and re- serving of appetising meals and to intro- 
souroefulnoss. The same qualities of ducing a measure of variety. The 
obedience and loyalty which are demanded advance in the development of reliable 
of the hospital nurse are demanded of the patent medicines has lightened the home 
homo nurse. If she is sensible and capable nurse’s responsibilities in many cases, 
she can do much to further the work of the making only sensible administration, and 
doctor by carrying out his orders exactly not preparation also, nocessary. The 
and efficiently. Her actions can make or efficient home nurse always possesses a 
mar his prescribed treatment. clinical thermometer, a satisfactory stock 

The arrangement of the sick-room is an of the reliable patent medicines suitable 
important part of home N. The ideal for the treatment of the minor ailments 
situation is in the upper part of the houso, such as aspirins, laxatives, burn oint- 
since the air is purer and ventilation ment, etc., as well as supplies of lint, 
easier, and in infectious cases an upper bandages, adhesive plaster, elastoplast, 
room can bo more easily isolated. It and antiseptics. 

is normally quieter also, and a room While the home nurse's duties frequently 
which faces S. or S.W. allows for the consist of carrying into effect the orders of 
maximum amount of sunlight and warmth, a doctor, she is often called upon to act 
Sensible ventilation is an essential aspect upon her own initiative in an emergency 
of the hygiene of the sick-room, since (but should never hesitate to send for the 
purity of atmosphere is most important, doctor;, and this entails coolness and 
It is necessary to keep the temp, con- common sense. Often the home nurse is 
stant. to avoid draughts, and to arrange also a housewife, and is forced to combine 
for suitable lighting. The homo nurso is the running of a home with the extra 
always careful to avoid ovcrfuniishlng of task of applying first aid to an injury or 
the sick-room, since this would result in N. a sick person for many weeks, and 
the collection of dust and might hamper this dual occupation necessitates that she 
her movements, but she should do be a person of good health, courage, and 
her utmost to make the room as pleasant method, since otherwise both patient and 
and cheerful as possible, by the choice, home may suffer. Her responsibilities are 
for example, of w'U -arranged flowers as great; to complete a successful con- 
dccorations, wi.icn u»-e removed each valesccnce, to deal with the rapidly alter- 
night. nating condition of a feverish patient, or 

Much of the art of homo N. lies in the with the changing moods of a sick child, 
ability to adapt skilfully. While the requiro a person who combines skill with 
home nurso possesses a number of medi- deep sympathy. 

ciucs and bandages she usually lacks the The home nurse is usually dealing with 
facilities which the hospital nurse pos- patients who arc not so 111 as those under 
Besses, and it is frequently impossible for the treatment of tho hospital nurse, and 
her to provide the ideal sick-room. She much of her work is connected with 
therefore makes the be^t of the materials restoring her patient’s confidence and 
available, always taking scrupulous care interest in life, as well as health. She 
in matters of hygiene. Sho cleans and avoids fussiness and is always tactful and 
dusts the, sick-room daily, disturbing the optimistic. She coaxes her patient to 
patient as little as possible, for the health, taking care not to give the 
amateur nurso can easily irritate the appearance of bullying or forcing. Her 
patient by noisiness or over-attention, task is complicated by the fact that her 
Like the hospital nurse and the doctor, the patients are usually members of her own 
homo nurse is concerned with the pro- family; she has no need, like the hospital 
vention, as well as the cure, of illness, nurse, to treat them consciously as indi- 
By isolation, by tlie routine disinfecting vidtials. Her effort has rather to be 
of all objects used in the sick-room, and by directed in the opposite direction, in the 
the immediate burning of soiled articles curbing of ovcr-cmotionalism, even though 
such as used bandages aud swabs, she can her firmness concerns those to whom she 
do much to lessen the risk of infection is related. The successful homo nurse 
breaking out among other members of requires many of the qualities of the hos- 
tile household. pital nurse. 

One of the first essentials for the home See A. Millicent Ashdown and Emily 
nurso is to loarn tho u*e of the clinical Hlcazby, A Textbook of Anatomy , Physio- 
thermometer, to read It iwcurntely, cleanse logy, and Hygiene, 1935. 1915; I. Stewart, 
it properly, and to acquaint herself with Medical Handbook for Nurses , 1930; E. C. 
the various methods in which tho temp, of Pearce, General Textbook of Nursing, 1937 ; 
tho patient may be taken anil recorded. Agnes E. Pavey, Story of the Growth of 
Sho performs such duties as bed -making Nursing, 1937; H. C. 11. Dooting. Etc - 
and washing of the patient, and such tasks men tar y Hygiene for Nurses , 1939; A. 
aro best done by using the methods fol- Millicent Ashdown, A Complete System 
lowed in hospitals. A Routine knowledge of Nursing , 1945 ed., and The Elementary 
of the mctliojJS of chiAiging dressings, of Practice of Nursing , 1940; D. Taylor, 
the way to administer drugs, food, and General Nursing: Questions and Answers, 
any treatment ordered, at the exact time, 1944; W. G. Sears, Medicine for Nurses, 
in the exact quantity and exactly as 1945; L. Oates and T. B. Davies, A New 
ordered, and of the accounting to the Dictionary for Nurses, 1946; E. J. Merry 
doctor of all that lias taken place since his and 1. D. lrven, District Nursing, 1949. 
last visit clearly and dispassionately are N. C. Fletcher, Aids to Home Nursing, 
all duties of flic home nurse.' The 1927; W. T. Eishbein, Practical Home 
greatest care should be given to the dainty Nursing, 1947; M. H. Miller, Elementary 
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Home Nursing for the Housewife , 1948; and is white, and the tail-feathers have white 
British Red Cross Society's manuals: tips. The bill is powerful and wedge- 
First Aid and Home Nursing . shaped, and Is used to force away the bark 

Nusseerabad, see Nasirabad. In tho search for insects, as well as to 

• Nut, Egyptian goddess, one of the great break nuts. It is a skilful climber, able 
company or Heliopolis, wife of the earth- to desoend a tree head downwards. As 
god 3eb. She personified the vault of in other tree-climbing birds, its first toe 
heaven and is represented as suoh with is much developed. The nest is made 
raised body studded with stars, and pen- commonly in a hole in a tree, and the 
dant legs and arms, arched over tho mouth of it is plastered up with mud, 
recumbent figure of Seb. N. was the except for a hole just big enough to give 
primeval mother of the gods and mistress the bird admittance. In it are laid about 
of the sky, figured at times as the celestial seven white eggs, spotted with reddlsh- 
oow: her children were Osiris, Horns, Set, brown. 


Isis, and Nephthys. Apparently she is 
not identical with tho N. who was one of 
the ladies of the sycamore and provided 
refreshment for the soul before it started 
its dismal journey after death. 

Nut, strictly a fruit, with a woody 
pericarp which decays to set free tho seed 
or seeds (e.g. hazel, beech, acorn, and 
Sp. chestnut). The fruit of the horse 
chestnut is properly described as a berry - 
like capsule. Most of them are rich in 
oils and Btarches, and their value as food 
has received much attention in recent 
years. Many nutritious articles of diet, 
including butter substitutes, are prepared 
from them. The most important are the 
coco-nut, brazil, walnut, chestnut, hazel, 
cashew, and pea-nut. See also Ground- 
nuts. See F. N. Howcr, Nuts: Their 
Production and Everyday Uses , 1948. 

Nutation is compounded of a number of 
independent motions of the earth’s axis, 
tho most important of which is known as 
Lunar N. t with a period of 18 years 
220 days, the time of a sidereal revolution 
of the moon's nodes. The major and 
minor semi-axes of the ellipse described 
are 9-2 in. and 6-8 in., respectively. There 
is also a Solar A\ with a period of half a 
tropical year, and in addition, a Fort- 
nightly N. The value of tho N., taking all 
the contributory factors into considera- 
tion, can be computed for any star by 
using certain constant^ which are given 
in the Nautical Almanac each year for 
every day of the year. See Precession. 

C-’ircumnutation is a term used in botany 
for the irregular movements of the stem 
apex. 

Nutoracker, or Nucifraga , genus of birds 
of the crow family, N . caryocatnctes, 
occasionally visits Britain. It is about 
the size of a jackdaw, having a brown 
back, with a long white spot on each 
feather, dark brown head, white tipped 
outer tail-feathers, block feet, and a black 
bill. In flight and habits it resembles the 
Jay. It feeds on fruit, a variety of Insects, 
and also the eggs and young of small birds. 
Tbe nest is a big, clumsy structure, and in 
it about three eggs are laid, which are 
very light green, spotted with pale brown. 

Nut-galls, see Gall-flies. 

, Nuthatch, or Sitta Europma , passerine 
bird fairly common in the 3. half of 
England and in Europe. Its plumage is 
bluish -grey above, and the under-surface 
is light reddish -tfjbwn or buff; the throat 


Nutley, tn. of Essex co., New Jersey, 
U.S.A. Plush, paper, cutlery, pharma- 
ceutical preparations, hats, and leather 
goods are manufactured. Pop. 21,900. 

Nutmeg, kernel of the fruit of sev. 
species of Myristica , of the family Myristi- 
caceoe, tropical trees or shrubs, natives of 
Asia, Madagascar, and America. The 
fleshy part of the fruit is rather hard, and 
is often eaten as a sweetmeat, resembling 
candied fruit; the nut is enveloped in a 
curious yellowish -red aril, the mace. Ns. 
yield a peculiar yellow fat, called oil 
of mace, and by distillation an almost 
colourless essential oil. 

Nutmeg State, sec Connecticut. 

Nutria, see under Coypu. 

Nutrition, see Blood; Calory: Circu- 
lation; Diet; Digestion; Food and 
Feeding. 

Nuts, see under Screws, Bolts, and 
Nuts. 

Nux Vomica, seeds of a small ever- 
green tree, Strychvos N tux-vomica (family 
Loganaceue). The seeds are circular and 
disk-like, about the size of a halfpenny, 
and covered with soft fawn hairs. The 
tincture of the Brit. Pharmacopoeia is 
made by treating with rectified spirit the 
seeds when finely powdered. The tree 
occurs in Indian foreTffc os well os In the 
N. ports of Australia. The rind of the 
fruit is brittle, and the pulp white and 
gelatiuous, and a number of seeds are 
produced in each fruit. They have been 
used to produce a brown dye. The 
existence in them of strychnine and 
brucine was not discovered until the early 
part of the nineteenth century; their 
presence accounts for the value of N. V. 
as a tonic. 

Nyam-Nyams, s see Xiam-Niam. 

Nyanja Dialects, see under Negiio- 
Afhican Languages, Bantu. 

Nyanza: 1. Sec Albert Nyanza, 
Edward Nyanza, and Victoria Nyanza. 
Tho two lakes formerly known as Albert 
Edward N. arc now known as Lake 
Albert and Lake George. 2. Prov. of 
Kenya, cap. Kisumu. 

Nyasa, or Nyanja, large lake in S.E. 
Africa, discovered by Livingstone in 
1859. Its greatest length Is 350 m., and 
Its breadth from l3»to 45 m., with a total 
area of 14,000 sq. m. Ifilbs 1650 ft. 
above sea level. Tlie lake has abun- 
dance of fish, and is drained by the 8hir6 
into the Zambesi. 
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